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Ew*  subjects  have  of  late  years  mora  employed  the  pens  of  every  class  of  criticks  thaa 
the  improvement  of  the  English  Language.  The  greatest  abilities  in  the  nation  have 
been  exerted  in  cultivating  and  reforming  it ;  nor  have  a  thousand  minor  criticks  been 
wanting  to  add  their  mite  of  amendment  to  their  native  tongue.  Johnson,  whose  large 
mind  and  just  taste  made  him  capable  of  enriching  and  adorning  the  Language  with 
original  composition,  has  condescended  to  the  drudgery  of  disentangling,  explaining,  and 
arranging  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability,  labour,  and  patience ;  and 
Dr.  Lowth,  the  politest  scholar  of  the  age,  has  veiled  his  superiority  in  his  shoit  In- 
troduction to  English  Grammar.  The  ponderous  folio  has  gravely  vindicated  the 
rights  of  analogy ;  and  the  light  ephemeral  sheet  of  news  has  corrected  errours  in 
Grammar,  as  well  as  in  Politics,  by  slyly  marking  them  in  italics. 

Nor  has  the  improvement  stopped  here.  While  Johnson  and  Lowth  have  been 
msensibly  operating  on  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pro- 
aunciation  has  not  been  neglected.  The  importance  of  a  consistent  and  regular  pro- 
nunciation was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked ;  and  the  want  of  this  consistency  and 
regularity  has  induced  several  ingenious  men  to  endeavour  at  a  reformation;  who, 
by  exhibiting  the  irregularities  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing  out  its  analogies,  have 
reclaimed  some  words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong  sound,  and  pre- 
vented others  from  being  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  .praise  on  this  subject  is'  Mr.  Elphin- 
stoa,  who,  in  hia  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a 
system;  and,  by  a  deep  investigation  of  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation. 

After  him  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical 
Dictionary;  in  which  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and 
figures  placed  over  the  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different  sounds.  But  this  gentleman 
has  rendered  his  Dictionary  extremely  imperfect  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number 
of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation— ^those  very  words  for  which  a  Dic- 
tionary of  this  kind  would  be.  most  consulted. 

To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables, 
■ad  placed  figures  over  the  vowels,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done;  but,  by  spelling  these 
syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, and  to  leave  but  little  expectation  of  future  improvement  It  must,  indeed, 
be  ronfeiscd  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  that 
preoedsd  it;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of  words,  by  spelling  them  as 
they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational  and  useful; — but  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to 
"lop.  Hie  numerous  instances  I  hare  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  sufficiently  show  how  imper- 
fect* I  think  hia  Dictionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for 
another  that  might  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 


Nos.  IM,  1*9,  U»,  SM,  4M,  40*,471>f  4M,  630 ;   and  the  words  4uwm,  Colli cl, 
" AsMcfjr,  *t«.  and  the  mseparaM*  preporitkm  JHi. 
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Tho  la*t  writer  on  this  subject  u  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
has  shown  a  clearness  of  method  and  an  extent  of  observation  which  deserve  the 
highest  encomiums.  His  Preface  alone  proves  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a 
philosophical  observer  of  Language;  and  his  Alphabetical  Index,  referring  near  tire 
thousand  words  to  the  roles  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a  new  and  useful  method  of 
treating  the  subject;  but  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  mistaken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and  I  hope 
without  envy  or  self-conceit.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been   policy  in  me  to   hare 
been  silent  on  this  head*  for  fear  of  putting  the  publick  in  mind  that  others  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  as  well  as  myself:  but  this  is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  under  the 
colour  of  tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise  ourselves  at  their  expense.    A  writer 
who  is  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  publick  (and,  unless  he  is  thus 
conscious,  he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  but  will  promote   the   comparison  by  informing  his  readers 
what  others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference ;  and 
if  this  be  done  with  fairness,  and  without  acrimony,  it  can  be   no  more  inconsistent 
with  modesty  than  it  is  with  honesty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  Work  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  pub- 
lick stock :  it  not  only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more  .extensive 
plan  than  others  have  done,  divides  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  like  Br.  Kenrick,  spells  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced  like  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  the  rule  by  the  word  like  Mr.  Nares;   but, 
where  words  are  subject  to  different  pronunciations,  it  shows  the  reasons  from  analogy 
for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
nunciation which  is  preferable.    In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science  of 
Mr.  Elphinston,  the  method  of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
and,  to  add  to  these  advantages,  have  given  critical  observations  on  such  words  as 
are  subject  to  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and  have  invited  the  inspector  to  decide 
according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection ;  which  is,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  a  Language  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  en- 
deavours to  delineate  or  settle  it  are  4n  vain.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar  prefixed 
to  his  Dictionary,  says,  "  Most  of  the  writers  on  English  Grammar  have  given  long 
tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwise  than  they  are  written;  and  seem  not  sufficiently 
to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pro- 
nunciation; one  cursory  and  colloquial,  the  other  regular  and  solemn.  The  cursory 
pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  being  made  different,  in  different  mouths, 
by  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  affectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation,  though  by  no 
means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  less  remote  from  the  orthography,  and 
less  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have,  however,  generally  formed  their 
tables  according  to  the  cursory  speech  of  those  with  whom  they  happened  to  con- 
verse; and,  concluding  that  the  whole  nation  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one 
manner,  have  often  established  the  jargon  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  as  the  model  of 
speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  is,  to  consider  those  as  the  most 
elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words." 

Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
in  these  observations  we  do  not  perceive  that  justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable.  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him  to  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  conveying  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
many  words  that  depart  manifestly  from  their  orthography,  or  of  those  that  are 
written  alike,  and  pronounced  differently  and  inversely.  He  has  marked  these  dif- 
ferences with  great  propriety  himself  in  many  places  of  his  Dictionary ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  these  remarks  further.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, he  could  suppose,  that,  because  the  almost  imperceptible  glances  of  colloquial 
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were  not  I*  be  caught -and  described  by  the  pen,  that  the  very  per- 
•ytihle  diffinenee  between  the  initial  accented  syllable*  of  mosey  and  monitor,  or  the 
fan  unaccented  syllables  of  finite  and  ta)l*ife,  conld  not  be  sufficiently  marked  upon 
aner.  Cannot  we  show  that  cellar,  a  vault,  and  teller,  one  who  sells,  have  exactly 
a*  anae  sound  ;  or  that  the  monosyllable  full,  and  the  first  syllable  of  fulminate,  are 
sanded  differently,  because  there  are  some  words  in  which  solemnity  will  author- 
he  a  liferent  shade  of  pronunciation  from  familiarity  ?  Besides,  that  colloquial 
awaaaciation  which  U  perfect  is  so  much  the  language  of  solemn  speaking,  that, 
tstatas,  mere  hi  no  more  difference  than  between  the  same  picture  painted  to  be 
rimed  near  and  at  a  distance.  The  symmetry  in  both  is  exactly  the  same  ;  and 
oc  distinction  lies  only  in  the  colouring.  The  English  Language,  in  this  respect,  seems 
»  km  a  great  superiority  oyer  the  French,  which  pronounces  many  letters  in  the 
■stuck  and  solemn  style  that  are  wholly  silent  in  the  prosaick  and  familiar.  But  if 
s  aokaui  and  familiar  pronunciation  really  exists  in  our  Language,  is  it  not  the  busi- 
san  ef  a  gramnuudan  to  mark  both  ?  And  if  he  cannot  point  out  the  precise  sound  of 
syllables,  (for  these  only  are  liable  to  obscurity,)  he  may,  at  least,  give  these 
which  approach  the  nearest,  and  by  this  means  become  a  little  more  useful  than 
fate  who  so  liberally  leave  every  thing  to  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  speaker. 
The  truth  is,  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  hare  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness  and  ia- 

th  which,  on  solemn  or  familiar  occasions,  we  sometimes  pronounce  the 
Towels;  and,  with  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  remarks  are  not 
emrely  without  foundation.  The  English  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation, 
hendently  divisible  into  accented  and  unaccented  sounds.  The  accented  syllables,  by 
tdag  pronounced  with  greater  force  than  the  unaccented,  have  their  Towels  as  clearly 
aed  distinctly  sounded  as  any  given  note  in  musick ;  while  the  unaccented  vowels,  for 
want  of  the  stress,  are  apt  to  slide  into  an  obscurity  of  sound,  which,  though  sufficiently 
diiuuguishable  to  the  ear,  cannot  be  so  definitely  marked  out  to  the  eye  by  other  sounds 
at  those  vowels  that  are  under  the  accent.  Thus  some  of  the  rowels,  when  neither  under 
fa  ascent  nor  closed  by  a  consonant,  hare  a  louger  or  a  shorter,  an  opener  or  a  closer 
SBaad,  according  to  the  solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rapidity,  of  our  de- 
livery. This  will  be  perceived  in  the  sound  of  the  e  in  emotion,9  of  the  o  in  obedience, 
and  of  the  «  in  monument.  In  the  hasty  pronunciation  of  common  speaking,  the  e  in 
awhsa  is  often  shortened,  as  if  spelt  im-tno-tion  ;  the  o  in  obedience  shortened  and  obscured, 
sj  if  written  uh-be-di-enct ;  and  the  ti  in  monument  changed  into  e,  as  if  written  mon-ne- 
saat;  while  the  deliberate  and  elegant  sound  of  these  vowels  is  the  long  open  sound 
ftey  have  when  the  accent  is  on  them  in  equal,  over,  and  unit:  but  a,  when  unaccented, 
SJHM  to  have  no  such  diversity;  it  has  generally  a  short  obscure  sound,  whether  ending 
s  syUeble,  or  closed  by  a  consonant  Tnus  the  a  in  able  has  its  definite  and  distinct 
ssssd ;  but  the  same  letter  in  tolerable  t  goes  into  an  obscure  indefinite  sound,  approach* 
hg  the  short  u;  nor  can  any  solemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open  sound 
h  hu  in  the  first  word.  Inns,  by  distinguishing  Towels  into  their  accented  and 
ssscceated  sounds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  what  Dr.  Johnson  saw  but  obscurely; 
ssd  by  mis  distinction  entirely  to  answer  the  objection. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  that  those  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  auet  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.  It  is  certain,  where 
carton  is  equal,  this  ought  to  take  place ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  respectable  English 
speakers  were  equally  divided  1n  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  buoy,  one  half  pro- 
tsustmg  it'  bew-ze,  %  and  the  other  half  biz-xe,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  accounted 
the  most  elegant  speakers ;  but,  till  this  be  the  case,  the  latter  pronunciation,  though 
*  peas  deviation  from  orthography,  will  still  be  esteemed  the  more  elegant.  Dr.  John- 
eoa'i  general  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  custom  has  not  plainly  decided; 
sat,  ■afbrtunatery  for  the  English  Language,  its  orthography  and  pronunciation  are  so 

•  Bee  the  wore*  Collect,  Command,  Jhtpatck»  Domestic**,  Effoxe>  Occanon* 
?  Principle*,  No*.  88,  MS. 
»  %  Principle*,  No.  ITS. 
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widely  diflferent,  that  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  In  their  Treatise* 
on  Spelling,  that  til  words  which  can  be  sounded  different  ways  most  be  written  accord- 
ing to  that  sound  which  is  most  distant  from  the  true  pronunciation ;  and  consequently, 
in  such  a  Language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  must  be  of  essential  use. 

But  still  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pronunciation 
is  so  great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  useless.  What  will  it  awn  us,  it  may 
be  said,  to  know  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  day,  if  in  a  few  years  it  wirl  be  al- 
tered ?  And  how  are  we  to  know  even  what  the  present  pronunciation  is,  when  the  same 
words  are  often  differently  pronounced  by  different  speakers,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  equal 
numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  fluctuation  of  our  Lan- 
guage, with  respect  to  Its  pronunciation,  seems  to  hare  been  greatly  exaggerated.*  Ex- 
cept a  rery  few  single  words,  which  are  generally  noticed  in  the  following  Dictionary, 
and  the  words  where  e  eomes  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  as  merchttnty  service, 
ezc.  the  pronunciation  of  the  Language  is  probably  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  and,  had  the  same  attention  been  then  paid  to  it  as  now,  it  is  nottikely  even  that 
change  would  have  happened.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  those  words  which  are  dif- 
ferently pronounced  by  different  speakers :  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  had  been 
better  understood,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  many  words  in  polite  usage  would 
have  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  so  ridiculous  and  embarrassing;  nay, 
perhaps  it  may  be  with  confidence  asserted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  were 
sufficiently  known,  and  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be  applicable  on  inspection  to  every  word, 
that  not  only  many  words  which  are  wavering  between  contrary  usages  would  be  settled 
m  their  true  sound,  but  that  many  words,  which  are  fixed  by  custom  to  an  improper 
pronunciation,  would  by  degrees  grow  regular  and  analogical ;  and  those  which  are  so 
already  would  be  secured  in  tbeir  purity,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  regularity  and 
analogy. 

•  The  old  and  new  'Art*,  with  alt  the  various  dialects,  most  have  occasioned  infinite  irregularity 
In  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  tongue  -,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Latin  pronunciation  by  the 
ancient  inscriptions,  it  was  little  less  various  and  irregular  than  the  Greek.  Aultre  Gellins  tells  as 
that  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  lived  a  little  more  than  a  century  before  him,  acuted  the  first  syl- 
lable of  VaUrl;  but,  says  be,  "  si  quis  nunc  ValerUtm  appellans  in  casu  vocandi  secundum  id  prav 
oeptara  Nigidii  acuerit  primara,  non  aberit  quin  rideatnr."  Whoever  "how  should  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  Valerius,  when  a  vocative  case,  according  to  the  precept  of  Nigidius,  would 
set  every  body  a  laughing.  Even  that  highly  polished  language,  the  French,  if  we  may  believe  a 
writer  in  the  Encyclopedic,  is  little  less  irregular  in  this  respect  than  our  own. 

M  II  est  arrive,"  says  he,  "  par  les  alterations  qui  se  succedent  rapidement  dans  la  maniere  de  pro- 
noncer,  et  les  corrections  qui  s'introduisent  lentement  dans  la  maniere  d'ecrire,  que  laprononctatioa 
et  recriture  ne  marcbent  point  ensemble,  et  que  quoiqu'il  y  ait  ches  les  peuples  les  plu*  polices  de 
l'Buropc,  des  sociltes  d'hommes  de  lettres  charges  des  les  moderer,  des  les  accorder,  et  de  les  rap. 
prooher  de  la  meme  ligne,  el  les  se  trouvent  enfin  a  une  distance  inconce  vable ;  ensorte  que  de  deux 
cnoses  dent  l'une  n*a  It*  imagine*  dans  son  origine,  que  pour  reprejenter  Addlement  1'autre,  celle- 
cl  ne  dlflere  guere  moins  de  celle-la,  que  le  portrait  de  la  meme  personne  peinte  dans  deux  ages  tres- 
eloignef .  Bnan  l'inconvenient  s'est  accru  a  un  tel  exces  qu'on  n'ose  plus  y  remoter.  On  prononce 
une  .langue,  on  ecrit  une  autre :  et  Pon  s*accoutume  tellement  pendant  le  reste  de  la  vie  a  eette  biaarw 
rerie  qui  a  fait  verser  tant  de  larmes  dans  l'enfance,  que  si  l'on  renoneoit  a  sa  mauvaise  ortno* . 
graphe  pour  une  plus  voisine  dela  prononciation,  on  ne  reconnottroit  plus  la  langue  pailee  sous  eette 
nouvetle  combtnaison  de  caracteres.  S'il  y  en  a  qui  ne  pourroient  se  succe'der  sans  une  grande  fa- 
tigue pour  l'organe,  on  ils  ne  se  rencontrent  point,  oo/ils  ne  durent  pas.  Us  sont  echappes  de  la 
langue  par  l'euphonie,  eette  loi  pnissante,  qui  agit  continnellement  et  nniversellement  sane  egard 
pour  l'&ymologie  et  ses  dlfenseurs,  et  qui  tend  sans  intermission  a  amener  des  Itres  qui  ont  les 
monies  organes,  le  meme  ididme,  les  mimes  mouvemens  prescrits,  e-peu-pres  a  la  meme  prononcia- 
tion* Les  causes  dont  Taction  n'est  point  interrompue,  deviennent  toujours  les  plus  fortes  avec  les 
tens,  quelque  foibles  qu'ellea  soient  en  elles-memes,  et  fl  n'y  a  presque  pas  une  seule  voyelle,'  une 
seule  diphthongoe,  une  seule  oonsonne,  dont  la  valenr  sort  tellement  constante,  qae  l'euphonie  n 
puisse  disposer,  soit  en  alterant  le  son,  soit  en  le  supprinianL" 

I  shall  not  decide  upon  the  justness  of  these  complaints,  but  most  observe  that  a  wonse 
picture  could  scarcely  be  drawn  of  the  English,  or  the  most  barbarous  language  of  Europe. 
Indeed  a  degree  of  versatility  seems  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  language,  and  n  one  of  those 
evils  left  by  Providence  for  man  to  correct :  a  love  of  order,  and  the  utility  of  regularity,  will  al- 
ways incline  him  to  confine  this  versatility  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible. 
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BettaeutfiKtyofnwoikoftlrisk^ 
propriety  is  gross  and  palpable;  besides  such  imperfections  in  pronunciation  as  disgust  every 
ear  act  accustomed  to  them,  there  axe  a  thousand  insensible  deviations,  in  the  more  minnta 
parts  of  langsfege,  as  the  unaccented  syllables  may  be  called,  which  do  not  strike  the  eat 
s»  forcibly  as  to  mark  any  direct  impropriety  in  particular  words,  bat  occasion  only  such  a 
grarnl  imperfection  as  gives  a  bad  impression  upon  the  whole.  Speakers  with  these 
peas  very  well  in  common  conversation ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  pro* 
with  «■— rka*ia?  *nd  for  that  purpose  to  be  more  distinct  and  definite  in  their  utter- 
here  their  ear  fails  them ;  they  have  been  accustomed  only  to  loose  cursory  speaking, 
sad,  for  want  of  firmness  of  pronunciation,  are  like  those  painters  who  draw  the  muscular 
exertions  of  the  human  body  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy*  This  is  one  reason,  per- 
mot,  why  we  find  the  elocution  of  so  few  people  agreeable  when  they  read  or  speak  to  an 
assembly,  while  no  few  offend  us  by  their  utterance  in  common  conversation.  A  thousand 
fcuhs  lie  concealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to  view ;  and  it  is  only  by 
pnmoameing  on*  larger  scale,  as  publiek  speaking  may  be  called,  that  we  prove  the  pro- 
pristy  ef  our  elocution.  As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from  analogy  which 
m  net  at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were,  tarnish  the  pronnn- 
oatisn,  and  make  it  less  brilliant  and  agreeable.  There  are  few  who  have  turned  their 
tWafhtB  on  this  subject,  without  observing  that  they  sometimes  pronounce  the  same  word 
orayHabfe  in  n  different  manner ;  and  as  neither  of  these  manners  offend  the  ear,  they 
art  atalossto  which  they  shall  give  the  preference :  but  as  one  must  necessarily  be  more 
•ire table  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  than  the  other,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a 
Itictkuary  of  this  kind,  will  immediately  remove  this  uncertainty ;  and  in  this  view  of  the 
variety  we  shall  discover  a  fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  give  a  firmness  and 
sscsrily  to  our  pronunciation,  from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reason,  and  .the  gene* 
ftttesdency  of  the  language-— See  Principles,  Nos.  5t0, 547, 651,  etc. 

Bat,  alas  1  reasoning  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  overturned  by  a 
enoutrJoo  torn  Horace— 


USQ» 


**  Quern  penes  arbitriura  cm,  ei  jus  et  norma  loqdendi." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  succinct  way  of  ending  the  controversy ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  argument,  we  may  become  criticks  in  language,  without  the  trouble  of  studying  it: 
not  that  I  would  be  thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  custom  is  the  sove- 
reign arbiter  of  language;  far  from  it  I  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  is 
no  appeal  from  it.  I  wish  only  to  dispute  where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided;  for,  if 
once  custom  speak  out,  however  absurdly,  I  sincerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 

But  what  is  this^ustom  to  which  we  must  so  implicitly  submit?  Is  it  the  usage  of  the 
nulutede  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad?  This  has  never  been  asserted  by  the  most 
•ufuiae  abettors  ef  its  authority.  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges, 
with  those  of  the  learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from  their  elevated  birth  or 
station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  a  court?  To  confine  propriety  to  the 
latter,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  seems  an  injury  to  the  former,  who,  from  their  very 
profession,  appear  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  share,  at  least,  in  the  legislation  of  language, 
if  not  to  an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  polished  attendants  on  a  throne  are  as  apt  to  de- 
put  from  simplicity  in  language  as  in  dress  and  manners ;  and  novelty,  instead  of  *»ffrmy 
is  too  often  the  jut  et  norma  loquendi  of  a  court 

Perhaps  an  attentive  observation  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  usage  which  ought 
to  direct  us  is  neither  of  these  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  com- 
pouad  ratio  of  all  three.  Neither  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantick 
Gmejun  of  the  schools,  will  be  denominated  respectable  usage*  till  a  certain  number  of  the 
general  mass  of  speakers  have  acknowledged  them ;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common 
speakers  authorize  any  pronunciation  which  is  reprobated  by  the  learned  and  polite. 

As  those  sounds,  therefore,  which  are  the  most  generallv  received  among  the  learned 
sad  polite,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers,  are  the  most  legitimate,  we  may  conclude  that 
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a  majority  of  two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concur,  in  order  to  constitute  what  i* 
called  good  usage. 

Bat  though  custom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  understood,  there  are  several 
states  and  degrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  equivocal ;  and  the  only 
method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  custom  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those 
Dictionaries  which  professedly  treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of 
this  kmd,  that  the  general  current  of  custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of  words,  may  be 
collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  general  sense  of  Words  from 
Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  orthoepists  about  the  sound  of  words  always 
appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what  is  called  custom.  This 
method  I  have  adopted  in  the  following  work  ;  and  if  I  have  sometimes  dissented  from 
the  majority,  it  has  been  either  from  a  persuasion  of  being  better  informed  of  what 
was  the  actual  custom  of  speaking,  or  from  a  partiality  to  the  evident  analogies  of  the 
language. 

And  here  I  must  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for.  the 
freedom  with  which  I  have  criticised  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Sheridan.  As  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  I  knew  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  respected 
him;  and  think  every  lover  of  elocution  owes  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  his  unwearied 
addresses  to  the  public,  to  rouse  them  to  the  study  of  the  delivery  of  their  native  tongue. 
But  this  tribute,  however  just,  does  not  exempt  him  from  examination.  His  credit  with 
the  world  necessarily  subjects  him  to  animadversion,  because  the  errors  of  such  a  writer 
are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  reputation :  this  has  made  me  zealous  to  remark  his  in- 
accuracies, but  not  without  giving  my  reasons ;  nor  have  I  ever  taken  advantage  of  such 
faults  as  may  be  called  inadvertencies.*  On  the  same  principles  I  have  ventured  to  cri- 
ticise Dr.  Johnson,t  whose  friendship  and  advice  I  was  honoured  with,  whose  memory  I 
love,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  impress  me  with  something  like  religious  veneration 
and  awe.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  faults  myself;  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
it  would  be  a  miracle  to  escape  them ;  nor  have  I  the  least  idea  of  deciding  as  judge  fit  a 
case  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  people ;  I  have 
only  assumed  the  part  of  an  advocate  to  plead  the  cause  of  consistency  and  analogy,  mnd, 
where  custom  is  either  silent  or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  language  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  propriety :  so  that  my  design  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  register  of  its  present  state;  and,  where  the  authorities  of  Dictionaries 
or  Speakers  are  found  to  diner,  to  give  such  a  display  of  the  analogies  of  the  language  as 
may  enable  every  inspector  to  decide  for  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  explanation  of  words,  except  in  very  few  instances,  I  have  scru- 
pulously followed  Dr.  Johnson.  His  Dictionary  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by 
every  subsequent  lexicographer ;  and  so  servilely  has  it  been  copied,  tfcat  such  words  as 
he  must  have  omitted  merely  by  mistake,  as  Predilection,  Respectable,  Descriptive,  Suikfp 
Inimical,  Interference,  and  many  others,  are  neither  in  Mr.  Sheridan's,  Dr.  Kenrick's,  nor 
several  other  Dictionaries. 


•  The  inspector  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that  my  observation*  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary 
relate  to  the  first  edition,  published  in  his  life-time,  and  the  second,  some  time  after  his  death  t 
whatever  alterations  may  have  been  made  by  bis  subsequent  editors  1  am  totally 
quarated  with. 

t  See  MeefUek,  Sdrrhmt,  Csdie,  Further,  *c. 
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A$  Mr.  Iraertdan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
bad  the  best  opportunities  of  understanding  those 

Knariues  of  pronunciation  which  obtain  there, 
ill  extract  his  observations  on  that  subject 
« the  best  general  direction,  and  add  a  few  of 
■y  swa,  by  way  of  supplement,  which  I  hope 
edl  render  this  article  of  instruction  still  more 
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The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that 
■  leave  made  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
ivutb,  and  have  adopted  a  notation  different 
ana  Mr.  Sheridan,  1  am  obliged  to  make  use  of 
liferent  fig  ores  to  maik  the  vowels,  bnt  still 
ant  as  perfectly  correspond  to  his. 
"The  chief  mistakes  made  by  the  Irish,  In  pro- 
English,  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the 
of  the  two  first  vowels,  a  and  e  ;  the  form- 
er being  generally  sonnded  1  by  the  Irish,  as  in 
tat  ward  btr,  in  most  words  where  it  is  pronoun- 
etd  L  as  m  imp,  by  the  English.  Thas  the  Irish 
aw  nitron,  mltron,  the  vowel  a  having  the  same 
i  in  the  word  father  ;  whilst  the  English 
ee  them  as  if  written  pmptron,  mavtnm. 
fallowing  rale,  strictly  attended  to,  will  rec- 
Ub  mistake  through  the  whole  Janguage. 
When  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and 
sat  ike  aeeeaC  on  it.  it  is  invariably  pronounced 
l[<Uv]  by  the  English.  To  this  rale  there  are 
bat  three  exception*  in  the  whole  language,  to  be 
fame  in  the  words  father,  pap! .  maml.  The  Irish 
any  think  also  the  word  rather  an  exception,  as 
veil  v father;  and  so  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
taeir  ssaeaer  of  pronouncing  it  ri-ther,  laying  the 
accent  on  the  vowel  a  /  but  in  the  English  pro- 
Bssctanoa  the  consonant  Sk  is  taken  into  the  first 
salable,  as  than,  rmih'er,  which  makes  the  dif- 

■BTCQCe.  «• 

"  Wheaever  a  consonant  follows  the  vowel  m 
*  the  tame  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
eossoaaat,  the  vowel  a  has  always  its  fourth 
•end,  as  hit,  man  ;  as  also  the  same  sound  length- 
end  when  it  precedes  the  letter  r,  as  flr%  blr, 
tbeegk  the  accent  be  on  the  vowel ;  as  likewise 
vara  it  precedes  ins,  as  balm,  psilm.  The  Irish . 
igsoaat  of  this  latter  exception,  pronounce  all 
•eras  of  that  structure  as  if  they  were  written 
,  pssvss,  esespaa,  eesrss,  Ac.  In  the  third 
of  a,  marked  by  different  combinations  ot 
vswela  or  consonants,  such  as  ess,  in  Paul ;  aw, 
la  law ;  aU,  in  call ;  aid,  in  bald  ;  aUt,  in  talk, 
Ac.  the  Irish  make  no  mistake,  except  in  that  of 
As,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  second  vowel,  e,  is  for  the  most  part 


et  by  the  English,  when  the  accent  is 
H ;  whilst  the  iruhjn  most  words  give  it 
tae  aoead  of  slender  1,  sarin  hate.  This  sound  oi 
l[tt\  is  marked  by  different  combinations  of 
vowels,  men  as  ea,  ei,  e  final  mute,  ee,  and  !e. 
la  the  ten  last  combinations  of  ee  and  ie  the 
Irak  never  mistake;  such  as  in  meet,  seem, 
JMs,  believe,  ax. ;  but  in  all  the  others  they  al- 
aant  aaiversally  change  the  sound  of  •  into  &• 
Ikes,  in  the  combination  ea,  they  pronounce  the 
eenis  tea,  me,  flea**,  as  if  they  were  spelt  toy, 
an,  play t ;  instead  of  tee,  see,  pteese.  The  English 
eoastantly  give  this  sound  to  em  whenever  the 
aceeatn  on  the  vowel  e,  except  in  the  following 
wort*, -re**,  a  pear,  a  bemr,  to  bemr,  to  ferbemr, 
to  sneer,  to  ajar,  to  wear.  In  all  which  the  e 
■as  the  sound  of  i  in  bite.  For  want  of  knowing 
these  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  after 
sane  time  of  residence  in  London,  are  apt  to  fall 
am  the  general  role,  and  pronounce  these  words 
■  if  spelt  great,  beer,  eweer,  Ac. 

"  Ja  is  also  sounded  ee  by  the  English,  and  as 
I  by  the  Irish ;  thas  the  word  decent ,  receive,  are 
sroeoanced  by  them  as  if  written  deemte,  reeeme. 
m  a  always  sonnded  ee,  except  when  a  g  follows 
it. asm  the  words  reign,  feign,  deign,  Ac.;  as 
she  in  the  words  rein  (of  a  bridle),  refc*-deer, 
•da,  areas,  mU,  heir,  which  are  pronounced  like 
aaa),  fsBta,  srrene,  aaw,  mer* 
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-  The  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  it 
the  same  syllable,  when  accented,  have  the 
sound  of  ee,  as  in  the  words  supreme,  sincere,  re- 
pUte.  This  rule  is  almost  universally  broken 
through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  all  such 
words  as  if  written  su prime,  sinclre,  repUte,  Ac. 
There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the 
English  pronunciation,  which  are  the  words  Mere, 
where. 

"  In  the  way  of  marking  this  sound,  by  a  double 
e,  as  thus,  ee,  as  the  Irish  never  make  any  mis- 
takes, the  best  method  for  all  who  want  to  ac- 
quire the  right  pronunciation  of  these'  several 
combinations  is  to  suppose  that  ea,  ei,  and  e.  at 
tended  by  a  final  mute  e,  are  all  spelt  with  a 
double  e,  or  ee. 

"  JEy  is  always  sounded  like  a  by  the  English, 
when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  as  in  the  words  prep, 
eenvew,  pronounced  pray,  eenemp.  To  this  there 
are  but  two  exceptions,  in  the  words  kty  and  Uyt 
sounded  Jree,  lee.  The  Irish,  in  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce like  the  English,  often  give  the  same 
sound  to  ey  as  usually  belongs  to  Hj  thas  for 
prey,  convey,  they  say,  pree,  cenvee. 

"  A  strict  observation  of  these  few  rules,  with 
a  due  attention  to  the  very  few  exceptions  enu- 
merated above,will  enable  the  well-educated  na- 
tives of  Ireland  to  pronounce  their  words  exact» 
lv  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  polished  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  do,  so  far  as  the 
vowels  are  concerned.  The  diphthongs  they 
commit  no  fault  in,  except  in  the  sound  of  1, 
which  has  been*  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Grammar*  :  where,  likewise,  the  only  difference 
in  pronouncing  any  of  the  consonants  has  been 
pointed  Out  ;  which  is,  the  thickening  the 
sounds  of  d  and  f,  in  certain  situations ;  and 
an  easy  method  proposed  of  correcting  this 
habit  f. 

"  In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  shall  now 
give  a  list  of  Such  detached  words,  that  do  not 
come  under  any  of  the  above  rules,  as  are  pro. 


•  "  Vide  page  11,  where  the  true  manner  of  pro* 
nouneing  the  diphthong  i  is  pointed  out ;  the  Irish 
pronouncing  it  mnch  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
French. 

t  "  The  letter  d  has  always  the  same  sound  by 
those  who  pronounce  English  well ;  but  the  pro. 
vincials,  particularly  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welch,  in  many* words  thicken  the  sound  by  a 
mixture  of  breath.  Thus,  though  they  sound  the 
d  right  in  the  positive  loud  and  bread,  in  the  com- 
parative degree  they  thicken  it  by  ait  aspiration, 
and  sound  it  as  if  it  were  written  laudher,  bread- 
her.  This  vicious  pronunciation  is  produced  by 
pushing  the  tongue  forward  so  as  to  touch  the 
teeth  in  forming  that  sound :  and  the  way  to  core 
it  is  easy ;  for,  as  they  can  pronounce  the  d  pro- 
perly in  the  word  lend,  let  them  rest  a  little  upon 
that  syllable,  keeping  the  tongue  in  the  position 
of  forming  d,  and  then  let  them  separate  it  from 
the  upper  gum  without  poshing  it  forward,  and 
the  sound  der  will  be  produced  of  course :  for  the 
organ,  being  left  In  the  position  of  sounding  d  at 
the  end  of  the  syllable  tend,  is  necessarily  in  the 
position  of  forming  the  same  d  in  uttering  the  last 
syllable,  unless  it  makes  a  new  movement,  as  ha 
the  case  of  protruding  it  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth. 
This  letter  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  qui- 
escent, as  in  the  words  kemdkerchief,  handsome, 
handsel. 

"  In  pronouncing  the  letter  t,  the  Irish  and 
other  provincials  thicken  the  sound,  as  was  be. 
fore  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  d:  for  better 
they  say  bettker;  for  utter,  ntther ;  and  so  on  in 
all  words  of  that  structure.  This  faulty  manner 
arises  from  the  same  cause  that  was  mentioned  as 
affecting  the  sound  of  the  d  (I  mean  the  protruding 
of  the  tongue  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth,)  and  H 
euraWe  only  In  the  same  war. 
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RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  NATIVES  OP  IRELAND. 


souncod  differently  in  Ireland  from  what  they 
are  in  England : 


JHra 


cM'arful, 
fl'arful, 
dWr, 
flWr, 

g«th>rf  (gather) 

biard. 

bill, 

b&ah, 

pish,     , 

pill. 

p&i'pit, 

dir, 

kltch,  (catch) 
ciarse, .(  coarse) 
ciurse,  (course) 
dart, 
mali'cious, 
pidding, 

SuSsh,  (quash) 
zh'ur,  (leisure) 
cli'mour, 
Mi'kil,  (Michael) 
drftth,  (drought) 
siren,  (search) 
siurce,  (source) 
c&shion, 

strength,  (strength) 
knth,  (length) 
strftv,  (strove) 
driv,  (drove) 
tin'ure, 
tin'able, 
writh, 

wrlth,  (wroth) 
fi'rewel, 
rM, 
stride, 
shine, 

shism,  (schism J 
whVrefbre, 
thltefore, 
brltb,  (breadth) 
eowld,  (cold)  , 


chlr'ful. 
fitful, 
dire. 
Hire. 

glpe* 

elth'er. 
Ird. 
ball. 
bosh, 
pish, 
pill. 

aar- 

cltch. 

ciarse. 

ciarse. 

ciurt. 

mallsh'us. 

p&dding., 

aulsh. 
'zuure. 
clliu'mur* 
Ml'kel. 
dr&it. 
sArch. 
sirce. 
c&shion. 
strinkth. 
llnklh. 
strive, 
drive. 
U'nure. 
tt'nable. 
wrlth. 
writh. 
firVel 
rid. 
strid. 
shin, 
slzm. 
wheVfore. 
thAi'ibre. 
bridth. 
cild. 


bowld,  (bold) 

coffer, 

endaa'vour, 

f&t,  (foot) 

misclti'evoua, 

talon,  (onion) 

pit, 

rtah.  (reach) 

squi'dron, 

zai'lous, 

sas'lot, 


bild. 

cifer. 

endear. 

fit. 

inis'chivous. 

niin'yan. 

pit. 

reach. 

Su&d'run. 
Has. 
zAllut. 


"  These,  after  the  closest  attention,  are  all  the 
words,  not  included  in  the  rules  before  laid  down, 
that  1  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  which  the 
well-educated  natives  of  irelaud  differ  from  those 
of  England." 

I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  list,  but  desire  my  reader  to  observe,  that 
the  strongest  characteristic ks  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Ireland  is  the  rough  jarring  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  R,  and  the  aspiration  or  rough  breath- 
ing before  all  the  accented  vowels.  (Por  the 
true  sound  of  R,  see  that  letter  in  the  Principle*, 
No.  410.)  And  for  the  rough  breathing  or  aspi- 
ration of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  should  be  told  not 
to  bring  the  voice  suddenly  from  the  breast,  but 
to  speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  only. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land pronounce  m  at  the  end  of  a  word  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  form  two  separate  syllables.  Thus 
storm  and  farm  seem  sounded  by  them  as  if  writ- 
ten stauwum,  fa-rum  ;  while  the  English  sound 
the  r  so  soft  and  so  close  to  the  *»,  that  it  seems 
pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  statcm,faam. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
Im.  When  these  letters  end  a  word,  they  are,  in 
Ireland,  pronounced  at  such  a  distance,  that 
helm  and  realm  sound  as  if  written  hel-um  and 
rel-um  j  but  in  England  the  I  and  m  are  pro 
nounced  as  close  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  form 
but  one  syllable.  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary tor  the  pupil  to  make  a  collection  sf 
words  terminating  with  these  consonants^  and  so 
practise  them  over  till  a  true  pronunciattem  la 
acquired. 
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RULES  to  be  observed  fry  the  NATIVES  of  SCOTLAND  for  ottnining  a  just 

Promunciation  of  English. 


I 


1  HAT  pronunciation  which  distinguishes  the  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  is  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that.of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided  inlo  the 
$"««tUy,  qn*l»*y»  •nd  acoonttmtkm  of  the  vowels. 
With  respect  to  quantity,  it  may  he  observed 
that  the  scotch  pronounce  almost  all  their  ac- 
cented vowels  long.  Thus,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
they  would  pronoance  habit,  hop-bit ;  tepid,  tee* 
put;  simmer,  see-ner  ;  conscious,  caae-fAsss;  and 
subject,  soohjert  •  .*  it  is  not  pretended,  however, 
that  every  accented  vowel  is  so  pronouneed,  hot 
that  such  a  pronunciation  is  very  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  L  This  vowel  is  short  in  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  where  the  other  vowels  are 
loaf  ;  thas  evasion,  adhesion,  emotion,  confusum, 
have  the  a,  e,  o,  and  ss,  long  ;  and  in  these  in- 
stances the  Scotch  would  pronounce  them  like 
the  English  :  but  in  vision,  decision,  Ac.  where 
the  English  pronownce  the  t  short,  the  Scotch 
lengthen  this  letter  by  pronouncing  it  like  oe,  as 
if  the  words  were  written  vee-sien,  decee-sum,  ice. ; 
and  this  peculiarity  is  universal.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  to  correct  this,  will  be  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  usual  words  which  have  the 
vowel  short,  and  to  pronoance  them  daily  till  a 
habit  to  formed.— See  Principles,  No.  *»7. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
are  apt  to  pronoance  the  m  like  nap,  where  the 
English  give  it  the  slender  sound  :  thas  Baton  is 

E renounced  Samtan,  and  fatal,  fawtal.  It  may 
e  remarked,  too,  that  the  Scotch  give  this  sound 
lo  the  a  pieccded  by  sv,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  without  attending  to  the  exceptions.  Princi- 
ples, No.  M  ;  and  thas,  instead  of  making  wax, 
weft,  and  twang,  rhyme  with  tax,  shaft,  and 
hang,  they  pronounce  them  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
ear,  soft,  and  sang.  The  short  *  in  bed.  fed,  red, 
Ac  borders  too  much  upon  the  English  sound  of 
0  m  hod,  tad,  mad,  &c.  and  the  short  t  in  bid,  lid, 
rid,  too  much  on  the  English  sound  of  e  in  bed, 
ted,  red.  To  correct  this  errour,  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  collect  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  these 
vowels,  and  to  pronounce  the  long  ones  first,  and 
to  shorten  them  by  degrees  till  they  are  perfect- 
ly short 5  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  radical 
sound  of  the  vowel  In  both.  Thus  the  corre- 
spondent long  sounds  to  the  e  in  bed,  fed,  red,  are 
hade,  fade,  rode  ;  and  that  of  the  short  i  in  bid, 
Jtf,  rtf,  are  bead,  lead,  reed  ;  and  the  former  of 
these  classes  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the 
true  sound  of  the  latter,  the  only  difference  ly- 


•  IVat  this  is  the  general  mode  of  pronouncing 
tlsunVis 


these  words  in  Scot! 


indisputable;  and  it 


is  highly  probable  that  the  Scotch  have  pre* 
served  the  old  English  pronunciation,  from  which 
the  English  themselves  have  insensibly  departed. 
Dr.  Hicks  observed,  long  ago,  that  the  Scotch 
Surmised  in  their  language  much  more  than  the 
English  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a 
situation  nearer  to  the  Continent,  and  a  greater 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  made 
the  English  admit  of  numberless  changes  which 
aever  extended  to  Scotland.    About  the  reign  of 
Queen   Elisabeth,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin 
language*  were  cultivated,  and  the  pedantry  of 
showing  amecqoainiance  with  them  became  fa- 
shionable, it  is  not  improbable  that  an  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  many  words  took  place  :  for  as 
m  Latin  almost  every  vowel  before  a  single  con- 
sonant is  short,  so  In  English  almost  every  vowel 
in  the  same  situation  was  supposed  to  be  long,  or 
our  ancestors  would  not  have  doubled  the  con- 
sonant In  the  participles  of  verbs,  to  prevent  the 
preceding  vowel  from  lengthening.    But,  when 
once  this  affectation  of  Latinity  was  adopted,  it 
is  no  wonder  it  should  extend  beyond  its  prin- 
ciple, and  shorten  several  vowels  in  English, 
because  they  were  short  in  the  original  Latin  \ 
and  In  this  manner,  perhaps,  anient  the  diversity 
between   the  quantity  or  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  pronunciation  arise,  MX,  54*.— See  Drama. 
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ing  in  the  quantity.  The  short  *  m  not,  todre, 
got,  Ac.  is  apt  to  slide  into  Hie  short  «,  as  if  the 
words  were  written  nut,  tudge,  gut,  See.  To  rectify 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  0  is  the 
short  sound  of  aw,  and  ought  to  have  the  radical 
sound  of  the  deep  a  in  bait.  Thus  the  tadical 
sound  corresponding  to  the  0  in  not,  eat,  sot,  it 
found  in  naught,  caught,  sought,  tec. ;  and  these 
long  sounds,  like  the  former,  should  be  abbre- 
viated into  the  short  ones.  But  what  will  tend 
greatly  to  clear  the  difficulty  will  be,  to  remem- 
ber that  only  those  words  which  are  collected  in 
the  Principles,  No.  16J,  have  the  •  sounded  like 
short  w  when  the  accent  is  upon  it :  and  with  re 
spect  to  u  in  bull,  full,  jmU,  tic.  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to  the 
English  is  only  found  in  the  words  enumerated^ 
Principles.  No.  174. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  he 
observed  that  00  in  food,  mood,  moon,  seen.  dtc. 
which  ought  always  to  have  a  long  sound,  ta  ge- 
nerally shortened  in  Scotland  to  that  middle 
sound  ot  the  u  in  Mill  .*  and  it  mast  be  remember- 
ed that  wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot,  are  the 
only  words  where  this  sound  of  se  ought  to  take 
place. 

The  accentuation,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
(if  by  accentuation  we  mean  the  stress,  and  not 
the  kind  of  stress,)  is  so  much  the  same  as  that  of 
England,  that  I  cannot  recollect  many  words  in 
which  they  differ.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
versification  of  each  country  would  be  different: 
for,  as  English  verse  is  formed  by  accent  or  stress, 
if  this  accent  or  stress  were  upon  different  syl- 
lables in  different  countries;  what  is  verse  in 
England  would  not  be  verse  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land :  and  this  sufficiently  shows  how  very  in- 
definitely the  word  Accent  U>  generally  used. 

Mr.  Blphinston,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge  in  this  case,  tells  us  that  in 
Scotland  thev  pronounce  silence,  bids,  canvass, 
sentence,  triumpn,  comfirt,  solace,  construe,  res- 
cue, respite,  govern,  har&ss,  ransack,  canctl,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  instead  of  the 
first.  To  tills  list  may  be  added  the  word  menace. 
which  they  pronounce  as  if  written  menass  ;  and 
though  they  place  the  accent  em  the  last  syllable 
of  canal,  like  the  English,  they  broaden  the  a  in 
the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  es> 
nawl.     It  may  be  farther  observed  that  they 

{dace  an  accent  on  the  comparative  adverb  as, 
n  the  phrases  as  much,  as  little,  as  many,  as 
great,  Ac.  while  the  English,  except  in  some 
very  particular  emphatlcal  cases,  lay  no  stress 
on  this  word,  but  pronounce  these  phrases  like 
words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  without  any  ac- 
cent on  the  first. 

But,  besides  the  mispronunciation  of  single 
words,  there  is  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  are  accompanied  that  distinguishes  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland  or  Scotland  as  much  as  an  impro- 
per sound  of  the  letters.  This  is  vulgarly  (and. 
if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only,  but  the  kind  of 
stress,  1  think  not  improperly)  called  the  accent*. 
For  though  there  is  an  asperity  in  the  Irish  dia- 
lect, and  a  drawl  in  the  Scotch,  independent  of 
the  slides  or  inflections  they  make  use  of,  yet  It 
may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  much  of 
the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  these  dialects 
may  be  reduced  to  a  predominant  use  of  one  of 
these  slides.  Let  any  one,  who  has  sufficiently 
studied  the  speaking  voice  to  distinguish  the 
slides,  observe  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irishman 
and  a  Scotchman,  who  have  much  of  the  dialect 
of  their  country,  and  he  will  find  that  the  former 
abounds  with  the  falling,  and  the  latter  with  the 
rising  inflection  t ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  a  teach- 
er, if  he  understands  these  slides,  ought  to  direct 


•  See  this  more  fully  exemplified  in  Elements 
of  Elocution,  Vol.  II.  page  IS. 

i  Or  rather  the  rising  circumflex.  For  an  ex* 
planation  of  this  inflection,  see  Rhetorical  Grain* 
mar,  third  edition,  page  79. 


RULES  TO  BK  OBSBRVBD  BY  THB  NATIVES  OF  SCOTLAND,  me. 


IS 

nil  instruction  to  as  to  remedy  the  imperfection* 
Bat  as  avoiding  the  wrong,  end  seising  the  right 
at  the  uune  instant,  is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  task 
for  human  powers,  I  would  advise  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the  accent,  to  pro- 
nounce almost  all  his  words,  and  end  all  his  sen- 
tences, with  the  rising  slide  j  and  a  Scotchman, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  use  the  falling  Inflection  : 
this  will,  in  some  measure,  counteract  the  na- 
tural propensity,  and  bids  fairer  for  bringing  the 
pupil  to  that  nearly  equal  mixture  of  both  slides, 
which  distinguishes  the  English  speaker,  than 
endeavouring  at  first  to  catoh  the  agreeable  va- 
riety. Por  this  purpose  the  teacher  ought  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  single  words  in  the  lemon  with 
the  falling  inflection  to  a  Scotchman,  and  with 
the  rising  to  an  Irishman  $  and  should  frequently 
give  the  pauses  in  a  sentence  the  same  inflection* 
to  each  of  these  pupils,  where  he  would  vary 
them  to  a  native  of  England.  But,  while  the  hu- 
man voice  remains  unstudied,  there  is  little  ex- 
pectation that  litis  distinction  of  the  slides  should 
be  applied  to  these  useful  purposes, 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inflection,  which  I  take 
to  he  a  falling  circumflex*  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Scotch,  the  Weloh  pronounce  the 
sharp  consonants  and  aspij-attoiis  tmtead  of  the 
flat.  (See  Principles,  No.  W,  41.)  Thus  for  big 
they  say  pick ;  for  blood,  pioot ;  and  for  good, 
coot.  Instead  of  vir.tuo  and  vice,  they  say  JLrtue 
and  Jlce ;  instead  of  teal  and  praise,  they  say 
seal  and  prace  ;  instead  of  these  and  those,  they 
say  thece  and  thoce  ;  and  instead  of  azure  and 
osier,  they  say  masher  and  osher  ;  and  lor  jail, 
chail.  Thus  there  are  nine  distinct  consonant 
sounds,  which,  to  the  Welch,  are  entirely  useless. 
To  speak  with  propriety,  therefore,  the  Welch 
ought  for  some  time  to  pronounce  the  flat  con- 
sonants and  aspirations  only  ;  that  is,  they  ought 
not  only  to  pronounce  them  where  the  letters  re- 
quire the  flat  sound,  but  even  where  they  require 
the  sharp  sound  :  this  will  be  the  best  way  to 
acquire  a  habit ;  and,  when  this  is  once  done,  a 
distinction  will  be  easily  made,  and  a  just  pro- 
nunciation more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  England  remote 
from  the  capital  where  a  different  system  of  pro- 
nunciation does  not  prevail.  As  in  Wales  they 
6  renounce  the  sharp  consonants  for  the  flat,  so 
i  Somersetshire  they  pronounce  many  of  the  flat 
instead  of  the  sharp :  thus  for  Somersetshire,  they 
say  Zomersetshire  s  for  father,  vather  ;  for  rAink, 
mink  ;  and  for  sure,  tthure*. 

There  are  dialects  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in 
England ;  but,  as  a  consideration  of  these  would 
lead  to  a  detail  too  minute  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  shall  conolude  these  remarks  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  country- 
men, the  Cockneys  ;  who,  as  they  are  the  models 
of  pronunciation  to  the  distant  provinces,  ought 
to  be  the  more  scrupulously  correct. 

Pi  a  st  Pault  or  ths  Lou  von  mm.— Pronouncing 
s  indistinctly  after  st. 

The  letter  s,  after  st,  from  the  very  difficulty 
of  its  pronunciation,  is  often  sounded  inarticu- 
lately. The  inhabitants  of  London,  of  the  lower 
order,  cut  the  knot,  and  pronounce  it  in  a  distinct 
syllable,  as  if  e  were  before  It;  but  this  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  blemish  in  speaking  x  the 
three  last  letters  in  posts,  Jlsts,  mists,  Ac.  must 
all  be  distinctly  heard  in  one  syllable,  and  with- 
out permitting  the  letters  to  coalesce.  Por  the 
acquiring  of  this  sound,  it  will  be  proper  to  select 
nouns  that  end  in  st  or  ste ;  to  form  them  into 
plurals,  and  pronounce  them  forcibly  and  dis- 
tinctly every  day.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  third  person  of  verbs  ending  in  sts  or  stes, 
as  persists,  wattes,  hastes,  Ac. 

Second  Pa v lt— Pronouncing  yt  for  v, 
and  inversely. 

The  pronunciation  of  v  for  w.  and  more  fre- 

Snently  of  to  for  v,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
on,  and  those  not  always  of  the  lower  order,  is 
a  blemish  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  difficulty 
of  remedying  this  defect  is  the  greater,  as  the 


*  See  the  word  Change. 


cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  has  a  tendency  to> 
promote  the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  are  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil 
pronounce  veal  and  vinegar,  not  as  if  written  tweof 
and  winegar,  you  will  find  him  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce wine  and  winds*  if  written  ewe  and  vfW. 
The  only  method  of  rectifying  this  habit  seems  to> 
be  this :  Let  the  pupil  select  from  a  Dictionary 
not  only  all  the  words  that  begin  with  v,  but  as 
many  as  he  can  of  those  that  have  this  letter  in 
any  other  part-  Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  un- 
der lip  while  he  is  sounding  the  v  in  those  words, 
and  to  practise  this  every  day  till  he  pronounce* 
the  v  properly  at  first  sight :  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  him  pursue  the  same  method  with  tee 
w  ;  whieh  he  must  be  directed  to  pronounce  by 
a  pouting  out  of  the  lips,  without  suffering  them 
tn  touch  the  teeth.  Thus  by  giving  all  the  at- 
tention to  only  one  of  these  letters  at  a  time, 
and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  sound  of  that,  we 
shall  at  last  find  both  of  them  reduced  to  their 
proper  pronunciation  in  a  shorter  lime  than  by 
endeavouring  to  rectify  them  both  at  once. 

Tbied  Fault.— -Not  sounding  h  after  w. 

The  aspirate  h  is  often  sunk,  particularly  in  the 
capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  least  distinc- 
tion of  sound  between  while  and  wile,  whet  and 
wet,  where  and  were,  me.  The  best  method  to 
rectify  this  is  to  collect  all  the  words  of  this  de- 
scription from  a  Dictionary,  and  write  them 
down  ;  and,  instead  of  the  wA,  to  begin  them  with 
hoo  in  a  distinct  syllable,  and  so  to  pronounce 
them.  Thus  let  while  be  written  and  sonnded 
hoc-lie  i  whet,  hoo-et ;  where,  hoe-are  ;  whip,  hoo-ip, 
ttc.  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes, 
than  placing  the  aspirate  in  its  true  position  be- 
fore the  w,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon,  which  the  words 
come  from  ;  where  we  may  observe  thai,  though 
we  have  altered  the  orthography  of  our  ances- 
tors, we  have  still  preserved  their  pronunciation. 

Poortb  Pault.— Net  sounding  h  where  it  ought 
to  be  sounded,  and  inversely. 

A  still  worse  habit  than  the  last  prevails,chiefly 
among  the  people  of  London,  that  of  sinking  the 
h  at  the  beginning  of  words  where  it  ought  to  be 
sounded,  and  of  sounding  it  either  where  it  is 
not  seen,  or  where  it  ought  to  be  sunk.  «ThSs  we 
not  an  frequently  hear,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, heart  pronounced  art,  and  arm,  harm.  This 
is  a  vice  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  pronouncing 
the  e  for  the  w,  and  the  w  for  the  e,  and  requires 
a  similar  method  to  correct  it. 

As  there  are  so  very  few  words  in  the  language 
where  the  initial  h  is  sunk,  we  may  select  these 
from  the  rest,  and,  without  setting  the  pupil 
right  when  he  mispronounces  these,  or  when  he 
prefixes  h  improperly  to  other  words,  we  may- 
make  him  pronounce  all  the  words  where  A  is 
sounded,  till  he  has  almost  forgot  there  are  any 
words  pronounced  otherwise  t  then  he  may  go 
over  those  words  to  which  he  improperly  prefixes 
the  A,  and  those  where  the  h  Is  seen,  but  not 
sounded,  without  any  danger  of  an  interchange. 
As  these  latter  words  are  but  few,  I  shall  subjoin 
a  catalogoe  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  learner: 
Heir,  heiress,  herb,  herbage,  honest,  hontstp, 
honestlw,  honour,  honourable,  honourably,  hospital, 
hostler,  hour,  hourlf  humble,  humoio,  humble/, 
humour,  humourist,  humorous,  humorously,  *«! 
moursome:  where  we  may  observe,  that  humour 
and  its  compounds  not  only  sink  the  h,  bat  sound 
the  w  like  the  pronoun  pen,  or  the  noun  mew.  as 
if  written  pewmour,  pswmerous,  Ac.    • 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of 
the  more  glaring  erroars  of  my  countrymen,  who. 
with  all  their  faults,  are  still  upon  the  whole  the 
best  pronouncer*  of  the  English  language :  for 
though  the  pronunciation  of  London  is  certainly 
erroneous  in  many  words,  yet,  upon  being  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  place,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best;  that  is,  not  only  the  best  bv 
courtesy,  and  because  it  happens  to  be  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  capital,  but  the  best  by  a  better 
title,  that  of  being  more  generally  received :  or. 
in  other  words,  though  the  people  of  London  are 
erroneous  In  the  pronunciation  of  many  words, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place  are  erroneous 
in  many  more.  Nay,  harsh  as  the  serftence  maw 
seem,  those  at  a  considerable  distance  Irons  the 


MBXGTOONATO 

Mptalfa  not  only .  mtensonnnnce  many  word* 
tabs  separately,  fiat  they  scarcely  pronounce 

uiitj  ft  tingle  word,  syllable,  or  letter. 

f  the  short  sound  of  the  letter  «  in  trunk, 
t7  4c.  diner  from  the  loand  of  that  letter  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  they  sound 
it  like  the  s  in  butt,  and  nearly  as  if  the  words 
were  written  free**,  eoenJt,  Ac  it  necessarily  fol- 
lews  that  every  word  where  the  second  sound  of 
that  letter  occurs  must  by  those  provincials  be 
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Bat  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have 
linn  manifest  advantage  over  all  the  other  iaha- 
bitanu  of  the  island,  they  have  the  disadvantage 


of  beingjnore  disgraced  by  their  peculiarities 
than  any  other  people.  The  grand  difference 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  is,  that 
people  of  education  in  London  are  generally  free 
from  the  vines  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  best  edu- 
cated people  in  the  provinces,  if  constantly  re- 
sident there,  are  sure  to  be* strongly  tinctured 
with  the  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  Hence  it  is  that  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  London,  though  not  half  so  erroneous  as  that 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  provinces,  U, 
to  a  person  of  correct  taste,  a  thousand  times 
more  offensive  and  disgusting. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  FOREIGNERS, 
to  swswisi  a  Knowledge  ef  the  Marks  in  this  Dictionary,  and  to  acquire  a  right 
Prmumeiation  of  every  Ward  in  the  EnglUk  Language, 


At  the  eosrods  of  the  Towels  are  different  in 
efferent  languages,  it  would  be  endless. to  bring 
parallel  sounds  rrqm  the  various  languages  of 
■■rope  ;  hot,  as  the  French  is  so  generally  un- 
derstood upon  the  Continent,  if  we  can  reduce 
the  sounds  of  the  English  letters  to  those  of  the 
French,  we  shall  render  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language  very  generally  attainable  :  and  this,  it 
Is  presomed,  will  be  pretty  accurately  accom- 
plished by  observing  the  following  directions : 


A  ei 

N   en 

B  bi 

0    o 

C  ei 

P    pi 

D  di 

Q    Men 

B  i 

R   err 

6  %i 

8    est 

T    ti 

H  etch 

U   ton 

I    a? 

V    vi 

J    aji 

W  dobtl 

K  fai 

X  ex 

L  eU 

Y   euai 

Z   wtdd. 


The  French  have  all  our  vowel  sounds,  and 
via  therefore  find  the  pronunciation  of  them 
▼err  easy.  The  only  difficulty  they  will  meet 
with  stums  to  be  i,  which,  though  demonstrably 
consnoeed  of  two  successive  sounds,  has  passed 
lor  a  simple  vowel  with  a  very  competent  judge 
of  English  pronunciation  •.  The  reason  is,  these 
two  eoonds  are  pronounced  so  closely  together 
as  to  require  some  attention  to  discover  their 
parte :  this  attention  Mr.  Sheridan  t 

gave,  er  he  would  not  have  told  us  that 
this  dipnthong  is  n  compound  of  our  fullest  and 
slenderest  sounds  I  and  s ;  the  first  made  by  the 
largest,  and  the  last  by  the  smallest  aperture  of 
the  month.  Mow  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  ianconmcy  of  this  definition.  The  third  sound 
of «.  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  third 
sound  of  e,  when  combined  with  the  first  sound 
of  e,  meet  inevitably  form  the  diphthong  in  ftey, 
#•#,  etc.  and  not  the  diphthongal  eflbnd  of  the 
rel  i  in  Wa9  and  the  personal  pronoun  J;  this 
oond  will,  upon  a  close  examination,  be 

to  he  composed  of  the  Italian  m  in  the  last 
syllable  of  name,  and  the  first  sound  of  e,  pro- 
sly  together  as  possible  J ;  and  for 


•  Wares,  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  page  ft, 

♦  See  Section  III.  of  his  Prosodial  Grammar, 
prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

X  Holder,  the  most  philosophical  and  accurate 
Investigator  of  the  formation  and  powers  of  the 
letters,  says  :  "  Our  vulgar  I,  as  in  stile,  seems 
to  be  each  a  diphthong,  (or  rather  syllable,  or  part 
of  ft  syllable,)  composed  of  a,  i,  or  e,  f,  and  not 
n  simple  original  vowel."    Elements  of  Speech, 


tt 


Dr.  Wellts,  speaking  of  the  long  English  f,  says 
ft  m  sounded  M  eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum 
ei  hi  voeibns  snefe.    menus;  pens,  nan  is,  &c. 
sennm  hanet  compositum  ex  Gallorum  e 
fi  I  vel  y."    Grammatica  Lingua)  AnglU 


the  exactness  of  this  definition  I  appeal  to  every 
just  English  ear  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  diphthongal  vowel  u  is  composed  of 
the  French  I,  pronounced  as  closely  as  possible 
to  their  diphthong  en,  or  the  English  is  and  4 
perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  tho  French 
would  give  to  the  letters  year,  and  which  is  ex- 
actly the  sound  the  English  give  to  the  plural  ot 
the  second  personal  pronoun. 

The  diphthong  ei  or  ey  is  composed  of  the 
French  &  and  i  ;  thus  my  and  bee  would  be  ex- 
actly expressed  to  a  Frenchman  by  writing  them 
tat  and  Ml.  J  " 

The  diphthongs  en  and  ow,  when  sounded  like 
en,  are  composed  of  the  French  A  and  the  diph- 
thong en/  and  the  English  sounds  of  *****  and 
new  may  be  expressed  to  a  Frenchman  by  spell- 
ingthem  laden  and  nfien. 

W  is  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong  en 
thus  West  is  equivalent  to  Outst,  and  wait  te 
email, 

r  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  French  lettei 
of  that  name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  i;  thus 
jfcke,  yew,  &c.  is  expressed  by  lake,  urn,  Ac. 

«/,  or  /consonant,  must  be  pronounced  by  pre- 
fixing d  to  the  French  J  ;  thus  Joy,  Joy,  Ac.  sound 
to  a  Frenchman  as  if  spelled  aji,  dJOi,  *>c.  It 
any  difficulty  be  found  in  forming  this  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  it  will  be  removed  by  pronouncing 
the,/,»  ?*'  "»d  spelling  these  words  «tfe*,  edj&i,  &c. 

Ch,  in  English  words  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  f 
were  prefixed  ;  thus  the  sound  ot  chair,  cheese, 
chain,  ftc.  would  be  understood  by  a  Frenchman 
lf  &*,*£*•  w.ere  w"tt*n  fcaere,  tchize,  i  chine. 

Sh  in  English  is  expressed  by  ch  in  French  ; 
thus  Mens*,  share,  tec.  would  be  spelled  by  a 
Frenchman  chime,  ehire,  ttc. 

The  ringing  sound  ng  in  long,  sang.  Sec,  may  be 
perfectly  conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  French  word  Encore,  as  the  first 
syllable  of  thin  word  1*  exactly  correspondent  to 
the  sound  in  throe  English  words  ;  and  for  the 
formation  of  it  see  Principles,  No.  67 ;  also  the 
word  Kncere. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  every  foreigner  finds 
in  pronouncing  English  is  the  lisping  consonant 
th.  This,  it  mav  be  observed,  ha*,  like  the  other 
consonants,  a  sharp  and  flat  sound  ;  sharp  as  in 
thin,  bath;  flat  as  in  that,  with.  To  acquire  the 
true  pronunciation  of  this  difficult  combination, 
it  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  those  words  where 
It  is  initial :  and,  first,  let  the  pupil  protrude  his 
tongue  a  little  way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  press 
It  between  them  as  if  going  to  bite  the  tip  of  it; 
while  this  is  doing,  if  he  wishes  to  pronounce 
thin,  let  him  hiss  as  if  to  soond  the  letter  #;  and 
after  the  hiss,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  with- 
in his  teeth,  and  pronounce  the  preposition  in, 
and  thus  will  the  word  thin  be  perfectly  pro- 
nounced. If  be  would  pronounce  that,  let  him 
place  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  as  before ; 
and  while  he  is  hissing  as  if  to  sound  the  letter  s, 
let  him  withdraw  his  tongue  Into  his  mouth,  and 
immediately  pronounce  the  preposition  at.   To 

I  pronounce  this  combination  when  final  in  bath, 
et  him  pronounce  en,  and  protrude  the  tongue 
beyond  the  teeth,  pressing  the  tongue  with  them, 
and  hissing  as  if  to  sound  s  ;  if  he  would  pie- 


direct***  tt>  pomwn***. 


neMce  «**,  let  hira  first  fotm  wf,  put  the  tongue 
in  the  M««  position -at  before,  and  Mm  as  if  Ho 
sound  s.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  pupil 
dwell  tome  time  with  the  tongue  beyond  the 
teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  pronounce 
dally  some  words  oat  of  a  Dictionary  beginning 
and  ending  with  these  letters. 

These  directions.  It  is  presumed,  If  properly  at* 
tended  to.  will  be  suflleient  to  give  such  foreign- 
ers as  understand  French,  and  have  not  access  to 
a  master,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Bnglish  pro- 
nunciation ;  but,  to  render  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  marked  by  figures  in  this  Dictionary  still 
more  easily  to  be  comprehended — with  Chose 
English  words  which  exemplify  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  1  have  associated  such  French  words 
as  have  vowels  exactly  corresponding  to  them, 
and  which  immediately  convey  the  true  Bnglish 
pronunciation.  These  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  or  written  down  and  held  in  his  hand 
while  the  pupil  is  inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners 
and  provincials  will  be  derived  from  the  classi- 
fication of  words  of  a  similar  sound,  and  drawing 
the  line  between  the  general  role  and  the  ex- 
ception. This  has  been  an  arduous  task  ;  but  it 
is  noped  the  benefit  arising  from  it  will  amply 
repay  it.  When  the  numerous  varieties  of  sounds 
annexed  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants, 
lie  scattered  without  bounds,  a  learner  is  be- 
wildered and  discouraged  from  attempting  to 
distinguish  them  ;  but  when  they  are  all  classed, 
arranged,  and  enumerated,  the  variety  seems 
less,  the  number  smaller,  and  the  distinction 
easier.  What  an  inextricable  labyrinth  do  the 
diphthongs  em  and  ou  form  as  they  lie  loose  In 
the  language  1  but  classed  and  arranged  as  we 
find  them,  Nos.  2S0,  Sec.  and  313,  Sec.  the  confu- 
sion vanishes,  they  become  much  less  formidable, 
and  a  learner  has  it  in  his  power,  by  repeating 
them  daily,  to  become  master  of  them  all  in  a 
very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  it  are  so 
various,  and  the  exceptions  so  numerous;  but  let 
the  inspector  consult  the  article  Accent  in  the 


Principles,  particularly  Nos  *»»,  5A3,  tfW,&c  and 
he  w*rl  soon  perceive  now  much  of  our  language 
is  regularly  accented,  and  how  much  that  which 
is  irregular  is  facilitated  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  greater  number  of  exceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful  for 
gaining  the  English  accent  as  the  reading  of 
verse.  This  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  tli«* 
right  accentuation  ;  and,  though  a  different  poei- 
tion  of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  beginning  of  a  verse,  there  is  a  sufficient  re- 
gularity to  render  the  pronouncing  of  verse  a 
powerful  means  of  obtaining  such  a  distinction  of 
force  and  feebleness  as  is  commonly  called  the 
accent :  for  it  may  be  observed  that  a  foreigner 
is  no  less  distinguishable  by  placing  an  accent 
upon  certain  words  to  which  the  English  give  no 
stress,  than  by  placing  the  stress  upon  a  wrong 
syllable.  Thus  if  a  foreigner;  when  he  calls  for 
bread  at  table,  by  saying  git* me  seme  breed,  lays 
an  equal  stress  upon  every  word,  though  every 
word  should  be  pronounced  with  its  exact  sound, 
we  immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native.  An 
Englishman  would  pronounce  these  four  words 
like  two,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  first,  and  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  last,  as 
if  written  giveme  tomebrtd ;  or  rather  givme 
swnbrid ;  or  more  commonly,  though  vulgarly, 

fimme  aemebrtd.  Terse  may  sometimes  induce  a, 
brelgner,  as  it  does  sometimes  injudicious  na- 
tives, to  lay  the  accent  on  a  syllable  in  Ions; 
words  which  ought  to  have  none,  as  in  a  couplet 
of  Pope's  Bssay  on  Criticism  : 

"  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
"  Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev*ry  place." 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  eloquence  as  well  as  the 
first,  which  would  be  certainly  wrong  ;  but  this 
fault  is  so  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of 
laying  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  tha*  it 
almost  vanishes  from  observation  ;  and  this  mis- 
accentuation  verse  will  generally  guard  him 
from.  The  reading  of  verse,  therefore,  will,  if  * 
am  not  mistaken,  be  found  a  powerful  regulator 
both  of  accent  and  emphasis. 
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1 HB  First  Principle*  or  Elements  of  Pronun- 

elation  are  Letters : 

Tke  Letters  of  the  English  Language  mre: 

Roman.  Italic.     Name* 

a 

bee 

see 


A   a 

A   a 

B  b 

B  b 

0   c 

C  e 

D  d 

D  d 

B  e 

K    € 

F  f 

Z* 

H  h 

I    1 

1    I 

u 

J  J 
K  k 

L  1 

L    I 

U  m 

M  m 

N  n 

N  n 

O  o 

0    o 

*   * 

Z  * 

8? 

%<r 

8    t 

S    s 

T    t 

T   t 

V   u 

U  u 

V   v 

r  v 

"W  w 

W  u 

X  z 

X  x 

T  y 

Y  9  , 

Z    s 

Z  % 

e 

tee 

attck 

i,  or  eye 

f  consonant,  or  Jay 

hap 

el 


o 
fee 

cue 
ar 
ess 
tee 

u,  or  pou 

v  consonant,  or  ute 

doable  u 

eks 

wp 

zed,  or  issard. 


48S. 


S.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  combinations 
of  letters  sometimes  used  in  printing ;  as,  ff,  fi,  fl, 
fl,  ffl,  and  &,  or  and  per  se  and,  or  rather  et  per 
te  and  ;  /",  jf ,  J,  fit  Ji,  and  «*. 

a.  Oar  letters,  says  Dr  Johnson,  are  commonly 
reckoned  twenty-four,  because  anciently  i  and  J, 
as  well  as  u  and  v.  were  expressed  by  the  same 
character ;  but  as  these  letters,  which  had  always 
different  powers,  have  now  different  forms,  our 
alphabet  may  be  properly  said  to  consist  of  twen- 
ty-six letters. 

4.  In  considering  the  sounds  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples of  language,  we  find  that  some  are  so  simple 
and  unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing  required  but 
the  dpening  of  the  mouth  to  make  them  under- 
stood, and  to  form  different  sounds.  Whence 
they  have  the  names  of  vowels,  or  voices  or  vocal 
sounds*  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  are 
others,  whose  pronunciation  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular application  and  use  of  every  part  of  the 
mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  pa- 
late, Sec.  which  yet  cannot  make  any  one  perfect 
sound  but  by  their  union  with  those  vocal  sounds  ; 
and  these  are  called  consonants,  or  letters  sound- 
ing with  other  letters. 

Definition  of  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

fi.  Towels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  five  in 
number;  namely,  a,  e,  i,  o,u;p and  w are  called 
vowels  when  they  end  a  syllable  or  word,  and 
consonants  when  they  begin  one. 

fi.  The  definition  of  a  vowel,  as  little  liable  to 
exception  as  any,  seems  to  be  the  following :  a 
▼owel  is  a  simple  sound  formed  by  a  continued 
effusion  of  the  breath,  and  a  certain  conformation 
of  the  mouth,  without  any  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion, or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  from 
the  moment  the  vocal  sound  oommenees  till  it 


sound,  possibly  be  a  consonant  in  the  former  f  Its 
initial  sound  is  generally  like  that  of  I  in  shire, 
or  ee  nearly  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  opening  of  the 
month  without  any  motion  or  contact  of  the  parts : 
in  a  word,  it  has  every  property  of  a  vowel,  and 
not  one  of  a  consonant.5'— -Introd.  to  Bog.  Oram. 

rThua  far  the  learned  bishop,  who  has  too  fixed 
a  fame  to  suffer  any  diminution  by  a  mistake  in 
so  trifling  a  part  of  literature  as  this :  but  it  may 
be  asked,  if  9  has  every  property  of  a  vowel  and 
not  one  of  a  consonant,  why,  when  it  begins  a 
word,  does  it  not  admit  of  the  euphonic  article  an 
before  itt 

f  An  ignorance  of  the  real  composition  of  «, 
and  a  want  of  knowing  that  it  partook  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  consonant,  has  occasioned  a  great  diver- 
sity and  uncertainty  in  prefixing  the  indefinite 
article  an  before  it.  Our  ancestors,  judging  of  its 
nature  fron  tu  name,  never  suspected  that  it  was 


7.  A  consonant  may  be  defined  to  be  an  inter- ' 
ruption  of  the  effusion  of  vocal  sound,  ariaing? 
from  the  application  of  the  organs  of  speed*  to 
each  other. 

8.  Agreeably  to  th:s  definition,  vowels  any  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  simple  and  compound; 
The  simple  a,  e,  o.  are  those  which  are  formed  by 
one  conformation  of  the  organs  Only  ;  that  is,  the 
organs  remain  exactly  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter ;  whereae,  in 
the  compound  vowels  i  and  u,  the  organ*  alter 
their  position  before  the  letter  is  completely 
sounded  :  nay,  these  letters,  when  commencing:  a 
syllable,  do  not  only  require  a  different  position 
of  the  organs  in  ordei  to  form  them  perfectly, 
but  demand  such  an  application  of  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  ef  a  pure  vowel ;  for  the  first  of  these  let* 
ters,  I.  when  sounded  alone,  or  ending  a  syllable 
with  the  accent  upon  it,  is  a  real  diphthong,  com- 
posed of  the  sounds  of  a  in  father,  and  of  e  in  they 
exactly  correspondent  to  the  sound  of  the  noun 
epe ;  and  when  this  letter  commences  a  svllable, 
as  in  mtn-km,  pin-ion,  ice.  the  sound  of  e  with 
which  it  terminates  is  squeezed  into  a  consonant 
sound,  like  the  double  e  heard  in  queen,  different 
from  the  simple  sound  of  that  letter  in  quean,  and 
this  squeezed  sound  in  the  commencing  i  makes 
it  exactly  similar  to  9  in  the  same  situation  ; 
which,  by  all  grammarians,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  consonant  •.  The  latter  of  these  compound 
vowels,  u,  when  initial,  and  not  shortened  by  a 
consonant;  commences  with  this  squeezed  sound 
of  e,  equivalent  to  the  9,  and  ends  with  a  sound 

E'ven  to  ee  in  woo  and  coo,  which  makes  its  name 
the  alphabet  exactly  similar  to  the  pronoun 
pouf.    If,  therefore,  the  common  definition  of  a 


*  How  so  accurate  a  grammarian  as  Dr.  Lowth 
could  pronounce  so  definitively  on  the  nature  of 

?,  and  insist  on  its  being  always  a  vowel,  can  only 
e  accounted  for  by  considering  the  small  atten- 
tion which  is  generally  paid  to  this  part  of  gram- 
mar.   His  words  are  these :  , 

"The  same  sound  which  we  express  by  the  ' 
initial  9,  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  many  instances 
expressed  by  the  vowel  e;  as  eoster,  pour;  and 
by  the  vewel  I;  as  to,  pew;  song,  poung.  In  tire 
word  pew  the  initial  p  has  precisely  the  same 
sound  with  I  in  the  words  view,  lieu,  adieu:  the  i 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vowel  in  these  latter; 
how  then  can  the  9,  which  has  the  very  same 


ORGANIC  FORMATION  OV  THB  LflTTJUUI  AHD  VOWBLB. 


If 


ftvd  be  just,  these  two  letters  are  to  far  from 
leaf  simple  vowels,  that  they  nay  more  pro- 
ffrifbe  called  semi-oonaonant  diphthongs. 

f.  That  jr  and  sr  are  consonants  when  they  begin 
•  void,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  the  best  grammarians; 
mS*  jet  Dr.  IawiIk  has  told  os  that  w  is  eqaiva- 
kat  to  at ;  bat,  if  this  were  the  ease;  it  would  ai- 
vbji  admit  of  the  particle  as)  before  it :  for,  though 
ve  save  no  word  in  the  language  which  com- 
maces  with  these  letters,  we  plainly  perceive 
tan,  if  ve  bad  such  a  word,  it  would  readily  ad- 
sot  of  ea  before  it,  and  consequently  that  these 
icons  are  not  equivalent  to  w.  Thus  we  find 
tat  the  common  opinion,  with  respect  to  the 
Jessie  capacity  of  these  letters,  is  perfectly  iost. 

m  Besides  the  vowels  already  mentioned,  there 
m  mother  simple  vowel  sound  found  under  the  00 
is  the  words  woo  and  coo ;  these  letters  have,  in 
fees?  two  words,  every  property  of  a  pure  vowel, 
let  when  found  in  toad,  mood,  Ac.  and  in  the 
vsrd  las,  pronounced  like  the  adjective  two:  bore 
to  ss  has  a  sqneesed  sound,  occasioned  by  cou- 
nseling the  mouth,  so  as  to  make  the  lips  nearly 
eaeh  other ;  and  this  makes  it,  like  the  i 
a,  not  so  much  a  double  vowel  as  a  sound 
reen  a  vowel  and  a  consonant. 


fleraytcatsssi  of  VowtU  and  Consonant*. 

11.  Towels  and  consonants  being  thus  denned, 
«  will  be  accessary,  in  the  neat  place,  to  arrange 
hs  Into  such  classes  as  their  similitudes  and 
sseeinc  difereoces  seem  to  require. 

IS-  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divisible 
am  vowels  and  consonants. 

11  The  vowels  are.  *,  e,  I,  e,  st,  and  y  and  w 
wbea  ending  a  syllable. 

It  The  consonants  are,  6,  c,  dtf,  g,  h,  J,  k,  I,  m, 
**  •*  *#  r. »,  t,  e,  ar,  *,  and  u  and  w  when  beein- 
siag  s  syllable. 

is.  The  vowels  may  be  subdivided  Into  suoh  as 
are  simple  and  pore,  and  into  such  as  are  com- 
pound and  impure.  The  simple  or-  pure  vowels 
sre  such  as  require  only  one  conformation  of  the 
organs  to  form  them,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs 
while  forming. 

Ml  The  compound  or  Impure  vowels  are  such 
st  require  more  than  one  conformation  of  the 
srgsas  to  form  them,  and  a  motion  in  the  organs 
voile  forming.  These  observations  premised,  we 
amy  csjl  the  following  scheme 


An  Analogical  Table  of  the  VowtU. 


«&hW 


smvhle, 


simple 
or  pure 


I 


Triphthong*  enumerated. 

0.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  syllable  are 
fsstrslty  called  a  diphthong,  and  three  a  triph- 
::  these  are  the  following : 

09 hoy, 

ue  niamuetudc, 
srf  .  . .  languid, 
ay.  ...  .  buy. 
aye .  (for  ever), 
eon  . .  beauty, 
eon.  plenteous, 
ieu ....  adieu, 
Jew ....  view, 
mameuvre. 


at ...  •  Csssnr, 

em* ...  .  jewel, 

ia  . .  .poniard, 

an  . . .  taught, 

it   ....  friend. 

sw . .  •  •  ■  law, 

la   •  •  •  passion, 

us  ... »  clean, 

as  •   eicononiy, 

ei    ....  voice, 

si  • .  •  ceiling. 

so   ■  ■  •  ■  moon, 

ss  •  • .  people, 

on  •  ■  •  •  found, 

m,  The 


ated  cad  distinguished  into 
Clouts. 

its  are  divisible  into  mutes, 
and  liquids. 


mt  a  pure  vowel,  and  constantly  prefixed  the 


i     sruel 
-    aim 


trtkle  an  before  nouns  beginning  with  this  letter : 
man  ausau,  an  useful  boom.  They  were  confirmed 
Is  urn  opinion  by  finding  the  an  always  adapted 
•I)m  short «,  as  aw  snmptrt,  an  umbrella,  without 
r?e?  dreaming  that  the  short  st  Is  a  pore  vowel, 
•si  SUsatlally  dhTerent  from  the  long  one.  But 
um  Bttderns,  not  resting  In  the  name  of  a  letter, 


19.  The  mutes  are  suoh  as  emit  bo  Stand  with- 
out a  vowel,  as  6,  p,  t,  d,  k,  and  0  and  g  hard. 

SO.  The  semi-vowels  are  such  as  emit  a  sound 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as/V  *»  *#  •» 
x,g  soft  or  J. 

tl.  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or  unite 
easily  with  the  mutes,  as  I,  ss,  n,  r. 

53.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  clesani- 
cation  of  the  consonants,  of  great  importance  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  letters,  and  that  is, 
into  such  as  are  sharp  or  flat,  and  simple  or  aspi- 
rated.' 

Sf.  The  sharp  consonants  are,  p,/,  f,  s,  k,  e 
hard. 

54.  The  flat  consonants  are,  J>,  v,  d,  s,  g  hard. 

55.  The  simple  consonants  are  those  which  have 
always  the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed  with 
others,  as  6,  p,f,  a,  *,  g  hard,  and  g  soft,  or  J. 

SO.  The  mixed  or  aspirated  consonants  are  those 
which  have  sometimes  a  hiss  or  aspiration  joined 
with  them,  which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and 
alters  it*  sound,  as  I  in  motion,  d  in  soldier,  s  in 
mission,  and  a  in  uswrv. 

V.  There  is  another  distinction  of  consonants 
arising  either  from  the  seat  of  their  formation,  or 
from  those  organs  which  are  ohiefly  employed  in 
forming  them.  The  best  distinction  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  that  which  divides  them  into  labials, 
dentals,  gutturals,  and  nasals. 

S8.  The  labials  are,  b,  p,f,  v.  The  dentals  are, 
t,  d,  s,  a,  and  soft  g  or  J.  The  gutturals  are,  A,  q, 
c  hard,  and  g  hard.  The  nasals  are*  ss,  »,  and  ng. 

SO.  These  several  properties  of  the  consonants 
may  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following 
table,  which  may  be  called 

An  Analogical  Table  of  the  Consonants. 


•«•  Mi*  ItS^'UT 
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bblfrasssl  liquid 


Rhsteff  tabkm  {if!/l/ 

Ha*dm.*{*^     }|{snftwi}mSBr' 

«-r  deatah  {fit  V  }f  {St,'3&}iSSiaV 
UH^*eutsu{^*^ 

o-uorsi.  {^^j*}****!!  "**  r' 

Deoio-gmttursl  or  nsisl  «r,  hamj. 

50.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  defined 
and  arranged,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  into  their  different  powers,  as 
they  are  differently  combined  with  each  other. 
But  previous  to  this,  thst  nothing  may  be  want- 
ing  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  first  principles  of 
pronunciation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  show  the 
organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters. 

51.  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  account 
of  the  organic  formation  of  the  letters  rather  cu- 
rious than  useful,  yet,  that  nothing  which  can  be 
preseuted  to  the  eye  may  be  wanting  to  Inform 
the  ear,  I  shall  in  this  follow  those  who  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  letter  to  its  seat, 
and  make  us,  as  it  were,  touch  the  sounds  we  ar- 
ticulate. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Vowels. 

SS.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
are  three  long  sounds  ot  the  letter  a,  which  are 
formed  by  a  greater  or  less  cxpansfou  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  mouth. 

33.  The  German  a,  heard  in  ball,  wall,  arc.  is 
formed  by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open  nearly 
in  a  circular  fornf,  while  the  tongue,  contracting 


and  consulting  their  ears  rather  than  their  eyes, 
have  frequently  placed  the  a  instead  of  am  before 
the  long  st.  and  we  have  seen  a  union,  a  univer- 
sity, a  useful  book,  from  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able pens  of  the  present  age.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
a  moment  of  the  propriety  of  this  orthography, 
when  we  reflect  that  these  words  actually  begin 
to  the  ear  with  f ,  and  might  be  spelled  founion, 
pouniversUf,  pouseful,  and  can  therefore  no  more 
admit  of  an  before  them  than  year  and  ueuUu 
8te  Remarks  on  the  Word  As  in  this  Dictionary, 
b 
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itself  to  the  root,  M  to  make  way  lor  the  sound, 
almost  rests  upon  the  under  jaw. 

M.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  father,  close*  the 
month  a  little  more  than  the  German  a;  and  by 
raising  the  lower  jaw,  widening  the  tongue,  and 
advancing  It  a  little  nearer  to  the  lips,  rcuders  its 
sound  less  hollow  and  deep. 

35.-  The  slender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is 
formed  in  the  mouth  still  higher  than  Jthe  last ; 
and  in  pronouncing  it  the  lips,  as  if  to  give  it  a 
slender  sound,  dilate  their  aperture  horizontally  ; 
while  the  tongue,  to  assist  this  narrow  emission 
of  breath,  widens  itself  to  the  cheeks,  raises  i(£lf 
nearer  the  palate,  and  by  these  means  a  less  mi- 
low  sound  than  either  of  the  former  is  produced. 

80.  The  e  in  e-qual  is  formed  by  dilating  the 
tongue  a  little  more,  and  advancing  i'.  nearer  to 
the  palate  and  the  lips,  which  produces  the  slen- 
derest vowel  in  the  language ;  for  the  tongue  is, 
in  the  formation  of  this  letter,  as  close  to  the  pa- 
late as  possible,  without  touching  it;  as  the  mo- 
ment the  tongue  touches  the  palate,  the  squeesed 
sound  of  ee  in  thee  and  meet  hi  formed,  which,  by 
its  description,  must  partake  of  the  sound  of  the 
consonant  y. 

ST.  The  4  in  i-dol  is  formed  by  uniting  the  sound 
of  the  Italian  a  in  father  and  the  e  in  e-qual,  and 

8 renouncing  them  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
ee  Directions  to  Foreigners  at  the  beginning  of 
this  .book,  page  13. 

S8.  The  9  In  e-pen  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same 
position  of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  wet-ter  ;  but  the 
tongue  is  advanced  a  little  more  into  the  middle 
Of  the  mouth,  the  lips  are  protruded,  and  form  a 
round  aperture  like  the  form  of  the  letter,  and 
the  voice  is  not  so  deep  in  the  mouth  as  when  a 
is  formed,  but  advances  to  the  middle  or  hollow 
of  the  mouth. 

30.  The  u  in  u-nit  is  formed  by  uniting  the 
squeezed  sound  ee  to  a  simple  vowel  sound,  heard 
in  jwoo  and  ceo ;  the  oo  in  these  words  is  formed 
by'  prottuding.  the  lips  a  little  more  than  in  a, 
forming  9  smaller  aperture  with  them,  and,  in- 
stead of  swelling  the  voice  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  bringing  U  as  forward  as  possible  to  the 
lips. 

49.  Y  final  in  try  is  formed  like  i :  and  w  final 
in  now  like  the  op,  which  has  just  been  described. 

In  this  view  of  the  organic  formation  of  the 
vowels  we  find  that  a,  e,  and  o,  are  the  only  sim- 
ple or  pure  vowels  :  that  *  is  a  diphthong,  and 
that  u  is  a  semi-consonant.  If  we  were  inclined 
to  contrive  a  scale  for  measuring  the  breadth  or 
narrowness,  or,  as  others  term  it,  the  openness  or 
closeness  of  the  vowels,  we  might  begin  with  e 
open,  as  Mr.  Elphinston  calls  it.  and  which  he 
announces  to  be  the  closest  of  all  the  vocal 
powers.  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  we 
find  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  extended  on  each 
side;  the  lips  almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing 
horizontally.  The  slender  m  in  waste  opens  the 
mouth  a  little  wider.  The  a  in  father  opens  the 
mouth  still  more  without  contracting  the  corners, 
pie  German  a,  heard  in  wall,  not  only  opens  the 
mouth  wider  than  the  former  a,  but  contracts  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  the  aperture 
approach  nearer  to  a  circle,  while  the  o  opens  the 
mouth  still  more,  and  contracts  the  corners  so  as 
to  make  i».  the  os  rotundum,  a  picture  of  the  letter 
it  sounds.  If 'therefore  the  other  vowels  were, 
like  e,  to  take  their  forms  from  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth  in  pronouncing  them,  the  German  a 
ought  necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  o  in  form  as  it  does  in  sound  ;  that 
is,  it  ought  to  have  that  elliptical  form  which  ap- 

f roaches  nearest  to  the  circle;  as  the  a  of  the 
talians,  and  that  of  the  English  in  father,  ought 
to  form  ovals,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  breadth 
6f  their  sounds  ;  the  English  a  in  waste  ought  to 
have  a  narrower  oval :  the  e  in  the  ought  to  have 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  and  the  squeezed  sound 
of  ee  in  seen  a  right  line ;  or,  to  reduce  these  lines 
to  solids,  the  o  would  be  a  perfect  globe,  the  Ger- 
man a  an  oblate  spheroid  like  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  Italian  a  like  an  egg,  the  English  slen- 
der a  a  Dutch  skittle,  the  e  a  rolling-pin,  and  the 
double  e  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants. 

41.  The  best  method  of  showing  the  organic 
formation  of  the  consonants  will  toe  to  class  them 
k»t)  snob  pairs  as  they  mUarally  fall  into,  and 


then,  by  describing  one,  we  shall  nearly  describe 
its  fellow  ;  by  which  means  the  labour  will  be 
lessened,  and  the  nature  oftthe  consonants  better 
perceived.  The  consonants  that  fall  into  pairs  are 
the  following : 


f 


f     t     e     sh     t h     k     ch— chair, 
v     d     x      th     dh     g       J-jaU. 


4*.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborately  and 
philosophically  upon  this  subject,  tells  us,  in  his 
Elements  of  Speech,  that  when  we  only  whisper 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  first  rank  of  these  let- 
ters from  the  second.  It  is  certain  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  nice ;  the  upper  letters 
seeming  to  have  only  a  smarter,  brisker,  appulse 
of  the  organs  than  ine  lower;  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  distinguished  by  sharp  and  flat.  The 
most  marking  distinction  between  them  will  be 
found  to  be  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  which  pre- 
cedes the  latter  letters  when  we  wish  to  pro- 
nounce them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former.  Thus, 
if  we  close  the  Jips,  and  put  the  fingers  on  then* 
to  keep  them  shut,  and  strive  to  pronounce  tlte  p9 
no  sound  at  all  will  be  heard  ;  but  in  striving  to 

fironounce  the  b  we  shall  find  a  murmuring  sound 
rom  the  throat,  which  seems  the  commencement 
of  the  letter ;  and  if  we  do  but  stop  the  breath  by 
the  appulse  of  the  organs,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  greater  force,  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  rest  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
consonants  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  im 
the  s  and  *  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters;  the 
former  is  sounded  by  the  simple  issue  of  the  breath 
between  the  teeth,  without  any  vibration  of  it  in 
the  throat,  and  may  be  called  a  hissing  sound  j 
while  the  latter  cannot  be  formed  without  gene, 
rating  a  sound  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  called 
a  vocal  sound.  The  upper  rank  of  letters,  there- 
fore, may  be  called  breathing  consonants;  and 
the  lower  vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  organic  formation  ot  each 
letter. 

43.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips  till 
the  breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting  it  issue 
fcy  forming  the  vowel  e. 

40.  F  and  V  are  formed  by  pressing  the  upper 
teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding  the  vowel 
•  before  the  former  and  after  the  latter  of  these 
letters. 

47.  T  and  D  are  formed  by  pressing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
then  separating  them,  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  e, 

48.  S  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the  tongue 
in  the  same  position  as  in  T  and  D,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  gums  as  to  stop  the  breath  .*  a  space 
is  left  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  for  the 
breath  to  issue,  which  forms  the  hissing  and  bus* 
sing  sound  of  these  letters. 

40.  SH  heard  in  mission,  and  th  in  evasion,  are 
formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and  *  ;  but 
in  the  former  the  tongue  is  drawn  a  little  in- 
wards, and  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from 
the  palate,  which  occasions  a  fuller  effusion  of 
breath  from  the  hollow  of.  the  mouth  than  in  the 
latter,  which  are  formed  nearer  to  the  teeth,    v 

50.  TH  in  think,  and  the  same  letters  in  that, 
are  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  between  the 
fore  teeth,  pressing  it  against  the  upper  teeth, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  sound  the 
s  or  at;  the  former  letter  to  sound  th  in  think,  and 
the  latter  to  sound  th  in  that. 

51.  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
near  the  throat,  and  separating  them  a .  little 
smartly  to  form  the  first,  and  more  gently  to  form 
the  last  of  these  letters. 

32.  CH  in  chair,  and  J  in  jail,  are  formed  by 
pressing  t  to  sh,  and  d  to  sA. 

63.  M  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips,  as  in  P  and 
B,  and  letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose. 

34.  JVis  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  in  T  or  D,  and  breathing  through 
the  nose,  with  the  mouth  open. 

33.  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  position  of 
the  organs  as  /  and  d,  but  more  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  brought  a  little  forwarder  to  the 
teeth,  while  the  breath  issues  from  the  mouth. ' 

S3.  A  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  nearly  in 
the  position  of  t,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  tlte 
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I  paste  as  saner*  it  to  jar  against  it  when  the 
I  balk  is  propelled  from  the  throat  to  the  month. 
I  *T.  \G  m  ring,  sing,  Ac.  is  formed  in  the  same 
aw  of  sound  a*  bardg  ;  bat  while  the  middle  of 
u*  loarae  presses  tike  roof  of  the  month,  as  in  O, 
tie  *oicc  pastes  principally  through  the  nose,  as 

■  V. 
m.  r  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs 

a  the  position  of  e,  and  squeezing  the  tongue 
ejuast  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  produces  ee, 
vaaa  u  equivalent  to  initial  m.  90. 

ML  W  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  or- 
an  ia  ibe  position  of  ee,  described  under  u,  and 
ttssisg  the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order  to  propel 
tfce  breath  upon  the  succeeding  vowel  which  it 
arttcsbtcs. 

63.  In  this  sketch  of  the  formation  and  distri- 
Irjooa  of  the  consonants,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
\\\n*  lew  radical  principles  the  almost  infinite 
nri*ty  of  combination  in  language  depends.  It 
»  wfch  *amt  degree  of  wonder  we  perceive  that 
the  lightest  aspiration,  the  almost  insensible  in- 
firetieft  of  nearly  similar  sounds,  often  generate 
tae  SKBt  different  and  opposite  meanings.  In  this 
view  of  nature,  as  in  every  other,  we  find  uni- 
flmnity  snd  variety  very  conspicuous.  The  single 
fie\  st  first  impressed  on  the  chaos,  seems  to  ope- 
nte on  languages;  which,  from  Uie  simplicity  and 
aastay  of  their  principles,  and  the  extent  and 
pew  of  their  combinations,  prove  the  goodness, 
visssai,  and  omnipotence  of  their  origin. 

a.  This  analogical  association  of  sounds  is  not 
sslv  carious,  but  useful  j  it  gives  us  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  powers  of  the  letters ;  and, 
nam  the  small  number  that  are  radically  dif- 
ferent, enables  ns  to  see  the  rules  on  which  their 
varieties  depend :  it  discovers  to  us  the  genius 
**■  propensities  of  several  languages  and  dialects, 
tai,  when  authority  Is  silent,  enables  us  to  de- 
arie Agreeably  to  analogy. 

ft  The  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants. 
Ass  enumerated  and  defined,  before  we  proceed 

■  ascertain  their  different  powers,  as  they  are 
tifetently  associated  with  each  other,  it  may  be 
decenary  to  give  some  account  of  those  distinc- 
tions of  sound  in  the  same  vowels  which  express 
their  quantity  as  long  or  short,  or  their  quality 
si  spea  or  close,  or  slender  and  broad.  This 
»i!l  appear  the  more  necessary,  as  these  distinc- 
tions w  frequently  occur  in  describing  the  sounds 
•f  the  rowels,  and  as  they  are  not  unfrequently 
usa  with  too  little  precision  by  most  writers  on 
lae  Mbject. 

Of  the  QuamtUf  and  Quality  of  tk4  rowels. 

ft.  The  first  distinction  of  sound  that  seems  to 
shtrode  itself  upon  as  when  we  utter  the  vowels 
a  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  according  to  the 
pester  or  less  duration  of  time  taken  up  in  pro- 
asoaeing  them.  This  distinction  is  so  obvious  as 
*<o  have  been  adopted  in  all  languages,  and  is 
*hat  to  which  we  annex  clearer  ideas  than  to  any 
*aer;  and  though  the  short  sounds  of  some 
•oweh  have  not  in  our  language  been  classed 
with  anfacient  accuracy  with  their  parent  long 
'4MS,  yet  this  has  bred  but  little  confusion,  as 
Tweh  long  and  short  are  always  sufficiently 
riasjaguishable ;  and  the  nice  appropriation  of 
short  sswads  to  their  specific  long  ones  is  not  ne~ 
eenery  to  oar  conveying  what  sound  we  mean, 
vaen  the  letter  to  which  we  apply  these  sounds 
a  kaovn,  and  its  power  agreed  upon. 

it  The  next  distinction  of  vowels  into  their 
utteifie  sounds,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ge- 
Mtraliy  adopted,  is  that  whioh  arises  from  the 
Afferent  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  forming  them* 
Ha  certainly  very  natural,  when  we  have  so 
■any  more  simple  sounds  than  we  have  charac- 
ters by  which  to  express  them,  to  distinguish 
iheat  by  that  which  seems  their  organic  defiai- 
'im;  and  we  accordingly  find  vowels  denomi 
■wed  by  the  French  emveri  and  /erase  ;  by  the 
hshsns  ever*  and  etssMe;  and  by  the  English 
Mrs  and  ekut. 
•.  Bat  whatever  propriety  there  may  be  in 
the  «•«  of  these  terms  in  other  languages,  it  is 
•main  they  mast  he  need  with  caution  in  Bng» 
•si,  for  fear  of  confoandlog  them  with  long  and 
■nit  Dr.  Johnson- and  other  grammarians  call 
fin  a  \m  father  the  open  a  .*  which  may.  Indeed, 
•hniicuhh  it  from  the  slender  m  in  paper;  but 
m  mm  the  broad  m  in  wmttr  which  b  still  n 
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pretty  generally  under- 
wit I  easily  perceive  that 
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open.  Each  of  these  letters  has  a  short  sound, 
which  may  be  called  a  shut  sound ;  but  the  long 
sounds  cannot  be  so  properly  denominated  open 
as  more  or  less  broad ;  that  is,  the  a  in  paper  the 
slender  souud  ;  the  a  in  father  the  broadtsh  or 
middle  sound ;  and  the  a  in  water  the  broad 
sound.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  o. 
This  letter  has  three  long  sounds',  heard  in  move, 
note,  nor  ;  which  graduate  from  slender  to  broad- 
ish,  and  broad  like  the  a.  The  4  also  in  mime 
may  be  called  the  broad  i.  and  that  in  machine 
the  slender  i ;  though  each  of  them  is  equally 
long ;  and  though  these  vowels  that  are  long  may 
be  jajd  to  be  more  or  less  open  according  to  the 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  forming  them, 
yet  the  short  vowels  cannot  be  said  to  be  more 
or  less  shot :  for  as  short  always  implies  shut 
(except  in  verse),  though  long  does  not  always 
imply  open,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
long  and  open,  and  close  and  shut,  when  we 
speak  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vowels. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  all  vowels  either  terminate  a 
syllable,  or  are  united  with  a  consonant.  In  the 
first  case,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable,  the 
vowel  is  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open :  in  the 
second  case,  where  a  syllable  is  terminated  by  a 
consonant,  except  that  consonant  be  r,  whether 
the  accent  be  on  the  syllable  or  not,  the  vowel 
has  Its  short  sound,  which,  compared  with  its 
long  one,  may  be  called  shut :  but  as  no  vowel 
can  be  said  to  be  shut  that  is  not  joined  to  a  coa* 
sonant,  all  vowels  that  end  syllables  may  be  said 
to  be  open,  whether  the  accent  be  on  them  or 
not.  550,  Sol. 

08.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short,  as 
applied  to  vowels,  are 
stood,  an  accurate  ear 

these  terms  do  not  always  mean  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  the  respective  vowels  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  for  if  we  choose  to  be  directed 
by  the  ear  in  denominating  vowels  long  or  short, 
we  must  certainly  give  these  appellations  to.those 
sounds  only  which  have  exactly  the  same  radical 
tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long  or  short  emission 
of  that  tone.  Thus  measuring  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  by  this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the  Ions; 
I  and  y  have  properly  no  short  sounds  but  such 
as  seem  essentially  distinct  from  their  long  ones; 
and  that  the  short  sound  of  these  vowels  is  no 
other  than  the  short  sound  of  e,  which  is  the  lat. 
ter  letter  in  the  composition  of  these  diphthongs. 
ST. 

07.  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in  class- 
ing the  long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in  a,  e,  o, 
and  u;  for  as  the  e  in  theme  does  not  find  its 
short  sound  in  the  same  letter  in  them,  but  in  the 
I  in  Aim;  so  the  e  in  them  must  descend  a  step 
lower  into  the  province  of  a  for  its  long  sound  in 
tame.  The  a  in  carrm  is  not  the  short  sound  of 
the  a  in  care,  but  of  that  in  car,  father,  Ac.  as  the 
short  broad  sound  of  the  o  in  want  is  the  true  ab- 
breviation of  that  in  wall.  The  sound  of  o  in  den, 
gone,  Ac.  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the  e  in 
ewan,  and  finds  its  long  sound  in  the  a  in  wall,  or 
the  diphthong  ate  in  dawn,  lawn.  Sec. ;  while  the 
short  sound  of  the  o  In  tone  is  nearly  that  of  the 
same  letter  in  ton,  (a  weight,)  and  corresponding 
with  what  is  generally  called  the  short  sound  of 
u  in  tun%  gun,  Sec.  as  the  long  sound  of  si  In  vuU 
must  find  its  short  sound  in  the  «  in  pull,  bull, 
Ac. ;  for  this  vowel,  like  the  i  and  «,  being  a 
diphthong,  its  short  sound  is  formed  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter,  equivalent  to  double  ej 
m  the  word  pule,  if  spelled  according  to  the 
sound,  might  be  written  peoole. 

08.  Another  observation  preparatory  to  a  con> 
sideration  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  seems  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
accent ;  as  the  accent  or  stress  which  is  laid  upon 
certain  syllables  has  so  obvious  an  effect  upon  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  that,  unless  we  take  accent 
into  the  account,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reason, 
rightly  upon  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Speech. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Accents  on  the  Sounds  of  the. 

Letter*. 

08.  It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  exertion 
of  the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  produce  the 
accent,  or  stress,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  pre- 
serte  the  letters  in  their  pure  and  uniform  sound, 
voile  the  relaxation  or  feebleness  which  secceeda 
to* 
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the  accent  as  naturally  suffers  the  letters  to  slide 
into  a  somewhat  different  sound,  a  little  easier  to 
the  organs  of  pronunciation.  Thus  the  first  a  in 
cabbage  is  pronounced  distinctly  with  the  true 
sound  of  that  letter,  while  the  second  a  goes  into 
an  obscure  sound  bordering  on  the  i  short,  the 
slenderest  of  all  sounds ;  so  that  cabbage  and  vil- 
lage have  the  a  in  the  last  syllable  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  e  and  i  in  the  last  syllables 
of  college  and  vestige. 

70.  In  the  same  manner  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  y, 
coming  before  r  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  go 
into  an  obscure  sound  so  nearly  approaching  to 
the  short  u,  that  if  the  accent  were  carefuHyiPpt 
upon  the  first  syllables  of  liar,  Uer,  elixir,  mayor, 
martyr,  Ac.  these  words,  without  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  sound  of  their  last  syllables,  might 
all  be  written  and  pronounced  llur,  Uur,  elixur, 
mayur,  martur,  Ac. 

71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  altered  in 
their  sound  by  the  position  of  the  accent  than  the 
vowels.  The  k  and  *  in  the  composition  of  x, 
when  the  accent  is  on  them,  in  exercise,  execute, 
Ac.  preserve  their  strong  pure  sound;  but  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  in  exact, 
exonerate,  Ac.  these  letters  slide  into  the  duller 
and  weaker  sounds  of  g  and  z,  which  are  easier 
to  the  organs  of  pronunciation.  Hence  not  only  ' 
the  soft  c  and  the  *  go  into  sh,  but  even  the  t  be- 
fore a  diphthong  slides  into  the  same  letters  when 
the  stress  is  on  the  preceding  syllable.  Thru  in 
society  and  satiety  the  c  and  t  preserve  their  pure 
sound,  because  the  syllables  ci  and  ti  have  the 
accent  on  them ;  but  in  social  and  satiate  these 
syllables  come  after  the  stress,  and,  from  the 
feebleness  of  their  situation,  naturally  fall  into  the 
shorter  and  easier  sound,  as  if  written  soshial  and 
sashiate.    See  the  word  Satikty. 

J. 

7*.  A  has  three  long  sounds  and  two  short  ones. 

73.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  our  al- 
phabet is  that  which  among  the  English  is  its 
name.  (See  the  letter  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Dictionary.)  This  is  what  is  called  by  most  gram- 
marians its  slender  sound,  35,  05 ;  we  find  it  in 
the  words  lade,  spade,  trade,  Ac.  In  the  diph- 
thong ai  we  have  exactly  the  same  sound  of  litis 
letter  as  in  pain,  gain,  stain,  Ac.  and  sometimes 
in  the  diphthong  ea,  as  bear,  swear,  pear,  Ac. ; 
uay,  twice  we  find  it,  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
pronunciation,  in  the  words  where  and  there,  and 
once  in  the  anomalous  diphthong  ao  in  gaol.  It 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  French  e 
in  the  beginning  of  the  words  Itre  and  tele. 

74.  The  long  slender  a  is  generally  produced  by 
a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  ;  which  e  not 
only  keeps  one  single  intervening  consonant  from 
shortening  the  preceding  vowel,  but  sometimes 
two :  thus  we  find  the  mute  e  makes  of  rag  rage, 
and  very  improperly  keeps  the  a  open  even  in 
range,  change,  Ac.  (see  Change) ;  hat,  with  the 
mute  e,  becomes  hate,  and  the  a  continues  open, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  longer  in  haste,  waste, 
paste,  Ac.  though  it  must  be  confessed  this  seems 
the  privilege  only  of  a;  for  the  other  vowels  con- 
tract before  the  consonants  ng  in  revenge,  cringe . 
plunge  j  and  the  ste  in  our  language  is  preceded 
oy  no  other  vowel  but  this.  Every  consonant  but 
n  shortens  every  vowel  but  a,  when  soft  g  and  e 
silent  succeed ;  as  bilge,  badge,  hinge,  sponge,  Ac. 

.  75.  Hence  we  may  establish  this  general  rule  : 
A  has  the  long,  open,  slender  sound,  when  fol- 
lowed, by  a  single  consonant  and  e  mute,  as  lade, 
made, fade,  Ac.  The  only  exceptions  seem  to  be 
have,  are,  gape,  and  bade,  the  past  time  of  to  bid. 
,  76.  A  has  the  same  sound,  when  ending  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  as  pa-per,  ta-per,  spec-to-tor.  The 
only  exceptions  are  farther,  mas-ter,  wa-ter. 
,  77.  As  the  short  sound  of  the  long  slender  a  is 
not  found  under  the  same  character,  but  in  the 
short  e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  mate 
and  met),  07.  we  proceed  to  delineate  the  se- 
cond sound  of  this  vowel,  which  is  that  heard  in 
father,  and  is  called  by  some  the  open  sound  M ; 
i>ut  this  can  never  distinguish  it  from  the  deeper 
Jsound  of  the  a  in  all,  ball.  Ac.  which  is  still  more 
.open:  by  sqme  it  is  styled  the  middle  sound  of  a, 
as  between  the  a  in  pale,  and  that  in  wall:  it  an- 
swers nearly  to  the  Italian  a  in  Ibscano,  Romano, 
Ac.  or  to  the  final  a  in  the  naturalised  Greek  < 


words  papa  and  mamma  ;  and  in  baa,  the 
adopted  in  almost  all  languages  to  express  the  crwr 
of  sheep.  We  seldom  find  the  long  sound  of  this 
letter  in  our  language,  except  in  monosyllables 
ending  with  r,  as  far,  tar,  mar,  Ac.  and  iti  the 
word  father.  There  are  certain  words  from  tht* 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  such  ass 
lumbago,  bravado,  tornado,  camisado,  farrago,  Ac. 
which  are  sometimes  heard  with  this  sound  ofs; 
but  except  in  bravo,  heard  chiefly  at  the  theatres, 
the  English  sound  of  a  is  preferable  in  all  these 
words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a  is* 
always  found  before  r  in  monosyllables,  us  carm 
far,  mar,  Ac.  before  the  liquids  un;  whether  the 
latter  only  be  pronounced,  as  in  psalm,  or  both* 
as  in  psalmist ;  sometimes  before  If,  and  Ive,  a» 
calf,  hay,  calve,  halve,  salve,  Ac. ;  and,  lastly, 
before  the  sharp  aspirated  dental  th  in  bath,  path, 
lath,  Ac.  and  in  the  word  father:  this  sound  of 
the  a  was  formerly  more  than  at  present  found 
before  the  nasal  liquid  n,  especially  when  suc- 
ceeded by  c,  I  or  d,  as  dance,  glance,  lance,  France m 
chance,  prance,  grant,  plant,  slant,  slander,  Ac . 

70.  The  hissing  consonant  *  was  likewise  a  sign 
of  this  sound  of  the  a,  whether  doubled,  as  in 
glass,  trass,  lass,  Ac.  or  accompanied  by  t,  as  lr 
last,  fast,  vast,  Ac. ;  but  this  pronunciation  of  a 
seems  to  have  been  for  some  years  advancing  u> 
the  short  sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  Hand, 
land,  grand,  Ac. ;  and  pronouncing  the  a  in  after, 
answer,  basket,  plant,  mast,  Ac.  as  long  as  in 
half,  calf,  Ac.  borders  very  closely  on  vulgarity 
it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  a  before 
is  in  monosyllables,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  was 
anciently  written  with  u  after  it,  and  so  probably 

Jirononnced  as  broad  as  the  German  a ;  for  Di  - 
ohnson  observes, "  Many  words  pronounced  with 
a  broad  were  anciently  written  with  au,  as  fault, 
moult;  and  we  still  write  fault,  vault.  This  was 
probably  the  Saxon  sound,  for  it  is  yet  retained, 
in  the  northern  dialects,  and  in  the  rustic  pro- 
nunciation, as  maun  for  man,  hound  for  hand.'* 
But  since  the  u  has  vanished  the  a  has  been  gra- 
dually pronounced  slenderer  and  shorter,  till  now 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  orthography 
«ecms  lost;  though  the  termination  mand  in  com- 
mand, demand,  Ac.  formerly  written  commaund, 
demaund,  still  retains  the  long  sound  inviola- 
bly •. 

80.  As  the  mute  I  in  calm,  psalm,  calf,  half,  Ac. 
seems  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this  letter,  so  the 
abbreviation  of  some  words  by  apostrophe  seems 
to  have  the  same  effect.  Thus  wht*n,  by  Impa- 
tience, that  grand  corrupter  of  manners  as  well 
as  language,  the  no  is  cut  out  of  .the  word  cannot, 
and  the  two  syllables  reduced  to  one,  we  find  the 
a  lengthened  to  the  Italian  or  middle  a,  as  can- 
not, can't;  have  not,  han't  ;  shall  not,  sha'n't,  Ac. 
This  is  no  more  than  what  the  Latin  language  is 
subject  to ;  it  being  a  known  rule  in  that  tongue, 
that  when,  by  composition  or  otherwise,  two  short 
syllables  become  one,  that  syllable  is  almost  al- 
ways long,  as  alius  has  the  penultimate  long  be- 


*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  Dictionary 
the  public  have  been  favoured  with  some  vary 
elaborate  and  judicious  observations  on  English 
pronunciation  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  Scheme  of  a 
French  and.  English  Dictionary.  In  this  work  he 
departs  frequently  from  my  judgment,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  a, 
when  succeeded  by  ss.  et,  or  n,  and  another  con-  t 
sonant,  as  pass,  last,  chance,  Ac.  to  which  he  an- 
nexes the  long  sound  of  a  in  father.  That  this 
was  the  sound  formerly  is  highly  probable  from 
its  being  still  the  sound  given  it  by  the  vulgar, 
who  are  generally  the  last  to  alter  the  common 

I»ronuneiation ;  but  that  the  short  a  in  these  words 
s  now  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite 
and  learned  world  seems  to  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Smith  himself:  and  as  every  cor- 
rect ear  would  be  disgusted  at  giving  the  a  in 
these  words  the  full  long  sound  of  the  *  in  father, 
any  middle  sound  ought  to  be  discountenanced, 
as  tending  to  render  the  pronunciation  of  a  lan» 
guage  obscure  and  indefinite.  183. 

Ben  Jonson  in  his  Grammar  classes  salt,  matt, 
balm,  and  calm,  as  having  the  same  sound  of  a; 
and  aunt  as  having  the  same  diphthongal  sound 
as  audience,  author,  law,  saw,  draw,  Ac. 
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It  come*  from  miitus,  and   the  two  abort 
•ssebhi  esag*  become  one  Ions;  vowel  in  eogo, 

4n»o 

•t.  The  short  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a, 
vtoeh  is  generally  confounded  with  the  short 
«m«  of  the  slender  a,  Is  the  soand  of  this  vowel 
n  mi,  pern,  tan,  mat,  hat,  &c.  :  we  generally  find 
tsasoaud  before  any  two  successive  consunants 
ftosr  excepted  in  the  foregoing  remarks),  and 
mi  when  it  comes  before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  fol- 
bw,  or  the  r  be  doubled  ;  for  if  this  consonant  be 
tabled,  m  order  to  produce  smother  syllable, 
ta»  long  soand  becomes  short,  as  star,  marry ; 
<v,  carry,  Ac.  where  we  find  the  monosyllable 
ss»  the  long,  and  the  dissyllable  the  short  sound ; 
sot  if  a  come  before  r,  followed  by  another  con- 
it,  it  has  its  Ions;  sound,   as  in  part,  partial, 
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K.  The  only  exception  to  this  role  is  in  adjec- 
tives derived  from  substantives  ending  in  r;  for 
*  this  case  the  a  continues  long*  as  in  the  primi- 
s*v.  Thas  the  a  in  starry,  or  fall  of  stars,  is  as 
k*g  as  in  star  ;  and  the-oi  in  the  adjective  tarry, 
or  besmeared  with  tar,  is  as  long  as  in  the  sab- 
motive  tar,  though  short  in  the  word  tarry,  to 
Mir. 

si.  The  third  long  sound  of  a  is  that  which  we 
sure  immediately  derive  from  our  maternal  Ian- 
lasge,  the  Saxon,  but  -which  at  present  we  use 
lea  than  any  other  :  this  is  the  a  in  fall,  ball*  gall, 
M:  we  find  a  correspondent  soand  to  this  a  in 
the  aipfclhongs  am  and  amp,  as  laud,  law,  sate,  Sic. ; 
laooah  it  must  here  be  noted  that  we  have  im- 

Ked  opon  our  German  parent,  by  giving  a 
der  sound  to  this  letter  in  these  words  than 
the  Germans  themselves  would  do,  were  they  to 
ytoaennce  them. 

M.  The  long  sound  of  the  deep  broad  German 
a  u  produced  by  11  after  it,  as  in  all,  wall,  calls 
or,  indeed,  by  one  I,  and  any  other  consonant, 
ewpt  the  mute  labials  p,  b,  f,  and  t>,  as  salt, 
mid,  false,  falchion*  falcon,  Sec.    The  exceptions 
to  ton  rule  are  generally  words  from  the  Arabic 
sad  Latin  languages,  as  Alps,  Albion,  asphaUic, 
juketed,  salve,  calculate,  amalgamate,  Alcoran, 
aaa  Alfred,  Sec.  ;  the  two  last  of  which  may  be 
coaudered  as  ancient  proper  names  which  nave 
been  frequently  latinized,  and  by  this  means  have 
smsired  a  slenderer  sound  of  a.    This  rale,  how- 
ever,  mast  be  understood  of  sach  syllables  only 
ss  have  the  accent  on  them  ;  for  when  al,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  is  in  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word,  having  the  accent  on  the  second,  it  is  then 
pronoonced  as   in    the   first  syllables  of  al-ley, 
•alley,  etc.  as  alternate,  balsamic,  falcade,  falco- 
Ism,  fee.    Onr  modern  orthography,  which  has 
sane  its  utmost  to  perplex  pronunciation,  has 
uaee  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  every  word 
eonpoonded  of  a  monosyllable  with  11,  as  albeit, 
also,  almost,  dommfal,  Ac.  most  be  pronounced  as 
if  the  two  liquids  were  still  remaining,  notwith- 
standing oar  word-menders  have  wisely  taken  one 
sway,  to  the  destruction  both  of  sound  and  ety- 
mology ;   for,   as   Mr.  Elphinston   shrewdly  -  ob- 
serves, "  Every  reader,  young  and  old,  mast  now 
ho  so  sagacious  an  analyst  as  to  discern  at  once 
not  only   what  are  compounds  and  what  their 
•amies,  but  that  at  in  composition  is  equal  to  all 
out  of  k  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  both  what 
a  is,  and  what  it  is  not."    Prim.  Bag.  Language, 
vol.  L  page  ft*.    See  No.  404. 

•5.  The  w  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broadening 
this  letter,  even  when  prepositive :  this  is  always 

the 
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thus  we  pronounce  the  a  broad,  though  short  in 
awi,  west,  want,  smut,  what,  ice. ;  and  though  other 
fetters  safer  the  a  to  alter  its  sound  before  11, 
when  one  of  these  letters  goes  to  the  formation  or 
u*  latter  syllable,  as  tail,  tallow  ;  kail,  hallow  ; 
call,  cai-low,  6c. ;  yet  we  see  w  preserve  the 
soand  of  this  vowel  before  a  single  consonant,  as 
avt-Joar,  swal-lotc,  Ac. 

ft.  The  q  including  the  sound  of  the  v,  and 
being  no  more  than  this  letter  preceded  by  *, 
ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  broaden  every  a 
a  goes  before  like  the  w  ;  thus  quantity  ought  to 
st  pronounced  a«  if  written  kwontity,  and  quality 
should  rhyme  with  jtlfiry  ;  instead  of  which  we 
frequently  hear  the  w  robbed  of  its  rights  in  its 
pmxy  i  and  quality  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme 


with  legality  ;  while  to  rhyme  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  this  affected  mode  of  pronouncing  it,  we 
most  coin  such  words  as  plantity  and  consonant 
ity.    The  a  in  quaver  and  equator  is  an  excep- . 
tion  to  this  rule,  from   the  preponderancy .  ot 
another  which  requires  a,  ending  a  syllable  under, 
the  accent,   to  have  the  slender  sound  of  that 
letter ;  to  which  rale  father,  master,  and  water, 
and,  perhaps,  quadrant,  are  the  only  exceptions.. 
87.  The  short  sound  of  this  broad  a  is  heard, 
when  it  is  preceded  by  w,  and  succeeded  by  a 
singht  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  wal-low, 
sumBbw,  tec.  or  by  two  consonants  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  want,  wast,  wasp,  Ac.  but  when  I  or 
r  is  one  of  the  consonants,  the  a  becomes  long, 
as  walk,  swarm,  Sec. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  sounds. 

88*  But,  besides  the  long  and  short  sounds  com- 
mon to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain  transient 
indistinct  pronunciation  of  some  of  them,  when 
they  are  not  accented,  that  cannot  be  so  easily 
settled  :  when  the  accent  is  not  upon  it,  no  vowel 
is  more  apt  to  run  into  this  imperfect  sound  than, 
the  a  ;  thus  the  particle  a  before  participles,  in 
the  phrases  a-going,  o- walking,  a-shooling,  ax. 
seems,  says  Dr.  Lowth,  lobe  the  true  and  genuine 
preposition  on,  a  little  disguised  by  familiar  use 
and  quick  pronunciation  :  the  same  indistinctness, 
from  rapidity  and  coincidence  of  sound,  has  con- 
founded the  pronunciation  of  this  mutilated  pre- 
position to  the  ear,  in  the  different  questions 
what 's  o'clock T  when  we  would  know  the  hour, 
and  what's  a  clock  t  when  we  would  have  the  de- 
scription of  that  horary  machine ;  and  if  the  ac- 
cent be  kept  strongly  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  tolerable,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  we  find 
scarcely  any  distinguishable  difference  to  the 
ear,  if  we  substitute  u  or  o  instead  of  a  in  the 
penultimate  syllable.  Thus  tolerable,  tolerable, 
and  toleruble,  are  exaotly  the  same  word  to  the 
ear,  if  pronounced  without  premeditation  or 
transposing  the  accent,  for  the  real  purpose  of 
distinction ;  and  inwards,  outwards,  Sec.  might, 
with  respect  to  sound,  be  spell  inwurds,  outwurds, 
See.  Thus  the  word  man,  when  not  under  the 
accent,  might  be  written  mun  in  nobleman,  hus- 
bandman, woman ;  and  tertian  and  quartan  ter- 
tian and  quartun,  &c.  The  same  observation  will 
hold  good  in  almost  every  final  syllable  where  a 
is  not  accented,  as  medal,  dial,  giant,  bias,  See. 
defiance,  temperance,  Sic. ;  but  when  the  final 
syllable  ends  in  age,  ate,  or  ace,  the  a  goes  into  a 
somewhat  different  sound.    See  00  and  91. 

89.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received,  pronun- 
ciation of  this  letter  in  the  words  any,  many, 
Thames,  where  the  a  sounds  like  short  r,  as  if 
written  enny,  menny,  Terns.  Catch,  among  Lon- 
doners, seems  to  have  degenerated  into  ketch  ; 
and  says,  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to  say,  has, 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  degenerated  into  ses,  rhym- 
ing with  Fez. 

00.  The  a  goes  into  a  sound  approaching  the 
short  I,  in  the  numerous  termination  in  age,  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  as  cabbage,  village,  cou- 
rage, Sec.  and  are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
cabbige,  villige,  courige,  Sic.  The  exceptions  to 
Urn  rule  arc  chiefly  among  words  of  three  syl- 
lables, with  the  accent  on  the  first ;  these  seem 
to  be  the  following:  Adage,  presage,  scutage,  he- 
morrhage, vassalage,  carcilage,  guldage,  pucelage, 
mucilage,  cartilage,  pupilage,  orphanage,  if  Manage, 
appanage,  concubinage,  baronage,  patronage,  par- 
sonage, personage,  equipage,  ostifrage,  saxifrage, 
umpirage,  embassage,  hermitage,  heritage,  parent- 
age, messuage. 

01.  The  a  in  the  numerous  termination  ate, 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  is  pronounced  some- 
what differently  in  different  words.  If  the  word 
be  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective,  the  a  seems  to 
be  shorter  than  when  it  is  a  verb  :  thus  a  good 
ear  will  discover  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
this  letter  in  delicate  and  dedicate ;  in  climate, 

Cimate,  and  ultimate ;  and  the  verbs  to  calcu- 
te,  to  regulate,  and  to  speculate,  where  we  find 
the  nouns  and  adjectives  nave  the  a  considerably 
shorter  than  the  verbs.  Innate,  however,  pre- 
serves the  a  as  long  as  if  the  accent  were  <m  a  : 
bat  the  unaccented  terminations  in  nee,  whether 
nouns  or  verbs,  have  the  a  *r>  short  and  obscure 
as  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  st  in  us  i  thus  pa* 
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lace,  solace,  menace,  pinnae*,  populace,  might, 
without  any  great  departure  from  their  common 
sound,  be  written  pauus,  sollus,  Sec.  while  fur* 
nace  almost  changes  the  a  into  i,  and  might  be 
written  furniss. 

02.  When  the  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals 
hard  g  or  c,  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  soften- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  a  sound  like  e,  so  that 
card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are  pronounced  like 
ke-ard,  ke-art,  ghe-ard,  re-ghe-ard.  When  the  a 
is  pronounced  short,  as  in  the  first  syllable*  of 
candle,  gander,  ate.  the  interposition  of  thn)$irfc 
very  perceptible,  and  indeed  unavoidable  :  for 
though  we  can  pronounce  guard  and  carl  with- 
out interposing  the  e,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same  manner.  This 
sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice  of  in  Steele's 
Grammar,  page  40,  which  proves  it  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  the  present  day,  180  ;  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  accurate 
inquirer  into  the  subject,  entirely  ot  my  opinion. 
But  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  I  have  found  the 
mast  difficult  to  appreciate,  is  that  where  it  ends 
the  syllable  either  immediately  before  or  after 
the  accent.  We  cannot  give  it  any  of  its  three 
open  sounds  without  hurting  the  ear :  thus,  in 
pronouncing  the  words  abound  and  diadem,  ay- 
hound,  ab-bound,  and  aw-bound ;  di-ay-dem,  di-ah- 
dem,  and  dt-aw-dem,  are  all  improper ;  but  giving 
the  a  the  second  or  Italian  sound,  as  ah-bound 
and  di-ahrdem,  seems  the  least  so.  For  which 
reason  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the 
short  sound  of  this  letter  to  mark  this  unaccented 
a  :  but  if  the  unaccented  a  be  final,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  any  word  purely  English,  it  then 
seems  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  Italian  a  in 
the  last  syllable  of  papa,  and  to  the  a  in  father  ; 
as  may  be  heard  in  the  deliberate  pronunciation 
of  the  words  idea,  Africa,  Delta,  &c.  88.  See 
the  letter  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dictionary. 


93.  The  first  sound  of  e  is  that  which  it  has 
when  lengthened  by  the  mute  e  final,  as  hi  glebe, 
theme,  &c  or  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  as  se-cre-tion,  ad-he~eion.  Sec*  M. 

04.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  words 
where  and  there  ;  in  which  the  first  e  is  pronoun- 
ced like  a,  as  if  written  whore,  thare  ;  and  the 
auxiliary  verb  were,  where  the  e  has  its  short 
sound,  as  if  written  werr,  rhyming  with  the  last 
syllable  of  prefer  and  ere  (before),  which  sounds 
like  air.  when  there  is  in  composition  in  the 
word  therefore,  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in 
were,  but  in  my  opinion  improperly. 

05.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that  heard  in  bed, 
Jed.  red,  wed,  Ac. ;  this  sound  before  r  is  apt  to 

slide  into  short  u  ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  mercy 
sounded  as  if  written  murcy  t  but  this,  though 
very  near,  is  not  the  exact  sound. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds* 

08.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monosyllables  be, 
he,  me,  we,  is  pronounced  ee,  as  if  written  bee, 
hee,  dec.  It  Is  silent  at  the  end  of  words  purely 
English,  but  is  pronounced  distinctly  at  the  end 
of  some  words  from  the  learned  languages,  as  ep*- 
tome,  simile,  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  &c. 

07.  The  first  e  in  the  poetic  contractions,  e'er 
and  ne'er,  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  air 
and  new*. 

08.  The  e  in  her  Is  pronounced  nearly  like  short 
s#;  and  as  we  hear  it  in  the  unaccented  termina- 
tions of  writer,  reader,  «tc.  pronounced  as  if 
written  writur,  readur,  where  we  may  observe 
that  the  r  being  only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite  and 
distinct  articulation  like  the  other  consonants, 
Instead  of  stopping  the  vocal  efflux  of  voice,  lets 
it  imperfectly  pass,  and  so  corrupts  and  alters 
the  true  sound  of  the  vowel.  The  same  may  be 
Observed  of  the  final  «  after  r  In  words  ending  in 
ere,  gre,  tre,  where  the  e  is  sounded  as  if  it 
were  placed  before  the  r,  as  In  lucre,  maugre, 
theatre,  Sec,  pronounced  lukur,  mougur,  theatur, 
Ac.  See  No.  418.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  we  ought  cautiously  to  avoid  pronouncing 
the  e  like  u  when  under  the  accent,  it  would  be 
nlmls  Attici,  and  border  too  much  on  affectation 
of  accuracy,  to  preserve  this  sound  of  e  in  unac- 
cented syllables  before  r;  and  though  terrible, 
where  e  has  the  accent,  should  never  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  (urrible,  it  Is  impossible 


without  pedantry  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  splendour  and  tender  m 
sulphur  and  suffer,  or  martyr  and  garter.  Bat 
there  is  a  small  deviation  from  rule  when  this 
letter  begins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by  a  double 
consonant  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable :  in  this  case  we  find  the  vowel  lengthen  ae 
if  the  consonant  were  single.— See  EJjace,  Do- 
spatch.  Embalm* 

09.  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllables 
is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  i:  W\u*  faces,  ranges, 
praises,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  faciz,  ra»gi%9 
praixiM  ;  poet,  covet,  linen,  duel,  tec.  as  if  written 
poit,  covit,  llnin,  dull,  ax.  \  where  we  may  ob- 
serve that,  though  the  e  goes  into  the  short  sound 
of  i,  it  is  exactly  that  sound  which  corresponds 
to  the  long  sound  of  e.— See  Port-Royal  Gram- 
mar,    Latin,  page  149. 

189.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
common  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  words  clerk* 
sergeant,  and  a  few  others,  where  we  find  the  a 
pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.  Bat 
this  exception,  I  imagine,  was,  till  within  these 
few  years,  the  general  rule  of  souuding  this  let- 
ter before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant. 
See  Merchant.  Thirty  years  ago  every  one  pro- 
nounced the  first  syllable  of  merchant  like  the 
moaosy  liable  march,  and  as  it  was  anciently  writ- 
ten marchant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard 
among  the  lower  order  of  speakers  as  if  written 
service  and  sarvant  ;  and  even  among  the  better 
sort  we  sometimes  hear  the  salutation.  Sir,  pour 
sarvant !  though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word 
singly  would  be  looked  upon  as  r  mark  of  the 
lowest  vulgarity.  The  proper  names,  Derby  and 
Berkeley,  still  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written 
Darby  and  Berkeley ;  but  even  these,  in  polite 
usage,  are  getting  into  common  sound,  nearly  as 
if  written  Durby  and  Burke  ley.  As  this  modern 
pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a  tendency  to  simplify 
the  language  by  lessening  the  number  of  excep- 
tions, it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular  sound, 
but  still  a  sound  which  is  its  nearest  relation,  in 
the  woras  England,  yes,  and  pretty,  where  the  o 
is  heard  like  short  i.  Vulgar  speakers  are  guilty 
of  the  same  irregularity  in  engine,  as  if  written 
ingtote  ;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

lot.  The  vowel  e  before  I  and  n  in  the  final  un- 
accented syllable,  by  its  being  sometimes  sup- 
pressed and  sometimes  not,  forms  one  of  the  moat 
puzzling  difficulties  in  pronunciation.  When  any 
of  the  liquids  precede  these  letters,  the  e  is  heard 
distinctly,  as  woollen,  flannel,  women,  syren  ;  but 
when  any  of  the  other  consonants  come  before 
these  letters,  the  e  is  sometimes  heard,  as  in  no- 
vel,  sudden;  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  strive?, 
raven.  Sec.  As  no  other  rule  can  be  given  foi 
this  variety  of  pronunciation,  perltaps  the  best 
way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between  those  words 
where  e  is  pronounced,  and  those  where  it  is  not : 
and  this,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
I  am  luckily  enabled  to  do.  in  the  first  place, 
then,  it  may  be  observed,  the  e  before  I,  in  a 
final  unaccented  syllable,  must  always  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  except  in  the  following 
words  :  Shekel,  weasel,  ousel,  nouset  (belter  writ. 
ten  nuxtle),  navel,  ravel,  snivel.  Heel,  drivel, 
shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel,  draxel,  notel.  The*© 
words  are  pronounced  as  if  the  e  were  omit  tod 
by  an  apostrophe,  as  shek*l,  weasH,  ous'l,  «rc.  or 
rather  as  if  written  skeekle,  ueaxle,  ou&le,  Ac.  i 
but  as  these  are  the  only  words  of  this  termina- 
tion that  are  so  pronounced,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  we  do  not  pronounce  travel,  grattl 
rebel  (the  substantive),  parcel,  chapel,  and  vessid' 
in  the  same  manner ;  a  fault  to  which  many  are* 
very  prone. 

lOS.  E  before  n  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable 
and  not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  must  always  be 
suppressed  in  the  verbal  terminations  in  en,  as  to 
loosen,  to  hearken,  and  in  other  words,  except 
the  following:  Sudden, mynchen, kitchen, hyphen, 
chicken,  ticken  (better  written  ticking),  ferken 
aspen,  platen,  paten,  marten,  latten,  patten,  leaven 
or  leven,  sloven,  mittens.    In  these  words  the  e 
is  heard  distinctly,  contrary  to  the  general  tule 
which  suppresses  the  e  in  these  syllables,  when 
preceded  by  a  mute,  as  harden,  heathen,  heaven. 
M  if  written  hard'n,  heathn,  heav*n,  Ac. ;  nay 
even  when  preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the  words 
fallen  and  stolen,  where  the  e  a  suppresses,  as  if 
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written /nXTa  and  stolPn  .♦  garden  and 
therefore,  are  very  analogically  pro- 
gmrd"m  mad  burd*n  ;  and  this  pronuncia- 
ongtst  the  rather  to  be  indulged,  as  we  al- 
ways hear  the  e  suppressed  In  gardener  and  bur- 
sVassuar,  as  if  written  gardener  and  burd*nsome. 
lee  No.  47*. 

104.  This  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
terminations  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  at- 
test" e>l  to,  as  nothing  is  so  vulgar  and  childish  as 
to  boar  jsrieef  and  heaven  pronounced  with  the  e 
distsactly,  or  navel  and  chicken  with  the  M  sup- 
pressed.    Bat   the  most  general   suppression   of 
tarn  tetter  is  in  the  preterits  of  verbs  and  in  par- 
ticiples ending  in   cd:  here,  when  the  e  is  not 
preceded  by  d  or  t,  the  r  is  almost  universally 
is.  Wt,  and  the  two  final  consonants  are  pro- 
in  one  syllable :  thus  loved, lived,  barred, 
\,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  lovd,  Uvd, 
hard,  mard.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  this 
letter  when  silent  in  the  singulars  of  nouns,  or 
the  fir%t  persons  of  verbs,  as  theme,  make,  Ac. 
which  form  themes  in  the  plural,  and  make*  in 
the  third  person,  Ac.  where  the  last  c  is  silent, 
and  the  words  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 
When  the  noon  or  first  person  of  the  verb   ends 
m  jr,  with  the  accent  on  it,  the  e  is  likewise  snp- 
arroed,  as  m  reply,  two  replies,  he  replies,  Sec. 
when  words  of  this  form  have  the  accent  on  the 
preceding  syllables,  the  e  is  suppressed,  and  the 
y  pronounced  like  short  i,  as  cherries,  marries, 
carries,  Ac.  pronounced  cherrlx,  matrix,  carrix, 
Ac    In  the  same  manner,  carried,  married,  em- 
bodied. Ate.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  carrid, 
mart  id,  embodld,  Ac.  281.    But  it  must  be  care- 
fully noted  that  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
to  ssany  i»f  these  contractions  when  we  are  pro- 
nouncing the  language  of  Scripture :  here  every 
aaruciptal  ed  ought  to  make  a  distinct  syllable, 
where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel :  thus,  "  Who 
hath  belseeed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  f    Here  the  participles  are 
both  pronounced  in   three  syllables ;  but  In  the 
to! lowing  passage,  "  Whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  o\*n  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he 
also  glorified,"   called  preserves   the  e,  and  is 
pronounced  in  two  syllables ;  and  justified  and 
glorified  suppress  the  e,  and  are  pronounced  in 
three. 
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This  letter  is  a  perfect  diphthong,  com- 
of  the  sounds  of  a  in  father,  and  e  in  he, 
■need  as  closely  together  as  possible  37. 
lhe*e  sounds  are  openly  pronounced,  they 
produce  the  familiar  anient  ay  ;  which,  by  the 
old  English  dramatic  writers,  was  often  express- 
cd  by  /.*  hence  we  may  observe,  that  unless  our 
ancestors  pronounced  the  vowel  I  like  the  o  in 
ou\  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  word  ay  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  phrase  the  Apes 
have  it,  is  contrary  to  ancient  as  well  as  to  pre- 
sent usage :  such  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
now  ei«arse  and  mstick.  This  sound  is  heard  when 
the  letter  is  lengthened  by  final  e,  as  time,  thine, 
or  ending  a  6\  liable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as 
aWfe,  di-al;  in  monosyllables  ending  with  nd,  as 
Had,  find,  mend,  Ac. :  in  three  words  ending  with 
If.  as  child,  mild,  wild  ;  and  In  one  very  irregu- 
larly ending  with  ut,  at  pint.  37. 

Mb.  There  is  one  instance  where  this  letter, 
though  succeeded  by  final  e,  does  not  go  into  the 
broad  English  sound  like  the  noun  eye,  but  into 
the  slender  foreign  sound  like  e.  This  is  in  the 
word  shire,  pronounced  as  if  written  sheer,  both 
when  single,  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  ;  or  in  com. 
position,  as  in  Nottinghamshire.  Leicestershire, 
Ac  This  is  the  sound  Dr.  Lowth  gives  it  In  his 
Grammar,  page  4  :  and  it  Is  highly  probable  that 
the  simple  shire  acquired  this  slender  sound  from 
sis  tendency  to  become  slender  in  the  compounds. 
where  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  accent,  and 
where  all  the  vowels  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  short  and  obscure.— See  Shire. 

107.  The  short  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard  in 
hum,  thin,  Ac.  and  when  ending  an  unaccented 
syllable,  as  van-i-ty,  quality,  Ac.  where,  though 
It  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  short,  as  it  is  not 
~  by  a  consonant,  yet  it  has  but  half  its 
mgal  sound.    This  sound  b  the  sound  of 


e,  the  last  letter  of  the  diphthong  that  forms  the 
long  i  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  say  that  the  short  i  was  a  souud 
wholly  different  from  the  long  one.  651. 

108.  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r,  and 
another  consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable,  it  has 
exactly  the  sound  of  e  in  vermin,  vernal.  Ac.  as 
virtue,  virgin,  Ac.  which  approaches  to  the  sound 
of  short  st  /  but  when  it  comes  before  r,  followed 
by  another  consonant  in  a  final  syllable,  it  ac- 
quires the  sound  of  w  exactly,  as  bird,  dirt,  shirt, 
squirt,  Ac.  Mirth,  birth,  gird,  girt,  skirt,  girl, 
whirl,  And  firm,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  tins  - 
rule,  where  i  is  pronounced  like  e,  and  ns  if  the 
wtfrda  were  written  merth,  berth,  ancXferm. 

160.  The  letter  r,  in  this  cose,  seems  to  have  the 
same  influence  on  this  vowel  as  it  evidently  has 
on  a  and  o.  When  these  vowels  come  before 
double  r,  or  single  r,  followed  by  a  vowel, -as  In 
arable,  carry,  marry,  orator,  horrid,  forage,  Ac 
they  are  considerably  shorter  than  when  the  r  is 
the  final  letter  of  the  word,  or  when  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  consonant,  as  in  arbour,  car, 
mar,  or,  nor,  for.  In  the  same  manner,  the  i, 
coming  before  either  double  r,  or  single  r,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  preserves  its  pure  short  sound, 
as  in  irritate,  spirit,  conspiracy,  Ac. ;  but  when  r 
is  followed  by  another  consonant,  or  is  the  final 
letter  of  a  word  with  the  accent  upon  it,  the  i 
„goes  into  a  deeper  and  broader  sound,  equivalent 
to  short  e,  as  heard  in  virgin,  virtue,  Ac.  So  fir, 
a  tree,  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  first  syllable  of 
ferment,  though  often  corruptly  pronounced  like. 
fur,  a  skin.  Sir  and  stir  are  exactly  pronounced 
as  if  written  sur  and  star.  It  seems,  says  Mr. 
Nares,  that  our  ancestors  distinguished  these 
sounds  more  correctly.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his 
first  letter  to  Cheke,  mentions  a  witticism  of  Ni. 
cholas  Rowley,  a  fellow  Cantab  with  him,  to  this 
effect :  "  Let  handsome  girls  be  called  virgins, 
plain  ones  vurgins." 

**  Si  pulchra  est,  virgo,  sin  turpis,  vurgo  vocetur." 

Which,  says  Mr.  Elphinston,  may  be  modernised 
by  the  aid  of  a  far  more  celebrated  line: 

"  Sweet  Virgin  can  alone  the  fair  express. 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less: 
But  let  the  hoyden,  homely*  rough-hewn  vurgin 
Engross  the  homage  of  a  Major  Sfttrgeon." 

110.  The  sound  of  i,  in  this  situation,  ought  to 
be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting  it 
mil  into  the  sound  of  u,  where  it  should  have  the 
sound  of  e,  has  a  grossness  in  it  approaching  to 
vulgarity.  Perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  when  the  succeeding  vowel  is  st ;  for  this 
letter,  being  a  semi-consonant,  has  some  influence 
on  the  preceding  i,  though  not  so  much  as  a  per- 
fect consonant  would  have.  This  makes  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  the  i  in  virulent,  and 
its  compounds,  like  that  in  virgin,  less  exception- 
able than  I  at  first  thought  it ;  but  since  we  can- 
not give  a  semi-sound  of  short  i  to  correspond  to 
the  semi-consonant  sound  of  st,  I  have  preferred 
the  pure  sound,  which  I  think  the  most  agreeable 
to  polite  usage.  See  Mr.  Garrick's  Epigram  upon 
the  sound  of  this  letter,  under  the  word  Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

111.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of  this 
letter  which  has  greatly  multiplied  within  these 
few  years,  and  that  is,  the  slender  sound  heard 
in  ee.  This  sound  is  chiefly  found  in  words  de- 
rived from  the  French  and  Kalian  languages ;  and 
we  think  we  show  our  breeding  by  a  knowledge 
of  those  tongues,  and  an  ignorance  of  our  own : 

"  Report  of  fashions  In  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  awkward  imitation." 

Shakespeare,  Richard  IT. 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  his  letters  to  his 
son,  the  word  oblige  was,  by  many  polite  speakers, 
pronounced  as  If  written  obteoge,  to  give  a  hint  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  French  language;  nay, 
Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this  sound ; ' 

'   "  Dreading  eVn  fools,  by  flatterers  besieefd, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obHg'd.* 
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Mat  it  was  so  far  from  having  generally  obtained, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins  bis  son  to 
avoid  Uiis  pronunciation  as  affected.    In  a  few 

J  ears,  however,  it  became  to  general,  that  none 
ut  the  lowest  vulgar  ever  pronounced  it  in  the 
JSnglish  manner;  bat  upon  the  publication  of  this 
nobleman's  letters,  which  was  about  twenty  years 
after  he  wrote  them,  his  authority  has  bad  so 
much,  influence  with  the  polite  world  as  to  bid 
fair  for  restoring  the  i,  in  this  word,  to  its  original 
Tights ;  and  we  not  unfreqoently  hear  it  now  pro- 
nounced Willi  the  broad  English  i  in  those  circles 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an 
infallible  mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Sheridan,  tjfik 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give  both  sounds,  Wt 
>laee  the  sound  of  oblige  first.    Mr.  Scott  gives 

>th,  but  places  oblecge  first.  Dr.  Ken  rick  and 
luchanan  give  only  oblige  ;  and  Mr.  Efcphinston, 
Ir.  Perry,  and  Penning,  give  only  obUege;  but 
though  this  sound  has  lost  ground  so  much,  yet 
Mr.  Nares,  who  wrote  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
says,  "  oblige  still,  I  think,,  retains  the  sound  of 
long  e,  notwithstanding  the  proscription  of  that 
pronunciation  by  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield." 

lit.  The  words  that  have  preserved  the  foreign 
4>und  of  I,  like  ee,  are  the  following:  Ambergris, 
serdegris,  antique,  becajlco,  bombesin,  brasil,  ca- 
pHvi,  capuchin,  colbertine,  chioppine,  or  chopin, 
caprice,  chagrin,  ehevaux-defrise,  critique  (for 
criticism),  festucine,  /rite,  gaberdine,  kaberdine, 
sordine,  rugkte,  trephine,  quarantine,  routine,  fas- 
cine, fatigue,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid,  machine, 
magasine,  marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police*  pro- 
JUe,  recitative,  mandarine,  tabeurine,  tambourine, 
tontine,  transmarine,  ultramarine.  In  all  these 
words,  if  for  the  last  i  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall 
have  the  true  pronunciation.  In  signior  the  first 
i  is  thus  pronounced.  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces 
vertigo  and  serpigo  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  and  the  i  long,  as  in  tie  and  pie.  Dr. 
Kenrick  gives  these  words  the  same  accent,  bat 
Sounds  the  i  as  e  in  {pa  and  pea.  The  latter  is,  in. 
my  opinion,  the  general  pronunciation ;  though 
Mr.  Sheridan's  is  supported  by  a  very  general 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  words  adopted  whole  from 
the  Latin  preserve  the  Latin  accent,  503,  b.  But 
if  the  English  ear  were  unbiassed  by  the  long  i  in 
Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  setfond  syl- 
table,  and  could  free  itself  from  the  slavish  imi- 
tation of  the  Prench  and  Italians,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  these  words  would  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  i  would  be  pro- 
nounced regularly  like  the  short  I,  as  in  Indigo 
and  Portico.— See  Vertigo. 

IIS.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
sound  of  this  vowel,  in  certain  situations,  where* 
it  changes  to  a  sound  equivalent  to  initial  f .  The 
situation  that  occasions  this  change  is  when  the 
t  precedes  another  vowel  in  an  unaccented  sylla 
hie,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  dentals ; 
thus  we  hear  iary  in  mU-iary,  bU-iary,  Ac.  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  mU-parp,  biLpary,  Ac.  Min- 
ion and  pin-ion,  as  if  written  min-yon  and  pin-pen. 
In  these  words  the  J  is  so  totally  altered  to  y, 
that  pronouncing  the  ia  and  io  in  separate  sylla- 
bles would  be  an  errour  the  most  palpable ;  but 
where  the  other  liquids  or  mutes  precede  the  i  in 
this  situation,  the  coalition  is  not  so  necessary : 
'or  though  the  two  latter  syllables  of  convivial, 
participial,  &c.  are  extremely  prone  to  unite  into 
one,  they  may,  however,  be  separated,  provided 
the  separation  be  not  too  distant.  The  same  ob- 
servations hold  good  of  e,  as  malleable,  pro- 
nounced malva  bit. 

114.  But  the  sound  of  the  4,  the  moat  difficult  to 
reduce  to  rule,  is  when  it  ends  a  syllable  imme- 
diately before  the  accent.  When  either  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  accent  is  on  this  letter,  it  is 
Invariably  pronounced  either  as  the  long  Untitle, 
the  snort  I  in  tittle,  or  the  French  I  in  magatint; 
and  when  it  ends  a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is 
always  sounded  like  e,  as  sen-si-ble,  ra-tifp,  Ac. 
But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  immediately  before 
the  accent,  it  is'sometimes  pronounced  long,  as  in 
vUa-U-tp,  where  the  first  syllable  is  exactly  like 
<he  first  of  vi>al ;  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  di- 
vest, where  the  i  is  pronounced  as  if  the  word 
Vere  written  de-jest.  The  sound  of  the  i,  in  this 
situation,  is  so  little  reducible  to  rule,  that  none 
•f  our  writers  on  the  subject  have  attempted  It ; 
and  the  only  method  to  give  some  idea  of  it 
tecau  to  ua  the  very  laborious  one  of  classing 


such  words  together  as  have  the  I  pronounced  In 
the  same  manner,  and  observing  the  differen 
combinations  of  other  letters  that  may  possibly 
be  the  cause  of  the  different  sounds  of  this. 

115.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  i  is  the  only 
letter  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on 
the  second,  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  vowel 
has  its  long  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  idea,  iden- 
tity, idolatry,  idoneous,  irascible,  ironical,  isos- 
celes, itinerant,  itinerary.  Imagine  and  its  com- 
pounds seem  the  only  exceptions.  But,  to  giro 
the  inspector  some  idea  of  general  usage,  I  have 
subjoined  examples  of  these  words  as  they  stand 
In  our  different  Pronouncing  Dictionaries; . 
Idea.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W«*  John- 

ston, Kenriok. 
Idea.  Perry. 

identity.      Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Kenrick. 
identity.      Perry. 

idolatry.      Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Kenrick. 
Idolatry.      Perry. 
idoneous.     Sheridan,  Kenrick. 
irascible.     Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston-  Ken- 
rick. 
irascible.    Perry. 
isosceles.     Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 
itinerary.    Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Ken- 
rick. 
itinerary.    Perry. 

itinerant.    Shendan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Nares. 
Itinerant.    Buchanan,  Perry. 

lltf.  When  i  ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  second,  commencing  with  a  vowel, 
it  generally  preserves  its  long  open  diphthongal 
sound.  Thus  in  di-ameter,  diurnal,  ice  the  first 
syllable  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  die.  A  cor- 
rupt foreign  manner  of  pronouncing  these  words 
may  sometimes  mince  the  i  into*,  as  if  the  wordo 
were  written  de-ametur,  de-umal,  Sec. ;  but  this  is 
dlsgnsting  to  every  just  English  ear,  and  contrary 
to  the  whole  current  of.  analogy.  Besides,  the 
vowel  that  ends  and  the  vowel  that  begins  a  syl- 
lable are,  by  pronouncing  the  i  long,  kept  more 
distinct,  and  not  suffered  to  coalesce,  as  ihey  are 
apt  to  do  if  i  has  its  slender  sound.  This  prone- 
ness  of  the  e,  which  is  exactly  the  slender  sound 
of  i,  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel,  haa 
produced  such  monsters  in  pronunciation  as  Jog- 
graphy  and  Jommetry  for  geography  and  geometry p 
endjorgics  forgeorgics.  The  latter  of  these  words 
is  fixed  in  this  absurd  pronunciation  without  re- 
medy ;  but  the  two  former  seem  recovering  their 
right  to  four  syllables;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  spelling 
them  with  three.  Hence  we  may  observe  that 
those  who  wish  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  of  biography  as  the  verb  to  toy,  and  not 
as  if  written  be-ography. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without 
the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins 
with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  slender,  aa 
if  written  e.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
so  numerous,  that  nothing  but  a  catalogue  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  pronunciation 
in  this  point. 

118.  When  the  prepositive  bi,  derived  from  bis 
(twice),  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the 
accent,  the  I  is  long  and  broad,  in-  order  to  con 
vey  more  precisely  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
syllable.  Thus  bi  capsular,  bicipital,  bi  eipitsus, 
bi-cornous,  bircprporal.  bi-dental,  bifofieme,  bi- 
furcated, bi-linguous,  binocular,  bi-pennated,  bb> 

Setalous,  bi-quadrate,  have  the  I  long.  But  the 
rst  syllable  of  the  words  Bitumen  and  Ritumv 
nous,  tiaving  no  such  signification,  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  I  short.  This  is  the  sound 
Buchanan  has  given  it ;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick, 
and  W.  Johnston,  make  the  I  long,  as  in  Bible.  » 

119.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  be- 
ginning with  tri,  having  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable.  Thus  tribunal,  trUcorpsrml,  tri- 
chotomy, trt-gintals,  have  the  J  ending  4he  first 
syllabic  long,  as  in  tri-al.  To  this  class  ought  so 
be  added  di-petalous  and  di-iemma,  though  the  i 
in  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  word  is  pronounced 
like  e,  and  as  if  written  de-lemma,  by  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Perry,  but  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Buchanan ;  and  both  ways  by  W. 
Johnston  but  placing  the  short  first.    And  he 
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we  may  conclude  the*  the  verb  to  bi-seot,  and 
Ike  dom  of-jretssw,  ought  to  have  the  I  at  the 
tad  of  the  first  syllable  pronounced  like  buy,  as 
Mr.  Scott  and  "l>r  Kenrick  have  marked  it, 
sssugh  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Jerry,  and  Buchanan. 

the  *m  syllable  is  c**,  with  the  ac- 
:  en  ike  second,  the  i  Is  generally  long,  as  chi- 
ergick,  cM-rurgeon,  chi-rographist, 
,  chi^rography.  Chimera  and  chv> 
hm-re  the  i  most  frequently  short,  as  pro- 
by  Bachanan  and  Perry ;  though  other- 
marked  by  8heridan,  Bcottf  W.  Johnston, 
sod  Kenrick  ;  said,  indeed,  the  short  sound  seems 
new  established.  CtUcmu  and  chicanery,  from 
the  French,  have  the  i  always  short ;  or  more 
properly  slender. 

m.  a  before  the  accent  has  the  J  generally 
short,  as  cv-vUsam*  H+Utt*.  and,  I  think,  ciMeioms 
sad  ci-norulent,  though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr. 
various  and  cHation  have  the  I  long. 
CU  before  the  accent  has  the  I  long,  as 
;  bnt  when  the  accent  is  on  the  third 

SUable,  as  in  clkmacterick,  the  I  is  shortened  by 
m  secondary  accents— See  530. 

Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  I  generally 
as  cri-nigtrous,  criterion  ;  though  we  some* 
hear  the  latter  as  if  written  cre-terion,  but 
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JH  before  the  accented  syllable,  beginning 
a  consonant,  has  the  I  almost  always  short ; 
;  digestion,  digress,  digression,  dilute, 
dUmvian,  dimension,  dUnensive,  dhnldia- 
,  diminutive,  diploma,  direct,  direc- 


lam,  diversify,  diversification,  diversion,  diversity, 
divert,  diverttsement,  dtvertlve,  divest,  dlvosture, 


divMe,  dtvidamle,  dividant,  divine,  divinity,  divisi- 
ble,dtolsiMIUy,  divorce,  divulge.  To  these,  1  think, 
may  be  added,  dscacity,  didactick,  dUacermte,  dila- 
eeratiom,  dilanlote,  dilapidation,  dilate,  dilatable, 
dUaiabUity,  dUection,  dilucid,  dUucidate,  dUuci- 
d*tmn,dtmetical,  dsnumeration,  diverge,  divergent, 


though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the 
irst  i  in  all  these  words  long.  Some  of  them  may 
undoubtedly  be  pronounced  either  way ;  but  why 
he  should  make  the  I  in  diploma  long,  and  W. 
Johnston  should  give  it  both  ways,  is  unaccount- 
able ;  as  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Ferry,  and  the  general  usage,  is  against  them. 
Diuresis  and  dioptricks  have  the  I  long,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  lift,  though  the  last  is  ab- 
surdly made  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the  diph- 
thong is  made  long  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
contrary  to  one  of  the  most  prevailing  idioms  in 
pronunciation  ;  which  is,  the  shortening  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  MIS.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  diphthong  must  be  always  long,  since 
Casarem  and  Vadatus  have  the  m  always  short. 

ras.  The  long  I,  in  words  of  this  form,  seems 
rmnfinrrt  U>  rhe  following  :  Digladiation,  dijvdi- 
eaffcsa,  dmmsaneration,  divaricate,  direction,  dlrup* 
rata.  Both  Johnson  and  Sheridan,  in  my  opi- 
nion, place  the  accent  of  the  word  didascalick  im- 
properly npon  the  second  syllable ;  it  should 
agreeable  to  analogy  to  class  it  with 
mis  terminations  in  fc,  and  place  the 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  569  ;  and,  in 
Ifcb  case,  the  fin  the  first  will  be  shortened  by 
the  secondary  accent,  and  the  syl lable pronounced 
like  did.  5tJ.  Hie  first  i  in  dkntssory,  marked 
Im*;  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  the  accent  on 
•*e  sruond  syllable,  contrary  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is 
equally  ei  roneoos.  The  accent  ought  to  be  on 
jhe  first  syllable,  and  the  i  short,  as  on  the  adjec- 
l '  re  atlas—— See  Possessory. 

ttfi.  f\  before  the  accent  ought  always  to  be 
short :  thts  is  the  sound  we  generally  give  to  the 
i  m  the  first  syllable  of  Jl-delUy  ;  and  why  we 
should  give  the  long  sound  to  the  i  in  fiducial 
sad  fiduciary,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 
know  not :  he  is  certainly  erroneous  in  marking 
the  first  I  In  frigidity  long,  and  equally  so  in 
ring  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  of  finite. 


has  the  I  short  universally. 
IS.  GtgantUk  has  the  I  in  the  first  syllable  al- 
ways long. 
—  U  has  the  f  generally  long,  as  U-bation, 
-tan,  tlbratkm,  licentious,  U-pothymy,  li 
mi,  tUkography,  IMhotomy.  Litigious  has 
the  I  u  the  first  syllable  always  short.  The  same 
nay  be  observed  of  libidinous,  though  otherwise 
by  Mr.  Sheridan. 


199.  Mi  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  iu  minority, 
militia,  mtmogvapher,  minacious,  minacity,  mtra- 
aulous  ;  though  the  four  last  are  marked  with  the 
long  4  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
Strange,  he  marks  the  i  which  has  the  accent  on 
it  long  in  minatory ;  though  the  same  word,  in 
the  compound  comminatory,  where  the  i  is  al- 
ways short,  might  have  shown  him  hto  erroor. 
The  word  mmnetick,  which,  though  in  very  good 
use,  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Sheridan,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  with  the  first  I  short,  as  if  written 
mimeUek.  The  I  is  generally  long  in  micrometer, 
micrography,  and  migration. 

Iff.  JW  has  the  *  long  in  nigrescent.  The  first  I 
in  higryication,  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, is  shortened  by  the  secondary  accent,  537, 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  divided  Into 
nig^ri-fi-catleau 

131.  Phi  has  the  I  generally  short,  as  inpkilauu 
thropy,  phiUppick,  philosopher,  philosophy,  philoso- 
phize; to  which  we  may  certainly  add  phUologer, 
philologist,  philology,  philological,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  i  in  these  last  words 
long. 

1SS.  Pi  and  pit  have  the  i  generally  short,  at 
pilaster,  pUuitous,pilosity,pUcation.  Piaster  ana 
plana,  being  Italian  words,  have  the  i  short  be- 
fore the  vowel,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  . 
of  this  form,  11  (J,  where  the  I  is  long,  as  in  pi-ocu- 
lar, priority,  Ac.  Piratical  has  the  i  marked 
long  by  Mr*  Sheridan,  and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrich. 
The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable 
both  to  custom  and  analogy,  as  the  sound  of  the 
I  before  the  accent  is,  often  determined  by  the 
sound  of  that  letter  in  the  primitive  word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  i  generally  long,  as  to  primeval, 
prlmevous,  primttial,  prunero,  primordial,  privado, 
privation,  privative,  but  always  short  in  primitive 
and  primer. 

134.  Ri  has  the  i  short,  as  in  ridiculous.  JUgU 
dUy  Is  marked  with  the  I  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick :  the  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly right.  Rivality  has  the  I  long  In  the  first 
syllable,  in  compliment  to  rival,  as  piratical  has 
the  i  long,  because  derived  from  pirate.  Rhino- 
ceros has  the  I  long  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan ;  and  short  in  Perry. 

135.  Si  has  the  I  generally  short,  as  similitude, 
sirlasis,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  short  in  siliciouo 

Setter  written  cilMousJ,  though  marked  long  by 
r.  bheridan.  Simultaneous,  having  the  second- 
ary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  does  not  come 
under  this  head,  but  retains  the  I  long,  notwith- 
standing the  shortening  power  of  the  accent  it  to 
under,  637. 
lso.  71  has  the  i  short,  as  in  timidity. 

137.  Tri  has  the  I  long,  for  the  same  reason  as 
W,  which  see  118, 110. 

138.  Vi  has  the  I  so  unsettled  as  to  puzzle  the 
correctest  speakers.  The  i  is  generally  long  in 
vicarious,  notwithstanding  the  short  i  in  vicar. 
It  is  long  in  vibration,  from  its  relation  to  vibrate. 
Vitality  has  the  I  long,  like  vital.  In  vivifick, 
vivijtcate,  and  viviparous,  the  first  i  is  long,  to 
avoid  too  great  a  sameness  with  the  second.  Vi- 
vacious and  vivacity  have  the  »  almost  as  often 
long  as  short ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  make  the  I  in  vivacious  long,  and  Mr. 
Perry  and  Buchanan  short ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  the  I  in  the  first  of 
vivacity  long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan  short : 
but  the  short  sound  seems  less  formal,  and  most 
agreeable  to  polite  usage.  Vicinity,  vicinal,  vi- 
cissitude, vituperate,  vimtneous,  and  virago,  seem 
to  prefer  the  short  i.  though  Mr.  Sheridan  hut 
marked  the  three  last  words  with  the  first  vowe 
long.  But  the  diversity  will  be  best  seen  b> 
giving  the  authorities  for  all  these  words  t 

>  icmlty.         Dr.  Kenrick. 

Vicinity.         Mr.  8heridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Perry* 

Vicinal.  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Vicissitude.    Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. Kenrick, W.John- 
ston, Buchanan,  and  Perry. 

Vituperate.    Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  w. John 
slnn. 

Vituperate.    Mr.  Perry. 

Vmuneous.     Mr.  Sheridan. 

Virago.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston. 

Vhroge*  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 

and  Perry. 
1  have  classed  vicinal  here  as  a  word  with  the 
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accent  mi  the  second  syllable,  as  It  stands  in  She* 
riclan's  Dictionary,  bat  think  it  ought  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  first.— See  Medicinal. 

130.  The  same  diversity  and  uncertainty  in  the 
sound  of  this  letter  seem  to  reign  in  those  final 
unaccented  syllables  which  are  terminated  with 
the  mate  e.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  some 
tolerable  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language  in 
this  point  will  be,  to  show  the  general  rule,  and 
mark  the  exceptions ;  thoogh  these  are  sometimes 
so  numerous  as  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  rule  it- 
self: therefore  the  best  way  will  be  to  give  a  ca- 
talogue of  both. 

140.  There  is  one  rule  of  very  great  extent,  in 
words  of  this  termination,  which  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  that  is,  that  the 
i  in  the  final  syllable  of  these  words  is  short : 
thus  servile,  hostile,  virile,  respite,  deposite,  ada- 
mantine, amethystine,  Sec.  are  pronoun  red  as  if 
written  servll,  kostU,  re  spit,  deposit,  Ac  The 
only  exceptions  in  this  numerous  class  of  words 
seem  to  be  the  following :  Exile,  senile,  edile,  em- 
pire, umpire,  r a  my  ire,  finite,  feline,  ferine,  ar- 
chives ;  the  substantives  cbnfine  and  supine: 
while  the  adjectives  saline  and  contrite  have 
sometimes  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  sometimes 
on  the  last  syllable ;  but  in  either  case  the  I  is 
long.  Quagmire  and  pismire  have  the  I  long  also ; 
likewise  has  the  I  long,  but  otherwise  has  it  more 
frequently,  though  very  improperly,  short.  Myr- 
rhine,  vulpine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with 
the  i  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  conform  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  pronounced 
With  the  i  short.  Vulpine, %vt\\\\  the  I  long,  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Scott ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Buchanan,  agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  the  last  syllable  of  gentile;  and  this  seems 
agreeable  to  general  usage,  thoogh  not  to  analogy. 
See  the  word. 

141.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
bnt  two  in  words  of  this  termination,  the  length 
of  the  vowel  is  not  so  easily  ascertained. 

142.  Those  ending  in  ice  have  the  i  short,  ex- 
cept sacrifice  and  cockatrice. 

I4S.  Those  ending  In  ids  have  the  i  long,  not. 
withstanding  we  sometimes  hear  suicide  absurdly 
pronounced,  as  if  written  suicid. 

144.  Those  ending  in  ife  have  the  I  long,  except 
housewife,  pronounced  huxxwiff,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  i  in  wife  is  al- 
ways long.  Midwife  is  sometimes  shortened  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  vulgar:  and  se*nnight 
for  sevennight  is  gone  irrecoverably  into  the  same 
analogy  ;  though  fortnight  for  fourteenihnight  is 
more  frequently  pronounced  with  the  i  long. 

145.  Thme  ending  in  He  have  the  i  short,  ex- 
cept reconcile,  chamomile,  estipile.  Juvenile, 
mercantile,  and  puerile,  have  the  I  long  in  She- 
ridan's Dictionary,  and  short  in  Ken  rick's.  In 
my  opinion  the  latter  is  the  much  more  prevalent 
and  polite  pronunciation  ;   but  infantile,  though 

Kronen n ceable  both  ways,  seems  inclinable  to 
'nethen  the  i  in  the  last  syllable.— See  Juvenile. 

140.  In  the  termination  ime,  pantomime  has  the 
i  long,  rhyming  with  time  ;  and  maritime  has  the 
f  short,  as  if  written  matitim. 

147.  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent  higher 
than  the  penultimate,  have  the  quantity  of  I  so 
uncertain,  that  the  only  method  to  give  an  idea 
of  it  will  be  to  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  words  where 
it  is  pronounced  differently. 

148-  But  first  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  see  the 
different  sounds  given  to  this  letter  in  some  of  the 
same  words  by  different  orthoepists  : 

Columbine.    Sheridan,  Nares,  W.  Johnston. 

Columbine.    Kenrick,  Perry. 

Saccharine.   Sheridan,  Nares. 

Saccharine.   Kenrick,  Perry. 

Saturnine.     Sheridan,  Nares,  Buchanan. 

Saturnine.     Kenrick,  Perry. 

Metalline.     Kenrick. 

Metalline.     Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry. 

Crystalline.  Kenrick. 

Crystalline-  Sheridan,  Perry. 

Uterine.        Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston. 

Uterine.        Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry. 

140.  In  these  words  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  general  rule  inclines  evidently 
to  the  long  I,  which,  in  doubtful  cases,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  followed  ;  and  for  which  reason  I 
shall  enumerate  those  words  first  where  I  judge 
the  I  ought  to  be  pronounced  long  ;  Cannabine, 


omraJHne,  columbine,  bixantine,  gelatine,  legating, 
oxyrrhodine,  concubine,  muscadine,  incarnadine, 
celandine,  amandine,  secundine,  amygdalime,  crys- 
talline, vitulsne,  calamine,  asinine,  saturnine, 
saccharine,  adulterine,  viperine,  uterine,  lamen- 
ting armentine,  serpentine,  turpentine,  vespertine, 
kelluine,  porcupine,  countermine,  leonine,  sappki- 
rine,  and  metalline. 

160.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where  the 
I  is  short,  are  the  following  :  Jacobine,  medicine, 
discipline, masculine,  Jessamine,  feminine,  heroine, 
nectarine,  libertine,  genuine,,  hyaline,  palatine* 
To  these,  I  think,  ought  to  be  added  alkaline, 
aquiline,  coraCUns,  brigantine,  eglantine:  and  to' 
this  pronunciation  of  the  i  the  proper  names 
Valentine  and  Constantine  seem  strongly  to  in- 
cline ;  and  on  the  stage  Cymbeline  has  entirely 
adopted  it.  Thus  we  see  how  little  influence  the 
Latin  language  has  on  the  quantity  of  the  I  in  the 
final  syllable  of  these  words.  It  is  a  rule  in  that 
'language  that  adjectives  ending  in  His  or  inut, 
derived  from  animated  beings  or  proper  names, 
to  the  exception  of  very  few,  have  this  I  pro- 
nounced long.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  dis- 
tinction could  be  adopted  in  English  words  from 
the  Latin,  as  in  that  case  we  might  be  able  in 
time  to  regularise  this  very  irregular  part  of  our 
tongue ;  but  this  alteration  would  be  almost  im- 
possible in  adjectives  ending  in  ive,  as  relative, 
vocative,  fugitive,  ace.  have  the  i  uniformly  short 
in  English,  and  long  in  the  Latin  relativus,  voca-. 
tivus,fugitivus,  ftc. 

161.  The  only  word  ending  in  ire,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  \&acrospire, 
with  the  I  long,  the  last  syllable  sounding  like 
the  spire  of  a  church. 

150.  Words  ending  in  ise  have  the  i  short,  wheu ' 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  m  fran- 
chise, except  the  compounds  ending  in  wise,  as 
likewise,  lengthwise,  ftc.  as  marked  by  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan ;  but  even  among  these 
words  we  sometimes  hear  otherwise  pronounced 
otherwix,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston  ;  but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
but  two  in  these  words,  they  are  invariably  pro- 
nounced with  the  i  long,  as  criticise,  equalise. 

164.  In  the  termination  its,  when  the  accent  is 
on  it,  the  i  is  always  long,  as  requite.  When  the 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  it  is  always 
short,  as  respite,  140,  pronounced  as  if  written 
respit,  except  contrite  s  but  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  last  syllable  but  two,  the  I  is  generally 
long  :  the  exceptions,  however,  are  so  many,  that 
a  catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  best  rule. 

155.  The  i  is  long  in  expedite,  recondite,  incon- 
dite, hermaphrodite,  carmelite,  theodolite,  cosmo- 
polite, chrysolite,  eremite,  aconite,  margarite  mar. 
casite,  parasite,  appetite,  bipartite,  tripartite, 
quadripartite,  convertite,  anchorite,  pituile,  sa 
tellite*  As  the  word  stands  in  Ken  rick's  Die 
tionary,  swtill-it,  having  the  i  short,  and  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  It  is  doubly  wrong. 
The  i  in  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  also  by  W. 
Johnston  and  Perry,  but  made  long,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares. 
—See  Recondite. 

150.  The  i  is  short  in  cucurbite,  ingenite,  definite, 
indefinite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favourite,  requisite f 
prerequisite,  perquisite,  exquisite,  apposite,  and 
opposite.  Heteroclite  has  the  i  long  in  Sheridan, 
but  short  in  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  best  pronunciation  (see  the  word  in  the 
Dictionary) ;  but  ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a 
gentile  termination,  has  the  i  always  long,  as  in 
Hiviie,  Samnite,  cosmopolite,  bedlamite,  ftc. 

157.  The  termination  ire,  when  the  accent  Is  011 
it,  is  always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in  the  two 
verbs,  give,  live,  and  their  compounds,  giving, 
living,  «c. ;  for  the  adjective  live,  as  a  live  anL 
mal, has  the  i  long,  and  rhymes  with  strive  ;  so 
have  the  adjective  and  adverb,  lively  and  livelily  : 
the  noun  livelihood  follows  the  same  analogy; 
but  the  adjective  livelong,  as  the  live-long  duy, 
has  the  i  short,  as  in  the  verb.  When  the  ac- 
cent is  not  on  the  I  in  this  termination  it  is  al- 
ways short,  as  sportive,  plaintive,  Ac.  rhyming 
with  give,  160,  except  the  word  be  a  gentile,  as 
Argive. 

168.  All  the  other  adjectives  and  substantives 
of  this  termination,  when  the  accent  is  nol  on  ft, 
have  the  i  invariably  short,  as  offensive,  defensive. 
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•  In  smtSqme  fts  short,  a*  if  written  settle*, 

xn  adnUcme,  rhyming  with  pike,  strike,  ftc. 

the  i  loag  and  slender,  and 

.    Dr.  Kenrlck,  Mr.  Blphinston, 

,  and  Barclay,  have  obleek 

;  Mr.  8cott  hat  it  both  ways,  bat  gives 

slender  sound  lint ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 

W.  Johnston,  ob&ke.    The  latter  is,  in 

,  more  agreeable  to  polite  usage,  bat 

farmer  mora  analogical ;  for  as  it  comes  from 

we  cannot  write  it  obUke, 


I* 


disttn 


snay   be 


f 


.  Xares  wishes,  any  more  than  antique,  antike, 
'  fear  of  departing  too  far  from  the  Latin  an- 
and  mhiigmms*    Opaque,  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
cease  a  make  j  bnt  then  it  mast  be  remem* 
thai  the  Latin  Is  opacus,  and  not  spawn*)*. 
ISO-  All  th«  terminations  in  ise  have  the  I  long, 
except  to  emalenine  ;  which,  having  the  accent  on 
nd  syllable,  follows  the  general  role,  and 
the  i  abort,  pronounced  as  in  the  verb  is,  140. 
observations  we  may  add,  that  though 
devil  suppress  the  i,  as  if  written  ttfl 
i,  yet  that  cavil  and  pencil  preserve  its 
nelly  ;  and  that  Latin  ought  never  to 
need  as  it  is  generally  at  schools,  as  if 
atfn.     Cousin  and  cozen  both  drop  the 
Is,  as  if  spelled  cos*,  and  are  only  dis- 
to  the  eye. 

e  how  little  regularity  there  is  in  the 
of  this  letter  when  it  is  not  under  the  ac- 
when  custom  will  permit,  bow  careful 
we  ought  to  be  to  preserve  the  least  trace  of  ana- 
tnat  "confusion  may  not  be  worse  con- 
The  sketch  that  has  been  just  given 
y.  perhaps,  afford  something  like  a  clue  to 
t  us  in  this  labyrinth,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
le  the  judicious  speaker  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  and  decision. 
It  wras  remarked,  under  the  vowel  A,  that 
a  hard  gore  preceded  that  vowel,  a  sound 
e  interposed,  the  better  to  unite  the  letters, 
a  we  sound  of  the  consonant.  The  same 
observed  of  the  letter  J.  When  this 
I  is  preceded  by  hard  g  or  A,  which  is  bat 
form  for  hard  c,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an 
inserted  between  the  consonant  and  the 
I :  thus  sky,  kind,  guide,  guise,  disguise,  cate- 
'»  gwJZe,  beguile,  mankind,  are  pronounced  as 
af  written  ake-p ,  ko4nd,  gue-ise,  dis-gue-ise,  cat-e- 

r**-U*»  mankeAnd.  At  first  sight 
irprtsed  that  two  such  different  letters 
i  should  be  affected  in  the  same  manner 
bytbe  bard  gutturals,  g,  c,  and  k ;  but  when  we 
I  is  really  composed  of  a  and  e,  37, 
ceases;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
perfectly  uniform  in  its  procedure,  and 
rely  unbiassed  by  the  eye.  From  this  view  of 
the  analogy  we  may  see  how  greatly  mistaken  is 
a  very  solid  and  ingenious  writer  on  this  subject, 
who  says,  that  "  ky4nd  for  kind  is  a  monster  of 
pronunciation,  heard  only  on  our  stage.*'— Nares* 
Mngtssh  Orthoepy,  page  18. — Sec  No.  91. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  seem  unworthy  of  notice, 
Shut  when  this  letter  is  unaccented  in  the  nume- 
rous terminations  Uy,  ibte,  ftc.  it  to  frequently 
pronounced  like  short u,  as  if  the  words  sensible, 
visible,  ate.  were  written  sensubble,  visubble,  ftc. ; 
said  cmartty,  chastity,  Ac.  like  charutfy,  chastutty. 
floe. :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  pure  sound 
d  i  ttke  e  tn  these  words  is  as  much  the  mark  of 
sn  elegant  speaker  as  that  of  the  u  in  singular, 
edmcaU,  Ac.— See  No.  170* 

a 

V3i.  Gtammarfans  have  generally  allowed  this 
setter  bnt  three  sounds.    Mr.  Sheridan  instances 
in  naf,  note,  prove.    For  a  fourth,  I  have 
the  •  in  love,  dove,  Ac. ;  for  the  HAh,  that  in 


er,  sarjiw" ;  and  a  sixth,  that  In  woman,  wolf,  ftc. 
affi.  The  first  and  only  peculiar  sound  of  this 
tetter  is  that  by  which  ft  is  named  in  the  alpha- 
bet: it  renoi res  the  mouth  to  be  formed,  in  some 
ttxrve,  tike  the  letter,  in  order  to  pronounce  it. 
Vs  may  be  called  its  long  open  sound,  as  the  o 
m  prove  may  be  called  its  long  slender  sound,  65. 
Tins  sound  we  find  in  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
mtane,  bona,  alone;  or  when  ending  a  syllable 
w*n  the  accent  upon  It,  as  mo-tion,  po-ttnt,  Ac. ; 
a  In  tbe  monosyllables,  go,  so.  no.    This 
b  found  under  several  combinations  of 
els  with  this  letter,  as  in  moan,  groom, 


bow  (to  shoot  with),  low  (not  high),  and  before  st 
in  the  words  host,  ghost,  post,  most,  and  before  ss 
in  gross* 

i«.  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is  called  its 
short  sound,  and  is  found  in  not,  got,  lot,  dec. ; 
though  this,  as  in  the  other  short  vowels,  is  by  no 
means  the  short  sound  of  the  former  long  one,  but 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  a  in  what,  with 
which  the  words'  not,  got,  lot,  are  perfect  rhymes. 
The. long  sound,  to  which  the  o  in  not  and  sot  are 
short  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  au  in 
naught,  .and*  the  ou  in  sought;  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  a  in  hall,  ball,  ftc.  The  short 
sound  of  this  letter,  like  the  short  sound  of  a  In 
father,  78,  79,  is  frequently,  by  inaccurate  speak- 
ers,, and  chiefly  those  among  the  vulgar,  length- 
ened to  a  middle  sound  approaching  to  its  long 
sound,  the  0  in  or.  This  sound  is  generally  heard, 
as  in  the  case  of  a,  when  It  is  succeeded  by  two 
consonants:  thus  Mr.  Smith  pronounces  broth, 
froth,  and  moth,  as  if  written  brawth,frawth.  and 
mawlh.  Of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this 
a  well-educated  ear  is  the  best  judge  ;  but,  as  was 
observed  nnder  the  article  A,  78,  if  this  be  not 
the  sound  heard  among  the  best  speakers,  nc 
middle  sound  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  good  ora- 
tors will  ever  incline  to  definite  and  absolute 
sounds,  rather  than  such  as  may  be  called  non- 
descripts in  language. 

J64.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  as  was  marked 
in  the  first  observation,  may  be  called  its  long 
slender  sound,  corresponding  to  the  double  e. 
The  words  where  this  sound  of  0  occurs  are  so 
few,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
them:  Prove,  move,  behove,  and  their  compounds, 
lose,  do,  ado.  Borne,  poltron,  ponton,  spent  on,  who, 
whom,  womb,  tomb.  Sponton  is  not  in  Johnson ; 
and  this  and  the  two  preceding  words  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  written  with  00  in  the  last  syllable. 
Gold  is  pronounced  like  goold  in  familiar  conver- 
sation ;  but  in  verse  and  solemn  language,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Scripture,  ought  always  to  rhyme 
with  old,  fold,  Ac— See  Encore,  Gold,  and  Wind. 

189.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  vowel  is  that  which 
to  found  in  love,  dove,  ftc. ;  and  the  long  sound, 
which  seems  the  nearest  relation  to  it,  is  the  first 
sound  of  0  in  note,  tone,  rove,  ftc.  This  sound  of 
0  is  generally  heard  when  it  is  shortened  by  the 
succeeding  liquids  n,  m,  r.  and  the  semi-vowels 
v,  x,  th:  and,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  those  words,  I  shall  avail  myself  or  his  labour. 
Above,  affront,  allonge,  among,  amongst,  attorney, 
bomb,  bombard,  borage,  borough,  brother,  cochi- 
neal, colour,  come,  comely,  comfit,  comfort,  com- 
pany, compass,  comrade,  combat,  conduit,  coney, 
conjure,  constable,  covenant,  cover,  covert,  covet, 
covey,  coven,  discomfit,  done,  doth,  dost,  dove,  do- 
zen, dromedary,  front,  glove,  govern,  honey,  hover, 
love,  Afbnday,  money,  mongrel,  monk,  monkey, 
month,  mother,  none,  nothing,  one,  onion,  other, 
oven,  plover,  pomegranate,  pommel,  pother,  romage, 
shove,  shovel,  sloven,  smother,  some,  Somerset,  son, 
sovereign,  sponge,  stomach,  thorough,  ton,  tongue, 
word,  work,  wonder,  world,  worry,  worse,  worship, 
wort,  worth :  to  which  we  may  add,  rhomb,  once 


mfrey,  and  colander, 
166.  It 


n  these  words  the  accent  is  on  the  o  in 
every  word,  except  pomegranate  :  but,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  this  letter  has  the  same  sound  in 
the  unaccented  terminations,  oc,  ock,  od,  ol,  cm, 
on,  op,  or,  ot,  and  some,  %a  mammock,  cassock,  me- 
thod, carol,  kingdom,  union,  amazon,  gallop,  tutor, 
turbot,  troublesome,  ftc. ;  all  which  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  mammuck,  cassuck,  methud,  ftc.  The 
o  in  the  adjunct  monger,  as  cheesemonger,  ftc.  has 
always  this  sound.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  technical  terms  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as 
Achor.  a  species  of  the  herpes ;  and  proper  names, 
as  Color,  a  river  in  Italy. 

167*  The  fifth  sound  of  0  is  the  long  sound  pro- 
duced by  r  final,  or  followed  by  another  conao* 
nant,  as  for,  former.  This  sound  to  perfectly 
equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au ;  and  for  and 
former  might,  on  account  of  sound  only,  be  writ- 
ten faur  and  faurmer.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  as  borne,  corps,  corse,  force, 
ffTge,form  (a  seat),  fort,  horde,  porch,  port,  sport. 
Sec.  which  have  the  first  sound  of  this  letter. 

168.  O,  like  A,  is  lengthened  before  r,  when 
terminating  a  monosyllable,  or  followed  by  an- 
other consonant;  and.  like  a  too,  is  shortened  by 
a  duplication  of  the  liquid,  as  we  may  hear  by 
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comparing  lb*  conjunction  or  with  the  same  let- 
ters in  torrid,  florid.  Ac. ;  for  though  the  r  is  not 
doubled  to  the  eye  mjlorid,  yet,  as  the  accent  is 
on  it,  it  is  as  effectually  doubled  to  the  ear  as  if 
written  JferrW  ;  so  if  a  consonant  of  another  kind 
succeed  the  r  in  this  situation,  we  find  tbe  o  as 
Ions  as  in  a  monosyllable  :  thus  the  o  in  orchard 
is  as  long  as  in  the  conjunction  or,  and  that  in 
formal  as  in  the  word  for :  but  the  o  in  orifice  and 
forage,  where  the  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  o 
Is  as  short  as  if  the  r  were  double,  and  the  words 
written  orriflce  and  /omuje.— -See  No.  81.       *•• 

160.  There  is  a  sixth  sound  of  o  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  v  in  bull,  full,  pull,  Ac.  whicB, 
from  its  existing  only  in  the  following  words,  may 
be  called  its  irregular  sound.  These  words  are, 
woman,  bosom,  worsted,  wolf,  and  the  proper  names, 
Wolsey,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton, 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sound*. 

170.  What  was  observed  of  the  a,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  observed  of 
the  o  with  equal  justness.  This  letter,  like  a,  has 
a  tendency  to  lengthen,  when  followed  by  a  li- 
quid and  another  consonant,  or  by  s,  es,  or  *  and 
a  mute.  But  this  length  of  o,  in  this  situation, 
seems  every  day  growing  more  and  more  vulgar : 
and,  as  it  would  be  gross  to  a  degree  to  sound  the 
a  in  castle,  mask,  and  plant,  like  the  a  in  palm, 
psalm,  Ac.  so  it  would  be  equally  exceptionable 
to  pronounce  the  o  in  moss,  dross,  und  frost,  as  if 
written  mawse,  drawse,  and  frowst,  78,  79.  The 
o  in  the  compounds  of  solve,  as  dissolve,  absolve, 
resolve,  seem  the  only  words  where  a  somewhat 
longer  sound  of  the  o  is  agreeable  to  polite  pro- 
nunciation :  on  the  contrary,  when  the  o  ends  a 
syllable,  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent, 
as  in  po4Ue,  tm-pe-tent,  Ac.  there  is  an  elegance 
in  giving  it  the  open  sound  nearly  as  long  as  in 
polar  and  potent,  Ac.  See  Domestick,  Collect,  and 
Command*  ft  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the 
o,  like  the  e,  108,  is  suppressed  in  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable  when  preceded  by  c  or  k,  and 
followed  by  n,  as  bacon,  beacon,  deacon,  beckon, 
reckon,  pronounced  bak*n,  beaJfn,  deaJPn,  beck*n, 
reck*n  ;  and  when  c  is  preceded  by  another  con- 
sonant, as  falcon,  pronounced  fawk*n.  The  o  is 
likewise  mute  in  the  same  situation,  when  pre- 
ceded by  d  in  pardon,  pronounced  pard*n,  but 
not  in  guerdon  :  it  is  mute  when  preceded  by  p 
in  weapon,  capon,  Ac.  pronounced  weap*n,  cap*n, 
&c. ;  and  when  preceded  by  s  in  reason,  season, 
treason,  oralson,  benison,  denison,  unison,  foison, 
poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson,  advowson,  pro- 
nounced reax*n,  treax'n,  Ac. ;  and  mason,  bason, 
garrison,  lesson,  caparison,  comparison,  disinheri- 
son, parson,  and  person,  pronounced  mas'n,  bas*n, 
dec.  Unison,  diapason,  and  cargason,  seem,  par- 
ticularly in  solemn  speaking,  to  preserve  the 
sound  of  o  like  u,  as  if  written  unisun,  diapanun, 
Ac.  The  same  letter  is  suppressed  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable  beginning  with  t,  as  Seton,  cot' 
ton,  button,  mutton,  glutton,  pronounced  as  if 
whiten  Set'n,  cotVn,  &c.  When  x  precedes  the  t, 
the  o  is  pronounced  distinctly,  as  in  Sexton. 
When  /  is  the  preceding  letter,  the  o  is  generally 
supprevied  as  in  the  proper  names  Stilton  cheese, 
Wilton  carpets,  and  Melton  Mowbray,  Ac.  Accu- 
rate speakers  sometimes  struggle  to  preserve  it  in 
the  name  of  our  great  epic  poet,  Milton;  but  the 
former  examples  sufficiently  show  the  tendency 
of  the  language ;  and  this  tendency  cannot  be 
easily  counteracted.    Tins  letter  is  likewise  snp- 

1>res»ed  in  the  last  syllable  of  blazon,  pronounced 
*laz*n  ;  but  is  always  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
syllable  of  koriwon.  This  suppression  of  the  o 
must  not  be  ranked  among  those  careless  abbre- 
viations found  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  devious  tendencies 
to  brevity,  which  has  worn  itself  a  currency  in 
the  language,  and  has  at  last  become  a  part  of  it. 
To  pronounce  the  o  in  those  cases  where  it  is  sup- 
pressed, would  give  a  singularity  to  the  speaker 
bordering  nearly  on  the  pedantick ;  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  this  singularity  by  the  hearer  would 
necessarily  diminish  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  consequently  deprive  the  speaker  of  some- 
thing much  more  desirable. 

U. 

171.  The  first  sound  of  a,  heard  in  tube,  or  end- 
ing an  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  csvMdt,  is  a  diph- 


thongal sound,  as  if  t  were  prefixed,  and  these 
words  were  spelt  tewbe  and  kewblc.  The  letter  ss 
is  exactly  the  pronoun  you. 

171.  The  second  sound  of  u  is  the  short  sound, 
which  tallies  exactly  with  the  o  in  done,  son,  Ac. 
which  every  ear  perceive*  might,  as  well  for  the 
sound's  sake,  be  spelt  dun,  sun,  Ac.— See  all  the 
words  where  the  •  has  this  sound,  No.  189. 

17S.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and  that  in 
which  the  English  more  particularly  depart  from 
analogy,  is  the  a  in  bull, full,  pull,  Ac.  The  first, 
or  diphthongal  u  in  tube,  seems  almost  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  as  the  long  son nd  of  the  4  in 
thine,  mime,  Ac. ;  but  here,  as  if  they  chose  to 
imitate  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  u,  they 
leave  out  the  e  before  the  u,  which  is  heard  in 
tube,  mule,  Ac.  and  do  not  pronounce  the  latter 
part  of  u  quite  so  long  as  the  00  in  pool,  nor  so 
short  as  the  u  in  dull,  but  with  a  middle  sound 
between  both,  which  is  the  true  short  sound  of 
the  00  in  coo  and  woo,  as  may  be  heard  by  com- 
paring woo  and  wool ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  per- 
fect rhyme  to  bufL 

174.  This  middle  sound  of  ss,  so  unlike  the  gene- 
ral sound  of  that  letter,  exists  only  in  the  follow* 
log  words:  bull,  full,  pull;  words  compounded 
of  full,  as  wonderful,  dreadful,  Ac.  bullock,  bully, 
bullet,  bulwark,  fuller,  fuUlngmiU,  pulley,  pullet, 
push,  bush,  bushel,  pulpit,  puss,  bullion,  butcher, 
cushion,  cuckoo,  pudding,  sugar,  hussar,  kuxxa, 
and  put  when  a  verb :  but  few  as  they  are,  ex- 
cept full,  which  is  a  very  copious  termination, 
they  are  sufficient  to  puzzle  Englishmen  who  re- 
side at  any  distance  from  the  capital,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  (who,  it 
is  highly  probable,  received  a  much  more  regular 
pronunciation  from  our  ancestors)  not  unfre- 
queutly  the  jest  of  fools. 

175.  But,  vague  and  desultory  as  this  sound  of 
tbe  a  may  at  first  seem,  on  a  closer  view  we  find 
it  chiefly  confined  to  words  which  begin  with  the 
mute  labials,  b.p,f,  and  end  with  the  liquid  la- 
bial I,  or  the  dentals  s,  t,  and  d,  as  in  bull^fuU. 
pull,  bush,  push,  pudding,  puss,  put,  Ac.  What- 
ever, therefore,  was  the  cause  of  this  whimsical 
deviation,  we  see  its  primitives  are  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  compass:  put  has  this  sound  only 
when  it  is  a  verb ;  for  putty,  a  paste  for  glass,  has 
the  common  sound  of  a,  and  rhymes  exactly  with 
nutty  (having  the  qualities  of  a  nut) ;  so  put,  tbe 
game  at  cards,  and  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
country  put,  follow  the  same  analogy.  All  BuWs 
compounds  regularly  follow  their  primitive.  But 
though  fuller,  a  whitener  of  cloth,  and  Fulham,  a 
proper  name,  are  not  compounded  of  full,  they 
•resounded  as  if  they  were;  while  Putney  fol- 
lows the  general  rule,  and  has  its  first  syllable 
pronounced  like  the  noun  put.  Pulpit  nnn  jalsVl 
comply  with  the  peculiarity  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  putt,  though  nothing  related  to  it ; 
and  butcher  and  puss  adopt  this  sound  of  w  for  no 
reason  but  the  nearness  of  their  form  to  the  other 
words :  and  when  to  these  we  have  added  cushion, 
sugar,  cuckoo,  hussarf  and  the  interjection  huxsa, 
we  have  every  word  in  the  whole  language  where 
the  u  is  thus  pronounced. 

178.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 

^ve  bulk  and  punish  this  obtuse  sound  of  u,  bee 
ickily  have  not  been  followed.  The  word* 
which  have  already  adopted  it  are  sufilciently 
numerous ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  check: 
the  growth  of  so  unmeaning  an  irregularity. 
When  this  vowel  is  preceded  by  r  in  the  tame 
syllable,  it  has  a  sound  somewhat  longer  than  this 
middle  sound,  and  exactly  as  If  written  00:  thua 
rue,  true,  Ac.  are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
roo,  troo,  Ac.  830. 

177.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  sound  of  at, 
except  in  the  word  fuller,  never  extends  10  words 
from  the  learned  languages;  (or  fulminant,  fulm 
mtnotion,  ebullition,  repulsion,  sepulchre,  Ac. 
sound  the  a  as  in  dull,  gull.  Ac.  and  the  u  in  pus 
and  pustule  is  exactly  like  the  tame  letter  in  Ma*. 
80  the  pure  English  words,  fulsome,  buss,  bulge 
bustle,  bustard,  buxxard,  pteserve  the  a  in  »u 
second  sound,  as  in  us,  hull,  and  custard.  It  may 
likewise  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
letter  u  is  never  subject  to  the  shortening  power 
of  either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent ;  but 
when  accented,  is  always  long,  unless  shortened 
by  a  double  consonant. — See  the  words 
and  Muculcnt,  and  Not.  003,  834. 


; 
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tmgmiar  and  Unaccented  Sounds. 
Bt  But  the  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter 
sua  us  regular  sound  is  in  the  words  6wr,  busi- 
aus,  andeawy.  We  laugh  at  the  Scotch  tor  pro- 
ssaacinf  these  word*  as  if  written  bewsy,  oettrt- 
oon,  and  eswry  /  bat  we  ought  rather  to  blush  for 
oenetves  in  departing  so  wantonly  from  the 
feaeral  rale  as  to  pronounce  them  bitty,  bigness, 
Ud  berry. 

iff.  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  this 
idler  when  it  ends  a  syllable  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, which  prevails  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
set  it  sometimes  found  in  better  company;  and 
that  it,  firing  the  sf  an  obscure  sound,  which  con- 
fasa**  it  with  vowels  of  a  very  different  kind ; 
the*  we  not  aafreqaently  hear  singular,  regular, 
■msarlirnler,  pronoanced  as  if  written  singular, 
fif*lar,  and  par-tick-e  tar  ;  bat  nothing  tends 
■ore  to  tarnish  and.  vulgarize  the  pronunciation 
una  this  short  and  obscure  sound  of  the  unac- 
cented st.  It  may,  indeed,  be  observed,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  distinguishes  a 
sense  of  mean  and  good  education  than  the  pro* 
association  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  547,  558. 
When  vowels  are  nnder  the  accent,  the  prince, 
ani  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  the  metropolis, 
vha  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them  in  the 
sane  manner';  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the 
neath  of  the  former  have  a  distinct,  open,  and 
■pectie  sound,  while  the  latter  often  totally  sink 
tbenv,  or  change-  them  into  some  other  sound. 
Those,  thetefore,  who  wish  to  pronounce  ele- 
gantly, most  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  un- 
seeeated  vowels  ;  as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  these 
'  ~  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  speaking. 

Y  final. 

L  Y  final,  either  in  a  word  or  syllable.  Is  a 
vowel,  and  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  i 
wo«M  have  in  the  same  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son, printers,  who  have  been  the  great  correctors 
of  oar  orthography,  have  substituted  the  i  in  its 
stead,  on  account  of  the  too  great  frequency  of 
una  letter  In  the  English  languaee.  That  y  final 
n  a  vowel  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  nor 
Med  we  any  other  proof  of  it  than  its  long  sound, 
when  followed  by  e  mute,  as  in  thyme,  rhyme,  Ac. 
a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as 
-,  Ac. :  this  may  be  called  its  first 
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lei.  The  second  sound  of  the  vowel  y  is  its  short 
■sand,  heard  in  system,  syntax,  &c« 

Jrrtgmimr  and  Unaccented  Sounds, 

Mb.  The  unaccented  sound  of  this  letter  at  the 
ead  of  a  syllable,  like  that  of  i  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, is  always  like  the  first  sound  of  c  .*  thus  wr- 
o*h;.  pleurlay,  ftc.  if  sound  alone  were  con- 
arited,  might  be  written  uanitee,  pleurisee,  Ac. 

Ma.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  /  pre- 
cedes the  w  in  a  final  syllable,  the  y  is  then  pro- 
■snoiicd  as  long  rod  open  as  if  the  accent  were 
on  it :  thaw  JmkUf,  fualtfy,  ate.  have  the  last 
■jttsble  sounded  like  that  in  defy.  This  long 
■Mad  continues  when  the  y  is  changed  into  i,  in 
Jun^fiauJe,  qmnUJlmble,  Ac.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
oarted  of  multiply  and  multiplimble,  ftc. ;  occupy 
tad  ascsjfjiaoJe,  ate.  51*. 

tM.  There  b  an  irregular  sound  of  this  letter 
when  the  accent  is  on  It  in  panegyrick,  when  it  is 
fe|eendy  pronounced  like  the  second  sound  of 
«.  which  would  he  more  correct  if  its  true  sound 
were  preserved,  and  it  were  to  rhyme  with 
Pyrrhic*  j  or  as  Swift  does  with  Satirick: 

m  On  me  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
"  I  take  it  for  a  panegyrick." 


see  the  same  irregularity  attends  this 
fetter  before  double  r,  or  before  single  r,  followed 
sy  a  vowel,  as  we  find  attends  the  vowel  i  in  the 
sum  situation.  So  the  word  Syrinx  ought  to 
Sucne  the  y  like  I  pure,  and  the  word  Syrtis 
should  sound  the  y  like  e  short,  though  the  first 
■  often  heard  improperly  like  the  last. 

155.  But  the  most  uncertain  sound  of  this  letter 
a  when  it  ends  a  syllable  immediately  preceding- 
tar  accent.  In  this  case  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
variety  as  the  letter  i  in  the  same  situation,  and 
amg  hut  a  catalogue  will  give  us  any  idea  of 
analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point* 


^  180.  The  y  is  long  in  chylaceous,  but  shortened 
by  the  secondary  accent  in  chylifaction  and  c/iy- 
lifactive,  530 :  though,  without  the  least  reason 
from  analogy,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  them 
both  long. 

187.  Words  composed  of  hydro,  from  the  Greek 
vow,  water,  have  the  y  before  the  accent  gene- 
rally long,  as  hydrography,  hydragrapher,  hydro- 
S^it  hjfdr°Pick'  ■"  which  have  the  y  long  in 
II r.  Sheridan  but  hydrography,  which  must  be  a 
mistake  of  the  press ;  and  this  long  sound  of  y 
continues  in  hydrostatick,  in  spite  of  the  shorten  in? 
power  of  the  secondary  accent,  530.    The  same 
sound  of  y  prevails  in  hydrauHcis  and  hydatides. 
Hygrometer  and  hygrometry  seem  to  follow  the 
same  analogy,  as  well  as  hyperbola  and  hyperbole  t 
which   are   generally   heard  with   the  y  long; 
though  Kehrick   has   marked   the  latter  short. 
Hypostasis  and  hypotenuse  onpht  to  have  the  y 
long  likewise.    In  hypothesis  the  y  is  more   fre- 
quently short  than  long  ;  and  in  hypothetical  it  i« 
more  frequently  long  than  short ;  but  hypocrisy 
has  the  first  y  always  short.    Myrabolan  and  my 
ropoUst  may  have  the  y  either  long  or  short. 
Mythology  has  the  first  y  generally  short,  and  my- 
thological, from  the  shortening  power  of  the  se- 
condary accent.  530,  almost  always.   Phylivorous, 
phytography,  vhytology,  have  the  first  y  always 
long,    hi  phylactery  the  first  y  is  generally  short, 
and  in  physician  always.    Pylorus  has  the  y  long 
in  Mr.  Sheridan,  but,  I  think,  improperly.    In 
pyramidal  he  marks  the  y  long,  though,  in  n»y 
opinion,  it  is  generally  heard  short,  as  in  pyramid. 
In  pyrites,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, he  marks  the  y  short,  much  more  correctly 
than  Renrick,  who  places  the  accent  on  the  fir*t 
syllable,  and  marks  the  y  long  (see  the  word.) 
Sunodick,  synodical,  synonima,  and  synopsis,  have 
the  y  always  short :  synechdocke  ought  likewise 
to  have  the  same  letter  short,  as  we  find  it  in 
Perry's  and  Kenrick's  Dictionaries;   though   in 
Sheridan's  we  find  it  long.    Typography  and  typo- 
grapher oupht  to  have  the  first  y  long,  as  we  Hnd 
it  in   Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
Ken  rick,   and   Perry,   though  frequently   heard 
short ;  and,  though  tyrannical  has  the  y  marked 
short  by  Mr.  Perry,  it  ought  rather  to  have  the 
long  sound,  as  we  see  it  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick. 

188.  Prom  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
sound  of  the  i  and  y  immediately  before  the  ac- 
cent, it  may  justly  be  called  the  most  uncertain 
Crt  of  pronunciation.  Scarcely  any  reason  can 
given  why  custom  prefers  one  sound  to  the 
other  in  some  words;  and  why,  in  others,  we  may 
use  either  one  or  the  other  indiscriminately.  It 
is  strongly  to  be  presumed  that  the  i  and  y,  In 
this  situation,  particularly  the  last,  were  generally 

E  renounced  long  by  our  ancestors,  but  that  custom 
ft*  gradually  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound,  as 
more  readily  pronounced,  and  as  more  like  the 
sound  of  these  letters  when  they  end  a  syllable 
alter  the  accent ;  and  perhaps  we  should  con- 
tribute to  the  regularity  of  the  language,  if,  when 
we  are  in  doubt,  we  should  rather  incline  to  the 
short  than  the  long  sound  of  these  letters. 

WfinaU 

180.  That  w  final  is  a  vowel  is  not  disputed,  0 ; 
when  it  is  in  this  situation  it  is  equivalent  to  oo: 
as  may  be  perceived  in  the  sound  of  vow,  tow-el, 
Ac.  where  it  forms  a  real  diphthong,  composed 
of  the  o  in  um-ter,  and  the  oo  in  woo  and  coo.  It 
is  often  joined  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  with- 
out affecting  the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  and  in  this 
situation  it  may  be  called  servile,  as  in  bow,  to 
shoot  with  ;  crow,  low  (not  high,)  Ac. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

100.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the 
union  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  to- 

G.her,  so  as  only  to  make  one  syllable  ;  as  the 
tin  a  e  or  or,  o  e  or  or,  the  Greek  m,  the  English 
ai,  au,  Sec. 

101.  This  is  the  general  definition  of  a  diph- 
thong ;  but  if  we  examine  it  closely  we  shall  find 
in  it  a  want  of  precision  and  accuracy  •.     It  a 


•  We  see  how  many  disputes  the  simple  and 
ambiguous  nature  of  vowels  created  among 


so 
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when  «  is  followed  by  another  vowel  in  the  »am« 
syllable,  it  drops  its  consonant  sound  at  the  be 
ginning,  and  becomes  merely  doable  n, 
197.  The  improper  diphthongs  arc, 


diphthong  be  two  vowel  sounds  in  succession, 
they  must  necessarily  form  two  syllables,  and 
therefore,  by  its  very  definition,  cannot  be  a  diph- 
thong :  if  it  be  such  a  mixture  of  two  vowels  as 
to  form  but  one  simple  sound,  it  is  very  impro- 
perly called  a  diphthong ;  nor  can  any  such 
simple  mixture  exist. 

102.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  seeming 
contradiction  1.1  to  suppose  that  two  vocal  sounds 
in  succession  were  sometimes  pronounced  so  close- 
ly together  as  to  form  only  the  time  of  one  syl- 
lable in  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Some  of  these 
diphthongal  syllables  we  have  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, which  only  pass  for  monosyllables  in 
poetrv  :  thus  hire  (wages)  is  no  more  than  one 
tvllable  in  verse,  though  perfectly  equivalent  to 
higher  (more  high),  which  generally  passes  for  a 
dissyllable  :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  dire 
or  dyer,  hour  and  power,  &c.  This  is  not  uniting 
two  vocal  sounds  into  one  simple  sound,  which  is 
impossible,  but  pronouncing  two  vocal  sounds  in 
succession  so  rapidly  and  so  closely  as  to  go  for 
onlv  one  syllable  in  poetry. 

10 J.  Thus  the  best  definition  I  have  found  of  a 
diphthong  is  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
Scheme  for  a  French  and  English  Dictionary. 
"  A  diphthong  (says  this  gentleman)  I  would  de- 
fine to  be  two  simple  vocal  sounds  uttered  by  one 
and  the  same  emission  of  breath,  and  joined  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  loses  a  portion  of  its  na- 
tural length  ;  but  from  the  junction  produceth  a 
compound  sound,  equal  in  the  time  of  pronouncing 
to  either  of  them  taken  separately,  and  so  making 
still  but  one  syllable."        ,.,„,.      , 

194.  "  Now  it  we  apply  this  definition  (says  Mr. 
Smith)  to  the  several  combinations  that  may  have 
been  laid  down  and  denominated  diphthongs  by 
former  orthoepists,  I  believe  we  shall  find  only  a 
small  number  of  them  meriting  this  name."  As 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  find 
that  most  of  those  vocal  assemblages  that  go 
under  the  name  of  diphthongs  emit  but  a  simple 
sound,  and  that  not  compounded  of  the  two 
vowel 9,  but  one  of  them  only,  sounded  long : 
thus  pain  and  pane,  pail  and  pale,  hear  and 
here,  are  perfectly  the  same  sounds. 

195.  These  observations  naturally  lead  ns  to  a 
distinction  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and  impro- 
per :  the  proper  are  such  as  have  two  distinct 
vocal  sounds,  and  the  improper  such  as  have  but 


one 


190.  The  proper  diphthongs  are, 


io  .  .  .  question 

oi voice 

ou  .  . .  .  pound 
ow now 


oy .....  .  boy 

ua  .  .  .  assnage 
t*e .  mansuetude 
iff  • .  •  languid. 


ea ocean 

est feud 

evf .  .  .  . .  jewel 
la  .  .  .  poniard 
ie  .  . . .  spaniel 

In  this  assemblage  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a 
manifest  distinction  between  those  which  begin 
with  e  or  i  and  the  rest.  In  those  beginning  with 
either  of  these  vowels  we  find  a  squeezed  sound 
like  the  commencing  or  consonant  y  interpose,  as 
it  were,  to  articulate  the  latter  vowel,  and  that 
the  words  where  these  diphthongs  are  found 
might,  agreeably  to  the  sound,  be  spelt  oshe-yan, 
f-yude,j-yewel,  pon-yard,  span  yd,  posh-yon,  &c. ; 
and  as  these  diphthongs  (which,  from  their  com- 
mencing with  the  sound  of  y  consonant,  may  not 
improperly  be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs) 
begin  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  where  s,  c  soft, 
aud  t  arc  formed,  we  find  that  coalescence  ensue 
which  forms  the  aspirated  hiss  in  the  numerous 
terminations  sion,  Don,  tial,  &c.  and  by  direct 
consequence  in  those  ending  in  ure,  une,  as  fu- 
ture, fortune,  &c.  for  the  letter  ft,  when  long,  is 
exactly  one  of  these  semi-consonant  diphthongs, 
8  ;  and  when  immediately  after  the  accent  it  co- 
alesces with  the  preceding  s,  c,  or  f,  and  draws 
them  into  the  aspirated  hiss  of  sh  or  tsh,  409. 
Those  found  in  the  termination  ions  may  be  called 
serai-consonant  diphthongs  also,  as  the  o  and  u 
have  but  the  sound  of  one  vowel.  It  may  be 
observed  too,  in  pasting,  that  the  reason  why  in 
mansuetude  the  s  does  not  go  into  sh  is  because, 


marians,  and  how  it  has  begot  the  mistake  con- 
cerning diphthong* :  all  that  are  properly  so  are 
syllable*,  and  not  diphthongs,  as  intended  to  be 
signified  by  that  word— Hotter. 


me  . 

ai. 
ao . 
au 
aw 


Csesar 
.  .  aim 
.  .  gaol 

taught 
.  •  law 


ea 
ee 

el . 
eo 


..  clean 
.  reed 
ceiling 
people 
.  they 


ie  .  .  .  .  .  friend 

on coat 

oe  .  .  oeconomy 

00 moon 

ow  .  .  .  .  crow. 


198.  The  triphthongs  having  but  two  sounds  are 
merely  ocular,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  witb 
the  proper  diphthongs : 

aye  .  (for  ever)  I  eon  .  plenteous 
eau  • .  .  beamy  |  ieu  ....  adieu 


lew  ....  v' 
oeu .  manoeuvre. 


Of  all  these  combinations  of  vowels  wc  shall  treat 
in  their  alphabetical  order, 

AE. 

199.  Ae  or  «  is  a  diphthong,  says  Dr.  Johnson 
of  very  frequent  use  in  the  JUatin  language,  which 
seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish ;  since  the  a  of  the  Saxons  has  been  lung  out 
of  use,  being  changed  to  e  simple  ;  to  which,  iu 
words  frequently  occurring,  the  a  of  the  Romans 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  altered,  as  in  equator, 
equinoctial,  and  even  in  Eneas. 

900.  But  though  the  diphthong  *>  is  perfectly 
useless  in  our  language,  and  the  substitution  of  e 
in  its  stead,  in  Cesar  and  Eneas,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not  find   his  authority  has 
totally  annihilated  it,  especially  in  proper  names 
and  technical  terms  derived  from  the  learned  . 
languages.    Cesar,  JEneas,  JBsop,  peon,  ether,  ' 
atlhiops    mineral,    amphisbana,    anucephateosis, 
apharesis.  agilops,  osama,  Ac.  seem  to  preserve 
the  diphthong,  as  well  as  certain  words  which  . 
are  either  plurals  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words  not 
naturalised,  as  cornucopia',  exuvia,  aqua  vita,  mi- 
nutia,  stria:,  tec. 

901.  This  diphthong,  when  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, in  Michaelmas,  and  when  accented  m  Dae- 
dalus, is  pronounced  like  short  e :  it  is,  like  em 
subject  to  the  short  sound  when  under  the  se- 
condary accent,  as  in  ASnobarbus,  where  an,  in 
the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the 
letter  n,  589. 

AT. 

SOS.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exactly  like 
the  long  slender  sound  of  a  ;  thus  pail,  a  vessel, 
and  pale,  a  colour,  are  perfectly  the  same  sound. 
The  exceptions  are  but  few. 

203.  When  said  is  the  third  person,  preterimper- 
feet  tense,  of  the  verb  to  say,  ai  has  the  sound  of 
short  e,  and  said  rhymes  with  bed;  the  same 
sound  of  ai  may  be  observed  in  the  third  person 
of  the  present  tense  saith  and  the  participle  said  s 
but  when  this  word  is  an  adjective,  as  the  said 
man,  it  is  regular,  and  rhymes  with  trade, 

204.  Plaid,  a  striped  garment,  rhymes  with 
mad. 

"205.  Raillery  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  salary;  and 
raisin,  a  fruit,  is  pronounced  exactly  like  reason* 
the  distinctive  faculty  of  man.— See  both  these 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

200.  Again  and  against  sound  as  if  written  agen 
and  agenst. 

207.  The  aisle  of  a  church  is  pronounced  exact- 
ly like  isle,  an  island ;  and  is  sometimes  written, 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable  the  e  is  sunk,  and  the  i  pro- 
nounced short:  xhm  mountain,  fountain,  captain, 
curtain,  villain,  are  all  pronounced  as  if  written 
mountin,fountin.  captin,  cur  tin,  vilUn  ;  but  when 
the  last  word  takes  an  additional  syllable  the  i 
is  dropped,  and  the  a  has  its  short  sound,  as  vilr 
lanous.viUanys—Sce  the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

209.  The  ai  In  Britain  has  the  short  sound  ap- 
proaching to  ss,  so  common  with  all  the  vowels 
in  final  unaccented  syllables,  and  is  pronounced 
exactly  like  Briton, 

S10.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and  ought 
to  be  pronounced  like  plate,  a  dish ;  pronouncing 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a  vulgarism,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided* 


DIFFERENT  BOUNDS  OF  TH&  DIPHTHONGS  AO,  AU,  AW,  AY,  AYB,  EA.  $[ 


ft*.  Plaister  belongs  no  longer  to  this  class  of 
wits,  being  now  more  properly  written  p tatter, 
rhyming  with  caster. 

AO. 

212.  This  combination  of  vowels  in  a  diphthong 
fc  only  lo  be  met  with  in  the  word  goo/,  now  more 
properly  written,  as  it  is  pronounced,  jail. 

AU. 

212.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  the  noan  mire,  as  taught,  caught,  Ac  or  of  the 
a  m  aaif,  ball,  Ac. 

214.  When  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and 
another  consonant,  they  ehange  to  the  second 
sound  ot  a,  heard  in  far,  further,  Ac. :  thus  aunt, 
haunt,  daunt,  oskounce,  oskount,  flaunt,  haunt, 
gauntlet,  jaunt,  haunch,  launch,  craunchjaundiee, 
laundry,  have  the  Italian  sound  of  the  a  in  the 
Ism  syllable  of  pep*  and  Manama*  To  these  I 
drink  ought  to  be  added  daunt,  paunch,  gaunt, 
and  saunter,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  lias  marked  them 
with  the  Italian  a,  and  not  as  if  written,  dawnt, 
perse*,  Ac.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  them.  Mound, 
a  basket,  is  always  pronounced  with  the  Italian 
a,  and  nearly  as  if  written  ntamd  :  for  which  rea- 
son Maundy  Thursday,  which  is  derived  from  it, 
oaght,  with  Mr.  Nares,  to  be-  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner,  though  generally  heard  with  the 
soaad  of  ear.  To  maunder,  to  grumble,  though 
generally  heard  as  if  written  maunder,  ought  ccr- 
tamiy  to  be  pronounced,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  classed 
It,  win  the  Italian  a.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  taunt,  which  ought  to  rhyme  with  aunt,  though 
•sanded  taumt  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and,  being  left 
eat  of  the  above  list,  supposed  to  be  so  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Nares.  But  Mr.  Blphinston  has  placed 
the  analogy  of  these  words  in  so  strong;  and  en. 
rises  a  tight  that  I  cannot  help  presenting  them 
to  the  reader  in  his  own  words,  though  a  dif- 
ferent orthography  :  "  U  meritoriously  distin- 
«*•** ,  the  parent's  sister,  from  ant  the 
and  gives  a  slender  shot,  the  servHe  of  a 
open,  yet  without  pretence  of  so  dangerous 
or  any  cotneidenee ;  itt  defiance  of  both  sisters, 
his  esmf  bad  power  to  retain  the  company  ot 
jaunt,  haunt,  vaunt,  taunt,  daunt,  gaunt,  gauntlet ; 
hi  all  of  which  the  u  does  precisely  tbe  same 
daty  it  formerly  did  in  chaunt,  graunt,  mound, 
mmteeaanaund  ;  in  saunter  and  sounder  ;  as  well 
as  in  srawsjcA,  haunch,  paunch,  launch,  staunch  ; 
all  now.  justly  as  genealogically,  chant,  grant, 
mand  (the  old  basket),  command,  tauter,  sander  ; 
branch,  haneh,  punch,  lanch,  stanch.  Jaundice 
•lone  pleaded  u  radical ;  and  yet  was  found  mere 
jmuUce.  So,  with  aunt,  most  return  to  truth  and 
etymology  (Who  do  not  always  join  issue)  jant, 
hunt,  sunt,  taut,  dant,  gunt,  gantlet ;  and  even 
the  venerable  Maud*  Inursday,  with  her  mand 
or  basket  in  her  hand.  She  had,  indeed,  almost 
left  the  language,  though  Astrea  had  not  left  the 
land,  when  analogy  (or  harmony)  enacted  :  a 
broad  Can  J  shall  not  in  English  precede  n,  follow- 
ed either  by  a  dry  dental,  or  by  a  sibi  union  ;  that 
u,  am  shall  not  be  followed  by  nt,  nd,  nee,  neh, 
or  age.  ffo  such  sounds  being  sufferable  in  the 
angitth  system  an  aunt,  aund,  aunch,  ounce,  or 
emngt,  there  shall  be  no  such  semblances.  Alike 
are  therefore  independable  chant  and  jant,  hand 
md,  chance  and  lance,  branch  and  lanch, 
and  santer  ;  sonde  and  bis  fall  self  Alex- 
in all  such,  a,  far  from  broad  or  open,  is 
slender  and  shot ;  yet  hardly  shorter  than  if  the 
silent  aspiration  interposed  in  ahnt,  sahnter, 
mhnee,  lahneh,  and  the  rest.  Before  nge,  indeed, 
a  Is  also  slender,  but  open  ;  not  ah,  but  o  j  guard* 
cd  tfaerefoie  by  Its  own  (i)  servile  (as  we  saw 
hi  Its  place)  against  every  danger  of  change. 
and  fawn  remain  doubtless  in  fauns  and 
,  unaltered  by  the  adscititious  depressive 
sn»lanL,t~/yswrkfy  Ascertained  in  her  Picture, 
voL  i.  page  171. 

2IA  Laugh  and  draught,  which  are  very  pro. 
pniy  classed  by  Mr.  Nares  among  these  words 
vbieh  have  the  long  Italian  a  in  father,  are  mark- 
si  by  Mr.  Sheridan  with  his  first  sound  of  a  in 
phoned  into  the  sound  of  «  in  father,  by 
the  accent  on  It.  Staunch  is  spelled 
the  u  by  Johnson,  and  therefore  impro- 
ftrij  classed  by  Mr.  Nares  hi  the  above  list. 


31ft.  Vaunt  and  ovaunt  seem  to  be  the  only  real 
exceptions  to  litis  sound  of  a  in  tins  whole  list; 
and,  as  these  words  are  chiefly  confined  to  tragedy, 
they  may  be  allowed  lo  "  fret  and  strut  their 
hour  upon  the  stage"  in  the  old  traditionary 
sound  of  awe. 

217.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  a 
in  haul-bop,  as  if  written  ho-boy  j  and  like  o  short 
in  cauliflower,  laurel,*  and  laudanum  j  as  if  writ- 
ten cdti/tower,  torrel,  and  loddanum.  In  gouge 
an  has  the  souud  of  slender  a,  and  rhymes  with 
page. 

218.  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  ot  this 
diphthong  among  the  vulgar,  which  is,  giving  the 
ou  in  daughter,  sauce,  saucer,  and  saucy,  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written 
darter,  sarce,  sarcer,  and  sarcy  ;  but  this  pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  loo  carefully  avoided.  Au 
in  sausage,  also,  is  sounded  by  the  vulgar  with 
short  a,  as  if  written  sossage  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
the  oilier  words,  au  ought  lo  sound  awe.— See  the 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

AW 

•  tip.  Has  the  long  broad  sound  of  a  in  hall,  with 
which  the  word  bawl  is  perfectly  identical.  It  is 
always  regular. 

AY. 

220.  This  diphthong,  like  its  near  reiaoon  ai, 
has  the  sound  of  slender  a  in  pay,  day,  Ac.  and  is 
pronounced  like  long  e  in  the  word  quay,  which 
is  now  sometimes  seen  written  key;  for,  if  we  can- 
not bring  the  pronunciation  to  the  spelling,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  some  improvement  to  bring  the 
spelling  to  the  pronunciation  :  a  most  pernicious 
practice  in  language. — See  Bowl. 

221.  To  flay,  to  strip  off  the  skin,  also,  is  ccr- 
roptly  pronounced  flea  ;  but  the  diphthong  in 
this  word  seems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 

222.  There  is  a  wanton  departure  from  analogy 
in  orthography  by  changing  the  y  in  this  diph- 
thong to  i  in  the  words  paid,  said,  laid,  for  payed, 
sayed,  and  layed.  Why  these  words  should  be 
written  with  i  and  thus  contracted,  and  played, 
prayed,  and  delayed,  remain  at  large,  let  our  wise 
correctors  of  orthography  determine.  Stayed,  also, 
a  participial  adjective,  signifying  steady,  is  almost 
always  written  staid. 

223.  When  ay  comes  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cent in  a  final  syllable,  like  ai,  it  drops  the  former 
vowel,  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  days 
of  the  week.  Thus  as  we  pronounce  captain,  cur- 
tain, Ac.  as  if  written  captin,  cvrtln,  Ac.  so  we 
hear  Sunday,  Monday,  Ac.  as  if  written  Sundy, 
Mundy,  Ac.  A  more  distinct  pronunciation  of 
day,  in  these  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern 
dialect,  206. 

22*.  The  familiar  assent  ay  for  yes  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  long  Italian  a  In  the  last  syllable  of 
papa,  and  the  first  sound  of  e.  If  we  give  the  a 
the  sound  of  that  letter  in  ball,  the  word  degene 
rates  into  a  coarse  rustick  pronunciation.  Though 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this  word  is 
made  a  noun,  we  frequently,  hut  not  correctly, 
hear  it  so  pronounced,  in  the  phrase  the  Ayes 
hove  it, 

AYS. 

229.  This  triphthong  is  a  combination  of  the 
slender  sound  of  a,  heard  in  pa-per,  and  the  e  in 
me-tre.  The  word  which  it  composes,  signifying 
ever,  is  almost  obsolete. 

EA. 

220.  Tbe  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  the  first  sound  of  e  in  here  ;  but  its  irregular 
sound  of  short  e  is  so  freqnent  as  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  both  necessary  ;  especially  for  those  who 
are  unsettled  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital, 
and  wish  to  practise  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  first  sound  of  ea  is  like  open  t,  and  is 
heard  in  the  following  words:  Afeard,  affeor, 
anneal,  appeal,  appear,  appease,  oread,  arreor, 
beacon,  beadle,  beodrotl,  beads,  beadsman,  beagle, 
beak,  beaker,  beam,  bean,  beard,  bearded,  beast, 
heat,  beaten,  beaver,  beleaguer,  beneath,  bequeath, 
bereave,  besmear,  bespeak,  bleach,  bleak,  blear, 
bleat,  bohea,  breach,  bream,  to  breathe,  cease,  cheap. 
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cheat,  dean,  cleanly  (adverb).  clear,  clearance,  I 
cleave,  cochineal,  colleague,  conceal,  congeal,  cream,  ' 


creak,  create,  creature,  deacon,  deal,  dean,  dean- 
ery, dear,  decease,  defeasance,  defeasible,  defeat, 
demean,  demeanor,  decrease,  dream,  drear,  dreary, 
oath,  eager,  eagle,  eagre,  ear,  east,  easter,  easy,  to 
eat,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat,  endear,  escheat,  fear, 
fearful,  feasible,  feasibility,  feast,  feat,  feature, 
flea,  fleam,  freak,  gear,  gleam,  glean,  to  grease, 
grease,  greaves,  heal,  heap,  hear,  heat,  heath,  hea- 
then, heave,  impeach,  increase,  inseam,  interleave, 
knead,  lea,  to  lead,  leaf  league,  leak,  lean,  lease, 
leash,  leasing,  least,  leave  leaves,  mead,  meagre, 
meal,  mean,  meat,  measles,  meathe,  neat,  neap, 
near,  neat,  pea,  peace, peak,  peal,  pease,  peat,  plea, 
plead,  please,  reach,  to  read,  ream,  reap,  rear, 
rearward,  reason,  recheat,  redstreak,  release,  re- 
peal,  repeat,  retreat,  reveal,  screak,  scream,  seal, 
sea,  seam,  seamy,  sear,  searcloth,  season,  seat, 
shear,  shears,  sheath,  sheathe,  sheaf,  sleazy,  sneak, 
sneaker,  sneakup,  speak,  spear,  steal,  steam,  streak, 
stream,  streamer,  streamy,  surcease,  tea,  teach,  toad, 
Uague,  teal,  team,  tear,  tease,  teat,  treacle,  treason, 
treat,  treatise,  treatment,  treaty,  ttveag,  tweak, 
tweagve,  veal,  underneath,  uneasy,  unreare,  up- 
rear,  weak,  weaken,  weal,  weald,  wean,  weanling, 
weariness,  wearisome,  weary,  weasand,  weasel, 
weave,  wheal,  wheat,  wheaten,  wreak,  wreath, 
wreathe,  wreathy,  yea,  year,  yeanling,  yearling, 
yearly,  zeal. 

228.  In  this  catalogue  we  find  beard  and  bearded 
sometimes  pronounced  a*  if  written  herd  and 
herded:  bnt  this  corruption  of  the  diphthong, 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  hn*  adopted,  eeems  confined 
to  the  stage.— See  the  word. 

229.  The  preterimperfect  tense  of  eat  Is  some* 
times  written  ate,  particularly  by  Lord  Boltng- 
broke,  and  frequently,  and,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, pronounced  et,  especially  in  Ireland  ;  but 
eaten  always  preserves  the  ea  long*' 

230.  Ea  in  fearful  is  long  when  it  signifies  ti- 
morous, and  Abort  when  It  signifies  terrible,  as  if 
written/er/W. — See  the  word. 

231.  To  read  is  long  in  the  present  tense,  and 
short  in  the  past  and  participle,  which  are  some- 
times written  red. 

23*.  Teat,  a  dug, is  marked  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Blphinston,  and  Mr.  Nares,  with  short  e,  like  tit ; 
but  more  properly,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  with 
die  long  e,  rhyming  with  meat. 

233.  Beat,  the  preterimperfect  tense,  and  par- 
ticiple of  to  beat,  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Ire- 
land like  bet  (a  wager) :  and,  if  utility  were  the 
only  object  of  language,  this  would  certainly  be 
the  preferable  pronunciation,  as  nothing  tends 
more  to  obscurity  than  verbs  which  have  no  dif- 
ferent form  for  their  present  and  past  times ;  but 
fashion  in  this,  a*  in  many  other  cases,  triumphs 
over  use  and  propriety ;  and  bet,  for  the  past 
time  and  participle  of  beat,  must  be  religiously 
avoided. 

934.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  short  e  in  the 
following  words :  Abreast,  ahead,  already,  bed- 
stead, behead,  bespread,  bestead,  bread,  breadth, 
breakfast,  breast,  breath,  cleanse,  cleanly  (adjec- 
tive), clean  lilt/,  dead,  deadly,  deaf,  deafen,  dearth, 
death,  earl,  earldom,  early,  earn,  earnest,  earth, 
earthen,  earthly,  endeavour,  feaf  her,  head,  heady, 
health,  heard,  hearse,  heaven,  heavy,  jealous,  sm- 
peart,  instead,  lead,  leaden,  leant  (the  past  time 
and  participle  of  to  lean),  learn,  learning,  leather, 
leaven,  meadow,  meant,  measure,  pearl,  peasant, 
pheasant,  pleasant,  pleasantry,  pleasure,  read 
(past  time  and  participle),  readily,  readiness, 
ready,  realm,  rehearsal,  rehearse,  research,  seam- 
stress, scarce,  search,  spread,  stead,  steadfast, 
steady,  stealth,  stealthy,  sweat,  sweaty,  thread, 
threaten,  threat,  threaten,  treachery,  tread,  treadle, 
treasure,  uncleanly,  wealth,  wealthy,  weapon, 
weather,  yearn,  zealot,  zealous,  zealously. 

135.  I  have  given  the' last  three  words,  com- 
pounded of  zeal,  as  instances  of  the  short  sound 
of  the  diphthong,  because  it  is  certainly  the  more 
usual  sound  ;  but  some  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce 
them  long,  as  in  the  noun.  It  is  a  commendable 
seal  to  endeavour  to  reform  the  language  as  well 
as  the  constitution ;  but  whether,  If  these  words 
were  altered,  it  would  be  a  real  reformation, 
may  admit  of  some  dispute.— See  Bnclitlcal  Ter- 
mination, No.  f  15,  and  the  word  Zealot 


236.  Heard,  the  past  time  and  participle  of  heatr 
,  is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with  the  diph- 
thong long,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  rear'd  ;  but  Luis 
is  supposing  the  verb  to  be  regular  ;  which,  from 
the  spelling,  is  evidently  not  the  case. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observation,  that,  when 
this  diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt  to  slide 
into  the  short  *»,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  near 
the  true  sound,  but  not  exactly :  thus  pronouncing 
earl,  earth,  dearth,  as  if  written  url,  urth,  durtk, 
n  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true  sound,  which 
is  exactly  that  of  i  before  r,  followed  by  another 
consonant,  in  virtue,  virgin  ;  and  that  is  the  true 
sound  of  short  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c.  106. 

2*8.  Leant,  the  past  time  and  participle  of  to 
lean,  is  grown  vulgar  :  the  regular  form,  leaned,  is 
preferable. 

230.  The  past  time  and  participle  of  the  verb  to 
leap  seems  to  prefer  the  irregular  form  ;  there* 
fore,  though  w.e  almost  always  hear  to  leap  rhym- 
ing with  reap,  we  generally  hear  leaped  wtiiien 
and  pronounced  leapt,  rhyming  with  uept. 

243.  Ea  Is  pronotiuced  like  long  slender  a  in 
bare,  in  the  following  words:  Bear,  bearer, break, 
forbear,  forswear,  great,  pear,  steak,  swear,  to 
tear,  wear. 

841.  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pronounced 
as  if  written  greet,  generally  by  people  of  educa- 
tion, and  almost  universally  in  Ireland  ;  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  fixed  and  settled  practice  in 
England.  That  this  is  an  affected  pronunciation 
will  be  perceived  in  a  moment  by  pronouncing 
this  word  in  the  phrase  Alexander  the  Great ;  for 
those  who  pronounce  the  word  greet  in  other 
cases  will  generally  in  this  rhyme  it  with  fata. 
It  is  true  the  ee  is  the  regular  sound  of  this  diph- 
thong ;  but  this  slender  sound  of  e  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, given  way  to  that  of  a,  as  deeper  and 
more  expressive  of  the  epithet  great. 

248.  The  same  observations  are.  applicable  to 
the  word  break  ;  which  is  much  more  expressiue 
of  the  action  when  pronounced  brake  than  breek, 
as  it  is  sometimes  affectedly  pronounced. 

243.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian  a  in 
father,  in  the  following  words:  heart,  hearty, 
hearten,  hearth,  hearken. 

244.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obscure  sound,  ap- 
proaching to  short  u  in  vengeance,  sergeant,  pes- 
geant,  and  pageantry. 

BAV. 

245.  This  is  a  French  rather  than  an  English 
triphthong,  being  found  only  in  words  derived 
from  that  language.  Its  sound  is  that  of  long: 
open  o,  as  beau,  bureau,  flambeau,  portmanteau* 
In  beauty  and  its  compounds  it  has  the  first  sound 
of  u,  as  if  written  bewty. 


246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except  those 
that  end  in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  of  long  open 
e,  formed  by  a  closer  application  of  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  than  in  that  vowel  singly, 
which  is  distinguishable  to  a  nice  ear  Im  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  of  the  verbs  to/fat  and  to  meet,  and 
the  nouns  flea  and  meat.  This  has  always  bee© 
my  opinion;  but,  upon  consulting  some  good 
speakers  on  the  occasion,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Oarrick,  who  could  find  no  difference  in  the 
sound  of  these  words,  I  am  less  confident  in  giving 
it  to  the  public.  At  any  rate  the  difference  ia 
but  very  trifling,  and  I  shall  therefore  consider 
ee  as  equivalent  to  the  long  open  e. 

247.  This  diphthong  is  irregular  only  in  the  word 
breeches, pronounced  as  if  written  britches.  Cheese, 
cake,  sometimes  pronounced  chixcake.  and  breech, 
britch,  I  look  upon  as  vulgarisms.  Beelzebub,  in- 
deed,  in  prose,  has  generally  the  short  sound  of 
e,  as  in  bell:  and  when  these  two  letters  form  but 
one  syllable,  in  the  poetical  contraction  of  e*er 
and  ne'er  for  ever  and  never,  they  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  air  and  nair. 

EI. 

248.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  ey,  when  under  the  accent, 
which  is  like  long  slender  a  ;  but  the  other  sounds 
are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  catalogue  of  then 
all* 
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pronunciation  seen*  daily  wearing  away,  and 
giving  place  to  ihal  which  separated  tbe  vowel* 
into  two  distinct  syllables,  as  it  is  always  beard 
in  geographical,  giotueter,  geometrical,  and  geome- 
trician, Georgiek  is  always  heaid  us  if  written 
jorgick.  and  must  be  given  upas  incorrigible,  116. 
.  £56.  Eo  is  heard  like  long  u  in  /rod,  fu>dal,Jco- 
datory,  which  are  sometimes  written  as  they  are 
pronounced,  feud,  feudal,  feudatory. 

2.19.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  has  the  sound  of* 
short  in  surgeon,  sturgeon,  dudgeon,  gudgeon,  blud- 
geon, curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon,  puncheon, 
truncheon,  burgeon,  habergton  ;  but  in  scutcheon, 
escutcheon,  pigeon,  and  witigeon,  the  eo  sounds 
like  short  I. 

260.  Eo  sounds  like  long  o  in  yeoman.  &nd  yeo- 
manry ;  the  first  syllable  of  which  words  rhymes 
with  go,  no,  so. — See  the  words. 

201.  Eo  in  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship,  sounds  as  if 
written  galloon,  rhyming  with  moon. 

'      EOU 

262.  This  assemblage  of  vowels,  for  they  cannot 
he  properly  called  a  triphthong,  is  often  con- 
tracted into  one  syllable  in  prose,  and  poets  never 
make  it  go  for  two.  In  cutaneous  and  vitreous 
two  syllables  are  palpable;  but  in  gorgeous  and 
outrageous  the  soft  g  coalescing  with  e  seems  to 
drop  a  syllable,  though  polite  pronunciation  will 
always  preserve  it. 

£63.  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  and  generally  a  final  one; 
and  when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  den- 
tals d  or  t,  it  inelts  them  into  the  sounds  oi'j  and 
tch  :  thus  hideous  and  piteous  are  pronounced  as 
if  written  hUeous  and  pltcheous.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  righteous,  plenteous,  bounteous, 
courteous,  beauteous,  and  duteous,  993,  294 . 

EU. 


the  sound  of  long  slender  a  in  deign, 
rrqgn,  feign,  feint,  veil,  heinous,  k<  ir, 
heiress,  l&rciga,  neigh,  neigh,  skein,  reins,  their, 
tkexrs,  right,  freight,  weight,  neighbour,  and  their 
CMpnumis*.  When  gh  comes  utter  this  diphthong, 
eb6a£ti  titere  i*  not  the  lea*t  remnant  of  the 
eatioral  sound,  yet  it  has  not  exactly  the 
ie  umple  vowel  bound  as  when  followed  by 
rr  co'tfeiuantS) ;  ei,  followed  by  gh,  sounds  both 
vowek*  like  «  e  ;  or  if  we  could  iulcipttee  the  y 
eoiMwait  between  tbe  a  and  t  in  eight,  ueight, 
Ac.  it  might,  perhaps,  convey  tbe  sound  better. 
Tbe  difference,  however,  is  so  delicate  as  to  rt  n- 
th»  distinction  of  no  great  importance.  The 
observations  are  applicable  to  the  words 
straight,  straighten,  &c — See  the  m-ord  Eight. 

230.  IS  Has  the  sound  of  long  open  e  in  here,  in 
the  folk-wing  words  and  their  compounds:  To 
ceU,  ceiling,  conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  conceive,  per- 
ceime,  deceit*,  receive,  inveigle,  seise,  seisin,  seign- 
ior, seignmt  ■,  seine,  plebeian.  Obeisance  ought  to 
be  w  tbe  preceding  class. — See  the  word. 

251.  Leisure  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  rhym- 
ing with  pleasure;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  im- 
properly :  for  if  it  be  allowed  that  custom  is 
eqejkliy  divided,  we  ought,  in  this  case,  to  pro- 
kunve  the  diphthong  long,  as  n:orc  expressive 
&£  the  »»l«*a  annexed  to  it,  241. 

253.  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pronounced 
eue-ther  and  nigh-th>r,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to. 
which    r(a««    they    belong.     Analogy,    however, 
without  hesitation,  gives  the  diphthong  the  sound 
of  Um£  open  e,  rather  than  that  of  i,  and  rhymes 
tbeui  with  breather,  one  who  breathes.    This  is 
the    promanciatHui    Mr.  Garrick   always   gave   to 
lateae  vrtib  ;  but  the  trne  analogical  sound  of  the 
diphthong  mi  these  words  is  that  of  the  slender  a, 
as  if  written  ay-thcr  and  nay-ther.    This  pronun- 
t*  adopted  in  Ireland,  but  is  not  favoured 
of  oar  orthoepists  ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Seoti,    Me.  Elphinston,    Mr.  Perry,    Mr.   Smith, 
Steele's  Grammar,  and  Dr.  Jones,  all  pronounce 
tfee*ie    words   with   the   diphthong   like    long   e. 
W.Johnston  aloue  adopts  the  sound  of  long  i  ex- 
clusively ;  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  ether  and  Utter, 
b**t  prefers  the  first,  but  gives  neither  the  sound 
of  Urn?  e  exclusively  :  Mr.  Coote  says  these  words 
are  generally   pronounced   with  the  ei  like  the  i 
lo  mine.     II r.  Barclay  gives  no  description  of  the 
•MTinri  «*f  ei  in  either,  hut  says  neither  is  some- 
tiB*n»  pronounced  nithrr,  and  by  others  nether ; 
sumd    Mr.   Nares   sav%   "  either   and   neither  are 
ipr>krn  by  *f*me  with  the  sound  of  long  i;  I  have 
h-rard  even  that  of  long  a  given  to  them;  hut  as 
tbe  re- alar  way  is  also  in  use,  I  think  it  is  pre- 
ferable     These  differences  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  of  the  ragular  sound  of  ei.'*     If 
by  the  regular  way  and  the  regular  sound  of  this 
diphthong  Mr.  Nares  means  the  long  sound  of  e, 
are   need  onU'  inspect  Nos.  249  and  290,   to  see 
tbat  lite  sound  of  a  is  the  more  general  sound,  and 
therefore  ought   to  be  called   the   regular;  but 
where  there  are  so  many  instances  of  words  where 
ibtt  diphthong  has  the  long  sound  of  e,  and  cus» 
txras  is  so  uniform  in  these  words,  there  can  be  no 
sbxibt  which  is  the  trne  sound. 

290.  Si  has  the  sound  of  long  open  i,  in  height 
and  sleight,  rhyming  with  white  and  right.  Height 
as,  indeed  often  heard  rhyming  with  eight  and 
weight,  and  that  among  very  respectable  speakers ; 
bat  rn*tom  seems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  other 
proan<>cialiori,  that  it  may  better  tally  with  the 
adjective  high,  of  which  it  is  the  abstract. 

254.  E3  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  the  two 
wards  heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced  heffer  and 
wmnmrrtL 

235  This  dinbthong,  when  unaccented,  like  al, 
•a,  drops  the  former  vom-el,  and  is  pronounced 
hie  short  *,  in  foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit,  forfeit- 
ure, sovereign,  sovereignty,  surfeit,  counterfeit. 

EO. 

This  diphthong  Is  pronounced  like  e  long 

as  if  written  petple  ;  and  like  e  short  in 

Uspmrd  and  jeopardy,  as  if  written  leppard  and 

and  in  the  law  terms  feoffee,  feoffer, 

tment,  as  if  written  fejfee,fejter,  and  feg- 


-».-  We  frequently  hear  these  vowels  con* 
traded  into  short  o  in  geography  and  geometry,  as 
f  written  joggraphy  and  Jewmetry  ;  but  this  gross 


£64.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  like  long 
or  etv,  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular:  thus/ruo, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  fewd, 


deuce,  Sec. 
dewce,  Ac. 


EW. 


265.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  a m 
and  is  almost  always  regular.  There  is  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  it  like  oo  chiefly  in  London, 
where  we  sometimes  hear  dew  and  new  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  doo  and  noo;  hut  when  r 
precedes  this  diphthong,  as  in  brew,  crew,  drew, 
6cc.  pronouncing  it  like  oo  is  scarcely  improper. 
-See  176,  330. 

266.  Shetv  and  strew  have  almost  left  this  class, 
and  by  Johnson's  recommendation  are  become 
show  and  straw,  as  they  are  pronounced.  The 
proper  name  Shrewsbury,  however,  still  retains 
the  e,  though  always  pronounced  Shrowsbury. 
Sew,  with  a  needle,  always  rhymes  with  no;  and 
sewer,  signifying  a  drain,  is  generally  pronounced 
shore.-  but  sewer,  an  officer,  rhymes  with  fewer. 
—See  Sewer. 

267.  Ew  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  aw  in  the 
verb  to  chew;  but  this  is  gross  and  vulpar.  To 
chew  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  new,  view,  Ac. 

EWE. 

266.  This  triphthong  exists  only  in  the  word 
ewe,  a  female  sheep ;  which  is  pronounced  exactly 
like  yew,  a  tree,  or  the  plural  personal  pronoun 
you.  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word 
as  if  written  yoe,  rhyming  with  doe,  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided.. — See  the  word. 

EY. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong,  it  is 
always  pronounced  like  ay,  or  like  its  kindred 
diphthong  ei,  in  vein,  reign,  &c. :  thus  bey,  dey, 
grey,  prey,  they,  trey,  whey,  obey,  convey,  put  ,-ey, 
survey,  key,  eyre,  and  eyrey,  are  always  heard  as 
if  written  bay,  day,  &c.  Key  and  ley  are  the  only 
exceptions,  which  always  rhyme  with  sea,  220. 

270.  Ey,  w.heu  unaccented,  is  pronounced  like 
et:  thus  galley,  valley,  ailev.  barley,  Sec.  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  gallee,  vallee,  4cc.  The 
noun  survey  therefore,  if  we  place  the  accent  on 
tha  first  syllable,  is  anomalous.— •••  the  word. 

% 


ff t»  Thf*  triphthong  It  only  found  In  the  word 
eye,  which  it  Always  pronounced  like  the  letter  i. 

IA. 

2f*2.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  fan,  M, 
lard,  wild  iate,  forms  bat  one  syllable,  though  the 
4  in  this  situation,  having  the  squeezed  sound  of 
«e,  perfectly  similar  to  y,  gives  the  syllable  a 
double  sound,  very  distinguishable  in  its  nature 
from  a  syllable  formed  without  the  i:  thus  Chris- 
tian, filial,  poniard,  conciliate,  sound  as  if  written 
Crist-yan,  JU-yal,  pon-yard,  concil-yate,  and  have 
in  the  last  syllable  an  evident  mixture  of  the 
sound  of  y  consonant,  113. 

273.  In  diamond  these  vowels  are  properly  no 
diphthong;  and  in  prose  the  word  ought  to  nave 
three  distinct  syllables  ;  but  we  frequently  hear 
it  to  pronounced  as  to  drop  the  a  entirely,  and  at 
if  written  dimoud.  This,  however,  it  a  corruption 
that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

174.  In  carriage,  marriage,  parliament,  and  mi- 
niature, we  a  is  dropped,  and  the  i  hat  its  short 
sound,  at  if  written  cartridge,  marridge,  par limcnt, 
mtnUure,  99. 

IE. 

2T4.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  ee,  at  m  grieve,  thieve,  fiend,  lief,  chief,  ker- 
chief', handkerchief '.auctionier,  grenadier ',  Ac.  as 
if  written  greeve,  theeve,feend,  ate, 

£70.  It  hat  the  sound  of  long  i  in  die.  Ale,  lie, 
ps>,  tie,  ule,  at  if  written  dy,  kg,  Ac. 

277.  The  short  sound  of  e  it  heard  in  friend, 

{ierce,  and  the  long  sound  of  the  same  letter  in 
ier,  frieze. 

278.  In  variegate  the  bet»t  pronunciation  is  to 
found  both  vowels  distinctly  like  e,  as  if  written 
vmry-e-<gate. 

270.  in  the  numeral  termination!  in  ietk,  at 
twentieth,  thirtieth,  Ac.  the  vowels  ought  alto  to 
be  kepi  distinct ;  the  first  like  open  e,  at  heard 
In  the  y  in  twenty,  thirty,  Ac.  and  the  second  like 
short  e,  heard  in  breath,  death,  Ac. 

S80.  In  fiery,  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  dis- 
tinctly. 

481.  In  orient  and  spaniel,  where  these  letters 
come  after  a  liquid,  they  are  pronounced  dis- 
tiuclly  :  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  last  word  degenerate  into  spannel,  11.1. 

982.  When  these  letter*  meet,  in  consequence 
of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  they  retain  either 
the  long  or  thnrt  sound  they  had  in  the  singular, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  :  thus 
a.  fly  makes  flit;  a  lie  makes  lies,  company  makes 
companies,  and  dignity,  dignities.  The  Mine  may 
be  observed  of  the  third  persons  and  past  parti- 
ciples of  verbs,  at  I  fly,  he  flies,  J  deny,  he  denies, 
he  denied,  I  sully,  he  sullied,  Ac.  which  may  be 

$  renounced  at  if  written  denize,  denide,  sullid, 
c.  104. 

283.  When  ie  it  in  a  termination  without  the 
accent,  it  is  pronounced  like  e,  only,  in  the  tame 
.situation  ;  thus  brasier,  grasierf  and  glasier,  have 
the  last  syllable  souuded  at  it  written  brazhur, 
grazhur,  and  glazhur,  or  rather  at  braxe-yur, 
grawe-yur,  &c.  98,  418. 

IEU. 

284.  These  vowels  occur  in  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu, 
where  they  have  the  sound  of  long  u,  as  if  writ- 
ten adau,  leu,  purleu. 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant,  these  letters  are 

Sronounced  like  short  e,  at  if  written  lev-tenant. — 
ee  the  word. 

IEW. 

28a.  These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word  view, 
where  they  sound  like  ttm  rhyming  with  few, 


U     DlrFKBBirr  SOUNDS  OF  THB  ftlPflTHOMS  XTE,  M,  IS,  UXf,  UHT,  #0,  iOV,  Ac. 

the  aeeeeenied  o  pronounced,  as  it  nsoally  h\ 
thlt  situation,  like  short  «.  en  if  written 
SMunuss,  902. 

280.  In  cushion  the  •  is  sank,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced esiJUs.— See  the  word. 

290.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  test 
these  vowels  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable  like 
short  u  ;  but  *  hen  they  are  preceded  by  a  liquid* 
as  in  million,  minion,  clarion,  Sec.  113,  the  twts 
Vowels,  though  they  make  but  one  syllable,  are 
heard  distinctly  :  the  same  may  be  observed, 
when  they  are  preceded  by  any  of  the  other  rem* 
sonants,  except  s  and  t,  at  champion,  scorpion* 
Ac.  where  the  vowels  are  heard  separately  :  but 
the  terminations  turn  and  sian  are  pronounced  nm 
one  syllable,  like  tire  verb  shun. 

€91.  The  only  exception  to  tills  role  is  when 
the  t  is  preceded  by  s :  in  this  case  the  t  goes 
into  tch,  and  the  I  is  in  a  small  degree  audible 
like  short  e.  This  may  be  heard  in  question* 
mixtion,  digestion,  combustion,  and  what  is  an  it*» 
stance  of  the  same  kind  in  Christian,  as  if  writ- 
ten ques-chun,  misxhun,  Ac.  quest-pun,  wHxt-ymn, 
Ac.  404,272. 

IOV. 

292.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  by  a  It 
quid,  or  any  mute  but  a  dental,  is  heard  distinct- 
ly in  two  syllables,  as  in  bilious,  various,  gleriows9 
abstemious,  ingenious,  copious;  but  when  preced- 
ed by  the  dentals  t,  soft  c,  and  s,  these  voweln 
coalesce  into  one  syllable,  pronounced  like  *««**- 


287,  When  Ahe  accent  Js  npon  the  first  of  these 
vowels  they  form  two  distinct  syllables,  as  violent, 
aealet  i  the  lastoTwhlch  is  sometimes  corruptly 
ptonoanoed  v4-Ut. 

am.  la  marchioness  the  I  is  entirely  snnk,  anil 


thus  precious,  factious,  noxious,  anxious,  are 
souuded  as  if  written  presh-us,  fac-shus,  nock- 
shut,  ang-shus,  469. 

S93.  The  same  tendency  of  these  vowels  to  co- 
alesce after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  aspiration* 
makes  at  hear  tedious,  odious,  and  insidious,  pro- 
nounced at  if  written  teje-us,  o-jee-us,  and  in-efd-Je- 
Us  i  for,  as  rf  is  but  flat  t,  tt  is  no  wonder  it  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  aspiration,  when  the  same  vow. 
e.ls  follow:  nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so  agree- 
able is  this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  Kng- 
lish  pronunciation,  that,  unless  we  are  upon  our 
guard,  the  organs  naturally  slide  into  it.  It  m 
not,  however,  pretended  that  this  is  the  politest 
pronunciation  ;  for  the  sake  of  analogy  it  were 
to  be  wished  it  were :  bat  an  ignorance  of  the 
real  powers  of  the  letters,  joined  with  a  laudable 
desire  of  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  or- 
thography, is  apt  to  prevent  the  d  from  going  into 
J,  and  to  make  us  hear  o-de-us,  te-de-ous,  Ac. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vulgar,  who  in  this  case 
are  right  by  instinct,  not  only  indulge  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  d,  which  the  language  is  so  prone 
to,  but  are  apt  to  unite' the  succeeding  syllables 
too  closely,  and  to  say  ojus  and  te-jus,  instead 
of  oje-us  and  teje-us,  or  rather  ode-yus  and  ted*- 
yvs 

294.  If  the  y  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it  sunV- 
ciently  expresses  the  aspiration  of  (he  d.  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  mode  of  delineat- 
ing die  sound,  as  it  keeps  the  two  last  syllables 
from  uniting  too  closely.  Where  analogy,  there- 
fore, ts  so  clear,  and  custom  so  dubious,  we  ought 
not  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  pronouncing  odious, 
tedious,  perfidious,  J  a  stidious,  insidious,  Invidious* 
compendious,  melodious,  commodious,  pretudious, 
and  studious,  as  if  written  o-je-ous,  te-Je-ous,  Ac. 
or  rather  ode-yus,  tede-yus,  Ac. ;  nor  should  we 
forget  that  Indian  conies  under  the  same  analogy, 
and  ought,  though  contrary  to  respectable  usage* 
to  be  pronounced  at  if  written  Ind-yau,  and  near*, 
ly  as  tn-je-an,  378. 

OA. 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounced  as 
the  long  open  sound  of  0,  as  In  boat,  coat,  oat, 
coal,  loaf,  Ac.  The  only  exceptions  are,  broad, 
abroad,  groat,  which  sound  as  if  written  brawd- 
abrawd,  gra*4.  Oatmeal  Is  sometimes  pronounced 
oUneml,  but  seems  to  be  recovering  the  long  fioand 
01*  0,  as  in  oat. 


OMU 


Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain 

in*  It 


the  0  hi 
this  diphthong,  or  to  banish  it  from  our  ortno* 
«  raphy,  as  Dr.  Johnson  advises,  certain  it  b  the 
in  words  from  the  learned  languages  it  1s  alway 


i 


aj*t-ki  and  a*sqfoet~id*  :  In  dee,  foe,  aloe,  toe, 
Am,  hoe  (to  dig),  mad  buboes,  it  is  sounded  ex- 
atUr  like  long  open  o:  in  cexee  and  skat,  like  so, 
nil  written  cmm  and  shoo:  and  In  the  verb 
du  kkc  short  ss,  aa  If  written  en*. 

OEsT, 

MB.  There  is  bet  ont  word  where  this  triph- 
njng  ocean,  and  that  is  in  Shakespeare's  King 
lor,  m  the  word  oeiliaols  (glance*),  and,  in  my 
it  onght  to   be  founded  as  if  written 


OEU. 

M.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  in  the 
wsrasMMreer*  ;  a  word,  within  these  few  yean, 
«f  »ery  general  use  in  oar  language.  It  is  not  in 
n,  and  the  new.  is  generally  pronounced,  by 
rho  can  pronounce  French,  in  the  French 
;  bat  this  is  such  a  sound  of  the  a  asdoes 
;  east  in  English,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
eribed.  The  nearest  sound  is  00  s  with  which, 
if  tab  word  is  pronounced  by  an  English  speaker, 
at  if  written  snesteeerw,  Jt  may,  except  with  very 


OL 

leral  and  almost  universal  sound 
of  tab  diphthong,  is  that  of  a  In  water,  and  the 
am  «  in  m*-trn  This  double  sound  is  very  dis- 
tmjuitaabie  in  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint,  point,  anoint, 
*c  which  sound  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved, 
•J  there  is  a  wery  prevalent  practice  among  the 
vahjar  of  dropping  die  0,  and  pronouncing  these 
wards  as  If  written  bite,  tile,  spUo,  ice. 

gsa  The  oaJjr  instance  whion  admits  of  a  doubt 
m  me  sound  of  this  diphthong,  when  under  the 
the  word  ahem*  $  hot  this  word  is 
more  frequently  written  quire,  that 
_  strongly  inclines  us  to  pronounce  the 
*J  in  ekoir  like  king  t",  and  which,  by  the  common 
orthography,  seems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But 
it  may  be  observed  that  either  the  spelling  or 
me  pronunciation  of  Chorister,  commonly  pro* 
wmneed  tssdristfer,  ought  to  be  altered_»ftee  the 
words. 

3il»  When  this  diphthong  is  not  nnder  the  ac- 
cent, it  is  variously  pronounced.  Dr.  Kenrick 
pace*  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  turcois, 
tad,  tor  I  know  not  what  reason,  pronounces  it 
•s  if  written  fareis ;  and  turkois  with  the  oi 
Went,  as  m  6eje.  H r.  Sheridan  places  the  ac- 
ta* en  the  second  syllable,  and  gives  the  dlph- 
msag  the  FrenesT  soand,  as  if  the  word  was  writ- 
tan  iurloif.  In  my  opinion  the  best  orthography 
nnm—jni,  and  the  best  pronunciation  with  the 
•treat  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  el  sounded 
mn>leag  #,  aa  if  written  turkees  ;  as  we  pronomice 
nrsnto  wan  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  ef  tike  short  s,  as  if  written  tortiz. 

enV  in 
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like  stogie  e,  and  comes  entirely  on* 
ser  ike  same  law*  ae  that  vowel :  thus,  when  it 
am  s  syUahle,  with  the  accent  upon  it,  H  is 
'm§,  as  m  Antm+ck,  Poriaeti  t  when  under  the 
nmdary  accent,  in  eec-eanenfcaJ,  see  onomlcks,  H 
alaec  fchort:  it  is  long  a  iu  foetus,  and  short  e 


the  first  diphthong  is  pro* 
■sauced  lHce  short  e,  as  if  written  averdupoise. 

Jsa.  In  ceanaof^arnr  the  same  sound  of  0  is  sub- 
nmned,  as  if  written  eemneeeeur. 

3N  In  okaoMoU,x>r  chamois,  a  species  of  leather, 
ne  «i  is  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  if  written 


3*5.  Adroit  and  devoir,  Ivo  scarcely  naturalized 
Preach  words,  have  the  oi  regnlar,  though  the 
1,  in  polite  pronunciation,  retains  its 
tod,  as  if  written  devwor. 

CO. 

The  sound  of  uiis  diphthong  is  regular, 
in  a  few  words  :   Jt  is  pronounced  long  in 
mm,  fool,  rood,  food,  mood,  Ac,    Tuis  is  its 
fteilar  wand. 

-  Set.  Jt  has  a  shorter  sound  corresponding  to  the 
ahlelf,  in  the  words  wool,  wood,  good,  hood, 
fut,  stood,  understood,  withstood;  and  these  are 
the  only  words  where  jjtfa  4iphUtojig  hat  this 


It  has  the  soand  of  short  t>  ftn  the  two 
words  blood  and  flood,  rhyming  with  sand. 

JM0.  Soot  is  vulgarly  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  eat,  hut,  dec.  but  ought  to  have  its  long  re* 
galar  sound,  rhyming  with  hoot,  as  we  always) 
hear  it  in  the  compound  sooty+See  the  word. 

WO.  Poor  wn&Jnor  are  universally  pronounopa 
by  the  English  as  if  written  dors  and  flora;  but 
in  Ireland  they  preserve  the  regular  sound  of  ee« 

311.  Moor,  a  Mack  man,  is  regular  in  polite  pro- 
nunciation, and  like  mors  in  vulgar.  Afeer,  a 
marsh,  is  sometimes  heard  rhyming  with  store t 
but  more  correct  speakers  pronounce  it  regularly* 
rhyming  with  peer. 

or/. 

319.  This  is  the  most  Irregular  assemblage  at 
vowels  in  our  language :  its  most  common  sound 
is  that  heard  in  bound,  found,  ground.  &c.  and 
this  may  be  called  its  proper  sound;  ont  Its  de- 
viations are  so  many  ana  so  various,  that  the 
best  idea  of  it  will  be  conveyed  by  giving  the 
simples  of  all  its  different  sounds. 

313.  The  first  or  proper  sound  of  this  diphthong 
is  composed  of  the  a  in  bull,  and  the  00  in  aw, 
or  rather  the  u  in  bull,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
en*  in  down,  frown.  &c.  This  sound  is  heard  in 
abound,  about,  account,  aeou  sticks,  aground,  aloud, 
amount,  around,  arouse,  astound,  avouch,  bough* 
bounce,  bound,  bounty,  bounteous,  bout,  carouse, 
chouse,  cloud,  c lough,  clout,  clouterly,  com  found, 
couch,  amchant,  crouch,  grouse,  defiour,  detour, 
devout,  doubt,  doubtful,  drought,  doughty,  douse, 
encounter,  espouse,  expound,  jfiout,  foul,  flounder, 
found,  foundling,  fountain,  frousy,  gloui,  gout 
(a  disease),  ground,  grout,  hound,  hour,  house,  im- 
pound, loud,  lounge,  louse,  lout,  mound,  mountain, 
mountebank,  mouse,  mouth,  noun,  ounce,  our,  oust, 
out,  outer,  outermost,  paramount,  plough,  pouch, 
pounce,  pound,  pout,  profound,  pronoun,  pro- 
nounce, propound,  proud,  rebound,  recount,  re- 
doubt, redoubted,  redound,  rencounter,  round, 
roundelay,  rouse,  rout,  scoundrel,  scour,  scout, 
shout,  shroud,  slouch,  spouse,  spout,  sprout,  stout, 
surround,  south,  thou,  thousand,  tevse.  trounce, 
trousers,  trout,  wound  (did  wjnd),  slough  (a  miry 
place),  vouch,  vouchsafe,  without,  scaramouch. 

314.  Ttie  second  sound  is  that  of  short  u  in  bua\ 
and  is  heard  tn  the  fo I  lowing  words  and  thelf 
compounds :  Adjourn,  journey ,  Journal,  bourgeon 
country,  cousin,  couple,  accaupte,  double,  trouble 
courteous,  courtesy,  courage,  entourage,  joust 
gournet,   houxetrife,  flourish,   mounch,   nourish, 
enough,  chough,  rough,  tough,  slough  (a  cast  skin), 
scourge,  southerly,  southern,  southernwood,  south* 
ward,  touch,  touchy,  young,  younker,  end  young} 
tter  ;  but  southern,  southerly,  and  southward,  are 
sometimes  pronounced  regularly  Hke  south .»  this 
however,  is  far  from  the  prevailing  pronuncta* 
tiou.    This  is  the  sound  this  diphthong  always  hat 
When  the  accent  is  not  011  it,  unless  hi  very  few 
instances,  where  the  compound  retaius  the  sound 
of  the  simple,  as  in  pronoun;  but  in  sojourn  and 
sojourner,  with  the  accent  on  the  fii*i  syllaMe. 
and  in  every  unaccented  termination  in  our  an? 
ous,  this  diphthong  has  exactly  the  sound  of  short 
w  .*  thus  favour,  honour,  odour,  and  famous,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  favur,  honnr,  odur,  and 

Jamus. 

315.  The  third  sound  given  to  the*»e  vowels  13 
that  of  so  in  coo  and  woo,  39,  and  is  round  in  the 
following  word* :  Bouge,  croup,  group,  ag group, 
amour,  paramour,  bouse,  bousy,  boutejeu,  capouchm 
car  touch,  four  be,  gout  (tafctc),  and  ragout  (pro- 
nounced goo  and  ragoo),  rendezvous,  rouge,  soup, 
sous  (pronounced soo),xurtout,  through,  throughly, 
toupee  or  toupet,  you,  your,  youth,  tour,  contour, 
tourney,  tour  nay,  tournament,  your,  and  route  (f. 
road),  accoutre,  billet-doux,  agouti,  uncouth,  wound 
(a  hurt),  and  routine  (a  beaten  road).— See  1'our- 
ney. 

310.  The  verb  to  pear  is  sometimes  pronounced 
to  pore,  and  sometimes  to  poor ;  in  each  case  it 
interferes  with  a  word  of  a  different  signification, 
and  the  best  pronunciation,  which  is  that  similar 
to  power,  is  as  little  liable  to  that  exception  ae 
either  of  the  others.— See  the  word. 

S17.  To  wound  is  sometimes  pronounced  so  as  fip 
rhyme  with  found;  but  ibis  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  best  usage ;  but  route  (a  road,  as,  to  take  a> 
different  route)  is  often  pronounced  so  a*  to- 
rn y  me  with  doubt,  by  respectable  speaker* 

•  1 


DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE 

318.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that 
of  long  open  o,  and  is  heard  in  the  following 
words  :  though,  al'fumgh,  coulter,  court,  account, 
gourd,  courtier,  course,  discourse,  source,  rt  course, 
rewurce,  bourn,  dough,  dottghy,  four,  mould, 
mouldy,  maul',  mourn,  shoutdei ,  smoulder,  soul, 
poultice,  poult,  poulterer,  poultry,  troul  (to  roll 
smoothly,  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  rhyming 
witli  (toll,  bul  ni'ire  properly  by  Dr.  Kenrick  with 
roP),  and  borough,  thorough,  furlough,  fourteen, 
cotwourse,  and  intercourse,  preserve  the  diph- 
thong  in  the  sound  ot  long  o,  though  not  under 
the  accent. 

31U.  The  fifth  sound  of  ou  is  like  the  noun  owe, 
and  i*  heard  only  in  ought,  bought,  brought, 
sought,  besought,  fought,  nought,  thought,  nui- 
thought,  wrought. 

320.  The  sixth  sound  is  that  of  short  oo,  or  the  w 
in  bull,  ami  is  heard  only  in  the  auxiliary  verbs 
would,  could,  should,  rhyming  with  good,  hood, 
stood,  Sec. 

3*21.  The  seventh  sound  is  that  of  short  o,  and 
heard  only  in  cough  and  trough,  rhyming  with  off 
and  scoff ;  and  in  lough,  and  shough,  pronouueed 
lock  and  shock, 

OW. 

342.  The  elementary  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
the  same  as  t*".e  first  sound  of  ou,  and  is  heard  in 
how,  now,  Sec.  but  the  sound  of  long  o  obtains  in 
so  many  instances,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  both. 

323.  The  general  sound,  as  the  elementary  sound 
may  be  called,  is  heard  in  now,  how,  bow  (a  mark 
of  respect),  mow  (a  heap  of  barley,  &c),  cow, 
brow,  brown,  browse,  pUtw,  sow,  row,  avoir,  allow, 
disallow,  endow,  down,  clown,  frown,  town,  crown, 
drown,  gown,  renown,  dowager,  dowdy,  dower, 
dotvre,  dowry,  dowery,  dowlas,  drowse,  dnwsy, 
flower,  bower,  lower  (to  look  gloomy),  power, 
powder,  prowess,  prow,  prowl,  vowel,  towel,  bower, 
rowel,  cowl,  scowl,  crowd,  shower,  tower,  sore  (a 
swine),  sow  Ins,  sowl,  tliowl,  tow  (to  bellow  as  a 
cow).  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  low, 
not  high  ;  but  if  custom,  in  this  case,  has  not  ab- 
solutely decided,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
the  first  sound  of  this  diphthong,  rhyming  with 
how,  as  much  more  expressive  of  the  noise  it  sig- 
nifies ;  which,  where  sounds  are  the  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  pronun- 
ciatton,  2*1,  231. — See  the  word. 

824.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  heard 
In  blow,  stow,  crow,  grow,  ftow,  glow,  bow  (to  shoot 
with),  know,  low  (not  high),  mote  (to  cut  gra*s), 
row,  show,  sow  (to  scatter  grain),  strow,  slow, 
snow,  trow,  below,  slow,  bestow,  owe,  own,  owner, 
fiown,  grown,  growth,  know,  known,  sown,  lower 
(to  bring  low),  throw,  thrown,'  in  all  these  words 
the  ow  sounds  like  long  o  in  go,  no,  so,  Sec. 

325.  The  noun  prow,  signifying  the  forepart  of 
a  ship,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with 
now  in  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  lutter  is  in  my  opinion, 
the  preferable  sound  ;  while  the  verb  to  prowl  f  to 
seek  for  prey)  rhymes  with  owl  according  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  with  soul  according  to  Dr.  Ken- 
rick :  the  latter  has  the  old  spelling  prole  to 
plead,  but  the  former  has,  in  my  opmiou,  l.oth 
analogy  and  the  best  usage  on  its  side.  Both 
these  writers  unite  In  giving  the  first  sound  of  this 
diphthong  to  prowess;  which  is  unquestionably 
the  true  pronunciation.— See  To  Prowl. 

326.  The  proper  names  Now,  Howel,  Howard, 
and  Powel,  generally  are  heard  with  the  first 
sound  of  thi*  diphthong,  as  in  how,  now,  Sic.  but 
Jlowei  and  Stow  (the  historian)  commonly  rhyme 
with  knows  and  know.  Howard,  among  people 
Of  rank,  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  second 
sound,  rhyming  with  fro  ward ;  and  Crosvenor  as 
if  written  Vrovenor.  Snowdon  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced with  the  first  sound  of  ow;  but  the  se- 
cond sound  seems  preferable ;  as  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  mountains  had  their  name,  tike 
the  Alps,  from  the  snow  on  their  tops. 

327.  When  this  diphthong  is  lit  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable,  it  has  always  the  second  sound, 
like  long  o,  in  borrow,  sorr w, fellow,  willow,  &c. 
The  vulgar  shorten  this  sound,  and  pronounce  the 
•  obscurely,  and  sometimes  as  if  followed  by  r, 
as  winder  una.  feller,  for  window  and  fellow  ;  but 
this  is  almost  too  despicable  for  notice.  Good 
speakers  preserve  the  diphthong  in  this  situation, 
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and  give  it  the  full  sound  of  open  o,  rhyming  with 
no,  so.  Sic. 

328.  This  diphthong,  in  the  word  knowledge,  baa 
of  late  years  undergone  a  considerable  revolu- 
tion. Some  speakers,  who  hud  the  regularity  of 
their  language  at  heart,  were  giieved  to  see  the 
compound  depart  so  lar  from  the  sound  of  the 
simple,  and  with  heioick  foitituHe  have  opi>n*cd 
the  multitude  by  pronouncing  the  fust  syiluhleot 
this  woid  as  it  is  heard  in  the  verb  to  know.  The 
pulpit  and  the  bar  have  for  some  years  given  n 
sanction  to  this  piomiuciation  ;  but  the  senate  and 
the  stage  hold  ou:  inflexibly  against  i* ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  seem  insensible  of  the  improve, 
ment.  They  still  continue  to  pronounce,  as  in  the 
old  ludicrous  aliymes ■ 

"  Among  the  mighty  men  of  knowledge, 
"  That  are  professors  at  Gresham  College." 

But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  restored  to  its  rights,  it  would  be  but 
charity  to  endeavour  the  restoration  of  a  great 
number  of  words  in  a  similar  situation,  such  aa 
breakfast,  vineyard,  bewilder,  meadow,  hearken,- 
pleasure,  whitster,  shepherd,  windtvttrd,  and  a  long . 
catalogue  of  fellow-sufferers,  515.      But,  before 
we  endeavour  this  restoration,  we  should   con-* 
sider  that  contracting  the  sound  of  the  simple, 
when  it  acquires  an   additional  syllable,  is  an 
idiom  of  pronunciation  to  which  our  language  is 
extremely  prone ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  crossing; 
this  tendency  would  produce  any  real  advantage;. 
at  least,  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diver- 
sity of  pronunciation  which  must  for  a  long  time 
prevail,  and  which  must  necessarily  call  oft  our 
attention    from  things  to  words.— See  Enclitic*! 
Termination,  No.  514. 

OY. 

320.  This  diphthong*! s  but  another  form  for  ©J,. 
and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  it.    When  allow 
is  written  with  this  diphthong,  it  ought  never  to' 
be  pronounced  allay.    Custom  seems  to  have  ap- 

riropriated  the  former  word  to  the  noun,  and  the 
alter  to  the  verb  ;  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  it 
were  to  be  wished  it  were  always  written  allay  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  poets  will  give  up 
so  good  a  rhyme  to  joy,  clo'i,  and  dettroy. 

330.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong  is 
not  under  the  accent  is  the  proper  name  Savoy  ; 
for  savoy,  a  plant,  has  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  bul  the  diphthong  in  both  is  pronounced 
in  the  same  manner. 

UA. 

331.  When  the  ain  this  diphthong  is  pronounced, 
the  si  has  the  power  of  w,  which  unites  both  into 
one  syllable:  thus  antiquate,  antiquary,  assuage, 
persuade,  equal,  language,  Stc.  are  pronounced 
antikwate,  antikwary,  asswage,  &c. 

312.  The  u  in  thin  diphthong  is  silent  in  guard, 
guardian,  guarantee,  and  piquant ;  pronounced 
gard,  gardian,  garantee,  and  ptckant,  02. 

333.  In  Mantua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both  vowels 
are  heard  distinctly.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  habit  so  called  :  hut  in  mantuamaker  val 

?irity  has  sunk  the  a,  and  made  it  mantusnakar. 
he  same  vulgarity  at  first,  but  now  sanctioned 
by  universal  custom,  has  sunk  both  letters  in 
victuals,  and  its  compounds  victualling  and  vie* 
tualler,  pronounced  vittles,  vitlling,  and  vitlter.-  - 
See  Mantua. 


UE. 

834.  This  diphthong,  like  ua,  when  it  forms 
only  one  syllable,  and  both  letters  are  pro, 
nounced,  has  the  u  sounded  like  w  ;  as  consuetude, 
desuetude,  and  mansuetude,  which  are  pronounced 
conswetude,  deswetude,  and  manswetude.  Thus 
conquest  is  pronounced  according  to  the  general 
rule,  as  if  written  conkwest ;  but  the  verb  to 
conquer  has  unaccountably  deviated  into  conker 
particularly  upon  the  stage.  This  errour,  howZ 
ever,  seems  not  to  be  so  rooted  in  the  general  ear 
as  to  be  above  correction ;  and  analogy  undoubt- 
edly demands  conkwer. 

335.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  syllable. 
sinks  the*,  as  clue,  cut,  due,blwe,glue,  As*, 


J8*  fiMnt,  .accrmm,  cmm,  «iul»»f,  imbue,  un- 
true, fvrntf,  subdue,  perdue,  argue,  residue, 
ww,  revemme,  continue,  retinue,  construe,  sta- 
me,  tissue,  issue,  virtue,  value,  ague;  in  all  these 
words,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  diphthong 
m  or  not,  it  »  pronounced  like  long  open  u,  ex- 
cept 10  words  where  the  r  comes  before  u  ;  in 
tais  case  it  is  sounded  like  oo.  When  the  accent 
h  ant  oa  this  diphthong,  as  in  the  latter  portion 
af  these  words  from  argue,-ii  is  apt  to  be  feebly 
and  indistinctly  pronounced,  and  therefore  care 
ssght  to  be  taken  to  sound  it  as  if  these  words 

residew,  Ac.     In  Tuesday, 
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UOY. 


were  written        _      _ 

•f,  the  diphthong,   is  pronounced  in  the  same 

nanaer. 

336.  In  some  word*  the  u  is  silent,  and  the  e 
short,   as  in  guess,  guest,  guerkin, 

.,  where  the  u  acts  as  a  servile  to  preserve 
the  g  hard. — See  Appendix. 

337.  In  some  words  both  the  rowels  are  sank, 
at  in  antique,  oblique,  league,  feague,  teague,  cot- 

\,  plague,  vague,  intrigue,  fatigue,  harangue, 
'ague.  colloe,ue,  rogue,  prorogue. 
in  all  which  the  ue  is  silent,  and 
Iheg  pronounced  hard.  The  q  in  antique  and 
oblique  is  pronounced  like  k,  as  if  the  words  were 
written  anteek  and  oblike,  158. 

198.  The  terminations  in  ague,  from  the  Greek, 
are  pronounced  in   the  same  manner.    Thus  pe- 
i,  demagogue,  ptysmagogue,  menagogue,  em- 

mystegogue,    decalogue, 
r,  triatozue,  catalogue,  theotogue,  eclogue, 
prologue,  and  epilogue,  are  all  pro 
red  as  if  written  pedagog,  demagog,  Ac.  with 
the  »  short. 

This  diphthong  after  r  becomes  oo  :  thus 
is  pronounced  tree.    l?6> 

UL 

948.  The  u  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  ua  and  ue, 
when  both  vowels  are  propoonced  without  form- 
ing two  syllables,  is  pronounced  like  w :  thus 
umguid.  anguish,  languish, extinguish, distinguish, 
rtimtqulsh,  vanquish,  linguist,  penguin,  pursui- 
vant, gulaeum,  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
umgurut,  amgwish,  &c.  and  cuiss  and  cuisses  as  if 
written  aviss  and  kwisses,  aud  cuirass  as  if 
written  kuirass. 

341.  The  u  is  silent,  and  the  I  pronounced  long, 
is  guide,  disguise,  guile,  and  beguile;  but  the  u 
is  silent,  and  the  *  short,  in  guild,  build,  guilt, 

Cinea,  guitar.  Guild,  in  Guildhall,  is,  by  the 
rer  people  of  London,  pronounced  so  "as  to 
rhyme  with  child  ;  but  this  is.  directly  opposite 
to  the  best  usage,  and  contrary  to  its  etymology, 
at  ft  U  a  compound  of  guild  (a  corporation,  al- 
ways pronounced  like  the  verb  to  gild  J,  and  hall. 
Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  let  It 
at  it  was  then  pronounced  as  if  written  CUdhall. 
la  circuit  and  biscuit  the  u  Is  merely  servile  ;  in 
both  the  c  is  hard,  and  the  I  short,  as  if  written 
rJbV  and  Hsket.  Conduit  it  pronounced  cundit. 
Vtk.  In  Juice,  sluice,  suit,  aud  pursuit,  the  i  is 
and  the  u  has  its  diphthongal  sound,  as  if 
preceded  by  e,  and  the  words  were '  written 
slewte,  jetrof ,  setet,  pursewt. 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by  r,  it 
Is  pronounced  like  oo  ;  thus  bruise,  cruise,  fruit, 
bruit,  recruit,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  broose, 
t,  broot,  838. 

UO. 

The  •  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced  like 

in  quote,  quota,  quota t ton,  quotient,  quotidian, 

utmm,  slllquese,  quoth,  as  if  written 

,  kwotatum.  Ate.    Voif,  and  coit,  com- 

!y  pronounced  hteoff  and  kwoit,  do  not  come 

cr  this  class*— See  the  words. 

UY. 

845.  This  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
•whs  the  n,  and  pronounces  the  y  like  long  i: 
lass  buy,  the  only  word  where  uy  has  the  accent, 
rvrsses  with  dry,  fly,  Ac. :  when  the  accent  is  not 
oa  this  diphthong  it  Is  sounded  like  long  e,  as 
fsajsM,  roguy,  gluy,  pronounced  vto-gre,  ro-gee 
<wtih  the  g  hard,  as  in  get  J,  glu-ee.  The  same 
bbst  be  observed  of  obloquy,  ambiloquy,  pauci- 
Jsfsy,  soliloquy,  oentriloauy,  alloquy,  colloquy, 


ST 


This  diphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word 

buoy,  pronounced  as  if  written  bwoy,  but  too  often 
exactly  like  boy.  But  this  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  correct  speakers. 


tquw,  »et 

obioauH 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS 

B. 

347.  When  o  follows  m  in  the  same  syllable  it 
is  generally  silent,  as  in  lamb,  kemb,  limb,  comb, 
dumb,  Ac.  except  accumb  and  succumb :  it  is  si- 
lent also  before  *  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt, 
doubt,  redoubt,  redoubted,  and  their  compounds  e 
it  is  silent  before  t,  when  not  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, in  the  word  subtle  (cunning),  often  inac- 
curately used  for  subtile  (tine),  where  the  b  is  al. 
ways  pronounced.  In  the  mathematical  term 
rhomb  the  b  is  always  heard,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  rhumb.  Ambs-ace  is  pro* 
nounced  Aims-ace.— See  Appendix. 

0. 

348.  C  is  always  heard  like  k  before  a,  o,  and 
a  ;  as  cord,  cord,  curd  ;  and  soft,  like  *,  before  e. 
i,  and  y;  as  cement,  city,  cynic. 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syllable,  it  is  al 
ways  hard, as  in  music,  flaccid,  siccity,  pronounced 
music k,  Jtack-sid;  sick-sity.—See  Exaggerate. 

330.  In  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first  c,  ac- 
cord in  p  to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like 
s,  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  only  given  his  approba- 
tion to  the  sound  of  k,  but  has,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  may  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
of  that  truly  great  man,  that  he  is  but  seldom 
wrong  ;  but,  when  he  is  so,  that  he  is  generally 
wrong  to  absurdity.  What  a  monster  does  this 
word  skeptic  appear  to  an  eye  the  least  classical 
or  correct !  And  if  this  alteration  be  right,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  write  and  pronounce  scene, 
scepter,  and  Lacedamon,  skene,  skepter,  and  Lake- 
demon,  as  there  is  the  same  reason  for  *  in  all  t 
It  is  not,  howeven>  my  intention  to  cross  the  ge- 
neral current  of  polite  and  classical  pronuncia- 
tion, which  I  know  is  that  of  sounding  the  c  like 
k  ;  my  objection  is  only  to  writing  it  with  the  k  s 
and  in  this  I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  best 
authorities  since  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

351.  C  is  mute  in  Czar,  Czarina,  victuals,  indict, 
arbuscle,  and  muscle  ;  it  sounds  like  tch  in  the 
Italian  words  vermicelli  and  violincello ;  and  like 
x  in  suffii  ',  sacrifice,  sice  (the  number  six  at  dice), 
and  discern. 

333.  This  letter,  when  connected  with,  ft,  baa 
two  sounds  ;  the  one  like  tch,  in  child,  chair, 
rich,  which,  Sec.  pronounced  as  if  written  tchild, 
tchair,  ritch,  whitclt,  Ac.  ;  the  other  like  sh,  after 
t  or  n,  as  in  belch,  bench,  filch,  Ac.  pronounced 
belsh,  bensh,Jllsh,  Ac.  This  latter  sound  is  ge- 
nerally given  to  words  from  the  French,  as  chaise, 
chagrin,  chamade,  champagne,  champignon,  chan- 
delier, chaperon,  charlatan,  chevalier,  chevron, 
chicane,  capuchin,  cartouch,  machine,  machinist, 
chancre,  marchioness. 

333.  Ch,  in  words  from  the  learned  languages, 
arc  generally  pronounced  like  k,  as  chalcography, 
chalybeate,  chameleon,  chamomile,  chaos,  charac- 
ter, chart,  chasm,  chely,  chemist  (if  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  and  chymist  if  from  the  Greek)j 
Chersonese,  chimera,  chtrography,  chiromancy, 
chlorosis,  choker,  chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle 
and  its  compounds ;  anchor,  anclwret,  cachexy, 
catechism,  catechise,  catechetical,  catechumen,  echo, 
echinus,  epoch,  epocha,  ichor,  machination,  machi- 
nal,  mechanic,  mtchanical,  orchestra,  orchestra, 
technical,  anarch,  anarchy,  conch,  cochleary,  dis- 
tich, hemistich,  monostich,  eunuch,  monarch,  mo- 
narchical, hierarch,  heresiarch,  pmtateuch,  sto- 
mach, stomachic,  schtme,  school,  scholar,  schesis, 
mustich,  seneschal,  and  in  all  words  where  it  is 
followed  by  r,  as  Christ,  Christian,  chronology* 
chronicle,  Ac.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Celue 
word  loch  (a  lake).  The  exceptions  are,  charity, 
archer,  and  archery. 


pftotftftMiAtKMf  ft*  m  «roif»oif  awt  a 


3M.  "When  ore*,  signifying  chief,  begins  a  word 
from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  followed  by  a 
ttewel,  U  ia  always  pronounced  ark,  as  in  arc*- 
#•4*4,  archipelago,  architect,  archives,  archetype, 
archaUmardUeplscvpal,archldiaao»al,  architrave* 
archaiologp.  But  when  we  prefix  aroft  to  a  wort 
of  our  own,  and  this  word  begins  with  a  con* 
sonant,  we  pronounce  it  ft  as  to  rhyme  with 
march,  as  archduke,  archdeacon,  archbishop  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  following  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  If  it  is  a  composition  of  our  Awn,  and 
the  word  does  not  come  to  as  compounded  from 
the  Greek  or  Latin,  as  arch-enetmf. 

194.  The  word  ache  (a  pain),  pronounced  ake, 
domes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shakespeare 
extended  to  two  syllables,  aches  with  ch,  as  in 
Hatches  j  bat  this  is  obsolete.  It  Is  now  almost 
universally  written  ake  and  ake*,  except  where 
tt  hi  compounded  with  another  word,  as  head-ach, 
heart-ath,  ftc.  and  by  thus  absurdly  retaining  the 
eh  in  the  compound,  we  are  putsled  how  to  form 
the  plural,  without  pronouncing  aches  in  two 
syllables. 

000.  la  bkolir  and  chorister  the  ch  |s  almost  uni- 
versally pronounced  like  qu,  960  :  in  ostrich,  like 
stge,  as  if  spelled  estrldge.  It  Is  silent  m  schedule, 
schism,  and  yacht  ;  pronounced  seddule,  sixm, 
and  yot.  It  is  sunk  in  drachm,  .but  heard  in 
drachma  ;  pronopneed  dram  and  drackma, 

36/,  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  and  is  followed  by  ea,  la,  ie, 
io,  or  eons,  it  takes  the  sound  of  sh  ;  thus  ocean, 
social,  Phocwn,  saponaceous,  are  pronounced  as  if 
Written  oshean,  seshlal,  Phoshlan,  saponasheousf 
jssctasson,  negotiation,  ice.  106.  Financier  has 
Jte  accent  after  the  c,  Which  on  that  account 
sloes  not  go  into  sh. 

P. 

MS.  In  order  to  have  a  Just  Idea  of  the  altera* 
tlnns  of  sound  this  letter  i.ndergoee,  it  will  'be 
necessary  to  consider  its  near  relation  to  7,  41. 
These  consonant*,  like  p,  and  b,f,  and  V,  k,  and 
'hard  g,  and  s,  and  *,  arc  tellers  of  ihe  same  or- 
gan ;  they  diner  by  the  nicest  shades  of  sound, 
and  are  easily  convertible  into  each  other  ;  t,  p, 
f,  tr\  and  s,  may,  fur  the  sake  of  distinction,  be 
called  sharp,  and  d,  b,  v,g,  and  *,  may  be  called 
flat.  For  this  reason,  when,  a  singular  ends  in  a 
sharp  consonant,  the  s,  which  forms  the  pluml, 
preserves  it  sharp  Sound,  hs  in  cuffs,  packs,  tips, 
hats,  deaths  ;  and  when  ihe  singular  end*  with  a 
flat  consonant,  the  plural  s  has  the  sound  <»f  s, 
as  drabs,  bags,  beads,  lives,  ftc.  pronounced 
drabs,  bags,  ftc. 

.  tip.  in  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb  ends 
with  a  sharp  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  termination 
III,  ansomeif  by  the  preterit  and  participle,  be- 
comes sharp,  and  ts  sounded  like  t ;  thb*  stuffed, 
tripped,  cracked,  passed,  ranched ,  faced  (where 
the  e  H  suppressed;,  as  tt  always  ought  to  be,  ex- 
rent  when  we  are  pronouncing  the  language  of 
Scripture),  104,  change  the  d  into  t,  as  if  written 
staff,  tript,  crackt,  vast,  vouch f,/aste.  Bo  when 
me  verb  ends  in  a  Hat  consonant,  the  A  preserves 
its  true  flat  sound,  as  drubbed,  pegged,  lived, 
bumoed,  where  the  e  is  suppressed,  and  the  words 
pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as  if  written  drubb*d, 
fxgg*d,  li»*d,  busz'd.  It  may  be  observed,  too. 
that  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid 
and  mute  e,  the  purtieiple  d  always  preserves  Its 
para  ton nd  ;  as  blamed,  Joined,  filled,  barred,  pro- 
nounced btam*d,  joln'd,  JtlPd,  barr'd.  This  con- 
tmotion  of  the  participial  erf,  and  the  verbal  ea, 
109,  is  so  axed  an  idiom  of  our  pronunciation, 
that  to  alter  it  would  be  to  alter  the  sound  of 
the  whole  language.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
gretted, that  tt  subjects  our  tongue  to  some  of  the 
most  hissing,  snapping,  clashing,  grinding,  sounds 
that  ever  crated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal  :  thus 
rasped,  scratched,  wrenched,  bridled,  /angled, 
birchen,  hardened,  strengthened,  quickened,  Ore. 
almost  frighten  us  when  written  a*  they  are  ac- 
tually pronounced,  as  raspt,  scratch tf  wrench* , 
brldVd,  fangPd,  birch' n,  strengthen**,  eutck'n'd, 
dec.:  they  become  still  mere  formidable  when 
used  contractedly  in  the  solemn  style,  which 
never  ouehi  to  be  the  case  ;  for  here,  instead  of 
thou  ttrengthWit  or  ttrength*n*sVst,  thou  eutcWn'tt 
ar  fuurJrwM'M,  we  oftght  to  pronounce,  thou 
vWong&Cne*  or  serength'nsddl,  thou  qwsak'nut  or 


eu4ck*n4dst,  which  are  enJtefcndy  harsh  of  0*9 
conscience.— See  No.  405.  But  to  compensate 
for  these  Gothick  sounds,  which,  however,  are* 
not  without  their  use,  our  language  ts  full  of  the) 
smoothest  and  most  sonorous  terminations  of  that 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

MX).  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  contraction,  aris- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  we  Seat 
the  absurdity  of  substituting  the  t  for  ed,  when 
the  verb  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant ;  for.  wile* 
the  pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  is  folly 
to  alter  the  orthography  j  lit  us  the  Distresses 
Mother,  the  title  of  a  tragedy,  needs  not  to  hat 
written  Dlstrost  Mother,  as  we  generally  find  It* 
because,  though  we  write  it  in  the  former  Mats* 
ner,  it  must  necessarily  be  pronoaneed  in  the 
latter. 

Ml.  By  this  rale,  too,  we  may  see  the  hnpro 
priety  of  writing  blest  for  blessed,  when  a  par- 
ticiple. 

M  Bleat  in  thy  genius,  In  thy  love  too  blest 


Bnt.  when  the  word  blessed  is  an  adjective,  It 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  moat 
familiar  conversation,  in  two  syllables,  as,  this  It 
a  blessed  day,  the  blessed  thistle,  &e. 

S8C.  This  word,  with  learned,  cursed,  and  stfjtf. 
ed,  are  the  only  participial  adjectives  which  aro 
constantly  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  where 
the  participles  are  pronounced  in  one  i  thus  d 
learned  man.  a  cursed  thing,  a  udnged  horse,  pre- 
serve the  ed  in  a  distinct  syllable  i  while  the 
same  words,  when  verbs,  as,  he  teamed  to  ttrtSe, 
ho  cursed  the  4af,  they  winged  their  flight,  are 
heard  in  one  syllable,  as  if  written  loamd,  eurst, 
and  wingd  ;  the  d  in  cursed  changing  to  t,  from 
its  following  the  sharp  consonant  s,  390. 

303.  Poetry,  however  (which  has  been  one  great 
cause  of  improper  orthography),  assumes  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  these  words,  when  adjectives, 
either  as  monosyllables  or  dissyllables  ;  but  cor- 
rect prose  rigidly  exacts  the  pronunciation  of  ed 
in  these  words,  when  adjectives,  as  a  distinct 
syllable.  The  ed  in  aged  and  Winged  always 
make  a  distinct  syllable,  as,  ah  aged  man  ;  the 
winged  courser  t  but  when  this  word  is  compound- 
ed with  another  the  ed  doe*  not  form  a  syllable, 
as  afull-ag*d  horse,  a  sheuth-trtng*d  fowl. 

304.  It  Is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that  wlreh 
adjectives  ure  changed  Into  adverbs,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  termination  ty,  we  often  find  the  par- 
ticipial termination  ed  preserved  long  and  dis- 
tinct, even  in  those  very  words  where  It  was 
contracted  when  n*ed  adjectivelv :  thus  though: 
we  always  hear  cenfess*d,  frofesfd,  deslgn'd,  Ac. 
we  as  constantly  hear  con-fessed-ly,  proJess-ed~ln, 
de-sign-ed-ly,  ftc.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  following  list  of  words,  which,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  am  enabled 
to  give,  as,  perhaps,  the  only  words  in  the  Ian. 
guage  in  which  the  ed  is  pronounced  a»  a  distinct 
syllable  in  the  adverb,  where  it  is  contracted  in 
the  participial  adjective  j  Forcedly,  enforcedly, 
unvelledty,  deformedty,felgnrdly,u*jelgncdty,  die* 
cemedly,  resignedly,  rejlnedty,  restramedly,  con' 
cemedly,  unconcernedly,  dtscernedly,  undistern- 
edlu,  preparedly,  assuredly,  advisedly,  dispersedle, 
difusedly,  confusedly,  unpercetvedly,  resolvedly, 
deservedly,  undeservedly,  reservedly,  unreserveit^. 
avowedly,  perplexedly,  fixedly,  amusedly. 

089.  To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  severe, 
abstract  subbtaiitives  formed  from  participles  in 
ed  ;  which  ed  makes  a  distinct  syllable  in  the 
former,  though  not  in  the  latter :  thus  numbed****, 
bUarednesSt  preparedness,  assuredness,  dise***m\ 
ness,  advlsednesSj  reposeduess,  compesedneos,  a*. 
disposedness,  dlffuseansas,  coafusedness,  dtstreso* 
edness,  resolvedness,  reservedness,  perplexedness. 
fixedness,  amazedness,  have  ed  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly. 

000.  The  adjectives  naked,  oMtked,  picked  (pett- 
ed), hooked,  crooked,  forked,  tusked,  tressed,  and 
stretched,  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  and  are 
therefore  pronounced  In  two  nyl tables.  The  samt 
mav  be  observed  of  scabbed,  crabbed,  ehubhed, 
stubbed,  shagged,  snagged,  ragged,  scrubbed,  natal 
ed,  rugged,  scragged,  kotrSc^aTjageed  ;  io  which 
we  may  add  the  solemn  pronunciation  nf  softr. 
nocked:  and  these,  when  formed  into  nouns  bV 
theadditiofiofsis^atatai^tl^MtnadlsaiMt 


e 
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_.  Pmssed,  in  tbe  sense  of  beyond,  becomes  « 
ftVrposHiOB,  and  rosy  allowably  be  written  vast, 
mp^st  twelve  •'clock;  bat  when  an  adjective, 
though  it  it  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  it  ought 
to  be  written  with  two,  aa  fussed  pleas****  are 

Csent  pain  :  this  I  know  is  contrary  to  usage  ; 
asage  is,  in  this  case,  contrary  to  good  sense, 
and  the  settled  analogy  of  the  language. 

303.  It  need*  scarcely  be  observed,  that,  when 
the  verb  ends  in  *  or  d,  the  ed  in  the  past  time 
and  participle  has  the  d  pronounced  with  its  own 
asaad,  and  always  forms  an  additional  syllable, 
•a  temded,  matted,  *c.  otherwise  the  final  d  could 
not  be  pronounced  at  all. 

333.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  useless 
la  take  notice  of  the  very  imperfect  and  confused 
idea  thai  is  given  in  oar  bast  grammar  of  what 
are  called   contracted    verbs,  such   as  snateht, 
check t,  snatpt,  mist,  dwelt,  and  past,  for  snatched, 
chocked,  snapped,  misted,  drilled,  and  passed.   To 
these  are  added   those  that  end  in  t,  s»,  and  is,  or 
a,  after  a  diphthong ;  which  either  shorten  the 
diphthong,  or  change  it  into  a  single  vowel ;  and 
kvttead  of  ed,  take  t  only   for  the  preterit,  as 
d**{t,  dreamt,  meant, felt,  slept,  crept:  and  these 
are  amid  to  be  considered  not  as  irregular,  bat 
oaatracted  only.    Now  nothing  can  lie  clearer 
than  that  verbs  of  a  very  different  kind  are  here 
haddled   together    as  of  the  same.     Snatched, 
cheeked,  snapped1,  mixed,  and  passed,  are  not  ir- 
regular at  ail ;  if  they  are  ever  written  smatcht, 
smapt,  mixt,  and  past,  it  is  from  pure  ig- 
e  or  analogy,  and  not  considering  that  If 
they  were  written  with   td,  nnless  we  were  to 
aruooaocc  H  as  a  distinct  syllable,  contrary  to 
the  mov  settled  usage  of  the  language,  the  pro- 
atiort,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters, 
be   the  same.      It  is  very  different  with 
here,  as  a  liquid,  and  not  a  sharp  mute, 
the  verb,  d  might  be  pronounced  without 
going  into  #  just  as  well  as  in  felPd,  the  participle 
of  to/eti  (to  cot  down  trees).    Hera  then  we  find 
has  determined  an   irregularity,  which 
be  altered  without  violence  to  the  lan- 
dmelt  may  be  truly   called  an  irregular 
verb,  and  dwelt  the  preterit  and  participle. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  deal,  dream, 

i,Jeet,  weep,  steep,  and  creep.    It  is  certain 

pronounce  d  after  the  four  first  of  these 

is,  aa  well  as  In  seated,  screamed,  cleaned, 

lad  ratted  ;  bat  custom  has  not  only  annexed   t 

m  the  preterit  of  these  verbs,  but  has  changed 

me  long  diphthongal  sound  into  a  short  one; 

therefore  doubly  irregular.  Weep,  steep, 

p,  would   not  have  required  I  to  form 

meir  preterits, any  more  than  peeped  and  steeped  ; 

bat  ewrtmn,  which  has  shortened  the  diphthong 

m  the  farmer  wards,  very  naturally  annexed  t 

as  the  simplest  method  of  conveying  the  sound. 

371.  The  only  two  words  which  occasion  some 

doabt  about  classing  them  are,  to  team  and  to 

speii-     The  vulgar  (who  are  no  contemptible 

gsudoa  on  this  occasion)  pronounce  them  in  the 

preterit  learnt  and  spelt ;  but  as  *  and  I  will 

readily  admit  of  d  after  them,  it  seems  more 

correct  to  favour  a  tendency  to  regularity,  both 

m  writing  and  speaking,  which  the  literary  world 

has  given   into,  by   spelling   them  learned  and 

spotted,    nod    pronouncing    them     learn" d    and 

spetFd:  thus  earned,  the  preterit  of  to  earn,  has 

been  recovered  from  the  vulgar  earnt  and  made 

a  perfect  rhyme  to  discerned. 

jn.  To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that, 
m  swell  Irregular  verbs  as  have  the  present,  the 
preterit,  ana  participte  the  same,  as,  cast,  cost, 
cmt,  meu  the  second  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
terit of  these  verbs  takes  ed  before  the  st,  as  / 
emet,  or  did  cast ;  The*  castedst,  or  didst  cast,  dec. 
far,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  second  person 
of  the  preterit  might  be  mistaken  for  the  second 
person  of  tbe  present  tense. 
—  I  have  been  led  insensibly  to  these  obser- 
by  their  connexion  with  pronunciation  ; 
if  the  reader  should  think  them  too  remote 
the  subject,  1  must  beg  his  pardon,  and  re- 
my  remarks  on  the  sound  of  the  letter  d. 
SN.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordinary  and 
j,  and  make  them  or'nary  and  extr*- 
bat  this  is  a  gross  abbreviation ;  the 
a  aafleieaUy  shorts  which  is 


ordinary  and  extr*ord*navy ;  the  first  in  three*  and 
the  last  In  four  syllables :  but  solemn  speaking 
preserves  tbe  i,  and  makes  the  latter  word  eon* 
sisl  of  five  syllables,  as  if  written  extraordinary. 

375.  Our  ancestors,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
showing  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  me, 
when  it  was  to  be  short,  inserted  d,  as  wedge, 
rUfge,  badge,  &c.  The  same  reason  induced  them 
to  write  coltedge  and  alledge  with  the  d ;  but 
modern  reformers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  lan- 
guage, have  expelled  the  d,  and  left  the  vowel 
to  shift  for  itself;  because  there  is  no  d  in  the 
Latin  words  from  which  these  are  derived. 

370.  D,  like  t,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related, 
when  it  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed 
by  the  diphthong  ie,  to,  la  or  eon,  slides  into  gift, 
or  the  consonant  j ;  thus  soldier  is  universally 
and  justly  pronounced  aa  if  written  sotjer  ;  gran- 
deur, granjeur  ;  and  verdure  (where  ft  mu*t  be 
remembered  that  st  is  a  diphthong),  verjure; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  education  is  elegantly 
pronounced  edjueetion.  But  duke  and  reduce* 
pronounced  juke  and  rejuce,  where  the  accent  hi 
after  the  d,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 

P. 

377.  F  has  its  pore  sound  in  often,  of,  Ac.  but, 
in  tbe  preposition  of,  slides  into  it*  near  relation 
v,  as  if  written  ov.  But  when  this  preposition  is 
in  composition  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  /  bo* 
comes  pure  ;  thus,  though  we  sound  of  singly  ov, 
we  pronounce  it  as  if  the  /  were  double  in 
whereof. 

373.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change  the 
/  into  v  in  soma  words,  which  confounds  the 
plural  number  and  the  genitive  case :  thus  we 
often  hear  of  a  Vive's  jointure,  a  calves  head, 
and  house  rent,  for  wife1*  Jointure,  a  coif's  head 
and  house  rent* 

O. 

379.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  hard  and  a 
soft  one :  it  is  hard  before  a,  0,  u,  I,  and  r,  as 
game,  gone,  gull,  glory,  grandeur.  Gaol  is  tbe  only 
exception  ;  now  more  commonly  written  Jail,  313. 

380.  G  before  e  and  I  is  sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft :  it  is  generally  soft  before  words 
of  Greek.  Latin,  or  French  original,  and  hard  be- 
fore words  from  the  Saxon.  These  latter,  forming 
by  far  the  smaller  number,  may  be  considered  as 
exceptions. 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  geek,  geese, 
geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gete-gaw,  shagged,  snagged, 
ragged,  cragged,  scragged,  dogged,  rugged,  dogger, 
swagger,  stagger,  trigger,  dogger,  pettifogger,  tiger, 
auger,  eager,  meager,  anger,  Jlnger,  linger,  conger, 
longer,    stronger,    younger,    longest,    strongest, 
youngest.    The  last  six  of  these  words  are  gene* 
rally  pronounced  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  let  the  g 
remain  In  Its  nasal  sound,  without  articulating 
the  succeeding  vowel ;  thus  longer  (more  long)  is 
so  pronounced  as  to  sound  exactly  like  the  noun 
a  long-er  (one  who  longs  or  wishes  for  a  thing)  ; 
the  same  may  he  observed  of  the  rest.    That  the 
pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  analogical,  appears 
from  the  same  pronunciation  of  g  in  string-y 
spring-y,  full  of  strings  and  springs;  and  wronger 
and  wrongest,  for  more  and  most  wrong.    Bu* 
though  resting  the  g  in  the  nasal  sound,  wilhou 
articulating  the  succeeding  vowel,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  verbal  nouns  derived  from  verb* 
ending  in  ing,  as  singer,  brlnger,  slinger,  Ac.  pro- 
nounced sing-er,  bring-er,  sling-er,  Sec.  and  not 
sing-ger,  bring-ger,  sling  ger,  6c. ;  yet  in  longer, 
stronger,  and  younger;  longest,  strongest,  and 
youngest,  the  g  ought  always  to  articulate  the  ei 
thus  younger  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  the  ter- 
mination monger*,  which  has  always  the  g  hard, 
and  articulating  the  rowel ;  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  approved   by  Mr.  Nares.    Forget,  target, 
and  together,  fall  into  this  class.— See  No.  400. 

38ft  G  is  hard  before  i,  In  gihbe,  giheat,  gibber, 
gibberish,  gibbous,  giddy,  g\tt,  gig,  giggle,  glglet 
(properly  giggtrt),  gild,  gfil  (of  a  fish),  gimlet, 
gimp,  gird,  girdle,  gfrl,  girth,  glxsord,  begin,  give, 
forgive,  biggin,  pfggtv,  noggin  :  also  derivatives 
from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  hard  g,  as  druggltt, 
wngghh,  riggish,  haggish,  doggish,  sluggish,  rhj* 


303.  <Tbef< 


gi"S, 


&c. 
ore  y  is  generally  soft,  as  in  tte$y9 
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apology,  Ac.  and  almost  in  all  words  from  the 
learned  languages;  bul  hard  in  words  from  the 
fclj-ton,  which  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs 
ending  in  g  hard,  as  shaggy,  jaggy t  knaggy,  snaggy, 
tratgy,  scraggy,  quaggy,  snaggy,  dreggy,  spriggy, 
t»iggy,  ooggy,figgy,  cloggy,  buggy,  muggy,  Gyve, 
from  its  Celtic  original,  ought  to  hare  the  g  hard, 
but  has  decidedly  adopted  the  sou  4. 

GN  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  Beginning 
of  a  Word, 

384.  The  g  Id  this  situation  is  always  silent,  as 
gnaw,  gnash,  gnat,  gnarl,  gnomon,  gnomonicks  / 
pronounced  naw,  nosh,  not,  narl,  nomon, no- 
monies, 

GN  la  the  same  Syllable  at  the  Bed  of  a  Word* 

S85.  No  combination  of  letters  has  morepnzzled 
the  enticks  than  this.  Two  actresses  of  distin- 
guished merit  in  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  pronounced  the  word  impugn  differently, 
and  each  found  her  advocate  in  the  newspapers. 
One  critic k  affirmed  that  Miss  Young,  by  preserv- 
ing the  sound  of  g,  pronounced  the  word  pro- 
perly ;  and  the  other  contended  that  Mrs.  Yates 
Was  more  judicious  in  leaving  it  out.  The  former 
was  charged  with  harshness  ;  the  latter  with 
mutilating  the  word,  and  weakening  its  sound  : 
but,  if  analogy  may  decide,  it  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in  our  pro- 
nunciation more  indisputable  than  that  which 
makes  g  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable. 
This  is  constantly  the  case  in  sign,  and  all  its 
compounds,  as  resign,  design,  consign,  assign  ;  and 
in  indlgn,  condign,  malign,  benign  ;  all  pronounced 
as  it  written  sine,  resine,  Ac.  In  which  words 
we  And  the  vowel  i  long  und  open,  to  compen- 
sate, as  it  were,  for  the  suppression  of  g,  as  every 
other  word  ending  in  gn,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  syllable,  lias  a  diphthong  pronounced  like  a 
long  open  vowel,  as  arraign,  campaign,  feign, 
reign,  deign  ,  and  consequently,  unless  the  vowel 
at  can  produce  some  special  privilege  which  the 
other  vowels  have  not,  we  must,  if  we  pronounce 
accoidtng  lo  analogy,  make  the  w  in  this  situation 
Ion*,  and  sound  impugn  as  if  written  impune. 

380.  The  same  nnalogy  will  oblige  us  to  pro- 
nounce Unpregn,  oppugn,  erpugn,  propugn,  as  if 
written  imprtne,  oppune,  expune,  propune,  not 
only  when  these  veil*  are  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
but  in  the  preterits,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns 
formed  from  them,  as  impugned,  impugning,  and 
impvgner,  must  be  pronounced  impuned,  impuning, 
and  impnner.  The  same  may  be  observed  df  the 
rest.  Perhaps  it  will  gratify  a  curious  obsei  ver 
of  pronunciation  to  see  the  diversity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  orihoepists  in  their  notation  of  the 
words  before  us : 

impune,  8  her  id  an,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 
Barclay  says  the  g  in  this  word  and 
iU  derivatives  is  mute,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  the  quantity  of  the  at. 

tmpun.         Buchanan,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

impung.       W.  Johnston. 

oppune.         Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 

opptin.  Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 

oppung.       W.  Johnston. 

propune,     Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry,  Nares* 

propung,      Barclay. 

tmprene.      Nares,  Murray. 

imprin,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry.  Barclay 
says  the  g  is  mute,  but  say »  nothing 
of  the  quantity  of  the  e. 

expnne.       Sheridan,  8cott,  Nares. 

expton.         Perry,  Barclay. 

tmpuner,     8heridan. 

impuned.     Murray. 

impfrnttcr.  Perry,  Barclay. 

oppugner,    Sheridan. 

prop&gner,  Sheridan. 

propuner.    Scott. 

P>  opunner.  Perry. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  these  words 
ought  10  follow  the  same  fortune,  and  should  be 

Srouounced  alike.  How  then  shall  be  reconciled 
[r.  Sheridan's  pronouncing  impugn,  oppugn,  ex- 
pugn,  and  propugn,  with  the  u  long,  and  impregn 
with  the  e  fthnri  T  Kenrick,  who  has  not  the  word 
propugn,  js  consistent  in  pronouncing  the  rest 
with  the  vowel  short.  The  same  may  be  observed 
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of  Scott,  who  adopts  the  king  sound,  but  he*  m* 
the  word  impregn,  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  short 
sound  to  all  but  propugn,  where  he  makes  the  as. 
long,  but  absurdly  makes  the  verbal  noun  pro* 
punner  ;  and  W.  Johnston,  who  has  only  impugn 
and  oppugn,  pronounces  the  vowel  short,  and 
spells  them  impung  and  oppung.  Barclay,  under 
the  word  impugn,  says  the  g  in  this  word  and  its 
derivatives  is  mute,  without  noticing  the  quantity 
of  the  vowels,  bul  spells  oppugn,  oppun  ;  and  of 
impregn  only  says  the  g  is  mule ;  but  wriies  pro- 
pugn, propung,  in  the  manner  that  W.  Johnson 
does  impugn  and  oppugn :  but  Mr.  Nares  observes 
that  analogy  seems  to  require  a  similar  pronun- 
ciation in  all  these  words,  and  that  the  vowel 
should  be  long.  The  same  inconsistency  is  ob- 
servable in  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  the 
verbal  nouns ;  for  he  expunges  the  g  in  impugner, 
and  writes  it  hnpuner,  but  preserves  it  in  op- 
pugner and  propugnrr.  Mr.  Scott  has  only  the 
word  propugner,  which  he  very  property,  as  well 
as  consistently,  spells  propuner.  Mr.  Perry  has. 
propunner  and  impunner,  and  Barclay  impunner 
only.— The  inconsistency  here  remarked  arises 
from  not  attending  to  the  analogy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, which  requires  every  verbal  noun  to  be  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  the  verb,  with  the  mere 
addition  of  the  termination :  thus  singer  is  only 
adding  er  to  the  verb  sing,  without  suffering  the 
g  to  articulate  the  e  as  it  does  in  Anger  and  linger. 
See,  The  same  may  be  observed  ot  a  signer*  one 
who  signs:  and,  as  a  corroboration  of  this  doc- 
trine, we  may  take  notice  that  the  additional  er 
and  est,  in  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of? 
adjectives,  make  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of 
the  radical  word  ;  this  is  obvious  in  the  words 
bentgner,  benignest,  Sec,  except  younger,  longer, 
and  stronger. —See  No.  381. 

387.  But,  in  every  other  compound  where  these 
letters  occur,  the  n  articulate*  the  latter  syllable, 
and  g  is  heard  distinctly  in  the  former,  as  sig- 
nify, malig-nity,  assignation,  &c.  Some  affected, 
speakers,  either  ignorant  of  the  rules  for  pro- 
nouncing English,  or  over-complaisant  to  the 
French,  pronounce  physiognomy,  cognizance,  and 
recognizance,  without  the  g;  but  this  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  spelling.  The 
only  words  to  keep  these  speakers  It  countenance 
are  poignant  and  champignon,  not  long  ago  im- 
ported from  France,  and  pronounced  poiniant, 
champinUm,  The  first  of  these  words  will  be  pro- 
bably hereafter  written  without  theg;  while  the 
latter,  confined  to  the  kitchen,  may  he  looked 
upon  as  technical,  and  allowed  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege.—See  Cognisance. 

388.  Bagnio,  seignior,  seraglio,  intaglio,  and 
oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  seen-yar,  seral-yo,  intat* 
yo,  and  ote-yo,  may  be  considered  as  foreign  cox- 
combs, and  treated  with  civility,  by  omitting'  the 
g,  while  they  do  not  pervert  the  pronunciation 
of  oar  native  English  words* 

3M  ke  the  same  Syllable. 

380.  What  has  been  said  of  gn  is  applicable  to 
gm.  We  have  but  one  word  in  the  language 
where  these  letters  end  a  word  with  the  accent 
on  it,  and  that  is  phlegm;  in  this  the  g  is  always 
mute,  and  the  e,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  long,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
Jteme ;  but  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  e  lias 
generally  obtained,  and  we  commonly  hear  it 
ftern:  it  is  highly  probable  Pope  pronounced  it 
properly,  where  lie  says, 


M  Our  ctiticks  take  a  contrary  extreme ; 
"  They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with 
phlegm," 

Essay  on  Criticism, 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  this 
word  to  analogy,  as  some  speakers  still  pronounce 
the  e  long :  but  in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  as 
in  those  where  gn  occur,  the  vowel  is  shortened, 
and  the  g  pronounced  as  in  yhltg-mon,  fhUg- 
monous,phleg-matick,  and  phleg-magagues ;  though 
Mr.  Sheridan,  lor  no  reason  I  can  conceive,  unks 
the  g  in  the  last  word.  When  these  letters  end  a 
*y  liable  not  under  the  accent  the  g  Is  silent,  bnt 
the  preceding  vowel  is  shortened  :  thus  paradigm, 
parapegm.  diaphragm,  apophthegm,  a  re  pronounced 
2«fadim,  parapem,  diaphram,  epothem. 
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GH. 

ibtnation,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
drop*  the  k,  as  in  ghost,  ghastoy,  aghast, 
g*erktMy  pronounced  gost,  rhyming  with  most; 
cutfiv,  *g~sst,  guerkin  :  but  when  these  letters 
c  -»-»*e  at  ti»c  end  of  a  word,  they  form  some  .of 
tfcr  rreateM.  anomalies  in  our  language :  gh,  at 
tt*  end  of  amrrts,  is  generally  silent,  and  conse- 
ceeotty  the  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong  is 
fess,  as  high,  nigh,  thigh,  neigh,  trelgh,  inveigh, 
eugh  ftae  obsolete  way  of  spelling  pew,  a  tree), 
"i,  o>**gh>,  though,  although,  dough  (a  chit), 
igh.  fwrUmgh,  slough  (a  miry  place),  through, 
wgko%tt%  thorough,  borough,  usquebaugh,  pugh  ! 
I.  Gh  us  frequently  pronounced  like  f,  as 
i,  lavg-kter,  rough,  chough,  clough  (an  allnw- 
ee  tn  weight),  slough  (the  cast  skin  of  a  snake 
or  wwe),  dsoag-a,  rough,  tough,  trough. 

Gk  is  sometimes  changed  into  ck,  as  hough, 
iomgk,    pronounced    hock,    shock,    lock ; 
we   hear  only  the  g  sounded,  as  in 
bmrgker,  and  bur*  her  ship. 

GET. 

V.  Gk  in  this  termination  is  always  silent,  as 
.  might,  bought,  fought,  Ac.    The  only  execp- 
_  _.  is  drmtght  ;    wnich,  in   poetry,   is  most  fre- 
aaratly  rhymed  with  caught,  taught,  Ac.  ;v  but, 

' rose,  is  «o  universally  pronounced  as  if  ~writ- 

mrmft,  that  the  poetical  sound  of  it  grows  un- 
til, aad  is  becoming  obsolete.    Draughts,  the 
ae,  ts  also  pronounced  drafts.     Drought  (dry- 
}  is  T-alj-arlv  pronounced  drowth:  it  is  even 
en  so  by  Milton  ;  but  ia  this  he  is  not  to  be 
_ited,    baring  mistaken    the  analogy  of  this 
ai.  as  well  as  that  of  height,  which  he   spells 
'**,    and  which  is  frequently  so  pronounced 
the    vulgar*— See    the    words     Height    and 


kt. 


n. 


91  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing  forci- 
bly before  the  succeeding  vowel  is  pronounced. 
Ax  the  beginning  of  words  it  is  always  sonnded, 
eaee-pt  in  heir,  heiress,  honest,  honesty,  honour, 
kmmmmrmkle,  kerb,  herbage,  hospital,  hostler,  hour, 
kmutkie,  kumumr,  humourous,  humour  some.  Ben 
Joanon  leaves  out  the  h  in  host,  and  classes  it  in 
latis  re*p**et  with  honest. 

aftt.  H  is  aluay*  silent  after  r,  as  rhetorick, 
rhapsody,  rheum,  rheumatism,  rhinoceros,  rhomb, 
>,  myrrh,  catarrh,  and  their  compounds. 
U  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always 
at  teat,  as  ah  !  hak  f  ok  f  foh  !  sirrah,  hallelujah, 
Mrs-Oak. 

39f .  This  letter  is  often  sunk  after  re,  panic u- 
tarty  in  the  capital,  where  we  do  not  And  the 
least  dntiaetion  of  sonnd  between  while  and  wile, 
anknt  and  wot,  where  and  wear.  Trifling  as  this 
daaereaee  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  tends 
greatly  to  weaken  and  impoverish  the  pronnn- 
rjauoa,  as  well  as  sometimes  to  confound  words 
of  a  very  different  meaning.  The  baxons,  as  Dr. 
Lrtwth  observes,  placed  the  h  before  the  w,  as 
Aansf  ;  and  this  is  certainly  its  true  place  ;  for,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  all  words  beginning  with 
ara,  we  ought  to  breathe  forcibly  before  we  pro- 
nounce the  sf,  as  if  the  words  were  written 
kooat  koo-ile,  Stc.  and  then  we  shall  avoid  that 
freUe,  cockney  pronunciation,  which  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  a  correct  car. 

J. 

JM.  Jit  pronounced  exactly  like  toft  g,  and  is 
arricctly  ■aiibrm  in  its  sound,  except  in  the  word 
hoiltlmjah,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

JT. 

Wb\  K  has  exactly  the  sonnd  of  hard  c :  It  is 
always  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable,  as 
tat*,  kneel,  knack,  knight,  know,  knuckle,  knab, 
knag,  knap,  knmre,  knave,  knit,  knock,  knot,  knoll. 

4M.  It  has  been  a  custom  within  these  twenty 
years  to  omit  the  k  at  the   end   of  words  when 

Kwded  by  e.    This   has  introduced  a  novelty 
tbe  language,  which  i*  that  oi  ending  a  word 
villi  am  ■■■anal  letter,  and  is  not  only  a  blemish 


tn  the  face  of  It,  but  may  possibly  produce  some 
irregularity  in  future  formatives  ;  for  mimicking 
must  be  written  with  the  k,  though  to  mimic  is 
without  it.  If  we  use  colic  as  a  verb,  which  is 
not  uncommon,  we  must  write  colicking  and 
colicked ;  and  though  physicking  and  physicked 
are  not  the  most  elegant  words  they  are  not  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  formation.  This  omission  of  k 
is,  however,  too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even 
by  the  authority  of  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  to  be  Imped 
it  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the  learned 
languages  :  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not  the  same) 
vanity  of  appearing  learned  in  the  Suxon  as  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is  no  great  fear  that 
thick  and  stick  will  lose  their  k,  though  they 
never  had  it  in  the  original. 

L. 

401.  Ben  Jon  son  says  L  meltcth  in  the  sound* 
ing,  and  is  therefore  called  a  liquid.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  the  reason  that  r  is  called  a  li- 
quid ;  for  no  two  letters  can,  in  this  respect,  be 
more  opposite. — See  No.  21. 

L  is  mute  in  almond,  calf,  half,  calve,  halve, 
chaldron,  falcon,  folk,  yolk  (better  wriitea  yelk, 
with  the  I  sounded),  fusil,  halscr,  malmsey, 
salmon,  salve,  talbot  (a  species  of  dog).— See 
Helve. 

402.  L  is  mute  also  between  a  and  *  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  balk,  chalk,  talk,  stalk,  walk. 

403.  L  is  silent  likewise  between  a  and  m  in 
the  same  syllable,  as  alms,  balm,  calm,  palm, 
psalm,  qualm,  shalm;  but  when  the  m  is  detach- 
ed from  the  /,  by  commencing  another  syllable, 
the  I  becomes  audible.  Thus,  though  the  /  it 
mute  in  psalm,  it  is  always  heard  in  f.<tal4kist, 
psal-mody,  and  pat-mist ry ;  but  in  balmy  and 
palmy,  where  the  y  is  an  adjective  termination 
of  onr  own,  no  alteration  is  made  in  the  sound  of 
the  substantive  which  sink*  the  /,  38fl.  (aimer 
and  calmest  ought  to  have  the  /  mute,  as  they 
are  only  degiees  of  conipnri«on  ;  and  palmer  and 
palmervorm  (except  in  the  language  ot  Scripture, 
where  the  I  in  palmerteorm  ought  tn  be  Heard) 
arc  only  a  sort  of  verbal  nouns,  which  never  al- 
ter the  sound  of  the  original  word,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  the  I  mute.  But  though  /  is  some- 
times mute  in  the  noun  suite,  and  in  the  verb -to 
salve,  it  is  always  heard  in  salver  (a  kind  of  plate). 
See  Salre. 

40-1.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  in  the 
anxilitiry  verbs  would,  could,  should :  it  is  some- 
times suppressed  in  fault  ;  but  this  suppression  is 
become  vulgar  (see  the  woid).  In  soldier,  like- 
wise, the  /  is  sometimes  suppressed,  and  the  word 
pronounced  so-jer  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
most  correct  pronunciation  :  /ought  always  to  be 
heard  in  this  word,  and  its  compounds  soldierly, 
soldiership,  Sec. 

405.  L,  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  by 
e,  In  a  final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect  sound, 
which  does  not  do  much  honour  to  our  language. 
The  /,  in  this  situation,  is  neither  sounded  Tike  el 
nor  le,  but  the  e  final  is  suppressed,  and  the  pre- 
ceding mute  articulates  the  /,  without  either  a 
preceding  or  a  succeeding  vowel  ;  so  that  this 
sound  may  be  called  a  monster  in  grammar— a 
syllable  without  a  vowel!  This  will  easily  be 
perceived  in  the  words  able,  table,  circle,  See. 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  abl,  tabt, 
circl,  dec.  and  in  those  still  more  Gothick  and 
uncouth  abbreviated  participial  terminations, 
peopled,  bridled,  saddled,  trifles,  gaffies,  &c.  pro- 
nounced pee-pl'd,  bri-dl'd,  sad-dl'd,  trijtx,  g«j-fl%9 
&c.  35SL  472. 

400.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like/  and  *,  th« 
privilege  of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
but  it  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of  being  double 
where  they  remain  single  ;  though  by  what  right 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  Thus,  according  to 
the  general  rule,  when  a  verb  ends  in  a  single 
consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  is 
doubled  when  a  participial  termination  is  added, 
a*,  a'>et,  abetting.,  beg,  begging,  begin,  beginning, 
Arc.  but  when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  vei  b,  the  consonant  remains  single, 
as  suffered,  suffering,  benefiting,  &c.  but  the  I  is 
doubled,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  last  syl- 
lable or  not,  as  duelling,  levelling,  victualling, 
travelling,  trateUsr,  &c.    This  (toss  irregularity, 


a 
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however,  would  not  hare  been  taken  notice  of 
in  this  place,  if  it  had  not  suggested  an  absurdity 
in  pronunciation,  occasioned  by  the  omission  of 
L  Though  the  latter  I  is  useless  in  traveller, 
victualler,  4c.  it  is  not  so  in  controller  :  for  as  ll 
Is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad  sound  of  a  in  ball, 
tull,  mil,  Ac.  84  ;  so  the  name  letters  are  the  sign 
of  tue  long  open  sound  of  o  in  boll  (a  round  stalk 
of  a  plain),  tojoll,  twit  (ihe  head),  knoll  (a  Utile 
hill),  foil,  clo<Upoll,rollt  scroll,  droll,  troll,  stroll, 
toll:  for  which  reason,  leaving  out  one  I  in 
htthral,  catcal,  mlscal,  ooerfal,farestal,  reknstal, 
djownfal,  wUhal,  control,  and  utirol,  as  we  find 
them  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is  an  omission  of 
the  etiunst  importance  to  the  sound  of  the  words; 
for,  a#  the  pronunciation  sometimes  alters  the 
spelling,  so  the  spelling  sometimes  alters  the  pro- 
nunciation •.  Accordingly  we  nod  some  speak- 
ers, chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to 
give  the  a  its  middle  sound  to  words  commencing 
with  at,  followed  by  another  consonant,  because 
they  do  not  see  the  ll  in  the  all  with  which  these 
words  are  compounded  :  thus  we  sometimes  hear 
Almighty,  albeit,  so  pronounced  as  to  make  their 
first  syllable  rhyme  with  the  first  of  at- leu,  vat- 
ley  ;  and  extol  is  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  so  as 
CO  rhyme  with  coal ;  and  with  just  as  much  reason 
as  we  pronounce  control  in  the  same  manner. 
For  though  compounds  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
allowed  to  drop  such  letters  of  their  simples 
as  either  are  not  necessary  to  the  sound,  as  in 
Christmas  ;  or  might  possibly  lead  to  a  wrong 
one,  as  iu  keconclleable  (which  see);  yet  where, 
by  omitting  *  letter,  the  sound  may  be  altered, 
the  omission  is  pernicious  and  absurd,  84.  The 
same  observations  might  be  extended  to  the  nu- 
merous termination  full,  where,  iu  compounds, 
one  /  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Jul,  with  a  single  I,  has  not  the 
same  sound  as  when  this  letter  is  doubled  ;  for 
who  ^ould  suppose,  without  beinu  used  to  the 
absurdity,  that  fulfil  should  stand  for  fullfill  t 
but  this  abbreviation  is  too  inveterate  and  exten- 
sive to  afford  any  hope  thai  the  great  arbiters  of 
orthography,  the  printers,  will  ever  submit  to 
the  additional  trouble  of  putting  another  I, 

U. 

407.  M  preserves  its  sound  in  every  word,  ex- 
cept' comptroller ;  compt  and  accompt  are  now 
universally  written  as  they  are  pronounced  count 
and  account!  and  though  m  and  p  are  preserved 
to  the  eye  in  the  ofiicer  called  a  comptroller,  the 
word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun  con- 
troller, one  who  controls. 

N. 

409.  N  has  two  sounds ;  the  one  simple  and 
pure,  as  in  smut,  net,  Ac. ;  the  other  compounded 
and  mixed,  as  in  hang,  thank,  &c.  The  latter 
sound  is  heard  when  it  is  followed  by  the  shurp 
or  flat  guttural  mutes,  g  hard,  or  k  ;  or  its  re- 
presentatives, c  hard,  qu,  or  x  .•  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  so  prone  is  our  language  to  the  fiat 
niutis,  that  when  n  is  followed  by  k,  or  its  re- 

Ereseutatives,  the  flat  mate  g  seems  interposed 
etweeu    thrm  :    thus   thunk,   banquet,  anxious, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written,  not  than-k,  ban- 

J  net,  an-xious,  but,  thangk,  bangquet,  angkshus. 
lut  this  coalition  of  the  sound  ot  it  and  g,  or  hard 
c.  is  wily  when  the  accent  is  on  tbein  ;  for  when 
thegor  hard  e articulates  the  accented  syllable,  the 
is  becomes  pare  :  thus,  though  congress  and  rojvgre- 
gatt  are  pronounced  as  if  written cong-gre-s  and 
cong-gregate,  yet  the  first  syllable  of  congratulate 
and  congresslve  ought  to  be  pronounced  without 
the  ringing  sound  of  m,  and  exactly  like  the  same 
syllable  in  contrary.  The  same  difference  may 
be  observed  in  the  words  concourse  and  concur  ; 
the  first  word,  which  has  Ihe  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  cong*course  ; 


•  This  omission  of  the  letter  L,  I  see,  has  been 
tectified  in  the  latt  quarto  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary  ;  and  it  would  have  been  we  11  if  the 
Editors  had  acknowledged  their  obligations,  and 
extended  their  emendations  to  the  word  Codle, 
end  several  others. 


and  the  last,  which  has  the  eooent  on  the  second 
syllable,  with  n  pare.  It  must,  however,  be 
carefully  observed,  that  the  secondary  aocent 
has  the  same  power  of  melting  the  is  into  the 
succeeding  hard  g  or  c  as  the  primary,  fn  :  thee 
congregation  and  concrematlon  have  the  .first  syl- 
lable pronouueed  as  if  written  cong. 

409.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice,  theft 
when  n  is  followed  by  k,  the  k  has  a  finished  or 
complete  sound,  as  in  link,  think,  fcc. ;  but  when 
n  is  followed  by  hard  g,  the  g  has  an  unfinished 
or  imperfect  sound,  as  in  hang,  bang,  Ax.  where 
we  may  observe  the  tongue  to  rest  upon  the  pel- 
tate in  the  sound  of  g  ;  but  when  this  letter  is  car- 
ried off  to  articulate  another  syllable,  its  sonnet 
is  completed,  as  in  anger  and  Bangor  (the  name 
of  a  town),  where  the  sound  of  f  may  be  per- 
ceived to  be  very  different  from  the  noun  hanger 
(a  sword),  and  banger  (one  who  beats  or  bangs). 
This  perfect  souud  of  g  is  heard  in  all  simples,  as 
anger,  angle,  finger,  linger,  conger,  anguish,  lan- 
guish, distinguish,  extinguish,  unguent:  but   In 

•words  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives,  ending 
in  ng,  the  g  continues  imperfect,  as  it  was  in  the 
theme.  Thus  a  singer  (one  who  sings),  does  not 
finish  the  g  like  finger,  but  is  merely  er  added  to 
sing:  the  same  may  be  observed  of  singling, 
bring-lng,  and  hang-lug*  So  adjectives  formed  by 
the  addition  of  y  have  the  imperfect  sound  of  g, 
as  in  the  original  word :  thus  springy,  stringy, 
d"»f  F.  and  mingy,  are  only  the  sound  of  e  added 
to  spring,  string,  dung,  and  wing  ;  bat  the  compa- 
rative and  superlative  adjectives,  longer,  stronger, 
and  younger;  longest,  strongest,  and  youngest; 
have  the  g  hard  and  perfectly  sounded,  as  if 
written  long-ger,  strong  ger,  young-ger,  Ac.  where 
theg  is  hard,  as  in  0*ger,  linger,  *c.  And  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule,  that  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  original 
sound  upon  taking  ah  additional  syllable.  In 
these  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irish  pronounce 
more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  the  English  ;  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  do  not  articulate  the  g,  381* 

410.  Hitherto  we  nave  considered  these  letters 
as  they  are  heard  under  the  accent;  bet  when 
they  are  unaccented  in  the  participial  termina- 
tion ing,  they  are  frequently  a  cause  of  embarraaft- 
ment  to  speakers  who  desire  to  pronounce  cor- 
rectly. We  are  told,  even  by  teachers  of  English 
that  ing,  in  the  word  singing,  bringing,  arid 
swinging,  fiiust  be  pronounced  with  the  ringing 
sound,  which  is  heard  when  the  accent  is  on  these 
letters,  in  king,  sing,  and  wi*g,  and  not  as  if 
written  without  the  g,  as  slngln,brtngh%,  sttHngin. 
No  one  can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  1  urn  for 
the  strictest  adherence  to  orthography,  as  long  as 
the  pnblick  pronunciation  pays  the  least  attention 
to  it ;  but  when  I  find  letters  given  up  by  the 
publick,  with  respect  to  sound,  1  then  consider 
them  as  ciphers ;  and,  if  my  observation  does  not 
greatly  fail  me,  1  ran  assert  that  our  best  speak- 
ers do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial 
Ing.  so  as  to  rhyme  with  sing,  king,  and  ring. 
Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception  seems  to  uffet 
itself  pi  those  verbs  that  end  in  these  letters,  as  a 
repetition  of  the  ringing  sound  in  successive  sylla- 
bles would  prodace  a  Tautophony,(»**  the  word,) 
and  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear ;  and  there 
fore,  instead  of  singing,  bringing,  and  fiinging. 
our  best  speakers  are  heard  to  pronounce  sing  in 
brlng-tn.  and  fitng-ln ;  and  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  we  exclude  the  ringing  sound  fn  these 
words,  we  ought  to  adroit  it  when  the  verb  ends 
with  in  ;  for  if,  instead  of  sinning  pinning,  and 
beginning,  we  should  pronounce  s'in-uin,  pin-nits 
and  begln-nin,  we  should  fall  into  the  same  dis? 
gusting  repetition  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
participial  ing,  therefore,  oeght  always  to  have 
its  ringing  sound,  except  iu  those  words  formed 
irom  verbs  in  this  termination  j  for  writing,  read- 
ing, and  speaking,  are  certainly  preferable  to 
uritln,  readin,  and  speakin,  wherever  the  pronun- 
ciation has  the  least  degree  of  precision  or  so- 
lemnity. 

411.  JV 'is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  la 
preceded  by  /  or  si,  as  kiln,  hymn,  Hmn,  solemn, 
column,  autumn,  condemn,  oontemn.  In  hymning 
and  litn-ning,  the  n  is  generally  pronounced,  and 
sometimes,  in  very  solemn  speaking,  in  condem- 
ning and  contem-ning;  but,  fn  both  cases,  eon. 
«vy  jo  analogy,  which  forbids  any  sound  in  the 
parucrplt  thai  was  not  in  the  verb/ let.  * 
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P. 

J*  jnute  before  *  and  t  at  the 

.  of  words,  psalm,  psalmist,  psalmody, 

pMimagrophw,  pamtter,  psaltry  ;  the  prefix  p  tends. 
apart;  mg  tulse.  a*  peendography,  pseudotogy,  and 
n*  Muerjectiara  pshaw  l  To  these  we  may  add, 
""  "  eOsa*.  ptpsmagegus.    It  is  mute  in  the 

wurtla  between  as  and  /,  in  empty, 
ptory,  sumptuous,  presumptuous, 
pit**,  and  raspberry.    In  cup- 

!  n  coalesces  wilh  and  falls  mU>  ill  flat  sound 

fc,  as  nf  written  cmbeoard.  It  it  mace  in  a  final 
sellable  between  the  fame  letters,  as  tempt,  at- 
ssnpf,  i  in  linear,  ejsesnpt,  prompt,  accompt.  In 
m^  it  is  mate  between  *  and  t ;  and  in  the 
rf  corps  (a  body  or  troops),  both  »  and  *  are 
as  cations  has  acquiesced  in  toe  French 
jeo  of  ntat  military  terms* 

lafkb  generally  pronounced  like  /,  as  in 
AsssssnAw,  phantom,  4c.  In  nephew  and  Stephen 
bss  tbe  Msmt  of  s>.  In  diphthong  and  frirA- 
•ang  the  soand  of  «  only  is  beard ;  and  the  *  is 
new  likewise  in  naphtha,  ophthalmieh,  Ac.  In 
mvphthtgm  both  letters  are  dropped.  The  same 
s»y  be  observed  of  phthisis,  phthisic,  and  oaf  AI- 
noeL  Id  «eenAs>«  the  first  p  slides  inte  ph,  by  an 
seseataal  coalition  of  similar  letters  very  agrae- 


414.  47  has  always  the  sound  of  * ;  it  is  coo* 
Maatlv  followed  by  a,  pronounced  like  sv/  and 
•4  general  soand  is  heard  in  quack,  quill,  queen, 
he.  pronoanced  kumek.  Mil,  kveen,  Ac.  That 
lee  u  sahjeioed  to  tliis  letter  has  really  the  power 
st  w  may  be  observed  in  the  generality  of  words 
where  m  soeceeda  ;  for  we  find  the  vowel  go  into 
Is*  broad  sooad  in  quart,  quarrel,  quantity,  Ac 
as  ssech  as  in  war,  warrant,  want,  tec.  8a.  But 
It  evn«t  be  carefully  noted  that  this  broad  soand 
no«W  heard  under  the  accent;  when  the  a,  pre- 
ceded by  qu,  is  not  accented,  it  has  the  sound  of 
every  other  accented  a  m  the  language,  92.  Thus 
Ae  «  in  quarter,  quarrel,  quadrant,  Ac.  because 
it  ha%  the  accent,  is  broad  :  the  same  may  be  ob- 
•errrd  when  the  accent  is  secondary  only,  682, 
S0,  as  in  quadragesimal,  Quadrisyllable,  Ate ;  bat 
vben  the  accent  is  ou  the  succeeding  syllable, 
as  m  qua*aratick,  qna-dt  angular,  dec.  the  a  goes 
brto  tat  obscure  sooad  approaching  to  the  Italian 
e,  92. 

419.  As  a  great  number  of  words,  derived  from 
the  French,  have  these  letters  in  them,  according 
•*  oar  usual  complaisance  for  that  language,  we 
■duet  the  French  pronunciation  :  thus  in  coquet, 
dequet,  etiquette*  masquerade,  harlequin,  oblique, 
antique,  apaque,  pique,  piquant,  piquet,  ear Usque, 
ereteoqum,  casque,  mosque, quadrille,  quater-cousin, 
the  fa  is  pronounced  like  A.    tiueif  and  quoit 
eeebt  to  be  written  and  pronounced  coif,  colt. 
Pmqmt,  taquea,  chequer,  and  risque,  have  been 
very  properly  spelled  by  Johnson  as  they  are 
pronounced,  packet,  lackey,  checker,  and  risk. 
Qmth  ought  u»  be  pronounced  with  the  u,  as  if 
wiiuen  kamth,  and  therefore  is  not  irregular. 
liquor  and  harlequin  always  lose  the  u;  and 
cssf  err,  conquerable,  and  conqueror,  sometimes, 
asroculerly  on  the  stage.    This  deviation,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  gene  beyond  recovery ; 
set  conquest  Is  still  regularly  pronounced  conk- 
uemU    gustV  and  quotation  are  perfectly  regular, 
sea  ought  never  to  be  pronounced,  as  some  do, 
cnVand  veeatkm    Cirque,  contracted  from  circa* , 
and  cmqne,  dnquo/oQ,  cinque  peris,  cmquespet 
We,  are  pronvuneed  serk  and  sink,'  and  critique, 
when  we  mean  a  criticism,  to  daUngeish  it  from 
sritkk,   t»   pronounced  criteek,   rhyming  with 


4HV  This  letter  is  never  silent,  but  its  sound  is 
ametane*  transposed.    In  a  final  unaccented  syl- 

with  re,  the  r  i«  pronounced 

i  e,  on  mere,  lucre,  ombre,  fibre,  ochre,  eogre, 

t,  spectre,  metre,  poire, 


to  which  we  may  add,  centre  and  sceptre;  soi 
times  written  center  and  scepter ;  but,  in  ray 
opinion,  very  improperly,  as  this  peculiarity  {• 
fixed,  and  easily  understood;  while  reducing 
awagre  to  meager  disturbs  the  rule,  and  adds 
another  anomaly  to  our  pronunciation,  by  making 
the  g  hard  before  e,  98. 

417.  The  Mine  transposition  of  r  is  always  per- 
ceived in  the  pronunciation  of  apron  and  iron; 
and  often  in  that  or'  citron  and  saffron,  as  if  writ* 
ten  apum,  turn,  eltum%  safurn :  nor  do  I  think 
the  two  first  can  be  pronounced  otherwise  with- 
out a  disagreeable  stiffness ;  but  the  two  last  may 
preserve  the  r  before  the  vowel  with  great  pro- 
priety. Children  and  hundred  have  slid  into  this 
analogy*  when  used  colloqnially,  but  preserve 
the  r  before  the  e  in  solemn  speaking. 

418.  As  this  letter  is  but  a  jar  of  tbe  tongue, 
sometimes  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
sometimes  at  the  oriflce  of  the  throat,  it  Is  the 
most  imperfect  of  all  the  consonants ;  and,  as  he 
formation  is  so  indefinite,  no  wonder,  when  it  ia 
not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vowels  which  pre- 
cede it  should  be  so  indefinite  in  their  sounds,  as 
we  may  perceive  in  the  words  friar,  Her,  elixir, 
nadir,  mayor,  martyr,  which,  with  respect  to 
sound,  might  be  written  friur,  liur,  elisor,  nedvr, 
mayur,  martur,  98.  These  inaccuracies  in  pro- 
nunciation, says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  we  seem 
to  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Dr. 
Hicks  observes,  in  tbe  first  chapter  of  his  Saxon 
Grammar,  that  '  Comparativa  apud  cos  (Angle- 
Saxonas)  indifierenter  exeunt  in  or,  or,  er,  kr,  or, 
ur,  yr;  et  Superlativa  in  est,  est,  est,  ist,  est, 
ust,  yst ;  participia  praseniis  tenipnris  in  and,  and, 
end,  ind,  ond,  und,  ynd  ;  preterit!  vero  in  erf,  c*f, 
id,  od,  ud,  yd  ;  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  nvi  vel  loci 
dialecto.'  Upon  various  other  occasions  also 
they  used  two  or  more  vowels  and  diphthongs 
Indifferently  ;  and  this  not  always  from  difference 
of  age  or  place,  because  these  variations  are  fre- 
quently fodnd  in  the  same  page.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  such  anomalous  words  as  busy 
and  bury,  now  pronounced  ns  if  written  Wry  and 
eery  (the  i  and  e  having  their  common  short 
sound),  and  formerly  spelt  indifferently  with  e,  u, 
or  y.n— Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language*— 
Robson,  1774. 

419.  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  c€  this 
letter,  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of  our  writers 
on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no 
small  importance  l  and  that  is,  the  rough  and 
smooth  r.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says  it  ia 
sounded  firm  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  more 
liquid  in  the  middle  and  ends,  as  in  rarer,  riper  j 
and  so  in  the  Latin.  The  rough  r  is  formed  by 
jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth  :  the  smooth  r  is  a 
vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the 
root,  against  the  inward  region  of  the  palate,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  throat.  This  latter  r  is  that 
which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  England,  and 
the  former  that  of  Ireland.  In  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  London,  the  r  in  lard,  bard,  card,  re- 
gard, etc.  is  pronounced  so  much  in  the  throat  as 
to  be  little  more  than  the  middle  or  Italian  a, 
lengthened  into  load,  hand,  caad,  regaad ;  while 
in  Ireland  the  r,  in  these  words.  Is  pronounced 
with  so  strong  a  jar  of  the  tongue  against  the  fore- 
part of  the  palate,  and  accompanied  with  such 
an  aspiration  or  strong  breathing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  a*  to  produce  that  harshness  we  call 
the  Irish  accent.  But  if  this  letter  is  too  forcibly 
pronounced  in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly 
sounded  In  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
where  It  is  sometimes  entirely  sunk ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  he  worthy  of  observation,  that,  pro- 
vided we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciation  of 
the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or  is  followed  by  A 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  we  may  give  as 
much  force  as  we  please  to  this  letter  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  word,  without  producing  any  harsh- 
ness to  the  ear:  thus  Rome,  river,  rage,  may  have 
the  r  as  forcible  as  in  Ireland ;  but  bar,  bard, 
card,  hard,  Ac.  most  have  it  nearly  as  soft  as  in 
London. 

429.  As  the  former  letter  was  a  jar,  this  is  a 
hiss  i  but  a  hies  which  forms  a  much  more  defi- 
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nite  and  complete,  consonant  than  the  other. 
This  consonant,  like  the  other  mutes,  has  a  sharp 
and  a  flat  sound  ;  the  sharp  sound  is  heard  In  the 
name  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  words  same,  tin, 
this  ;  the  flat  sound  is  that  of  x,  heard  in  is,  his, 
was  •  and  these  two  sounds  accompanied  by  the 
asjiiiate,  or  h,  form  all  the  varieties  found  under 
this  letter,  41. 

4*1.  S  ha*  always  its  sharp  hissing  sound  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  soon,  r'n,  &c.  and  when  it 
i  in  mediately  follows  any  oflheshatp  mutes,/,*, 
p,  t,  as  scop's,  blocks,  hips;  pits,  or  when  il  is  add- 
ed to  the  iutite  e  after  any  of  these  letters,  as 
strifes,  flakes,  pipes,  mites. 

42*2.  3  in  shut  p  and  hissing  at  the  end  of  the 
monosyllables  jffs,  this,  us,  thus,  gas  ;  and  at  the 
end  ot  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  'if  it  be 
preceded  by  any  of  'he  vowels  but  e,  and  forms 
a  distinct  syllable  :  thus  es  in  pipes  and  mites  do 
not  form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  as  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  sharp  mute,  the  s  is  sharp  likewise : 
but  in  prices  these  letters  form  a  syllable,  and 
the  s  is  pronounced  like  s,  accord  it\g  to  the  ge- 
neral rule. 

4i3.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  the 
word*  as,  whereas,  has,  hit,  was  ;  for  bias,  dowlas, 
Atlas,  metropolis,  basis,  chaos,  tripos,  pas,  chorus, 
Cyprus,  Sec.  nave  the  final  *  pronounced  sharp 
and  hissing. 

414.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  numerous  ter- 
minations in  ous,  as  pious,  superfluous,  Sec.  have 
the  *  sharp,  and  are  pronounced  exactly  like  the 
pronoun  us  ;  and  every  double  *  In  the  language 
is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  except  in  the 
words  dissolve,  possess,  and  their  compounds ; 
scissors,  hussy,  and  hussar. 

445.  8  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dls,  when 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on  it, 
3tt,  is  always  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing  :  the 
word  dismal,  which  seems  to  be  an  exception,  is 
not  so  in  reality  ;  for,  in  this  word,  dls  is  not  a 
preposition  ;  thus  dissolute,  dissonant,  &c.  with 
the  primary  accent  on  dis  ;  and  disability,  dis- 
agree, Ac.  with  the  secondary  accent  on  the 
same  letters,  have  the  *  sharp  and  hissing  ;  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  the  s 
is  either  sharp  or  Hat,  as  it  is  followed  either  by 
a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant :  thus  dis- 
able, disaster,  disease,  disinterested,  dishonest, 
disorder,  dlxuse,  have  all  of  them  the  *  in  dis  flat 
like  x,  because  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  and  a 
vowel  begins  the  next  syllable  ;  but  discredit, 
disfavour,  dlsklndness,  dispense,  distate,  have  the 
s  sharp  and  hissing,  because  a  sharp  consonant 
begins  the  succeeding  accented  syllable  ;  and 
disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  disjoin,  dis  value,  have 
the  s  flat  like  %,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
flat  consonant  in  the  same  situation,  435. 

420.  S  in  the  inseparable  preposition  mis  is  al- 
ways sharp  and  hissinir,  whether  the  accent  be 
on  it  or  not ;  or  whether  it  be  followed  either  by 
a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  as  miscreant, 
misaim,  misapply,  misorder,  misuse,  misbegot, mis- 
deem, misgovern,  dec. — See  the  prefix  Mis. 

4*17.  .V,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable  of  ad- 
jectives, is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  base, 
obese,  precise,  concise,  globose,  verbose,  norlto.se, 
putlcose,  tcnebricose,  corticose,  jocose,  oleose,  t  u~ 
rose,  desldiose,  close,  sltlculose,  catculose,  tumu- 
lose,  anlmose,  vencno^e,  arenose,  sitiginote,  crinnse, 
loose,  operose,  morose,  edema tose,  comafote,  act  lose, 
aqnose,  slliqnose,  actuate,  diffuse,  profuse,  occluse, 
recluse,  abstruse,  obtuse,  except  wise  and  other- 
guise,  and  the  pronominal  adjectives  these  and 
those. 

#28.  S,  in  the  adjective  tei  mi  nation  sive,  is  al- 
ways sharp  and  hissing,  as  suasive,  persuasive, 
assuasive,  dissuasive,  adhesive,  cohesive,  decisive, 
preclsive,  incisive,  derisive,  rtcatrislve,  vislve, 
plautlve,  abusive,  diffusive,  infusive,  inclusive, 
conclusive,  exclusive,  elusive,  delusive,  prelusive, 
allusive,  illusive,  collusive,  amusive.  obtrusive,  Sec. 

419.  It,  in  the  adjectives  ending  in  sory,  is  al- 
ways sharp  and  his<ing,  as  suasory,  ptisuasory, 
derisory,  derisory,  delusory,  Sec. 

4*10.  The  same  muy  be  observed  of  s  in  the  ad- 
jectives ending  in  some,  as  troublesome,  Ac  and 
substantives  in  oslty, generosity,  Sec. 

4S1.  He,  preceded  by  the  liquids  I,  n,  or  r,  has 
the  s  sharp  and  hissing,  as  pulse,  appulse,  dense 
tense,  intense,  sense,  perse,  adverse,  Sue.  excet>i 
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499.  S  has  always  its  flat  buszing  sound,  as  i* 
may  be  called,  when  it  immediately  follows  nny 
of  the  flat  mutes  b,  d,g  bard,  or  v,  as  ribs,  heads, 
rags,  sieves,  24. 

433.  S  is  pronounced  like  s,  when  it  forms  ark 
additional  syllable  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plural s> 
of  nouns,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  verb*  j 
even  though  the  singulars  and  first  persons  erxft. 
in  sharp  hissing  sounds,  as  asses,  riches,  cages, 
boxes,  arc.  :  thus  prices  and  priies  have  both  the 
final  *  flat,  though  the  preceding  mute  in  the  first 
word  is  sharp,  4*2. 

434.  As  s  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  ajiquid, 
and  followed  by  e  mute,  as  transe,  tense,  Sec. ;  so, 
when  it  follows  any  of  the  liquids  withoufthe  e, 
it  is  pronounced  like  x,  as  morals,  means,  seems, 
hers.  In  the  same  analogy,  when  s  comes  before, 
any  of  the  liquids,  il  has  the  sound  of  x,  as  cos- 
met  Ick,  dismal,  pismire,  chasm,  prism,  theism m 
schism,  and  all  polysyllables  ending  in  asm,  ism* 
osm,  or  ysm,  as  enthusiasm,  Judaism,  microcosm* 
paroxysm,  Sec. 

435.  S,  in  the  preposition  dis,  is  either  sharp  oa 
flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  explained, 
above ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced 
like  x,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  and  is 
followed  by  a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel,  am 
disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse,  disband,  disdain, 
disgrace,  disvatue,  disjoin,  dislike,  dislodge,  dis- 
may, dismember,  dismount,  dismiss,  disnotured, 
dlsrank,  disrelish,  disrobe,  44$.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  those  orlhocpists  who  have  copied  him,  seem, 
to  have  totally  overlooked  this  tendency  in  the 
liquids  to  convert  the  *  to  %  when  this  letter  ends 
the  first  syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  li- 
quids begin  the  second  syllable  with  it. 

436.  S  is  pronounced  like  s,  in  the  monosyllables 
as,  is,  his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in  all  plurals 
whose  singulars  end  in  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  e  mute,  as  commas,  operas,  shoes,  aloes, 
dues,  and  consequently  when  it  follows  the  u>  or 
y,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person 
singular  of  verbs,  as  ways,  betrays,  news,  views. 
Sec. 

437.  Some  verbs  ending  In  se  have  the  s  like'*, 
to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  or  adjectives  off 
the  same  form. 


Nouns.  Verbs. 

grease to  grease 

close to  close 

house to  house 

mouse to  mouse 

louse to  louse 

abuse to  abuse 


Nouns.  Verbs. 

excuse ....  to  excuse 
refuse ....  to  refuse 
diffuse  ...  to  diffusa 

use to  use 

rise to  rise 

premise  ...  to  premiss. 


438.  Sy  and  sey,  at  the  end  of  words,  have  the 
s  pronounced  like  x,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before  it, 
with  the  accent  on  it,  as  easy,  greasy,  queasy, 
cheesy,  daisy,  misy,  rosy,  causy,  noisy  ;  but  if  the 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  the  s 
is  sharp,  as  heresy,  poesy.  Sic. ;  if  a  sharp  mate 
precede,  the  *  is  sharp. *%  tr*ckxy,  tipsy  ;  if  a  li* 
quid  precede,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable,  the  s  is  flat,  as  palsy,  flimsy, 
clumsy,  pansy,  tansy,  phrensy,  quinsy,  toisey, 
whimsey,  malmsey,  Jersey,  kersey.  Pursy  has 
the  s  sharp  and  hissing  from  its  relation  iopicr.se, 
and  minstrelsy  and  ■controversy  have  the  ante- 
penultimate and  preantepemikimate  accent :  thus 
we  see  why  busy,  bousy,  tansy,  and  drowsy,  have 
the  s  like  s,  and  Jealousy  the  sharp  hissing  s. 

438.  S,  in  the  termination  sibie,  when  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  s,  as  persuastbls* 
risible,  visible,  divisible,  infusible,  condusibU 2 
but  if  a  liquid  consonant  precede  the  s,  the  9 
then  becomes  sharp  and  hissing,  as  sensible,  re- 
sponsible, tensible,  reversible,  Sec.  m 

440.  .V,  in  the  terminations  sary  and  sory,  is 
sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispensary,  adversary, 
suasory,  persuasory,  dadsory,  iacisery,  derisory, 
depul\ory,  compulsory,  incensory,  compensory, 
suspensory,  sensory,  retponsory,  cursory,  discur- 
sory,  lusory,  elusory,  delusory,  illusory,  coliusory. 

•  Kvsary  and  misery,  which  have  the  s  like  s,  are 
the  only  exceptions. 

441.  S,  in  the  termination  ise,  is  pronounced 
like  s,  except  in  the  adjectives  before  mentioned, 
and  a  few  substantives,  such  as  paradise,  emits m 
rite,  grist,  verdigris* ,  mortise,  trasist. 


»^ 


*  PRONUNCIATION  OF 

♦tt.  M9  ha  the  terminations  «ai  and  sel,  when 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as 
•at*J,  omsrl,  konsti,  nousel,  reprisal,  proposal,  re- 
fustt^  and  sharp  and  hissing  when  preceded  Ly  a 
aNiwmaiii,  as  mental,  universal,  dec. 

443.  «¥,  in  the  terminations  son,  sen,  and  sin,  is 
prooooneed  like  z,  as  reason,  season,  treason,  car- 
fs.Mii,  diapason,  orison,  benison,  venison,  denison, 
foisen,  poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson,  chosen, 
resin,  rosin,  raisin,  cousin*  But  the  s  in  masin, 
Wim,  garrison,  caparison,  comparison,  parson, 
and  person,  is  sharp  ard  hissing,  170. 

4*4.  S,  after  the  inseparable  prepositions  pre 
and  pro,  is  sharp,  as  in  pre  sage,  pre  side,  presidio  I, 
preseance,  pretention,  prosecute,  prosecution,  pro- 
oodf,  prosopopeia,  but  flat  like  %  in  presence,  pre- 
maent,  presidency,  presume,  presumptive,  pre- 
sumption ;  bat  where  the  pre  is  prefixed  to  a 
word,  which  is  significant  when  alone,  the  s  is 
always  sharp,  as  presuppose,  pre  surmise,  &c. 

449.  S,  after  the  inseparable  preposition  re,  is 
almost  always  pronounced  like  s,  as  resemble,  re- 
sent, resentment,  reserve,  reservation,  reservoir, 
residue,  resident,  residentiary,  reside,  resign,  re- 
Hgmment,  resignation,  resilience,  resiliency,  rest- 
biion.  resin,  resist,  resistance,  resolve,  resolution, 
resolute,  result,  resume,  resumption,  resurrection. 

444.  S  is  sharp  after  re  in  resuscitation,  resupi- 
uation,  me.  and  when  the  word  added  to  it  is 
significant  by  itself,  as  research,  reslege,  reseat, 
resurvey.  Thus  to  resign,  with  the  s  like  z,  sig- 
nifies to  yield  up ;  but  to  re-sign,  to  sign  again, 
has  the  s  sharp,  as  in  sign :  so  to  resound,  to  re- 
verberate, has  the  s  like  %  ;  bat  to  re-sound,  to 
sound  again,  has  the  s  sharp  and  hissing. 

447.  Thos  we  see,  after  pursuing;  this  letter 
through  all  its  combinations,  how  difficult  it  often 
is  to  decide  by  analogy,  when  we  are  to  pro. 
Bounce  it  sharp  and  hissing,  and  when  flat  like  s. 
In  many  eases  it  is  of  no  great  importance  :  in 
others,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  vulgar  or 
a  polite  pronunciation.  Thus  design  is  never 
heard  with  the  *  like  *  but  among  the  lowest  or- 
der of  the  people  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  from  analogy  why  we  should  not  pro- 
nounce it  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  in  resign  : 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  preside  and  desist, 
which  have  the  *  sharp  and  hissing  ;  and  reside 
and  resist,  where  the  same  letter  is  pronounced 
like  i.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  re 
has  the  *  like  s  after  it  more  regularly  than  any 
ether  of  the  prefixes. 

44*.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation, 
that  though  s  becomes  sharp  or  Mat,  as  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  or  a  liquid, 
u%cosmetlck,  dismal,  disband,  disturb,  Ac.  yet  if  it 
follows  a  liquid  or  a  flat  consonant,  except  in  the 
same  syllable,  it  is  generally  sharp.  Thus  the  s 
hi  tubs,  suds,  Ac.  is  like  s  ;  bat  in  subserve,  sub- 
side, subsist,  it  is  sharp  and  hissing  :  and,  though 
it  »  flat  in  mbsolte,  it  is  sharp  in  absolute  aud  ab- 
mlutitn  ;  but  if  a  sharp  consonant  precede,  the  * 
is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  tipsy,  tricksy: 
thus  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Glasgow, 
as  the  s  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  we  find  the 
g  invariably  slide  into  its  sharp  sound  k;  and 
this  word  n  always  heard  as  if  written  Glaskotv. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  a  preceding  sharp  con. 
sonant  makes  the  succeeding  *  sharp,  but  not  in- 
versely. 

440.  8  is  always  sharp  and  hissing  when  follow- 
ed by  e,  except  in  the  word  discern, 

S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  *h,  or  zh. 

410.  S,  like  its  fellow  dental  t,  becomes  aspi. 
rated,  and  goes,  either  into  the  sharp  -oiiud  sh,  or 
the  flat  sound  %k,  when  the  accent  is  o:i  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  semi-enn- 
aanant  diphthong,  as  nauseate,  or  a  diphthongal 
vowel,  as  pleasure,  pronounced  nausheate  and 
fUxMmre,  105. 

44 1.  S,  iu  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  xk,  as  evasion, 
eokesion,  decision,  confusion,  pronounced  evazhion, 
6c;  but  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  liquid,  or  an- 
other *.  it  has  the  sharp  aspiration  sh,  as  expulsion, 

sion,  reversion,  pronounced  expulshion,  4c. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  *  before  u  : 

a  rowel  precedes  the  *,  with  the  accent  on 

tt,  the  *  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration,  as  pleasure, 
r,  rasmro  pronounced  pUshure, 
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Sec, ;  but  when  preceded  by  a  flqafd,  or  another 
x,  it  is  sounded  sh,  s>  sensual,  censure,  tonsure, 
pressure,  pronounced  senshual,  censhure,  &c. 

453.  Prom  the  clearness  of  this  analogy,  we 
may  perceive  the  unpiopiiety  of  pronouncing 
Asia  with  the  sharp  aspiration,  as  if  whiten 
Ashia  ;  when,  by  the  foregoing  rule,  il  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  pronounced  ■Kzh'ta,  rhyming  with 
Arpasia,  euthanasia.  Sec.  with  (he  flat"  aspimtion 
ot~  z.  This  is  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  tins 
word,  aud  unquestionably  the  true  one  :  but  if  I 
mistake  not,  Persia  is  pronounced  in  Scotland 
with  the  same  aspiration  of  s,  and  us  if  written 
Perzhla  ;  which  is  as  contrary  to  analogy  as  the 
other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

454.  The  tendency  of  the  s  to  aspiration  before 
a  diphthongal  sound  has  produced  several  ano- 
malies in  the  language,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  recurring  to  fust  piinciplcs:  for  which 
purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
accent  or  stress  naturally  preserves  the  letters 
in  their  true  sound  ;  and  as  feebleness  naturally 
succeeds  force,  so  the  letter*,  immediately  after 
the  stress,  have  a  tendency  lo  slide  into  different 
sounds,  which  requite  less  exertion  of  the  organs. 
Hence  the  omission  of  one  of  the  vowels  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  lust  syllable  of  fountain, 
mountain,  captain,  Sic.  COS  :  hence  the  short- 
sound  of  i  in  respite,  servile,  &c  ;  hence  the  .t 
pronounced  like  z  in  disable,  where  the  accent  h> 
on  the  second  syllable  ;  aud  like  s  sharp  and 
hissing  in  disability,  where  there  is  a  secondary 
stress  on  the  lirst  sellable;  and  hence  the  dif- 
ference between  the  x  in  exercise,  and  that  in 
exert ;  the  former  having  the  accent  on  it,  being 
pronounced  cks,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
ecksercise ;  and  the  latter  without  the  accent, 
pronounced  gz,  as  if  the  word  were  wiitten  egzert. 
This  analogy  leads  us  immediately  to  discovet 
the  irregularity  of  sure,  sugar,  and  their  com 
pounds,  which  are  pronounced  shure  mid  shugar, 
though  the  accent  is  on  the  fir*t  syllable,  aud 
ought  to  preserve  the  s  without  aspiration  ;  mid 
a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy  bus  betrayed 
Mr.  Sheridan  into  a  series  of  mistakes  in  the 
sound  of  s  in  the  words  suicide,  presume,  resume, 
&c.  as  if  written  shoo-icide,  pre-zhoom,  re-zhovm, 
&c.  :  but  if  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not  .suit,  suitable, 
pursue,  Sec.  to  lie  pronounced  shoot,  shoot-able, 
pur-shoo  t  Sec.  If  it  be  answered,  Custom  ;  1  own 
this  decides  the  question  nt  once.  Let  us  only  be 
assured,  that  the  best  speukers  pronounce  a  like 
o,  and  that  is  the  true  piouunciation  :  but  those 
who  see  analogy  so  openly  violated,  ought  to  be 
assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  custom  before 
they  break  through  all  the  laws  of  language  to 
con  form  to  it,  CO,  71.— See  Superable. 

455.  We  have  seen,  in  a   gieat   variety   of  in- 
stances, the  versatility   of  s,   how   frequently   it 
slides  into  the  sound  of  z:    but   my   observation     ' 
greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  the   aspiration, 
unless  it  immediately  follows  the  accent,  excep. 

in  the  words  .rare,  suzar,  and  their  compounds; 
and  these  irregularities  are  sufficient,  without 
adding  to  the  numerous  catalogue  we  have  al- 
ready seen  under  this  letter. 

454  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  observing 
directs  us  in  the  pronunciation  of  usury,  usurer, 
and  usurious.  The  two  first  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  permits  the  s  to  go  into 
aspiration,  as  if  the  words  were  written  uzhury 
and  uzhurer :  but  the  accent  being  on  the  second 
u  in  the  last  word,  the  s  is  prevented  from  going 
into  aspiration,  and  is  pronounced  uzurious,  47'J, 
480. 

457.  Thoneh  the  ss  in  passion,  mission,  Sec.  be- 
long to  separate  syllables,  as  if  spelt  pax-si  on, 
mission,  &c.  yet  the  accent  presses  the  first  into 
the  same  aspiration  as  the  last,  and  they  are  both 
pronounced  with  the  sharp  aspirated  hiss,  as  if 
they  were  but  one  jr.— See  Exaggerate. 

459.  S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne, 
puisne,  viscount,  and  at  the  end  of  some  words 
from  the  French,  as  pas,  sous,  vis  a-vis  ;  and  in 
corps  the  two  last  letters  are  silent,  and  the  word 
pronounced  core,  412. 

T. 

450.  T  is  the  sharp  sound  of  D,  41 ;  but  though 
the  latter  is  often  changed  Into  the  former,  the 
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former  tkever  goes  tmo  the  latter.  Hie  sound  to 
which  this  letter  Is  extremely  prone  is  that  of  #. 
This  sound  of  f  has  greatly  multiplied  the  hissing 
in  oar  own  language,  and  has  not  a  little  pro* 
mated  it  in  matt  modern  tongues.  That  j>  and  b, 
t  and  d,  k  and  g  hard,  $  and  %  should  slide  into 
each  other,  is  not  sarpristng,  as  they  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but 
tna'  t  should  alter  to  *  seems  a  most  violent  tran- 
sition, till  we  consider  the  organ  ick.  formation  of 
these  letters,  and  of  those  vowels  which  always 
occasion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  /, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  stoppage  ot  the  breath 
by  the  application  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue 
near  the  end,  to  the  correspondent  part  of  the 
palate;  and  that  if  we  just  detach  the  tongue 
from  the  palate,  sufficiently  to  let  the  breath  pass, 
a  hiss  is  produced  which  forms  the  letter*.  Now 
the  rowel  that  occasions  this  transition  of  t  to  * 
Is  the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  as  heard  in  y  con- 
sonant, 8  :  which  squeezed  sound  is  a  species  of 
hiss  ;  and  this  hiss,  from  the  absence  of  accent, 
easily  slides  into  the  *,  and  s  as  easily  into  sh : 
thus  mechanically  is  generated  that  hissing  termi- 
nation tion,  which  forms  but  one  syllable,  as  if 
written  shun,  199. 

400.  But  it  must  be  carefully  remarked,  that 
this  hissing  sound,  contracted  by  the  t  before 
certain  diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but  after  the 
accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  vowel  im- 
mediately after  the  t,  this  letter,  like  *  or  c  in 
the  same  situation,  preserves  its  simple  sound  : 
thns  the  c  in  social  goes  into  sh,  because  the  ac- 
cent Is  on  the  preceding  vowel ;  but  it  preserves 
the  simple  sound  of  s  in  society,  because  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  succeeding  vowel.  The  same  ana- 
logy is  obvious  In  satiate  and  satiety  ;  and  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  that  difference  made  by  ac- 
cent in  the  sound  of  other  letters,  71. — See 
Satiety. 

491.  As  the  diphthongs  la,  ie,  to,  or  iu,  when 
coming  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of  draw- 
ing the  t  into  sh,  so  the  diphthongal  vowel  m,  In 
tile  same  situation,  has  a  similar  power.  If  we 
analyse  the  u,  we  shall  find  it  commence  with 
the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  equivalent  to  the  con- 
sonant y,  30. '  This  letter  produces  the  small  hiss 
before  taken  notice  of,  459,  and  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  and 
borders  so  closely  on  na tshur,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of  spelling 
the  word  to  express  its  sound.  The  only  fault  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  depicting  the  sound  of  this  wot  d 
seems  to  be  that  of  making  the  u  short,  as  in  bur, 
cur,  Sec.  as  every  correct  ear  must  perceive  an 
elegance  in  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  u,  and 
a  vulgarity  in  shortening  it.  The  true  pronuncia- 
tion seems  to  lie  between  both. 

40s.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greatest  fault  seems  to 
lie  in  not  attending  to  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  accent:  and  because  nature,  creature,  fea- 
ture, fortune,  misfortune,  Sec.  have  the  t  pro- 
nounced like  ch,  or  tsh,  as  if  written  crea-chure, 
fea-tshure,  Sec.  he  has  extended  this  change  of  t 
into  tch,  or  tsh,  to  the  word  tune,  and  its  com- 
pounds, tutor,  tutoress,  tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar, 
tutelary,. Ac.  tumult,  tumour.  See.  which  he  spells 
tshoon,  tshoon-ebU,  Sec.  tshoo-tur,tshoo-triss,tshoo~ 
turAdxh,  tshootelri&xh,  tshoo-tel-er,  tshoo-tel^er-y, 
4c.  tshoo-mult,  tshoo-mur,  dec.  Though  it  is  evi- 
dent,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  as  the 
u  Is  under  the  accent,  the  preceding  t  is  preserved 
pure,  and  that  the  words  ought  to  be  pronounced 
as  if  written  tewtor,  teumult,  tci.-mour,  Ac.  and 
neither  tshootur,  tshoomult,  tshoomour,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  writes  them,  nor  taotor,  toomult,  too- 
mumr,  as  they  are  often  pronounced  by  vulgar 
speakers. — See  Super  able. 

403.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy. 
Whenever  t  comes  before  these  vowels,  and  the 
accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  t  preserves  its 
simple  sound,  as  in  jiiltiades,  elephantiasis,  sa- 
tiety. Sec. ;  hut  when  the  accent  precedes  the  t, 
it  then  goes  into  sh,  tch,  or  tsh,  as  natshure  or 
uatchure,  na-shkm,  vh^tshue  or  virtchue,  patient, 
fee.  or  nashion,  pashent,  Sec.  404.  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  same  may  be  observed  of  d,  as 
arduous,  hideous,' Sec.  *93,  294,  370.  Nor  is  this 
tendency  of  f  before  long  u  found  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes ;  for  we  hear  the 
same  aspiration  of  this  letter  in  spiritual,  spiritu- 
ous, signature,  ligature,  forfeiture,  as  if  written 
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teitshure,  etc.  where  the  accent  ij  two  syllable* 
'before  these  letters ;  and  the  only  termination, 
which  seems  to  refuse  this  tendency  of  the  t  to 
aspiration  is  that  in  tude,  as  latitude,  longitude* 
multitude.  Sec. 

494.  This  pronunciation  of  t  extends  to  every 
word  where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  sound, 
commences  with  i  or  e,  except  in'the  terminations 
o(  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  preserve  the  simp  to 
iu  the  augment,  without  suffering  the  t  to  go  into 
the  his«ing  sound,  as  I  pity,  thou  pltiest,  he  pities, 
or  pitied,  Mightier,  worthier,  ttrentitth,  thirtieth* 
Sec.  Tins  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule,  which 
forbids  the  adjectives  or  verbal  terminations  to 
alter  the  sound  of  the  primitive  veib  or  noon.— 
Sec  No.  381.  Rut  in  the  words  bestial,  ceiestlat, 
frontier, admixtion,Scc.where  the*,*,  or  m  precedes) 
the  t,  this  letter  is  pronounced  likp  tch  or  tsh,  in- 
stead of  sh,  291,  as  bestvhial,  celes-tchiul,  J'rou- 
tcheer,  admlx-tchion,  Stc. ;  as  alto  when  the  t  is 
followed  by  eou,  whatever  letter  precede,  as 
righteous,  piteous,  plenteous,  Stc.  pronounced 
rlgh'tcheous,  pit-cheous,  plen-rchcous,  Sec  The 
same  may  he  observed  of  t  when  succeeded  by 
uou,  as  unctuous,  presumptuous,  Sec.  pronounced 
ujig-tvhuous,  presump-tchuous,  Sec  — bee  the 
words. 

TH. 

405.  Tli is  lisping  sound,  as  it  may  be  called,  i* 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English,  41,  SO,  400.  The 
Greek  0  was  certaiply  not  the  sound  we  give  It : 
like  its  principal  letter,  it  has  a  sharp  and  a  flat 
sound  ;  but  these  are  so  little  subject  to  rule,  that; 
a  catalogue  will,  perhaps,  be  ihe  best  guide. 

400.  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp,  as 
In  thank,  think,  Sec.  except  iu  the  following 
words:  This,  that,  than,  the,  thee,  their,  them, 
then,  thence,  there,  these,  they,  thine,  thlthtr, 
those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy,  and  their  cons- 
pounds. 

407.  Th,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sharp,  as  death, 
breatht  Sec.  except  in  beneath,  booth,  with;  audi 
the  verbs  to  wreath,  to  loath,  to  uncloath,  mseeth^ 
to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth:  all  which  ought  to 
be  written  with  the  e  Una  I  ;  not  only  to  distin- 
guish some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show 
that  th  is  soft;  for  though  th,  when  final,  is  some- 
times pronounced  soft,  as  in  to  loath,  to  mouth. 
Sic.  yet  the  at  the  end  of  words  is  never  pro- 
nounced hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an  analogy 
for  this  sound  of  the  th  in  these  verbs  as  for  the 
x  sound  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  sr,  4*7  ;  and  why 
we  should  write  some  verbs  with  e,  and  others 
without  it,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  way  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  our  orthography,  in  this 
particular,  will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and 
verbs  as  they  stand  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Adjccthas  sad  Moans.  Yeibs. 

breath, to  breathe. 

wreath,    ....  to  wreaifi,  to  inmreutht. 

loath to  loathe. 

doth to  cioathe,  to  uncloath. 

bath, to  bathe. 

smooth, to  smooth. 

mouth, to  mouth. 

awaih, to  swathe. 

sheath,.  .  .  .  {todtaiffci, 
sooth, to  sooth. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  aim. 
logy  of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  ab> 
sard  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verbs 
with  the  e  final  T  This  is  a  departure  from  oar 
great  lexicographer,  which  he  himself  wonts! 
approve,  as  nothing  but  inadvertency  could  have 
led  him  into  this  unmeaning  irregularity. — It  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  those  sub- 
stantives which  in  the  singular  end  *  ith  th  sharp, 
adopt  the  th  flat  in  the  plural,  as  path.  paTffs  $ 
bath,  baTHs,  Sec.  Such  a  propensity,  is  there  to 
slide  into  the  flat  sound  of  s,  that  we  frequently 
hear  this  sound  in  the  genitive  case,  as  My  wioe*e 
portion,  for  say  wife's  portion.  In  the  fcame  man- 
ner we  hear  of  paying  so  much  for  hou%e  rent  and 
taxes,  instead  of  house-rent  and  taxes ,  and  shop, 
keepers  tell  us  they  have  goods  of  all  prims,  *>. 
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•f  k9  jwluj.  Nay,  tome  tn  to  fir  n  to 
rtie  frtural  vf  truth,  truTxfs ;  but  Hri» 
be  earffwliy  *  voided. 

4A.  1%  Is  hstrd  in  the  middle  of  words,  either 
vneo  ft  precedes  or  fallows  a  consonant,  as  won- 
aav,  nepenthe,  orthodox,  orthography,  orthoepy, 
Shnmrt,  ulkmvrt,  ethnick,  misanthrope,  phUanthro- 
■*.  Ac.  excepi  brethren,  farthing,  farther,  north- 
ern, worthy,  burthen,  murthcr,  where  the  th  is 
tat;  bat  the  Two  last  words  arc  better  written 
tor***  and  sraraVr. 

•05,  f%  between  two  vowel*  fs  generally  soft  in 
words  purely  English,  sa  father,  feather,  heathen, 
Utter,  thither,  whither,  whtther,  either,  neither, 
weather,  wether,  wither,  gather,  together,  pother, 

4J5.  Th  between  two  vowels,  4n  words  from  the 
leaned  lanajnages,  is  generally  hard,  as  apathy, 
asasOf,  amttpatky,  Athens,  atheist,  anthentiek, 
author,  authority,  alhirst,  cathartick,  cathedral, 
catholic*,  emtmtter,  ether, *tkicks,  lethargy,  Lethe, 
ttouttkmw.  tUhawge,  lithotomy,  mothesis,  mathema- 
thtks,  •method,  ymthetiek,  piethorm,  polymaths,  pre- 
m " -imrthema,  omelhyst,  theatre,   amphU 


47L  7*  ta 


;K*tiat«8  pronounced  like  simple  t, 
m,     Okyma,    Thames,    asthma,   phthisis, 
,  phthitivmi,  and  is  silent  in  twafthtide. 
— '  maPotfUao. 

T  silent. 

T  is  sitem  whein  preceded  by  s,  and  fbl- 
by  tbe  abbreviated  terminations  en  and  le, 
— ,  chmxten,  fasten,  listen,  glisten,  christen, 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
Ac, ;  m  bursten  the  t  is  heard  :  so 
trtstte,  wrestle,  thistle,  whistle, 
.  grtstie,  jostle,  apostle,  throstle, 
\J*stie,  rustle,  arc  pronounced  as  if  written 


eoMtku  awtale.  4k 


-• » 


nt 


it 


\ 


— . w  —  ,  ...  r the  t  is  prononnced ; 

often,  fastem,  and  soften,  the  /  is  silent,  and  at 
e  end  of  aevvrai  words  from  tlw  French,  as 
,  f*arf  {tautt*),,  eclat.  In  the  first  of  these 
*  the  *  b<giws  to  be  pronounced ;  in  the  last, 
has  been  sometimes  heard  ;  bat  in  the  second, 
ver.  Tempet  ts  more  frequently  written  toupee, 
m  s%  therefore  net  irregular.  In  biltet-d  ux  the 
■  silent,  m  well  as  in  hamthoy.  The  same  si- 
nce of  r  may  be  observed  in  the  English  words 
Christmas*  chwstmut,  mortgage,  ostler,  bankruptcy, 
and  m  the  second  sy liable  of  mistletoe.  In  car- 
tas* and  cetrrvntf  the  f  is  always  mute.— See 
Mas,  MS,  mu\  485. 

V. 

471.  V  m  fiat  /,  and  hears  the  same  relation  to 
n  as  •  does  top,  d  tot,  bard  g  to  A,  and  at  to  #,41. 
k  ts  never  ftrregalar ;  and  ft  ever  silent  it  is  in 
the  word  twetoemonth,  -where  both  that  letter  and 
the  e  are,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  generally 
staff  nd,  as  if  written  twetmonth. 

W  initial* 

hfL  That  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  Is  a  con. 
•ansae  has  been  proved  already,  0,  50.  It  is 
always  silent  before  r,  as  in  wrack,  wrangle, 
avap,  wrath,  wreak,  wreath,  wreck,  wren,  wrench, 
•vast,  wrestle,  wretch,  wiggle,  wright,  wring, 
ormhU,  wrist,  write,  writhe,  wrong,  wrought,  wry, 
emry,  bewray;  and  before  h  and  the  vowel  o, 
nken  long,  as  whole,  who,  Ac.  pronounced  hole. 
ass,  he. 

475.  W  before  h  Is  pronounced  as  If  it  were 

after  the  A,  a*  hoo-y,  why,  hoo-en,  when.  Ac. ;  but 

■i  raalr,  whoop,  &c.  the  single  and  double  o  co- 

Ifcacmg  with  the  same  sound  in  w,  this  last  letter 

h  scarcely  perceptible.    In  swoon,  however,  this 

tater  is  always  heard;  and  pronouncing  it  soon 

h vatgar.  In  sword  and  answer  it  is  always  silent. 

la  law  it  miogles  with  its  kindred  sound,  and  the 

anaher  two  is  pronounced  like  the  adverb  fop. 

hthe  prepositions  toward  and  towards,  the  w  is 

tMsnsed,  as  if  written  toard  and  toards,  rhyming 

**  haavat  and  hoards  ;  but  in  the  adjectives  and 

•*5*s  tsasarrf  and  towardly,  froward  and  fro- 

•ardfelhe  ar  Is  heard  distinctly.  It  is  sometimes 

jftyatd  In  the  last  syllable  of  awkward,  as  if 

•aaaa  awdarrf;  but  this  pronunciation  is  vulgar. 


4T5.  X  Is  a  letter  eomposed  of  those  which  have 
been  already  considered,  and  therefore  will  need 
hot  little  discussion,  4S,  51.  It  is  flat  or  sharp 
like  Its  component  letters,  and  is  subject  to  the* 
same  laws. 

477.  X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  when  h  ends 
a  syllable  with  the  accent  apon  it,  "as  exercise, 
excellence,  Ac.  or  when  the  accent  h  ou  the  next 
syllable,  if  it  begiu  with  a  consonant,  as  excuse, 
expense,  Ac.  71.  * 

478.  X  has  its  flat  sound  like  gt  when  the  ac- 
cent m  noton  it,  and  the  following  syllable  having 
the  accent  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  exert,  example, 
exltt,  &c.  pronounced  egxert,  egzamvle,  cgztst,  Ac. 
The  sanie  sound  may  be  observed  if  h  follow,  as 
in  exhibit,  exhale,  Ac.  prononnced  egzhtbit,  egthale  : 
but  if  the  seeoiKlary  accent  be  on  the  *  in  tbe  po- 
lysyllable exhibition,  exhalation,  Ac.  this  letter  is 
then  sharp,  as  in  exercise,  71 :  but  hi  compound 
words,  where  the  primitive  ends  hi  *,  this  letter 
retains  its  primitive  sound,  as  fixation,  taxation 
vexation,  oexatious,  relaxation,  Ac. ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  simples  in  our  language,  doxolegy 
and  proximity ;  so  that  this  propensity  of  itj 
become  egz,  seems  confined  to  the  inseparable 
preposition.  * 

470.  X,  like  *,  is  aspirated,  or  takes  the  sound 
of  A  after  it,  only  when  the  accent  in  before  it: 
hence  the  diflerence  between  luxury  and  luxurU 
ous  ;  anxious  and  anxiety :  in  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  words  nothing  will  direct  as  but 
recurring  to  first  principle*,  k  was  observed  that 
*is  never  aspirated,  or  pronounced  like /A,  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  syllable. 
4M ;  and  that  when  the  accent  is  on  ti>e  succeed- 
ing vowei,  fehongh  the  s  freftnentiy  Is  pronoanoed 
Uke  a,  st  ts  never  sounded  *h:  from  which  pre. 
mises  we  may  conclude  that  luxury  and  tuxurU 
owe  ought  to  be  pranounced  imckohury  and  hsgaw- 
Trui!*md  not tugehu-ryus,  as  Mr. »lwridanspeMa 
i  *  ^me  erroor  r*n»  through  his  pronnncia* 
lion  of  all  the  compounds,  luxuriance,  luxuriant, 
luxuriate,  Ac.  which  unquestionably  ought  to  be 
pronounced  lugzu-ri**Hce,  ivg^m^ri-ant,  4ssr-aa> 
rl-ate,  Ac.  in  four  sy!4abh?s,  and  not  ha  three  only, 
as  they  are  divided  in  his  Dictionary. 

460.  The  same  principles  wrll  lead  as  to  decide 
in  the  words  anxious  and  anxieta:  as  the  accent  is 
belote  the  x  in  the  first  w«>rd,  it  is  naturally  divi- 
sible imo ankshms,  and  as  naturally  pronounced 
ankshns  ;  but  as  the  accent  is  after  the  *  in  the 
second  word,  and  the  biasing  sound  cannot  be 
aspirated,  455,  it  must  neressaiily  be  pronounced 
angxiety.  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any  regard 
to  the  component  letters  of  these  words,  or  the 
different  position  of  the  accent,  has  not  only 
spelled  them  without  aspiration,  but  without  let* 
ting  the  *,  in  the  composition  of  the  last  word, 
go  into  %  ;  for  thus  they  stand  m  bis  JHctionarv  l 
mnk-syus,  <mk~si-e-ty,  455.  J 

451.  The  letter  x,  at  uhe  beginning  of  words, 
goes  into  t,  as  Xerxes,  Xemophon,  Ac.  pronooneed 
SSer.kses,  Zenovhon,  Ac. ;  it  is  silent  at  the  end  of 
the  French  billet-doux,  and  pronooneed  like  e  hs 
beaux;  often  and  better  written  beams. 

» 

Y  initial. 

488.  y,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the  name 
sound ;  and  this  has  been  sufficiently  described  in 
ascertaining  its  real  character,  40 ;  when  H  is  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  the  first 
sound  of  i,  as  cy-der,  ty-rrmt,  reply,  Ac. ;  bat  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  without  the  accent, 
it  is  pronounced  like  the  first  sound  oft,  Ubertm. 
fury,  tenderly,  Ac.  " 

Z. 

485.  Z  is  tlte  flat  #,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  b  does  to  j>,  d  to  t,  hard  g  to  k,  and  v  to  f. 
Its  common  name  is  ixzard,  which  Dr.  Johneon 
explains  into  s  hard  ;  if,  however,  this  be  the 
meaning,  it  is  a  gross  misnomer :  for  the  s  is  net 
the   hard,  but  the  soft  *•:  but  as  it  has  a  less 


*  Srofe»or  w*rd»  n»eaking  of  the  reason  for 
doubling  the  »  at  the  end  ot  words,  savs,  M  s 
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sharp,  end  therefore  not  eo  audible  a  sound,  tt  it 
not  impossible  but  it  may  mean  s  surd.  Zed, 
borrowed  from  the  French,  as  the  more  fashion- 
able name  of  this  letter  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  not 
to  be  admitted,  because  the  names  of  the  letters 
ought  to  have  no  diversity. 

464.  Z,  like  s,  goes  into  aspiration  before  a 
diphthong,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after  the  ac- 
cent, as  is  heard  in  vizier,  glazier,  grazier,  &c. 
prone  anced  vlzli-i-er,  glazh-i-er,  grazh-i-er,  &c. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  azure,  r azure,  &c. 

485.  Z'\%  silent  in  the  French  word  rendezvous  ; 
and  is  pronounced  in  the  Italian  manner,  as  if  t 
were  before  it,  in  mezzotint  o,  as  if  written  met- 
sot  into. 

Thus  have  we.  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  just 
idea  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  both  with 
respect  to  single  letters,  and  their  various  com- 
biuations  into  syllables  and  words.  The  attentive 
reader  must  have  observed  how  much  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  differently  asso- 
ciated, and  how  much  the  pronunciation  of  these 
associations  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  ac- 
cent. This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  a  want  of  attending  to  it  has  betrayed  seve- 
ral ingenious  men  into  the  grossest  absurdities. 
This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  observations 
on  accent,  which  is  the  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

480.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  modern  criticism.  Nothing  can  show 
more  evidently  the  fallibility  of  the  human  fa- 
culties than  the  total  ignorance  we  are  in  at  pre- 
sent of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ac- 
cent*. This  would  be  still  more  surprising  if  a 
phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind  did  not  daily  pre- 
sent itself  to  our  view.  The  aecent  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  is  constantly  sounding  in 
onr  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to  investigation, 
seems  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  accent  which 
is  removed  almost  two  thousand  years  from  oar 
view.  Obscurity,  perplexity,  ana  confusion,  run 
through  every  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  no- 
thing could  be  so  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it,  did  not  a  circumstance  present  itself, 
which  at  once  accounts  for  the  confusion,  and 
afford*  a  clew  to  lead  us  out  of  it 

487.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us  such 
a  definition  of  the  voice  as  acquaints  us  with  its 
essential  properties  :  they  speak  of  high  and  low, 
loud  and  soft,  quick  and  slow  ;  but  they  never 
once  mention  that  striking  property  which  dis- 
tinguishes speaking  from  singing  sounds,  and 
which,  from  its  sliding  from  high  to  low,  and 
from  low  to  high,  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  inflection  of  the  voice..  No  wonder,  when 
writers  left  this  out  of  the  account,  that  they 
should  blunder  about  the  nature  of  accent :  it 
wns  impossible  they  should  do  otherwise ;  so  par- 
tial an  idea  of  the  speaking  voice  must  neces- 
sarily lead  them  into  errrmr.  But  let  us  once  di- 
vide the  voice  into  its  rising  and  falling  inflec- 
tions, the  obscurity  vanishes,  and  arcent  becomes 
as  intelligible  as  any  other  part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let  ns 
compare  the  accented  syllable  with  others,  and 
we  shall  find  thin  general-  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  ;  "  The  accented  syllable  is  always  louder 
than  the  rest;  but  when  it  has  the  rising  inflec- 
tion it  is  higher  than  the  preceding,.-  and  lower 
than  the  succeeding  syllable;  and  when  it  has 


doubled  retains  its  proper  force,  which,  when 
single  at  the  end  of  words,  is  softened  into  z,  as 
Ms,  hiss."  And  Dr.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  it  is  al- 
most certain  when  a  noun  has  s  hard  in  the  last 
syllable,  and  becomes  a  verb,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  s  becomes  soft,  as  a  house  is  pronounced 
with  the  hard  s,  and  to  house  with  the  s  soft 

•  See  Observations  on  the  Creek  and  Latin 
Accent  and  Quantity  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names. 


the  falling  in  flection  tt  is  pronoenced  higher  as 
well  as  louder  than  the  other  syllables,  either 
preceding  or  succeeding."  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  "  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word  which  has  no  emphasis,  mid 
which  is  the  concluding  word  of  a  discmir»e." 
Those  who  Wish  to  see  this  clearly  den.oitsiiaU'd 
may  consult  Elements  of  Elocution,  second  eiii. 
tiou,  page  181.  On  the  present  occasion  ic  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  thai  the  sirens  we  call 
accent  is  as  well  understood  as  is  necessary  lor 
the  pronunciation  of  single  words,  winch  is  the 
object  of  this  treatise  ;  and  therefore,  consult!  >ng 
accent  merely  as  stress,  we  shall  proceed  to  uuike 
some  remarks  on  its  proper  position  in  a  hoi  d, 
and  endeavour  to  detect  some  errouis  in  the  use 
and  application  of  it. 

The  different  Positions  of  the  English  Accent. 

489.  Accent,  in  its  very  natnre,  implies  a  com- 
parison with  other  syllables  less  forcible,  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  monody  I  bibles,  properly 
speaking,  have  no  accent :  when  they  are  com. 
b'ned  with  other  .monosyllables,  and  form  a 
phrase,  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  one,  in  pie- 
ference  to  others,  is  called  emphasis.  As  em* 
phasis  evidently  points  out  the  most  significant 
word  in  a  sentence,  so,  where  other  reasons  do 
not  forbid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  great- 
est force  on  that  pait  of  the  word  which,  ftom 
its  importance,  the  hearer  has  always  the  great- 
est occasion  to  observe  ;  and  this  is  necessarily 
the  root,  or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony 
of  termination  frequently  attracts  the  accent 
from  the  root  to  the  branches  of  word*,  so  the 
first  and  most  natural  law  of  accentuation  seems 
to  operate  less  in  fixing  the  stress  than  atiy  of  the 
other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  indeed,  with 
perfect  uniformity,  leave  the  principal  part  of 
the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems  its 
lawful  properly,  601  ;  but  Latin  and  Greek  ter- 
minations, of  which  our  language  is  full,  assume 
a  right  of  preserving  their  original  accent,  and 
subjecting  many  of  the  words  they  bestow  upon 
ns  to  their,  own  classical  laws. 

400.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  etymology.  In  words 
from  the  Saxon  the  accent  is  generally  on  the? 
root ;  in  words  from  the  learned  languages  it  is 
generally  on  the  termination  ;  and  if  to  these  we 
add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on  some  words, 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have 
the  three  great  principles  of  accentuation  ;  name- 
ly, the  radical,  the  terminaiional,  and  the  djs 
Uuctive. 

Aecent  on  Dissyllables. 

491.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  neces- 
sarily one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one.  It  ia 
true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  sometimes  lay 
an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive  syllables  as 
dl-rect,  some-times  ;  but  when  these  words  are 
pronounced  alone  they  have  never  more  than 
one  accent.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  dis- 
tinction, some  writers  have  roundlv  asserted 
that  many  dissyllables  have  two  accents,  kucIi  as 
convoy,  concourse,  discord,  shipwreck  :  in  which 
and  similar  instances,  they  confound  the  disl 
linclness,  with  which  the  latter  syllables  are  ne- 
cessarily pronounced,  with  accentual  force  • 
though  nothing  can  be  more  different.  Let  iia 
pronounce  tjie  last  syllable  of  the  noun  torment 
as  distinctly  as  we  please,  it  will  siill  Le  very 
different,  with  respect  to  force,  from  the  same 
syllable  in  the  verb  to  torment,  where  the  accent 
is  on  it ;  and  if  we  do  but  carefully  watch  our 
pronunciation,  the  same  difference  will  appear 
in  every  word  of  two  syllables  throughout  the 
language.  The  word  Amen  is  the  onlv  word 
which  is  pronounced  with  two  consecutive  ac- 
cents when  alone.  ^"^ 

4W.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation  in 
certain  words  of  two  syllables,  which  are  both 
nouns  and  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  * 
the  nonns  having  the  accent  on  the  first  *\  liable 
and  the  verbs  on  the  last.  This  seems"  an  in! 
stinctive  effort  in  the  language  (if  the  expression 
will  be  allowed  me)  to  compensate  in  some  mea- 
sure for  the  want  of  different  terminations  ft* 
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I 


ftew  eilertat  puti  "of  apeeeJt  ••     The  words 
vfcies  admit  of  this  diversity  of  accent  are  the 


49 


atflgM 


ttuent 

i  llli  .mi 
CaUflgUC 

nQttt 


amprtss 

tmttft 


ctuttctf 


(WaVf 

atUttt 


oinfnst 


abtrt 


Verba, 

tooMtec 

toceWnt 

to 

to 

toajTfx 

toeujfgai 

to  mmgmint 

to  bombard 

Datamini 

to 

toceUecf 

to  compact 

tocempound 

to  comprise 

to  concert 

to  concrete 

to  conduet 

to  confine 

lo  conflict 

to  conserve 

to  consort 

\x*  contest 

to  contract 

to  contrast 

to  convent 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  desert 

to  ditrfntnt 


digest 


exUe 

ferment 

frequent 


Meet 
perfun 


prenoise 
e 


produce 
psrMect 
pr&teit 
Tibet 


rifuse 

subject 

survey 


trUect 
transfer 
transport 
Attribute 


Verbs. 
to  descant 
to  digest 
to  essay 
to  export 
to  extract 
Xo  exile 
toferment 
to  frequent 
toimp6rt 
to  incense 
to  insult 
to  object 
to  perfiane 
to  permit 
to  prefix 
toj/remise 
topresage 
to  present 
to  produce 
to  project 
to  protest 
to  rebil 
to  record 
torefUse 
io  subject 
to  eurviy 
io  torment 
to  trajict 
to  transfer 
to  transport 
to  attribute. 


4W.  To  this  analogy  some  speakers  are  endea- 
miring  to  reduce  the  word  contents;  which, 
vfcen  It  signifies  the  matter  contained  in  a  book, 
a  often  beard  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  but  though  this  pronunciation  serves  to 
dtttiRfateh  words  which  are  different  in  signifi- 
carina,  sad  to  give,  in  some  measure,  a  difference 
of  form  id  the  noon  and  verb,  in  which  oar 
to«f»«  »  remarkably  deficient,  still  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  distinction  be  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  language.— See  BowL  This  diver- 
wty  of  accentuation  seems  to  have  place  in  some 
eoanfKNMid  verb*-— See  Counterbalance  and  the 
ntaeqoeol  wards. 

•*.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  accent, 
u  they  are  adjectives  or  substantives. 


Substantives, 
sagas!,  the  month 
eumpect 

tnamptngn-,  wine 
telle,  banishment 
gallant,  a  lover 
instinct 
leselid 

ijetant,  a  place 
minute  of  time 
supine,  In  grammar 


Adjectives. 
august,  noble 
compact 

champaign,  open 
exile,  small 
gallant,  bold 
instinct 
invalid 

levant,  eastern 
mknkte,  small 
supine,  indolent. 


•5.  Sometimes  the  same  parts  of  speech  have 
i  different  accent  to  mark  a  difference  of  signi- 
fauoa. 

M/Sef,  a  blow  ouffit,  a  cupboard 

10  Cda2Sc,kto  *"**]  conjure,  to  entreat 
dtcert,  a  wilderness     desert,  merit 
Holster,  insidious       sinister,  the  left  side. 


9  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  verb,  by  re- 
cehnag  a  participial  termination,  has  inclined  us 
lo  stoaounee  that  part  of  speech  with  an  accent 
starer  the  end  than  we  do  the  noun  :  for  though 
*e  can  without  any  difficulty  pronounce  the  verb 
vah  the  accent  on  the  noon,  we  cannot  so  easily 
jnuMDce  the  participle  ana  the  adverb  formed 
nw  it  with  that  accent :  thus  we  can  pronounce 
to  transport  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
hit  not  so  easily  transporting  and  transportingly. 
nm  is  a  solid  reason  for  the  distinction,  and 
sstjbt  to  induce  us  where  we  can  to  observe  it. 
I  npottkf  and  to  sepulchre  seem  tc  require  it.— 
**  the  word. 


400.  In  this  analogy  some  speakers  pnmoonre 
tho  word  Ooneordance  with  the  aoeeut  on  the  flr*i 

Sr  11  able,  when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the 
ible ;  and  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  when 
it  signifies  agreement :  bnt,  besides  that  there  la 
not  the  same  reason  for  distinguishing  nouns  from 
each  other  as  there  is  noons  from  verbs,  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Concord- 
once  gives  a  harshness  and  poverty  to  ita  sound 
which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

497.  But  though  the  different  accentuation  of 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  certain 
that  in  words  of  two  syllables,  where  the  noun 
and  verb  are  of  different  forms,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent tendency  in  the  language  to  place  the  accent 
upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  and  on  the 
last  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  nouns  outrage,  up- 
start, and  uproar,  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable ;  and  the  verbs  to  uplift,  to  uphold,  and 
to  outstrip,  on  the  last. 

408.  This  analogy  will  appear  still  more  evi- 
dent if  we  attend  to  the  accent  of  those  nouns 
and  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  two  words* 
Every  dissyllable  compounded  of  words  which, 
taken  separately,  have  a  meaning,  may  be  deemed 
a  qualified  substantive ;  and  that  word  which  qua* 
lines  or  describes  the  other  is  that  which  most 
distinguishes  it,  and  consequently  is  that  which 
ought  to  have  the  accent :  accordingly  we  find 
that  inkhorn,  outrage,  chairman,  freehold,  sand* 
box,  book-case,  pen-knife,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  is  the  specifying  part  of  the 
word ;  while  gainsap,  foresee,  overlook,  undersell, 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  is  the 
least  distinguishing  part  of  the  word.  This  rule, 
however;  is,  either  by  the  caprice  of  custom  or 
the  love  of  harmony,  frequently  violated,  bat  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  mark  the  general  tend-  . 
ency  of  the  language.  Akenside  brings  the  verb 
to  comment  under  this  analogy : 


<• 


The  sober  seal 


"  Of  age,  commenting  on  prodf  gioos  things." 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination. 


And  Milton 
commerce  • 


in  the  same  manner  the  verb  to 


"  And  looks  commercing  with  the  skfes, 

"  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes."-/*  Ptuterose. 

400.  Something  very  analogous  to  this  *w*  find 
in  the  nouns  we  verbalize,  by  changing  the  s 
sharp  of  the  noun  into  the  s  fiat,  or  %  of  the  verb, 
437,  as  a  use,  and  to  use;  where  we  may  remark, 
that  when  the  word  in  both  parts  of  speech,  is  a 
monosyllable,  and  so  not  under  the  laws  of  ac- 
cent, the  verb,  however,  claims  the  privilege  of 
lengthening  the  sound  of  the  consonant  when  it 
can,  as  well  as  when  it  cannot,  prolong  the  ac- 
centuation :  thus  we  not  only  find  grass  altered 
to  graze,  brass  to  brass,  glass  to  glaze,  price  to 
prise,  breath  to  breathe,  Ac.  but  the  eon  sharp 
altered  to  the  s  flat  in  advice  to  advise,  excuse  to 
excuse,  device  to  devise,  tec.    The  noon  adopting 
the  sharp  hissing  sound,  and  the  verb  the  soft 
buzzing  one,  without  transferring  the  accent  from 
one  syllable  to  another.    The  vulgar  extend  this 
analogy  to  the  noun  practice  and  the  verb  to' 
practise,  pronouncing  the  first  with  the  i  short 
and  the  c  like  sharp  s,  as  if  written  practtss,  and 
the  last  with  the  4  long  and  the  *  like  *,  as  if 
written  practize;' but  Correct  speakers  pronounce 
the  verb  like  the  noon ;  that  is,  as  if  written  proe*> 
tiss.    The  noon  prophecy  and  the  verb  to  prophesy 
follow  this  analogy,  only  by  writing  the  noun 
with  the  c  and  the  verb  with  the  s,  and  without 
any  difference  of  sound,  except  pronouncing  the 
y  in  the  first  like  e,  and.  in  the  last  like  I  long; 
where  we  may  still  discover  a  trace  of  the  tend- 
ency  to  the  barytone  pronunciation  in  the  noun, 
and  the  oxytone  in  the  verb,  407.— See  Appendix. 
900.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  tendency  of 
English  verbs;  and  where  we  find  it  crossed  if 
is  generally  in  those  formed  from  nouns,  rather 
than  the  contrary :  agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Johnson 
has  observed  that,  though  nouns  have  often  the 
aceent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbs  have  it  seldom  on 
the  former  syllable ;  those  uount  which,  in  the 
common  order  of  language,  must  have  preceded 
the  verbs,  often  transmit  thu  accent  to  the  verba 
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they  form,  and  inversely:  thus  the  noun  water 
must  have  preceded  the  verb  to  SMtfer,  as  the 
T«rb  to  correspond  must  have  preceded  the  noon 
correspondent;  and  to  pursue  must  claim  priority 
to  pursuit.  So  that  we  may  conclude,  whenever 
verb*  deviate  from  this  role,  it  it  seldom  by 
chance,  and  generally  in  those  word*  only  where 
a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place. 

Accent  on  Trisyllables. 

601.  As  words  increase  in  syllables,  the  more 
easily  is  their  accent  known.  Nonas  sometimes 
acquire  a  syllable  by  becoming;  plural ;  adjectives 
increase  a  syllable  by  being  compared;  and 
verbs  by  altering  their  tense,  or  becoming  parti- 
ciples :  adjectives  become  adverbs  by  adding  If 
to  them  ;  and  prepositions  precede  nouns  or  verbs 
without  altering  the  accent  of  the  word  to  which 
they  are  prefixed :  so  that,  when  once  the  accent 
of  dissyllables  is  known,  those  polysyllables, 
whose  terminations  are  perfectly  English,  have 
likewise  their  accent  invariably  settled.  Thus 
lion  becomes  lioness  ;  poet,  poetess  s  polite  becomes 
pettier,  or  politely,  <"  even  polite  tier;  mischief, 
mischievous;  happy,  happiness;  nay,  lioness  be- 
comes lionesses;  mischief,  mischievousness ;  and 
service,  serviceable,  servicesMeness,  servieeably, 
and  unserviceable,  without  disturbing  the  accent, 
cither  on  account  of  the  prepositive  un,  or  the 
subjunctives  able,  able,  and  aoieness. 

cOt.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  glaring  ab- 
surdity which  prevails  even  in  the  first  circles: 
that  of  pronouncing  the  plural  of  princess,  and 
even  the  singular,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  like  success  and  successes;  for  we  might 
just  as  well  say  dutchiss  and  dutchisses  as  prfes. 
ctss  and  princesses;  nor  would  a  correct  ear  be 
less  hurt  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

60S.  So  few  verbs  of  three  syllables  follow  the 
analogy  observable  in  those  of  two,  that  of  pro- 
tracting the  accent  to  the  last  syllable,  that  this 
economy  seems  peculiar  to  dissyllables:  many 
verbs,  indeed,  of  three  syllables,  are  compounded 
of  a  preposition  of  two  syllables :  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  primary  law  of  formation,  and  not 
the  secondary  of  distinction,  we  may  esteem  them 
radical,  and  not  distinctive :  such  are  contradict, 
intercede,  supersede,  contraband,  circumscribe,  su- 

Crscribe,  &c.  while  the  generality  of  words  end- 
g  in  the  verbal  terminations  ise  and  ize  retain 
the  accent  of  the  simple,  as  criticise,  tyrannise, 
modernise,  &c. :  and  the  whole  tribe  of  trisyllable 
verbs  in  ate,  very  few  excepted,  refuse  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable :  but  words  of  three  syllables 
often  take  their  accent  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived ;  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  English 
accent  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  on 
the  Accent  of  English  Polysyllables. 

(a)  As  our  language  borrows  so  largely  from 
the  learned  languages,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  its 

Sronuneiation  should  be  in  some  measure  in- 
uenced  by  them.  The  rule  for  placing  the  Greek 
accent  was,  indeed,  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Latin ;  but  words  from  the  Greek,  coming 
to  as  through  the  Latin,  are  often  so  much  la- 
tinised as  to  lose  their  original  accent,  and  to  fall 
into  that  of  the  Latin;  and  It  is  the  Latin  accent 
which  we  most  chiefly  regard  as  that  which  in- 
fluences our  own.  . 

(6)  The  first  general  rule  that  may  be  laid  down 
is,  that  when  words  come  to  us  whole  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  same  accent  ought  to  be  pre- 
served as  in  the  original:  thus  horizon,  sonorous, 
decorum,  dictator,  gladiator,  mediator,  delator, 
spectator,  adulator,  Ac.  preserve  the  penultimate 
accent  of  the  original ;  and  yet  the  antepennlu- 
mate  tendency  of  our  language  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  first, syllable  of  orator,  senator, 
auditor,  cicatrix,  plethora,  Ac.  in  opposition  to 
the  Latin  pronunciation  of  these  words,  and 
would  have  infallibly  done  the  same  by  abdomen, 
bitumen,  and  acumen,  if  the  learned  had  not 
stepped  in  to  rescue  these  classical  words  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Gothic  accent,  and  to  preserve 
the  stress  inviolably  on  the  second  syllable :  nor 
has  even  the  interposition  of  two  consonants  been 


always  able  to  keep  the  accent  from  moanttng  up 
to  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  we  may  see  iu 
minister,  sinister,  character,  etc. ;  and  this  may 
be  said  to  -be  the  favourite  accent  of  onr  lan- 
guage—Sec Miscellany. 

(c)  But,  notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of  the) 
antepenultimate  accent,  the  general  rule  still 
holds  good ;  and  more  particularly  in  words  ay 
little  removed  from  common  usage,  such  as  terms 
in  the  art*  and  sciences:  these  are  generally  of 
Greek  original;  but,  coming  to  us  through  the 
Latin,  most  commonly  con  ct  the  Latin  accent 
when  adopted  into  onr  language.  This  will  ap- 
pear plainly  by  the  following  lists :  and,  first,  let 
us  select  some  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent* 
coincide  1 


plethora. 

metabdsts, 

emphasis, 

antispasis, 

antithesis, 

antiphrdsis, 

protasis,  ■ 

metathesis, 

epenthesis, 

aphaerisis, 


UST*fla*>t9, 

atrriwwaett, 
arriBiatt, 
arri^paetu 
mporaa-n, 

afatpSffiT 


(d)  Another  list  will  show  us  where  the  accents 
of  these  languages  differ : 


antanaclasis, 

catachresis, 

paracentesis, 

U 


arreuK&Kka*tt, 
wapa*4mnmt 


emHptosis, 

anaaiplans, 

auxesis, 

winwot  pay  p 

exegesis, 

m%W^mV^F9wu^k^s^mmra) 

cyclopedia, 

prosopopona, 

epiphonema, 

diaphoresis, 

ewpsoma, 

parogbga, 

apostrophe, 


aiTlgfMWf, 

avafaikmets, 
fiur'nw. 


Kmktmatiota, 


•wioWiuta. 

JkaOoprmr, 

SurTuqua, 

vapoyMTn, 

asroffrpoOty. 


In  this  list  we  perceive  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  Latin  language  to  accent  the  long  penulti- 
mate vowel,  and  that  of  the  Greek  to  pay  no  re- 
gard to  it  if  the  last  vowel  is  short,  but  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate.  It  will,  bow- 
ever,  be  easily  perceived  that  in  this  case  we 
follow  the  Latin  analogy :  this  analogy  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  by  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
osis,  where,  though  the  o  in  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable is  the  omega,  the  Greek  accent  is  on  the? 
antepenultimate  t 

WepeapKuwa,  «varro)i*w, 

avoflsWtr,  em&eBpm+ts, 

yfo+mett,  &4pvjpemt, 

turafi6p$*eit,  ajiavpamr, 

nemnSpfmctt,  awoteeitsne, 

wapaOxttmeit,  emoH&omen* 

This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain  words 
formed  from  the  Greek,  where  the  omega  was  not 
in  the  penultimate  of  the  original,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  words  where  this  long  vowel  was 
found:  such  as  Exostosis,  formed  from  m  and 
Srnw,  SynneurosU  from  «w  and  wStx,  ftc  This 
tendency  therefore  has  sufficiently  formed  an 
analogy;  and  since  rules,  however  absurdly 
formed  at  first,  are  better  than  no  rules  at  all,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  advisable  to  consider 
every  word  of  this  form  as  subject  to  the  penul- 
timate accent,  and  to  look  upon  apotheosis  and 
metamorphosis  as  exceptions. 

(e)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay  down 
as  a  pretty  general  one  is,  that  if  the  words  de- 
rived from  the  learned  languages,  though  angli- 
cised by  altering  the  termination,  contain  the 
same  number  of  syllables  as  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, the&are  generally  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  same  accent :  that  is,  with  the  same  accent 
as  the  first  person  present  of  the  indicative  mood, 
active  voice;  or  as  the  present  participle  of.  the 
same  verb.  The  reality  of  this  rule  will  bert  ap- 
pear by  a  selection  of  such  classes  of  words  as 
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a*  equal  mabir  of  syllables  in  both  Ian- 


)  Wort*  which  have  m  hi  the  penultimate 


if  J  w 
rfiente 


prevalent, 
joivalent. 


pram&Unt, 

*ou%*ilentt 

adjtcent, 


pro 
but 


in/amis, 


Ib  the*  moil  class  of  words  wo  flod  all  but  the 
first  have  a  different  accent  in  English  from 
that  of  the  Latin.    The  rule  for  placing  the  ac- 
cent in  that  language  being  the  simplest  in  the 
"1 :  if  the  penoromate  syllable  is  long,  the 
t  is  on  it ;  if  shorty  the  accent  is  on  the  an- 

(l)  Words  which  have  «  in.  the  penultimate 
syllable: 


discrepant, 
precedent, 
elegant, 
eartperant, 


ntSCt'fpOnS, 


eiigans, 

exuperant, 
exuberant, 


Eminent, 
excellent, 
alienate, 
delegate. 


excellent, 
aiieno,  | 

delego. 


In  this  class  wo  find  the  penultimate  e  accent* 
ed  ia  English  as  in  Latin,  except  in  the  three 
last  words.  The  word  alienate  departs  from  the 
Latin  accentuation  by  placing  the  stress  on  the 
first  syllable,  as  If  derived  from  the  English  noun 
The  «  in  mnetr*  is  either  long  or  short  in 
,  and  in  this  case  we  generally  prefer  the 


short  sound  to  the  long  one 
fhj  Words  which  have  4 
syllable: 


acclivous, 
declivous, 
uroellvous, 
litigant, 
mltigaat, 
sibilant, 
-vigilant, 
fatalnant, 
discriminate, 
habitant, 
beneficent^ 
accident, 
eVident, 
indigent, 
diligent, 
negligent, 
exigence, 
intelligence, 
deflcienee, 
perspfcience, 
conscience, 
obedience, 
pestilence, 
snpplicate, 
explicate, 
abdicate, 
providence, 


in  the  penultimate 


wUtigant, 

tibUant, 

vsrilewr, 

/ijTinnssiM, 


otnr/soM», 

accident, 


E^^w^mwe^B^  w  sweT  • 

dejktent,   • 

peroptcteus, 


mendicant, 

resident, 

diffidence, 

confidence, 

investigate, 

castigate, 

extricate, 

irritate, 

prorogate, 


fesHno, 


resident, 

diffident, 

confident, 

sneeeftj*, 

enjflgo, 

extrico, 

ImMo, 

snstijgo. 


In  the  toregofag  list  of  words  we  find  a  very 
general  coincidence  of  the  English  and  Latin  ac- 
except  In  the  last  eleven  words,  where  we 
rt  from  the  Latin  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
place  it  on  oar  own  favourite  syllable  the  an- 
tepenelrJmate.  These  last  words  most  therefore 
"be  ranted  as  exceptions. 


(i)  Words  which  have  •  in  the  penultimate 
syllable : 


interrogate, 

arrogant, 

dissonant, 

indolent, 

insolent, 

benevolent, 

cond61ence, 

indolence, 

annipotent, 

omnipotent, 

innocent, 

renovate, 

desolate, 

decorate, 

elaborate, 

laborant, 

ignorant, 

suffocate 


intsrrogo, 

arrogans, 

ditttnant, 

redHens, 

Huolens, 

benevtlus, 

cond&lens, 

tndMens, 

armlpdtens, 

omnipotent, 

innocent, 

rendvo, 

detalo, 

decora, 

eiabdro, 

laborant, 

ignorant, 

tujffoco. 


In  this  list  the  difference  of  the  English  «nd 
Latin  accent  is  considerable.  The  six  last  words 
desert  the  Latin  penultimate  for  the  English  an- 
tepenultimate accent,  and  condolence  falls  into  an 
accentuation  diametrically  opposite. 

(k)  Words  which  have  u  in  the  penultimate 
syllable : 


tabulate, 

maculate, 

adjuvate, 

corrugate, 

petulant, 

disputant, 

impudent, 

speculate, 

pullulate, 

populate, 

subjugate, 

abducent, 

relacent, 

imprudent, 

adjutant, 

peculate* 

indurate, 

obdurate. 


fabulor, 

macule, 

adjuvo, 

corrugo, 

petulant, 

disputant, 

impudent, 

speculor, 

puUiUo, 

lucent, 
relucens, 
imprudent, 
adjutant, 
peculor, 
indftro, 
obdnro. 


Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtain,  with,  per 
haps,  fewer  exceptions  than  in  any  other 
class.  Adjuvate,  peculate,  and  indurate,  are  the 
only  absolute  deviations ;  for  obdurate  has  the 
accent  frequently  on  the  second  syllable.— Aee 
the  word. 

fl)  To  these  lists*  perhaps,  might  be  added  the 
English  words  ending  in  tion,  Hon,  and  Iff .»  for, 
though  tion  and  tie*  are  really  pronounced  in 
one  syllable,  they  are  by  almost  all  our  orthoe- 
pists  generally  divided  into  two ;  and  consequent* 
ly  nation,  pronunciation,  occasion,  evasion,  tee, 
contain  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  natte, 
pronunciatio,  eccasio.  evash,  &c.  and  have  the 
accent,  in  both  English  and  Latin,  on  the  ante, 
penultimate  syllable*  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  words  ending  in  itp,  as  diversity,  variety,  fte. 
from  diver  sitae  t  varietat,  &c. 

(m)  By  this  selection  (which,  though  not  an 
exact  enumeration  of  every  particular,  is  yet  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  correspondence  of  La* 
tin  and  English  accent)  we  may  perceive  that 
there  is  a  general  rule  running  through  both 
languages,  respecting  the  accent  of  polysyllables, 
which  is,  that  when  a  single  vowel  in  the  penul- 
timate is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  antepenultimate.  This  is  so  agree- 
able to  English  analogy,  that  in  words  derived 
from  the  J»tin,  where  the  penultimate  vowel, 
followed  by  a  single  consonant,  is  long,  and  con 
sequently  has  the  accent,  we  almost  always  ne 

fleet  this  exception,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
ntin  language,  and  fall  into  our  own  general  rale 
of  accenting  the  antepenultimate.  Nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  being  remarked,  that  when  we  neglect 
the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almost  always  to 
place  it  at  least  a  syllable  higher ;  as  adjacent 
and  condolence  are  the  only  words  in  the  whole 
selection,  where  the  accent  of  the  English  word 
is  placed  lower  than  in  the  Latin. 

(n)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
of  accent  between  Latin  verbs  of  three  syllables, 
commencing  with  a  preposition,  and  the  .English 
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woids  of  two  syllable*,  derived  from  them,  by 
dropping  a  syllable  •,  as  excello,  rebcllo,  inquire, 
confino,  confute,  consume,  destro,  explore,  precede, 
preelamo,  have  the  accent  in  Latin  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  and  the  English  verb*  eretl,  rebel,  in- 
quire, confine,  confute,  consume,  desire,  explore, 
proceed,  proclaim,  have  the  accent,  on  the  same 
syllable.  This  propensity  of  following  the  Latin 
accent  in  these  words,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  cases,  formed  a  general  rule,  which,  at 
last,  neglected  the  Latin  accent,  in  words  of  this 
kind  ;  as  we  find  prefer,  confer, defer,  desert,  tom- 

Kre,  complete,  congeal,  Wivide,  dispute,  prepare, 
ve  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  though 
prafero,  defere,  confer o,  destro,  compiro,  compteo, 
congelo,  divido,  dispute,  prmparo,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first :  and  this  propensity,  perhaps,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  distinction  of  accent  which 
is  so  remarkable  between  dissyllable  nouns  and 
verbs  of  the  same  form.  403. 

(o)  Bat,  when  English  polysyllables  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable,  scarcely 
any  analogy  is  more  apparent  than  the  coincidence 
of  the  principal  accent  of  the  English  word,  and 
the  secondary  accent,  033,  we  give  to  the  Latin 
word,  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  it.  Thus 
parsimony,  ceremony,  matrimony,  melancholy,  Ac. 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  because,  in 
pronouncing  the  Latin  words  parsimonia,  cmre- 
monia,  matrtmonio,  melancholia,  Ac.  we  are  per- 
mitted, and  prone  in  onr  English  pronunciation 
of  these  words,  to  place  a  secondary  accent  on 
that  syllable.— See  Academy,  Irreparable.  Ac. 

(p)  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable  in  polysyllables,  it  may  be 
observed,  that;  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  the 
original,  we  almost,  without  exception,  follow  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language.  This  'analogy  uni- 
formly shortens  the  vowel,  unless- it  be  u,  follow- 
ed by  a  single  consonant,  or  any  other  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  consonant,  succeeded  by  a 
sem inconsonant'  diphthong :  thus  the  first  *  in 
dubious  is  pronounced  long,  though  short  in  the 
Latin  word  dhbtus:  the 'same  may  be  observed 
,  of  the  e  and  o  in'  mSdium  and  emporium  :  and  the 
'  first  i  in  delirium,  and  the  first  «  in  delicate,  are 
pronounced  short  in  English,  accoiding  to  our 
own  analogy,  50F,  though  these  letters  are  long 
in  the .  Latin  delirium  and  deltcatus.  For  the 
quantity  of  English  dissyllables  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  see  Syllabication,  Noa.  MS,  544, 
Ac. 

'  Teminational  Accent . 

504.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  terminations, 
regardless  of  harmony,  always  leave  the  accent 
where  they  found  it,  let  the  adventitious  syl- 
lables be  ever  so  numerous.  The  Saxons,  atten- 
tive chiefly  to  sense,  preserved  the  same  simpli- 
city in  the  accentuation  as  in  the  composition  of 
their  words ;  and,  if  sense  were  the  only  object 
of  language,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  an- 
cestors were,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  What  method  could  so  ri- 
gidly preserve  and  so  strongly  convey  the  sense 
of  words,  as  that  which  always  left  the  accent 
on  the  root,  where  the  principal  meaning  of  the 
word  undoubtedly  lies  f  But  the  necessities  of 
-  human  nature  require  that  our  thoughts  should 
not  only  be  conveyed  with  force,  but  with  ease  ; 
to  give  language  its  due  effect,  it  most  be  agree- 
able as  well  as  forceful ;  and  the  ear  must  be  ad- 
dressed while  we  are  informing  the  mind.  Here, 
then,terminational  accent,  the  musick  of  language, 
interposes ;  corrects  the  discordant,  and  strength- 
ens tne  feeble  sounds ;  removes  the  difficulty  of 
pronunciation  which  arises  from  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  initial  syllables,  and  brings  the  force 


•  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have  had  a  faint  idea  of 
this  coincidence,  where  he  says,  "  all  verbs  com- 
ing from  the  Latin,  either  of  the  supine  or  other- 
wise, hold  the  accent  as  it  is  found  in  the  first 
person  present  o(  those  Latin  verbs,  as  annuo, 
animate.  cSlebre,  cilebrate ;  except  words  com- 
pounded otfaclo,  as  lique-facio,  liquefy ;  and  of 
statue,  as  constitute,  constitute.*'—  English  Gram- 
ir  ar.  Of  the  extent  and  justness  of  these  observa 
Uoiti  the  ciitica   iveder  will  be  the  beat  judge. 


gently  down  to  the  latle*  part  of  the  word,  where 
a  cadence  is  formed,  on  the  principles  of  hat* 
mony  and  proportion. 

505.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  termi- 
nation upon  accent,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  words  which  have  ei,  la,  ie,  io,  earn,  in  their 
termination,  always  have  the  accent  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable ;  thus  atheist,  alien,  regaliq,  am- 
brosia, Ac.  the  numerous  terminations  iu  ion,  ion, 
Ac.  as  gradation,  promotion,  confusion,  logician, 
physician,  Ac.  those  in  ious,  as  harmonious,  ab- 
stemious, Ac.  those  io  eous,  as  outrageous,  advan- 
tageous, Ac.  These  may  not  improperly  be  styled 
semi-consonant  diphthongs,  190. 

506.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  one 
word  in  iac,  as  elegiac,  which  has  the  accent  on 
the  i,  and  the  following  words  in  iacal,  as  pro- 
sodiacal,cardlacol,heliacal,gencthllacal,  maniacal* 
demoniacal,  ammeniacal,  theriacal,  paradisiacal, 
aphrodlsiacal,  and  hypochondriacal ;  all  which 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  i,  and 
that  long  and  open,  as  in  idle,  title,  Ac. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  po* 
sition  of  the  accent  In  words  of  these  terminations  s 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  of 
the  accented  vowel  is  as  regular  as  the  accent , 
for  when  these  terminations  are  , preceded  by  a 
single  consonant,  every  accented'  vowel  is  long, 
except  i  i  which,  in  this  situation,  is  as  uniformly- 
short  :  thus  occasion,  adhesion,  erosion,  and  con- 
fusion, have  the  a,  e,  e,  and  u,  long ;  while  visUm 
and  decision  have  the  i  short.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  probation,  concretion,  devotion,  ablu- 
tion, and  exhibition.  The  exceptions  are,  impe- 
tuous, especial,  perpetual,  discretion,  and  battalion, 
which  last  ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  I,  as 'in 
the  French,  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  then 
it  would  follow  the  general  rule.  National,  and 
rational,  form  two  more  exceptions ;  and  these 
are  almost  the  only  irregularities  to  which  these 
numerous  classes  of  words  are  subject. 

'508.  Nearly  the  same  uniformity,  both  of  ac- 
cent and  quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending  in  tr. 
The  accent  immediately  precedes  this  termina- 
tion, and  every  vowel  under  this  accent  but  u  is 
short  :  thus  Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  harmo- 
nic, Ac.  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and 
the  vowel  short ;  While  tunic,  runic,  and  cubic, 
have  the  accented  vowel  long. 

500.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  end- 
ing in  teal,  ss fanatical, poetical,  levitical,  canoni- 
cal, Ac.  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable,  and  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  o,  short ; 
but  cubical  and  musical,  with  the  accent  on  the 
same  syllable,  have  the  u  long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rale  are  arsenic, 
choleric,  ephemeric,  turmeric,  empiric,  rheto- 
ric, bishopric  (better  written  bishoprick,  see 
No.  400),  lunatic,  arithmetic,  splenetic,  here" 
tic,  politic,  and,  perhaps,  phlegmatic  ;  whlch- 
though  more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  reduced  to  regularity.  Words  ending 
in  scence  have  uniformly  the  accent  on  the  pen- 
ultimate syllable,  as  quiescence,  reminiscence, 
Ac. ;  concupiscence,  which  has  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  is  the  only  exception. 

511.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  take  a  view  of 
the  words  ending  in  ity,  we  find  the  accent  Inva- 
riably placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in 
diversity,  congruity,  Ac.  On  a  closer  inspection 
we  find  every  vowel  in.  this  antepenultimate  sel- 
lable, when  no  consonant  intervenes,  pronounced 
long,  as  deity,  piety,  Ac.  A  nearer  inspection 
shows  us,  that,  if  a  consonant  precede  this  ter- 
mination, the  preceding  accented  .vowel  is  short, 
except  it  be  u,  as  severity,  curiosity,  impunity, 
Ac.:  we  find,  too,  that  even  si  contracts- itself 
before  two  consonants,  as  in  curvUv,  taciturnity, 
Ac.  and  that  scarcity  and  rarity  (signifying  tin 
commonness ;  for  rarity,  thinness,  has  the  a  short) 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  throughout 
the  language.  The  same  observations  are  appli- 
cable to  words  ending  in  \fy,  as  Justify,  c**r<ifv, 
Ac.  The  only  words  where  the  antepenultimate 
accent  in  words  of  this  termination  does  not 
shorten  the  vowel  are  glorify  and  not\fy.  The  u 
in  these  words  is  always  long,  like  the  first  sound 
of  I ;  and  both  accent  and  quantity  are  the  same 
when  these  words  take  the  additional  syllable 
able,  as  justifiable,  rarefimble,  Ac.  ISO. 

513.  To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  class 
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ending  In  aroms,  erons,  and 
wucjjfcreaw,  and  humorous;  all  wbkh 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
canorous  and  sonorous;  which  some  un- 
rholar  happening  to  pronounce  with  the 
>nt  on  the  pennttlmate  syllable.  In  order  to 
■jw  their  derivation  from  the  Latin  adjectives, 
and  soman*,  they  stand  like  strangers 
a  crowd  of  similar  words,  and  are  sure  to 
betray  a  mere  English  scholar  into  a  wrong  pro- 


To  polysyllables  in  these  terminations  might  be 
added  those  m  oMve,  atory,  ctivc,  Ac;  words 
ewdiag,  in  atiee  can  never  have  the  accent  on  the 
pnmlthnate  syllable,  if  there  is  a  higher  syllable 
V.  place  it  on,  except  in  the  word  creative  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  seldom  otherwise, 
the  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the  root  ot  the  word ; 
or  on  tfeat  syllable  which  has  the  accent  on  the 
amass,  adjective,  or  verb,  with.whtch  the  word  in 
atom  corresponds :  thus  copulative,  estimative,  oi- 
tmstfite,  Ac.  follow  the  verbs  to  copulate,  to  esti- 
mate, to  alter,  dec.  When-  derivation  does  not 
operate  to  fix  the  accent,  a  double  consonant  will 
ftiiract  it  to  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  ap- 
f*Uatiee;  and  two  consonants  have  sometimes 
tin*  power,  in  opposition  to  derivation,  as  adver- 
sative and  argumentative,  from  adverse  and  argu- 
meat.  Indicative  and  interrogative  are  likewise 
exceptions  as  they  do  not  follow  the  verbs  to 
Imdicutt  and  interrogate  -•  but,  as  they  are  gram- 
matical terms,  they  seem  to  have  taken  their 
accent  from  the  secondary  accent  we  sometimes 
give  to  the  Latin  words  indications  and  interro- 
gatioe,  (see  the  word  Academy)*  Words  ending 
ia  arm,  cry.  or  off,  have  generally  the  accent  on 
the  root  of  the  word  ;  which,  if  it  consists  of  three 

SfHaMea,  mast  necessarily  be  accented  on  the 
r*t,  as  contrary,  treachery,  factors,  Ac. ;  if  of 
ftmt  or  five,  the  accent  is  generally  on  that  syl- 
lable whkrh  has  the  accent  in  the  related  or  kin- 
dred words;  thus, expostulatory  has  the  accent  on 
the  same  radical  syllables  as  expostulates  and 
congratulatory,  a*  congratulate:  interrogatory  and 
derogatory  are  exceptions  here*  as  in  the  ternii- 
natum  otive ;  and  if  pacificators,  sucrUicatory  *, 
significatory,  vesicatory,  &c,  have  not  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  it  seems  to  arise  from  the 
aversion  we  seem  to  have  at  placing  even  the 
secondary    accent    on    the    antepenultimate    a 
(which  we  should  be  very  apt  to  do  if  the  prin- 
cipal accent  were  on  the  first  syllable),  ana  the 
dimcnlty  there  would  be  in  pronouncing  such 
long  words  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
at  the  end,  if  we  were  to  lay  the  accent  on  the 
first.    Words  ending  in  dive  have  the  accent  re- 
galariy  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  except  ad* 
jeetioe,  which,  like  indicative,  being  a  grammati- 
cal word,  seems  to  have  taken  its  accent  from  the 
secondary  stress  of  the  Latin    adjecttvus  (see 
Academy);  and  every  word  ending  in  tive,  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  has  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable  likewise,  except  substantives 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  jast  given.    After 
alt,  it  mast  be  owned  that  word*  ending  in  ative 
and  atory  are  the  most  irregular  and  desultory  of 
any  in  the  language;  as  they  are  generally  ac- 
cented very  far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  pronounce ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
asage  will  permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress  as 
moeh  as  possible  to  the  latter  syllables:  thus 
refractory  ought  never  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable ;  but  refectory,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first,  ia  a  school  term,  and,  like  substantive, 
adjective,  indicative,  and  interrogative,  must  be 
left  ia  quiet  possession  of  their  Latin  secondary 
accent. 

SnclUieal  Accent* 

•Is.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  tncU- 


•  These  words  ought  certainly  to  be  accented 
alike;  and  accordingly  we  find  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Smith,  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  though  Pen- 
ning accents  rtgnijumtery  in  the  same  manner,  he 
places  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  of  paci- 
Juatory;nnd  Kenrick  likewise  accents  the  second 
syllable  of  significatory,  but  the  first  of  pacifica- 
tory: the  other  orthoepista  who  have  not  got  these 
watts  have  avoided  these  iaconsisteucies. 


tical  to  the  accent  of  certain  words,  whose  let  mi-' 
nations  are  formed  of  such  words  as  seem  to  lose 
their  own  accent,  and  throw  it  back  on  the  hut 
syllable  of  the  word  with  which  they  coalesce, 
such  as  theology,  orthography,  &c.  The'  readiness 
with  which  these  words  take  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  the  agreeable  flow  of  sound  to  the  ear, 
and  the  unity  it  preserves  in  *Jie  sense,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent 
on  this  syllable,  if  custom  were  ambiguous.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  the  accent  disputed 
in  any  word  ending  in  oiogy ;  but  orthography  is 
not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  like  orthodoxy.  The  temptation 
we  are  under  to  discover  our  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  words  is  very  apt  to  draw  us 
into  this  pronunciation ;  hut  as  those  words  which 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  compounded 
of  fcsyor,  have  universally  given  into  this  enclitical 
accentuation,  no  good  reason  appears  for  prevent- 
ing a  similar  pronunciation  in  those  compounded 
of  yfodm,  as  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable  the  word  is  much  more 
fluent  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  first  sight  the  most  plausible 
reasoning  in  the  world  seems  to  lie 'against  this 
accentuation.  When  we  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  say  our  opponents,  we  give  a  kind 
of  subordinate  stress  to  the  third  syllable  graph : 
by  which  means  the  word  to  divided  into  its  pri- 
mitives cf$i<  and  ndtyv,  and  those  distinct  ideas  it 
contains  are  preserved,  which  must  necessarily 
be  confounded  by  the  contrary  mode  ;  and  that 
pronunciation  of  compounds,  say  they,  most  cer- 
tainly be  the  best  which  best  preserves  the  im- 
port of  the  simples. 

514.  Nothing  can  be  more  specious  than  this 
reasoning,  till  we  look  a  little  higher  than  lan- 
guage, and  consider  its  object ;  we  shall  then  dis- 
cover, that  in  uniting  two  words  under  one 
accent,  so  as  to  form  one  compound  term,  we  do 
but  imitate  the  superior  operations  of  the  mind, 
which,  In  order  to  collect  and  convey  knowledge, 
unite  several  simple  ideas  into  one  complex  one. 
**  The  end  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Locke.  "  is  by 
short  sounds  to  signify  with  ease  and  despatch 
general  conceptions,  M-herein  not  only  abundance 
of  particulars  are  contained,  but  also  a  great 
variety  of  independent  ideas  are  collected  into 
one  complex  one,  and  that  which  holds  thes*  dif- 
ferent pftrts  together  in  the  unity  of  one  complex 
idea  is  the  word  we  annex  to  it."  For,  as  Mr. 
Locke  continues,  "  Men.  in  framing  ideas,  seek 
more  the  convenience  or  language  and  quick  dc- 

Satch  by  short  and  comprehensive  sign*  than 
e  true  and  precise  nature  of  things ;  and  there- 
fore he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  ol  a  body 
with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of 
reason  joined  to  it,  need  but  use  the  short  mono- 
syllable,  man,  to  express  all  particulars  that  cur- 
respond  to  that  complex  idea."  So  it  may  be 
subjoined,  that,  in  framing  words  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  communication,  the  end  of  this 
communication  is  best  answered  by  such  u  pro- 
nunciation as  unites  simples  into  one  compound, 
and  at  the'  same  time  renders  the  compound  as 
much  a  simple  as  possible  :  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  done  by  no  mode  of  accentuation  so  well 
as  that  which  places  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syl  lable  of  the  words  theblogy,  orthography  ; 
and  therefore  that  this  accentuation,  without  in- 
sisting on  its  superior  harmony,  must  best  answer 
the  great  end  of  language,  918. 

51ft.  This  tendency  in  our  language  to  simplify 
compounds  is  sufficiently  evident  in  that  nume- 
rous catalogue  of  words,  where  wc  find  the  long 
vowel  of  the  simple  changed  into  a  short  one  in 
the  compound,  and  by  this  means  losing  much  of 
its  original  import  to  the  ear :  thus  breakfast, 
shepherd,    vineyard,  meadow,   shadow,   tealous, 
hearken,  valley,  cleanse,  cleanly  (neat),  forehead, 
wilderness,   bewilder,  kindred,  hinder,  knowledge, 
darling,  fearful,  pleasant,  pleasure,  whitster,  whit 
leather,  seamstress,  stealth,  wealth,  health,  wis 
dom,  wizard,  parentage,  lineage,  children,  pasty 
gMltojg,  collier,  holiday,  Christmas,  Michaelmas 
windlass,  cripple,  hinder,  stripling,  starling,  house 
wife,  husband,  primer,  peascod,  fieldfare,  OirU 
from  bear,  dearth  from  dear,  weary  from  wear 
and  many  others,  entirely  lose  the  sound  of  tl 
simple  in  their  compound  or  derivative. 

510.  The  long  i  in  while,  when  a  simple,  is  al 
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most  universally  changed  Into  a  short  one  1n 

£  roper  names,  M  Whitchurch,  Whltefield,  Whit- 
read,  WhHlock,  Whltaker,  Ac.  for  compendious- 
ness  and  despatch  being  next  in  importance  to 
perspicuity,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  organs  should  fall  into 
the  shortest  and  easiest  sounds. 

417.  It  mast,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
tendency  to  unite  simples  into  a  compound,  by 
placing  an  accent  exactly  where  the  two  words 
coalesce,  is  still  subservient  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony. The  Greek  word  fcxiw,  which  signifies  to 
3 pine,  and  from  which  the  last  syllables  of  ortho- 
oxy  are  derived,  was  never  a  general  subjunctive 
word  like  \oyo<  and  itoepu)  and  even  ff  it  had  been 
so,  the  assemblage  of  consonants  in  the  letter  x 
would  have  prevented  the  ear  from  admitting  an 
accent  on  the  syllable  immediately  preceding,  as 
the  x  would,  by  this  means,  become  difficult  to 
pronounce.  Placing  the  accent,  therefore,  on  the 
first  syllable  of  orthodoxy*  gives  the  organs  an 
opportunity  of  laying  a  secondary  stress  upon  the 
thud,  which  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  whole 
with  distinctness  and  fluency  :  thus  Galaxy  and 
Cachexy,  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
are  very  difficult  to  pronounce  ;  but  this  difficulty 
is  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a  syllable 
higher  In  the  words  apoplexy,  ataraxy,  and  ano- 
rexy. 

6ltt.  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words  that  so 
readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent  sufficiently 
prove  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  pro- 
nunciation. This  will  more  evidently  appear  by 
adducing  examples.  Words  In  the  following  ter- 
minations have  always  the  accent  on  that  syl- 
lable where  the  two  parts  unite,  that  is,  on  the 
antepenultimate  syllable : 


In  logy,  as  apology,  ambilogy,  genealogy,  Ac. 

In  graph*,  as  geography,  orthography,   historic 


graphy,  ice. 


andro 


In  phagus,  as  sarcophagus,  Ichthmophagus, 

phagus,  Ac. 
In  Coquy,  as  obloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy,  ice. 
In  strophe,  as  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  anastrophe, 

Ac. 
In  meter,  as  geometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  4c. 
In  gonal,  as  diagonal,  octagonal,  polygonal,  Ac. 
In  vorous,  as  carnivorous,  granivorous,  piscivo- 
rous, Ac. 
In  ferous,  as  baccifcrous,  cocclferous,  somniferous, 

Ac. 
In  Jluons,  as  superfluous,  mellifluous,  fell\fluous, 

ice. 
In  fluent,  as  mellifluent,  circumfluent,  Interfluent, 

Sec. 
In  vomoas,  as  tgnlvomouSfflammlvomous,  Ac. 
In  parous,  as  viviparous,  oviparous,  deiparous,  ice. 
In  cracy,  as  theocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy, ice. 
In  gony,  as  theogony,  cosmogony,  hexagony,  ice. 
In  phony,  as  symphony,  cacophony,  colophony,  Ac. 
In  machy,  as  theomachy,  logomachy,  sciomachy,  Ac. 
In  nomy,  *»  economy, astronomy, Deuteronomy.ice. 
In  tomy,  as  anatomy,  lithotomy,  arteriotomy,  Ac. 
In  scopy,  as  metoposcopy,  deuteroseopy,  aeroscopy, 

Ac. 
In  pathy,  as  apathy,  antipathy,  idiopathy.  Ac. 
In  mathy,  as  opslmathy,  polymathy,  ftc.  Ac.  Ac. 

519.  Some  of  these  Greek  compounds  seem  to 
refuse  the  antepenultimate  accent,  for  the  same 
reason  as  orthodoxy  ;  such  as  necromancy,  chiro- 
mancy, hydromancy;  and  those  terminating  in 
urchy,  as  hierarchy,  oligarchy,  patriarchy  t  all  of 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
gives  the  organs  time  to  recover  their  force  upon 
the  third,  and  to  pronounce  the  two  consonants 
with  much  more  ease  than  if  the  accent  imme- 
diately preceded  them  ;  but  periphrasis  and  antU 
phrasfs.  besides  their  claim  to  the  accent  of  their 
originals,  readily  admit  of  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  because  the  consonants  in  the  two 
last  syllables  do  not  come  together,  and  are 
therefore  easily  pronounced  after  the  accent. 
Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending  in  ague, 
as  pedagogue,  dialogue,  Ac.  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate.  Orthoepy,  having  no  con- 
sonant in  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  naturally 
throws  its  accent  on  the  first. — See  Monomachy. 

OTO.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  terminations 
we  may  easily  perceive  how  readily  our  language 
fells  into  the  antepenultimate  accent  in  these 


compounded  polysyllables;  and  that  tnosa  ter- 
minations which  seem  to  refuse  this  accent,  do 
it  rather'  from  a  regard  to  etymology  than  ana- 
logy :  thus  words  ending  in  asis,  mo  periphrasis* 
apophasis,  hypostasis,  antlperistasis,  Ac.  have  the* 
antepenultimate  accent  of  their  originals.  The* 
same  may  be  observed  of  those  ending  in  esis,  aa 
hypothesis,  antithesis,  parenthesis,  ice. ;  but  exe— 
gesis,  mathesis,  auxtsis,  catachresis,  paracentesis* 
aposiopesis,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  because  the  vowel  in  this  syllable  is 
long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  words  ending 
in  osis  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  ex- 
cept metamorphosis  and  apotheosis,  which  desert 
the  accent  of  their  Latin  originals,  while  those  in 
yois  are  accented  regularly  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  as  analysis, 
paralysis,  ice.  We  may  note,  loo,  that  every  *  in 
all  these  terminations  is  sharp  and  bissing.~-See 
the  words  Exostosis  and  Apotheosis. 

9XL  Words  of  three  syllables  ending  in  ator 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  spectator* 
collator,  delator,  Ac.  except  orator,  senator,  lega- 
tor, and  barrator.  Bat  words  in  this  termination , 
of  more  than  three  syllables,  (hough  they  have- 
generally  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  are  sol*, 
ject  to  a  diversity  not  easily  reduced  to  the  rule : 
thus  navigator,  propagator,  dedicator,  Ac.  are 
sometimes  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the  third :  but  as 
these  words  may  be  pronounced  with  an  accent 
on  both  these  syllables,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
on  which  syllable  we  place  the  accent  when  we 
use  only  one,  088.  The  general  rule  certainly 
inclines  to  the  penultlnjate  accent ;  but  as  all 
these  words  are  verbal  nouns,  and,  thongh  gene- 
rally derived  from  Latin  words  of  the  same  ter- 
minations, have  verbs  corresponding  to  .them  in 
our  own  language,  it  is  very  natural  to  preserve 
the  accent  of  the  verb  in  these  words,  as  it  gives 
an  emphasis  to  the  most  significant  part  of  them  : 
thus  equivocator,  prevaricator,  dedicator,  might 
be  regularly  formed  from  the  verbs  to  equivocate, 
to  prevaricate,  and  to  dedicate  ;  and,  agreeably  to 
analogy,  would  have  been  written  equivocater, 
prevaricator,  fcnd.  dedicator  ;  but  an  affectation  of 
preferring  every  analogy  to  our  own  has  given 
these  words  a  Latin  termination,  which  answers 
no  purpose  but  to  involve  our  language  in  absur- 
dities :  bat  the  ear,  in  this  case,  is  not  quite  so 
servile  as  the  eye  ;  and  though  we  are  obliged  to 
write  these  words  with  or,  and  not  er,  we  gene- 
rally hear  them  pronounced  as  if  they  were  form- 
ed from  our  own  verbs,  and  not  from  Latin  noons 
in  ator.  But  when  the  word  has  no  verb  in  oar 
own  language  to  correspond  to  it,  the  accent  to 
then  placed  with  great  propriety  upon  the  a,  as 
in  Latin  :  thus  violator,  instigator,  navigator,  Ac. 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
and  emendator,  gladiator,  adulator,  Ac.  on  the 
last  bat  one. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  accent 
only  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one  syl. 
fable  in  a  word  from  the  rest  j  and  which,  with 
▼*nrjlttle  diversity, to  adopted  by  all  who  speak 
the  English  language. 

MS.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress  we  may 
«£<^tonally  place  upon  anothei  syllable,  besides 
that  which  has  the  principal  accent,  in  order  to 
pronounce  every  part  of  the  word  more  distinct- 
ly, forcibly,  and  harmoniously.  Thus  this  accent 
may  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  convert*- 
tion,  commendation,  Ac* 

0M.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  not  taken 
notice  of  two  accents  upon  some  of  the  longer 
polysyllables,  bat  none  have  once  hinted  that 
one  of  these  is  not  essential  to  the  sound  tit  the 
word  :  they  seem  to  have  supposed  both  accents 
equally  necessary,  and  without  any  other  differ, 
ence  than  that  one  was  pronounced  more  forcibly 
than  the  other.  This  mistake  arose  from  a  want 
of  studying  the  speaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of 
this  would  have  told  them  that  one  accent  only 
was  essential  to  every  word  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  that  the  secondary  stress  might,  «r 
might  not,  be  adopted,  as  distinctness,  force,  or 
harmony,  should  require  :  thus  complaisant, 


QUANTITY. 


M 


jmrt 
frees 


.,  mrtUm*, 

have  frequently  an  ae« 

eaten  the  im  as  well  as  on  the  third  syllable, 
issejh  a  somewhat  lea*  forcible  one.  The  same 
aeyee absctvcd of  repartee,  referee,  privateer, 
, ;  bol  is  must  still  he  observed,  that, 
reenl  ha  allowable  on  the  first  syl* 
hate  of  these  words,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary ; 
nwy  map  all  bo  pronounced  with  one  accent, and 
tsatoa  the  test  syllable,  without  the  least  de* 
nation  from  propriety. 

JaV  la  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
af  the  secondary  accent,  let  as  suppose  that,  in 
gfrmg  ear  opurioa  of  an  astronomical  argument, 
we  say, 

•  lib  a  direct  demonstration  of  the  Copernlcan 
system.** 

h  this  sentence,  as  an  accent  is  necessarily  upon 
the  last  syllable  of  direct,  we  seldom  lay  a  stress 
sa  the  first  syllable  of  demonstration,  unless  we 
■can  to  he  uncommonly  emphatical ;  but  in  the 


awewsag  sentence, 

•  ft  b  a  dameaauition  of  the  Copernican  system," 

saw.  ts  no  accented  word  precedes  demonstra- 
am,  the  voice  finds  a  rest,  and  the  ear  a  force, 
■  placing  an  accent  on  the  first  as  well  as  on 
las  third  syllable. 

ML  But  thoogh  we  may,  or  may  not,  use  the 
Mcemhuy  accent  at  pleasure,  it  Is  by  no  means 
s  sutler  of  hadrfference  on  what  syllable  we 
it:  this  Is  Used  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  principal  accent  Itself;   and  a 
m  of  one  would  as  much  derange 


tat  place  of 


rae  mend  of  site  word  as  a  wrong  position  of  the 
ether:  and  it  mast  be  carefully  noted  that,  though 
ve  lay  no  stress  upon  the  syllable  which  may 
save  the  secondary  accent,  the  consonants  and 
vowels  have  exactly  the  same  sound  as  if  the 
evabtfal  syllable  (as  It  may  be  called)  were  ae- 
rated. Thus,  though  1  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
stcead  syllable  of  negotiation,  pronunciation,  ec- 
ekskutick,  Ac  the  c  and  *  go  into  the  sound  of 
at  and  sa,  as  if  the  secondary  accent  were  on  the 
prrcedfaig  syllable,  SOT,  451.  499. 

JtT.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  secondary  accent  is  always  two  syllables,  at 
tea*,  distant  from  the  principal  accent :  thus  in 
aenmutroHon,  lamentation,  provocation,  &c.  the 
sseaadary  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
arfeemal  on  the  third  ;  and  in  arteriotomy,  me* 
tmrslajy,  and  hypochondriacal,  the  secondary  ae- 
on* Mon  the  first,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth 
syllable ;  and  in  the  word  indivisibility  we  may 
puce  two  secondary  accents,  one  upon  the  first, 
sad  the  other  on  the  third. 

Ms,  fa  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed,  that 
though  the  syllable  on  which  the  principal  ac- 
eeat  b  placed  hi  fixed  and  certain,  yet  we  may, 
isd do  frequently,  make  the  secondary  principal, 
sad  the  principal  secondary  :  thus  caravan,  com- 
plaisant, aeafaa,  repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domt- 
am*,  eomrUtmn,  artisan,  charlatan,  may  all  have 
the  greatest  stress  on  the  first,  and  the  least  on 
the  last  syllable,  without  any  violent  offence  to 
tat  ear :  nay,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  princi- 
pal accent  n«  the  first  syllable  of  these  words,  and 
son*  at  all  oa  the  last,  thoogh  certainly  impro- 
ver, has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  discordant ;  but 
pacing  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  these 
awes  would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce 
as  intolerable  harshness  and  dissonance.  The 
nme  observations  may  be  applied  to  demonsfra- 
tries,  provocation,  navigator,  propa- 
lar,  and  erorj  similar  word  in  the 
But,  as  we  have  observed,  No.  Mo, 
—  ■  1  ,  litis  t,  a\  c,  and  s,  after  the  secondary 
accent,  are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament 
m  after  the  primary ;  that  is,  if  they  are  followed 
sy  a  diphthong  or  diphthongal  vowel,  these  con- 
are  pronounced  like  eh,  t$ht  xa,  or  J,  as 
"  ufmrUaUtf,  Ac.  fitt. 


QUANTITY. 

■a\  fa  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation,  it 
*H  »t  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  nature  of 


that  quantity  which  constitutes  poetry  ;  the 
quantity  here  considered  will  be  that  which  re- 
lates to  words  taken  singly ;  and  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowels, 
either  as  they  stand  alone,  or  as  they  are  differ 
ently  combined  with  vowels  or  consonants,  03. 

550.  Quantity,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  already 
been  fully  considered  under  every  vowel  and 
diphthong  in  the  language.  What  remains  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  is,  the  quantity  of  vowels  un- 
der the  secondary  accent.  We  nave  seen  that 
vowels,  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the 
diphthongs  ia,  ie,  eon,  ion,  are  all  long,  except  1, 
507 ;  that  all  vowels  are  long  before  the  termi- 
nations ity  and  eta,  as  deity,  piety,  &c.  511 ;  that 
if  one  or  more  consonants  precede  these  termi 
nations,  every  preceding  accented  vowel,  except 
the  a  in  scarcity  and  rarity,  signifying  uncora- 
monness,  is  short  but  u  :  and  that  the  same  ana- 
logy of  quantity  is  found  before  the  terminations 
ic  and  teal,  and  the  numerous  enclitical  termina- 
tions we  have  just  been  pointing  out.  Here  we 
find  custom  conformable  to  analogy ;  and  that 
the  rules  for  the  accent  and  quantity  of  these 
words  admit  of  scarcely  any  exceptions.  In  other 
parts  of  the  language,  where  custom  is  more  ca- 
pricious, we  can  still  discover  general  rules  ;  and 
there  are  but  very  few  words  in  which  the  qnan- 
tity  of  the  vowel  under  the  principal  accent  is 
not  ascertained.  Those  who  have'  but  a  common 
share  of  education,  and  are  conversant  with  the 
pronunciation  of  the  capital,  are  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  under  that  accent 
which  may  be  called  principal ;  but  the  second- 
ary accent  in  the  longer  polysyllables  does  not 
seem  to  decide  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  so  in- 
variably. Mr.  .Sheridan  divides  the  words  deglu- 
tition, depravation,  degradation,  dereliction,  and 
democratical,  into  de-glu-ti-tion,  de-pra-va-tion 
de-gra-da-tion,  de-re-lic-tion,  and  de-mo-crat-i-cal, 
while  Dr.  Kenrick  more  accurately  divides  them 
into  deg-lu-ti-tion,  dep-ra-va-tlon,  deg-ra^da-tion, 
and  dem-o-crat-i-eal ;  but  makes  not  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  first  0  in  profanation  and  profane, 
prodigality  and  prodigious,  prorogation  and  pro- 
rogue, though  he  distinguishes  tins  letter  in  the 
first  syllable  of  progress  and  that  in  progression  : 
and  though  Mr.  Sheridan  divides  retrograde  into 
tet-ro-grade,  he  divides  retrogradation,  retrogres- 
sion, retrospect,  retrospection,  and  retrospective, 
into  re-tro-gra-da-tion,re-tro-gres-sU>n, retrospect, 
re-tro-spec-tion,  and  re-tro-spec-tive.  At  the  first 
sight  of  these  words  we  are  tempted  to  prefer  the 
preposition  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  supposing  that 
mode  to  convey  more  distinctly  each  part  of  the 
word  ;  but  custom  at  large,  the  best  interpreter 
of  nature,  soon  lets  us  see  that  these  prepositions 
coalesce  with  the  word  they  are  prefixed  to  for 
reasons  greatly  superior  to  those  which  ptesent 
themselves  at  first,  514.  If  we  observe  the  ten- 
dency  of  pronunciation,  with  respect  to  insepar 
able  prepositions,  we  shall  find,  that  those  com 
pound  words  which  we  adopt  whole  from  other 
languages  we  consider  as  simples,  and  pronounce 
them  without  any  respect  to  their  component 
parts ;  but  those  compounds  which  we  form  our- 
selves retain  the  traces  of  their  formation  in  the 
distinction  which  is  observable  between  the  pre- 
positive and  radical  part  of  the  word  :  thus  re- 
trograde, retrogression,  retrospect,  and  retrospec- 
tive, coming  compounded  to  us  from  the  Latin, 
ought,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  preposition,  to 
shorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  It  to  the  root,  as  in 
rc+urrec-tion,  rtc-ot-lec-tion,  prep-o-sit-ten,  Sec. ; 
while  re-commit,  re-convey,  *e.  being  compounds 
of  our  own,  must  preserve  it  separate* 

0SI.  Prom  what  has  been  observed  arises  thai 
general  rule :  where  the  compound  retains  the 
primary  sense  of  the  simples,  and  the  paits  of  the 
word  are  the  same  in  every  respect,  both  in  and 
out  of  composition,  then  the  preposition  is  pro- 
nounced in  a  distinct  syllable;  but  when  the 
compound  departs  ever  so  little  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  simples,  the  same  departure  is  ob- 
servable In  the  pronunciation ;  hence  the  dif 
ferent  syllabication  and  pronunciation  of  re  com- 
mence and  rec-om-mtnd;  the  former  signifies  a 
repetition  of  a  commencement,  but  the  latter  does 

not  imply  a  repetition  of  a  commendation  :   thus 
re-petition  would  signify  to  petition  again  ;  while 

rep-etitum  signifies  only  an  iteration  of  the  same 

act,  be  it  what  ft,  will.  The  same  may  be  observed 
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trf  the  word*  recreate  and  rec-reati,  reforma- 
tion and  rof-ormatum. 

53S.  That  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  no- 
tare  of  the  language  appear*  from  the  short  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of 
preface,  prelate,  prelude,  prologue,  Ac.  as  if  di- 
vided into  preface,  prelate,  prelude,  prologue, 
Ac.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
this  short  sound  of  the  penultimate  vowel  has  so 
much  obtained  in  our  language,  which  abounds 
too  much  in  these  sounds  ;  nor  can  etymology  be 
always  pleaded  for  this  pronunciation ;  for  in  the 
foregoing  words  the  first  vowel  is  long  in  the 
Latin  prafatio,  pralatus%pr*iud\um,  though  short 
in  prologus. 'for  though  in  words  from  the  Greek 
the  prejiositibn  «yo  was  short,  in  Latin  it  was  ge- 
nerally long ;  and  why  we  should  shorten  it  in 
progress,  project,  &c.  where  it  is  long  in  Latin,  j 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  superficial  ap- 
plication of  a  general  rule,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  sound  of  our  language,  543* 

533.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe, 
that,  in  forming  a  judgemeut  of  the  propriety  of 
these  observations,  the  nicest  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  those  prepositions  which  are  un- 
der the  primary  and  secondary  accent  with  those 
which  immediately  precede  the  stress;  for  pre- 
clude, pretend,  &c.  are  under  a  very  different 
predicament  from  prologue,  preposition,  &c. ;  and 
the  very  same  law  that  obliges  us  to  pronounce 
the  vowel  short  in  the  first  syllable  of  prov-i 
dence,  provocation,  and  prqf-a-nation,  obliges  us 
to  pronounce  the  vowel  open,  and  with  some  de 
gree  of  length,  in  pro-vide,  pro-voke,  and  pro-fane. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  e  in  re-pair 
and  reparation,  re-ply  and  re-p-U-cation,  repeat 
and  rep-e-tition,  the  accent  making  the  whole  dif 
ference  between  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  one 
word  and  the  other. 

534.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening  power 
of  the  secondary  accent  is  the  same  as  that  which 
pi  events  the  shortening  power  of  the  primary 
accent,  90.1,  namely,  the  vowel  u,  as  in  lucubra- 
tion, or  when  any  other  of  the  vowels  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  semi-consonant  diphthong,  106 :  thus 
mediator  and  mediatorial  have  the  e  in  the  first 
syllable  as  long  as  in  mediate;  deviation  has  the 
e  in  the  first  syllable  as  long  as  in  deviate,  not- 
withstanding the  secondary  accent  is  on  it,  and 
which  would  infallibly  have  shortened  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  succeeding  diphthong  ia; 
and  even  this  diphthong  in  gladiator  has  not  the 
power  of  preserving  the  first  syllable  long, 
though  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  his  marking  it,  has 
made  it  so. 

5.15.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  accent  and 
quantity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  prone  our 
language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  and 
how  naturally  this  accent  shortens  the  vowel  it 
Calls  upon  :  nay,  so  great  a  propensity  have 
vowels  to  shrink  under  this  accent,  that  the  diph- 
thong itAeJf,  ui  some  words,  and  analogy  in  others, 
are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  as  valiant,  reta- 
liate. Thus,  by  the  subjoining  only  o,f  a/  to  na- 
tion, with  the  a  long,  it  becomes  national,  with 
the  a  short,  though  contrary  to  Us  relation  with 
occasion  and  congregation,  which  do  not  shorten 
the  a  upon  being  made  occasional  and  congrega- 
tional:  in  like  manner  the  acquisition  of  the 
lame  termination  to  the  word  nature  makes  it 
nat-u-ral ;  but  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  not  oralis,  and  not  from 
adding  at  to  the  English  word,  as  in  the  forego- 
ing instances  ;  and  thus  it  comes  under  the  short* 
ening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  not. 
withstanding  the  semi-consonant  diphthong  v« 

630.  The  same  shortening  power  in  the  ante* 
penultimate  accent  may  be  observed  in  rational 
and  ratiocinate,  where  the  first  a  in  the  first 
word,  and  the  o  in  the  second,  are  short.  The 
first  a  in  the  second  word  is  short  also  by  the 
power  of  the  secondary  accent ;  though  Mr.  She- 
ridan has,  in  my  opinion,  very  erroneously  di- 
vided ratiocination  into  ra-sho-syna  shun  ;  that  is, 
into  a  syllable  less  than  it  ought  to  have,  with 
the  o  long  instead  of  short. 

537.  The  accent  on  the  Latin  antepenultimate 
seemed  to  have  something  of  a  similar  tendency : 
for  though  the  great  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  Latin  and  English  accent  will  allow  us  to 
argue  from  one  to  the  other  but  in  very  few  cir- 
tfiuaatances,  5*3,  yet  we  may  perceive  in  that  ac- 


cent, so  different  from  oars  hi  general,  a  gte*  - 
coincidence  in  this  particular;  namely, tti  ten*, 
ency  to  shorten  an  antepenultimate  syllabi*. 
Bishop  Hare  tells  us,  that  "  Qua  aeamttur  Mr 
tertia  ah  extreme,  iaterdom  acuta  corripiunt,  at 
positione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut  bptune,  servihu,  peW- 
veUm,  PamphUus,  et  panca  alia,  quo  Cretict  ran- 
tantur,  in  Anapestos.  Idem  factum  est  in  nhUi- 
quam,  licet  incipiat  diphthongo."—De  Jfefr. 
Comic,  pag.  62.  Those  words  which  have  the 
acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllabi** 
have  sometimes  that  syllable  shortened,  if  it  was 
only  long  by  position,  as  optune,  servitus,  pirw- 
Ihn,  PamphUus,  and  a  few  others,  which  by  this 
means  are  changed  from  Crelic  to  Anapestie 
feet:  nay, neutiqumn  undergoes  the  same  late; 
though  it  begins  with  a  diphthong. 
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538.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a  very 
different  operation,  according  to  the  different 
ends  proposed  by  it.  The  object  of  syllabication 
may  be,  either  to  enable  children  to  discover 
the  sound  of  words  they  are  unacquainted  with, 
or  to  show  the  etymology  of  a  word,  or  to  exhi- 
bit the  exact  pronunciation  of  it. 

539.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  advances 
in  reading,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  many 
of  the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
lay  down  the  common  general  rule  to  him,  that 
a  consonant  between  two  vowels  must  go  to  the 
latter ;  and  that  two  consonants  coming  together 
must  be  divided.  Farther  than  this  it  would  be 
absurd  to  go  with  a  child  ;  for  telling  him  that 
compounds  must  be  divided  into  their  simples, 
and  that  such  consonants  as  may  begin  a  word 
may  begin  a  syllable,  requires  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  words,  which  children  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  ;  and  which,  if  they  iiave,  makes 
the  division  of  words  into  syllables  unnecessary. 
Children,  therefore,  may  be  very  usefully  taught 
the  general  rule  above  mentioned,  as,  in  many 
cases,  it  will  lead  them  to  the  exact  sound  of  the 
word,  as  in  pro-vi-ded:  and  in  others  it  wilt 
enable  them  to  give  a  good  guess  at  it,  as  in  «V- 
li-cate  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected  :  for 
when  we  are  to  form  an  unknown  compound 
sound  out  of  several  known  simple  sounds  fwhk  It 
is  the  case  with  children,  when  we  wish  them  to 
find  out  the  sound  of  a  word  by  spelling  it),  this, 
I  say,  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  taken. 

540.  But  an  etymological  division  of  words  u  a 
different  operation  :  it  is  the  division  of  a  perum 
acquainted  with  the  whole  woid,and  who  wishes 
to  convey,  by  this  division,  a  knowledge  of  it* 
constituent  parts,  as  ortho-graphy,  theo-lngv,  &c. 

641.  In  the  same  manner  a  person  who  is  pre- 
acquainted  with  the  whole  compound  sound  of  a 
word,  and  wants  to  convey  the  sound  of  each 
part  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  must  divide  it 
into  such  partial  sounds  as,  when  put  together 
again,  will  exactly  form  the  whole,  as  or-thog-rm- 
php,  the-ot-ogf,  Ac.  This  is  the  method  adopted 
by  those  who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  by 
giving  distinctly  every  part ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  object  of  syllabication,  Dr.  Lowth's  rule  ia 
certainly  to  be  followed.  "  The  best  and  easiest 
rule/9  says  the  learned  bishop,  "  for  dividing  the 
syllables  in  spelling,  is,  to  divide  them  as  they 
are  uatnrally  divided  in  a  right  prononciatlon, 
without  regard  to  the  derivation  or  words,  or  the 
possible  combination  of  consonants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  syllable."— Introduction  to  Hug.  Grauu 
pageT. 

042.  In  this  view  of  syllabication  we  consider 
it  only  as  the  picture  of  actual  pronunciation  ; 
but  may  we  not  consider  it  as  directed  *  likewise 
by  some  laws  of  its  own  f  Laws,  which  arise  oat 
of  the  very  nature  of  enunciation,  and  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  letters  f  These  laws  cer- 
tainly direct  us  to  separate  double  consonants, 
and  such  as  are  uncombinaule  from  the  incoales- 
cence  of  their  sounds  :  and  if  such  a  separation 
will  not  paint  the  true  sound  of  the  word,  we 
may  be  certain  that  such  sound  is  unnatural,  and 
has  arisen  from  caprice  :  thus  the  words  Chrnmr 
btr,  Cambridge,  and  Cambric  k,  must  bt  divided 
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M  thai  letter,  by  terminating 
liable  according  id  the  settled  rales  of  pic- 
,  shortens  the  vowel,  the  general .  pro- 
given  to  these  words  most  be  absurd, 
ry  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Ian- 
•H;  ancient,  danger,  manger,  .and 
ander  the  same  predicament ;  hot 
of  words  of  this  kind,  so  far  from 
the  general  rale,  strengthens  ll— See 

9ta7  By  an  indncrion  which  demonstrates  the 
sSertenmg  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent 
has  been  shown  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  eon- 
it  to  the  vowel  m  die  first  syllable  of  demon 
ism,  f— sinrtflisj,  propagation,  dec. :  we  thus 
le  upon  the  quantity  of  these  vowels,  which 
rtain  in  oar  best  dictlooaries ;  and  may 
»,  by  a  similar  induction,  and  with  the 
fptes  of  language  in  view,  to  decide  the 
use,  and  analogical  sound  of  some  words 
kind  which  waver  between  different 
ions  1  The  antepenultimate  accent  has 
smaarstinnahly  a  shortening  power ;  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  penultimate  accent 
has  a  lengthening  power :  that  is,  if  our  own 
words,  and  words  borrowed  from  other  languages 
<o  syllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
le,  had  been  left  to  the  general  ear,  the  ae- 
on the  first  syllable  would  have  infallibly 
the  first  vowel.  A  strong  presomp- 
arises  from  oar  pronunciation  of  all 
dissyllables  in  this  manner,  without  any  re- 

*  ' ee  Drama), 

the  conso- 
the  par- 
ticipial terminations,  as  to  bigim  beginning,  to  re- 
gret, regretted  s  and  I  believe  it  may  be  confident- 
ly aAtrmed  that  words  of  two  «y  liable*  from  the 
Latin,  with  bat  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
would  always  have  had  the  Arst  vowel  long,  if  a 
pedantick  imitation  of  Latin  quantity  had  not  pre* 
tied  it  (see  Drama).  Let  an  Englishman,  with 
an  Bag lish  education,  be  put  to  pronounce 
jr,  and  he  will,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
the  m  long,  as  In  stttisa  .*  if  you  tell  him  the  e  is 
meed  short  in  the  Latin  nephyrus,  which 
it  short  in  Bnglish,  and  he  should  happen 
yo«  the  Latin  quantity  of  the  first  syllable 
of  eemfek,  mimiek,  solace,  Ac.  your  answer  would 
he  a  contradiction  to  your  rule.— What  irrefraga- 
hly  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine  analogy  of 
Bagitah  quantity  is  the  different  quantity  we  give 
a  Lathi  word  of  two  syllables  when  in  the  nomi- 
native and  when  m  an  oblique  case  :  thus  in  the 
Arst  syllable  of  sidus  and  nam**,  which  ought  to 
he  ansae,  and  of  miser  and  emu,  which  ought  to 
he  short,  we  equally  use  the  common  long  sound 
as?  the  vowels :  bat  in  the  oblique  eases,  sideris, 
I«,  aoiseri,  enerU,  *Ye.  we  use  quite  another 
and  that  a  short  one :  and  this  analogy 
sroogh  the  whole  Bnglish  pronunciation  of 
the  learned  languages,  633, 530. 

Mi  Bat  the  small  dependence  of  the  Bnglish 
emnntity  on  that  of  the  Latin  will  be  best  seen  by 
a  selection  of  wonts  of  two  syllables,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first,  and  bat  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  and  comparing  them  with  the  Latin 
from  which  they  are  derived. 


gard  to  the  quantity  of  the  original  (see  j 
and  the  ancient  practice  of  doubling  th< 
nant  when  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  in 


English  dUswUabUs  which  hews  but  one  comment, 
or  a  mute  end  Uquid  in  the  middle,  end  km 
thejbrst  emUabU  accented,  contrasted  with  the 
Itntm  words  from  which  thee  art  derived,  mark- 
ad  with  their  respective  quantities. 

Word*  in  which  the  first  vowel  in  both  lan- 
guages hi  long  i 


hydra. 


\ 


trim*. 

libra* 

libra. 


Icon, 

^•d  h^^Beeejnp  eTwVT^^BewSArsWnwsawa) 

notice,         nbiUieu 
fragrance,    fragro. 
license,        llcentsa. 
credence, 
female, 


Ben  Jonson* 


•  It  Is  highly  probable  that,  in  Ben  Jon* 

•hue,  the  m  in  this  word  was  pronounced  as  in , 

same  he  cla««es  It  to  show  the  short  sound  of  m 
•Ah  met,  met,  end  apple.— Orommu. 


edile, 
feline, 
rasure, 
fibre, 

metre, 

nature, 

placate, 

primate, 

climate, 

Horace, 

vibrate, 

private, 

cerate, 

finite, 

levite, 

native, 

motive, 

vdtive, 

vocal, 

predal, 

SSf; 

flavour, 

feces, 

manes, 

Iris, 

crisis, 

gratis, 

egress, 

regress, 

tigress, 

rebus, 
bolus, 
precept, 

Jenal, 
inal, 
spinal, 
trinal, 
horal. 
thoral, 
fldral, 
nasal, 
fatal,- 
natal, 
vital, 
naval, 
rival, 
plenist, 
papist, 
climax. 
6val, 


atflilf. 
Jelueus. 

rdswreu 

fibraJTbra. 
C  metrwjn, 
tmitrum. 

nature). 

piicatus. 

prlmatus. 

cRma. 

Kbratus. 

viorOj  tnbro 

privatus. 

ceratus. 

fmUus. 

lavUa* 

ndtivus. 

mbtitms. 

ubthmt. 

ubcalis. 

prada. 

regilis* 

legato. 

Atoms. 

swoenewsBvS) 

Iris. 

enejt,  crisis. 

gratis. 

egressus. 

regressus. 

rsgressus* 


.'Idol, 
grecism, 
pagan, 
omen, 
siren, 

siphon, 

colon, 

demon, 

halo, 

solo, 

tfro, 

solar, 

l&sar, 

sober, 

tiger, 

ether, 

oker, 

mimer, 

caper, 

viper, 

firetof, 
imous, 
spinous, 
vinous, 


& 


roMs. 

beius,b1Uus. 

praseptunu 

?sx- 

spinalis* 

trinns. 

hero. 

thbra. 

JttraUs* 

nasus* 

fetalis. 

natalis. 

uUaiis. 

nivalis* 

rivalis. 


bvaos. 


{ 


pagonus. 
omen. 

siren. 


siphon* 
faaftor, 
\  colon. 

demon* 

halo* 

solo. 

ttro. 

jbieris. 

laz&rus. 

sbbrius. 

tngriSjtlgris* 

either. 

S"W9>#swJBPAf0 

cappires* 

viper  a. 

prater. 

sunbsus. 

spiubsMs 

vtnbeus. 


creoroos,  creber. 

fetus,  fatus* 

edict,  id&ctum. 

secret,  secret  us. 

«*..  $*£ 

fragrant,  frigrans*- 

cogent,  cogent. 


mdment, 

pdnent, 

digest,  sub.  digestus. 

prefix, 

phenix, 

matrix, 

varix, 

syrinx, 

reflux, 

trophy, 

chely, 
spiny, 
chary, 
query, 
glory, 
story. 


phomix. 

matrix* 

varix. 

sprinxtevn4m 

reAuxus, 

rfytuxus* 

trophaum, 

trophaum* 

chile. 

sphsa. 

caruo. 

quart. 

gloria, 

listeria* 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  short  la 
both  languages : 


msgick, 

logick, 

cttlick, 

chronics. 

lyrick, 

rlbid, 

Meld. 

placid, 

rtJfW» 
c«id, 

vllid, 

g«lid, 

olid, 

solid, 

tfmid, 

rMpid, 

sapid. 

vKpid, 

Wpid, 

nYtid, 

second, 

decade, 

method, 

filace, 
mice. 
chXlice, 
malice, 
Unite, 
Image, 
refuge, 
Xdage, 
aloe,  « 
grlcile. 


chrbnicus, 

Ifficus. 

rabidus. 

icidus. 

pldcidus. 

rfeUe*. 

caadms. 

vaiUsus. 

giOdus. 

dOdus. 

sfOdus. 

timidus. 

ripidus. 

siiMus. 

oapfdus. 

tipidus. 

nUldus. 

seciindust 

diets. 

mflhtdus. 

Silatium. 
mictus. 

ciiix. 

m&CUla. 
inisum. 

hnfigo. 

rifUgimm. 
idigium. 
Hoc. 
grieiUs. 


docile, 

Mgile. 

fragile, 

febrile, 

globule, 

mXcule, 

pl*tane,i 

sXbine, 

fMmine, . 

rapine, 

patine, 

trYbune, 

stmture, 

reTuse, 

palate, 

senate, 

*g»te, 

tribute, 

mtnute, 

sUtule, 

vilae, 

sUtue, 

monarch, 

stomach, 

enocli, 

FBlifth, 
kmish, 
pSrisb, 
parhh, 
rKvwh, 
corinth, 
»pick, 
I  tenick. 


dScUis. 

aguis. 
aguts. 

ySbrUis, 

ebrtiis. 

gttbUnu 

macula. 

pUtinus. 

mosuL 
•/times. 
trdpiit*. 

patina. 

tribunus* 

stituru. 

rqfusus 

palatum. 

senatus* 

achates. 

tribiUio. 

mhtutus. 

statutus. 

vilor. 

statue. 

mbnarcha* 

stbmachus* 

epicha. 

pblitns. 

fames. 

perio. 

parbchio. 

rSpio. 

cdrinthus. 

Mens. 

tfnicus. 
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cftnfck, 

topick, 

trepick, 

cynick, 

sUtick, 

crYlick, 

in*tal, 

rebel, 

model, 

camel, 

chKpel, 

novel, 

sYgil, 

vigil, 

sttfiil, 

basil, 

civil, 

devil, 

atom, 

sophism, 

mYnum, 

HI  am, 

ebon, 

pltlin, 

rtfbin, 

cttinin, 

Klin, 

c*vin, 

s&vin, 

column, 

drtgon, 

cKnon, 

cKvern, 

Uvern, 

sitarn, 


syllabication 


ebnicus* 

tdpicus. 

tropicus, 

cfn*cur. 

stiticus, 

crXticus. 

mitallum, 

rebetlo. 

midulus. 

cimelns. 

cipella. 

noveUus. 

slgUlum, 

vUHta. 

sttrills. 

bisillcum. 

civUlor. 

diibelus. 

itbmus. 

sophism*, 

minus. 

ilmnen. 

ibenus. 

plitina. 

tfubtcula. 

cuminum. 

litinus. 

civta. 

sibina. 

cUumem* 

dries. 

canon, 

deem*, 

tibem*. 

siturnus. 


iicmr, 

scholar, 

silver, 

sir* 

liquor, 

vigour, 

rigour, 

vftlour, 

colour, 

tenor, 

dolour, 

honour, 

aloes, 

relict, 

prophet, 

comet, 

planet, 

tenet, 

Upet, 

h*bit, 

pIKcit, 

tacit, 

idit, 

vomit, 

mtfrit, 

ttlent, 

patent,  sab. 

modest, 

forest, 

nephew, 

stnew, 

money, 

study, 


•icirius. 

schUmrU. 

saOvo. 

proprius. 

tepkfrus. 

ttouar. 

vigor. 

rigor, 

viler. 

cilor. 

fewer. 

diUr. 

honor. 

lib*. 

riltctus, 

prophet*, 

comitm. 

plinet*, 

tenio. 

fives* 

hibUm. 

plticitum. 

ticUus. 

iditus. 

noma. 

mcrisum. 

titentuuu 

piteo. 

modestus. 

fbreetum, 

nipt, 

stnuo. 

mbneta. 

etudimn. 


Words  tn  which  the  same  vowel  is  long  in  Eng- 
lish, and  short  in  Latin : 


tumid, 

c6ma, 

quota, 

tripod, 

sequence,' 

cadence, 

silence, 

monade, 

trochee, 

satire, 

vacate, 

cavate, 

dative, 

triumph, 

focal, 

ideal, 

gregal, 

choral, 

nival, 

libel. 

libel, 

scrum, 

forum, 

satan, 

h^men, 

tiidenl, 

trigon, 

negro, 

hero, 

polar, 

piper, 

vapour, 

fever, 

friger, 

rigor. 

Ichor, 

ichor, 

sapor, 

tepor, 

favour,  • 

llbour, 

odour, 

trtmour, 

vlpoor, 

pedal, 


tumid**. 

coma. 

euitet. 

tripus. 

siquenti*. 

cedent. 

sUentlum. 


trbcham*, 
vice. 

CitO. 

dithnls, 

triumphus, 

focus. 

Mculis. 

grigalis. 

chirns. 

nivalis, 

Ubellum, 

ttbtllus. 


Jorum, 
sitan. 

AtSSclS. 

tridens. 

trigon, 

nigtr. 

heros. 

pilaris. 


petal, 
lapis, 
basis, 
phisfs, 

schesis, 

thesis, 

tripos, 

focus, 

cr&cus, 

modus, 

genus*, 

sinus, 

girous, 

scabrous, 

notus, 

epact, 

reset, 

vacant, 

secant, 

vagrant, 

tyrant, 

blatant, 

nitant, 

recent, 

decent, 

regent, 

client, 

silent, 

parent, 

patent,  adj 

latent, 

potent, 

gerent, 

virent, 

frequent, 

sequent, 

sacrist,  , 

locust, 

phalanx, 

ipex, 

calix, 

helix, 

pharynx, 

larynx, 

onyx. 


S'ialvm. 
pis. 
basis. 

[schists. 
*k%t.  thesis, 
tripos, 
pens, 
crocus, 
modus, 
genus. 
sinHts. 
girum. 
setter, 
nttus. 


r&s*. 
vicans. 
sheens, 
vigus. 
tirannus. 
bUtirans, 
nitons, 
recens. 
decent, 
rigens. 
caens. 
sUenthtm, 
pirens. 
.piteo. 
litent* 
pitens. 
gfrens. 
virens. 
friquens. 
slquens. 
sieer. 
locust*. 
pkilanx. 
ipet. 
eilto, 
ft* 
*myy*. 

sVayor. 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  Is  short  in 
English,  and  long  in  Latin  : 

eKviek,         civieus.        I  tihid,  tabidus. 

mtmick,       mimlcut,     \  frYgid,         frtgidus. 
ethick,        ^saca.  I  squalid,       seuMdms, 


acrid, 
Krid, 

florid, 

rortd, 

fetid, 

lYvid. 

vtvid, 

ficand, 

ttfound, 

prebend, 

solace, 

prffaoe, 

plmice, 

penance, 

httrence, 

province, 

produce, 

ftXMle, 

debile, 

grknole, 

promise, 


fibridus. 

residue, 

Jatldus. 

Kvidus. 

vividus. 

facundus, 

fmeundus, 

prsebinda. 

sUattum. 

prafatu*. 


grmnate, 

grtnite, 

sptnach, 

radish, 

planish, 

vanish, 

fYnisb, 

Sttnish, 
ourish, 
nourish, 
cdroick, 
cttral. 
mttrai, 
tramel, 
cYvil, 
linen, 


Jlbrentia. 

prbvimcia. 

prbductio. 

Jtabitts. 

dibUis. 

grttniUuMu 

prbmitte. 

ceritssm, 

legatus. 

granatus. 

granitus. 

spinichla. 

radix. 

planus. 

vanesco. 

/into. 

punio. 

Jtbrio. 

nittrie. 

eemicus. 

cbrilltum. 

mbralis. 

trdma. 

drills. 


seven, 

fierin, 

resin, 

rosin, 

mKtin, 

solemn, 

felon, 

melon, 

lemons, 

echo, 

btshop, 

Mper, 

primer, 

proffer, 

rtver, 

sever, 

clsjnour, 

ethicks, 

crtaift, 

process, 

spirits, 

traject, 

project, 

product, 

credit, 

Kttfit, 
nit, 
spYrit, 
visit, 
pedant, 
clement, 
cement, 
present, 

fYfly, 
very, 
cYty, 
prYvy, 


Jlerentla* 

resnuu 

risina. 

sbUmnis. 
Jeionia. 

Imbues. 

ickb,  yffjm. 

eptscvpus, 

lepra, liprmU' 

prlmUlus. 

pre/ere, 

ritms. 

eepiro. 

clemer. 


crasis. 

prbcessue* 

eptrUusm 

trejfetus- 

prejtctus* 

preduclus. 

creatine. 

prbficio, 

limUatte. 

spirit**. 

trUHo. 


ctmMtene. 


prmsens. 

prbteeter. 

BJfotmu 

/ilia. 

were, 

cieUms, 


645.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  English  quan- 
tity we  see  how  uncertain  it  is  to  argue  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  for  though  the  Latin  accent 
is  frequently  a  rule  for  placing  the  Englitb  accent, 
as  in  words  derived  whole  from  that  language,  as 
abdomen,  acumen.  Ac.  5M,  or  preserving  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  as  in  impudent,  elegant,  from 
Impudent,  etegans,  kc  503,  yet  the  auantUv  of  the 
Latin  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
English.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  where  one 
consonant  comes  between  two  vowels,  as  focus, 
basis,  local,  Ac.  though  the  vowel  in  the  first  syl 
lable  is  short  in  Latin,  it  is  long  in  English ;  and 
Inversely, /Urid.  frigid,  Ueid,  ice.  have  the  vowels 
in  the  first  syllable  short,  though  these  vowels  are 
long  \nfleriems,frigbims,  lioldus,  ice. ;  so  that,  if 
any  thing  like  a  rule  can  be  formed,  it  is,  that 
when  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  the 
two  first  short,  is  anglicised  by  dropping  the  last 
syllable,  we  shorten  the  first  syllable  of  the  Eng- 
lish dissyllable,  unless  it  ends  with  the  vowel  at 
MS.  Thus  we  see  the  shortening  power  of  out 
English  antepenultimate  accent,  which  shortens 
every  antepenultimate  vowel  but  u  in  onr  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  words;  as  in  mimicus,  vtoldus, 
dec.  and  continues  its  shortening  power  in  the  pe- 
nultimate accent  of  these  words  when  anglicised 
intofnlmidr  and  vivid;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  dissyllables  is 
become  so  prevalent  in  our  language,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  its  sound,  and  the  disturbance  of  it* 
simplicity.  ^ 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  take 
a  view  of  such  words  as  are  either  of  Saxon  or 
French  original,  or  not  so  immediately  derived 
from  the  Latin  as  to  be  influenced  by  its  quantity. 

Dissyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  mid. 
die,  having  the  first  syllable  pronounced  long; 


sofa, 

epha, 

gala, 

china, 

»ra, 

bifeld, 

dotard, 

dotage, 

coping, 

Hlach, 

trlglyph, 


girtoh, 
ninith, 
cidi, 

ST- 

rebeck, 

SKfr 

nivel, 
haael, 
fdcil, 
evil,     • 


icorn, 

mason, 

dado, 

*go» 

bravo, 

trochar, 

Polar, 

grocer, 

spider, 

cider, 

wifer, 

wiger, 


egre, 

cipher 
father, 
siker, 
oker, 
"tdker, 
taper, 
toper, 
water, 
waver, 
lever, 
Uver, 
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t»*el. 


dftl 

b 


Pi, 


llilon. 


t*&bonr, 

tool  la, 
itjophet, 

'•fret, 
rolant, 
Hot, 
rax, 
baby. 

in  the  mid* 
ccd  shorts 

lettnet. 
Icliret, 

clftset, 

civet, 

trtvcl, 

rtvet, 

cdvet, 

figot, 

bigot, 

jYgot, 

sptgot, 

Btvot, 
emit, 

oevert, 

cepbt, 

provost, 

gsntot, 

shadow, 

widow, 

htfney, 

comely, 

many, 

oftoy, 

Wry, 

Wsy, 

bsvy, 

I  vy, 

ttvy, 

prtvy, 

pity. 


f  tfaie 

rds  where  the  first  vowel  it 

to  tome  inspectors 

ble  thai  the  original  teod- 

was    to  tbe  long 

ultimate  rowel.    Bat  as  Mr* 

iously   observes,  "the  rale  b 

al    u>  be   admitted,  and  b  un- 

tbe  natoc e  of  oar  pronan- 

quotes  Dr.  rVallb,  who  says, 

•%«it«ta,   lingual  nostra  ratio  anb» 

Have  made  the  progress  of  Ian- 

9    will  observe,  it  h  presumed, 

amde  of  vowels  change  to  the 

It  consonants  to  the  easier, 

ela  to  short  ones.    This,  it  is 

found  to  he  true  in  all  las» 

aaa  oar  owe  ;  and  sach  alteratioa 

»ta  the  nature  of  man  and  of  so* 

La*  object  to  anderstanding  a  Ian* 

,-fMrtrh,  it  b  no  wonder  that  short 

encroaching  on  as,  and  depriv- 

of  oar  words  for  the  sake  of 

U  apparent  in  the  abbrevhv 

■>  when  compounded,  as  in  Aftea* 

g,  Ac.  918 :  bai  as  it  is  the  business 

eet  and  regulate  the  eccentricities 

tbe  excesses  of  custom,  it  should  be 

ery  philosophic  grammarian  to  keep 

the  original   genius  and  general 

igaage,  and  to  suffer  custom  to  de> 

from  them  as  possible.    But  although 

.wncy  or  want  of  analogy  can  alter  any 


%,  4STO  asa,  abases  A  inveterate*  error 
ideretur.    dim   enkn  pro  mutation* 

amutabantar  A  litters* :  A  si  qaando  eon- 
anJtqutd  mataeset,  scribenai  qaoqoe  modes 
reatieheiur.  Unde  qoum  aped  Simians  A 
m  9ml  A  Arras*  dieeretor  A  seriberetar, 
ansultb  aoriam  delicib  e  voeali  rejeeta, 
aasras  ill  ins  videretur  tonus,  •  littera  soa- 

•u,  A  swoo  expressa;  ita  ot  eoram  loco 
.  Servmf  prnlatem  A  scriptum  sit.  Adoftphi 
r«ki  Brngensb  De  Vet.  et  Rest.  Pronan. 


pronunciation  which  is  once  acknowledged  a 
settled,  yet*  when  a  pronunciation  is  waverii 
consistency, analogy,  and  general  principles.  ou| 
to  decide  against  a  great  majority  of  mere  fash, 
and  caprice.  * 

Thus  nave  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  distinct  v! 
of  tbe  correspondence  between  the  accent  i 
quantity  of  the  learned  languages  and  our  01 
and  to  rescue  a  plain  Englishman  (who,  as  J 
Jonson  says  of  Shakespeare,  has  little  Latin  1 
less  Greek)  from  the  supercilious  criticism 
those.  Greeklings  and  Latini tasters,  who  are  of 
remarkably  ignorant  of  their  own  language,  1 
yet  frequently  decide  upon  its  accent  and  qu 
tity,  because  they  have  a  smattering  of  Gr< 
and  Latin.  If  the  question  turns  upon  the  sec 
of  an  English  word,  the  Latin  word  it  is  derii 
from  b  immediately  produced,  and  sentei 
passed  without  appeal ;  and  yet,  if  the  KnsJi 
man  were  to  ask  tbe  rale  on  which  this  decis 
b  founded,  the  scholar  would,  in  all  probabil 
be  at  a  loss  to  tell  him.  Has  every  English  wr 
he  might  say,  the  same  accent  as  the  Latin  w 
from  which  it  U  derived  f  This  the  scholar  co 
not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  least  re< 
lection  woe  Id  tell  him  that  pertunone,  acrtmc 
Ae.  cannot  be  accented  after  the  Latin  went 
Ma,  acrimonia,  Ac.  as  the  Latin  is  never  accen 
higher  than  the  antepenultimate.  But  perh 
the  English  word  is  adopted  whole  from 
Latin.  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  pretence 
pronouncing  it  with  the  Latin  accent;  and  yet 
see  how  many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  r 
see  No.  59*,  6.  Or,  perhaps,  the  English  w< 
though  anglicised,  retains  the  same  numbei 
syllables.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
ewes'  rale  for  preserving  the  Latin  accent,  hy 
general  as  to  be  neglected  in  a  thousand  insten 
see  No.  093,/,  g.  a,  4,  A.  But  if  the  scholar,  1 
often  the  case,  huddles  quantity  and  accent  U 
ther,  and  infers  tbe  English  quantity  from 
Latin,  the  Englbh  scholar  needs  only  to  r 
him  to  the  selections  here  given,  Nos.  544, 542 
show  the  inanity  of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the  wh 
therefore,  I  natter  myself  that  men  of  lean 
will  he  gratified  to  see  the  subject  in  a  eta 
point  of  view  than  any  in  which  it  has  ever  fa 
exhibited ;  and  the  plain  Englbh  scholar  wil 
indebtedto  me  for  giving  him  as  clear  and 
Unct  an  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  Gr 
and  Latin  accent  and  quantity,  and  the  act 
and  quantity  of  hb  native  tongue,  as  if  he 
Homer  and  Horace  by  heart;  and  for  placing 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  pert  minor  critic  ks,  1 
are  constantly  insulting  him  with  their  kn 
ledge  of  the  dead  languages. 

Qf  the  Qwonttty  ef  fat  Unaccented  TotrtU  not 
the  seme  Sellable  with  Consonants. 

547.  Accented  syllables,  as  we  have  before 
served,  119,  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  ea 
comprehended,  when  they  are  once  settled 
custom  or  analogy  ;  but  those  immediately  bei 
or  after  the  accent  are  in  a  state  of  uncertaii 
which  some  of  oar  best  judges  find  themsel 
enable  to  remove.  Borne  grammarians  h 
called  all  the  open  voweU  before  or  after  the 
cent  short,  though  the  ear  so  evidently  dicti 
the  contrary  in  the  s»  in  utUUw,  the  o  in  obtdie 
Ac.  Some  nave  saved  themselves  the  troubl 
farther  search  by  comprehending  these  vo* 
under  the  epithet  obscure :  nay,  so  unfixed 
the  sounds  of  these  voweU  seem,  that  Dr.  1 
rick,  whose  Rhetorical  Dictionary  shows  he 
possessed  of  very  great  philological  abiltl 
seems  as  much  at  a  loss  about  them  as  the  m< 
est  grammarian  in  the  kingdom ;  for  when 
comes  to  mark  the  soand  of  the  vowel  o  in 
first  syllable  of  a  series  of  words  with  the  ace 
on  the  second,  he  makes  the  0  in  promwfge,  < 
pel,  and  preUx,  long,  a*  they  ought  to  be  ; 
the  name  letter  m  proboscis,  aroretd,  and  pr 
dure,  short*  Dominion,  domestic Jt .  donation, 
domain,  are  marked  as  if  pronounced  dom-in 
dom-esHck,  don-ation,  and  domain,  with  tb 
short ;  while  the  first  of  docility,  potential, 
monotony,  have  the  e  marked  long,  as  hi  doi 
potent,  and  modish  j  though  it  is  certain  to  a 
monstratton,  that  the  etymology,  accent, 
letters,  being  the  same,  the  same  soand  mast 
produced,  unless  where  custom   has-  preeh 
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marked  ft  difference  \  and  that  the  first  syllables 
of  promulge,  propel,  and  prsfsr,  and  those  of  pro- 
boscis, proceed,  and  procedure,  have  no  such  dif- 
ference, seems  too  evident  to  need  proof*. 

548.  I  know  it  may  be  demanded,  with  great 
plausibility,  how  do  I  know  that  there  is  not  this 
very  inconsistency  in  custom  itself  f  What  right 
have  1  to  soppose  that  custom  is  not  as  vague  and 
capricious  in  these  syllables  as  in  those  under  the 
accent  1  To  which  I  answer :  if  custom  has  de- 
termined the  sound  of  these  vowels,  the  dispute 
is  at  an  end.  I  Implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion ;  bat  if  professors  or  the  art  disagree  in  their 
opinions,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign  that  custom  is  not  al- 
together so  clear  in  its  sentence ;  and  1  must  in- 
sist  on  reeurring  to  principles  till  custom  has  un- 
equivocally decided. 

649.  Every  vowel  that  is  neither  shortened  by 
the  accent,  nor  succeeded  by  a  double  consonant, 
naturally  terminates  a  syllable  ;  and  this  termi- 
nating vowel,  though  not  so  properly  long  as  if 
the  accent  were  on  it,  would  be  very  improperly 
termed  short,  if  by  short,  as  is  often  the  case,  be 
meant  shut,  4)9.  According  to  this  idea  of  sylla- 
bication, it  is  presumed  that  the  word  opinion 
would  mil  into  three  distinct  parts,  and  every 
part  be  terminated  by  a  consonant  bat  the  first; 

thU8,<MrfM-fc>ft. 

390.  But  it  may  be  demanded,  what  reason  is 
there  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  dividing  the 
word  in  this  manner,  rather  than  into  op4n4on, 
where  a  consonant  ends  every  syllable  f  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases  of  delicacy,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  what  is  right,  by  first  proving 
what  is  wrong.  Every  ear  would  be  hurt,  if  the 
first  syllable  of  opinion  and  opulence  were  pro- 
nounced exactly  alike,  op-ia-le*  would  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  o*pin-l*n  as  o-pu-lamce  f rom  op-u-ienct, 
and  consequently  a  different  syllabication  ought 
to  be  adopted  ;  but  as  opulence  is  rightly  divided 
into  op-u-lence,  opinion  must  be  divided  into  o-pin- 
ion  ;  that  is,  the  o  must  be  necessarily  separated 
from  the  p,  as  in  o~pen  ;  for,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, every  vowel  pronounced  alone  has  its 
open  sound,  as  nothing  but  its  junction  with  a 
consonant  can  shut  it,  and  consequently  unac- 
cented vowels  not  necessarily  joined  to  a  conso- 
nant are  always  open  ;  therefore,  without  violating 
the  fundamental  laws  of  pronunciation,  opinion 
must  necessarily  be  divided  into  o-pin-ion  and  not 
op-inAon,  and  the  o  pronounced  as  in  the  word 
open,  and  not  as  in  opulence  ;  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  proved. 

991.  If  these  reasons  are  valid  with  respect  to 
the  vowel  in  question,  they  have  the  same  force 
with  respect  to  every  other  vowel  not  shut  by  a 
consonant  throughout  the  language.  That  the 
vowels  in  this  situation  are  actually  open,  we 
may  easily  perceive  by  observing  that  vowel, 
which,  from  its  diphthongal  and  semi-consonant 
sound,  is  less  liable  to  suffer  by  obscure  pronun- 
ciation than  any  other.  The  letter  ss,  in  this  si- 
tuation, always  preserves  itself  fall  and  open,  as 
we  may  observe  in  utility,  lucubration,  Ac.  The 
*,  the  most  open  of  all  the  simple  vowels,  has  the 
same  tendency  in  obedience,  opake,  position,  Ac. 
the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  event,  in  the  second 


•  I  am  aware  that  this  ingenious  writer  seems 
to  avoid  this  inconsistency,  by  premising,  in  his 
Rhetorical  Grammar,  page  43,  that  he  has  some- 
times marked  the  *  m  words  beginning  with  a 
preposition  with  the  oratorial,  and  sometimes 
with  the  colloquial  pronunciation  :  thus,  in  com- 
mune, communicate,  tee.  the  oratorial  sound  is 
given  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  common,  while  the 
colloquial  sound  changes  the  o  into  u,  as  if  the 
words  were  written  cummune,  cummunicate,  dec. : 
but  the  distinction  in  these  examples  does  not 
touch  the  point :  here  there  is  a  change  only  of 
one  short  sound  for  another,  and  not  any  pro- 
miscuous use  of  a  long  and  short,  or  open  and 
shut  sound  of  the  same  letter.  Dr.  Kenrick  him. 
self,  when  he  marks  the  o  in  proboscis,  proceed, 
and  procedure,  does  not  adopt  the  short  u,  as  he 
does  in  commune,  communicate,  Ac;  nor  is  he 
aware  of  the  essential  difference,  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  in  the  double  con- 
sonant in  one  set  of  words,  and  the  single  one  in 
the  other.  * 


of  delegate,  the  first  and  third  of  evangelist,  in  th« 
second  of  gaiety,  nicety,  Ac.  the  a  in  the  first  o# 
abate,  and  the  second  of  probable,  Ac.  and  the  m 
in  nullity.  This  unaccented  letter  being  no  more 
than  e,  and  this  sound,  when  long,  corresponding; 
exactly  with  its  short  sound  (which  is  not  the; 
case  with  any  of  the  other  vowels,  4)9,  06),.  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  short,  or,  open 
and  shut  sound  of  this  letter,  is  less  perceptible 
than  in  any  other :  yet  we  may  easily  perceive) 
that  a  delicate  pronunciation  evidently  leaves  it 
open  when  unaccented  in  indivisibility,  as  this* 
word  would  not  be  justly  pronounced  if  the  4  in 
every  syllable  were  closed  by  a  oonsontot,  ss  if 
divided  into  l*4lv4s4b-U-it-y  ;  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  syllables  would,  indeed,  be  justly  pro- 
nounced according  to  this  division,  as  these  have 
all  accentual  force,  which  shuts  this  vowel,  and 
joins  it  to  the  succeeding  consonant ;  but  in  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables,  there  is  no 
such  force,  and  consequently  it  must  remain  apen 
and  unconnected  with  the  consonant ;  though,  as 
was  before  observed,  the  long,  and  short  sound  of 
this  vowel  are  so  near  each  other,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  less  perceived  than  in  the  rest.  Every 
ear  would  be  displeased  at  such  a  pronunciation 
as  is  indicated  by  ut-tU4U-y,  luc-cub-bration,  am 
pin-ion,  pos-ition,  ev-vent,  ev~von-gel-Ust,  ab-bata, 
probibab-bte,  Ac. ;  but  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  vowels  out  of  the  stress  ought  to  be 
kept  open  in  these  words,  the  slender  4  must  be 
kept  open  in  the  same  situation  in  the  word  sjs- 
di~vis-U>U-l4yt  and  every  similar  word  in  the 
language  •. 

453.  From  all  this  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  custom  adopted  by  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns of  joining  the  sirigle  consonant  to  the  latter 
vowel  in  syllabication,  when  investigating  the 
unknown  sotfhd  of  a  word,  has.  its  foundation  in 
reason  and  good  sense :  that  the  only  reason  why 
vowels  are  short  and  shut,  is  their  junction  with 
a  consonant ;  so  those  that  are  not  joined  to  con- 
sonants, when  we  are  not  speaking,  metrical ly, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  short  or  shut :  and 
that  as  all  accented  vowels,  when  final  or  pro- 
nounced alone,  have  their  open  sound,  so  those 
vowels  that  are  alone  or  final  in  a  syllable  must 
necessarily  retain  their  open  sound  likewise,  as 
nothing  but  uniting  instantaneously  with  the  suc- 
ceeding consonant  can  shut  them  :  and  though 
nothing  but  a  delicate  ear  will  direct  us  to  the 
degree  of  openness  with  which  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  first  unaccented  o  in  docility,  domes* 
tick,  potential,  proceed,  monastick,  monotony,  Ac. 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  exactly  under  the 
same  predicament,  with  respect  to  sound,  in  all 
these  words  :  and  as  they  can  never  be  pro- 
nounced short  and  shut,  as  if  written  dossility, 
dommestick,  Ac.  without  hurting  the  dullest  ear  ; 
so  the  e  in  event,  evangelist,  Ac.  and  the  i  in  the 
third  syllable  of  utility,  and  in  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  of  indivisibility,  can  never  be  sounded 
as  if  joined  to  the  consonant  without  offending 
every  delicate  ear,  and -overturning  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  pronunciation. 

553.  The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  of  syllabication  which  determines  the 
sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  is  when  e  suc- 
ceeds the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  r,  as  in  li- 
teral, general,  misery,  Ac.  which  can  never  be 
pronounced  literal,  gen-e-rat,  mis-e-ry,  Ac.  with- 
out the  appearance  or  affectation.  In  this  situa- 
tion we  find  the  r  corrupt  the  sound  of  the  e,  as 
it  does  that  of  every  other  vowel  when  in  a  final 
unaccented  syllable.  For  this  consonant  being 
nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  unavoidably  mixes 
with  the  e  in  this  situation,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
obscure  sound  of  short  ss,  418,  a  sound  to  which 


•  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Sheridan  considered  the 
unaccented  vowel  i,  whether  ending  a  »y  liable, 
or  joined  to  the  succeeding  consonant,  as  stand- 
ing for  the  same  sound  ;  for  we  see  him  some- 
times making  use  of  one  division,  and  sometimes 
of  another :  thus  he  divides  the  word  dLver-si-ty 
with  the  4  terminating  the  penultimate  syllable, 
and  u-ny-ver-tit-y  with  the  same  i  united  to  the 
consonant.  The  same  variety  takes  place  in  the 
words  di-vis-i-bil-i-ty  and  m~di-»U4-bU4t-y,  while 
Dr.  Kenrick  divides  all  words  of  this  termination 
regularly  in  the  former  manner. 


OF  THE  QUANTITY  OP  UNACCENTED  VOWELS. 


*t 


unaccented  vowel*  before  r  have 
o  evident  a  tendency. 
An  obscure  idea  of  the  principles  of  sylla- 
jnst  laid  down,  and  the  conlrmdictkm   to 
perceived  ia  this  exception,  hat  made  most 
ir  ortkocpisU  extremely  wavering  and  oncer- 
fas  their  division  of  words  into  syllables,  when 
entcd  *  has  preceded  r,  where  we  not 
tbem  differing  from  each  other,  bnt 
even  from  themselves : 


SO.  I  have  been  the  more  copions  in  my  col- 
lection of  these  varieties,  that  I  might  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  any  over- 
sight or  mistake  of  the  press  :  nor  is  It  any  won- 
der when  the  principles  of  syllabication  so  strong- 
ly incline  as  to  leave  the  vowel  e,  like  the  other 
vowels,  open  before  a  single  consonant ;  and  the 
ear  so  decidedly  tells  us,  that  this  letter  is  not  al- 
ways open  when  preceded  by  the  accent,  and 
followed  by  r,  it  Is  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  a  writer 
should  be  perplexed,  and  that  he  should  some- 
times  incline  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  1  am  conscious  I  have  not  always  been 
free  from  this  inconsistency  myself.  The  ex- 
amples therefore  which  1  have  selected,  will,  I 
Hope,  folly  iostify  me  in  the  syllabication  I  have 
adopted  ;  which  is,  that  of  sometimes  separating 
the  e  from  the  r  in  this  situation,  and  sometimes 
When  solemn  and  deliberate  speaking  has 
to  admit  of  lengthening  the  e,  1  have 
letimes  made  it  end  the  syllable ;  when  this* 
was  not  the  case,  I  have  sometimes  joined  it  to 
the  r  :  thus,  as  e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
snrsvcernfe,  reverberate,  Ac.  seems,  in  solemn 
speaking,  to  admit  of  a  small  degree  of  length 
and  distinctness,  it  ends  a  syllable  ;  but  as  no  so- 
lemnity of  pronunciation  seems  to  admit  of  the 
same  length  and  openness  of  the  e  in  tolerate,  de- 
Ueerate,  Ac  H  is  united  with  r,  and  sounded  in 
the  notation  by  short  m.  It  ought,  however,  to 
rfbJIy  observed,  that  though  the  e  in  this 
hi  sosactimrs  separated  from  the  r,  there 


Is  no  speaking,  however  deliberate  and  solemn, 
that  will  not  admit  of  uniting  it  to  r,  and  pro- 
nouncing H  like  short  u,  without  offending  the 
nicest  and  most  critical  ear. 

559.  It  must  also  be  noted,  that  this  alteration 
of  the  sound  of  e  before  r  is  only  when  it  follows 
the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  933,530 ; 
for  when  it  is  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word, 
though  unaccented,  it  keeps  its  true  sound  :  thus, 
though  the  e  Is  pronounced  like  u  in  miter,  alter*, 
tion,  Ac.  yet  in  perfection,  terr\fick,  Ac.  this  let- 
ter is  as  pure  as  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  per- 
fect, terrible,  Ac. 

557.  Something  like  the  corruption  of  the  sound 
of  unaccented  e  before  r  we  may  perceive  in  the 
colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  o  in  the 
same  situation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  best 
nrthoepists  differ  in  their  notation  of  this  letter  : 
thus  memory,  memorable,  Immemorable,  memorably, 
memorise,  have  the  o  pronounced  like  short  *  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott «  and  memorandum, 
with  the  o,  as  ia  open  ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  give* 
the  o  in  all  these  words  the  sound  it  has  in  th» 
conjunction  or.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  the  unac 
cented  o  in  corporal,  corporate,  and  corporation, 
like  the  o  in  open  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  pronoonceo  this 
o  in  corporal,  corporate,  and  corporation,  like 
short «,  and  the  same  letter  in  Incorporate  and 
Incorporation  like  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Dr.  Ken. 
rick,  like  the  o  in  the  former  instances.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  uniform  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  the  same  vowel  like  short  u  in  or 
maur,  armorer,  armory  %  pillory,  suasory,  per- 
suasory,  allegory,  compulsory,  cursory,  and  pre- 
datory; while  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the  o  in 
armour  and  armory  like  the  «  in  open,  and  the 
same  letter  in  pillory,  allegory,  and  cursory,  like 
the  o  in  or,  nor,  Ac.  This  diversity,  among  good 
judges,  can  arise  from  nothing  but  the  same  un- 
certainty of  the  sound  of  this  letter  that  we  have 
just  observed  of  the  e  /  but  if  we  narrowly  watch 
our  pronunciation,  we  shall  find  that  the  unac- 
cented o  may  be  opened  and  lengthened,  in  de- 
liberate speaking,  without  hurting  the  ear.  which 
Is  not  always  the  case  with  e  ;  and  this  has  in- 
duced me  generally  to  separate  the  •  from  the 
succeeding  r  when  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cent ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  the  rapidity  of 
colloquial  speaking  often  reduces  it  to  short  u 
without  offending  the  ear :  but  when  tfie  o  is  re- 
moved more  than  one  syllable  from  the  accent 
the  most  deliberate  speaking  generally  lets  % 
slide  into  the  other  vowel :  for  which  reason  I 
have  commonly  marked  it  in  this  manner.- 


It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  of  my 
readers,  that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  upon 
these  nice  distinctions  of  sound,  in  which  judges 
themselves  are  found  to  disagree;  but  when  we 
consider  how  many  syllables  in  the  language  are 
unaccented,  and  that  these  syllables  are  those 
in  which  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  pronunchv 
tion  of  natives  consists  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
necessity  of  having  as  distinct  and  permanent 
sounds  as  possible,  to  which  we  may  refer  these 
fleeting  and  evanescent  ones,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  investigate 
as  a  useless  part  of  philology. 


m.  A  TABLE  «/  th*  SIMPLE  and  DIPHTHONGAL  VOWEJ.Q  rtf erred  to  fy  iki 

Figure*  ever  the  Litter*  in  thi*  Dictionary. 


■■olish  sounds,  raiacii  soumm. 

tt"  ^  J^  ^^  J^Uah  ^  as  In  flte, pl-oer,  Ac.  7S -   -        -    -  i  in  fee,  tyie. 

lY  S*  £°* }*£***  *'  M  ln  / 11 #.f .H*?.*  P";*5'  niam-mi,  77 •  in /«&,  r<££. 

Li  The  brad  German  a,  at i  in if  111,  will,  wjker,  61 a  in  4g«.  CAdipw. 

1  i.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fit,  mlt,  mir»ry,  61 a  in/of,  am/Jm. 

L  J.  JW  long  ffMin  ml.  hire,  mUre,  me-diom,  OS {  in  mUre,  epUre. 

t.L  Ac  short  e,  a*  in  mit,  lit.gct,** *  in  mttu,netu. 

\'\  5«^*pfc«>»»f»l  «•«•«»  P*n«»  title,  165 aV  in  lu'iqw,  naif. 

ft. 1  The  short  sample  I,  as  in  pin,  tiule,  167 -    -   -   *  in  in*i,tUri. 

I.  *.  The  lone  open  #, as  In  n*.  nsle,  nt-tlce  161   ------   - 0U1 » j^fe  j^ 

I*!"  y^^cloaee,  asinmlve,pr»re,  164   -    •    -    -   - 0u  in  mouvoir,  wiuvoir. 

V.  i.  The  long  brood  *,  as  in  nsr,  fir,  «r ;  like  the  broad  i,  167   - *  in  er.  for.  eacor 

«.«.  The  short  brood  e,  as  in  ns%  net,  g«t,  163 oinhrtti.mte. 

ti.  The  long  diphthongal  »,  as  in  tibe,  co-pid,  171 «**  in  Cieutat,  ekUnmne 

1 L  The  short  simple  «,  as  in  tab,  cap,  sip.  17* e»in  neuf,  vtuf 

1 4.  The  middle  or  obtuse  u,  as  in  bill,  fall,  pill,  176--. ouln  beuie  fonte/poute. 

g.  The  long  broad  4,  and  the  short  f ,  as  in  Ml,  680 tf  in  cytfoWtf,  htrfiqu* 

*i  The  long  brood  4,  and  the  middle  obtase  4,  as  in  th4&,  piiod,  319 «rs  in  deu& 

7».  The  acute  or  sharp  th,  as  in  Mink,  fain,  468. 
Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  mis,  taut,  41, 66,  46% 

Ml  When  G  k  minted  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  to  get,  gene,  Ac.  as  go,  »We 
east,  Ac  ;  when  it  has  its  soft  sound,  it  is  spelled  in  the  notation  by  the  consonant  J,  as  giant' 
Jhfcr.jieutf,  jfcs^cr.    Tbe  same  may  be  observed  of  S:  the  Roman  character  denotes  its  hard  souud' 
■  da,  nw,  Ac  as  so,  ail,  sense,  Ac.  }  its  soft  sound  is  spelled  by  s,  as  rise,  tcmist,  Ac.  rear,  re*#,  Ac. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

bthecomrseof  a  criUeal  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  ln  the  foregoing  Principles, 
time  n  scarcely  a  word  of  any  difficulty  or  diversity  of  sound  which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  the 
tnt  proBimctaUon,  with  the  reasons  and  authorities  for  it.  pointed  out ;  so  that  if  the  inspector  s'honld 
sataeet  with  sufficient  information  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  word,  let  him  consult  the  Principles 
moer  the  soaW,  dtpktknng,  or  consonant,  be  wishes  to  be  explained,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will 
nett  with  the  satisfaction  he  requires.  Thus  to  know  something  more  concerning  the  g  in  the  word 
mmm,  which  some  speakers  pronounce  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  into  the  Principles  under 
tat  letter  G,  No*  666,  and  he  will  find  additional  observations  to  those  in  the  Dictionary  under  the 
ueid.  It  is  true  that  moat  of  these  doubtful,  as  well  as  other  words,  are  referred  to  the  Principles  ; 
hn  tf  this  reference  should  by  chance -be  omitted,  it  is  hoped  that  this  Advertisement  will  supply 

mWn  afmanammuammv 
umw  m^aaYM4ln#ye 

X.  B«— A  word  not  found  In  the  Dictionary  amy  possibly  he  met  with  m  the  Appendix. 
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Ike  figures  after  the  words  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  pre- 
fixed to  this  Dictionary,  where  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  are  explained  at  large. 
Thus,  78  refers  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  A;  OS  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  E; 
sad  so  of  the  rest. 

lie  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  rowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and 
the  index  tT  before  these  words  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  diphthongal  sounds, 
where  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  exhibited  at  one  view.  Thus,  tt  569  refers 
to  the  table  in  the  opposite  page. 


**•*»*#**#****■  *+■+++++-++  +++++* ++*■» « +■*+ *+ ##>  »+++, 
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A, 

^il^'J^f  TS' **' 7' ^ *» I*1 8I~n# M' »**¥— Plne  1«. Ph  lOT-Mn*  162,  move  164, 
»* 1«,  nftt  16*— tobe  171,  tub  178,  bill  17S— oil  299—  pound  SI 5— thin  466,  this  469. 

A  THE  first  letter  of  the  alphabets.  A, 
7  aa  article  Mt  before  noansof  the  siognlar  nunv 
Mr;  « bub,  « tree.    Before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  it  is  written  «,m,moi.    .4  is  sometimes 
aaeaD,ftt,£rwft*  A.    A  is  placed  before  a  parti- 
opje,  or  participial  noon  ;  gone  a  banting,  come  a 
"SP**    -^  he*  a  aigulocatioe  denoting  proportion : 
*»  landlord  h«U  a  hundred,  a  year. 
^7  The  change  of  the  letter  a  into  an  before  a 
">**' or  mute  4  for  the  sake  of  soaud  seems  to  de- 
JJ*«  amfe  attention  than  has  generally  been  given  to 
Bif  *at  of  oar  grammarians,  end  will  therefore  be 
■ader  Lhe  article  An;  which 


ttu 


Qf  tki  alphabetical  Pronunciation  0/ 
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^Sonuay  nrofoand  and  ingenious  observations  have 
■*»  ■Mde  epoB  this  first  step  to  lilerature,£liat  volumes 
■JfW  be  tiled  witb  the  erudition  that  has  been  lavish- 
"•»  *W»  letter  alone.  The  priority  of  piece  it 
Jj*"*» 1B  *U  alphabet*,  bee  made  it  so  taoch  the  ob- 
g*«tteatioa,  y,^  philologists  sappose  the  tounda- 
2Slorl,la«  bo1  weakly  laid,  till  the  natural  and 
^flhworyorthc  first  letter  be  fully  settled, 
^■■t^owever  deep  have  been  their  researches  into 
y_ory»  of  this  letter,  we  Sad  ao  aatlior  In  our  lan- 
PVws hitherto  attempted  10  settle  thedlspntes  that 
■J  •"*■  between  the  natives  of  England,  Ireland, 
JTi*"0*1*'  aboat  the  true  sound  of  it,  when  called 
n,  1  ****■  l*******  therefore,  of  tracing  this  cba- 
■■**  lareegb  the  circles  of  Gomer,  the  Egyptian 
wreglyphics,  the  mysterious  Abraxas,  or  the  Irish 


*■*, ant,  it  will  be  neeessary  to  consider  the  ne- 
■*•»  a  rowrl :  which  grammarians  are  generally 
JJJ*  *i  draaiag  to  be  *  a  simple  articulate  sound, 
**w  4>  ike  impaise  of  the  volte  by  the  opening 

21   <fc****c(n  *•  ■  P»rtl**l*r  manner."    Now,  as 
wmf  waafc  by  itself  1*  sounded  long,  u  nothing  k»i 


its  Junction  with  a  consonant  can  make  it  otherwise, 
it  Is  natural,  wht a  pronouncing  this  vowel  alone,  to 
give  it  the  long  open  sound ;  bnt  as  this  long  open 
soond  b  threefold,  as  heard  in  face,  father,  and  spa- 
rer, a  question  arises,  which  of  these  long  sounds 
shall  we  adopt  »s  a  common  name  to  the  whole 
species  of  this  letter  f  The  Engthh  make  choice  of 
the  a  In  face,  the  Irish  of  that  In  father,  and  the 
Scotch  of  that  in  water.  Each  party  product- a  words 
where  the  letter  a  is  sonndeil  in  the  manner  th«y 
contend  for;  but  when  we  demmd  why  one  should 
have  the  preference,  the  controversy  is  commoaiy  at 
an  end  ;  any  farther  reasons  are  either  too  remote  oc 
too  insignificant  to  be  produced :  and  indeed*  K  a  dl> 
verslty  of  names  to  voweis  did  not  confonnd  ut  in  our 
spelling,  or  declaring  to  each  other  the  component 
letters  of  a  word,  It  woold  be  entirely  needless  to  ea- 
ter into  to  trifling  a  question  as  the  mere  name  of  a 
letter;  but  when  we  find  ourselves  enable  to  convey 
signs  to  each  other  on  account  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  and  that  words  themselves  are  endangered  by 
aa  improper  utterance  of  their  component  parts,  It 
seem*  highly  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  an  uniformity 
In  this  point,  which,  insignificant  as  It  may  seem,  Uv 
andoabtedly  the  foundation  of  a  Just  and  regular 
pronunciation.  * 

The  first  rale  for  naming  a  letter,  when  pronounced 
alone,  seems  to  be  this:  Whatever  sound  we  give  to 
a  letter  when  terminating  a  syllable,  the  same  sound 
ought  to  be  given  to  it  when  pronounced  alone ;  be- 
cause, in  both  cases,  they  have  their  prlmaiy,  simple 
•oiind,  uninfluenced  by  a  succeeding  vowel  or  conso- 
nant; and,  therefore,  when  we  pronounce  a  letter 
alone,  it  oagbt  to  have  such  a  sound  as  does  not  sap- 
pose  the  existence  of  any  other  letter.  Hut  where. 
ever  a  terminates  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it 
(the  oaly  state  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  pure  )  it 
has  always  the  English  sound  of  that  kt«er.  The  onlv 
exceptions  to  this  rale  are,  the  woids  fa-t her.  master 
snd  water;  and  that  these  are  merely  exceptions  an* 
pears  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  a  is  nro- 
uonnced  otherwise  la  parent,  papal,  taper,  fatal 
*e.  The  other  vowels  aave  their  names  exVtiy'Sml- 
iar  to  the  sound  they  have  in  a  similar  situation,  aa 
the  e  like  that  in  fm+grlm,  the  I  like  the  i  in  ttJUi 
'he  •  as  the  0  ia  *e-Me,  aad.  the  aj  like  the  « la  fetjarv 
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Thus,  as  it  appear*  from  the  general  analogy  of  pro- 
nunciation, that  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  the  English 
adopt |  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  hec«Marllv  sop 
pove  th«  existence  of  any  other  «ound,  it  inevitably 
follows  that  theirs  only  is  the  proper  appellation  of 
that  letter. 

But  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  de- 
termine the  true  aon&d  of  the  vowels  when  pro- 
nounced singly ;  and  lhai  is,  Che  sound  they  have 
when  preserved  long  and  open  by  the  flual  e.  Thus 
we  ca'i  the  letter  e  by  the  sound  it  Iihs  in  theme,  the 
letter  i  as  It  sounds  in  time,  the  letter  o  as  beard  in 
tone,  and  the  u  as  In  tune ;  and  why  the  letter  a 
should  not  be  prouounced  .1  he;! id  in  face  cannot 
be  conceived,  as  each  of  the  other  vowels  has,  like  a, 
a  variety  of  other  sounds,  as  they  :irc  united  with  let- 
ters which,  in  tome  measure,  alter  their  quality. 

Tn  consequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of 
the  a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we  sett  the 
natives  of  Ireland  very  prone  to  a  diiferent  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  where  this  letter  occurs;  and. 
Indeed,  ie>is  quite  consistent  with  their  doctrine  of 
the  Bound  of  a,  that  the  words  parent,  papal,  taper, 
and  fatal,  should  be  pronounced  pah-rent,  pah-pal, 
tah- per,  una  faJital.  We  And  ihc  Scotch  likewise  in- 
clinable to  the  same  pronunciation  of  a,  when  in 
words,  as  when  aloue.  Thus  we  bear  batotan  for 
Satan,  satocred  for  sacred,  and  latv-ity  for  laity; 
and  this  is  perfccil>  consistent  with  the  manner  in 
which  thty  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone :  there 
4*  no  medium,  if  this  be  not  the  true  pronunciation 
of  these  words,  the  a  is  certainly  to  be  sounded  as  the 
English  do :  for,  whenever  the  English  give  the  Ita- 
lian sound,  as  It  may  be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the 
words  father  and  matter,  it  it  always  in  consequence, 
of  its  junction  with  some  consonant, which  determines 
it  to  that  sound  ;  as  in  monosyllables  terminating  in 
r,  as  bar.  car,  far:  but  where  it  is  not  affected  by  a 
succeeding  cousonant,  as  in  the  word*  parent,  papal, 
natal,  fatal,  we  then  hear  it  pronounced  as  the 
•lender  English  a,  both  in  and  out  of  competition. 

It  will,  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  most  fre- 
quent short  sound  of  a,  as  beard  in  eat,  rat,  mat, 
carry,  marry, parry,  is  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian 
a  \n  father,  car,  mar,  par,  and  not  the  short  sound 
of  the  a  iu  care,  mare,  and  pare  ;  but  It  may  be  an- 
swered, that  tide  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
name  of  the  letter,  and  the  most  frequent  short  sound, 
is  common  to  the  rest  of  the  vow  els :  for  the  o,  as 
heard  in  cot,  not,  rat,  is  not  the  short  sound  uf  the  o 
In  coat,  note,  wrote,  but  of  the  a  in  voter,  or  of  the 
diphthongs  in  caught,  naught,  and  wrought ;  and 
if  we  ought  tn  call  the  a,  ah,  because  its  short  sound 
corresponds  to  ah  for  the  very  same  reason  we  ought 
to  call  the  o,  au;  and  a  similar  alteration  must  take 
place  with  the  rest  of  the  vowels.  As  therefore,  from 
the  variety  of  sounds  the  vowels  have,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  some  times  sounding 
the  letftr  one  way  in  a  syllab.e,  and  another  w»y  in 
a  word,  we  most  either  adopt  the  timple  long  sound 
when  we  would  pronounce  the  letter  alone,  or  invent 
new  names  for  every  ditterent  sound  in  a  different 
word,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

It  must  not  he  dissembled,  however,  that  the  sound 
Of  a,  when  terminating  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent, 
seems  more  inclined  to  the  Irish  than  the  English  a, 
and  that  the  ear  is  less  disgusted  with  the  sound  of 
Jh-mer  i  cah  than  of  A-mer4-cay :  but  to  this  it  may 
he  answered,  that  letters  not  under  the  accent,  in  a 
thousand  Instances,  deviate  from  their  trur  sound  , 
that  the  vowel  a,  like  several  other  vowels  In  a  final 
syllable  not  accented,  has  an  otocure  sound,  border* 
Ing  on  u;  but  if  the  a,  in  tb  s  situation,  were  pro- 
nounced ever  so  distinctly ,  and  that  this  pronnncUtioii 
were  clearly  the  a  in  father,  it  wonld  be  nothing  to 
the  purpose:  when  the  a  u  prouounced  alone,  it  may 
be  said  not  on  y  to  be  a  letter,  but  a  distinct  character, 
and  a  noun  substantive;  and,  as  such,  has  the  same 
force  as  the  letters  in  an  accented  syllable.  The  let- 
ter a,  therefore,  as  the  first  character  in  the  alphabet, 
may  always  be  said  to  have  the  accent,  and  ought  to 
have  the  same  long,  open  sound,  as  Is  given  to  that 
letter  when  accented  in  a  syllable,  and  not  influenced 
iu  Its  soond  by  auy  preceding  or  succeeding  eoa- 
conaut. 


We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  all  vowels,wheJ* 
pronounced  alone,  are  accented  and  long,  if  speistng 
be  the  pronunciation  of  lettei  s  alone,  {as  it  would  *>« 
absurd  to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent consonants  that  determine  the  sound  of  tne 
vowels  before  tbey  are  pronoui.ced,)  it  follow*,  thut 
in  spelling,  or  repeating  the  corapunmt  pait*  of  a 
word,  we  ought  to  give  those  parts  their  simple  and 
uncorabined  sound  :  but  there  is  no  nncombined  *ound 
of  the  vowel  a,  except  the  slender  sound  contended 
for,  unlets  in  the  words  father  and  master;  ami, 
therefore,  when  we  repeat  letters  singly,  in  oider  to 
declare  the  sound  of  a  word,  we  most  undoubtedly 
give  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound  we  ever 
give  it  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  numerous  class  la-dy>> 
pujgan,  mason,  basin,  Sec. 

Thus,  after  placing  every  objection  in  its  strongest 
light,  and  deducing  our  argument*  from  the  simplest 
and  dearest  principles,  this  important  question  seen* 
at  last  decided  in  favour.of  the  English  ;  who,  inde- 
pendent of  the  arguments  in  their  favour,  m  y  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  natural  right  to  determine  the  name 
of  the  letter  in  question,  though  it  has  been  so  often 
litigated  by  their  formidable  and  learoe<i,  though  Ju- 
nior, relations.  For  though,  in  some  cases,  the  nativt  a 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  adhere  rather  moie  closely 
to  analogy  thon  the  English  themselves,  yet  in  this  we 
find  the  English  pronounce  perfectly  agrteablv  to 
rule ;  and  that  the  slender  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
a,  as  they  pronounce  it  in  the  alphabet,  is  no  more 
than  giving  tt  that  simple  sound,  it  ever  has,  when  un- 
connected with  vowels  or  consonants  that  alter  ita 
power.  ' 

ABACUS,  aVakus, «.  [Latin.]    A  counting 

table  ;  the  uppermost  member  of  a  column. 
ABAFT,  a-balV,  ad.  545.  From  the  fore  part 

of  the  chip,  towards  the  stern. 
To  ABANDON,  a-ban'dun,  v.  «.  166.    To 

give  up,  resign,  or  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  forsake. 
ABANDONED,  i-baa'dund,    pari.     862 

Given  up $  forsaken ;  corrupted  in  the  highest 

degree. 

ABANDONMENT,  i-banMun-mint,  #.  The 
act  of  abandoning. 

ABARTICULATION,  Ab-ar-tik-6-1a'-shun, 

s.  290.    That  species  of  articulation  that  haa 

manifest  motion- 
To  ABASE,  a-base*,  o.  a.    To  cast  down,  to 

depress,  to  bring  low. 
ABASEMENT,  i-baaeMnint,  s.    The  state 

of  being  brought  low  ;  depression. 
To  ABASH,    abash,    v.   a.      To    make 

ashamed. 
To  ABATE,  a-bite',  tj.  a.  545.    To  lessen, 

to  diminish. 
To  ABATE,  4-bate',  v.  n.    To  grow  lets. 
ABATEMENT,  a-bate'-ment,  *.    The  act  of 

abating ;  the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by 

.  the  act  of  abating. 
ABATER,  a-ba'tur,  *.  08.    The  agent  or 

cause  by  which  an  abatement  is  procured. 
ABB,  ab,  8,    The  yarn  on  a  weaver^  warp. 
ABBACY,   aVba-se,  ».   452.    The  rights, 

possessions,  or  privileges  of  an  abbot. 
ABBESS,  ab'b&s,  «.    The  superior  of  a 

nunnery. 
ABBEY,  or  ABBY,  il/be,  *.  270.    A  mo- 

nastery  of  religious  persons,  whether  men  of 

women. 
ABBOT,  aVbot,  a.  166.    The  chief  of  a  con- 

vent  of  men. 
To  ABBREVIATE,  ab-bre  ve-ate,  v.  q.  505. 

T«j  shorten,  to  cut  short. 
ABBREVIATION,    ab-bre-Te-Vshfin,    t. 

The  act  of  shortening. 
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ABBREVIATOR,  ib-bre-ve-a'tur,  *.    One 

who  abridges.  521. 
ABBREVIATURE.  afc-bre'vfc-a-tchure,  a. 

461.    A  mark  used  for  s-bortening. 
To  ABDICATE,  abMe-kate,  r.  a.    To  give 

up  right,   to  resign.  503. 
ABDICATION,  ab-de-ka'sh&n, ».    The  act 

of  abdicating,  resignation.' 
ABDICATIVE*  lo'd^ca-tlre,  a.  512.   That 

which  causes  or  implies  ail  abdication. 

tt  Dr.  Johnson  places  the  accent  on  the  flr*t  »yl- 
labie  of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridaa  and  Mr.  I'eirjr 
•a  the  second,  'lbe  fotmer  It,  in  my  opinion,  the 
moat  correct. 

ABDOMEN,  Ib-doWn,  a.  603.  A  cavity 
ctiinmouJj  called  tlic  lower  venter  or  belly. 
5S1. 

ABDOMINAL,   ab^dcWnie-nil,  ?  a.  Re- 

AB  DOM  I  NOUS,  ab-doWme-nus. )  lating 
to  the  abdomen. 

To  ABDUCE,  ib-dusei,  v.  a.  To  draw  to  a 
different  pan,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  an- 
other. 

ABDUCENT,  ab-do/slnt,  a.  Muscle*  ab- 
doeent  serve  to  o|»en  orpuJl  hack  divers  parts 
of  the  bod  j. 

ABDUCTOR,  ab-duk'tor,  s.  166.  The  mus- 
cles, which  draw  backr  the  several  members. 

ABED,  i-b&i',  ad.    In  bed. 

ABERRANCE^  ab-eVrinse.  *.  A  devia- 
tion from  the  right  way,  an  errour. 

ABERRANCY,  ab-eVran-se.  The  same  with 


ABERRANT,  ib-eVrant, «.  -  Wandering  from 
the  riaht  or  known  way. 

ABERRATION,  a>-3r-ra'shun,  a.  The  act 
of  deviating  from  the  common  track. 

ABERRING,  ib-eVtfag,pert.  410.  Going 
astray.  . 

T«ABERUNCATE1Ab4-r0jilkate>9.a.  To 
,peJl  up  by.  the  roots,  91. ' 

To  ABET,"4-beV,  v.  a.  To  push  forward  an- 
other, to  support  him  in  bts  designs  by  con- 
nhrance,  eiicoorasetaent,  or  help. 

ABETMENT,  4-beVmeilit,  a.    The  act  of 

ABETTER,  or  ABETTOR,  i-beVtur,  a.  He 
that  abets  *  the  supporter  or  encourager  of  an- 
other. 166.  41& 

ABEYANCE,  a-ba/anse,  a.  The  right  of 
lea  simple  heth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is  all 
only  in  the  remembrance,  intendment,  and 
consideration  of  the  law. 

To  ABHOR,  ib-heV,  e. «.  168.  To  hate 
with  acrimony;,  to  loathe.  % 

ABHORRENCE,  ib-hoVrlnse,  7  a.    The 

ABHORRENGY,  abWr&^J  act  of 
abhorrint**  detestation.     „ 

ABHORRENT,  ab-stfr'rcnt, «.  166.  Struck 
with  abhorrence  j  contrary  to,  foreign,  incon- 
sistent with.  ,     , 

ABHORRER,  eb-horVuar,  «.  28.    A  hater, 


To  ABIDE,  i-braV,  9.  *.  To  dwell  in  a 
place,  not  to  remove  \  to  bear  or  support  the 
consenarnces  of  a  tftmg  1  it  is  used  with  the 
narticje  with  before  a  parson,  and  at  or  in  be- 
lant  apkce. 

ABIDER,  4-bVb!2r,  t.  96.    The  person  that 

abides  or  dwells  in  a  place. 
ABIDlNGA4-bl/dmg,#.410.    Continuance 

•w* 


ABJECT,  ib'jikt,  a.  492.  Mean  or  worth, 
less;  contemptible,  or  of  no  value. 

ABJECT,  db'jikt,  r.    A  man  without  ho^e. 

To  ABJECT,  ab-jlkt',  r.  a.  492.  To  throw 
awav 

AB  JECTEDNESS,  ab-jeVtSd-n&s.  a .  The 
state  of  an  abject. 

ABJECTION,  ab-jik'shun,  *.  Meanness 
of  mind  :  servility  ;  baseness. 

ABJECTLY,  aVjgkt-Ie,  ad.  452.  In  an  ab- 
ject roauuer,  meanly. 

ABJECTNESS,  ab$kt-ness.  a.  Servility, 
meanness* 

ABILITY,  l-bll'e-te.  a.  482.  The  power 
to  do  any  thing ;  Capacity,  q  ualification ;  when 
it  has  the  plural  number,  abilities,  it  frequent- 
ly signifies  the  faculties,  or  powers  of  the  mind. 

To  ABJURE,  ab-jure',  v.  a.  To  swear  not  to 
do  something  ;  to  retract,  or  recant  a  position 
u|>on  oath. ' 

ABJURATION,  ab^jtt-ra'shan.  a.  The  act 
of  abjuring  ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 

To  AfeLACTATE,  *b-lak1ate,  v.  a.  To 
wean  from  the  breast.  91. 

ABLACTATION,  ab*htk-ta'ahSn.  ».  One 
of  the  methods  of  grafting.  ' 

ABLAQUEATION,  to-la-kwe-a/shfa.  t. 
The  practice  of  opening  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  584. 

ABLATION,  ib-la'6hfa.  a.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing away. 

ABLATIVE,  4Vi4-tfv, a.  158.  That  which 
takes  away  ;  the  sixth  cade  of  the  Latin  nouns. 

ABLE,  a/bl.  a.  406.  Having  strong  facul- 
ties, or  great  strength  or  knowledge,  riches, 
or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune ; 
haviug  power  sufficient. ; 

ABLE-BODIED,  a-blrhjd'dld.  a.    Strong 

of  body.  99. 
To  ABLEGATE.  &b4e-gate,  e.  a.    To  send 

abroad  upon  some  employment. 
ABLEG  ATION,  ab-le-ga'shon.  a.  A  send* 

ing  abroad.  , 

ABLENESS,  k'bl-niss.  a.    Ability  of  body, 

vigour,  force. 
ABLEMY,   4Mep-s*.   a.   482.-     Want  of 

AbIuENT,  iblu-fot;  a.    That  which  has 

the  power  of  cleaning. 
ABLUTION,  ib-lu'sfaun.   a.     The  act  of 

cleansingf  ,     . 

ToABNtfGATE,aVne-gate,e.a.  To  deny 

91. 
ABNEGATION,  fo-ne-ga'shtn.  a.   Denial, 

renunciation. 
ABOARD,  a-bord',  ad.  295.    In  a  ship. 
ABODE,  a-bode',  a.    Habitation,  dwell- 
.  ing,  place  of  residence ;  stay,  continuation  in 

a  place. 
ABODEMENT.  a-bodetaent,  a.    A  secret 

anticipation  of  something  future. 
To  ABOLISH,  4'DoWlsh,  e.  •%    To  annul; 

to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy. 
ABOLISHABLE,  4-b6llis&4-bL  ov    That 

which  may  be  abolished. 
ABOLLSHEB,  a-b6ni«h-ur; «.  91.    He  Aat 

abolishes. 
ABOLISHMENT,  4-bolHsh-mlht,  a.    T* 

act  of  Jibolisliing.  ' 

ABOLITION,  ih-o-llsh'ftn.  a.  644.   The 

of  abolishing. 
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ABOMINABLE,  a-b6m'e-n4-bl,  a.  Hate- 
ful, detestable. 

ABOMINABLENESS,  kb6ni'e-na-bl-nSBs. 
j.  501.  The  quality  of  being  Abominable; 
hatefulness,  odioosness. 

ABOMINABLY,  4-bom'e-ni-ble,  atf .  Most 
hatefully,  odiously. 

To  ABOMINATE,  4-b6m-«-nate,  «.  a.  To 
abhor,  detest,  hate  utterly. 

ABOMINATION,  a-bom-e-na'shfin. «.  Ha- 
tred, detestation. 

ABORIGINES,  ab-o-r?dge/e-nez.  t.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

ABORTION,  a-bor*shun,  «.  The  act  of 
bringing  forth  untimely ;  the  product  of  an 
untimely  birth. 

ABORTIVE,  A-boVtlv,  *.  157.  That  which 
is  born  before  the  due  time. 

ABORTIVE,  A-bortfv,  a.  Brought  forth 
before  the  due  time  of  birth ;  that  which  brings 
forth  nothing. 

ABORTIVELY,  i-bor'tiv-le,  oo\  Born  with- 
out the  due  time  ,  immaturely,  untimely. 

ABORTIVENESS,  i-bor'tiv-nSss,  s.  The 
state  of  abortion. 

ABORTMENT,  4-bort  mint,  «.  The  thing 
brought  forth  out  of  time ;  an  untimely  birth. 

ABOVE,  4-buv ,  prep.  165 .  Higher  in  place ; 
higher  in  rank,  power,  or  excellence ;  beyond, 
m<»re  than  ;  too  proud  for,  too  high  fob 

ABOVE,  1-boV,  ad.  Overhead ;  in  the  re- 
gions of  heaven. 

ABOVE  ALL,  a-blv-all'.  In  the  first  place ; 

ABOVE-BOARD,  a-buVbord.  In  open 
sight ;  without  artifice  or  trick. 

ABOVE-CITED,  4-buv'sl-ted.  Cited  be- 
fore. 

ABOVE-GROUND,  a-buVgrofind.  An  ex- 
pression used  to  signify  that  a  man  is  olive ; 
not  in  the  grave.  . 

ABOVE-MENTIONED,  a^b&Vmin-shind. 
See  Above-cited. 

To  ABOUND,  a-boond',  v. «.  545.  To  have 
in  great  plenty  ;  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

ABOUT,  a-bSStf,  prep.  545.  Round,  sur- 
rounding, eucircling ;  near  to ;  concerning, 
with  regard  to*  relating  to ;  engaged  in,  em- 
ployed upon;  appendant  to  the  person,  as 
clothes,  &c. ;  relating  to  the  person,  as  a  ser- 
vant 

ABOUT,  4-bodV,  ad.  Circularly;  in  cir- 
cuit ;  nearly  ;  the  longest  way,  in  opposition 
to  the  short  straight  way  ;  to  bring  about,  to 
bring  to  the  point  or  state  desired,  as,  he  has 
brought  about  his  purposes  ;  to  come  about, 
to  come  to  some  certain  state  or  point ;  to  go 
about  a  thine,  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

ABRACADABRA,  4b-ri-ka-daVr4.  A  su- 
perstitious charm  against  agues. 

To  ABRADE,  l-brade ,  c.  o.  To  rub  off, 
to  wear  away  from  the  other  parts. 

ABRASION,  4:brafehun,  f.  The  act  of 
rubbing,  a  rubbing  off. 

ABREAST,  *-br4stf,  ad.  545.   Side  by  side. 

to  ABRIDGE,  a-brfdje',  v.  «•  To  make 
shorter  in  words,  keeping  still  the  same  sub 

k  stance ;  to  contract,  to  diminish,  to  cot  short ; 

J^to  deprive  .of. 

i RIDGED  OF,  a-brldjd'  6v.    Deprived. 

'  >f,  debarred  from.  359. 

.  4 


An  ABRIDGER,  a-br?d'j&r,  *  He  that 
abridges,  a  shortencr;  a  writer  of  coropen- 
diums  or  abridgments. 

ABRIDGMENT.  a-brldje'intat,  #.  The 
contraction  of  a  larger  work  into  a  small  com- 
pass ;  a  diminution  in  general. 

ABROACH,  4-brotsh',  ad.  285.  In  a  pos- 
ture to  run  out ;  in  a  state  of  being  diffused  or 
propagated.       _ 

ABROAD,  a-briwd',  ad.  2*5.  Outoft&e 
bouse;  in  another  country;  without,  not 
within.  ... 

To  ABROGATE,  aVro-gate,  v.  a.  To  take 
away  from  a  law  in  force;  to  repeal,  to  annul. 

ABROGATION,  4b-ro-ga'sh6n,  #.    The  act 

of  abrogating,  the  repeal  of  a  law. 
ABRUPT,  ab-rupt,   a.    Btoken,  craggy; 
sudden,  without  the  customary  or  proper  pre,- 
'    baratives. 
ABRUPTION,  *b-rup'shun,  *.  Violent  and 

sudden  separation. 
ABRUPTLY,  ab-ruptle,  ad.  Hastily,  with- 
out the  due  forms  of  preparation. 
ABRUPTNESS,  ab-rftpt'n&s,  «.    An  ab- 
rupt manner,  haste,  suddenness. 
ABSCESS,  iVsiss;  «.    A  morbid  cavity  in 

the  body. 
To  ABSCIND,  ab-slnd",  e.  a.    To  cut  off. 
ABSCISSION,  ab-sfeh'un,  s.    The  act  of 
cutting  off;  the  state  of  being  cut  off. 
£3"  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking 
the  ss  In  this  word,  and,  f  think,  with  the  best  asasj* 
on  my  side.    Though  doable  *  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing,  yet.  when  a  sharp  *  pre* 
cedes,  it  seems  mora  agreeable  to  the  ear  to  pronoance 
the  suoeeediog  *  flat.    Thin,  though  the  termination 
ition  is  always  sharp,  yet,  because  the  *  in  transition 
U  necetsarily  sharp,  the  t  goes  Into  the  flat  sound,  as 
if  written  transizhion,  which  see. 

To  ABSCOND,  ab-sk6nd',  v.  a.  To  hide 
one's  self.  , 

ABSCONDER,  ab-accWdftr,  t.  The  per- 
son that  absconds. 

ABSENCE,  aVseoae,  $.  The  state  of  being 
absent,  opposed  to  presence;  inattention* 
heedlessness,  neglect  of  the  present  object. 

ABSENT,  Jb'slnt,  a.  492.  Not  present; 
absent  In  mind,  inattentive. 

To  ABSENT,  ab-sint',  v.  a.  To  withdraw, 
to  forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

ABSENTEE,  Ib-sSn-le ,  *.  A  word  use* 
commonly  with  regard  to  Irishmen  living  out 
of  their  country* 

ABSINTHIA1TED,  a^-sfoWe-a-ttd,  part. 
Impregnated  with  wormwood. 

To  ABSIST,  ab-slst',  t.  n.    To  stand  off,  to 

leave  off. 
To  ABSOLVE,  ab-z6lv',t>.  a.  448*  To  clear, 

to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  sense*;  to  set 
free  from  an  engagement  or  promise ;  to  pro- 
nounce a  sin  remitted,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense.       _ 

ABSOLUTE,  tibfeo4nte,  a.  448.  Complete, 
applied  as  well  to  persons  as  things ;  uncon- 
ditional, as  an  absolute  promise ;  not  relative, 
as  absolute  space ;  not  limiteo,  as  absolute 
power.— See  Domestic. 

ABSOLUTELY,  aVso-lute-le,  ad.  torn* 
pletely,  without  restriction;  without  condi- 
tion; peremptorily,  positively. 

ABSOLUTENESS,  aVso-i&te-n&s,  s. 
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pleeeneas;  freedom  from  dependence,  or  limits; 

ABSOLUTION.  ab-a^lfrAan,  9.  Acquittal; 

the  remission  of  sins,  or  of  penance. 
ABSOLUTORY,  ib-soTo-tir-re,  a.    That 

which  absolves. 

fj In  the  tort  edMon  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 
lai  mm  lamina  nf  Ineiawii  ■nil  flri)  hi  Ihii  wniil.  ■ml 
i  u*  strew  apou  the  arst  syllable,  contrary  to 
I  bad  doe*  some  years  before  In  the  Rhyming 
r,  where  I  had  placed  the  accent  on  the  se- 
which  was  the  accentuation  adopted  by  Mr. 
Upon  a  nearer  inspection  ef  the  analogies 
ge,  I  tad  this  the  preferable  mode  of 
it,  as  words  in  this  leruuuation,  though  very 
generally  follow  the  stress  of  the  corre- 
■oaa  or  verb ;  aad  coaseqaeiitly  this  word 
to  hare  the  same  accent  as  absolve,  which  is 
ore  immediate  relation  of  the  word  in  question, 
aot  the  accent  of  afleofsjfey  which  is  the  mo*  die- 
US.  Keurkk,  W.  Johnston,  Kntick,  and  V  ares, 
have  not  Inserted  this  word ;  and  Mr.  Perry  very  im- 
properly accents  it  upon  the  third  syllable. 

ABSONANT,  lb  so-nlnt,  a.  544.    Contrary 

ABSONOUS,  aVao-nuj,  a.    Absurd,  con- 

tmry  to  reason. 
To  ABSORB,  lb-sorb',  e.  a.    To  swallow 

up  ;  to  such  up. 
ABSORBENT.  ab-soVblnt,  # .    A  medicine 

that  socks  up  nurnour*.    - 
ABSORPT,  to-s&rpt'.perf.  Swallowed  up. 
ABSORPTION,  ab-sorpskun,«.    The  act 

of  swallowing  op. 
To  ABSTAIN,  ab-stane',  v.  *,    To  forbear, 

to  den j  one's  self  any  gratification. 
ABSTEMIOUS,  ab-stetoe-fis,  «.    Tempe- 

rnle,  sober,  abstinent.  ' 

ABSTEMIOUSLY,,  abHrtetai-fts-li,     ad. 

Teanpemtrlj,  soberly,  without  indulgence. 
ABSTEMIOUSNESS,  ab-ste^-fis-niss, «. 

5S4     The  a  uality  of  being  a  bstemioos. 
ABSTENTION,  aW&'shttn,  «.    The  act 

of  boidiug  off. 
To  ABSTERGE,  ab-atlrje ,  e.  a.  To  cleanse, 

by  wiping. 
ABSTERGENT,  lb-stir  jfat, a.  Cleansing ; 

having  a  cleansing  quality. 
To  ABSTERSE,  ib-stirse ,  r.  a.  To  cleanse, 

to  purify. 

ABSTERTION,  ab-ster  shin,  s.  The  act  of 

demising. 
ABSTERSIVE,  ab-st&slv,  a.  428.    That 

hns  the  quality  of  absterging  or  cleansing. 
ABSTINENCE,  ab'ste-nlnse,  «.  Forbear- 

aoce  of  any  thing ;  fasting,  or  forbearance  of 

Bjeeeaasvy  (nod. 

ABSTINENT,  lb  ste-nint,  a.  That  uses  ab- 


To  ABSTRACT,  ab-strikf ,  ©.  a.    To  take 

one  thing  from  another;  to  separate  ideas; 

to  reduce  to  an  epitome. 
ABSTRACT,  ab-strikt'.  a.  Separated  from 

something  else,  generally  used  with  relation 

to  mental  perceptions. 
ABSTRACT,  lb  ttrakt,  $.  499.    A  smaller 

quantity,  eoutajning  the  virtne  or  power  of  a 

greater ;  an  epitome  made  by  taking  out  the 

principal  parts. 
ABSTRACTED,  ab-stral/t&l,  p.  a.   Sepa- 

tnted ;  refined,  abstruse  i  absent  of  mind. 
ABSTRACTEDLY,    ab-8trak*?d-le,     ad. 

WHh  abstraction,  simply,  separate  from  all 

coatiofent  circumstances. 

ft 


ABSTRACTION,  4b-straVshun,  s.  The 
act  of  abstracting,  the  state  of  being  ab- 
stracted. 

ABSTRACTIVE,  ab-strak'rlv,  a.  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  abstracting. 

ABSTRACTLY,  ab-strakt'leV  ad.  In  an  ab- 
stract manner. 

ABSTRUSE,  ab-struse,  a.  427.  Hidden; 
difficult,  remote  from  conception  or  appre- 
hension. 

ABSTRUSELY,  4b-strQsene,a</.  Obscurely, 
not  plainly,  or  obviously. 

ABSTRUSENESS,.ab-strfoe'ness,  #.  Diffi- 
culty, obscurity. 

ABSTRUSITY,  ab-strn'se-te,  *.  511.  Ab- 
struseness ;  that  which  is  abstruse. 

To  ABSUME,  ab-suroe',  v,  a.  To  bring  to  an 
end  by  gradual  waste. 

ABSURD,  ab-snrd',  a.  Inconsistent;  con- 
trary to  reason. 

ABSURDITY,  ab-suVde-te,*.  611.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  absurd  ;  that  which  is  absurd. 

ABSURDLY,  ab-sirdle,  ad.  Improperly, 
unreasonably. 

ABSURDNESS,  ab-surd'n^ss,  8.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  absurd ;  injudiciousness,  impro- 

ABU^DANCE,  a-bnn'danse,   «.    Plenty; 

great  numbers ;  u  great  quantity  ;  exuberance, 
more  than  enough. 

ABUNDANT,  tbfa'dant,  a.  Plentiful ;  ex- 
uberant ;  fully  stored. 

ABUNDANTLY,  a-bin'dant-le,  aa\  In 
plenty,  amply,  liberally,  more  than  suffi- 
ciently. 

To  ABUSE,  a-boze',  e.  a.  4S7.  To  make  an 
ill  use  of;  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon;  to 
treat  with  rudeness. 

ABUSE,  a-base',  «.  437.  The  ill  use  of  any 
thing ;  a  corrupt  practice,  bad  custom ;  se- 
duce ment;  unjust  censufw,  rude  reproach. 

ABUSER,  a-buzur,  *.  He  that  makes  an  ill 
use;  he  that  deceives;  he  that  reproaches 
with  rudeness. 

ABUSIVE,  a-bn'slv.  a.  428.  Practising 
abuse  ;  containing  abuse  ;  deceitful. 

ABUSIVELY,  a-b&slv-le.  ad.  Improperly, 
by  a  wrong  use;  reproachfully. 

To  ABUT,  A-buf ,  v.  n.  obsolete.  To  end 
at.  to  border  upon :  to  meet,  or  approach  to. 

ABUTMENT,  a-but'mtot,  s.  That  which 
abuts,  or  borders  upon  another. 

ABYSS,  a-biss ,  s.  A  depth  without  bot- 
tom ;  a  great  depth,  a  gulf. 

ACACIA,  a-kafehe-a,  s.  605.  A  drug 
brought  from  Egypt. 

ACADEMIAL,  ak-a-deVme-al,  a.  Relating 
to  an  academy. 

ACADEMIAN,ak-a-deime-4n,s.  A  scholar 
of  an  academy  or  university. 

ACADEMICAL,  ak-a-d&n  me-kil,  a.  *  Be- 
longing to  an  university. 

ACADEMICK,  ak-a-deWik,  #.  608.  A 
student  of  an  university. 

ACADEMICK,  ak-ka-dem  fk,  a.  Relating 
to  an  university. 

ACADEMICIAN,  ak-ka-de-m?sh'an,  s.  The 

member  of  an  academy. 
ACADEMIST,a-cad  de-m?st,or  akg-d&o-lst 

i.     The  member  of  an  academy . 
I A  C ADEM  Y,  a-kid  de-mo,  or  Ik  i  &lm%  f 
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An  aHr  mbf;  :or  atoeietytof  ra*n»  uniting  for  the 
promotion  of  some  art ;  the  place  where  sci- 
ences are  taught ;  a  place  of  education,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  universities  or  pub- 
lic schools. 


J3»  Dr.  Johnton  telle  us,  that  this  word  was  an* 
clenily  and  property  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
though  now  frequently  on  the  second.  That  It  was 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  till  within  these  few 
yean,  it  pretty  generally  remembered ;  and  if  Shake- 
apeare  did  not,  by  poetical  license,  violate  the  accen- 
tuation of  hl»  time,  It  was  certainly  pronounced  so 
two  centuries  ago,  as  appears  by  Br.  Johnson's  quota- 
tion of  him : 

"  Our  court  shall  he  a  little  academy, 
M  Slill  sud  contemplative  ia  living  arts.* 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.  . 

And  in  Ben  Joaaon's  New  Inn  we  find  the  same  ac- 
centuation : 

— — — "  Every  house  became 

"  An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parts 
« "We  see  departed.* '  

But  the  acceptation  or  this  word  formerly,  on  the 
flrst  syllable;  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  poetic  authority.  The  question  is, 
whether  this  acceetuatiou,  or  that  which  places  the 
atrcss  on  the  second  syllable.  Is  the  most  proper)  To 
wave,  therefore,  the  authority  of  custom,  which  pre- 
cludes all  reasoning  on  language,  ami  reduces  the  dJv 
pnteto  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  most  general  usage  of 
the  language  in  similar  words,  is'Uie  most  proper  in 
this;  and  it' it  appeals  that  general  usage,  io  similar 
words,  is  in  favour  of  the  old  pronunciation,  it  most 
rertalnly,  for  that  reason,  be  allowed  to  be  the  best. 
And  first  it  may  b*  observed,  tint  as  our  language  Is 
almost  as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  as 
the  Latin,  it  is  a  general  enstojn  whh  us,  when  we 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  it  or  one  or 
two  of  its  syllable*,  to  remove  the  accent  at  ie4St  a 
syllable  higher  than  it  was  in  the  original  language, 
that  the  accrn*,  when  the  word  Is  naturalised,  may 
not  rest  on  tbe  last.  That,  of  Homirus  we  mane  Ho- 
mer; of  Vlrgjtiius,  FfrgM;  and  of  Horaftius,  Hdrace: 
Myacl'aiku*,  nltorcd  to  jfy'acwth,  removes  the  ac- 
cent two  syllables  higher ;  and  caremo'nld,  become 
ciremony,  does  the  saasn ;  and  no  law,  that  I  know' of, 
forbids  us  to  accent  amdemia,  or  if  yon  will  Ajtafcyuua, 
when  inrned  into  academy,  on  the  first  syllable,  aa  it 
was  constantly  accented  by  oar  ancestors,  who,  re- 
ceiving Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  generally 
I  pronounced  Greek  words  according  to  the  Latin  ana- 
ogy,  and  tlrcrefore  necessarily  placed  the  accent  of 
academla  on  the  third  syllable,  which,  when  reduced 
to  academy,  required  tbe  accent  to  be  removed 
higher. 

Hut  how,  it  will  he  said,  does  this  aeeonnt  for 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  English 
word  academy,  rather  than  the  second  f  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  .numberless  instances  of 
preference  given  by  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  in 
similar  words,  such  as  melancholy,  parsimony,  dila- 
tory, See,  might  be  a  sufficient  authority  without  any 
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other  reason.    Bat  perhaps  it  will  be  pardopedine 

go  farther,  and  banarda  supposition  that  seems  to  ac- 
count for  the  very  common  practice  of  piaoing  tbe 
secant  of  so  many  of  the  .longer  polysyllables  from 
die  Latin  on  the  first' or  secoud  syllable.  Though  in 
the  Latin  there  never  *ps  more  than  one  accent  upon 
a  word,  yet,  In  oar  pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  coin' 
moniy  place  an  accent  on  alternate  *y)  tables,  as  in 
oar  own  w? Ms;  and  when  the  Latin  word,  by  betafe 
anglicised,  becomes  shorter,  tbe  alternate  accent  be- 
comes the  princ  pal.  .Thus,  tu  pronouncing  the  Latin 
word  accmemta,-  the  English  naturally  place  an  ac- 
cent on  the  first  and  third  syllable,  as  if  divided  Into 
m'cra-dA-a&a  ;  so  that  when  the! word  becomes  anguV 
cised  into  a'c-ade-my,  the  first  sylUble  retains  the  ac- 
cent it  had  when  the  word  was  Latin.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  tome  probability, 
that  a  fondness  for  pronouncing  like  the  French  has 
been  the  occasion  of  tbe  alteration.  A»  the  English 
aver  suppose  the  French  place  tbe  accent  on  the  last  ling  to  Air. 
ayUabjf,  i»  endeavouring  to  proneanee  this  word  after  |  course  differs 


their  manner,  the  stress  mast  naturally  fall  on  the 
second  and' la*t  syllables,  a*  if  divided  into  aca'd-a 
mie  ;  and  from  an  initiation  of  this,  it  is  probable,  Me 
present  protnuscisfion '  of  the  word  was  produce  d. 
Thus  we  haye  *  very  probable  reason  why  so  mauy 
of  our  longer  words  from  the  Latin  are  acre n led  so 
near  the  bVgiilriiug ;  as,  in  this  mode  of  pronouncing 
them,  they  seem  to  retain  one  of  the.  accents  or  the 
original.  Hence  the  long  tram  of  woids,  oohmtary, 
comparable,  disputable,  admirable,  4ce,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  tbe  1kn  syllable ;oe«wus<%  in  pronouncing  tbe 
words  vslunfarhts,  eomparabUls,  dtoputabUis,  ad 
mirabiiis;  ore.  we ;  commonly  lay  a  stress,  a  pon  tbe 
first,  as  «eil  as  the  third  vyilabte.  A«  to  the  analogy, 
as  Mr.  Sherid,an  pretends,  of  pronouncing  tbls  woid 
with  thehecvuton  theeeeond  syllable*  because  words  • 
ending  in  wiy  Inve  ihe^rceenlontftc  antepenultimate, 
itottritrg  can  be  more  itf  founded*  True  it. It,  that 
words  of  this  ter ruination  never  have-  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate;  but  that,  for  this  reaion,  they  must 
necessarily  have  the  accent  on  the  autepeaultlmate,  I 
cannot  well  comprehend.  If  polygamy,  economy, 
astronomy,  Arc.  StJVhave  their  accent  ©a  the  aw»e- 
petrahimate,  It  arise*  from  the  nature  of  the 4«  muta- 
tions ;  which  beln*,  as  H  were,  a  species,  and  appli- 
cable, to  a  thousand  oth<r  woida,  bav*„Mke  logy  and 
graphy,  the  accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable  ; 
which  seems  best  to  nriite. the.  compound  into  one 
word:  but  acadtmy  behcg  a  simple, is  subject  to  no* 
such  rule,  and  seems  naturally  to  incline  to  a  different 
analogy  or  pruhuueiaimn.  .Thus  Du  Johnson  seems 
to  have  decided  justly  in  sa>ing  the  w*rd  academy 
ought !»  have  the  accent  on  the  fir»t  syllable;  though 
present  usage,  It  rhmt  be  confVssed,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  contrary  .pronunciAiion, 

ACANTHUS,   &-\&ntfAs,  #.    470.     The 

herb  bears-foot      *  ' .    -     - 

ACATALECTIC,  A-bM*llk't\k9    $.     A 
verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of  syl- 
lables. 
To  ACCEDE,  ak-aede',  r.  n.    To  be  added 

.to,  to  •come  to.  .       ,    ,    , 

To  ACCELERATE,  ak*s£MMtte,  v.  a.  To 

make  quick,  to  hasten,  to  quicken  motion. 
ACCELERATION,    ak-sll-lar-a  iihan,    *. 
The  act  of  quickening  motion ;  the  state  of 
the  body  accelerated.  555. 
To  ACCEND,  ik-sind,  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to 
'  set  on  tire. 
ACCENSION,  ak-seVsbin,  *.    The  act  of 

kindling,  or  the  state  of  being  kindled. 
ACCENT,  ak  sent,  s.  486.    The  manner  of 
speaking  or  pronouncing:  tbe  marks  made 
upon  syllables  to  reflate  their  pronunciation  ; 
a  modification  of  the  voice,  expressive  of  the 
naasions  or  sentiments. 
To  ACCENT,  ak-s&t',  e.  a.  492.    To  pro- 
nounce, to  speak  words  with  pat ticular  regard 
to  the  grammatical  marks  or  rules ;  to  write  or 
note  the  accents 
ACCENTUAL,  ak-§  enOshMI,  a.  Relating 
to  accents.  46*3. 

ty  This  word  is  in  Jio  English  Dictionary  I  have 
met  with ;  but,  conceiving  Ha  formation  to  be  perfect- 
ly agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  En*lttb  ailjectlvis,  and 
finding  It  used  by  several  «ery  resperuble  authors,  I 
have  ventured  to  insert  it.  Mr.  roster,  in  his  Essay 
on  Acccut  and  Quantity,  says,  "  When  a  high  note 
succeeds  a  low  one,  or  rhes  above  the  <rave  tone  of 
voice,  the  perception  of  it  is  sodden  and  instantaneous, 
before  the  eontlmiancirofthe  note  is. determined  on*, 
way  or  the  other  tor  long  or  shoit.,  l^iis  I  more 
clearly  conceive  than  I  can  perhaps  express  I  can 
however  engage  to  make  It  perceptible  to  a  common 
Emrlish  ear  iu  any  Oreek  word,  according  to  its  pre- 
sentaecenfttal  marl.*  And  D».  Galley,  io  his  I>is> 
serUtlon  *e»tust  t»  i  et  k  Accents,  makes  u*«  of  tbe  same 
word,  where  he  say  a,  M  for  if  TJ0231  nie*ns,BCccr4 
1  -  -'      Foster,  that  oratorical  or  common  dfis- 

troni  music  only  In  the  number  eff 
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ACCESSORILY,   Ak*eW-re-le,  ad.     It 

the  manner  of  an  accessory. 

ACCESSORY,  Ak'seVso-re,  a.  557.  Join- 
.ed  to  another  thing,  so  as  to  increase  it  j  ad- 
ditional. 

ACCIDENCE,  Ak'se-d&ise,  s.  The  little 
book  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  gran*- 
mar,  and  explaining  the  properties  of  the  eight 
parts  of  speech, 

ACCIPENT,  Ak'se-dent,  «.  The  property 
or  quality  of  any  being  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  at  least  in  thought ;  in  grain, 
roar,  the  property  of  a  word  ;  that  Which 
happens  unforeseen  ;  casualty,  chance. 

ACCIDENTAL,  Ak-se-den  til,  s.  A  pro- 
perty non-essential. 

ACCIDENTAL,  Ak-Fe-deVtAl,  a.  Having 
the  Quality  of  an  accident,  non-essentiai ; 
ai,  fortuil 


L  *.  that  the  former  has  only  rovr  or  fire 
■***,  eat  that  the  latter  has  many  more,  then  the 
Kttwhmt  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  rcnicnce  will  not 
ifrr  from  the  stinging  of  the  tame  sentence,  when 
ki  to  far  or  tve  cot  responding  notes  in  mastc,  i  ft. 
I  «Ji  ia  both  .case*  be  a  song." 

Ts  ACCENTUATE,  ak-sin'taha-ate,   v.  a. 

461     To  place  the  accent  properly. 
ACCENTUATION,  ak-sen-UhM^hun,   *> 

Ike  act  of  placing  tlie  accent  in  pronunciation, 

w  writing. 
To  ACCEPT,  Ak-aipf,  v.  a.    To  take  with 

pieatnre,  to  receive  kindly. 
ACCEPTABILITY,  ak-ilp-tl-bJia^-te,    «. 

Ike  quality  of  being  acceptable. 
ACCEPTABLE,  Ik  sip-ti-bl,  a.  Grateful ; 

r*M«fc% 
tfWhaui  these  twenty  years  this  word  has  shifted 
to  scent  from  the  second  to  the  ft'st  syllable. 
There  ace  now  few  polite  speakers  wtio  do  not  pro- 
aoanre  ft  BtfctptaJbU  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  pronunciation  is  become  so  general ; 
i"  where  cotuwaants  of  so  different  an  organ  as  p 
and  t  arc  bear  the  end  of  a  word,  the  word  is  pro- 
Braces'  with  muebmore  difficulty  when  the  accent 
m  removed  higher  than  when  It  it  arrested  by  these 
tattss;  far,  in  this  case,  the  force  which  accom- 
sa>»  ihe  accent  facilitates  the  organs  in  their 
Inatiiioa  from  the  formation  of  the  one  letter  to 
tftc  otLer.  As  nature,  therefore,  directs  as  to  place 
ttjtsc  consonant*  in  all  wotds  ending  In  active, 
athe.  fcf  ier,  actirt,  and  uctUe  ;  act  lb U,  edible, 
srnvsV,  and  Mctible ;  so  we  ought  to  listen  to  (be 
une  voire  fa  pronouncing  acceptable,  susceptible, 
nrrajtfaMe,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
Sot  (  MunfMitottlc 

ACCEPTABLENESS,  Ak'elp-tA.bl-neas, «. 
ikeqaality  of  being  acceptable. 

ArrptTABLY,  Ik'slp-ti-ble,  ad.  In  an 
acceptable  maimer. 

ACCEPTANCE,  fc-aeVtaiise,  $.  Recep- 
tion with  approbation. 

ACCEPTATION,  ak-s£p-ta'shnn,  $.  Re- 
eeption,  whether  good  or  bad  j  the  meaning 
of  a  word 

ACCEPTOR,  ak-eeVtur,  «.  06.  The  per- 
•oe  that  accepts. 

ACCEPTION,  ik-aeVshQn,  a.  The  re. 
ceived  sense  of  a  word ;  the  meaning. 

ACCE8S,  Ak-seW,  #.  The  way  by  which 
nj  thiof  may  be  approached;  the  means, 
or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to  things  or 
■en ;  increase,  enlargement,  addition ;  the 
ictanu  or  fits  of  a  distemper. 

I?  This  word  ia  sometimes  beard  with  the  accent  on 
tat  frit  syllable:— 

"  1U»I,  watcr*grael,  healing  power, 
'*  Of  easy  access  to  the  poor  * 
Ba*  this  pionauciation  ongbt  to  be  avoided,  as 
•oairsry  to  analogy,  and  th«  general  usage  of  the 
tacaage ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  nnder  the 
*ord. 

ACCESSARINESS,  ak'^s-slr're-n&w,  #. 
The  state  of  being  accessary. 

ACCESSARY,  Ak'se's-Ba-re,  #.  He  that, 
sot  being  the  chief  agent  in  a  crime,  contri* 
bates  w  u. 

ACCESSARY,  Ak^-sa-re,  «.  Joined  to, 
additional,  helping  forward. 

ACCESSIBLE,  Ik-aeW-bJ,  a.  That  which 

.*?  ^approached. 

ACCESSION,  ak-sesh'an,  t.  Increase  by 
•wneibinjj  added  ;  the  act  of  coming  to,  or 
jgying  one's  self  to,  as,  accession  to  a  con- 
«°eracy ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as,  the  king's 
•tension  to  the  throne. 
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casual,  fortuitous,  happening  hv  chance. 
ACCIDENTALLY,    ak-se-den  tal-le,    acU 

Casually,  fortuitously. 
ACCIDENTALNESS,    ak-se-deVtil-nlss, 

s.     The  quality  of  being  accidental. 
ACCIPIENT,  vak-B?p;p^-^nt,  $.   A  receiver. 
To  ACCITE,   ak-slte',  v.  a.    To  call ;    to 

summon. 
ACCLAIM,    ak-klame',    «.    A    shout    of 

praise  ;  acclamation. 
ACCLAMATION,       Ak-klA-ma'ahfin,     s. 

Shouts  of  applause. 
ACCLIVITY,   ak-klfr've-te,  a.  511.    The 

steepness  or  slope  of  a  line  inclining  to  the 

horizon,  reckoned  upwards ;   as,  the  ascent 

of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  descent  is  tho 
.  declivity, 
ACCLIVOUS,  a*-kll'vu»,  a.  603,  A.  Rising 

with  a  slope. 
To  ACCLOY,  ak-kloe',  v.  a.  329.    To  fill 

up,  in  an  ill  sense :  to  fill  to  satiety. 
To  ACqOIL,  ak-kofl',  v.  n.  229.    To  crowd, 

to  keep  a  coil  about,  to  bustle,  to  be  in  a 

harry. 
ACCOLENT,  tif/ko-lent,  s.  544.    A  bor- 
derer. 
ACCOJrlMODABLE,  4k-k6m'mo-dd-bl,  a. 

That  which  may  be  fitted. 
To  ACCOMMODATE,  Ak.kom'mo-date,v.a. 

91.  To  supply  with  conventencies  of  anv  kind. 
ACCOMMODATE,    Ak-komrao-d&te.     a. 

Suitable,  fit.  91. 
ACCOMMODATELY,  ak-kdnrtno-date-lc, 

od.  91.     Suitably,  fitly. 
ACCOMMODAtlON,4k-k6m-mo-da'shun, 

*.    Provision  of  conveniei.cies  ;  in  the  plural, 

conventencies,  things  requisite  to  ease  or  re- 
freshment ;  composition  of  a  difference,   re* 

conciliation,  adjustment. 
ACCOMPANABLE,   Ak-kum pa-mt-bl,  a. 

Sociable. 
ACCOMPANIER,     ik-kam'pd-ne-nr,     «. 

The 'person  that  makes  part  of  the  company  ; 

companion. 
To  ACCOMPANY,  Ak-kum'pA-ne,  v. , «.   To 

be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  join  with. ' 

165. 
ACCOMPLICE,  ak-kom'plk,  s.  142.    An 

associate,  a  partaker,  usually  in  on  ill  sense  j. 

a  partner,  or  co-operator. 
To  ACCOMPLISH,  ak-kom/pllsh,  v.  a.  To 

complete,  to  execute  fully,  as,  to  accomplish 

a  design  ;  to  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy ;  to  adorn, 

**r  furnish,  either  mind  or  body. 
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ACCOMPLISHED*  a*-k6nfplish4d,  p.  a. 

Complete   in   tome    qualification;    elegant, 
finUhed  in  ret  poet  of  embellishments.  „ 

ACCOMPLISHER,  ak-kom'pllsh-ur,  #. 
The  person  that  accomplishes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  ak-kom'pllsh-m&it, 
«.  Completion,  fall  performance,  perfection ; 
completion,  as  of  a  prophecy  ;  embellishment, 
elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

ACCOMPT,  ik-kount',  «.  407.  An  ac- 
count, a  reckoning. 

ACCOMPTANT,  ik-kofijr'rint,  #.  A  reck- 
oner, cempetor.  412. 

To  ACCORD,  tk-kord',  v.  a.  To  make 
agree,  to  adjust  one  thing  to  another. 

To  ACCORt),  tk-kord',  tr.  n.  To  agree,  to 
suit  one  with  another. 

ACCORD,  lk-kord',  *.  A  compact,  an 
agreement  j  concurrence,  union  of  mind ; 
harmony,  symmetry. 

ACCORDANCE,  flt-koVd4nse;  *.  Agree- 
ment with  a  person;  conformity  to  some- 
thing. 

ACCORDANT,  alc-koVdant,  a.  Willing, 
in  good  humour. 

ACCORDING,  Ik-kVdmg,  j».  In  a  man- 
ner suitable  to,  agreeable  to ;  in  proportion ; 
with  regard  to. 

ACCORDINGLY,  fcc-kortting-le,  «d. 
Agreeably,  suitably,  conformably. 

To  ACCOST,  ak-kostf ,  v.  a.  To  speak  to 
first,  to  address,  to  salute. 

ACCOSTABLE,  ak-kds'ti-bl,  a.  405.  Easy 
of  access,  familiar. 

ACCOUNT,  ak-koanf,  «.  407.  A  compu- 
tation of  debts  or  expenses  ;  the  state  or  re- 
sult of  a  computation;  value  or  estimation; 
a  narative,  relation ;  the  relation  and  reasons 
of  a  transaction  given  to  a  person  in  au- 
thority. 

To  ACCOUNT,  4k-koant',  v.  a.  To  esteem, 
to  think,  to  hold  in  opinion ;  to  reckon,  to 
compute ;  to  give  an  account,  to  assign  the 
causes  ;  to  make  up  the  reckoning,  to  answer 
for  practice  ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 

ACCOUNTABLE,  Ak-kMn'ta-bl,  a.  Of 
whom  an  account  may  be  required;  who 
must  answer  for. 

ACCOUNTANT,  ak-ko&ntant,  a.  Ac- 
countable to,  responsible  lor. 

ACCOUNTANT,  ik-koftntant,  *.  A  com- 
puter, a  roan  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK,  ak-kofljifbook,  s.  A 
book  containing  accounts. 

To  ACCOUPLE,  ik-kup'pl,  v.  a.  '  To 
join,  to  link  together.    314. 

To  ACCOURT,  ak-kortf,  *.  a.  318.  To 
entertain  with  courtship  or  courtesy. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  ik-koo'tur,  v.  a.  To  dress, 
to  equip.  316. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  4k-kotoar-meiit,  t. 
Press,  equipage,  trappings,  ornaments. 

ACCRETION,  ak-kre'suAn,  *.  The  act  of 
growing  to  another,  so  as  to  increase  it. 

ACCRETIVE,  ak-kre'tlv,  a.  158.  Grow- 
ing, that  which  by  growth  is  added. 

To  ACCROACH,  ik-krotsh',?.  a.  To  draw 
to  one  as  with  a  hook.  295. 

To  ACCRUE,  ik-kroo',  e.  *.  330.  To  ac- 
cede to,  to  be  added  to ;  to  be  added,  as  an 
advantage  or  improvement ;  in  a  commercial 
nejjve,  to  be  produced,  or  arise,  as  profits. 
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ACCUBATION,  ik-ka-bt/shin,  s.  The 
ancient  posture  of  leaning  at  meats. 

To  ACCUMB,  aJc-kfimb',  e.  a.  347.  To  lie 
•t  the  table,  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 

To  ACCUMULATE,  tk*ku'mu-late,  t>.  «. 
To  pile  up,  to  heap  together.  91. 

ACCUMULATION,  Ik-ko-ma-la'shun, «. 
The  act  of  accumulating ;  the  state  of  being 
accumulated. 

ACCUMULATIVE.  Ik-ku'ma-la-tiv,  a. 
That  which  accumulates ;  that  which  is  accu- 
mulated. 157. 

ACCUMULATOR,  ak-ka'm&-la-tar, «.  He 
that  accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  heaper  to- 

Srther.  521. 
CURACY,  aVku-ri-se,  s.     Exactness, 

•    nicety. 

ACCURATE,  ak'ku-rate,  a.  01.  Exact,  as 
opposed  to  negligence  or  ignorance;  exact, 
without  defect  or  failure. 

ACCURATELY,  ik'ku-rate-le,  ad.  Exact- 
ly, without  errour,  nicely. 

ACCURATENESS,  ik'ka-rate-ness, «.  Ex- 
actness, nicety.  *    , 

To  ACCURSE,  4k-kirse',  t\  a.  To  ddun 
to  misery. 

ACCURSED,  &-kita&l,  ear*,  a.  362.  That 
which  is  cursed  or  doomed  to  misery ;  exe- 
crable, hateful,  detestable. 

ACCUSABLE,  ak-ku'za-bl,  a.  405.  That 
which  may  be  censured ;  blameable ;  cul- 
pable, „ 

ACCUSATION,  Ik-ku-za'shun,  «.  The 
act  of  accusing ;  the  charge  brought  agaiust 
any  one. 

ACCUSATIVE,  ak-ko'za-tlv,  «.  A  term 
of  grammar,  the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 

ACCUSATORY,  ak-ku'dUo-re,  a.  That 
which  producetii  or  coiitaineth  an  accusation* 
512. 

To  ACCUSE,  4k~kuze',  v.  a.  To  charge 
with  a  crime;  to  blame  or  censure. 

ACCUSER,  ik-ko'zur,  «.  98.  He  that 
brings  a  chaste  against  another. 

To  ACCUSTOM,  ak-kus'tum,  e.  a.  To 
habituate,  to  inure. 

ACCUSTOMABLE,  ak-kus*tum-ma-bl,  a. 
Done  by  long  custom  or  habit. 

ACCUSTOMABLY,  aUis'tum-4-ble,  aa\ 
According  to  custom. 

ACCUSTOMANCE,  ftk-kns'tnm-minse,  «. 
Custom,  habit,  use. 

ACCUSTOMARILY,  ik-kos'tum-mire-le, 
ad.    In  a  customary  manner. 

ACCUSTOMARY,  ak-kustum-ma-r^  a. 
Usual,  practised.  512. 

ACCUSTOMED,  ak-kfls  tum-ed,  a.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  frequent,  usual.  362. 

ACE,  ase,  «.  An  unit>  a  single  point  oa 
cards  or  dice ;  a  small  quantity. 

ACERBITY,  A-seVbi-te,  «.  511.  A  rough 
sour  taste;  applied  to  men,  sharpness  of 
temper. 

To  ACERVATE,  a-seVvate,  e.  a.  01.  To 
heat  up» 

ACERVATION,  is-ir-va'shun,  t.  527s 
Heaping  together.        ' 

ACESCENT,  A-ses'sint,  a.  That  which 
has  a  tendency  to  sourness  or  acidity. 

ACETOSE,  is-e-tosV, «.  4S7.  That  which 
has  m-it  acids. 
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ACFTOSITY,  is-e-toVe-te,  «. 

•tote  of  beiiig  aceioae. 
ACETOUS,  i-uetfo,  a.  314.    Soar. 
ACHE,  Ike,  «.  355.    A  continued  pain. 
lw  ACHE,  ake,  «. «.    To  be  in  pain. 
To  ACHIEVE,   at-tshere',  e.  a.    To  per- J 
to  finish.  J3T. 


The  An  ACQUIRER,  ak-kwi'r&r,  #.  98.  The 
person  thai  acquires  ;  a  gainer. 

An  ACQUIREMENT,  alc-kwWmfat,  a, 
That  which  is  acquired,  gain,  attainment. 

ACQUISITION,  lk-kwe-zlsh'ahin,«.  The 
act  of  acquiring  ;  the  thing  gained,  acquire- 
ment. 


An  ACHIEVER,  It-tshe'rnr,  «.    He  that 

performs  what  he  endeavours. 
An  ACHIEVEMENT,    it-tshere'ment,   s. 

The  performance  of  an  action ;   the  escut- 

chron.  or  ensigns  armorial. 
ACHOR,  Mcfir,  $.  166.    A  species  of  the 

herpes. 
ACID,  aVrfd,  a.    Sour,  sharp. 
ACIDITY,  a-sld'de-te,  *.  511.    Sharpness, 


ACIDNESS,  issid-n&s,  «.  The  quality  of 
Wins:  acid. 

ACIDULiE,  a-sld'du-le,  s.  199.  Medicinal 
•Brings  impregnated  with  sharp  particles. 

To  ACIDULATE,  i-sid'do-late,  e.  a.  To 
tinge  with  acids  in  a  slight  degree.  91. 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,  ik-n6l?£dj,  e.  a. 
To  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any  thing 
or  person,  in,  a  particular  character:  to  con- 
fess, as,  a  fault;  to  own,  as,  a  benefit.  338. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,   ak-iioiaidj-ing,  a. 

Grateful. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  ak-nflM&tfe-ment 

aSfft. — See  Knowledge.    Concession  of  the 

truth  of  any  position  ;  confession  of  a  fault ; 

confession  of  a  benefit  received. 

ACME,  Iktae,  s.  The  height  of  any  thing ; 

more  especially  used  to  denote  the  height  of 

a  distemper. 
ACOLOTHIST,  a-kolao-thkt,  s.    One  of 

the  lowest  order  in  the  Roman  church. 

ACOLYTE,  ik'o-llte,*.544.  The  same  as 
Acoiothist. 

ACONITE,  Ikfko-nlte;  *.  155.  The  herb 
wolfs- bane.  Iu  poetical  language,  poison  in 
general. 

ACORN,  a-kdrn,  a,  The  seed  or  trait 
borne  by  the  oak.      m- 

ACOU8TICKS,  a-koli'stikfl,  s.  113.  The 
doctrine  or  theory  of  sounds  ;  medicines  to 
help  the  bearing. 

Tb  ACQUAINT,  Ak-kwanf,e.  a.  To  make 
familiar  with ;  to  inform.  909.  I 

ACQUAINTANCE,  ak-kwin'tanse,  s. 
The  state  of  being  acquainted  with,  .famili- 
arity, knowledge;  familiar  knowledge;  a 
sfiawt  or  initial  knowledge,  short  of  friend- 
ship ;  the  person  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed,  without  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 

ACQUAINTED,  ak-kwanAed.     Familiar, 

well  known. 
ACQUEST,    ak-kweW,  a.      Acquisition; 

the  thing  gained  a  m 

to  ACQUIESCE,  ik-kwe-eW,  «.  «.     To 

rest  ist,  or  remain  satisfied. 
ACQUIESCENCE,  a*-kwe-eas'ense.*    A 

silent  appearance  of  content;   satisfaction, 

rest,  content;  submission. 
ACQUIRABLE,  ak-kwM-bl,  a.    Attain- 

ante.  401 
T»  ACQUIRE,  Ik-kwlne ,  e.  a.    To  gain  by 

one's  labour  or  power. 
ACQUIRED.  sUc-lrwMd,  part.  a. 

by  one's  seit.  969. 
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ACQUISITIVE,  ak-kwW-tk,  a.  That 
which  is  acquired.  157. 

ACQUIST,  lk-kwist',  s.    Acquirement,  at 
tainment; 

To  ACQUIT,  ak-kwlt',  e.  a.  415.  To  set 
free ;  to  clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt,  to  ab- 
solve ;  to  clear  from  any  obligation  ;  the  man 
hath  acquitted  himself  well,  be  discharged  his 

ACQUITMENT,  .  ak-kwlt'mint.  #.  The 
state  of  being  acquitted,  or  act  of  acquitting. 

ACQUITTAL,  Ak-kwft'til,  «.  157.  Is  a 
deliverance  from  an  offence. 

To  ACQUITTANCE,  4k-kwfc* dtnse,  e.  *. 
To.  procure  an  acquittance,  to  acquit. 

ACQUITTANCE,  ak-kwiftanse,  *.  The 
act  of  discharging  from  a  debt ;  a  writing 
testifying  the  receipt  of  a  debt. 

ACRE,  e/kfir,  «.  98.  416.  A  quantity  of 
land,  containing  in  length  forty  perches,  and 
four  in  breadth,  or  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  yards. 

ACRID,  aVkrld,  a.    Of  a  hot  biting  taste. 

ACRIMONIOUS,  aJc-kre-mtae-Ss,  a. 
Sharp,  corrosive.  S14. 

ACRIMONY,  akltre-mo-ne,  s.  557.  Sharp, 
ness,  corrosiveuess ;  sharpness  of  temper, 
severity. — See  Domatic. 

ACRITUDE,  ak'kre-tide,  «.  An  acrid 
taste,  a  biting  heat  on  the  palate. 

ACRO AM ATICAL,  ak'kro4-maf te-Ul,  a, 
509.    Of  orpertaining  to  deep  learning. 

ACROSPIRE,  ak'kro-splre,*.  151.  A  shoot 
or  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds. 

ACROSPIRED,  ak'kro-Bpi-rid,  parr.  «. 
Having  sprouts.  362. 

ACROSS,  a-kr6ss',  ad.  Athwart,  laid  over 
something  so  as  to  cross  it. 

An  ACROSTTCK,  t-krdss'tfk,  «.  A  poem, 
in  which  the  first  letter  of  every  line  being 
taken,  makes  op  the  name  of  the  persou  or 
thingon  which  the  poem  is  written. 

To  ACT,  aJct,  e.  a.  To  be  in  action,  not  to 
rest. 

To  ACT,  4kt,  e.  a.  To  perform  a  borrowed 
character,  as  a  stage  player;  to  produce 
effects  in  some  passive  subject 

ACT,  akt,  s.  Something  done,  a  deed, 
an  exploit,  whether  good  or  ill ;  a  part  of  a 
play,  during  which  the  action  proceeds  with- 
out interruption ;  a  decree  of  parliament. 

ACTION,  aVshftn,*.  290.  The  quality  or 
state  of  acting,  opposite  to  rest ;  an  act  or 
thing  done,  a  deed  ;  agency,  operation ;  the 
series  of  events  represented  in  a  fable ;  gesti- 
culation* the  accordance  of  the  motions  of  tlie 
body  with  the  words  spoken ;  a  term  in  law. 

ACTIONABLE,aVshdn4-bl,a.  That  which 
admits  an  action  in  law,  punishable.  405. 

ACTION-TAKING,  ak'ahun-ta'king,  a. 
Litigious. 

ACTIVE,  ak'dr,  a.  151.  That  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  acting ;  that  which 
acts,  opposed  to  passive;  busy,  engaging  in 
action,  opposed  to  idle  or  sedentary ;  nimole, 
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ngilet  qoiek  ;  in  grammar,  a  verb  active  it 
that  which  signifies  action,  as,  I  teach, 

ACTIVELY,  ik'tlv-le,  ad.    Busily  nimbly. 
ACTIVENESS,  Ak'tlv-ness,  *.    Quickness, 

nimMeitess. 
ACTIVITY,  ik-tiv'e-te,  *.  615.    The  qua- 

lity  of  being  active- 
ACTOR,  ik'ter, «.  93.  418.    He  that  acts, 

or  performs-  any  thing ;  he  that  personates  a 

character,  a  stage  player. 

ACTRESS,  ik'tress,  «.    She  that  performs 

any  thing :  a  woman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 
ACTUAL,  ik  tshu-al,  a.  461.   Really  in  act, 

not  merely  potential ;  in  act,  not  purely  in 

speculation. 
ACTUALITY,     ak-tahu-alle-te,   «.     The 

state  of  being  actual. 
ACTUALLY,  ik'tshu-il-le,  ad.    In  act,  in 

effect,  really. 

ACTUALNESS,   ik'tshu-al-ness,  «.     The 

quality  of  being  actual. 
ACTUARY,  ik'tshA-a-re,  s.    The  register 
,  or  officer  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the 

proceedings  of  the  court. 
To  ACTUATE,  ak'tshu-ate,  v.  c.    To  pat 

into  action. 
To  ACUATE,     aku-ate,    v.  a.  91.       Jo 

sharpen. 

ACULEATE,  i-kule-ate,  a.  91.  Prickly, 
that  which  trrminafes  in  a  sharp  point. 

ACUMEN,  a-ku'men,  a.  603,  h.  A  sharp 
point ;  figuratively,  quickness  of  intellects. 

ACUMINATED,  a-ku'meriia4ed,  port.  a. 
Ending  in  a  point,  sharp-pointed. - 

ACUTE,  ft-kAte',  a.  Sharp, .opposed  to 
blunt;  ingenious,  opposed  to  stupid  j  aoute 
disease,  any  disease  which  is  attended  with 
an  increased  velocity  of  blood,  and  terminates 
hi  a  few  days ;  acute  accent,  that  which  raises 
or  sharpens  the  voice. 

ACUTELY,  i-kutele,  ad.    After  an  acute 

manner,  sharply. 

ACUTENESS,  "i-kute'ness,  s.  Sharpness ; 
force  of  intellect  ;  violence  and  speedy  crisis 
of  a  malady  ;  sharpness  of  sound. 

AD  ACTED,  i-dikted,  part.  a.  Driven  by 
force. 

ADAGE,  idlje,*.  90.  A  maxim,  a  proverb. 

ADAGIO,  a-da'je-o,  «.  A  term  used  by 
musicians,  to  mark  a  slow  time. 

ADAMANT,  fo'a-mlnt,  *  A  stone  of  im- 
penetrable hardness ;  the  diamond  ;  the  load- 
stoned 

ADAMANTEAN,  ad4-min-tWn,  a.  Hard 
as  adamant. 

ADAMANTINE,  4d4-man/t!n,  a.  Made  of 
adamant ,  having  the  Qualities  of  adamant, 
as  hardness,  indissolubility.' 
13*  Mr.  Sheridan,.  Dr.  Kanrfck,    and  Mr. -Perry, 

uniformly  pronoance  tbe  last  syllable  of  this  word  as 

It  is  here  marked,  and  W.  Johnston  only  so  as  to 

rhyme  with  line.  140. 

ADABfS-APPLE,    Id^mz-Vpli    *•      A 

prominent  part  of  the  throat. 
To  ADAPT,  i-dipt',  v.  a.    To  fit,  to  suit, 

to  proportion. 
ADAPTATION,  ad-ap-tattiun,*.    The  act 

of  fitting  one  thing  to  another,  the  fitness  of 

one  thing  to  another.  5i7. 
ADAPTION,  a-dapfehfin,  #.     the  act  of 

fitting. 
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To  ADD,  id,  ©.  a.     To  join  something  to 

that  which  was  before. 
To  ADDECIMATE,  ad-4eVse-mate,v.a.  To 

take  or  ascertain  fith**s.   91. 
To  ADDEEM,  id-deem',  e.  a.    To  esteem, 

to  account. 
ADDER,  id'd&r,  *.  98. 418.    A  serpent,  a 

viper,  a  poisonous  reptile. 

ADDER'S-GRASS,    id'durz-griss,  s.     A 

pl»nt. 
ADDER'S-TONGUE,  id'dure-t&ng,  #.  An 

herb. 
ADDER'S-WORT,   id'd&ra-wurt,  s.     Ah 

herb. 
ADDIBLE,  id'dc-bl,  a.  406.    Possible  to 

'  he  added.  *■ 

ADDIBILITY,  id-de-bil1e-te,«.    The  pot* 

sibftty  of  bring  added,  511. 
ADDICE,  id'dis,  «.  142.      A  kind  of  ax, 

corruptly  pronounced  ait. 
To  ADDICT,  id-dikf,  e.  a.    To  devote,  to. 

dedicate ;  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense 

as,  he  addicted  himself  to  vice. 

ADDICTEDNESS,  id-dik'tid-ness,  8.  *Tbe 
state nf  being  addicted. 

ADDICTION,  id-dik'shun,  *.  The  act  of 
devoting  ;  the  state  of  being  devoted. 

An  ADDITAMENT.  id-dit'i-mint,  s.  Ad- 
dition,the  thing' added. 

ADDITION,  id-dfsk'shun,  *.  469.  The 
act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another ;  the  thing 
added;  in  arithmetic,  addition  is  the  reduc- 
tion* of  two  or  more  numbers  of  like  kind  to* 
gether  into  one  sum  or  total. 

ADDITIONAL,  id-dish'shun-il,  a.    That 

which  is  added. 
ADDITORY,  i'dde-to-re,  a.   612.     That 

which  has  the  power  of  adding. 

ADDLE,  id'dl,  a.  406.    Originally  applied 
-  to  eggs,  and  signifying  such  as  produce  no- 
thing,thence  transferred  to  brains  that  produce 
nothing. 

ADDLE-PATED,  i  ddl-pa-ted, «.    Having 

barren  brains. 
To  ADDRESS,  id-dreW,  v.  a.    To  prepare 

one's  self  to  enter  upon  any  action ;  to  apply 
to  another  by  words 

ADDRESS,  id-dress',  s.  Verbal  applicav 
tion  to  any  one ;  courtship ;  manner  of  ad- 
.  dressing  another,  as,  a  man  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress j  skill,  dexterity;  manner  of  directing  a 
letter. 

ADDRESSER,  ad-dreVsur,  «.  98.  The 
person  that  aodresses. 

To  ADDUCE,  id-duse.  To  bring  some- 
:  thing  forward  in  addition  to  something  ahead  jr 
produced. 

%y  This  word,  though  constantly  arising  in  con. 
Versatlou,  has  not  yet  round  its  *ay  into  any  of  oar 
Dictionaries.  It  Is,  however,  legitimately  formed, 
and  has  a  dlrttnet  •ad'  specific  tleoification,  which 
distinguishes  It  from  etnaSace,  induct,  prWstre,  and 
reduce,  and  has  netefore  a  Jost  title  to  become  a 
part  or  the  language.  The  propriety  of  It  Is  a  sonv 
clent  authority. 

ADDUCENT,  id-da  stnt,f«.    A  word  ap- 
plied to  those  muscles  that* draw  together  the 
parts  of  the  body.   - 
To  ADDULSE,  id-dnlge ,  r.  a.  To  sweeten* 
ADDENQGRAPHY,  id-de-B6g%ri-ft,  f. 
A  treatise  of  the  glands.  510. 
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ADEMPTION,  a-deWshuji.  a.  412.  Pri- 
vation. 

ADEPT,  l-de^pf ,  a.  He  that  is  completely 
skilled  m  mil  the  secrets  of  bis  art. 

ADEQUATE,  id'e-kwlte,  a.  91.  Equal  to, 
proportionate. 

ADEQUATELY,  id'e-kwate-le,  ad.  In  an 
adequate  maimei ;  with  exactness  of  propur- 


ADEQUATENES8,ta'e-kwate-n3se,a.  The 
state  of  being  adequate,  exactness  of  propor- 


Tb  ADHERE,  id-hire',  v.  n.    To  stick  to.; 

to  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  or  opinion.  - 
ADHERENCE,  id-he'r&ise,  a.    The  qua- 

fity  of  adhering,  tenacity  J  fixedness  of  mind, 

attachment,  steadiness. 
ADHERENCY,  Id-he'r&i-ae,  a.  192.    Hie 

sane  with  adherence. 
ADHERENT,  M-he/rent,  a.    Sticking  to ; 

smiled  with. 
ADHERENT)  id-he'rent,  a.    A  follower,  a 

parti  sail. 
ADHERER,  id-he'r&r,  a.  98.    He  that  ad- 


ADHESION,  Id-he'zhun,  a.  431.  The  act 
or  state  of  sticking  to  something. 

ADHESIVE,  ad-he'srv,  a.  158, 428.  Stick- 
ing, tenacious. 

To  ADHIBIT,  ad-hft/blt,  r.a.  To  apply, 
to  make  use  of. 

ADHIBmON,id-he-blsh'shun,«.  Appli- 
cation, use.  507. 

ADJACENCY,  ad-ja's«W,  a.  182.  Hie 
state  of  lying  close  to  another  thing. 

ADJACENT,  ad-ja'sent,  a.  Lying  close, 
bordering  upon  something. 

ADJACENT,  td-js/sent,  a.  That  which 
lies  next  another. 

ADI APHOROUS,  i^e-4f fo-rus,  a.    Neu- 

ADIAPHORY,  i-dkiffo-re, s.  534.  Neu- 
tralitv,  indifference. 

To  ADJECT,  ad-jlcf,  v.cu  To  add  to,  to 
put  to. 

ADJEdlON,  ad-jlk'ahnn,  a.  The  act  of 
adjecting,  or  adding;  the  tiling  adjected,  or 
aaVled.  . 

ADJECTmOUS,ad-j&-tiah'ua,a,  Added, 
thrown  in. 

ADJECTIVE,  id'jek-tfv,  s.  512.  A  word 
added  to  a  noun,  to  signify  the  addition  or 
separation  of  some  quality,  circumstance,  or 
■tanner  of  being ;  as,  good,  bad. 

ADJECTIVELY,  ad'jfk-dv.le,  ad.  After 
the  manner  of  an  adjective. 

ADIEU,  i-dJr\  ad.  284.    Farewell. 

To  ADJOIN,  id-job, «.  a.  299.  To  join  to, 
to  nnite  to,  to  put  to. 

To  ADJOIN,  ad-join/,  e. *.  To  be  conti- 
guous to.  ... 

To  ADJOURN,  td-jlW,  t>.  a.  314.  To  put 
off  to  another  day,  naming  the  time. 

ADJOURNMENT,  ad-jftrn'mgnt,  a.  A  put- 
ting off  tiH  another  day. 

ADIPOUS,  4d'de-pua,  a.  314.    Fat 

ADIT,  IcVfc,  a.     A  passage  under  ground. 

ADITION,  Id-ish'ahun,  a.  459.    The  act  of 

going  to  another. 
To  ADJUDGE  td-jfcUe',e.  a.    To  give  the 
iting  controrerted  to  one  of  the  parties  j  to 
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sentence  to  a  punishment ;  simply,  to  judge, 
1  to  decree. 
ADJUDICATION,  ad:ja-de-ka/shun,a.  The 

act  of  grunting  something  to  a  litigant. 
To  ADJUDICATE,  ad-ju'de-kate,*.  a.    To 
•  adjudge. 
To  ADJUGATE,  ad'ju-gate,  e.  o.  91.    To 

yoke  to. 
ADJUMENT,  id'jo-mint,  a.    Help. 
ADJUNCT,    Id'junkt,    *.    Something  ad- 
herent or  united  to  another. 
ADJUNCT,  id'jmikt,*.  Immediately  joined. 
ADJUNCTION,  ad-junVshun,  *,    The  act 

of  adjoining:  the  thing  adjoined. 
ADJUNCTIVE,  id-junk'tiv,  *.  158.    He 

that  joins  ;  that  which  i*  joined. 
ADJURATION,  id-ju-rtfshim,  s.    The  act 

of  proposing  an  oath  to  another  ;  tlte  form  of 

oath  proposed  to  another. 
To  ADJURE,  ad-jure',  v.  a.    To  impose  an. 
.  oath  upon  atfother,  describing  the  form. 
To  ADJUST,  ad-jusf ,  r.  a.    To  regulate, 

to  put  in  order  *,  to  make  conformable. 
ADJUSTMENT,  ad-just'mlnt,  a.    Regular 

tion,  the  act  of  putting  in  method  ;  the  state 

of  being  put  in  method. 
ADJUTANT,  id'ju-tint,  a.  503,  fc.  A  petty 

officer,  whose  duts  it  is  to  assist  the  major,  by 

distributing  pa v,  and  overseeing  punishment; 
To  ADJUTE,  'idrjute',  e.  a.    To  help,  to 

concur. 
ADJUTOR,  Id-jo'tuT,  s.  98, 166.    A  helper. 
ADJUTORY,    Ad'jA-tar-re,  a.  512.    That 

which  helps.  557. 
ADJUVANT,  ad'ju-vaat,  a.  Helpful,  useful. 
To  ADJUVATE,  ad'ju-vate,  e.  a.    To  help, 

to  further.  503,  k. 
ADMEASUREMENT,  ftd-m3zh'ure-m2m% 

s.    The  act  or  practice  of  measuring  according 

to  role. 

ADMEN9URATION,  id-min-shu-ra'shun, 
s.  458.   The  act  of  measuring  to  each  his  part 

ADMINICLE,  ad-raln'e-kl,  a.  405.  Help, 
support. 

ADMINICULAR,  id-me-nlk'a-ltr,  a.  That 

which  gives  help.  418 
To  ADMINISTER,  id-mfrnis-tar,*.  a.  lb 


To  ADMINISTRATE,  id-mto'nis-trate,  v. 
a.  91.    The  same  as  Administer. 

ADMINISTRATION,  ad'mKnfe-tra-sh&n* 
a  527.  The  act  of  administering  or  conduct* 
ing  any  employment ;  the  active  or  executive 
part  of  government j  those  to  whom  the  care 
of  public  affairs  is  committed, 

ADMINISTRATIVE, ad.mln'nfo-tra-dr,  «. 
157.    That  which  administers. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  Id'mm-nls-tra'tar,  * 
98.  527.  He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dy- 
ing intestate  committed  to  his  charge,  and  U 
accountable  for  the  same ;  he  that  officiates  in 
divine  rites ;  he  that  conducts  the  government. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  adtara-nfe-tra'-trlka, 
a>  517.  She  who  administers  in  consequence 
of  a  will. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,  ftdtaln-nls-tifc. 

tur-ship,  a.    The  office  of  administrator, 
ADMIRABLE,  ad'me-ra-bl,  a.  405.    To  be 

admired,  of  power  to  excite  wonder. 
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ADMIRABLENESS,    Ad'me-rA-bl-ness,  > 

ADM1RABILITY,  Aa'me-ra-bfc'le-te,  j 
511,  £27,  i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ad- 
mirable. 

ADMIRABLY,  id'me-ra-ble,  ad.  In  an  ad- 
mirable manner. ' 

AbMIRAL,  Id  me-ral,  $.  An  officer  or  ma- 

'  gistrate  that  has  the  government  of  the  king's 
•  navy ;  the  chief  commander  of  a  fleet ;  the 
ship  which  carries  the  admiral. 

ADMIRALSHIP,  4dW-rAl-sh?p ,  s.  The 
office  of  admiral. 

ADMIRALTY,  idfaie-ril-te,  «.  The  power, 
or  officers,  appointed  for  the  administration  of 
naval  affairs. 

%y  This  word  Is  frequently  pionounced  as  if  writ- 
ten udmkraUryt  with  an  r  In  toe  last  syllable :  nor  i« 
Chit  mispronunciation,  however  improper,  confined  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  MayarmUg.  . 

ADMIRATION,  Id-rne-ra  shnn,  $.  Wonder, 
the>act  of  admiring  or  wondering. 

To  ADMIRE,  id-mW,  v.  a.  To  regard 
with  wonder ;  to  regard  with  love. 

ADMIRER,  id-ml'ror,  «.  98.    The  person 

that  wonders,  or  regards  with  admiration ;  a 

lover. 
ADMIRINGLY,  id-mMng-le,   ad.    With 

admiration. 
ADMISSIBLE,  ftd-mfs'se-bl,  a.  405.    That 

which  may  be  admitted. 

ADMISSION,  ad-mish'shun,  «.  The  act  or 
practice  of  admitting ;  the  state  of  being  ad- 
mitted ;  admittance,  the  power  of  entering; 
the  allowance  of  an  argument. 

To  ADMIT,  ad-mlt',  i/.  a.  To  suffer  to  en- 
ter ;  to  suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office ;  to  allow 
an  argument  or  position ;  to  allow,  or  grant  in 
general. 

ADMITTABLE,  Id-mlt'tA-bl,  a.  Which 
may  be  admitted. 

ADMITTANCE,  ad-mll'rinse,  «.  The  act 
of  admitting,  permission  to  enter;  the  power 
or  right  of  entering ;  custom ;  concession  of  a 
position. 

To  ADMIX,  ad-mlks',  v.  a.    To  mingle  with 

'    something  else. 

ADMIXTION,ld-miks'tsh&n,«.  The  union 
of  one  body  with  another. 

ADMIXTURE,  fa-mlkVtah&re,  s.  46k  The 
body  mingled  with  another. 

To  ADMONISH,  id-mfln'hlsh,  v.  a.  To 
warn  of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 

ADMONISHER,  ad-moVhlsh-ur,  «,  Hie 
person  that  puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults 
or  duty. 

ADMONISHMENT,  ad-mon'nish-ment,  «. 

Admonition,  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
ADMONITION,  ad-mo-nish'&n, «.  The  hint 

of  a  fault  or  duty,  counsel,  gentle  reproof. 
ADMONITIONER,  ad-m£nfeh'un-or,    s. 

A  general  adviser.    A  ludicrous  term. 
ADMONITORY,  ad-mon'ne-tor-re,  a.  That 

which  admonishes. — See  Domestic. 
To  ADMOVE,  fa-mooW,  v.  a.    To  bring 

one  thing  to  auotlier. 
ADMURMURATION,  Id-mor-mQ-ra'shin, 

f.  The  act  of  murmuring  to  another.  # 

ADO,  i-dory,  *.  Trouble,  difficulty ;  bustle, 

tumult,  business;  more  tumuli  and  show  of 

business  Uiau  the  affair  is  worth. 
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ADOLESCENCE,  Id-o-leVslnse,  7  $.  The 
ADOLESCENCY,  fa -oJeVsen-se,  $  age 
succeeding  childhood,  and  succeeded  by  pu- 
berty. 510. 
To  ADOPT,  A-ddptf, «.  a.  To  take  a  son 
by  choice,  to  make  him' a  son  who  is  not  so  by 
birth ;  to  place  any  person  or  thing  m  a  nearer 
relation  to  something  else. 

ADOPTEDLY,  4-dop'te\i-Ie,  ad.  After  the 
manner  of  something  adopted. 

ADOPTER,  i-d6r/tur, «.  98.  He  that  gives 
some  one  by  choice  the  rights  of  a  son.  » 

ADOPTION,  i-dor/shun,  *.  459.  The  act 
of  adopting ;  the  state  of  being  adopted. 

ADOPTIVE,  a-dop'rfv,  a.  157.  He  that  is 
adopted  by  another  ;  he  that  adopts  another. 

ADORABLE,  A-do'rA-bl,  a.  405.  That 
which  ought  to  be  adored. 

ADORABLENESS,i-do'r4-bl-ola8,*.  Wor- 
thiness of  divine  honours. 

ADORABLY,  4-do*r4-ble,  dd.  In  a  manner 
worthy  of  adoration. 

ADORATION,  ad-do'ra-shon,  *.  The  ex- 
ternal homage  paid  to  the  Divinity  ;  homage 
paid  to  persons  in  high  place  or  esteem. 

To  ADORE,  &-dore',  v.  a.  To  worship  with 
etternal  homage. 

ADORER,  a-dA'ror,  «.  98.  He  that  adores ; 
a  worshipper. 

To  ADORN,  4-dorn',  v.  a.  167.  To  dress  ; 

.  to  deck. the  person  with  ornaments ;  to  set  out 
any  place  or  thing  with  decorations. 

ADORNMENT,a-dorn'ment>«-  Ornament, 
embellishment. 

ADOWN,  l-doun',  ad.  323.  Down  on  the 
ground. 

ADOWN,  A-doun',  prep.  Down  towards  the 
ground. 

ADREAD,  a-dr£dVi<L  234.  In  a  state  of  fear. 

ADRIFT,  a-dr?tV,  ad.  Floating  at  random. 

ADROIT,  a -droit',  a.  305.  Active,  skilful. 

ADROITNESS,  a-droh'neM,  «.  Dexterity, 
readiness,  activity. 

ADRY,  t-dri',  ad.  A  thirst,  thirsty. 

ADSC1TITIOUS,   ta-se-ti&b/us,    a.    Ths* 
which  is  taken  in  to  complete  something  eJae 
314. 

ADSTRICTION.  Ad-strik'shun,  s.  The  acl 
of  binding  together. 

To  ADVANCE,  ad-vaW,  «?.  a.  78.  To  bring 

forward,  in  the  local  sense ;  to  raise  to  prefcr- 

-  roent,  to  aggrandise ;  to  improve ;  to  forward, 

to  accelerate ;  to  propose,  to  offer  to  the  public 

To  ADVANCE,  id-vanse*,  v.  n.  To  come 
forward  ;  to  make  improvement. 

ADVANCE,  Ad-vanse'  s.  79.  The  act  of 
coming  forward  ;  a  tendency  to  comeforwaiO 
to  meet  a  lover ;  progression,  rise  from  one 
point  to  another ;  improvement,  progress  to- 
wards perfection. 

ADVANCEMENT,  4d-vanse'mlnt,  *.  The 
act  of  coming  forward  ;  the  state  of 'being  ad- 
vanced, preferment;  improvement. 

ADVANCER,  Ad-vAn/sur,  «.  98.  A  pro- 
moter, forwarder. 

ADVANTAGE,  Ad-vAn'tAdje,  $.  90.  Supe- 
riority; superiority  gained  by  stratagem ;  gain, 
profit ';  preponderatiou  oh  one  side  of  the  com- 
parison. 

To  ADVANTAGE,  Ad-vAntAd>,  v.  a.  To- 
benefit :  to  promote,  to  bring  forward. 
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ADVANTAGED,  id-viirti-jki,  a.  Pos- 
sessed of  advantages.  362. 

ADVANTAGE-GROUND,  id-vin'tije- 
gfMnd,  «.  Ground  that  gives  superiority, 
and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or  resistance. 

ADVANTAGEOUS,  id-vin-ta'jus,  a.  Pro- 

fitable.  useful,  opportune. 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY,     id-vin-ti/jus-lc, 

ad.     Conveniently,  opportunely,  profitably. 

ADVANTAGEOUSNESS,    id-vin-ta'jis- 

neW,  #.    Profitableness,  usefulness,  con- 

Yeiis^nee- 
To  ADVENE,   id-veW,  v.  a.    To  accede 

to  something,  to  be  superadded. 

ADVENlENT,aaVve'he*ent,a.  Advening, 
superadded. 

ADVENT,  sVmnt,  s.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  holy  seasons,  signifying  the  coming ;  this 
is*  the  cooing  of  our  Saviour j  which  is  made 
the  subject  of  our  devotion  during  the  four 
weeks  before  Christmas.    . 

ADVENTINE.  Id-reVtin,  a.  140.  Adven- 
titious*, that  which  is  extrinskally  added. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  id-ven-tish  As,  «.  That 

which  advenes,  extzjnsically  added. 
ADVENTIVE,   id-ven'tiv,  *.    loT.     The 

thins;  or  person  that  conies  from  without. 
ADVENTUAL,    id-reVtshu-il,    a.    461. 

Bejatfasctp  the  season  of  Advent. 
ADVENTURE,  id-veVtshure, «.  461.    An 

accident,  a  chance,  a  hazard :  an  enterprise  in. 

which  something  must  be  Jen  to  hazard. 

To  ADVENTURE,  id-ven  tshute,  v.  a.  To 
try  the  chance,  to  dare. 

ADVENTURER,  id-Ten  tahur-ur,  s.  He 
that  seeks  occasions  of  hazard,  he  that  pots 
himself  in  the  hands  of  chance.  96. 

ADVENTUROUS,  id-v eVtshur-Js,  a.  He 
that  is  inclined  to  adventures,  daring,  cou- 
rageous ;  full  of  hasard,  dangerous. 

ADVENTUROUSLY,    id-Ten'tshor-us-li, 

est    Boldly,  daringly. 
ADVENTURESOME,  id-Ven'tshur-sflm,  a. 

The  same  with  adventurous. 
ADVENTURESOMENESS,  Id-ren'tsh&r- 

snm  nass,  s.  461.    The  quality  of  being 

ad  van  r  aresome* 
ADVERB,  idVerb,  s.    A  word  Joined  to 

a  verb  or  adjective,  and  solely  applied  to  the 

use  of  outlaying,  and  restraining  the  lati- 

fade  of  their  signification. 

ADVERBIAL,  td-yeVbe-lL  a.  That  which 

has  the  quality  or  structure  of  an  adverb. 
ADVERBIALLY,  ld-vlroe4l-lt%  erf.    In 

the  manner  of  an  adverb. 
ADVERSABLE,  id-versa-bl,  a.  405.  Con- 


ADVERSARY,  idvcW-re,*.  612.  An 
eupwnent,  antagonist,  enemy. 

ADVERSATIVE,  4d- veVssVtfv,  a,  A  word 
■hich  snakes  some  opposition  or  variety.  51S. 

ADVERSE,  idVtW,  a.  Acting  with  con- 
trary directions;  calamitous,  afflictive,  op- 
aaseo  to  prosperous. 

ADVERSITY,  id-veW-te,  *.  511.  Affiic- 
t«m»  calamity  ;  the  cause  of  our  sorrow,  mis- 
sWteae ;  the  sute  of  unhappiness,  misery. 

ADVERSELY,  id versele, a.  Oppositely, 
aftfartaaately. 


To  ADVERT,  id-vert7,  c. «.   To   attend 

to,  to  regard,  to  observe. 
ApVERTENCE,  id-veVnlnse,  #.  Attention, 

to,  regard  to. 
ADVERTENCY,    atf-veVteW,   s.     The 

same  with  advertence. 
To   ADVERTISE,   id-vir-tke',  v.  «.    To 

inform  another,  to  give  intelligence ;  to  give 

notice  of  any  thing  in  public  prints. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  {JtSSSffe} 

*.    Intelligence,  information  ;  notice  of  any 
thing  published  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 

J3*  As  nouns  ending  In  ment.  always  follow  the  , 
accentuation  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  farm- ' 
ed,   we  frequently   bear  advertisement  taxed  with 
the  grossest  Irregularity  for  ha?tng  the  accent  on  a- 
different  syllable  from  advertise.    The  origin  of  this 
irregularity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  chauge  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  verb 
since  the  noun  has  been  formed ;  advertise  and  ckas- 
tise  were.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  both  accented  on 
the  penaltimate,   and  therefore  advertisement  and- 
chastisement  were  formed  regularly  from  them. 

"  Wherein  he  did  the  King  bis  lord  adverting 

Hen.  rill. 

"  My  grief  cries  loader  than  advertisement.* 

Much  Ads,  £c. 

"  Oh,  then  bow  Quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine 
"How  prbVber  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee." 

Richard  //. 

"  And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head.!' 

Jul.  Casar. 
But  since  that  thne  the  verbs  advertise  and  chastise 
have  fallen  into  an  analogy  more  agreeable  to  verbs 
of  the  same  form— for  ibe  verbs  to  promise,  practise,  . 
franchise,  mortise,  and  divertise,  are  the  only  words 
where  the  termination  Ue  has  not  the  accent  either 
primary  or  secondary  ;  and  if  an  alteration  mast  be  " 
made  to  reconcile  the  pronunciation  or  the  simple 
with  that  of  the  compound,  we  should  find  It  much  . 
easier  to  change  advertisement  and  cha'stisemant 
into  advertisement  and  chastisement  than  adver- 
tise and  chastise  into  advertise  and  cha'ttise;  ho*  ' 
the  Irregularity  seems  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  any 
alteration. 

ADVERTISER,  id-v&r-tl'zir,  s.  98.  He  , 
that  gives  intelligence  or  information;  the  - 
paper  in  which  advertisements  are  published, 

ADVERTISING,  id-ver-tl'zfog,  a.  Active 
in  giving  intelligence,  monitory. 

To  ADVESPERATE,  id-veV^e-rate,  v.  «. 
To  draw  towards  evening.  91. 

ADVICE,  id-vice',  «.  499.  Counsel,  in- 
struction, notice ;  intelligence. 

ADVICE-BOAT,  id-vlce'bote, «.  A  vessel 
employed  to  bring  intelligence. 

ADVISEABLE,  id-vife£bl,  e%  405.  Pru- 
dent, fit  In  be  advised* 

ADVISEABLENESS,  id-vt't*-bl-ness>  s. 
The  quality  of  being  adviseable. 

To  ADVISE,  td-vtoe ,  v.  a.  4S7.  To  coon, 
sei ;  to  inform,  to  make  acquainted. 

To  ADVISE,  id-vW,  v,  n.  499.  .To  con*  , 
suit,  as,  be  advised  with  his  companions ;  to ' 
consider,  to  deliberate. 

ADVISED,  id-vl'zid,  parr,  a.  362.  Acting 
with  deliberation  and  design,  prudent,  wise  j 
performed  with  deliberation,  acted  with  de- 

AD^ISEDLY,  ad-vVrfd-le,  ad.  S64.  De- 
liberate! v,  purp%isely,  by  design,  prudently. 

ADVISFJDNESS,  id-vf'nid-nesa.  s.  365. 
Deliberation,  cool  and  prudent  procedure. 

ADVISEMENT,  id-vbeWnt,  s.  Counsel, 
information;  prudence, circumspection. 
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ADVISER,  aa-vi'z&r,  *.  98.    The  person 

that  advises,  a  counsellor. 
ADULATION,  id-ju-la  shun,  5.204.  Hat- 

tery,  high  compliment, 
ADULATOR,  ad-ju-la'tur,*.  521.  A  flatterer. 
ADULATORY,  ifd'ju-la-t&r're.  a.   Flatter- 

ins.  51$.— See  Domestic. 
ADULT,  a-dult',  a.    Grown  up,  past  the 

age  of  infancy. 
ADULT,  &-dult', «.    A  person  above  the  age 

of  infancy,  or  grown  to  some  degree  of  strength. 
ADULTN£SS,  i-dult'nlss, «.    The  state  of 

being  adult. 
To  ADULTER,  a-dul'tur, «.  a.  98.  666.  To 

commit  adultery  with  another. 
ADULTERANT,    A-dul'tur-ant,    #.     The 

person  or  thing  which  adulterates. 
To  ADULTERATE,  4-dui'tur-ate,  v.  a.  To 

commit  adultery  ;  to  corrupt  by  some foreign 

admixture.  91. 
ADULTERATE,  4-dul'tfir-kte,  a.  91.  Taint- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  adultery;  corrupted  with 

some  foreign  admixture. 
ADULTERATENESS,a^dul'tur-ate-ness,*. 

91.  98.  5b9.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

adulterate. 
ADULTERATION,      a-dul'tur-a%hin,    s. 

The  act  of  corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  ;  the 

state  of  being  contaminated. 

ADULTERER,  i-d&l'tur-ftr,  s.  98.  The 
person  guilty  of  adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  a-dul'tur-iss,  s.  A  woman 
that  commits  ad  utter  v. 

ADULTERINE,  a-dui'tor-lne,  «.  149.  A 
child  born  of  an  adulteress. 

ADULTEROUS,  A-d&l'tur-us,  a.  314.  Guilty 
of  adultery. 

ADULTERY,  i-dul't&r-e,  *.  656.  The  act 
of  violating  the  bed  of  a  married  person. 

ADUMBRANT,  Hd-um'brant,  a.  That 
which  gtvesa  slight  resemblance. 

To  ADUMBRATE,  ad-iWbrate,  o.  a.  To 
shadow  out,  to  give  a  slight  likeness,  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance.  91. 

ADUMBRATION,  ad-um-bra'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  giving  a  slight  and  imperfect  represen- 
tation ;  a  faint  sketch. 

ADUN ATION,  ad-u-na'shun, «.  The  state 
of  being  united,  union. 

ADUNCITY.  A-dun'se-te,  *.  511.  Crook- 
edness* hooked  nee s. 

ADUNQUE,  a-dunk',  «.  415.    Crooked. 

ADVOCACY,  Id'vo-ka-se. «.  546  Vindi- 
cation, defence,  apology. 

ADVOCATE,  advo-kate,  s.  He  that 
pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cature ;  he  that  pleads  any  cause,  in  whatever 
manner,  as  a  controvertist  or  vindicator. 

ADVOCATION,  id-vo-ka'shun,  «.  The 
office  of  pleading,  plea,  apology. 

ADVOLATION,  ad-vo-la'shin,  «.  The 
act  of  flying  to  something. 

ADVOLUTION,  aa-vo-lu'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  rolling  to  something. 

ADVOUTRV,  ad-vou'tre,  *.  813.  Adnltery. 

ADVOWEE,  id-vou-ee',  s.  He  that  has 
the  right  of  advowson. 

AD VOWSON,  id-vou  zun,  «.  170.  A  right 
to  present  to  be  a  benefice. 

To  ADURE,  a-dure ,  v.  n.    To  burn  up. 

ADUST,  i-dust,  o.    Burnt  up,  scorched; 
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it  is  generally  now  applied  to  the  humours  of 

tl»e  hod y. 
ADUSTED,  4-dist'ed,   a.     Burnt,    dried 

with  fire. 
ADUSTIBLE,    d-dus'te-bl,  a.  179.     That 

which  may  be  adusted.  or  burnt  up. 
ADUSTION,  i-dustshun,*.  464.    The  act 

of  burning  up,  or  drying. 
/EGYPTIACUM,  e-jlp-ti'a-cum,  *.  460.  An 

ointment  consisting  of  honey,  verdigris,  and 
,  vinegar* 
AERIAL,  a-e're-al,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

airr  as  consisting  of  it ;  in  habiting  the  air  ; 

placed  in  the  air ;  high,  elevated  in  situation. 
AERIE,  M,  s.     A  nest  of  hawks  and 

other  birds  of  prey. 
AEROLOGY,     a-fir-ollo-jo,  «.  556.    The 

doctrine  of  the  air. 
AEROMANCY,  a'ur-o-man-se, «.  519.  Tine 

art  of  divining  by  the  air. 
AEROMETRY,    a-<n^om'me-tre,    s.    618. 

The  art  of.  measuring  the  air. 
AEROSCOPV,  a-urnoVko-pe,  *.  618.    The 

observation  of  the  air. 
jETHIOPS-MINERAL,    e'<Ae-ups-raln'ur- 

ral,  s.    A  medicine  so  called,  from  its 

dark  colour,  made  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur 

ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 
MTTES,  e-tlfiz,  #.    Eagle-stone. 
AFAR,  a- far,  «.     At  a  great  distance ;  to 

a  great  distance. 
AFEARD,   i-fierd',   part.  a.    Frightened, 

terrified,  afraid. 
AFER,  a'fur,  *.  98.    The  south-west  wind. 
AFFABILITY,  af-fa-bille-te,  s.    Easiness 

of  manners  ;  courteeusness,  civility,  conde- 
scension. 
AFFABLE,  affa-bl,  a.  405.    Easy  of  man- 

ners,  courteous,  complaisant. 
AFFABLENSS5,  affa-bl-ness',  s.Courtesy, 

affability 

AFFABLY4ff4-Me,ad.Courteously,civilly  ' 

AFFABROUS,    aftf-Drus,    a.     Skilfully, 
made,  complete.  *' 

AFFAIR,  af-fare',  «.  Business,  something 
to  be  managed  or  transacted. 

To  AFFEAR,  ittere',  v.  n.  227.  To  con- 
firm,  to  establish.   . 

AFFECT,  af-fekt',  s. '  Affection,  passion, 
sensation. 

To  AFFECT,  if-flkf,  v.  a.  To  act  upon, 
to  produce  effects  in  any  other  thing ;  to  move 
tlie-  passions  ;  to  aim  at,  to  aspire  to ;  to  I  e 
fotid  of,  to  be  pleased  with,  to  love ;  to  prac- 
tise the  appearance  t>f  any  thing,  with  some 
degree  of  hypocrisy ;  to  imitate  in  an  unna- 
tural and  constrained  manner 

AFFECTATION,  af-flk-ta'shfin,  *.  The 
act  of. "making  an  artificial  appearance,  awk- 
ward imitation. 

AFFECTED,  af-feVfid,  part.  a.    Moved, 
touched  wkh  affection;  studied  with  over- 
much care ;  in  a  personal  sense,  full  of  affec- 
tation, as,  an  affected  lady* 

AFFECTEDLY,  af-feWd-li,  ad.  In  an 
affected  manner,  'hypocritically. 

AFFECTEDNESS,  af-fek'ted-ness, «.  Ihe 
quality  of  being  atfVcted. 

AFFECTION,  af-f£k%hun,  *.  The  state, 
of  being  atfetfted  bv  any  cause,  or  agent  $ 
passion  of  any  kind  i  love,  kindness,  good- 
will to  some  person. 


APP  „   APL 

air  1«7,  not  1*3— tube  171,  t8b  172,  bill  17ft-fil  299— poind  S13— thin  406,  this  «& 

AFFLATTON,  af-fla'shfin,  #.  Act  of  breath- 

ing  upon  any  thins. 
AFFLATUS,  1^-hTtus, «.    Communication 


AFFECTIONATE,  af-feVshin-ate,  a.  Full 
uf affection,  warm,  zealous:  fond,  tender. 

AFFECTIONATELY,  aT-flk'shun-ate-le, 
md.  91.     Fondly,  t^nderi v. 

AFFECTIONATENESS,  Af-fek'*hun-ite- 
neas,  8.    Fondness,  tenderness,  good-wilL 

AFFECTION  ED,  fr-feVshand,  a.  Affect- 
ed, conceited ;  inclined,  mentally  disposed. 

AFFECTIOUSLY,  af-<e*'ah«f-le,  ad.  In 
an  affecting  manner. 

AFFECTIVE,  Af-feKtir,  a.    That  which 

affects,  which  strongly  touches. 
AFFECTUOSITY,  af*fot8hu-6V8e>ter  *. 

PaasionateneM. 

AFFECTUOUS,  If-feVtsha-us,  a.    Full  of 

pns«k>n.    464. 
To  AFFERE,  Af-fere',  «.  a,    A  law  term, 

signifying  to  confirm. 

AFFIANCE,   af-fi'lnae,  *.     A   marriage 

contract 

in  the  d , r...._„ _„... 

To  AFFIANCE,   if-fi'anse,  t>.  «.    To  be- 

troth,  to  bind  -any  one  by  promise  to  mar* 

riage ;  to  give  confidence. 
AFFlANCER,    tefrajHsur,   s.     He  that 

snakes  a  contract  of  marriage  between  two 

AFFEDATION,  if-fe^aahan,    >  *.     Mu- 

▲FFIDATURE,  if-^-da'tehireJtualcon- 
tract,  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 

AFFIDAVIT,  if^e-da'rit,  «.  A  declara- 
tion anon  oath. 

AFFIED,  Af-f  i'ld,  pert,  n.  Joined  by  con- 
tract, affianced.  569. 


of  the  power  of  prophecy. 
o  AFFLICT,  af-Aikf,t>.  a. 


To  AFFLICT,  tf-fllkf,  v.  a.  To  put  to  pain, 
to  grieve,  to  torment 

AFFLICTEDNESS,  af-fllk'tld-nis,  s.  Sor- 
rowfulness, grief. 

AFFLICTER,  Af-fllk'tuf,  a.  98.  The  per- 
son  that  afflicts. 

AFFLICTION,  af-flik'shfin,  a.  The  cause 
of  pain  dr.  sorrow,  calamity  ;  the  state  of  sor- 
rowfulness, misery. 

AFFLICTIVE,   af-fiik'tiv,  a.  158.    Pain- 

ful,  tormenting. 

AFFLUENCE,  AfmVinae,  a.    The  act  of 
flowing  to  any  place,  concourse ;  exuberance 
of  riches,  plenty. 
AFFLUENCY,  Sf  flu-2n-se,  a.    The  same 
ki,£,,    ai-nanse,  a.     a   marriage       with  Affluence. 

I . ;  trust  in  central,  confidence ;  trust  I  AFFLUENT.  aJ'flu-Int,  a.     Flowing  to  any 
ivine  promises  and  protection.  part;  abundant,  exuberant,  wealthy. 

ANCE.   stettina*.  «   *     T«  K*.   AFFLUENTNESS.  af'flMut-ne'ss, s.    The 

quality  of  brine  affluent. 
AFFLUX,  amks,  a.    The  act  of  flowing 
to  some  place,  affluence  ;  that  which  flows  to 
any  place. 

AFFLUXION,  af-fiuk'ahun,  $.    The  act  of 
flowing  to  a  particular  place  ;  that  which  flows 


from  one  place  to  anoil_.. 
To  AFFORD,   Af-ford',  v.  a.    To  yield  or 

produce  f  to  grant,  or  confer  any  thing ;  to  be 

able  to  sell  ;  to  be  able  to  bear  expenses. 
To  AFFOREST,  Af-fcVr£st,  v.  a.  109,  168. 

To  turn  ground  into  forest. 


AFFILIATION,  Af-f  iWe-a'shfa, a.   Adop- 1 To  AFFRANCHISE,  Af-frin'tshfc,  r. a.  140 
ring.  To  make  free.. 


AFFIN  AGE,  If  'fl-naje,  a.  99.  The  act  of 
refining  met* Is  by  the  cupel. 

AFFINED,  Af-fPnid,  a.  362.    Related  to 

another 

AITONITY,  Af-f!n<he-te,  a.  511.  Relation 
by  ■trnaft ;  relation  to,  connexion  with. 

To  AFFIRM,  Af-feW,  *. «.  108.  To  de- 
clare, to  assert  confidently,  opposed  to  the 
word  deny. 

AFFIRM,  Af-feW,  v.  a.  To  ratify  or  ap- 
prove a  former  law,  or  judgment. 

AFFIRMABLE,  Af-fgrinA-bl,  a.  That  which 
Mav  be  affirmed. 

AFFIRMANCE,  Af-flrfnAnse,  a.  Confir- 
mation, opposed  to  repeal. 

AFFIRMANT,  Af-feVmAnt,  a.  The  person 
that  affirms. 

AFFIRMATION,  Af-fir-ma'shun,  a.  The 
■ctof  affirming  or  declaring,  opposed  to  ne- 
gation ;  the  position  affirmed ;  confirmation, 
apposed  to  repral. 

AmRMATIVE,  Af-feVmA-tir,«i.  158.  That 
wakfe  affirms,  opposed  to  negative ;  that  which 
can  or  may  be  affirmed. 

AFFIRMATIVELY,    Af-ieVmA-tfv-le,   ad. 

.  «L" *•  P««ti»e  side ;  not  negatively. 

AFFIRMER,  Af-feVmfir,  «.  98.  Tne  per- 
son  that  affirms. 

To  AFFIX,  Af-f  &a',  *.  a.  To  unite  to  the 
end,  to  subjoin. 

AFFIX,  Irftks,  a.  492.    A  particle  united 

ta  the  end  of  a  word. 
AFFIXION,  Af-f  Ik  shin,  a.   The  act  of  af- 

*-J"li  the  state  of  being  affiled. 
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To  AFFRAY,  at-fra',  r.  a.    To  fright,  to 
terrify. 

AFFRAY,  if-fra,  «.  A  tumultuous  assault 
of  one  or  mure  persons  upon  others 

AFFRICTION,  If-frlk'shuh,  «.  The  act  of 
rubbing  one  thing  upon  another. 

To  AFFRIGHT,  aT-irite',  «.  a.  To  affect 
with  fear,  to  terrify. 

AFFRIGHT,  tMrTte',  *.  S9S.    Terror,  fear. 

AFFRIGHTFUL,  af-friteful,  a.  Full  of 
affriuht  or  terror,  terrible. 

AFFRIGHTMENT,  afrfrlte'm&t,  *.  The 
impression  of  fear,  terror ;  the  state  of  fear- 
fulness. 

To  AFFRONT,  if-frunt',  r.  a.  165.  To  meet 

face  to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  provoke  by  an 

open  insult,  to  offend  avowedly. 
AFFRONT,  af-frunt',  s.    Insult  offered  to 

the  face  ;  outrage,  act  of  contempt. 
AFFRONTER,  aT-frun'tur,  s.  98.    The  per- 

son  that  affronts. 

AFFRONTING,  af,frun't!ng,  porr. «.  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  affronting. 

ToAFFUSE,  af-fuae',  v.  a.  To  pour  on* 
thing  upon  another. 

AFFUSION,  aT-ftt'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  ef- 
fusing. 

To  AFFY,  Af-f  1',  v.  a.  To  betroth  in  order 
to  marriage. 

To  AFFY,  Ifitt, «.  n.   To  put  confidence  in, 

to  nut  trust  in. 
AFIELD,  4-feeId',  ovf.  275.    To  the  field. 
AFLAT,  i-flit'.ad.    Level  with  the  ground 
AFLOAT,  i-||6te,ad.  295,    Floating. 


AGA 

a  BSD.  Fatt  TB,  fir  77,  tail  84,  lit  81-  mi  BS, 

AFOOT,  t  fit',  ad.  S07.    On  foot,  a 

horseback  ;  m  action,  si,  ■  design  ii  nfi 
AFORE,  I'tin',  prep.     Before;    near. 

AFORE    a-fure,  ad.    In  time  foregone  or 

AF<>RFJX)ING,a-ture'go-Ing,part.a.   Go 

AFOREHAND,i-fure1iind,«d.    By  ■  pre- 
»iou>  provision  ;   provided,  prepared  ;   pre. 

AFOREMENTIONED,   ■-{ore'nieVihfW, 

a.  36*.     Mentioned  before. 
AFORENAMED,  a-furo'na'mld, «.  Named 

before.  369. 
AFORESAID,  i-fore'sade,  a.    Said  before. 
AFORETIME,  a-fire  time,  ad.  In  time  put. 
AFRAID,  a-frade',  part.  a.    Struck   with 


A  FTER,  if  'tor,  prep.  98.  Fallowing  In  place ; 
in  pursuit  of ;  behind  ;  puiteriu/  in  time  ;  ac- 
AFTER,  li'iftr,  od.    In  succeeding  time; 

f..l  lowing  allot  tier. 

AFTERAOES,  iftur-a'jei,  *.  Succeeding 
AFTER.rLL,nil'tur4ll')*i.  At  lut,  in  fine, 
AFTERBIRTH.iftur-bfcrt,*,  *rhesecnn. 


AFTERCOST,  inir-koBt,  ».     The  eipense 

incurred  after  the  original  plan  ii  executed. 
AFTERCROP,  iPtnr-lcrop,*.    Second  har- 

AFTERGAME,    If tnr-gfcme, «.    Methods 

taken  alter  lite  tint  Inm  ofaffatrt. 
AFTERMATH.aftnr-mil«,«.  Second  crop 

AFTERNOON,  Iftur-nton',  *.    The  time 

from  the  meridian  to  (be  evening. 
AFTERPAINS,  iftfir-pine*,*.  Pains  after 

AFTERTASTE,  IPtur-taste,  t.    Tnate  re. 

rnninrng  upon  the  tongue  after  the  draught. 

AFTERTHOUGHT,  Iftfir^Uwt,  a.  Re- 
flection) after  Ihe  act,  eipedienti  formed  too 
late. 

AFTERTIMES,  aPtur-timec,  *.    Snoceod- 

AFTERWARD,  Iftur-wW,  od.  88.  In  me- 


AGAIN,  a-gtV,  td.  MW ,    A  second  time, 

any  other  time  or  place ;  twice  aa  much 
marking  the  (am*  quantity  once  repeated  ; 
again  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition. 


AGAINST,  a-glnst,  prep   300.    Contrary, 


AGG 

ml  t  DB— pine  106,  pin  107— no  lfii,  move  1 04, 


J 

:|jeclatiun  id. 

id.  7*.    Staring  with  eat' 

J 

i 

Ik, 
ng 

a.    A  drag,  of  im  in 
trade. 

f 

01 

A  precious  atone  ©1 

i 

«. 

Partaking  of  the  na- 

To  AGAZE^'a-gaic', 

0.  a.     To  strike  with 

time  in  which  any  particular  man  or  nee  ul 
men  lived,  aa,  the  age  of  heroci ;  the  space  at 
a  hundred  years ;  the  latter  part  of  life,  old 
age  j  in  law,  in  a  man  the  aye  of  twenty-one 
yeara  ii  the  full  age,  a  woman  at  twenty-one 
It  able  to  alienate  her  lands. 

AGED,  a'jed,  S64.    Old,  stricken  in  yean. 

AGEDLY,  i'jed-li,  ad.    After  the  manner 

AGEN,  a-gln',  ad.  206.     Again,  in  reform. 

AGENCY,  B,jin-ee,  ».  Th*  quality  of  act- 
ing, the  state  of  being  in  action ;  hnninnei 
performed  by  an  agent. 

AGENT,  *>nt,,n.     Acting  upon,  active. 

AGENT,  s/jent,  a.  A  lubstitnte,  a  depu- 
ty, a  factor;   that  ttbicb  baa  tbe  power  of 

AGGENERATION,    id-jln-nur-a'shfin,  a. 

To  AGGERATE,  id'jnr-ate,  v.  a.   To  heap 

up. — See  Exaggerate, 
To  AOGLOHHERATE,  ig-glWrnar-ate,, 

e.  a     To  (ether  up  ill  a  ball,  ai  thread. 
AGK}LUTINANTS,ag^hVte-riantar>.Thoae 

medicines   which  have  the  power  of  uniting 

parti  together. 
To  AGGLUTINATE,  ag-glu/tt-nate,  c.  a. 

AGGLUTINATIONr^^lVttna'shnB,  t. 
"-■--    cohesion. 

■  rrvE,   ig-g  ,    ... 

procuring  aggju- 

ToTgORANDIZE,  ag/gran-dke,  e.  a.  ISO. 

To  make  great,  in  enlarge,  tueialt. 
AGGRANDIZEMENT,  eg/grin-d  Ire  -mint. 

-^See  Academy.     The  stale  uf  being  aggraa- 

AGGRANDIZER,ag'gTin-dlae-ur,i.     The 

■.n,T. 


if  aggravating 

AGGREG^TE^a^ii'gate.o.Ol.    Fram^l 

by  the  collection  vf  particular  part*  int.,  o,» 

AGGREGATE,  (g'gre-gate,  s.    The  result 

ofiheconiunciionof  ruiiiiv  particulars. 
To  AGGREGATE,  ag/gre-gite,  e.  a.    To 

collect  together,  to  heap  man,)  particular.  w*o 


AGO  AIM 

air  167,  nfc  103— tfboHl,  tub  172,  bull  178— fa  209— poind  818— tftm  486V  *■*  46& 

AGGREGATION,  afc-gri^i'shim,  «.  The 
act  of  collecting  many  particulars  into  one 
whole  y  the  whole  composed  by  the  collection 
of  many  particulars ;  state  of  being  collected. 

To  AGGRESS,  ip-greW,  t>.  ft.  To  commit 
the  first  act  of  violence. 

AGGRESSION,  Ag-gresh'un,  *.  Commence- 
ment of  a  quarrel  by  some  act  of  iniquity. 

AGGRESSOR,  ag«greVsur,  «.  96.  The  as- 
saulter or  invader,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 
416. 

AGGRIEYANCE,  tg-greVinse,  *.  Injury, 
wrongs    

To  AGGRIEVE,  ag-grcv*', «.  a.  To  give  sor- 
row, to  vex ;  to  impose,  to  hurt  in  one's  right. 


ToAGGROUP,  £g-groop',  *.  a.  To  bring 

together  into  one  figure. 
AGHAST,  a-gasf,a.  Struck  with  horror,  as 

at  the  sight  of  a  spectre. 
AGILE,  ajil,<i.  140.  Nimble,  ready,  active. 
AGILENESS,    ijll-neas,   *.    Nimbleness, 

auickness,  activity. 
ILITY,  a-jll'e-te,  *.  511.   Nimbleness, 

quickness,  activity. 
To  AGIST,  l-jfct,  v.  a.  To  takts  in  and  feed 

the  cattle  of  strangers  in  the  kiug's  forest,  and 

tojnther  the  money. 
AGISTMENT,  aj-tefment,  8.  Composition, 

or  mean  rate. 
AGITABLE,  aj'e-t*-bl,  $.  That  which  may 

be  put  in  motion. 
To  AGITATE,  aj'e-tkte,  v.  a.  01.  To  put  in 

motion ;  to  actuate,  to  move  c  to  affect  with 

pertorbatioa;  to  handy,  to  discuss,  to  cen- 


AQITATION,  aj't-ta-sh&n,  *,  The  act  of 
moving  any  thing ;  the  state  of  being  moved ; 
rfisruiiion,  controveisial  examination ;  per- 
tnrtjasJco,  disturbance  of  the  thoughts  ;  deli- 
beration, the  state  of  being  consulted  upon. 

AGITATOR,  aj'e-tk-tar,  t.  621.  He  who  ma- 
names  affairs. 

AGLET,  If/lit,  s.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved 
auto  some  representation  of  an  animal ;  the 
pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chives?  of  flowers. 

AGMINAL,  ig'me-nal,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
troop. 

AGNAIL,  annate, «.  A  whiUow.     . 
AGNATION,  Ip-na shun,  $.  Descent  from 
* *"*  — me  fartfcI» »  *  direct  male  line 
AGNITION,  ig-ntshun,  $.  Acknowledg- 

To  AGNIZE,  4g-nbe>.a.?o  acknowledge ; 


AGNOMTN  ATION,  ag-nom^ne-nk-'ahfin,*. 

AJl«s*on  of  one  word  to  another. 
AGNUS  CASTUS,  aVnus-cis'tus,  s.  The 


AGO,  i-gb'ymd.  past;  as,  long  ago;  that  is, 

long  tome  has  passed  since. 
AGOG,  teW,  ad.  In  a  state  of  desire. 
AGOING,  sWo'mg,  «.  410.  Inaction. 
ATONE,  a-gon, ad.  Ago,  past 
AGONISM,  M-nixm,  s.  648.   Contention 

for  a  prise. 

AGONISTES,  M-nls'tec,  s.  A  pike- 
■£htert  one  that  contends  at  a  public  solem- 
nity for  a  nrite. 

1»  AGONIZE,  sYo-ukw,  n.n.  To  be  in  ex- 
isepnin* 
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AGONY,  iVo-ne,  t.  548. The  pangs  of  death; 
any  violent  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

AGOOD,  a-gud',  ad.  In  earnest. 

To  AGRACE,  a-grace*,  v.  a.  To  grant  fa- 
vours to. 

AGRARIAN,  i-grk'-re-an,  a.  Relating  tp 
fields  or  grounds. 

To  AGREASE,  &-greze',  a.  To  daub,  to 
grease. 

To  AGREE,  al-gree'.  v.  it.  To  be  in  concord ; 
to  vield  to;  to  settle  terms  by  stipulation;  to 
'  settle  a  price  between  buyer  and  seller  ;  to  be 
of  the  same  mind  or  opinion  ;  to  suit  with. 

AGREEABLE,  4-gree  4-bl,  «.  Suitable  to, 
consistent  with  ;  pleasing, 

AGREEABLENESS,  a-gree^-bl-nlss,  #. 
Consistency  with,  suitableness  to ;  the  quality 
of  pleasing. 

AGREEABLY,  a-gree'-l-ble,  ad.  Consist- 
ently with,  in  a  manner  suitable  to. 

AGREED,  4-greed',  part.  a.  Settled  by  con- 
sent. 

AGREEINGNESS,  a-grei/mg-ness,  s.  Con- 
sistence, suitableness. 

AGREEMENT,  ft-gree'ment,  s.  Concord  | 
resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another ;  compact, 
bargain. 

AGRICULTURE,  ig're-cul-tchure,  s.  468. 
Ti|lage,  husbandry. 

AGRIMONY,  ig're-mun-ne,  «.  557.  The 
name  of  a  plant.  , , 

AGROUND,  I-gro&nd',  ad.  818.  Stranded, 
hindered  by  the  ground  from  passing  farther  ; 
.  hindered  in  the  progress  of  affairs. 

AGUE,  a'g&e,  s  <  335.  An  intermitting  fever, 
with  cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot. 

AGUED,  k/ffu-ed,  a.  362, 850.  Struck  with 
die  ague,  shivering. 

AGUE-FIT,  k'gke-f  k,  $.  The  paroxysm  of 
the  ague. 

AGUE-TREE>  k'gue-tree,  s.  Sassafras. 

AGUISH,  a'gMsh,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  ague. 

AGUIS0NESS,  kgMsh-niss,*  The  qua- 
lity of  resembling  an  ague. 

AH,  i,  interj .  A  word  noting  sometime* 
dislike  and  censure ;  roost  frequently,  com- 
passion and  complaint. 

AHAr,  AHA',  a-ka',  tnfrri.  A  word  inti- 
mating triumph  and  contempt. 

AHEAD,  4-hea4'.  ad.  Further  onward  than 
another. 

AHIGHT,  a-hjte',  ad.    Aroft,  on  high. 

To  AID,  kde,  r.  a.  208.  To  help,  to  support, 
to  succour. 

AID,  kde,  fc  Help,  support ;  in  law,  a  sub- 
sidy. 

AIDANCE.  adelnse,  «.    Help,  support. 

AIDANT,  JcVint,  a.    Helping,  helpful. 

AIDER,  ade'ur,  $.    A  helper,  an  ally. 

AIDLESS,kde4isfl,4.Helpless,unsupportetl. 

To  AIL,  ale,  v.  4.  To  pain,  to  trouble,  to 
give  pain ;  to  affect  in  an  j  manner. 

AIL,  ale,  s>  208.    A  disease. 

AILMENT,  kle'ment, «.  Pain,  disease. 

AILING,  tie/fag,  part. «.  Sickly. 

To  AIM,  kme,  «.  a.  80S.  To  endeavour  to 
strike  with  a  missile  weapon:  to  point  the 
view,  or  direct  the  steps  towards  any  thing,  to 
endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain  i  to  guess.- 

'C 


ALA 

J?5»9.  Fife  7ft,  &  77,  ftU8S,  f&tBt—meOS, 

AIB^ame,  *.  The  direction'of  a  missile  wea- 
pon ;  the  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is 
directed;- an  intention,  a  desigii;  the  object 
of  %  design;  conjecture,  guess. 

AIR,  are, *.  202.  The  element  encompassing 
the  earth ;  a  gentle  gale ;  music,  whether  light 
or  serious :  the  mien,  or  manner,  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  aifceted  or  laboured  manner  or  ges- 
ture; appearance. 

To  AIR,  are,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  air ;  to 

.  take  the  air ;  to  warm  by  the  fire. 

AIRBLADDER,  JuVblad-dur, «.  A  bladder 
filled  with  ah*. 

AIRBUILT,  are'bfit,  a.  Built  in  the  air. 

AIRDRAWN,  are'drawn,  a.  Painted  in  air. 

AIRER,are'ur,«.98.  He  that  exposes  to  the 
air. . 

AIRHOLE,  areliQle,  s.  A  hole  to  admit  air. 

AIRINESS,  are'e-ness,  «.  Exposure  to  the 
air  ;  lightness,  gaiety,  levity. 

AIRING,  are'fng,  t.  410.  A  short  jaunt. 

AIRLESS,  arellss;  a.  Without  communica- 
tion with  the  free  air. 

AIRLING,  arellng,  s.  410.  A  young  gay 
person. 

AIRPUMP,  are  pump,  a.  A  machine  by 
means  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted  out  of 
proper  vessels. 

AIRSHAFT,  are'shift,  s.  A  passage  for  the 
air  into  mines. 

AIRY,  are'e,  a.  Composed  of  air;  relating 
U  the  air ;  high  in  air ;  light  as  air,  nnsub- 

•  sUntial ;  without  reality,  vain,  trifling ;  gay, 
sprightly,  full  of  mirth,  lively,  light  ofoeart. 

AISLE,  lie,  s.  207.  The  walk  in  a  church. 
AIT,  ate,  «.  202.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 

To  ARE,  ike,  e.  a.  S65.  To  feei  a  lasting 

pain. 
AKIN,  ft-kin',  a.   Related  to,  allied  to  by 

blood. 
ALABASTER,  4l'a-bas-tAr, «.  96.  A  kind  of 

soft  marble,  easier  to  cut,  and  less  durable, 

than  the  other  kinds. 
ALABASTER,  ftl'4-bas-tur,  a.  418.    Made 

of  alabaster 
ALACK,  4-lAk',  interj.   Alas,  an  expression 

of  sorrow. 
ALACKADAY,  i-lik'i-da',  interj.  A  word 

noting  sorrow  and  melancholy. 

ALACRIOUSLY,  a-lAk're-us-le,  ad.  Cheer- 
fully, without  dejection. 

ALACRITY,  l-lakltre-te,  s.  511.  Cheer- 
fulness, spriglitliness,  gaiety. 

ALAMODE,  al-i-mode',  ad.  According  to 

the  fashion. 
ALAND,  sUand',  ad.    At  land,  landed. 
ALARM,  &-lann ,  s.    A  cry  by  which  men 

are  summoned  to  their  arms;  notice  of  any 

danger  approaching ;  a  species  of  clock ;  any 

tumult  or  disturbance. 

To  ALARM,  4-larm',  e.  a.  To  call  to  arms; 

•  to  surprise  with  the  apprehension  of  any  dan- 
ger ;  to  disturb. 

ALARMBELL,  t-larnrtdl,  «.  The  bell 
that  is  rung  to  give  the  alarm. 

ALARMING,  a-lirinwg,  part.  a.  Terrify- 
ing, awakening,  surprising. 

ALARMPOST,  ft-linn^ost,  s.  The  post 
appointed  to  «ach  body  of  man  to  appear  at 
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mitftS— pine  105,  pk  107— no  MB,  more  164^ 

ALAS>  4-laW,  iMerj.    A  word  expressing 

lamentation ;  a  word  of  pity. 
ALATE,  aVlate*,  ad.  Lately. 
ALB,  alb,  s.    A  surplice. 
ALBEIT,  al-be/lt,  ad.  84.    Although,  not. 

withstanding. 
ALBUGINEOUS,  4l-b0-jln  e-fis,  a.  Resem- 
bling au  albugo. 
ALBUGO,  al-bo'go,  s.  84.  A  disease  in  the 

eye,  by  which  the  cornea  contracts  a  white* 

ness. 
ALCAHEST,  aTka-hist,  84.    An  universal 

dissolvent. 
ALCALD,  al-cade', «.  84.    The  government 

of  a  castle  ;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 
ALCANNA,  al-kin'na, «.  84.   An  Egyptian 

plant  used  in  dying. 

ALCHYMICAL,  il-kim'me-kal,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  alchymy. 

ALCHYMICALLY,  al-klm'me-kal-Ie,  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  an  alchymisU 

ALCHYMIST,  aTke-mfst,  *.  84.  One 
who  pursues  or  professes  the  science  of  al- 
chymv. 

ALCHVMY,  aTke-me,  «.  84.  The  more 
sublime  chvmistry,  which  proposes  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals ;  a  kind  of  mixed  metal 
used  for  spoons. 

ALCOHOL,  al'ko-h6l,  s.  84.  A  high  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  aTko-hdl-e-za'skun, 
s.  The  act  of  alcobolixing  or  rectifying  spirits. 

To  ALCOHOLIZE,  alTco-ho-lke,  «.  a.  To 

rectify  spirits  till  they  are  wholly  dephlegm- 

ated. 
ALCORAN,  aTko-ran,  s.  84.   The  book  of 

the  Mahometan  precepts,  and  ccedeada ;  now 

more  properly  called  the  Koran. 
ALCOVE,  4l-kove'  s.  A  recess,  or  part  of  a 

chamber,  separated  by  an  eatrade,m  which  i« 

placed  a  bed  of  state. 
ALDER,  al'dor,  s.  84.  A  tree  having  leaves 

resem bling  those  of  the  haxel. 
ALDERMAN,  al'dor-man,  s.  The  same  as 

senator,  a  governor  or  magistrate. 

ALDERMANLY,  al'dor-mln-le,  ad.  Like 

an  alderman. 
ALDERN,  al'dirn,  a.  84,  655.    Made  of 

alder. 
ALE,  ale,  s.   A  liquor  made  by  infusing 

malt  in  hot  water,  and  then  fermenting  the 

liquor. 
ALEBERRY,  ale'ber-re,  «.    A   beverage 

made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice  and  sugar,  and 

sops  ofbread. 
ALEBREWER,   ale^roo-ftr,  t.   One  that 

professes  to  brew  ale. 
ALECONNER,  ale'kon'nur,  s.    An  officer 

in  the  city  of  London  to  inspect  the  measures 

ofpublic  nouses. 
ALECOST,  aleTtflst,  s.    An  herb. 

ALECTRYOMANCY,  a-leVtre-o-man-se, 
Divination  by  acock. 

ALECTOROMANCY,    a^lec'to-ro-min-se, 

Divination  by  a  cock. 
ALEGAR,  alle-gor,  98,  418.  Sour  ale. 
ALEHOOF,  ale'hoof,  s.  Ground  ivy. 
ALEHOUSE,   alehouse,  «.    A  tippling. 

house. 
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al^HOUSEKEEPEfi^e^ofWke-pdi, «. 

He  that  keeps  ale  publicly  to  sell. 
ALEKNIGHT,  ale/nlte,  $.    A  pot  compa- 
nion, a  tippler.    Obsolete. 
ALE3LBICK,  a-teWbik,  ».    A  vessel  used 

ia  riistilimg. 
ALENGTH,  l-lingta',  ad.    At  foil  length. 
4LEKT,   4-llrt',   a.    Watchful,    vigilant; 

brisk,  pert,  petulant, 
ALERTNESS,  i-l&rtf&s,  *.  The  quality  of 

being  alert,  pertness. 
ALEW  ASHED,  ale'wosht,  *  359.  Soaked 

male. 
ALE  WIFE,  aleVlfe,  $.  A  woman  that  keeps 

tit  alehouse. 
ALEXANDERS,  aMigz-an'dure,   «.     The 

name  of  a  plant. 
ALEXANDERS   FOOT,  alllgs-an'dure- 

fiit,  *.  478.    TTie  name  of  an  herb. 

ALEXANDRINE,  al-legz-atfdrlo,  t.  150. 
A  kind  of  verae  borrowed  from  the  French, 
ant  used  In  &  poem  called  Alexander.  This 
verse  consists  of  twelve  syllables. 

ALEXIPHARM1CK,  ft-leW-iir'inik,  a. 
lbs*  which  drives  away  poison,  antidotal. 

ALEXITERIC AL,  a-llk-se-teVre-  }a.That 

kal,  509.  >  which 

ALEHTERICK,  A-lfit-se-teVrik,  3  drives 

away  poison. 
ALGATES,  b gates,,  ad.    On  any  terms; 

although.    Obsolete. 
ALGEBRA,  iTje-bf*,  «.  84.    A  peculiar 

kind  of  arithmetic. 
ALGEBRAICAL,  al-je-bra'e-kll,  7  a.  Re- 
ALGEBRAICK,  al-je-brafk,         $  lating 

to  algebra. 
ALGEBRAIST,  il-je-bra'ist,  «.  A  person 

Ibat  understands  or  practises  the  science  of 

algebra. 
ALGID,  iljid,  a.  84.    Cold,  chill. 

ALGIDITY,  ll-jid'd^te,  *.  511.  Chilness, 

csld. 
ALGIFIC,  ll-jiff  ik,  a.  509.  That  which  pro- 


ALGOR,  alfcor,   #.    Extreme  cold,  chil- 


ALGOR1SM,  il'gMain,  557,  > 
ALGORITHM,  al'go-rfram,  J 


fc?  The  c  la  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  escapes 
basf  pnaMueed  Uke  u  from  Ms  being  Latla  and 
416. 

s.   Arabic 
_  words  used 
to  banl v  the  sciem    of  numbers. 
AJIAs,i,le4s,  ad    A  Latin  word,  signify- 
ing otherwise. 

ALIBLE,  il'e-bl,  a*  405.  Nutritive,  nou- 
rishing. 

ALIEN,  ale^S*,  a.  505.  Foreign,  or  not  of 
we  mine  family  or  land  *,  estranged  from,  not 
•JGed  to. 

ALIEN,  alexin,  #.  115, 885.  A  foreigner, 
not  a  dei  lison,  a  stranger ;  in  law,  an  alien  is 
m*  born  in  a  strange  country,  and  never  en- 
franchised. 

ALIENABLE,  Ale^n-a-bl,  a.  That  of 
«Ukh  the  property  may  be  transferred. 

ft  ALIENATE,  alette-ate,  e.  a.  To  trans- 
fer the  property  of  any  thing  to  another ;  to 
withdraw  the  heart  or  affections. 

tf  There  Is  a  strong  propensity  in  undisciplined 
"Pitas  to  proaovace  mis  wito  with  the  accent  on  e 
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In  the  peon 
avoided,  as 


ttrmate;  bat  this  cannot  be  too- carefully 
i  all  tee  compounds  of  alien  Lave  invaria* 
My  ibe  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Bat  whether  the 
a  In  thtt  syllable  be  long  or  abort  la  a  dispute  among 
oar  best  Orthoepists.  Mr.  Perry ,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  aenrick,  and  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  join  If 
with  the  consonant,  and  make  it  short ;  bat  Mr.  She- 
ridan separates  it  from  the  lt  an<l  makes  it  long  and 
slender :  and,  though  Mr.  Elphinatone'a  opiuion  has 
great  weight  with  me,  yet  I  here  join  whh  Mr.  She* 
ridan  against  them  all;  not  only  became  I  judge  his 
pronunciation  of  this  word  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
beat  usage,  but  because  it  ia  agreeable  to  an  evident 
rule  which  lengthens  every  vowel  with  the  accent  on 
lt,  except  i  *hen  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and 
a  diphthong.    See  Principles,  Not.  505, 5*4. 

M  O!  0lie*ate  from Heav*n,  O  spir't  accurst!" 

MUtons Par.  LmI, 6.  v.  877* 

ALIENATE,   ale'y£n-4te,   a.    Withdrawn 

from,  stranger  to. 
ALIENATION,  Ide-yin-a'shun,  «.  The  act 

of  transferring  property;  the  state  of  being 

alienated  ;  chancre  of  affection. 

To  ALIGHT,  4-lite',  v.  a.  To  come  down ; 
to  mil  upon. 

ALIKE,  4-like',  ad.  With  resemblance,  in 
the  same  manner. 

ALIMENT,  tile-mint,  #.  Nourishment, 
nntriment,  food. 

ALIMENTAL,  4l4e-meVtal,  a.  That  which 
has  the  quality  of  aliment,  that  which  nou- 
rishes. 

ALIMENT  ARINESS,  al-ie-meVta-rc-nees, 
f.  The  qoality  of  being  alimentary. 

ALIMENTARY,  il-lLmeVta-re,  a.  That 
which  belongs  to  aliment ;  that  which  has  the 
power  of  nourishing. 

ALIMENTATION,   al-le-m&t-ti'shun,     «. 

'   The  duality  of  nourishing. 

ALIMONIOUS,  al-le-mo'ne-as,  a.  That 
which  nourishes. 

ALIMONY,  alle-mua-ne,  *.  556.    Legal 

•  proportion  of  the  husband's  estate,  which,  by 
the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  al- 
lowed to  the  wife,  upon  the  account  of  sepa- 
ration.—See  Domestic. 

ALIQUANT,  aTle-qwant,  a.  Parts  of  a 
number,  which  will  never  make  up  the  number 
exactly ;  as,  3  is  an  aliquant  of  10,  thrice  3 
beng  9,  four  times  3  making  IS. 

ALIQtfOT,  alle-qwot,  a.  Aliquot  parts  of 
any  number  or  quantity,  such  as  will  exactly 
measure  it  without  any  remainder ;  as,  3  is  an 
aliquot  Dart  of  19. 

ALISH,  Vlelsh,  a.  Resembling  ale. 

ALIVE,  a-llve',  a.  In  the  state  of  life;  not 
deajd  ;  unextinguished,  undestroyed,  active ; 
cheerful,  sprightly :  it  is  used  to  add  em- 
phasis ;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

ALKAHEST,  al'ka-hest,  «.  84.  An  nnlr 
versal  dissolvent,  a  liquor. 

ALKALESCENT,  al-ka-lissfat,  a.  That 
which  has  a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an 
alkali.  M    , 

ALKALI,  al'ka-le.  s.  84.  Any  substance, 
which,  when  mingled  with  acid,  produces  fer- 
mentatiqn.  . 

ALKALINE,  aMii-lto,  a.  150.  That  which 
has  the  qualities  of  alkali 

To  ALKALIZATE,  al-kilU^ate,  e.  e.  To 
make  alkaline. 

ALKALIZATE,  Al^klnc-iate,  a.  Hut 
which  has  the  qufjisies  of  alkalu 
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ALKALIZATION,  il-kt-le  za'sh&n,  a.  The 

act  of  alkalizating. 
ALKANET,  al'kA-nlt,  a.Th©  name  of  a  plant. 
ALKEKENGI,  il-ke-ken'je.    The  winter 

dierry,  a  genus  of  plants. 
ALKERMES,  al-keVmez,  a.     A  confection 

whereof  the  Keriues  berries  are  the  basis. 
ALL,  all,  a.  77.    The  whole  number,  every 

one ;  the  whole  quantity,  every  part. 
ALL,  all,  a.    The  whole ;  every  thing. 
ALL,  ill,  ad.    Quite,  completely;  altoge- 
ther, wholly. 
ALL-BEARING,  all-ba'ring,  a.Omniparous. 
ALL-CHEERING,  all-tsbe'rhig,  a.    That 

which  gives  paiety  to  all. 
ALL-CONQUERING,  aU^6nk*k£r-fag,  a. 

334.    That  which  subdues  every  thing. 
ALL-DEVOURING,    aU-de-voflr'mg,     «. 

That  which  eats  up  every  thine. 
ALL-FOURS,  all-forz',  a.    A  low  game  at 

cards,  played  by  two. 
ALL-HAIL,  all-hale',  a.    All  health. 
ALL-HALLO WN,  all-haHun,  a.  The  time 

about  Ail-Saints'  day. 
ALL-HALLOWTIDE,    all-halQo-tlde,    a. 

The  Term  near  All-Saints,  or  the  first  of  No- 
*  veitiber. 
ALL-HEAL,   all-hele',    a.    A   species  of 

iron-wort 
ALL-JUDGING,  all-jod'jing, «.  That  which 

has  the  sovereign  right  of  Judgement. 
ALL-KNOWING,  aU-no'fng,  a.  Omniscient, 

all-wise. 
ALL-SEEING,  all-seeing,  a.  That  beholds 

ever*  tiring. 
ALL  SOULS  DAY,   all-sola-da',  a.    The 

day  ou  which  supplications  are  made  for  all 

souls  bv  the  church  of  Rome,  the  second  of 

November. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT,  lll-sof-ffch'ent,  «. 
Sufficient  to  any  thing. 

ALL-WISE,  all-wise',  a.  Possessed  of  in- 
finite wisdom. 

To  ALLAY,  &-la',  v.  a.  To  mix  one  metal 
with  another,  to  make  it  fitter  for  coinage ;  to 
join  any  thing  to  another,  so  as  to  abate  its 
qualities ;  to  quiet,  to  pacify,  to  repress. 

ALLAY,  al-la',  a.  329.  The  metal  of  a  baser 
kind  mixed  in  coins,  to  harden  them,  that  they 
may  wear  less ;  any  thing  which,  being  added, 
abates  the  predominant  qualities  of  that  with 
which  it  is  mingled. 

ALLAYER,  ftl-la'ur,  a.  The  person  or  thing 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 

ALLAYMENT,  al-la'ment,  s.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  allaying. 

ALLEGATION,  al-le-ga'sh&n,  $.  Affirma- 
tion, declaration ;  the  thing  alleged  or  affirm- 
ed ;  an  excuse,  a  plea. 

To  ALLEGE,  ftl-I&lje',  v.  a.  To  affirm,  to 
declare,  to  maintain  i  to  plead  as  au  excuse  or 
argument. 

ALLEGEABLE,  al-lldje^bl,  a. That  which 
may  be  alleged. 

ALLEGEMENT,  al-l!djeWnt,*.  The  same 
with  allegation. 

ALLEGER,  al-l&Me'fr,  a.  He  that  alleges. 

ALLEGIANCE, il-le'janae,  a.  The  duty  of 
subjects  to  the  government. 

ALLEGI  ANT,  aidant,  a.  Loyal,  conform 
ebb  to  the  duty  of  allegiance. 
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ALLEGORICK,  iWe-g6tA,  a.  Net  real, 
not  literal. 

ALLEGORICAL,  al-le-poVre-kll,  a.  In  the 
form  of  an  allegory,  not  literal. 

ALLEGORIC  ALLY,  ii-le-goVre-kiMe,  ad. 
After  an  allegorical  manner. 

To  ALLEGORIZE,  Alle-go-rlze,  v.  a.  To 
turn  into  allegory,  to  form  an  allegory. 

ALLEGORY,  al1e-g6r-re,  a.557.  Afignrative 
discourse,  in  which  something  is  intended  that 
is  not  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

ALLEGRO,  al-le'gro,  a.  A  word  denoting 
in  music  a  sprightly  motion.  It  originally 
means  gay,  as  in  Milton. 

ALLELUJAH,  4l-le-lu/y4,  a.  A  word  of 
spiritual  exultation ;  Praise  God. 

To  ALLEVIATE,  *l-le've-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  light,  to  ease,  to  soften.  91. 

ALLEVIATION,  al-le-ve-a'ahun,  a.  The 
act  of  making  light;  that  by  which  any  pain 
is  eased,  or  fault  extenuated. 

ALLEY,  ftlle,  a.  270,  A  walk  in  a  garden  ; 
a  passage  in  towns,  narrower  than  a  street. 

ALLIANCE,  al-ll'anse, «.  The  state  of  con- 
nexion with  another  by  confederacy,  a  league; 
relation  by  marriage  ;  relation  by  any  form  of 
kindred ;  the  persons  allied  to  each  other. 

ALUCIENCY,  al-llsh'yen-se,  a.  115.  The 
power  of  attracting. 

To  ALLIGATE,    alle-gate,  v.  a.    To  tie 

'    one  thing  to  another.  91- 

ALLIGATION,  &l-le-ga'shon,«.  The  act  of 
tyiug  together ;  the  arithmetical  rule  that 
teaches  to  adjust  the  price  of  coropounds,forra- 
ed  of  several  ingredients  of  different  value. 

ALLIGATOR,   il-le-ga'tnr,  a.   621.    The. 
crocodile.    This  name  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
crocodile  of  America. 

ALLISION,  al-lizh  Cm,  a.  The  act  of  strik- 
ing one  thing  against  another.    ■ 

ALLITERATION,  al-lU-er-a'shun,  a.  The 
beginning  two  or  more  words  with  the  same 
letter,  to  give  them  a  sort  of  rhyming  conso- 
nance, somewhat  similar  to  the  termination  of 
the  adjective  and  substantive  in  Latin ;  and 
used  by  the  best  writers. 

"  The  booknil  blockhead  Ignorastly  rend, 
M  With  load*  of  learned  lumber  in  bis  head." 

,  Popt. 

ALLOCATION,  il-lo-ka'shun,  a.  The  act 
of  putting  owe  thing  to  another  j  the  admissicsi 
of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  to 
the  account* 

ALLOCUTION,  al-lo-kn'shon,  a.  The  act 
of  speaking  to  another. 

ALLODIAL,  al-lo'de-al,  a.  Not  feudal,  in- 
dependent. 

ALLODIUM.  iMo'de-fim,  a.  Possession 
held  in  absolute  independence,  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  a  lord-paramount  There 
are  no  allodial  lands  in  England. 

ALLONGE,  al-londje',  a.  165.  A  pass  or 
thrust  with  a  rapier. 

To  ALLOO,  al-loo',  c.  a.  To  set  on,  to  incite. 

ALLOQUY,  allo-kwe,  a.  The  act  of  speak- 
ing to  another. 

To  ALLOT,  al-l6f,  «.  a.  To  distribute  by  lot  j 
to  grant  v  to  distribute,  give  each  his  share. 

ALLOTMENT,  al-ldtWnt,  a.  The  part,  the 

share. 
.  ALLOTTERY,  al-loY tfir-e,  a.   66b.    That 
I     which  ia  granted  to  any  in  a  distribution      ' 


ALM  ALS 
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IbALLOvY,  ll.lU9,  tr.  «.    To  admit;  to 

grant,  to  yield ;  to  permit ;  to  give  to,  to  pay 

to ;  to  make  abatement 
ALLOWABLE,  ti-lWt-bl,  a.  That  which 

may  be  ad ruilted without  contradiction  jlawfa], 

not  forbidden. 

ALLOW  ABLENESS,  AlJofoa-bl-niss,  s. 
Lawfulness;  exempt  ion  from  prohibition. 

ALLOWANCE,  aUoft'tnse,  $.  Sanction, 
ficease;  permission;  an  appointment  for  any 
nee,  abatement  from  the  strict  rigour ;  a  sura 

a  f??K?  7^W'  or  *******  ai  a  *>pend. 
ALLOY,  ftl-loe ,  s.  12.    Baser  metal  mixed 

mcoiuage ;  abatement,  diminution. 
To  ALLUDE,  il-lode'  v.  n.  To  have  some  re- 

*  JS^SSUSJ^^**."011.1  ilF  di"*t  mention. 
ALLUMINOR,  il-lu'me-n6r,  #.   One  who 

^ttl!^I*,SlCaJ V*  ntV°u  9*1**  or  pwcbment. 
To  ALLURE^  41-lare',  v.  a.  To  entice  to  any 
thine. 

ALLUREMENT,  H-iure'ineot,  •.Entice- 
ment, temptation.  " 

ALLURER,  4l-hVrir,  $.  96.    Enticer,  in 
vetejer. 

ALLURINGLY,  al-lu'ring-le,  ad.  In  an 
allormg  manner,  enticingly. 

AIXURbiONESS^^oVmg-nls,   $.   En- 

a  i*?5SS5ki?mSiaMS,il  ^  Proposing  pleasure; 
ALLUSION,  il-lo'«hSn,  e.  A  hint,  an  im- 
pocation. 

ALLUSIVE,  al-lA'sir,  a.  158, 428.  Hinting 
at  something. 

ALLUSIVELY,  il-14'sly-le,  ad.  In  an  allu- 
sive manner. 

ALLUSrVENESS,  il-Iu'sir-nls,  #•  The  qua- 
lity of  being  aHosive. 

ALLUVION,  H-Iu-ve-nn.  #.  The  carrying  of 
■my  thing  to  something  else  by  the  motion  of 
«"•  w/ter;  the  thing  earned  by  water. 

TjALLY,  Hl-li',  v.  a.  To  mute  by  kindred, 
friendship,  or  confederacy ;  to  make  a  relation 
■etween  two  things. 


ALfifOND  TREE,  i'mfind-tree,  s.  It  has 
leaves  and  flowers  very  like  those  of  the  peach 
tree. 

ALMONDS,  2'mundz,*.  The  two  glands  of 

the  throat :  the  tonsils. 
ALMONER,  aTmo-nfir,  §.  84.  The  officer  of 

a  prince,  employed   in  the   distribution  of 

charity. 

ALMONRY,  Il'man-re,  s.  The  place  where 
alms  are  distributed. 

ALMOST,  il'most,  ad.  84.  Nearly,well  nigh; 

ALMS,  imzjs.  403.  What  is  given  in  relief 
of  the  poor.    . 

ALMSBASKET,  aWb4s-kft,s.  The  basket 

.  in  which  provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 

ALMSDEED,  aWdeed,*.  A  charitable  girt. 

ALMSGIVER,  aWglv-fir,  «.  He  that  sap- 
ports  others  by  his  cliarity. 

ALMSHOUSE,  aWhouse,  «.  An  hospital 
for  the  poor. 

ALMSMAN,  £mz4nln,  #.  A  man  who  livos 
upon  alms. 

ALMUG-TREE,  ittnjg-trei,  *.  A  tree  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. 

ALNAOER,  Urni-jnr, «.  88.  A  measurer  by 
the  ell ;  a  sworn  officer,  whose  business  former- 
ly  was  to  inspect  the  assize  of  woollen  cloth. 

ALNAGE,  ll'naje,  «.  90.  Ell-measure. 

ALNIGHT,  al'nlte,  «.  Alnight  is  a  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst. 

ALOES,  aToze,  §.  A  precious  wood  used  in 
the  *aat  for  perfumes,  of  which  the  best  sort  is 
of  higher  price  than  gold;  a  tree  which  grows 
in  hot  countries  ;  a  medicinal  juice  extracted 
from  the  common  aloes  tree. 


t?  This  word  is  divided  into  three  syllables  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  but  into  two  by  Dr.Kenrick,  Mr. Perry, 


ALLY^l-ll',  s.— See  Survey.    One  united 
tososW  other  by  marriage,  friendship,  or  con- 


JSLA  Ji~.lt*"  V  ihere  wti  *■  »ffectat»on  of 
E^SYi?  "S*  J?0™'  wh*B  •  BO0M.  **»*  the  accent 
-  the  irst  »yiubi« ;  and  this  had  an  appearancVof 

^L^  «k«  s«ral  caiUun  of  accenting  «owu 


wiT  JZ*\Z9         »»«™crea  wiia  an  universal 

w£*2!££  PT?TF  the  y  like  e  in  a  final 

«-HS?.  'i  !?      B0t'  whatev«r  *»»  «*>•  reason  of 

awveiiy,  it  now >  seems  to  have  sabfided ;  and  this 

«•  --*-*?*  E n««"y  prononneed  with  tbe  accent  on 

A^ACANTp,*l.mi.kln'tur,,.  A  circle 
*  52??lP**■Be,  to  thc  borixon. 
AMI AdANTER'S    STAFF,    al-mi-kaV- 
tnrz-staJ,  «.    An  instrument  used  to  take 

AUIAN»INEL4lWii^Jne,fci49.A  ruby, 
tamer  «od  Iwbter  thw  the  oriental 

ALMIGHTiWesS,  al-mW-nXXoinmpo. 
ALMIGHTY,  il-mhe,  a.  84,  406.  Of  nn- 

AMONJD,  i'mund,  *.  401.    The ^ut  of  the 
mnond  tree* 

at 


Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.    , ...        v 

nlon,  preferable.    My  rvason  is,  that  though  this  p 


Tbe  latter  is,  in  my  opi- 

.  is,  that  though  this  pin- 

ral  word  is  perfectly  Latin,  and  in  that  language  is 


prononneed  in  three  syllables ;  yet,as  we  have  the  sin* 
gulat  aloe  in  two  syllables,  we  onght  to  form  the  pla- 
ral  according  to  our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  in 
two  syllables  likewise.— See  Antipodes. 

ALOETICAL,  ii.Mt/e-kal,  a.   Consisting 

chiefly  of  aloes. 
ALOFT,  4-loff,  ad.  On  high,  in  the  air. 
ALOFT,  l-loft',  prep.  Above. 
ALOO Y,  II  6-je,  8.   Unreasonableness  ;ab-. 

.surdity. 
ALONE,  i-lone',  a.  645.  Single ;  without 

company,  solitary. 
ALONG,  i-long',  ad.  At  length;  through 

any  space  measured  lengthwise ;  forward,  on- 

ward  ;  in  company  with. 
ALOOF,  i-lttf ,  ad.  At  a  distance. 
ALOUD,  4-lSud',  ad.  Loudly,  with  a  great 

noise. 
ALOW.  4-ln',  ad.  In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 
ALPHA,  aTfi.  s.  84,645.  The  first  letter  in 

the  Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A; 

therefore  used  to  signify  the  first. 
ALPHABET,  aTf £b4t,  *.  The  letters,  or 

dements  of  speech. 
ALPHABETICAL,  4l-f4-blt^e-kil,  a.  Ac 

cording  to  the  series  of  letteis. 
ALPHABETICALLY,  4l-fA-beVte-kal-U, 

ad    According  to  the  order  of  tbe  letters. 
ALREADY,  il-r&rde,  ad.  84.  At  this  pre- 
sent time ;  before  the  present. 
ALS,  ftJe,  ad.  Also. 

ALSO,  tl'so,  ad.  84.  In  the  same  manner, 
tistwm. 


ALT 


AMA 
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ALTAR,  Sl't&r,  *.  84, 96.  The  place  where 
offerings  to  Heaven  are  laid;  the  table  in 
Christian  chuiches  where  the  communion  is 
administered. 

ALTARAGE,  al'tfir-aje,  s.  90.  An  emolu- 
ment from  oblations  at  the  altar. 

ALTAR-CLOTH,  aTtur-ddth,  *.  The  cloth 
thrown  over  the  altar  in  churches. 

To  ALTER,  ftl'tur,  v.  a.  418.  To  change,  to 
make  otherwise  than  it  is. 

Tp  ALTER,  al'tOr,  v.  n.  To  become  otherwise 
than  k  was,  to  be  changed,  to  suffer  change. 

ALTERABLE,  aTtir-I-M,  a.  That  which 
may  be  altered  or  changed. 

ALTERABLENESS,  ai'tQr4-bl-n&s,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  alterable. 

ALTERABLY,  al'tur-l-ble,  ad.  In  Bach  a 
manner  as  may  be  altered. 

ALTERANT,  al'tir-ant,  «.  555.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  producing  changes. 

ALTERATION,  aVtu^a 'shun,  I  The  act  of 
altering  or  changing ;  the  change  made. 

ALTERATIVE,  aT'ttr-i-tiv,  a.  Medicine* 
called  alterative  are  such  as  have  no  immedi- 
ate sensible  operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon 
the  constitution. 

ALTERCATION,  al-tur-ka'shftn,  *.  Debate, 
controversy,  84. 

ty  Tlw  irst  syllable  of  this  word,  and  of  the  sixteen 
that  follow  it,  except  although,  are  subject  to  a  doable 
pronunciation,  between  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
decide.  There  is  a  general  rale  ia  the  language,  that 
I,  followed  by  another  consonant, gives  the  preceding 
a  its  broad  souud,  as  la  salt.  This  rale  is  subject  to 
several  exceptions,  84 ;  and  if  we  take  io  these  words 
Into  the  exceptions,  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  ax- 
ceatioas  becoming  the  general  rale.  Bat  the  *  in 
question  is  now  so  generally  pronounced,  as  in  the  first 
sylUble  oiaUejf,  valUf,  &c  that  we  sboald  risk  the 
Imputation  of  inaccuracy  M  sound  it  otherwise.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Keorlck,  and  Mr.  Scott,  are  uniformly 
for  ink  latter  sound  of  a.  Mr.  Perry  marks  all  in 
the  saute  manner,  except  altercate  and  altercation, 
and  W.  Johnston  has  only  the  words  altercation  and 
alternative,  which  he  pronoances  ia  the  former  man- 
ner. U  is  certain  that  the  former  was  the  true  Anglo* 
Saxon  sonnd,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter 
has  only  obtained  within  these  few  years,  in  words 
obviously  derived  from  the  latin  as  these  are;  bat 
there  seems  to  be  a  grossoess  in  one  soand,  and  a 
neatness  io  the  other,  which  has  so  decidedly  given 
one  of  them  the  preference. 

ALTERN,  al-tlrn',  a.  84,98.  Acting  by  tarns. 
ALTERNACY,  al-teVni-se,  s.  84.  Action 

performed  by  turns. 
ALTERNATE,  Al-teVnlte,  a.  91.  Being  by 

turns,  reciprocal. 
To  ALTERNATE,  il-teVnate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

perform  alternately ;  to  change  one  thing  for 

another  reciprocally. 
ALTERNATELY,  al-teYnlte-le,  ad.  In  re- 

dprocal  succession. 
ALTERN  ATENESS,  al-tlVnate-nSa, «.  The 

Zuality  of  being  alternate. 
TERNATION.  al-tfo-ni'shaii,  *.  The 
reciprocal  succession  of  things.  555. 
ALTERNATIVE,  ai-t£r'ni-tiv.  #.  158.  The 
choice  given  of  two  things,  so  that,  if  one  be 
rejected,  the  other  roust  be  taken. 
ALTERNATIVELY,  Al-teVni-tlv-le,  ad.  By 
tnrns,  reciprocal! v. 

ALTERN ATIVtfNEBS,  il-teVni-tiv-nis,  *• 
•*-5ee  Altercation.  The  quality  or  stale  of 
being  alternative. 

ALTERNITY,  al-teVne>te,  • .  98.  Reciprocal 
•accession,  vicissitude. 


ALTHOUGH,  il-THo1*   con],  84.  NotwHh- 

a  tending,  however. 
ALTIIX)QUENCE,4l-tlllo-kweW,s.  Pom- 

£ous  language.  98. 
TIMETRY,  il-tWme-tre,  e.  518.  The  art 
of  taking  or  measuring  altitudes  or  heights. 

ALTISONANT,  il-dsfco-nant,  a.  518.  High 
sounding,  pompous  in  sound. 

ALTITUDE,  al'te-tude, «.  Height  of  place, 
space  measured  upward;  the  elevation  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  the  horizon,  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  Ivwer  things ;  height  of 
excellence ;  highest  point. 

ALTOGETHER?al-to-glth'ur,<to\  Complete- 
ly, without  restriction,  without  exception. 

ALUDEL,  il'u-del,  s^ludels  are  sublim- 
ing pots  used  in  cliymistry,  fitted  into  one  an- 
other without  luting. 

ALUM,  ilium,  s.  A  kind  of  mineral  salt,  of 
an  acid  taste. 

ALUM-STOKE,  ilium-stone,  s.  A  stone  or 
~calx  used  in  surgery. 

ALUMINOUS,af-lu'ine-nufl,  a.  Relating  to 
alum,  or  consisting  of  alum. 

ALWAYS,  lipase,  ad.  84.  Perpetually, 
throughout  all  time ;  constantly,  without  vari- 
ation. 

AM,  4m,  The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 

AMABILTTY,  am-4-bii'e-te,  «.  511.  Love- 
liness. 5£7. 

AMADETTO,  am-t-detfto,  $.  A  sort  of  pear. 

AMADOT.  4m 'A-d6t,  «.  60S.  A  sort  of  pear. 

AMAIN,  a-mane',  ad.  With  vehemence, 
with  vigour. 

AMALGAM,  4-maTgam,         \  s.  The  mix- 

AMALGAMA,i-maTga-m4,  $  ture  of  me- 
tals procured  by  amalgamation.  84. 

AMALGAMATION,  a-mal-gl-nia'shun,  $. 
84.— .See  Alteration.  The  act  or  practice  of 
amalgamating  metals. 

To  AMALGAMATE,  A-mal'gi-mate,  v.  n. 
To  unite  metals  with  quicksilver. 

AMANDATION,  am-an-di'shun,  $.  The 
act  of  sending  on  a  message.  527. 

AMANUENSIS,  4-man-u-in'sis,  t.  A  per- 
son who  writes  what  another  dictates. 

AMARANTH,  am'a-rantt, «.  The  name  of  a 
plant;  in  poetry,  an  imagittar\  flower  unfading. 

AMARANTHINE,  4m-i-ran'fAin,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  amaranths,  150. 

%y  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry v  pro- 
nounce the  I  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  short,  aa 
it  is  here  marked. 

AMARITUDE,A-maVre-tude,«.8 1  .Bitterness. 

AMASMENT,  A-mls'ment,  s.  A  heap,  aa 

accumulation. 

tT  This  word  is  spoiled  with  one*  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
bat  aadoabtedly  ought  to  have  doable  «  as  well  aa 
cessment,  embossment,  and  embarrassment. 

To  AMASS,  i-mAs',  v.  a.  To  collect  together 
into  one  heap  or  mass ;  to  add  one  tiling  to 
another. 

To  AM  ATE,  t-mlte',  e.  n.  To  terrify,  to 
.strike  with  horror. 

AMATORY,  am'a-t&r-re,  s.  512.  Relating 
to  love.  555. 

AMAUROSIS,  tm-au-rrVsls,  s.  520.  A  dim- 
ness of  sight,  not  from  any  visible  defect  in  the 
eye,  but  from  some  distemperatore  in  the  inner 
parts,  occasioning  the  representations  of  flies 
and  dust  floating  before  the  eves. 

To  AMAZE,  4-maee',  v,a.  To  confuse  wltk 


to  pot  into 

pot  into  perplexity. 
AMAZE,  i-maze',  $.  Astonishment,  coafu- 

m,  either  of  fear  or  wonder. 
AMAZEDLY,  a-ma'z&l-le,  erf.  564.   Com- 

fssedly,  with  amazement. 
AMAZEDNESS,  a-ina'z&l-nes,  s.  866.  The 

state  of  being  amazed,  wonder,  confusion. 
AMAZEMENT,  a-maze'ment,  *.  Confused 

apprehension,  extreme  fear,  horror;  extreme 

dejection ;  height  of  admiration ;  wonder  at 

an  unexpected  event 
AMAZING,  a-ma'zlng,  port.  a.  Wonderful, 

astonishing. 
AMAZINGLY,  i-maxjng^l^.To  a  degree 

that  may  excite  astonishment. 
AMAZON,  am'A-Eun,  s.  166.  The  Amazons 

were  a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour;  a 

▼ingo- 
ts Tab  word  has  the  aeeeat  oa  the  ant  syllable, 
contrary  to  Ihe  Latin  original,  which  has  It  on  the  se- 
eead;  while  the  following  word  Ambagu  has  the 
ansae  peaeltlaMte  accent  as  in  Lathi. 

AMBAGES,  im-toVjes.  s.  60S.  A  circuit  of 

words,  a  multiplicity  of  words. 
AMBASSADE,  ImJrfwide',  a.  EmbaMy. 

Not  in  use. 
AMBASSADOR,  im-bas'si-dur,  «.  A  per: 

son  sent  in  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign 

power  to  another,  418.— See  Honour. 
AMBASSADRESS,  am-bas'st-dres,  $.  The 

lady  of  an  ambassador;  a  woman  sent  on  a 


AMB  AME 

air  167,  not  16i—  tube  171 ,  tub  17*,  bull  ITS— A  999— pUnd  Sll-fal*  466,  this  469. 

with  wonder;  to   AMBILOQUOUS, ;  am-bulo-kwus,  a.  Using 

ambiguous  expressions,  518. 

AMBIT.  sWbft,  s .  The  compass  or  circuit  oi 
any  thing* 

AMBITION,  am-bish'un,  *.  607.  The  desire 
ot^  preferment  or  honour ;  the  desire  of  any 
thing  great  or  excellent. 

AMBITIOUS,  am-blsh'us,  a.  459.  Seized  or 
touched  with  ambition,  desirous  of  advance- 
ment, aspiring. 

AMBITIOUSLY,  am-blsh'us-le,  ad.  With 
eagerness  of  advancement  or  preference. 

AMBTOOUSNESS,  am-blsh'as-nes, «.  The 
quality  of  being  ambitious. 

AMBITUDE,  am'be-tude,*.  469.  Compass, 
circuit 

To  AMBLE,  am'bl,  t>.  n.  406.  To  more  upon 
an  amble,  to  pace ;  to  move  easily ;  to  walk 
daintily. 

AMBLE,  am'bl.  «.  406.  An  easy  pace, 

AMBLER,  ftm'blur, «.  98.  A  pacer. 

AMBUNGLY,  anv^llng-le,  ad.  With  an 
ambling  movement. 

AMBROSIA,  am-br6fehe-i,«.  606.  The  ima- 
ginary food  of  the  gods ;  the  name  of  a  plant. 

£3*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  »nd  the  foU 
lowing  word  am-bro-tha  and  am-hrv^kmL  Dr.  Kea- 
rick  has  divided  them  Into  the  same  aamber  of  sylla» 
Met,  but  has  given  the  s  the  flat  aspiration,  like  as. 
That  this  is  the  true  sonnd.eee  letter*?,  N  o.*53;  and  that 
these  words  ought  to  he  -divided  into  four  syllables, 
see  Syllabication,  Not.  5W,  943. 

AMBROSIAL,  am-bro'zhe-il,  a.  Partaking 

of  the  nature  or  quality  of  arabi  osia;  delicious. 
AMBRY,  amine,  s.  The  place  where  alms 
are  distributed;  the  place  where  plate,  and 
utensils  for  housekeeping,  are  kept 

AMBS-ACE,  amez-W,  «.  S47.  A  double 

ace,  aces. 
AMBULATION,  am-bu-lashon, «.  The aet 

of  walking. 
AMBULATORY,  fcrt>Q-la-tur-re,  a.  That 

which  has  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking.612. 
AMBURY,  am'ba-re,  *.  A  bloody  wart  on  a 

horse's  body.        " 
AMBUSCADE,  im-bus-kade',  *.  A  private 

station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others 

AMBUSCADO,am-bus-ka'd6,  «.  77.  A  pri- 
vate post,  in  order  to  surprise. 

AMBUSH,  am'bush,  $.  175.  The  post  where 
soldiers  pr  assassins  are  placed  in  order  to  fail 
unexpectedly  upon  an  enemy ;  the  act  of  sur- 
prising another,  by  lying  in  wait ;  the  state  of 
lying  in  wait. 

AMBUSHED,  im'bash-id,  a.  969.  Placed 
in  ambush. 

AMBUSHMENT,  eWbush-ment,  #.  Am- 
bush,  surprise. 

AMBUSTION,am-bujfehun, «.  464.  A  burn, 
a  scald. 

AMEL,  amWl,  #.  The  matter  with  whioh 
the  variegated  works  are  overlaid,  which  we 
call  enamelled. 

AMEN,  amen',  ad.  A  term  used  in  devotions,, 
by  which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so 
be  it ;  at  the  end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 

Y5  Tbi*  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has 
necestarily  two  consecutive  accent*.— See  Principles'. 
No.  4Q1. 

AMENABLE,  a-me^-M.  a.  405.  Response 

ble,  subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account. 
AMENANCE,  i-me'nanse,  «.  Conduct,  be- 
»    havioun 


AMBASSAO^amibls-saje^.90.Anembassy 

AMBER,  anVb&r,  $.  98.  A  yellow  transparent 
snbstance,  of  a  gammoos  or  bituminous  con- 
sistence. 

AMBER,  im'bor,  «.  Consisting  of  amber. 

AMBER-DRINK,  a^nr-drink,  «.  Drink 
of  the  colour  of  amber. 

AMBERORIS,  im1>ur-grese,  $.  112.  A  fra- 
grant drug  that  melts  almost  like  wax,  used 
both  as  a  perfume  and  a  cordial. 

AMBER-SEED,  aWbur-seed,  s.  Resembles 
millet. 

AMBER-TREE,  anVbur-tree,  «.  A  shrub 
whose  beauty  is  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves. 

AMBIDEXTER,  am-be-deVtfi,  s.  A  man 
who  has  equal!  v  the  use  of  both  his  bands ;  a 
man  who  is  equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side 
in  party  disputes. 

AMBIDEXTERITY,  am-be-d£x-teVre-tt,  s. 
The  quality  of  being  able  equally  to  use  both 
hands ;  double  dealing. 

AMBIDEXTROUS?im-be-deVtrns/i.  Hay- 
ing, with  equal  facility,  the  use  of  either  hand; 
double  dealing,  practising  on  both  sides. 

AMBIDEXTROUSNESS,  am-be-deVtrus- 
ssie,*.  The  quality  of  being  ambidextrous. 

AMBIENT,  am'be-iat,  a.  Surrounding,  en- 
compasiing. 

AMBlGU,  aWbe-gu,  t.  An  entertainment 
consisting  of  a  medlev  of  dishes. 

AMBIGUITY,  Im-be-gu'e-te,  «.  Doubtful- 
ness of  meaning ;  uncertainty  of  signification. 

AMBIGUOUS,im-b^r/Q-us^i.Doubtful,haT- 
ing  two  meanings;  using  doubtful  expressions. 

AMBIGUOUSLY,  am-blg'n-us-le,  od.  In  an 
ambiguous  manner,  doubtfully.       * 

AMBIGUOU8NESS,am-bjg'o-Ds-nes,t.Un- 
eertaificyof  meaning;  dupliritjof  signification. 

AMBILOGY,  sWbiTlo-gL  s.  618.  Talk  of 
si]  -"- 
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To  AMEND,  A-mind',  e,  a.  To  correct,  to 
change  any  tiling  that  it  wrong ;  to  reform  the 
life;  to  restore  pottages  in  writers  which  the 
copiers  are  tupposed  to  have  depravedt 

To  AMEND,  i-meW,  t».  w.  To  grow  better. 
AMENDMENT,  a-mend'mlnt,  #.  A  change 

from  bad  for  the  better  reformation  of  life ; 

recovery  of  health :  in  law,  the  correction  of 

an  error  committed  in  a  process. 
AMENDER,  i-men'dQr,  $.  98.  The  person 

that  amends  any  thing. 

AMENDS,  a -mends',  *.  Recompense,  com- 
pensation. 

AMENITY,  a-min'ne-te,  *.  511.  Agreeable- 
ness  of  situation. 

To  AMERCE,  a-mirse',  v.  a.  To  punish  with 
a  fine  orpenalty. 

AMERCER,  4-meVsur,  *.  98.  He  that  sets 
a  fine  upon  any  misdemeanour. 

AMERCEMENT,  A-mirse'ment, *.  The  pe- 
cuniary punishment  of  an  offender. 

AMES- ACE,  amez-ace/,*.Two  aces  thrown 
at  the  same  time  on  two  dice. 

AMETHODICAL,  kme-fadd'e-kll,  a.  Oat 
of  method,  irregular. 

AMETHYST,  am'e-taist,  s.  A  precious 
stone  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple. 

AMETHYSTINE,  am-e-f*is'tin,  «.  140.  Re- 
sembling an  amethyst. 

AMIABLE,  a'me-t-bl,  a.  405.  Lovely,  pleas- 
ing, worthy  to  be  loved ;  pretending  love, 
shewing  love. 

AMIABLENESS,  aW-i-bl-nis,  «.  Love- 
liness, power  of  raising  love. 

AMIABLY,  a'me-ft-bl£,  ad,ln  such  a  manner 

as  to  excite  love. 
AMICABLE,  am'me-U-bl,  a.  406.  Friendly, 

kind. 
AMICABLENESS,     amtae-ka-bl-nls,    •. 

Friendliness,  good  will. 
AMICABLY,  am'e-ki-ble,  ad.  In  a  friendly 

way. 
AMICE,  am'mls,  «.  142.  The  first  or  under- 
most part  of  a  priest's  habit. 
AMID,  i-mld',  1  prep. In  the  midst,mid- 

AMIDST,  *-mldsf ,  $    die ;  mingled  with, 

surrounded  by ;  among. 
AMISS,  4-mfe',  ad.    Faultily,  criminally ; 

wrong*  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 

thing;  impaired  in  health. 
AMISSION,  a-mWun,#.  Loss. 
To  AMIT,  4-m?tf,  v.  a.  To  lose. 
AMITY,  im'me-te,s.611.  Friendship. 
AMMONIAC,  am-mo'ne-ik, «.  606.  A  gum ; 

a  salt. 
AMMONIACAL,  4m-mo-nl'a-kal,a.  Having 

the  uature  of  ammoniac  salt.  506. 
AMMUNITION,  am-mu-nlsh'un,  *.  Military 

etores. 
AMMUNITION  BREAD,'  am-mu-nlsh'un- 

bred,  #.  Bread  for  the  supply  of  armies. 
AMNESTY,  am'njs-te,  *.  An  act  of  oblivion. 
AMNION,  anrne-ftn,         ?  *.  The  innermost 
AMNIOS,  im'ne-6s.  160.  J  membrane  with 

which  the  foetus  in  the  womb  is  immediately 


AMORIST,  am'o-rist,  s.   An  inamorato,  a 

gallant 
AMOROUS,  fo'o-rus,  a.  544.  Enamoured; 

naturally  inclined  to  love,  foud  j  belonging  to 

love. 
AMOROUSLY,  aWo-ris-le,   ad.    Fondly, 

lovingly. 

AMOROUSNESS,  ton'o-rns-n£s,  s.  Fond- 
ness, lovingriess. 

AMORT,  a-morf ,  ad.  Depressed,  spiritless. 

AMORTIZATION,  a^mcVte-zk'sh&n,  > 

AMORTIZEMENT,  a-mor'tfe-ment,    ]  $t 
The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lauds  to  mort- 
main. 

To  AMORTISE,  a>moVt?z,  v.  n.  140.  To 
alien  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation. 

£3*  I  hive  made  the  last  ly  liable  of  thii  word  short, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  is  so  pronounced  by  Mr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Eenriek,  bat  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
ral rale. 

To  AMOVE,  a-moove',  v.  a.  To  remove 
from  a  post  or  station ;  to  remove,  to  move, 
to  alter. 

To  AMOUNT,  i-mounf,  v.  n.  To  rise  to  in 

the  accumulative  quality. 

AMOUNT,  4-mount', «.  The  sum  total. 

AMOUR,  i-mour1,  a.  An  affair  of  gallantry, 
an  intrigue. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  am-ilb'e-us,!!.  That  which 
can  live  in  two  elements. 

-AMPHIBIOUSNESS,  am-fib'e-is-nis,  •.. 
The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  in  different' 
elements. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL,  4m-fe-bo-l6d'je>kal, 
a.  509.     Doubtful. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  am-fe-b6i'o-je,  «.  Dis- 
course of  nncertain  meaning. 

AMPHIBOLOUS,  am-f  ib'b6-lus,  a.  Tossed 
from  one  to  another. 

AMPHISBiENA,  am-f Is-be'ui,  «.  92.  A 
serpent  supposed  to  have  two  heads. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  im-ffc-f Aea-tftr,  s.  516. 
A  building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its 
area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats  one  above 
another. 

AMPLE,  ftm'pl,  a.  405.  Large,  wide,  ex- 
tended; great  in  bulk;  unlimited,  without 
restriction ;  liberal,'  l*/ge,  without  parsimony  ; 
diffusive,  not  contracted. 

AMPLENESS,  am'pl-nis,  s.  Largeness, 
liberality. 

To  AMPLIATE,  am'ple-lte,  v.  a.  To  en- 
large, to  extend. 

AMPLIATION,  am-ple-a'shon,  s  Enlarge- 
ment, exaggeration  ;  ditfuseness. 

To  AMPLIFICATE,  am-plife-kate,  v.  a.  To 
enlarge,  to  amplify. 

AMPLIFICATION,  im-ple-fe-ka'shftn,  s. 
Enlargement,  extension;  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation. 

AMPLIFIER,  am'ple-f  1-ur,  s.  98  One  that 
exaggerates. 

To  AMPLIFY,  am'pie-f  1,  v.  a.  183.  To  en- 
large ;  to  exaggerate  any  thing ;  to  improve 
by  new  additions. 


covered. 
AMOMUM,a-mo'mflm,s.  A  sort  of  fruit.  ,  ,    , 

AMONG,    i-munP;       ?  prep.  165.  Mingled  To  AMPLtFY,  4m'ple-f  1,  v.  ».  To  lay  one's 
AMONGST,  a-mungsf ,  $   with ;  conjoined      self  out  in  diffusion ;  to  form  p< 

with  others,  to  as  to  make  part  of  the  number  ]     senUtions. 
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AMPLITUDE,  im'ple-tade,  #.   Largeness, 

arratnees ;  copiousness,  abundance. 
AMPLT^  im'ple,  ad.    Largely,  liberally ; 

■T^SS OTATE,  am'pu-tate,  c. «.  To  cut 
off  a  limb. 

AMPUTATION,  am-pu-taahun,  a.  The 
•P««|twn  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part 

AMUUCT,  am'4-let,  a.  A  charm ;  a  thing 
mm*  about  the  neck,  for  preventing  or  curing 

fcAMUSE,  i-moze',  v.  a  To  entertain 
the  mind  with  harmless  trifling;  to  engage 
the  attention;  to  deceive  by  artful  manage- 


AMUSEMENT,  tmuzement,  a .  That  which 
sanmaea,  entertainment, 

AMUSER,  4-mazur, a.  He  that  amuses. 
AMU8IVE,  4-mu'arv,  ad.  158,  428.    That 
which  has  the  power  of  amusing. 

AMYGDALATE,  aVrnfrdl-late,  a.  Made  of 
almonds.  * 

AMYGBAIINE,  i-mis/dl-lme,  a.  149.  Re- 
sembfiag  almonds. 

AN,  la,  en\    One,  but  with  less  emphasis ; 
**y,  or  some. 

™"  ?!S1Tfil,fte'  Mld'  ts  it  may  be  called,  the 


fwasaswJc.ardcic, J*  aaid  by  all  oar  Grammarians  to 
a*  ascd  bcfsrc  a  vowel  or  a  male;  bat  no  notice  to  I 
•ata  of  awnf  « instead  of  it  before  what  to  called  a  | 
T*™»  «  «  tM*/W  6«*,a  usual  ceremony,  a  usurer, 
«■*•■  ■**■•  »»y  mention  made  of  Its  constant  usage 
awaea  it  w  not  mttie,  if  the  accent  of  the  woi  d 
°"-11*  ■•eaad  syllable,  as  en  heroic  action,  an 
wsawf ,  &c.  Thto  want  of  sscuracy  arises 
<  -  ■  -  aoa,yld,,f  w«  vowels,  and  hot  attend. 
Mf  sssajrleatly  to  the  inflnenre  of  srcem  on  pronon- 
y11**-  A  proper  investigation  ef  the  power  of  the 
jewels  woald  have  informed  our  Grammarian*  that 
,**  *■»**"'  *»  when  long,  to  not  so  properly  a  vowel  n 
n_  sewAconsonnnt,  and  perfectly  equivalent  to  com- 
yy*»  *»*}  J**  «*«*  a  feeling  of  this  has  inscnsi- 
wy  lawneaced  the  best  speakers  to  prefix  a  to  it  in 
■  eowrersatioa,  while  a  coafnsed  Idea  of  the  gene- 
arising  from  an  ignorance  of  the  aatare  of  the 

. -J"  t«nerally  induced  them  to  prefix  an  to  It 

5-7J*?*  Th€  "nie  °»»erYafions  are  applicable  to 
**.*•■  *?*  «■[  •Io»«  *««•  ■»»  that  before  Aervfc,  fils- 
ZTSrJrZJ^S*  f*^  hirariably  to  be  used ;  bat 
IiL?Ldi*wfi,* th*  U  to  the  »Me»««  of  accent  on 
the  A  that  makes  c»  admissible  in  these  words,  we 

***£JE*      **  to  WOKl*  where  lb*  *  u  »<>«>nded, 
as  ass  morse,  mn  house,  &c.  and  thns  set  onr  spoken 

language  at  variance.    Thto  seema  better 

. for,  "■  wasjt  of  accuracy  in  thto  article  than 

■Jftnro  I  once  beard  from  l)r.  Johnson,  that  onr 

-iws,  particularly  In  the  thne  of  the  Spectator, 

tats  misapplication  of  the  article  frequently 

aid  not  pronounce  the  A  at  the  beginning  of 

•*■  -*—  as  we  do.    However  this  may  be,  it 

., __-.*  w  a  correctness  of  language  to  make 

""  ^T^&Lm9?*  prononcUUon  as  consistent  as 

le :  for  wUch  purpose  il  may  not  be  useless  to 

J"**™"""*** general  rales.    The  article  A 

be  ased  before  all  words  beginning  with  a  con- 

*  Tr*£**  *•  ^T*1  u  when  ioDf :  M<i  »• 

.^      ^Jf™*  ■*  ■"*  ■•**•  *M  wordi  heginnlng 

*■»  J  *•»*  eaceot  loagsi  y  before  words  beginning 

■■**•»,*•  •»  Aswr,  em  Acfr,  &c.  or  before  words 

fa*  A  b  net  mute,  If  the  accent  be  on  the  second 


w    -     -i  ■"  iitere  tt  wh«  »«s%  »«e"  Principles^ 
•o.  a,  and  the  Motes  upon  it. 

AN  ACAMPT1CK,  fa4-hjjg/dk,  a%  Reflect. 
■^  vrvMCted. 


ANACAMFTICKS,  an-a-cam't?ks,  s.  The 
doctrine  of  reflected  light,  or  catoptric**. 

ANACATHAATICK,  in-i-ka-tair^ik,    t. 

Any  medicine  tliat  works  upwards. 
ANACHORITE,  to-fc'o-rlte,  s.  155.    A 

monk,  who  leaves  the  convent  for  a  more  aofiV 

tarv  lira. 

ANACHRONISM,  an-ak'kro-nism,  s.  An 
error  in  computing  time. 

AN ACLATICKS,  an4-klat/!ks,  s.  The  doc- 
trine of  refracted  light ;  dioptricks. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  4n-i-d^plA'flls,  s.  Redu- 
plication ;  a  figure  in  rhetorick.  990. 

ANAGRAM,  in'a-gram,  s.  A  conceit  arising 
from  the  letters  of  a  name  transposed  so  as  to 
form  some  other  word  oi  sentence. 

ANAGRAMMATISM,  an4-gr*m'm*-t»m, 
«. 434. The  act  or  practice  of  making  anagrams* 

ANAGRAMM ATIST,  an-i.grimini.ttst, a. 

A  maker  of  anagrams.  . 
To  ANAGRAMMATIZE,    in-i-gram'ml. 

tlze,  v.  n.  159.  To  make  anagram*. 

ANALEPTICK,an4-lep'tik,a.  Comforting, 

corroborating. 
ANALOGICAL,  an-i-l6dje'£-kH,  a.  Used 

by  way  of  analogy. 
ANALOGICALLY,  an-A-ld^-klU,  ad. 

In  an  analogical  maimer;  in  an  analogous 

manner. 

ANALOGICALNESS,&n-a-l6dje'£-k4l-n&, 
s.  'The  quality  of  being  analogical. 

To  ANALOGIZE, a-n4H^jke,r.  a.  To  ex- 
plain hy  way  of  analogy, 

ANALOGOUS,  i-nil'Io-goj,  a.  314.  Having 

analogy,  having  something  parallel. 

ANALOGY,  i-niHo-je,  «.  518.Resemblance 
between  things  with  regard  to  some  circum- 
stances or  effects. 

ANALYSIS,  l-nille-sls,  $.  520.  A  separa- 
tion of  any  compound  into  its  several  parts ;  a 
solution  of  any  thing,  whether  corporal  or  men- 
tal, to  its  first  elements. 

ANALYTICAL,  in-aUlt'te-kll,  a.  That 
which  resolves  any  thing  into  first  principles ; 
that  which  proceeds  by  analysis. 

ANALYnCALLY,an4-nt'te-kil-le,od.The 

manner  of  resolving  compounds  into  the  sim- 
ple constituent  or  component  parts. 

TO  ANALYZE,  an'i-llze,  v.  a.  To  resolve  a 

compound  into  its  .first  principles. 
ANALYZER,an'&-ll-zur,  a.  08.  That  which 

has  the  power  of  analyzing. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  an4-mor-fo's!s,  a.  De- 
formation ;  perspective  projection,  so  that  at 
.one  point  of  view  it  shall  appear  deformed,  iu 
another  an  exact  representation. 

fcJM  have  accented  this  word  ou  the  penultimate, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sberidnn  have  done;  as  it  is 
a  technical  word,  and  not  naturalised  like  mctanum 
phogis.—Set  Principles,  Vo.  »20. 

ANANAS,  t-ntais,  a.  The  pine  apple. 
ANAPHORA,  a-naffo-r4,  s.  9%.  A  figure 

when  several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun 

with  the  same  word. 

ANARCH,  in'ark,  s.  358.    An  author  of 

confusion. 
ANARCHIAL,  i-naVke-il9  c.    Confused,    • 

without  rule. 


ANC 
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ANARCHY,  4n'ir-ke,  s.  Want  of  govern- 
ment, a  state  without  magistracy. 

ANASARCA,  an4-ssVka, «.  OS.  A  sort  of 
dropsy,  where  the  whole  substance  is  stuffed 
with  pit  nitons  humours* 

ANASTROPHE,   4-nsWtro-fe,   *.  518.    A 

figure  whereby  words,  which  should  have  been 
precedent,  are  postponed* 

ANATHEMA,  a-nAca'e-m*,  $.  02.  A  curse 
pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

AN  ATHEM  ATICAL,  an-a-tae-matfe-kal/i. 
509.  That  which  has  the  properties  of  an 
anathema. 

ANATHEMATICALLY,  an4-tae-mai'e> 
kal-ie,ad.  In  an  anathematical  manner. 

ToANATHEMATIZE4n-4r/i^-ml-tlze,r.a. 
159.  To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

ANATIFEROUS,  an-i-tiffe-rus,  a.  Pro- 
ducing ducks. 

ANATOCISM,  jt-naf to-sfan,  s.  The  accu- 
mulation of  interest  upon  interest. 

ANATOMICAL,  an-a-t6m*-kil,  a.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  anatomy  j  proceeding  upon 
principles  taught  in  anatomy. 

ANATOMICALLY,  an-a-tom'e-kai-le,  ad. 

In  an  anatomical  manner. 

ANATOMIST,  i -Da  to -mist,  #.  He  that 
studies  the  structure  of  animal  bodies,  by 
means  of  dissection. 

To  ANATOMIZE,  a-nat'to-mlze,  v.  a.  To 
dissect  an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open  dis- 
tinctly, and  by  minute  parts. 

ANATOMY,  i-nal'o-me,  «.  518.  The  art  of 

dissecting  the  body,  the  doctrine  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body ;  the  act  of  dividing  any 
thing ;  a  skeleton ;  a  thin  meagre  person. 

ANCESTOR,  an'ses-t&r,  «.  98.  One  from 

whom  a  person  descends- 
ANCESTREL,  an'ses-trel,  a.  Claimed  from 

ancestors. 
ANCESTRY,  an'sefl-tre,  s.  Lineage,  a  series 

of  ancestors ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 

ANCHENTRY,  ine'tshln-tre,  s.  Antiquity 
of  a  family,  properly  ancientry. 

ANCHOR,  ink'fir,  «.  S6S.  418.  A  heavy 
iron,  to  hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed  to  the 
ground  ;  any  tiling  which  coufers  stability. 

To  ANCHOR,  ank'Sr,  e.  it.  166.  To  cast 
anchor,  to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  stop  at,  to  rest  on. 

ANCHORAGE,  ank'ur-adje, «.  90.  Ground 
to  cast  anchor  upon ;  the  alienors  of  a  ship ;  a 
duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

ANCHOR-HOLD,  ink'&r-hold, «.  The  hold 

or  fastness  of  the  anchor. 
ANCHORED,  ankir-red,  part.  a.  ft5ft.Held 

by  the  auchof. 
ANCHORET,  ank'o-rit,  ?  t.  A  re- 

ANCHORITE,  ank'o-rlte,  155.  $    cluse,  a 

hermit. 
ANCHOVY,  un-tshoVe,  s.  A  little  eealmh, 
,  much  used  bv  way  of  sauce,  or  seasoning. 
ANCIENT,  ane'tshenL  a.  542.    Old,  not 

modern ;  old,  that  has  been  of  long  duration ; 

past,  former. 

ANCIENT,ane'tsh£nt,«.The  flag  or  streamer 
of  a  ship. 

ANCIENT,  ane'tshent,  «.  The  bearer  of  a, 
flag,  now  ensign. 
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ANCIENTLY>anet8hent-le,ad.In  old  limea. 
ANC1ENTNESS,  ane'tshent-nes,  «.    Anti- 

ANCIENTRY,  kne'tshen-tre,  «.  The  honour 
of  ancient  lineage. 

AND,  And,  conj.  The  particle  by  which  sen- 
tences or  terms  are  joined. 

ANDIRON,  and'i-ura, «.  417.  Irons  at  the 
end  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which  the  spit  turns.    , 

ANDROGYNAL,  an-dr6dje'e-nal,  a.  Her- 

maphroditica! j  partaking  of  both  sexes. 
ANDROGINALLY,  en-drodje$-nal-le,  as}. 

With  two.  sexes. 
ANDROGYNUS,   an-drodje'e-n&s,  «.    An 

hermaphrodite.  482. 
ANECDOTE,  4n'£k-dAte,  s.  Something  yet 

unpublished ;  secret  history. 
ANEMOGRAPH  Y,  an-e-m^g'gra-fe,  s.The 

description  of  the  winds.  51 8. 

ANEMOMETER,  In-e-m6m'm&-ter,  s.  518. 

An  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the  wind. 

ANEMONE,d-nem'o-ne,  s.The  wind  flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  i-neWo-skope,  s.  A  ma- 
chine invented  to  foretell  toe  changes  of  the 
wind. 

ANENT,l-n2nf,jprq>.  A  Scotticism.  Con- 
cerning, about  ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

ANEURISM,  an'a-rbm,  s.  50ft.  A  disease  of 

the  arteries,  in  which  they  become  excessively 

dilated. 
ANEW,  a-no/,  ad.  Oyer  again,  another  time; 

newly,  in  a  new  manner. 
ANFRACTUOUSNESS,     in-Mlrtshu-us- 

n  is,  s.  461.  Fulness  of  windings  and  rurn- 

higs. 

ANGEL,  ane'jft,  s.642.  See  Chang*.  Ori- 
ginally a  messenger  j  a  spirit  employed  by 
God  in  human  affairs :  angel  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  angels  of  darkness  :  in 
the  st vie  of  love,  a  beautiful  person:  a  piece 
of  ancient  money. 

ANGEL-SHOT,  ane^it-shfc, «.  Chain  shot 

ANGELICA,  an-jil'e-ki,  s.  92.  The  name 

of  a  plant. 
ANGELICAL,  an-jel'e-kal,  a.  500.  Resent. 

bling  angels ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an 

gels ;  belonging  to  angels. 
ANGELICALNESS,   an-jeTle-kll-nes,   s. 

Excellence  more  than  human. 
ANGELICK,  an-jlnik,  a.  50S.  Angelical ; 

above  human. 
ANGELOT,  tn'je-ldt,  s.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, somewhat  resembling  a  lute. 
ANGER,  ang'g&r,  #.  400,  98.  Anger  is  un- 
easiness upon  receipt  of  any  injury  j  smart  of 

a  sore. 
To  ANGER,  ing'gur,  o.  a.  To  provoke,  to 

enrage.  .        _     , 

ANGERLY,  ing'gur-Je,  od.   In  an  angry 

manner. 
ANGIOGRAPHY,  fa-je-og'gri-fe,  $.    A 

description  ol vessels  in  the  human  body. 
ANGLE,  ang'gl,  *.  405.  The  space  inter* 

eepted  between  two  lines  intersecting  each 

other. 
ANGLE,  ang'gl,  «.  An  instrument  to  take 

fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  ana  a  hoak. 
To  ANGLE,  ang'gl,  v.  a.  To  Hen  with*  rod 

and  hook  J  to  try  to  gain  by  tame  insinnallnf 

artifices. 
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toe  in,  tfe  17^  bill  instil  a»~pMnd  3ii-d 


ANGLE-ROD,  «Vtfl*rod.  a .  The  stick  to 
which  she  fisher's  late and  nook  are  bong.' 

ANGLER,  lag/glur,  a.  98.  He  that  fishes 
with  on  attale 

ANOUCISMJ  ang/gle-skin,  a.  Ab  English. 


ANGOBER,*ng;go-bur,j.98.  A  kind  of  pear. 
ANGRILY,   ang'gre-ie,  ad.   In  an  angry 


ANGRY.  ang/gre,  a.  409.  Touched  with 
anger ;  having  die  appearance  of  anger ;  pain- 
ful, inflamed. 

ANGUISH,  4ng/gwlsh,  a.  340.  Excessive 
pain  either  of  mind  or  body. 

ANGUISHED,  ang/gwish-ld,  a.  Excessive* 
It  nined.  359. 

ANGULAK,  aog/gft-lur,  a.  98.  Having  an- 
gles or  corners. 

ANGULARITY,  ang-gu-laVe-te,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  angular. 

ANGULARLY,  tag'gu-lar-le,  ad.  With 
anklet. 

ANGULARNESS,  aVsa-lor-nls,  a.  The 
.    quality  of  being  angular. 

ANGULATED,  anVgu-l&-ted,  a.  Formed 

with  angles. 
ANGULOUS,  tng/gu-lfis,  o.  S14.  Hooked, 

angular. 
ANGUST,  an-guat',*409,98.  Narrow,  strait. 

ANGUSTATION,  in-gus-ta'shun,  a.The  act 
of  making  narrow;  the  state  of  being  narrowed. 

ANHELATION,  an-ht-lafchun,  a.  The  act 
of  oaatioa. 

ANHELOSE,  aavhe-leae',  a.  Oat  of  breath. 
ANLENTED,  in'e-en-ted,  a.  Frustrated. 
ANIGHTS,  i-nitee/,  ad.  In  the  night-time. 
ANIL,  isrll,  a.  The  shrub  from  whose  leaves 
and  stalks  indigo  is  prepared. 

ANILENESS,  4-nlle'nea,  >  ».  630.  The  old 
ANIUTY,  i-*ft1e-te,       J    age  of  woman. 
AN1MABLE,  an'e-ml-bl,  a.  405  .That  which 
»av  be  pot  into  life. 

ANIMADVERSION  an-e-mid-veYahun,a. 

Rrproof ;  severe  censore  ;  observation. 
ANIMADVERSIVE,  an-e-mad-veVslv,  a. 

That  hw  the  power  of  judging.  428. 

T*  ANIMADVERT,  in-e-m*d-verf ,  t>.  a. 

To  consider,to  observe ;  to  pass  censures  open. 
ANIMADVERTER,  an4-mad-veYtur,  s.He 

that  passes  censures,  or  observes  upon. 

ANIMAL,  an'e-mal,  a.  A  living  creature, 
corporeal;  by  way  of  contempt,  we  say  a  sto- 
pisf  man  is  an  animal. 

ANIMAL,  eVe-mil,  a.  That  which  belongs 
er  relates  to  animals j  animal  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  spiritual 

ANIMALCULE,  In-e-miTkuIe,  a.  A  small 


t?  Tkss  word  is  derived  rrom  the  French,  and 
tones  Its  preral  by  adding  *;  bat  this  ptnral  Is  some* 
tees  exprtssed  by  the  Latin  word  animalntla ,vrhich 
fc^ag  awaken  fbr  a  sfogalar  by  those  who  have  bat 
•  Saw!  saesnory  of  their  accidence,  is  sometimes  made 
SMual  by  the  change  of  at  into  *  dip htboag :  bat  it 
'  to  be  remembered  that  animalcule  in  the  tin- 
sathes  unkmaimtf  in  the  plural,  without  any 
'  syilafrte  \  and  that  the  singular  of  animal 
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ANIW  ALTTY,  4n4-m4l'e-te,  a.  The  state  of 


TaA^KVlATEyB\n'e.mito,«>.a<>ro  quicken, 
to  make  alive ;  to  give  powers  to ;  to  encuu* 
man,  to  incite,  ... 

ANIMATE,  aVe-mate,  a.  Alive,  possessing 
animal  life.  91, 

ANIMATED,  4a'e-ma.-tld,  purt.  a.  lively, 

vigorous. 

ANIMATION,  4n-e-ma'shun,.».  The  act  of 
animating  or  enlivening;  that  which  animates; 
the  state  of  being  enlivened. 

ANIMATIYE,  aVe-ma-tiv,  a.  157.  That  has 

the  power  of  giving  life. 

ANIMATOR,  an/e-ma-tuj-^.521.That^bieh 
gives  life. 

ANIM08E,  an-e-mAse',  <L  427.  Full  of 
spirit,  hot. 

4NIMOSITY,  in-e-mcVse-te,  s.Vehemence 
.  •  of  hatred ; :  passionate  malignity* 

ANtSE,  an'nfe,  *.  140.  A  species  of  apium 
*  or  parsley,  with  large  sweet-scented  seeds. 

ANKER,  ank$r,  b.  98,  409.  A  liquid  mea- 
sure, the  fourth  part  of  the  awm. 

ANKLE,  ank'kl,.a...40&.  The  joint  which 
joins  the  foot  to  •  the  leg. 

ANKLE-BONE,  4nk'ki-bone,  a.  The  bone 
of  the  ankle. 

ANNALIST,  aVm*-l?st,«.  Awriter  of  annals. 
ANNALS,  an'nalz,  a.  Histories  digested  in 

the  enact  order  of  time. 
ANNATS,  in'nits,*.  First  fruits. 
To  ANNEAL,  ln-neJe'?  e.  o.  To  heat  glass, 

that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  through ; 

to  heat  any  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 

it  the  true  temper. 
To  ANNEX,  an-neks ,  v.  a.  To  unite  to  at 

the  end  ;  to  unite  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater. 
ANNEXATION,  an-nek-stehun,  1  Con- 

junction,  addition ;  union,  coalition. 

ANNEXION,  an-neVshun,  a.  The  act  of 
annexing. 

ANNEXMENT,  an-nlks'ment,  a.  The  act 

of  annexing ;  the  thing  annexed. 
ANNIHILABLE,  an-niTie-nl-bl,  a.    That 

which  may  be  put  nut  of  existence. 
To  ANNIHILATE,  in-nS'he-late,  e.  a.  To 

reduce  to  nothing ;  to  destroy ;  to  annul. 

£3*  Englishmen  who  have  been  bred  in  foreign  se- 
minaries, where  they  pronounce  the  J  In  Latin  like  «, 
generally  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  an-ns-ke- 
kUe,  because  they  pronounce  the  Latin  word  from 
which  it  is  derived  in  the  same  manner:  but  English* 
men,  edacated  in  their  own  -country,  pronounce  the 
i,  whtn  it  ends  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  on  It,  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  as  it  Is  here  marked. 

ANNIHILATION,  In-ni-he-mshun,  a. The 
act  of  reducing  to  nothing,  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  nothing. 

ANNIVERSARY,  to-ne-ver'si-re,*.  A  day 
celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  the  act  of  celebration  of  the  anniversary, 

ANNiyEa^ARY^ne-veVaa>r^oJletam. 

ing  with  the  revolution  of  the  year ;  annual 
ANNO  DOMINI,  an'im-doWe-ne.  In  the 

Sear  of  our  Lord'. 
[NOUS,  an'no-tis,  a.  An  American  ani- 
mal, like*  a  lizard. 
ANNOTATION,  an-no-ta'sh&n,  a.  Explica- 
tion; note. 
ANNOTATOR,  an-no-ta'tir^ai.  A  writer 

of  notes,"*  commentator. 
To  ANNOUNCE,  tVnofinse',  v.  a*  To  pub- 


ANS  ANT 

tt*m  FlteTI>ilr77,dUet,f4t81-^n*«>mitg»---pinel05>pliil«T~BA  le^morelflt, 

lab,  to  proclaim ;  to  declare  by  a  JimUbuII 
sentence. 

To  ANNOY,  tn-noe1,  o.  a.  129.  To  incom- 
mode, to  vex* 
ANNOY,  An-nte7,  «.  Injury,  molestation. 

ANNOYANCE,  an-nW'toise,  *.  That  which 

annoys ;  the  set  of  annoying. 
ANNOYER,  an-noe'&r,  *.  98.  The  person 

that  annoys. 
ANNUAlI  in'no-il,  a.  That  which  comes 

yearly  ;  that  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year; 

that  which  lasts  only  a  year. 

ANNUALLY,an'nu4l-le,«d.  Yearly,  every 
vear. 

ANNUITANT,  an-nu'e-tint,*.  He  that  pos- 
sesses or  receives  an  annuity. 

ANNUITY,  an-nu'e-te,  s.  A  yearly  rent  to 
be  paid  for  term  of  life  or  years  j  a  yearly  al- 
lowance. 

To  ANNUL,  In-noT,  «.  a.  To  make  void,  to 
nullify ;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 

ANNULAR,  an'no-lir,  a.  96.  Having  the 
form  of  a  ring. 

ANNULARY,  4n'nu-la-re,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  rings. 

ANNULET,  aVno-lit,  $.  A  little  ring. 

To  ANNUMERATE,  an-no'me-rate,  «.  a. 

To  add  to  a  former  number.  91. 
ANNUMERATION,  an-na-me-ra'shon,  *. 

Addition  to  a  former  number. 
To  ANNUNCIATE,  an-nin'she-ate,  «.  a. 

To  bring  tiding.  91,  SW, 196. 
ANNUNCIATION-DAY,    an-nan-she-a'- 

shfin-da,  8.  The  day  celebrated  by  the 

Church,  in  memory  of  the  Angel's  salutation 

of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  solemnised   on   the 

twenty-fifth  of  March 
ANODYNE,  an'o-dlne,  a.  That  which  has 

the  power  of  mitigating  pain. 

To  ANOINT^-noinf,  e.  a.  To  rub  over  with 
unctuous  matter ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 

ANOINTER,  a-noin'tur,  $.  The  person  that 

anoints. 
ANOMAUSM,  a-nftm'i-lkm,  *.  Anomaly, 

irregularitv. 
ANOMALI8TICAL,  i-ndm-l-lVte-kll,  a. 

509.  Irregular. 
ANOMALOUS,  i-noWI-lis,  a.  Irregalar, 

deviating  from  the  general  method  or  analogy 

of  things. 

ANOMALOUSLY,  i-n6ml-las-le,att\  Irre- 
gularly. 

ANOMALY,  i-n6ml-le,   $.    Irregularity, 

deviation  from  rule. 
ANOMY,  an'o-me,  «.  Breach  of  law. 

ANON,  ft-non',  ad.  Quickly,  soon ;  now  and 
then. 

ANONYMQUS,  i-n6n'e-mus,  a.  Wanting  a 
name. 


ANONYMOUSLY,  4-ndn'e-mfts-le,  ad. 
Without  a  name. 

ANOREXY,  aVno-rek-ee,  *.  517.  Inappe- 
tency.  rr 

ANOTHER,  an-tWir,  a.  98.  Not  the  same ; 
one  more;  any  other;  not  one's  self;  widely 
different* 

ANSATED,  an'sa-ted,  «.  Having  handles. 

To  ANSWER,  in'anr,  e.  n.  475, 98.  To  speak 
in  return  to  a  question ;  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tton;  to  be  accountable  for;  to  give  an  ac- 


count; to  correspond  to,  to  suit  with ;  to  be 
equivalent  to ;  to  satisfy  any  claim  or  petition; 
to  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  to  some- 
thing else ;  to  bear  proportion  to ;  to  succeed, 
to  produce  the  wished  event ;  to  appear  to  any 
call,  or  authoritative  summons. 

ANSWER,  an'sux,  s.  475.  That  which  is  said 
in  return  to  a  question,  or  position ;  a  confu- 
tation of  a  charge. 

ANSWERABLE,  an'sor-l-M,  a.  475.  Hint 
to  which  a  reply  may  lie  made ;  obliged  to  give 
an  account;  correspondent  to;  proportionate 
to ;  equal  to: 

ANSWERABLY,  tn's&r-d-ble,  ad.  In  due 
proportion;  with  proper  correspondence;  suit- 
ably. 

ANSWERABLENESS,  antir-l-btaej,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  answerable. 

ANSWERER,  an'aur-ur,  s.  554.  He  that  an- 
swers; he  that  manages  the  controversy  against 
one  that  has  written  first. 

ANT,  ant,  s.  An  emmet,  a  pismire. 

ANTBEAR,  infbare,*.  An  animal  that  feed* 
on  ants. 

ANTHILL,  anfhlll,  s.  The  small  protuber- 
ance of  earth  in  which  ants  make  their  nests. 

ANTAGONIST,  an-tag'o-nist,  s.  One  who 
contends  with  another,  an  opponent;  con- 
trary to. 

To  ANTAGONIZE,  in-taVo-nlne,  e.  n.  To 
contend  against  another. 

ANTANACLASIS,  int4-nl-kla'sis,  s.  A 
figure  in  rhetoric k,  when  the  same  word  is  re- 
peated in  a  different  manner,  if  not  in  a  con- 
trary signification ;  it  is  also  a  returning  to  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis. 

ANTAPHRODITICK,  tat-4-fro-dltlk,  «. 

Efficacious  against  the  venereal  disease. 
ANTAPOPLECTICK,  ant4p-po-pl£k'0k, 

a.  Good  against  an  apoplexy. 

ANTARCTICK,  an-tark'tik,  a.  Relating  to 
the  Southern  pole. 

ANT  ARTHRITICK,ant-ar-arit1k,  a.  Good 
against  the  £out 

AOTASTHMATICK^nt-iflt-mAtlkAGood 
against  the  asthma. 

ANTEACT,  an'te-akt,  s.  A  former  act 

ANTEAMBULATION,  in-te-*m-ba-lV- 
shun,  s.  A  walking  before. 

To  ANTECEDE,  An-te-sede',  e.  a.  To  pre- 
cede ;  to  jo  before. 

ANTECEDENCE,  an-te-seMense,  s.  The 
act  or  state  of  going  before. 

ANTECEDENT,  in-te-se'dint,  «.  Going  be- 

fore,  preceding. 
ANTECEDENT,ln-te-sedlnV.That  which 

goes  before  j  in  grammar,  the  noun  to  which 

the  relative  is  subjoined. 
ANTECEDENTLY,   in-tc-sfdent-le,    «f. 

Previously. 
ANTECESSOR,  an-te-slfl'sur,  s.  One  who 

«oes  before,  or  leads  another. 
(TECH  AMBER,  an'te-tsham-b&r,  s.  The 
chamber  that  leads  to  the  chief  apartment— *• 
See  Chamber. 

To  ANTEDATE,  ante-date,  v.  a.  To  date 

earlier  than  the  real  time ;  to  date  something 

before  the  proper  time. 
ANTEDILUVIAN,   an-te-de-loVMa.    c 

Existing  before  the  deluge ;  relating  to  teiage 

existing  before  the  deluge. 


ANT  ANT 
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ANTELOPE,  fcte^ope,  • •    A  goat  with 

CttdMl  or  wreathed  horns. 
ANTEMERIDIAN,  In-te-mi-rldj  e-an,   a. 

EH,  376, 507.  Being  Wore  noon. 
ANTEMETICK,  int-e-meVik,  «.  That  has 

the  power  of  preventing  or  stopping  vomiting. 

AOTEMUNDANE,  in-tkmoii'dane,a,That 

which  was  before  the  world. 
ANTEPAST,  *n'te-past,  *.  A  fore-taste. 

ANTEPENULT,  *n-te-pe-nuU',  #.  The  last 
tjlUbk  but  two. 

ANTEPILEPTICK,  4jit-ep4-lip'tlk,  a.  A 
Mwncine  against  convulsions. 

Tt  ANTEPONE,  An'te-poae,  t>.  a.  To  pre- 
fer one  thing  to  another. 

AOTEPREDICAMENT,  an-te-pre-dik'4- 
Mot,*.  Something  previous  to  the  doc- 
twneef  the  predicaments. 

ANTERIORITY,  an-te-re-or'e-te,  a.  Pri- 
ority ;  the  state  of  being  before. 

ANTERIOUR,  an-te're-ftr,  a.  Going  before. 
tfKownore  commonly  and  better  written  An- 


ANTES,  An'Oz,  *,  Pillars  of  large  dimen- 
■PWthat  support  the  front  of  a  building. 

ANTESTOMACH^nfte-stum'oJk^.  A  cavity 
that  leads  into  the  stomach.  106. 

ANTHELMINTHICK,  An^J^l-min^ik,  a. 

That  which  kills  worm*.  ' 

ANTHEM,  aVttem,  s.  A  holy  long. 
ANTHOLOGY,  aiMaol'6-j*,  *.  MS.  A  col- 

lection  of  flowers ;  a  collection  of  devotions ; 

a  collection  of  poems. 
ANTHONY'S  FIRE,  torto-nlz-f Ire',  s.  A 

kind  of  erysipelas. 
ANTHRAX,  An'thrLks,  ».  A  scab  or  blotch 

which  bonis  the  skin. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  •VtikrA-pM-je,  *.The 
oytrine  of  anatomy. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  iVtekpoT'l-jl,  ». 
£w±aters,  -cannibals. 

ANTHROPOPH  AGINIAN,  4nUro-p6f 'a- 
me-ln,  $.  A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by 
Shakespeare  from  anthropophagi. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY,  firtaro-paf'i-je,  *. 
The  quality  of  eating  human  flesh. 

ANTHROPOSOPHY,  an'*ro-p6Vo-fe,  $. 
.  SSJH10* ***&  °* lhe  ««ture  of  roan. 
ANTHYPNOTICK,  AntTiIp-nodk, «.  That 

«riS5^  !£"L thS  P°.we»r  5f  presenting  sleep. 
AimACID,  lAe-asid, «.  Alkalf.      F 

ANTICHAMBER,  In'te-taham-bnr.  s.  Cor- 

*  SEy  wrUt«>  ft»  antechamber— SetChamber. 

A*TICHRISTIAN,  an-te-kr»'tahon,fl.  Op- 
posite to  Christianity. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM,  in-te-krfe'tshftn- 
■e*t *.  Opposition  or  contrariety  to  Chris- 

ANTI^HRlSTIANrrY,  fct-te-kriVtahe- 
«e-tc,«.  Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

^  ANTTCTPATE,  ia-tlVe-pate,  *.  a.  To 
y  sossttbtng  sooner  than  another,  so  as  to 
jwvent  him ;  to  take  up  before  the  time :  to 
■Jjjtjste,  or  take  an  impression  of  something, 
•Wean  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was;  to  preclude. 

ANTICIPATION,  4ntls-se-pksh{m,,.  The 
•t  of  taking  op  something  before  its  time ', 


ANTICK^aVtik,  a.  Odd ;  ridicnrioiisrywtk.. 
ANTICK,  In'tik, «.  He  that  plays  anticks, 

or  uses  odd  gesticulation ;  a  buffoon. 
ANTICKLY^n'tik-le^id.  With  odd  posture*. 

ANTICLIMAX,  an-te-klfrnlks,  s.  A  sen- 
tetice  in  which  the  last  part  is  lower  than  the 
first ;  opposite  to  a  climax. 

ANTICONVULSIVE,  an-teyc6n-v4l'siv,  a. 
Good  against  convulsions. 

ANTICOR,  In'te-kor,  «.  166.  A  preterna- 
tural swelling  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to 
his  heart. 

ANTICOURTIER,  an-te-cWtshftr,  t.  One 
that  opposes  the  court 

ANTIDOTAL,  an'te-dA'tal,  «.  HaviBg  the 
power  or  quality  of  counteracting  poison. 

ANTIDOTE,  ante-dote,  a.  A  medicine 
given  to  expel  poison. 

ANTIFEBRILE,  an-te-f  eVril,  a.  140.  Good 
against  fevers. 

ANTILOGARITHM,  Me-logg-rfcta,  a. 
The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  sine, 
tangent,  or  secant. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,   aVti-mo-narke- 

kaJ,  a.  Against  government  by  a  single 

.person. 
ANTIMONIAL,  an-te-mo'ne-al,  a.  Made  of 

antimony. 
ANTIMONY,  aVte-mun-e,  *.556\ Antkaony- 

is  a  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nature. 

ANTINEPHRITICK,  an'te-ne-frklk,  a. 
Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 

ANTINOMY,  an-tin'A-me,  $.  518.  A  contra- 
diction between  two  laws. 

ANTIPARALYTICK,  an'te-par-4-litlk,  a. 
Efficacious  against  the  palsy. 

ANTIPATHETICALjin't^-pa-fAlfe-kiljO. 

Having  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

ANTIPATHY,  an-tip'i-<kJ,  a.  518.  A  'na- 
tural contrariety  to  any  thing,  so  as  to  shun  it 
involuntarily  }  opposed  to  sympathy. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,  a*'te-ptr»'ri-8?g,  s. 
590*  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by 
which  the  quality  it  opposes  becomes  height- 
ened. 

ANTIPESTILENTIAL,  4n'te-p£s-te-leV- 
shal,  a.  Efficacious  against  the  plague. 

ANTIPHRASIS,  an-tif 'fra-sls,  s.  519.  The 
use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their 
meaning. 

ANTIPODAL,  an-tlp'o-dal,  a.  518.  Relating 
to  the  antipodes. 

ANTIPODES,  *n-t!p'o-dez.  *.  Those  people 
who,  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
have  their  feet  directly  opposite  to  ours. 

YJ  We  frequently  bear  disputes  whether  this  word 
sbonld  be  pronounced  in  four  syllable!,  as  it  If  here, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in  three,  ss  if  di- 
vided into  <m4i-podes,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
Sllable,  and  the  last  rhyming  with  abodis.  To  solve 
e  difficulty  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  word  is 
pure  Latin ;  and  that, when  we  adopt  tneh  words  Into, 
oar  own  language,  we  seldom  alter  the  accent.  If, 
Indeed,  the  singular  of  this  word  were  in  use  like  «t> 
Miite,  150, then  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  regular* 
ly,  and  pronounce  It  in  three  syllables  only ;  but  as  It 
is  always  used  In  the  plural,  and  is  perfect  Latin  we* 
ought  to  pronounce  It  la  four. 

"  To  counterpoise  this  bcto  of  the  mode, 
"  Soma  for  renown  are  lingular  and  odds 
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M  Wbrtottwr  men  dislike  tssnra  to  pleas*, 

"  Of  all  mtukind,  these  dear  antipodes: 

"  Through  pride,  not  malice,  they  ran  counter  still, 

M  And  birth-days  are  their  days  of  d  resting  ill." 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

ANTIPOPE,  ante-pope,  «.  He  that  usurps 
the  popedom. 

ANTIPTOSIS,  in-tip-to'sis, s.  520.  A  figure 
in  grammar,  by  which  "one  case  is  put  for  an- 
other. 

ANTIQUARY,  an'te-kw*-re. «.  A  man  stu- 
dious of  antiquity. 

To  ANTIQUATE,  an'tt-kwate,  t?ui.To  make 

obsolete. 
ANTIQU  ATEDNESS,**  te-kwa-tid-nis, *. 

The  state  of  being  obsolete. 

ANTIQUE,  an-tfeV,  a.  112.  Ancient,  not 
modern;  of  genuine  antiquity;  of  old  fashion 

ANTIQUE,  an-tieV,  *.  112.  An  antiquity, 
a  remain  of  ancient  times. 

ANTIQUENESS,  an-tilk'neV.The  quality 

of  being  antique. 
ANTIQUITY,  An-tlk'kwe-te,  s.  Old  times ; 

the  ancients ;  remains  of  old  times ;  old  age. 

ANTISCORBUTICAL,  an'te-skor-bu'te- 
k&l,  a.  Good  against  the  scurry. 

ANTISPASIS,  &n-tfe'pi-sls,  s.  The  revul- 
sion of  any  humour. 

ANTISP  ASMODICK,  4n'te-spaz-mdd4k,«i. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the 
cramp. 

ANTISPASTICK,  an-te-spis'tik,  a.  Medi- 
cines which  cause  a  revulsion. 

ANTISPLENETICK,  in'te-splin'e-tlk,  a. 

Efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
ANTISTROPHE,  an-tis'tro-fi, «.  In  an  ode 

sung  iti  parts,  the  second  stanza  of  every  three. 
ANTISTRUMATICK.  aa'te-stru-maVik,  a. 

Good  against  the  king  s  evil. 

ANTITHESIS,  an-tto'e-sls,  s.  Opposition ; 
.  contrast 

'  ANTITYPE,  an'te-tipe,  $.  That  which  is 
resembled  or  shadowed  out  by  the  type.  A 
term  of  theology. 

ANTTTYPICAL,  an-te-dp'e-kil,  a.  That 
which  explains  the  type. 

ANTIVENEREAL,  ante-ve-ne're-tl,  a. 
Good  against  the  venereal  disease. 

ANTLER,  antldr, «.  Branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 

ANTOECI,  an-tee'sl,  $.  206.  Those  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator ; 
the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
south. 

ANTONOM  ASIA,  ae-to-no-ma'zhe-a>453. 
A  form  of  speech,  in  which,  for  a  proper  name, 
is  pot  the  name  of  some  dignity.  We  say  the 
Orator  for  Cicero.  92. 

ANTRE,  an't&r,  «.  416.  A  cavern,  a  den. 

ANVIL,  anvil, «.  The  iron  block  on  which 

the  smith  lays  his  metal  to  be  forged ;  any 

thing  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

ANXIETY,  4ng-zi'e-te,  s.  479, 480.  Trouble 
of  mind  about  some  future  event,  solicitude; 
depression,  lowness  of  spirits. 

ANXIOUS,  tnk'shus,  <i.  480.  Disturbed 
about  some  uneertain  event;  careful,  full  of 
inquietude. 
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ANXIOUSLY,  ank'shus-Ujod.  Solicitously, 
unquietly. 

ANXIOUSNESS,  ank'shfts-nes, «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  anxious. 

ANY,  In'ne,  a,  89.  Every,  whoever,  what- 
ever. 

AORIST,  a'o-rlst,  $.  Indefinite.  A  tense  in 
the  Greek  language. 

AORTA,  a-orta,  «.  92.  The  great  artery 
which  rises  immediately  out  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart. 

APACE,i-pase#,ad.Quick,speedily;  hastily. 

APART,  ft-part',  ad.  Separately  from  the 
rest  in  place ;  in  a  slate  of  distinction ;  at  a 
distance,  retired  from  the  other  company. 

APARTMENT,  4-part'ment, «.  A  room,  a 
set  of  rooms. 

APATHY,  ap'a-dke,s.  Exemption  from  pas- 
sion. 

APE,  ape,  s.  A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imi- 
tator. 

To  APE,  ape,  v.  a.  To  imitate,  as  an  ape 
imitates  human  action*. 

APEAK,  2-peke',  ad.  In  a  posture  to  pierce 

the  ground. 

APEPS  Y,  &p'2p-se,  9.  SOS.  A  loss  of  natural 

concoction. 
APERIENT,  a-pe're-ent,  a.  Gently  par- 

gative. 

APERITIVE,  a-peYe-tfv,  a.  That  which 
has  the  quality  of  opening. 

APERT,  i-plrf ,  a.  Open. 

APERTION,  i-peVshun, «.  An  opening,  a 

passage,  a  gap  ;  the  act  of  opening. 
APERTLY,  4-pertle,  ad.  Openly. 
APERTNESS,  A-perfne**,  s.  Openness. 

APERTURE,  ap'ur-tshore.  «.  460,  463.  The 
act  of  opening ;  an  open  place. 

APETALOUS,  t-pM-lis,  a.  814.  Without 
flower-leaves. 

APEX,  a'piks,  8.  The  tip  or  point 

APHJBRESIS,  a-feVe-sis, «.  124.  A  figure 

in  grammar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

APHELION,  ft-fele-un,  * .  That  part  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the  paint  re* 
motest  from  the  sun. 

APHILANTHROPY,  af'e-lan'ttro-pe,  * 
Want  of  love  to  mankind. 

APHORISM,  af  'o-rizm,  *.  608.  A  maxim, 
an  unconnected  position. 

APHORISTIC Alvaf-o-rfete-kil,  a.  Writ- 
ten  in  separate  unconnected  sentences. 

APHORISTICALLY,  af-o-rls'te-kal-le,  ad* 
In  the  form  of  an  aphorism. 

APHRODlSlACAL.    4f'fro-de-zVa-kal,  ) 
APHRODI8IACK, irfro-dfeh'e4k, 461.  \ 
a.  Relating  to  the  venereal  disease. 

APIARY,  a'pe-a-re, «.  634.  The  place.where 
bees  are  kept. 

APIECE,  t-peese',  ad.  To  the  part  or  share 

of  each. 

APISH,  a'plsh,  a.  Having  the  qualities  off 
an  ape,  imitative ;  foppish,  affected ;  silly  A 
trifling;  wanton, playful. 
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AP18HLY,  a'puh-le,  arf.In  an  apish  manner. 
APISHNESS,  a'pfeh-nia, a.  Mimickry,  fop. 
pery. 

APITPAT,  l-pltfpit,  orf.  With  quick  pal- 
pitation. 

APOCALYPSE,  aUfcft-lips,«.  Revelation, 
a  word  n*ed  only  of  the  sacred  writings. 

APOCALYPTICAL,  i-p&4-llp't£k4%  a. 
Containing  revelation. 

APOCOPE,  a-pflk'o-pe,  a.  A  figure,  when 
the  last  letter  or  syllable  is  taken  away. 

APOCRL  STICK,  ap-o-kroa'tik,a.  Repelling 
and  astringent. 

APOCRYPHA,  *-p*k're-fft,  a.  92.  Books 
added  to  the  sacred  writings,  of  doubtful  au- 
thors. 

APOCRYPHAL,  i-poVre-fll,  a.  Not  ca- 
nonical, of  uncertain  autliority j  contained  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

APOCRYPHALLY,  a-p*k rt-ftl-le,  od.Un- 
certainly. 

APOCRYPHALNESS,  i-pok  re^fal-n«g,  a. 
Uncertainty. 

APODICTfCAL,  ap-o-dik't£-kal,  a.  De- 
monstrative. 

APODIXIS,  ip-o-dik'sls,  a.  527.  Demon- 
stration. 

APOG^ON,  lp-o-je'6ti,  527.  >  a.  A  point  in 

APOGEE,  ip'o-je,  60S.  J  tbeheavens, 

in  which  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greatest 
distance  possible  from  the  earth  in  its  whole 
revolution. 

APOLOGETIC  AL,    Ip-p61-o-jeVe-kalf) 
APOLOGETICK,    i^l-o-j£flk,  {  * 

That  which  is  said  in  defence  of  any  thine. 
To  APOLOGIZE,  a-p6l1o-jke,  t>.n.To  plead 
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APOLOGUE,  ap'o-lfle,  a.  858,  50$.  Fable, 
story  contrived  to  teach  some  moral  truth. 

APOLOGY,  a-p6To-je,  a.  518.  Defence, 
eicnse. 

APOHECOMETRY,  ayo-rakkoWme-tre, 
«■  5fT.  The  art  of  measuring  things  at  a  dis- 


APONEUROSIS,  i-pon-nu-ro'sfe,  a.  An  ex- 
pansion of  a  nerve  into  a  membrane. 

APOPHASIS,  t-tfrUh,  s.  520.  A  figure 
by  which  the  orator  seems  to  wave  what  he 
would  plainly  inainuate. 

APOPrlLEOM ATICK,  lp-6-fllg^nl-tik,  a. 

M  MO.  Drawing  mmay  phlegm. 

APOPHLEGMATISM,  ap-o-flig'ma-tlnn, 
a  A  medicine  to  draw  phlegm. 

APOPHTHEGM,  ftp  o-tt&n,  a.  503.  A  re- 
markable saying. 

APOPHYGE,  sVpofi-je,  *.  That  part  of  a 
column  when  it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its 
has*;  the  spring  of  a  column. 

APOPHYSIS,  a-pofe-slM.520.The  promi- 
nent parts  of  some  bones;  the  same  as  process. 

APOPLECTICAL,   ip-o-pieVte-kil,    \ 

APOPLECTICkT  Ip-o-plek'dk,  \  * 
Relating  to  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY,  «Yo-plik-a4,a.417.  A  sudden 
deprivation  of  all  sensation. 

AlTOIA,aWpoVe-4,s.  605.92.  A  figure  by 
a*&?J!"  »P?ikor  doubu  where  to  begin. 
ATORKHOlA,  Ip-por-rH,  a.  92.  Efflu- 


APOSIOPESIS,  Ma^U-pMs,  a  020. 
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A  form  of  speech,  by  which  the  speaker, 

through  some  affection  or  vebemency,  breaks 

off  his  speech.  5S6. 
APOSTACY,  a-p6Vrit-s£,  a.  Departure  from 

what  a  man  has  professed ;  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  religion. 
APOSTATE,  4-pds'tate,  a.  91.  One  that  has 

forsaken  his  religion. 
APOSTATICAL,  Ip-pds-taTe-kal,  a.  After 

the  maimer  of  an  apostate. 
To  APOSTATIZE,  i-p6a't4-tke,  •.  n.  To 

forsake  one's  religion. 
To  APOSTEM ATE,  A-pdtfti-mate,  t>.  *.  91. 

To  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 
APOSTEMATION,   4-poa-te-ma'ahun,    a. 

The  gathering  of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 
APOSTEME,  ftp'o-ateme,  s.  502.  A  hollow 

swelling,  an  abscess. 
APOSTLE,  4-p6s'*l,  *.  472,  405.  A  person 

sent  with  mandates,  particularly  applied  to 

them  whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to  preach  the 

Gospel. 

ty  This  word  Is  sometimes  beard  In  the  pulpit,  as 
If  divided  Into  a-postle,  the  secund  syllable  like  the 
first  of  poet,  If  the  lone  quantity  of  the  o,  In  the 
Latin  apostolus,  is  urged  for  a  similar  length  of  the 
English  apottle,  let  as  only  turn  to  No.  637  of  the 
Principles,  and  we  shall  s««  the  futility  of  arguing 
from  the  Latin  quantity  to  our*.  If  these  reasons  are 
not  sstisfactory,  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  abettors 
of  this  singular  pronunciation  will  alter  epistle  Into 
e-pLstie,  the  second  syllable  like  pie,  and  then  their 
reasoning  and  practice  will  be  uniform. 

APOSTLESHIP,a-p6s'sl-ah1p,a.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

APOSTOLICAL,  ap-pds-tdl'e-kil,  a.  Deli- 
vered b v  the  apostles. 

APOSTOLICALLY,  ap-6B-tdl'e-kal-le,  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  the  apostle*. 

APOSTOLJCK,  ip-de-toiaikvi.  509.  Taught 
hv  the  apostle*. 

APOSTROPHE,  4-p6s'tro-rt,*\  518.  In  rhe- 
torick,  a  diversion  of  speech  to  another  person 
than  the  speech  appointed  did  intend  or  re- 
quire ;  iu  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as  tho'  for  though. 

To  APOSTROPHIZE,  4-poa'tro-f  \ze,  c.  a. 
To  address  by  an  apostrophe. 

APOSTUME,  ap'o-stume,  a.  503.  A  hollow 
tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter 

APOTHECARY,  Lrfth e-ka-r*,  a.  A  man 
whose  employment  it  is  to  keep  medicines  for 
sale.  470. 

tJ  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  as  if  it  were  written  Apo- 
•ecory. 

APOTHEGM,  aVo-tAem, «.  503.  A  remark- 
able saying. 

APOTHEOSIS,  a>6WAc'o-s?B,*.Deification. 

£3*  this  word,  like  Metamorphosis,  has  deserted 
its  Latin  accentuation  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and 
returned  to  its  original  Greek  accent  r.n  the  ante- 
penultimate. See  Principle*,  Vo.  503.  The  other 
words  of  this  termination,  as  Anadiplosis,  Antip. 
to*is>  Sic.  retain  the  Latin  accent,  though  all  tbew 
words  in  Greek  have  the  accent  on  tbe  antepenulti- 
mate. This  accentuation  on  tlie  antepenultimate  is  to 
agreeable  to  tbe  genius  of  oar  own  tongue,  that  k  Is 
no  wonder  It  is  to  prevalent.  Johnson,  shei  i<*an,Ken- 
riek,  Ash,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Perry,  have 
adopttd.lt  as  I  have  done;  and  unly  Smith,  Barclay, 
and  Eatick,  accent  the  penultimate,  bo  eminent  a 
poet  as  Garth  approves  of  tbe  iboica  I  have  made, 
where  ha  says, 

*  Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  lia* 

•  An  mpotktosu,  and  rites  divide." 
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APOTOMEL  4-pdt'o-roe,  a.  The  remain- 
der or  difference  of  two  incommensurable 
Quantities. 

APOSEM,  ap'o-z£m,s.  503.  A  decoction. 

TO  APPAL,  ap-plir,  e.  a.  400.  To  fright, 
to  depress. 

XS  Dr.  Jvbtuon  tells  as.  that  this  word  might  more 
properly  have  been  written  Appalc;  and  we  And 
Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  actually  writes 
the  compound  Aypatement.  Whether  Johnson  founds 
his  opinion  upon,  the  pale  colour  which  fear  gene- 
rally produces,  or  upon  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  Fiench  Appalir,  it  cannot  be  certainly 
known ;  bat  this  Is  curtail.,  that  this  word  bas  been 
so  often  rhymed  with  all,  bali,  fall,  Ac  that  such  a 
ehaageas  Or.  Johnson  recommends  would  be  attended 
with  no  small  inconvenience.  It  may  be  observed 
too,  that  spelling  this  word  with  single  I,  as  he  has 
4one,  is  at  variance  with  its  general  pronunciation : 
for  one  I,  when  final,  does  not  broaden  the  a  like 
that  in  oil,  but  leaves  it  in  the  sound  of  that  vowel 
\skfal4ow,  tal-low,  &c.  Considering  therefore  that 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  so  irrevocably  fixed, 
it  it  hut  borrowing  an  I  from  the  Latio  PaUeo  to 
Viake  the  sound  and  the  spelling  exactly  correspond. 
We  are  often  fond  of  neglecting  the  French  for  the 
Latin  etymology  when  there  is  no  necessity,  —in  the 
present  case  such  a  preference  would  be  commend- 
able. 

APPALEMENT,  ap-pill'ment,  s.  Depres- 
sion, impression  of  fear. 

APPANAGE.  Ip'pA-naje,  $.  00. 503.  Lands 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  younger  chil- 
dren. 

APPARATUS,  a>p4-ra'tus, «.  Those  things 
which  are  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  purpose ;  as  the  tools  of  a  trade,  the  furni- 
ture of  a  house  ;  equipage,  show. 

APPAREL,  ap-paVel,  s.  Dress,  vesture ; 
external  habiliments. 

TO  APPAREL,  ftp-psVdl,  v.  a.  To  dreggy 
to  clothe ;  to  cover,  or  deck. 

APPARENT,  ip-pa'rent,  a.  Plain,  indu- 
bitable; seeming,  not  real;  visible;  open, 
discoverable ;  certain,  not  presumptive. 

APPARENTLY,  a>pa'rent-le,  ad.     Evi- 
,  dentlv,  openly. 

APPARITION,  ap-pl-rlsh'un,  s.  Appear- 
ance, visibility  ;  a  visible  object ;  a  spectre, 
a  walking  spirit:  something  only  apparent, 
not  real ;  the  visibility  of  some  luminary. 

APPARITOR,  ip-pfcre-tur,  s.  98.  The 
lowest  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

To  APPAY,  ap-pa',  v.  a.    To  satisfy. 

To  APPEACH,  Ap-petsh',  v.  a.   To  accuse ; 

to  censure,  to  reproach. 
APPEACHMENT,  ap-peton'mem^s.  Charge 

exhibited  against  any  man. ' 

To  APPEAL,  ap-pele',  «.  n.  To  transfer  a 
cause  from  one  to  another;  to  call  auother 
as  witness. 

APPEAL,  ip-pele',  s.  A  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  interior  to  a  superior  court;  in  the 
common  law,  an  accusation ;  a  call  upon  anv 
as  witness.  J 

APPEALANT,  ap-peilint,  s.  He  that  ap- 
peals. r 

To  APPEAR,  Ap-pere',  *.  n.  To  be  in  sight, 
to  ^ .TlslWei  t0  hecoroe  visible  as  a  spirit ; 
ato  exhibit  one's  self  before  a  court;  to  seem, 
»  opposition  to  reality  ;  to  be  plain  heyond 
dispute.  r  j 

APPEARANCE,  ip-pe'rlnse,  s.  The  act 
of  coming  into  sight:  the  thine  secn;<scm- 
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blance,  *  not  reality ;  outside  show ;    entry 
into  a  place  or  company. ;  exhibition  of  then 

fterson  to  a  court ;  presence,  mien  ;  probabi- 
ity,  likelihood. 

APPEARER,  ap-pe'rur,  s.  98.  The  person 
that  appears. 

APPEASABLE,  ip-pe'za-bl,  o.  405.  Re- 
concileable. 

APPEASABLENESS,  ip-pe'zi-bl-nis,  e. 
Reconcilcebleness. 

To  APPEASE,  ap-peze',  v.  a.    To  quiet,  to 

•  put  in  a  state  of  peace ;  to  pacify,  to  recon- 

"cile. 

APPEASEMENT,  ap-peze'mint,  s.  A  slate 
of  peace. 

APPEASER,  ip-pe'z&r,  s.  98.  He  that  pa- 
cifies, he  that  quiets  disturbances. 

APPELLANT,  ap-pel'lant,  *.  A  chal- 
lenger ;  one  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  power. 

APPELLATE,  ip-pellate,  #.  91 .  The  per- 
son appealed  against. 

APPELLATION,  ap-p&-la'shun,  s.  Name. 

APPELLATIVE,  4p-peTra-tiv,  *.  157.  A 
name  common  to  all  of  the  same  kind  or  spe- 
cies ;  as  man,  horse. 

APPELLATIVELY,  ^p-pelli-tlv-le,  ad. 
According  to  the  maimer  of nouns  appellative. 

APPELLATORY,  ap-peTlA-t4r-re,  a.  That 
which  contains  an  appeal.  512. 

APPELLEE,  ip-pll-le V  s.  One  who  is  ac- 
cused. 

To  APPEND,  ap-pind',  v.  a.  To  hang  any 
thing  upon  another  ;  to  add  to  something  as 
an  accessory. 

APPENDAGE,  ap-pln'dajer  s.  90.  Some- 
thing added  to  another  thing,  without  beiug 
necessary  to  it*  essence. 

APPENDANT,  ap-pin'dant,  a.  Hanging 
to  something  else  ;  annexed,  concomitanu 

APPENDANT,  ap-peVdant,  s.  An  acci- 
dental ot  adventitious  part. 

To  APPENDICATE,  ap-pin'de-kate,  *.  «. 
91.    To  add  to  another  thing. 

APPENDICATION,ap-pen-de-k*shun,  m. 
459.     Annexion. 

APPENDIX,  ap-pin'dlka,  a.  Something 
appended  or  added  ;  an  adjunct  or  concomi- 
tant. 

To  APPERTAIN,  ip-per-tane',  »-  «•  To 
belong  to  as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by  nature. 

APPERTAINMENT,  ap-pir-tWment,  *. 
That  which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  diguity. 

APPERTEN  ANCE4p-perU-naii8e,s.  That 
which  belongs  to  another  rhing 

APPERTINENT,  a>B«Vte-aent,  a.      Be- 
longing, relating  to. 
APPETENCE,  ap'pe-tlnse,   ">  s.  Carnal 
APPETENCY,  ap'pe-ten-se,  J      desire. 

APPETIBILITY.  ap-pet-te-bil'e-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  desirable.  , 

APPETIBLE,fp'pe-te-b!,  a.  405,  Desirable. 

APPETITE,  ap'pc-tite.  ».  155.  The  natu- 
ral desire  of  good;  the  desire  of  sensual 
pleasure ;  violent  longing ;  keenness  of  sto- 
mach, hunger. 

APPETITION,4p-pe-tish'dn,s^07.  Desire. 
APPETITIVE,  ap'pe-te-tiv.  a.   That  which 
desires. 

To  APPLAUD,  ap-plW,  r.  a.  Toprtlee 
by  cJapping.the  hands ;  to  praise  in  general. 
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APPI^UDEMp-plaVdur^QS.  He  that 

praise*  or  coromenda. 
APPLAUSE,  ap-plaW,  #,     Approbation 

loudly  expressed. 
APPLE,  Ip'pl,  i.  405.    The  fruit  of  the  ap- 
ple-tree ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
APPLEWOMAN,    ap'pl-wfim-fo,  a.      A 

woman  that  sells  apples. 
APPLI  ABLE,  ip-pli  4-b!,«.4<W.  That  which 

omit  he  applied* 
APPLIANCE,  ip-pti'iiise,  $.    The  act  of 

applying,  the  thinig  applied. 
APPUCABILITY^p'pl^Iti-blle-U^.  The 

qaaJitv  of  being  fit  tn  be  applied* 
APPLICABLE,  up'ole-k^-M,  a.  That  which 

nay  be  applied. 
APPLICABLENESS,  ap'pIe-kA-bl-nes,  f. 

Fitness  to  be  applied. 

APPUCABLY,  4p'ple-ka"-ble,  ad.   In  inch 

manner  as  that  it  may  be  properly  applied. 
APPLICATE,  ip'plS-kate,  #.91.    A  right 

fine  drawn  across  a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the 

diameter. 

APPLICATION,  ap-ple-ka'shon,  $.  The 
act  of  applying  any  tiling  to  another;  the 
thing  applied  ;  the  act  of  applying  to  any 
person  as  a  petitioner;  the  employment  of 
any  means  for  a  certain  end;  iutenseness  of 
thought,  close  stndy ;  attention  to  some  parti- 
cular affair. 

APPLICATIVE,  ap'ple-kl-tlr, «.  Belong- 
ing  to  application.  512. 

APPLICATORY,  ip'ple-kl-tur-re,  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  act  of  applying.  512. 

To  APPLY,  4-pli/,  v.  a.  To  put  one  thing 
to  another;  to  lay  medicaments  upon  a 
wound  ;  to  make  ose  of  as  relative  or  suita- 
ble ;  to  put  to  a  certain  use ;  to  fix  the  mind 
noon,  to  stndy ;  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  peti- 
tioner ;  to  ply,  to  keep  at  work. 

To  APPOINT,  ap-polnt',  v.  4,  To  6x  any 
thing :  to  establish  any  thing  by  decree ;  to 
famish  m  all  points,  to  equip. 

APPOINTED  ip-pointur,  #.  98.  He  that 
settles  or  fiies. 

APPOINTMENT,  a*-po>t'm&it,  a.  Sti- 
pulation; decree,  establishment;  direction, 
order;  equipment,  furniture;  an  allowance 
paid  to  any  man. 

Te  APPORTION,  Ip-pore'ihin,  e.  a.  To 
set  oat  in  just  proportions. 

APPORTIONMENT,  ap-pWahfa-mint, «. 
A  dividing  iuto  portions. 

T*  APPOSE,  tp-pW,  c. «.  To  put  ques- 
tions uk 

APPOSITE,  ap'po-afc,  *.  15*.  Proper,  fit, 
well  adapted. 

APPOSITELY,  Ap'po-zit-le,  a*  Properly, 
fitly,  suitably. 

AP^irENESS,4p'pWt-iiia,a.  Fha*« 
propriety,  suitableness. 

APPOSITION,  ip-po-akh'Sn,  $.  The  ad- 
dition of  new  matter  ;  in  grammar,  the  putting 
of  two  noons  in  the  same  case. 

to  APPRAISE,  ap-praze',  e.  a.  To  set  a 
price  upon  any  thing. 


has  it,  seems  not  to  have  given  its  present  significa- 
tion, for  he  explains  it,  "  to  set  a  hi*h  valqe  or  es- 
teem upoaany  thin?;"  for  my  recollection  falls  me  if 
it  has  not  b?en  generally  used  in  the  scam  of  the 
trench  word  ft  comes  from,  Apyricier,  to- appraise, 
to  rate,  to  value,  to  declare  the  just  price  of  any  thing, 
as  nearly  synonymous  to  the  English  word  to  estimate. 

APPRECIABLE,  ip-pre'ahM-bl,  a. 

tJ  This  word  is  the  gennlue  offspring  of  the  for* 
uter ;  and  if  we  admit  the  parent,  we  cannot  refuse  the 
child,  especially  as  the  latter  seems  of  more  use  than 
the  former ;  for,  though  we  may  pretty  well  supply 
the  place  of  appreciate  by  estitmate,  we  have  not  so 
good  a  word  as  appreciable  to  express  the  capability 
of  being  estimated. 

To  APPREHEND,  Ip-pre-hind',  e.  a.  To 
lay  hold  on ;  to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  oi 
punishment ;  to  conceive  by  the  mind ;  to 
think  on  with  terror,  to  fear. 

APPREHENDER,  ap-pre-hea'dur, «.  One 
who  apprehends. 

APPREHENSIBLE,  *p-pre-hen'se-bl,  a. 
160.  That  which  may  he  apprehended  or 
conceived. 

APPREHENSION,  ap-nre-hln'shfin,*.  The 
mere  contemplation  of  things  ;  opinion,  senti- 
ment, conception  ;  the  faculty  Ivy  which  we 
conceive  new  ideas ;  fear;  suspicion  of  some- 
thing ;  seizure. 

APPREHENSIVE,  a>prf-heVsIv,a.  Quick 
to  understand  ;  fearful.  158. 

APPREHENSIVELY4p-pre-hln'8iv-Ie,ad. 

In  an  apprehensive  manner. 
APPREHENSIVENESS,    ap-pre-hen'siv- 

nes,  8.   The  quality  of  being  apprehensive. 

APPRENTICE,  tp-preVtfe,  «.  140.  One 
that  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another 
man  of  trade,  upon  condition  that  the  trades- 
man shall,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavour  to 
instruct  him  in  his  art.  148. 

To  APPRENTICE,  ip-pren'tfc,  «..  a.  To 
put  out  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 

APPRENTICEHOOB,  a>pren'tw-had,  *. 

The  years  of  an  apprentice's  servitude. 
APPRENTICESHIP,   ap-prSn'tw-ehjp,  •. 

The  years  which  an  apprentice  is  to  pass  under 

a  master. 
To  APPRIZE,  fip-prlze',  t>.  a.    To  inform.' 
To   APPROACH,   ap-protgh/,  e.   n.      To 

draw  near  locally  ;  to  draw  near,  at  time  ;  to 

make  a  progress  towards,  mentally. 
To  APPROACH,  ap-protsh',  e.  a.    To  bring 

near  to. 
APPROACH,  Ap-protsh',  a.    The  act  of 

drawing  near  ;  access  ;  means  of  advancing. 
APPROACHER,  ap-pro'tahdr,  a,  96.    The 

person  that  approaches. 

APPROACHMENT,a>.proi*b'ment,e.  Tho 
fcet  of  coming  near. 

APPROBATION,  Ip-pro-biah&n,  s.    The 

act  of  approving,  or  expressing  himself  pleased; 

the  liking  o(  any  thiifi; ;  attestation;  support. 
APPROOF>  ip-priof,  a.    Commendation. 

Obsolete.  * 

To  APPROPINQUE,  4p-pro-p»k',  a. «.  To 

draw  near  to.     Not  in  use. 
APPROPRIABLE,  Ap-prAprW-bl,  a.  That 

which  may  be  appropriated. 
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consign' to  some  particular  use  or  per- 
son ;  to  claim  or  exercise  an  esciusive  right ; 
to  make  peculiar*  to  annex  ;  in  law,  to  alienate 
a  benefice* 
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APPROPRIATE,  ap-pro'piWkte,  a.  91. 
Peculiar,  consigned  to  some  particular  use  or 
person. 

APPfeOPRIATION,  ap-pro-prt-a'shin,  *. 
The  application  of  somethixig  to  a  particular 
purpose  ;  the  claim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar  ; 
the  fixing  of  a  particular  signification  to  a 
wot  d  :  in  law,  a  severing  of  a  benefice  ecclesi- 
astical to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some 
religious  house,  or  dean  and  chapter,  bishop- 
rick  or  college.  , 

APPROPRIATOR,  4p-pro-pre-a'tur, «.  He 
that  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  bene- 
fice. 96. 

AP^ROVABLE,  ap-proo'va-bl,  a.  That 
which  merits  approbation. 

APPROVAL,  Ip-proo'val,  t .    Approbation. 

APPRO  VANCE,  ap-proo'vanse,  *.  Appro- 
bation.   Not  in  use. 

To  APPROVE,  ap-priov',  v.  a.  To  like,  to 
be  pleased  with  ;  to  express  liking  ;  to  prove, 
to  show  ;  to  experience ;  to  make  worthy  of 
approbation.   • 

APPROVEMENT,  ap-prooy'mint, «.    Ap- 

frobation,  liking. 
PROVER,  ap-pro&Vur,  «.  98.    He  that 

approves ;  he  that  makes  trial ;  in  law,  one  that, 

confessing  felony  of  himself  accuses  another. 
To  APPROXIMATE,  ap-proks'e-mate,  v. *. 

91.    To  approach,  to  draw  near  to. 

X3  This  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  in  Johnson ;  batiU 
very  frequent  u»e  among  good  writers  and  speakers 
Is  a  sufficient  authority  for  Its  Insertion  here,  without 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  a  precedent. 

APPROXIMATE,  ap-proks'e-mate,  a. 
Near  to. 

APPROXIMATION,  a>pr6k-se-ma'shnn, 
f.  Approach  to  any  thing;  continual  ap- 
proach nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  the  quantity 
sought. 

APPUISE,  4p  pulse,  $.  The  act  of  striking 
against  any  thing- 

APRICOT,  or  APRICOCK,  a'pr^-kot,  s. 

A  kind  of  wall-fruit 

\S  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word  is  grown 
vulgar. 

APRIL*  ft'pril,  8.    The  fourth  month  of  the 

•  year,  January  counted  first* 

APRON,  a'pfirn,  s.  417.  A  cloth  hong  be- 
fore, to  keep  the  other  dress  clean,  or  for  or- 
nament* 

APRON,  a'pfirn,  «.  417.  A  piece  of  lead 
which  covers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

APRONED,  apumd,  a.  862.  Wearing  an 
apron. 

APSIS,  ap'efe,  «.  The  higher  apsis  is  de- 
nominated aphelion,  or  apogee;  the  lower, 
perihelion,  or  perigee. 

APT;  apt,  a.  Fit;  having  a  tendency  to ; 
incfined  to,  led  to ;  ready,  quick,  as  an  apt 
wit :  qualified  for. 

9o  APT  ATE,  ap'tate>  «.  o.  91.   To  make  fit. 

APTITUDE,  ap'te-tude,#.  Fitness;  tend- 
ency ;  disposition. 

APTLY,  aptle,  ad.  Properly,  fitly ;  justly, 
pertinently  ;  readily,  acutely,  .as,  be  learned 
lis  business  very  aptly. 

APTNESS,  apfnes,  $.  Fitness,  suitable- 
ness t  disposition  to  any  thing;  quickness  of 
apprehension  ;  tendency. 

APTOTE,  ap'tote,  #.  A  noun  which  is  no% 
declined  with  cases. 
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AQUA,  alarl, «.  99.    Water. 
AQUAFORTIS,  Ik-kwa-ffir'tls,  s.    A  cor- 

rosWa  liquor  made  by  distilling  purified  nitre 

with  calcined  vitriol. 
AQU A-M ARIN A,ik-kwa-ma-rl'na,  *.    The 

Beryl. 
AQUA-YITJE,  ik-kwa-vlte,  *.    Brandy. 
AQUATICR,   4-kwafik,  a.    That   which 

inhabits  the  water,  that  which  grows  in  f^ie 

water. 
AQUATILE,  ikltwi-til,  a.  M5.  That  which 

inhabits  the  water.  503. 
AQUEDUCT,  Iktwe-duct,  s.    A  conrey- 

ance  made  for  carrying  water. 
AQUEOUS,  aTtwe-is,  a.  634.    Watery. 
AQUEOUSNESS,  a'kwe-us-ne's,  s.     Wa- 

terishness. 
AQUILINE,  ik'we-lln,  a.  145.  Resembling 

an  eagle ;  when  applied  to  Uie  nose,  hooked. 
AQUOSE,  i-kwSse',  a.    Watery. 
AQUOSIXY,  a-kwoVkte,    *.  511.   Water- 

iness. 

ARABLE,  ar'a-bl,  a.  405.    Fit  for  tillage. 

tJ  The  a  In  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  bas  the 
short  sound  as  much  as  If  the  r  were  double.  Tb« 
Mine  may  be  observed  of  every  accented  *  before  r, 
followed  by  a  vowel.  St.  168. 

ARANEOUS,  a-ra'ne-us,  a.  Resembling  a 
cobweb.  ' 

ARATION,  i-ra'shon,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  ploughing. 

ARATORY,  aVi-tor-te,  a.  512.  That  which 
contributes  to  tillage. 

ARBALIST,  arta-list,  s.  503.  A  crossbow. 

ARBITER,  litie-toi)  s.  98.  A  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  parties,  to  whose  determina- 
tion they  voluntarily  submit ;  a  judge. 

ARBITRABLE,  aVbe-trt-bl,  a.  Arbitrary, 
depending  upon  the  will 

ARBITRAMENT,  ar-bit'trl-ment,  s.  ^iU, 
determination,  choice. 

ARBITRARILY,  ir'be-tri-re-le,  ad.  With 
no  other  rule  than  the  will ;  despotically,  ab- 
solutely. 

ARBITRARINESS,  ar1>e-tri-rl-neV.  De- 
spoticalness. 

ARBITRARIOUS,  ir-be-tra're-fis,  a.  Ar- 
bitrary, depending  on  the  will. 

ARBITRAIUOUSLY?ar4>e-tra'r^&a-le,  «tf. 

According  to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
ARBITRARY,  sVbe-tra-re,  a.     Despotic*, 
absolute ;  depending  on  no  rule,  capricious. 

To  ARBITRATE,  ar'be-trate,  t>.  a.  01.  To 
decide,  to  determine  ;  to  judge  of. 

ARBITRATION,  ir-be-tra'shun,  $.  The 
determination  of  a  cause  by  a  judge  inutuaUy 
agreed  on  by  the  parties. 

ARBITRATOR,  aVbe-tra-tar,  s.  521.  An 
extraordinary  judge  between  party  and  party, 
chosen  by  their  mutual  consent ,  a  governor  ; 
a  president ;  he  that  bas  the  power  of  acting 
by  his  own  choice  ;  the  determiner. 

ARBITRAMENT,  ar-bit'tre  mint,  s.  De- 
cision, determination ;  compromise.  ' 

ARBOJIARY,  ar'bo-ra-re,  a.  *l».    Of  or 

•    he loTtsing  to  a  tree. 

ARBORET,arbo-riU.A  small  treeorshrpfe. 

ARROftlST,  iifto-rist,  s.  A  naturaHSt 
who  makes  trees  his  study.  ' 

ARBOROU0,  frbo-xos,  a.  J14.  J^JpngW 
to  trees.  *  '     '    ^ 


ftirMr.nfc 
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the  arefcbis hop  of  Canterbury ,  for  the  dtbatfa* 
of  spiritual  cams.  * 

ARCHWVPE,  aVkeNtlpe,  a.  33*.    The  oH- 


ARBOUR,  aVhSr  #.  314*    A  befrer. 
AK&U9CLE,  iribts-sl,  a.  351,  495.    Any 
Httl*  ahrah. 

ARBUTE,  ir-bote',  a.  Strawberry  t»e. 
ARC;  irk,  *    A  segment,  apart  of  *ci*cfe ; 
an  arch. 

ARCADE,ir-kade'  *>    A  continued  arch. 
ARCANUM.    foa&tnia,   a.  M»k  (Plural 
jkesnaaX     Asecset. 

ARCH,  attsh,  a.  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more 
than  the  Half ;  a  building  in  form  of  a  segment 
of  a  cwcle*  used  foe  bridges ;  vault  of  Leaven ; 
a  chief. 

To  ARCH,  Irtah,  v.  a.     To  build  arches ; 

to  com  with  arches. 
ARCH,  arte*,  a.    Chief;  of  the  first  class; 

waavjsh,  mirthful. 
ARCHANGEL,  atk-ane'jll,  a.  354.     One 

of  the  highest  order  of  angels. 

J&  The  accent  is  sometimes  on  th*  first  syllable, 
ttwagh  imx  so  properly. 

ARCHANGEL,  ark-ane'jft,  a.  A  plant 
dead  nettle. 

ARCHANOEUCK,  irk-an-jUlfe,  a.  Be- 
longing to  archangels. 

ARCHBEACON,  artsh-bl-kn,  a.  The  chief 
.  pbjee  of  prospect,  or  of  stand. 
ARCHBISHOP,  artsh-bU'&p,  a.  364.     A 

btshop  of  the  ftst  class,  who  superintends  the 

condnct  of  other  bishops*  his  suffragans*. 
AMniSHOPRieS>  ftrtsh^bWIp-ife,  a. 

The    state,  province,  or  jurisdiction  of  an 

saabbsshop* 

ARCHCHANTER,  arth-tshan'tur,  a.    The 


ginal  of  which  any  resemblance  is  made. 


ARCHDEACON,  fossvd&kn,  a.    Ostttb* 

ARCtoEACONRY,artsh-d^n.r^*.  The 
offiee  or  jorisdietion  of  an  archdeacon. 

ARCHDEACONSHIP^tsh-di^n-fihlp,  s. 
*  S^S*0*  °^  "l  wchdeaoon* 
ARCHDUKE,  artsh-doke',  a.  A  title  given 

*  princes  of  Apstrfoand  Tuscany. 
ARCHDUCHESS,  artsh-d4tsh'&,  a.    Tne 

sister  or  daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
ARCHPHTXOSOPHER,  artah-^-l6s/A-f1& 

a.    Chief  phitosopheT 

AMHPRELAT^   attoh-priTlate,  a.   91. 
Chief  prelate. 

ARCHMtESBYTER,  artsh-preVhA-t&,  a. 
m  CUef  presbyter.  *  ' 

ARCHAlOiOOY,  aT-ka-oI'o-ji,  a.    A  dis- 
course of  antiqeitj. 

ARCHAIOLOOICK,  ir-ka-o-lotfjlk,  a.  Re- 

latjng  to  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 
ARCHAISM,  artA-fam,  a?t».  An  ancient 

rfwnae. 

ARCHED,  aVtshld,  part,  a.    Bent  in  the 
fern  of  an  arch. 

J£J?2£Li!lU±fZ£.ml .^n*!*"*  proaoaaeed 
la oaa: aynsMe;  aad  (his  syllsbte  sj  bat  of  the  harsh- 

••ass?  Sa.       to,a*hwd» tor  w  10"»d>  *•  if  written 
ARCHER, irtahir, a.    He  tin****  with 

ARCHERY,  Irtalffett*.    Tbenaeoftne 
bavitbe  set  of  sbootbgwrth  the  bow;  the 

*KHK&^OUia,^rtaLe^oartts.  Tbecbief 
•*■  Mtajsfii**  consiaserj  that  beJoa*a,.to 


ARCHEU8,  ar-kMs,  a.  $53.  A potvertbdt 
presides  over  the  animal  economy. 

AKCfflDIACONAL,  ar-k^dl-ak'A-n*!;  e. 

Belonging  to  an  archdeacon. 
A^HfeM^OPAL,  *'-^-pfc*o-pal;* 

3*4.     Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 
AraHH>ECT,*Vke4ekt>  a.  354,     A  prfo- 

feasor  of  the  art  of  buHding ;  a  builder ;  the 

contriver  of  any  thing. 

ARCHITI9CTIV&,  fr-k^^eViir,  «:  Tfca* 
performs  the  works  of  architecture. 

ARCHITECTONICK,  aMr^tlMon  n?k,  <f 
30ft  That  which  has  the  power  or  skiff  ofan 
architect. 

ATCHrrECTtn^,ar^e-t«k.tsnure,a.4i11. 

The  art  or  science  of  building;  theetSector 
performance  of  the  science  of  buirding, 
ARCHITRAVE,  arTcktrave,  a.  Tbat  part 
of  a  column  which  ties  immediately  upon  the* 
capital,  and  hi  the  lowest  member  of  the  ehtib- 
latere. 

ARCHIVE,  Irttlfe*,  a.  154,  The  ptttoea 
where  records  nr  ancient  writings  are  ketot 

ARCHVI^E,  aMsbVtee,  a.  354.  fo  thf? 
form  of  an  arch. 

AfiCTATlON,  ark>ta%hih^  av  Connneteen^ 

ABCUATfi,  arlcA-ate,  «.  91 .  Bent  in  th& 
form  of  an  arch. 

AltCtJATf Otf,  ir.ki.a'shfin,  a.  The  act  of 
bending  any  thing,  incurvation  :  the  state  <4 
being  bent,  comity,  or  crookedness. 

ARCUBAIJSTER,  ar-ku-balla-tilr,  a.    A 

cross-bow  man.  * 

ARDENCY,  aVdln-se,  a.  Andoar,  eager- 
neas. 

ARDENT,  li'dfet,  a.    Hot,  burning,  ftery  ; 

a  £^VJS??*¥  5  ff*iP***>  afiectionate. 
ARDENTLY,  IrdenMe,  ad.    Eagerly,  af- 
fectionately. ^     " 

ARDOUR,  ar'dfir,  a.  M4.    Heat ;  heat  of 

AiS!5JJ22;^,2,0,le^w,ire»  courage. 
ARDUrrV,ar-da,e-te,  a.  Height,  diiBcnltr, 
ARDUOUS,  ir-jUs/a.  29sfsT6.    Lo^ 
hard  to  chmb ;  difficult. 

ARDUOUSNESS,  aVja-Ss-nes,  a.  291,  376. 
Height,  difficulty,  '  ' 

ARE,  2r,  75.     The  plural  of  the  present 

tense  of  tlie  verb  To  be. 
AREA,  *>W*  a.  70, 645, 614.    The  surface 

contained  between  any  lines  or  boundaries : 

any  open  surface. 

To  AREAD,  l-reid',  e,  a.  To  advise,  to 
direct,    tittle  used. 

AREFACTION,  iK-r^iaVsbJhi,  a.  The  state 

°*  RS^l?^  $13 >  the  act  of  dryl*c 
To  AREFY,  aViVfl,  e.  a,    To  dry. 

ARENACEOU8,ar-e-iu\%hnM.5tr.  bandy. 
ARENOSfc,  ar-e-nW,  a.  62T.    Sandy.       , 
ARENULOUS,   4r-resi4Q8,  m.     FuU  of 
small  sand,  gravelly. 

AREOTICK,  a-rA-arfk,  «.  6A4.    Such  me- 
.    dicinea  at  open  the  pores. 
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ARQENT,  aVj&it,  a.  Having  the  white 
colour  used  in  the  Armorial  coats  of  gentle- 
men, knights,  and  baronets;  silver,  bright 
like  silver. 

ARGIL,  ar'jfr,  t.    Potters'  clay. 

ARGILLACEOUS,  ar-jll-la'8has,«.  Clayey, 
consisting  of  argil,  or  potters'  clay. 

ARGILLOUS,  ar-jftlOfl,  a.  814.  Consisting 
of  clay,  clayish. 

ARGOSY,  aVpo-se,  *.  608.  A  large  vessel 
for  merchandise,  a  carrack. 

To  ARGUE,  ir'gu,  v.  n,  855.  To  reason,  to 
offer  reasons ;  to  persuade  by  argument ;  to 
dispute. 

ARGUER,  aVga-Or,  s.  08.  A  reasoner,  a 
disputer. 

ARGUMENT,  aYgu-mint,  s.    A  reason  al- 

,  Jeged  for  or  against  any  thing ;  the  subject »  f 
any  discourse  or  writing ;  the  contents  of  any 
work  summed  up  by  way  of  abstract ;  con- 
troversy. 

ARGUMENT AL,lr-gu-meVtil,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  argument. 

ARGUMENTATION,  ir-gu-men-ta'shnn,*. 
Reasoning,  the  act  of  reasoning. 

Argumentative,  ir-gu-mln'tl-dv,  a. 

,  512.  Consisting  of  argument,  coutaiuing  ar- 
gument. 

ARGUTE,  ir-gute',  a.  Subtile,  witty,  sharp, 

shrill. 
ARH>,  aVrid,  a.  81.  Dry,  parched  up.— See 

Arable. 
ARIDITY,  ar-rfa'de-tc, ».  511.  Dryness,  sic- 

city  ;  a  kind  of  insensibility  in  devotion, 
ARIES,  a're-2s,  s.    The  ram ;  one  of  the 

twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack. 
To  ARIETATE,  4-rl'e-tate,  v.  n.  01.    To 

butt  like  a  ram. 


%y  I  have,  in  this  word,  followed  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  not  on 
tbeftrst.  accot  fling  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Ash  ; 
hot  I  do  not  very  well  know  for  what  reason,  nulvss 
it  be  that  words  of  this  icr initiation  derived  from  the 
Latin  generally  preserve  the  accent  of  the  original. 
8ee  Piinclplef,  No.  503,  b. 

ARIETATION,  A-rU-ta'shan.  s.  The  act 
of  butting  like  a  ram  \  the  act  of  battering  with 
an  engine  called  a  ram* 

ARIETTA,  a-re-it'ta1,  s.  584.  A  short  air, 
song,  or  tune. 

ARIGHT,  a-rke,  ad.  808.    Rightly,  without 
errour ;  rightly,  without  crime  ;  rightly,  with- 
.  otit  faiJitigof  the  end  designed. 

ARIOLATION,sWe-o-la'shan,  s.584.  Sooth- 
saying. 

It  ARISE,  B-rW,  c.  u.  pret.  arose,  port. 

arisen*    To  mount  upward  as  the  sun ;  to  get 

up  as  from  sleep,  or  from  rest ;  to  revive  from 

death;  to  enter  upon  a  new  station ;  tocom- 

i  menee  hostility*  •  m     ■    M       A    , 

ARISTOCRACY,  lr4s-t6JclLrl-se9s.  That 
form  of  government  wftich  places  the  supreme 
power  in  the  nobles. 

ARISTOCRATICAL,  lr-A-tkkr*rt*-kil, 
•s.644.    Relating  to  aristocracy. 
-«   ARISTOCRATICALNEdS,  ir-itateitr*- 

*  ^kll-nla,  I.    An  aristocratical  alotfc 

.\StrflMANCY,l-r?M'mafl-s«,t.  A  fb-e- 
irtflajz  of  futon  events  by  bombers. 


cording  to  the  roles  or  methods  of  arichsBev 
tick.  517. 
ARITHMETICALLY,  ar-lf A-meY-te-kll-1*, 
ad.    In  an  arithmetical  manner. 

ARITHMETICIAN,  i-rta-me-tisb'tn,  #. 
A  master  of  the  art  of  numbers. 

ARITHMETICS:,  *-rfrA'me-tfr,   s.       The 

science  of  numbers ;  the  ait  of  computation 
tJ  There  Is  a  unall,  bat  a  very  general  deviation 
from  accuracy  In  pronuunciag  this  word,  which  lie* 
in  giving  the  fli»t  i  the  sound  of  short  e,  as  If  written 
arethmetlck.  At  this  Inaccmacy  is  but  trifling,  so  It 
may  be  rectified  without  any  great  singwlaihy. 

ARK,  Irk,  *.— See  Art.  77.  A  vessel  to 
swim  upon  the  water,  usually  applied  to  that 
in  which  Noah  was  preserved  from  the  univer- 
sal deluge  ;  the  repository  of  the  covenant  of 
God  with  the  Jews. 

ARM,  arm,  s. — See  Art.  The  limb  which 
reaches  from  the  hand  to  the  shoulder  ;  the 
large  bough  of  a  tree  ;  an  inlet  of  water  from 
the  sea ;  power,  might,  as  the  secular  arm. 

To  ARM,?  i  m,  ©.a.— See  Art.  To  tarnish  with 
armour  of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence  ;  to 
plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  strength  ; 
to  furnish,  to  fit  up. 

To  ARM,  inn,  v.  n. — See  Art.     To  take 

arms  ;  to  provide  against. 
ARMADA,  2r-ma'di,  s.  See  Immbtgo.   An 

armament  for  sea. 

ARMADILLO,  ar-mi-dtao,  s.  A  four- 
footed  animal  of  Brasil* 

ARMAMENT,  aVmi-ment,  s.  808.  A  naral 

force. 
ARMATURE,  a/mA -tenure, ».  461.  Amour. 
ARMENTAL,  ar-meVtal,  7     a.  Be- 

ARMENTINE,  aVmin-tbe,  140.  j  longing 

to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

ARMG  AUNT,  Irm'gint,  a.  214.  Slender  as 
the  arm  ;  or  rather,  slender  with  want. 

ARM-HOLE,  armTiole,  s.  The  cavity  un- 
der the  shoulder, 

ARMIGEROUS,  Ir-mfd'jur-rus,  a.  Bearing 

arms* 
ARMILLARY,  arWl-U-re,  a.  Resembling 

a  bi  ace  let.    See  Maxillary. 

ARMILLATED,  aVmil-la-tid, «,    Wearing  - 

bracelets 
ARMINGS,  innings,  s.    The  same  with 

waste-clothes. 

ARMIPOTENCE,  ar-m?p'o-teJisc, «.  Power 
in  war.  518. 

ARMIPOTENT,  ar-mlp'o-tent,  a.    Mighty 

Sit  war. 
ARMISTICE,  aVme-stis,  s.  80S.    A  short 

truce.  149. 
ARMLET,  irmlit,  s.  A  little  arm ;  a  piece 

of  armour  for  the  arm;   a  bracelet  for  the 

arm. 
ARMONIACK,ar-m6'iieWU^f.o04\Thenam» 

of  a  salt. 
ARMORER,  aVmftr-Or,  t.  657.    He  that 

makes  armour,  or  weapons;  he  that  dresses 

another  in  armour. 

ARMORIAL,  ar-mtorMl,  m.    Belongug  to 

the  arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 
ARMORY,  ir  mor-e,  #.  557.    The  ptaet  fa 

which  arms  are  reposited  for   use; 

•rsssefdeJenee;  ensigns  armorial 
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A1UfOUR,aYinur,  «.S14.  Defensive  arms. 
ARMOUR-BEARER,  ir'mir-bW&r,#.  He 

that  carries  the  armour  of  another. 
ARMPIT,  armpit,*.     The  hoUow  place 

under  the  shoulder. 
ARMS,  arms, #.  77.  Weapons  of  offence,  or 

ana  ur  of  defence  ;  a  state  of  hostility  ;  war 

in  fgeneral ;  action,  the  act  of  taking  arms  ;  the 

ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 
ARMY,  artne,  «.  482.  A  collection  of  armed 

men,  obliged  to  obey  their  generals ;  a  great 

number. 
AROMATIC AL,ar-o-m*t'e-kal,  7  a.  Spicy; 
AROMA  TICK,  ar-o-miYik.  627.  5  fragrant, 

strong  scented. 
AROMATICKS,ir-o-m*ttks,*.527.    Spices. 
AROMATLZATION,  ar-o-mat-e-za'sndn,*. 

aOC  tct  of  scenting  with  spices. 
To  AKOMATIZE,  aVro-nut-tke,  v.  a.    To 

seen'  with  spices,  to  impregnate  with  spices ; 

to  sent,  to  perfume. 

ARO&  Z,  i-roxe',  664.  The  preterite  of  the 
verb  trtse. 

AROl  KB,  4-round',  ad.  In  a  circle,  on 
every  side. 

AROL  VD,a-roand',pr*p.  545.    About. 

To  AR'  HJSE,  i-rouze',  v.  a.  To  wake  from 
sleep     l»  raise  up,  to  excite. 

AROlft  ,  4-rrV,  ad.  545.    In  a  row. 

ARO  Y  IT,  a-roW,  ad.    Be  gone,  away. 

ARQbEBUSE,  ar'kwe-bus,  «.  A  hand  gun. 

ARQUEBUSIER,  ar-kwe-bus-eer'.  s.  A 
soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse.  375. 

ARRACK,  ar-rak',  #.    A  spirituous  liquor. 

To  ARRAIGN,  ix-rane ,  v.  a.  To  set  a  thing 
in  order,  in  iis  place ;  a  prisoner  is  said  to  be 
arraigned  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  his 
trial $  to  accuse,  to  charge  with  faults  in  gene- 
ral, as  in  controversy  or  iu  satire. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  ar-rWmint,  *.  The  act 

of  arraigning,  a  charge. 
To  ARRANGE,  tr-ranje',  t>.  a.     To  pat  in 

the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 
ARRANGEMENT,  ax-ranje'ment,  s.    The 

act  of  putting  in  proper  order,  the  state  of 

being  put  in  order. 
ARRANT,  arrant,  a.  81,82.    Bad  in  a  high 

ARRANTLY,  arrant-le,  «.  Corruptly, 
shamefully. 

ARRAS,  aVris,  a.  81,  82.    Tapestry. 

ARRAUGHT,ir.rawtr,4Ml.  Seised  by  vio- 
lence.   Out  of  ose. 

ARRAY,  ar-i  a',  #.    Dress ;  order  of  battle ; 

in  law,  the  ranking  or  setting  in  order. 
To  ARRAY,  ir-ia',  v.  a.    To  put  in  order ; 

to  deck,  to  dress. 
ARRAYERS,  ar-ra'ors,  s.     Officers  who 

anciently  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers 

duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 
ARREAR,  ir-reer', *.    That  which  remains 

behind  unpaid,  though  due. 

ARREARAGE,  ir-ree'raje,  *.  90.    There- 

saainder  of  an  account. 
ARRENTATION,  ir-ren-ta'shnn,'*.     The 

licensing  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to 

ARREITTTlOUS^r-rep-tishii^Snatehed 
away  i  erapt  m  privily. 
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ARREST,  a  r-rlsf , «.  In  law,  a  stop,  or  stay ; 
an  arrest  is  a  restraint  of  a  man's  person ;  any 
caption. 

To  ARREST,  Ar-risf ,  v.  a.  To  seize  by  a 
mandate  from  a  court ;  to  seize  any  thing  by 
law  ;  to  seise,  to  lay  hands  on  ;  to  withhold, 
to  hinder ;  to  stop  motion* 

ARRIERE,  ir-reer', «.  The  last  body  of  an 
army. 

ARRISION,  ftr-rizh'un,  s.  451.  A  smiling 
upon. 

ARRIVAL,  ar-rMl, ».  The  act  of  coming 
to  any  place ;  the  attainment  of  any 'purpose* 

ARRIVANCE,  ar-ri'vanse,  *.  Company, 
coming. 

To  ARRIVE,  4r-rive',  v.  n.  To  come  to  any 
place  by  water ;  to  reach  any  place  by  tra- 
velling; to  reach  any  point;  to  gain  any 
thing ;  to  happen. 

To  AEROBE,  ar-rouV,  v.  a.  To  gnaw  or 
nibble. 

ARROGANCE,  aVro-gause,  > «.  The  act  or 

ARROGANCY,  aVro-gan-se,  *  quality  of 
taking  roach  upon  one  s  self. 

ARROGANT,  arVo-gant,  a.81,88.  Haughty, 
proud. 

ARROGANTLY,  ar'io-gant-le,  ad.  In  an 
arrogant  manner. 

ARROGANTNESS,  ar'ro-gint-nis,  *.  Ar- 
rogance. 

To  ARROGATE,  Ar'ro-gate,  *.  a.  91.  To 
claim  vainly ;  to  exhibit  umust  claims. 

ARROGATION,4r-ro-ga'shun,s.  A  claim- 
ing in  a  proud  manner. 

ARROSION,  ar-ro'zhon, «.  451.  A  gnawing. 

ARROW,  ar'io.  «.  827.  The  pointed  wea- 
pon which  is  snot  from  a  bow. 

ARROWHEAD,  ai'r6-hld,  #.  A  water 
plant. 

ARROWY,  arVo-e,  a.    Consisting   of  ar- 


rows. 


ARSE,  arse,  s.    The  buttocks. 
ARSE-FOOT,  ars'fut,*.    A  kind  of  water 

fowl.  \ 

ARSE-SMART,  ars'smart, «.  A  plant. 

ARSENAL,  ar'sknal,  «.,  A  repository  of 
things  requisite  to  war,  a  magaaine. 

ARSENICAL,  ir-sen'e-kal,  a.    Containing 
arsenick. 

ARSENICK,  arse'nlk,  a.    A  mineral  sub- 
stance ;  a  violent  corrosive  poison. 

ART,  ai  t,  *.  77.    The  power  of  doing  some- 
thing not  taught  by  nature  and  instinct;  a 
science,  as  the  liberal  arts ;  a  trade ;  artful- 
ness, skill,  dexterity ;  cunning. 
&  As  «  before  r,  followed  by  ■  vowel,  has  the 

short  or  fourth  sonnd,  so  when  it  is  followed  by  a 

consonant  it  has  the  long  or  second  sound.— See  Arm* 

ofe,  81,  168. 

ARTERIAL,  ar-te're-ai,  a.     That  which 

relates  to  the  artery,  that  which  is  contained 

in  the  artery. 
ARTERIOTOMY,lr-te-re-6t'to-me,#.  The 

operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  artery » 

the  cutting  of  an  artery.  518. 
ARTERY,  iVtur-e,*.  555.    An  artery  is  a 

conical  canal,  conveying  the  blood  from  tha 

heart  to  all  parts  of  toe  body. 


A6  ASC 

0?  4*9. Fita  T.9,dr77,Jail0S,att  81-int9S,inife  Jt-^nlne 105,pbl07-o6  183,  move  104, 


ARTFUL.  Jrtff&l, «.  17*.    Performed  with 

art ;  artificial,  not  natural ;  cunning,  skilful, 
dexterous. 
ARTFULLY,  IrtTol-l^ad.    Vith  art,fkil- 

ARTFULNESS,  Irf rtl-nia, «.  Skill,  cun- 
ning. 

ARTHRCTICK,  ar-fkrMk,  509.  \  a.  Gouty, 

ARTHRITICAL,  ir-rarltfe-knl,  J  relating 
to  the  gout ;  relating  to  joints. 

ARTICHOKE,  aYtt-tshoke,  ».  This  plant 
is  very  Kke  the  thistle,  but  bath  large  scaly 
heads  shaped  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree. 

ARTICK,    irtik,   a.    properly    ARCTIC. 

•    Northern. 

ARTICLE,  aVte-kl,  a.  405.  A  part  of 
speech,  as  the,  an ;  a  single  danse  of  an 
accou'-U,  a  particular  part  of  any  complex 
thing ;  term,  stipulation ;  points  of  time*  ex- 
act time. 

So  ARTICLE,  aY&kl,  ©.  n.  486.    To  ati- 

Sulate,  to  make  terms.  I 

TICUXAR,  lr-tik'a-tfr,  a.     Belonging 
to  the  joints. 

ARTICULATE,  ir-tik'u-late.  a.  91.  Dis- 
tinct ;  branched  oat  into  articles. 

To  ARTICULATE,  Ir-tuVu-lkte,  v.  a.  91. 
To  form  words,  to  speak  as  a  man ;  to  draw  op 
in  articles  ;  to  make  terms. 

ARTICULATELY,  ar-tlk'o-late-l*,  ad.  In 
an  articulate  voice. 

ARTICULATENEgS,  ir-tlk'n-late-nie,  s. 
•  The  quality  of  being  articulate. 

ARTICULATION,  Ir-tik-a-lii'sW  *.  The 
juncture,  or  joint  of  bones ;  the  act  of  forming 
words  ;  in  botany,  the  joims  in  plants. 

ARTIFICE,  aVte-ffe,*.  149.  Trick,  fraud, 
stratagem ;  art.  trade.     „ 

ARTIFICER,  lr-tir&-*Qjr,  *.  98.  An  artist, 
a  manufacturer :  forger,  a  contriver ;  a  dex- 
terous or  artful  fellow. 

ARTIFICIAL,  ar-U-fWaJ,  a.  Made  by 
art,  not  natural ;  fictitious,  not  genuine ;  art* 
ful,  contrived  with  skill. 

ARTIFICIALLY,  Ir-^-flshld-Ie,  ad.  Art- 
fully,  with  skill,  with  good  contrivance  ;  by 
art,  not  naturally. 

ARTIFIGI  ALKESS,ar-t^dshtl-neV  Art. 
fatness. 

ARTILLERY,  ar-tillnr-re,  s.  *6*.  Wea- 
pons of  war;  cannon,  great  ordnance. 

ARTISAN,  ar-te-zln','  ».  528.  Artfe^  P™- 
lessor  of  an  art;  manufacturer,  k>w  trades- 
roan. 

ARTIST.  I«t1st,s.  The  professor  of  an  art; 

a  skilful  man,  not  a  novice. 
ARTLESSLY,  irtlis-le,  ad.    Jn  an  artless 

manner,  naturally,  sincerely. 

ARTLESS,  ant'lk,  «.*  Unskilful,  without 
fraud,  as  an  artless  maid  j  contrived  without: 
skill,  as  an  artless  tale. 

To  ARXUATE,  aVtahn-ate,  ©.  a.  91,401.  jo 

tear  limb  from  limb. 
ARUNDINACEOUS,  krfiji-de-i&'shus,  a. 

Ofor  like  reeds.  292. 

ARUNDINEOUS,  ar-un-duVe-u*,  a.    A- 

bounding  with  reeds. 
AjS.  fe,  conjunct.  423.     In  the  flame  manner 
with  something  else ;  like,  of  the  same  kind 
with ;  ii't  the  same  dapee  with  ;  as  if,  in  the 


same  manner ;  as  it  were,  in  some  sort;  while, 
at  the  same  time  that ;  equally ;  how,  in 
what  manner ;  with,  answering  .to  like  *r 
same ;  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to  As  ; 
answering  to  Such ;  hawing  So  to  8S9*er  it,  In 
the  conditional  sense ;  answering  to  So  condi- 
tionally ;  As  for,  with  respec*  tp ;  As  to,  wish 
respect  to;  As  well  as,  equally  with}  As 
though,  as  if.     - 

ASAFOETIDA,  ia-el-iSfe-di,  s.  A  gum 
or  resin  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  a 
sharp  taste  and  a  strong  offensive  smell. 

ASARABACCA,  as-sl-ia-blk'ki,  *.  The 
name  of  a  plant* 

ASBESTINE,  fe-be*'tin,a.  140.  Something 
incombustible. 

ASBESTOS,  i*-beVtus,  s.  106.  A  soil  of 
native  fossile  stone,  which  may  be  split  into 
threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
indies  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  some- 
what tractable.  It  is  endued  with  the  won- 
derful property  of.  remaining  uneoBsumed  in 
the  fire,  which  only  whitens  H, 

AfiCAJtIDES,afl-tire^2,s.  little  worm* 
in  the  rectum. 

To  ASCEND,  4Wnd',  •'.  «.  To  mount 
upwards ;  to  proceed  from  one  degree  of  know- 
ledge to  another;  to   stand  higher  in  ge- 

To  ASCEND,  is-aend',  «.  4.  To  climb  tip 
any  thing. 

ASCENDANT,  Is-aeVdint,  «.  The  part  of 
the  ec  lip  tick  at  any  particular  time  above  the 
horizon,  which  is  supposed  by  astrologers  to 
have  great  influence  ;  height,  elevation  ;  su- 
periority, influence;  one  of  the  degrees  of 
kindred  reckoned  upwards. 

ASCENDANT,  fe-aeVdint,  a.  Superior, 
predominant,  overpowering  ;  in  an  astrological 
sense,  above  the  horizon. 

ASCENDENCY,  la-senden-ae,  s.  Influ- 
ence, power. 

ASCENSION,  fe-seV0fcfin,f.461.  The  act 
of  ascending  or  rising;  the  visible  elevation 
of  oar  Saviour  to  Heaven ;  the  thing  rising  or 
mounting. 

AfiCENSIONDAY,a*'*eVt*fa-dA',«.  T1>e 
day  on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  ia 
commemorated,  commonly  called  Holy  Thurs- 
day, the  Thursday  hut  one  bete  Whit- 
suntide. 

A3CENSIVS,  a>aem  aiv,  e.  168.  In  a  state 
of  ascent. 

ASCENT,  Is-senf, s.  Rise,  the  act  of  rising  ; 
the  way  by  which  one  ascends;  an  emi- 
nence, or  high  place. 

To  ASCERTAIN,  is-alr-iane',  i?.  it.  To 
make  oei tain,  to  fix,  to  establish ;  to  make 
confident.  .        . 

ASCERT  AINER,  sWr-ta'nnr,  $  One  -per- 
son that  proves  or  establisi.es. 

ASCERTAINMENT,  fa-slr-tanem&it,  a. 
A  settled  rule :  a  standard. 

ASCETICK,  Is-eeYfe,  a.  609.  Employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion  and  morti- 
fication. 

ASCETICK,  aWf ik,  s.  tie  that  retiree 
to  devotion,  a  hermit. 

ASCITES,  Is-sl'tez, «.  A  particnlar  specie* 

of  dropsy,  a  swelling  of  the  loftgr  ^eJJy  ao4  fie* 
pending  parts,  from  an  extravasation  or  water. 


ASCITIC AI*  afe-afce-kBi,  7  a.  507.  Dropai- 

1SCITICK,  is-sldk,      *     fcal,bydropical. 

ASCFrrriOUS*  a^-tWOB,  a.  Supple- 
mental, additional 

ASCRWA&LE,  io-8kH/bl-bI,  a.  405.  That 
which  may  be  ascribed. 

To  ASCRIBE,  as-kribe',  ».  «u  To  attribute 
tuna  eavsv  ;  Co  attribute  to  m  a  possessor. 

ASCRIPTION,  is-krip'shuit,  s.    The  act  of 
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it  lOT,  ofe  lSeV--tube  171,  til>  179>  blUWi— oH  S9*WpMfid  *18--<Mn460«  Till  *». 

$3*  Talk-  word  if  vulgarly  pronounced  Juuiius* 
grass.  It  nay  be  observed  that  soch  •words  as  the 
vulgar  do  not  know  bow  to  spell,  and  which  convey 
no  definite  idea  of  the  thins,  are  frcauenily  changed 
by  them  imo  such  words  is  they  do  Know  bow  to 
spell,  and  which  do  couvey  some  definite  idea.  The 
word  in  question  is  an  instance  of  it :  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  tbis  word  into  Sparrougrass  is  so  general, 
that  asparagus  has- an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry. 
See  Lantern. 

ASPECT,  la'pekt,  $.     Look,  air,  appear- 

■scnBWF. 2  auoe  :  countenance  ;  glance,  view,  act  of  be- 

ASCRIFTiTIOUS,  iB-krSp-tlah'ua)  a*   That  holding;  direction  towards  any  point,  position ; 

winch  is  ascribed.  disposition  of  any  thine  to  something  else, 

ASH.  Ash,  «.     A  tree.  relation ;    disposition  of  a  planet  to    other 

ASH-COLOCRED,  a*hlt&-urd,a.  Coloured  planets. 

between  brown  and  gray.  362.  &  This  word,  as  a  noun,  was  universally  pro- 

AnHlMVII   *-«kl%nl«f  ~  a&Q  *JML  Touched  nonneed  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  till  about 

AftttAJUU,  a^a»meays.»wi*,a«w.  *ww,w  ^  ^le  ©f  the  seventeenth  centnry.    It  grew  and- 

»T55,5?*Ty,  i_2  *A.   .in    **-.,!«.  Af~.l    quated  in  Milton's  time,  and  is  now  entirely  obso- 

ASHEN,  aWshek,  «.  108,  350.  Made  of  a*h  I  ^    Dr<  Farmer*g  obiervatloiie  on  this  word,  in  bis 

*  no  less  solid  than  Ingenious  Essay  on  The  Learning 

of  Shakespeare,  are  so  carious,  as  well  as  Ju*t,  that 
the  reader  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  obliged  to  me  for 
quoting  them:  .. 

"  Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detects  a  forgery: 
"  Ton  may  remember  a  play  called  the  Doable  False- 
"  hood,  which  Mr.  Theobald  was  desiroas  of  palming 
"  upon  the  world  for  a  posthumous  one  of  Shakespeare:* 
"  and  I  see  it  is  classed  as  wen  in  the  last  edition  of 
"  the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Pope  himself,  after 
u  all  the  strictures  of  Scriblerus,  in  a  letter  to  Aaroa 
"  Hill,  auuposer  It  of  that  age ;  but  a  mistaken  accent 
"  determine*  it  to  have  been  written  since  the  middle 
"  of  the  last  centnry : 


ASHES,  ianfe*  s.  99.  The  remains  of  any 
mine  burnt;  the  regains  of  the  bod  v. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  IsA-weWda,  «.  The 
first  day  of  Lent,  to  called  from  the  ancient 
euutnm  nf  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head. 

ASHLAR,  IslVUr, «.  Free  stones  a*  they 
CDsne  «»ut  of  ilte  quarry. 

ASHLERING,  aeb/lfir-ing,  *  M5.  Quar- 
terns* in  garrets.    A  term  in  building. 

ASHORE,  a-shW,  ad.  Orf  shore*  on  the 
land  ;  to  the  shore,  to  the  land. 

ASHWEED,  ash'weed,  s.    An  herb. 

ASHY,  aWe,  «.  Ash-coloured,  pale,  in- 
cfhied  to  a  whitish  gray. 

ASIDE,  i-side',  ad.  Td  one  side ;  to  an- 
other part ;  from  the  cosnpauy. 

ASIKARY,  aYse-nl-re,  «.  Belonging  to 
an  ass 

ASININE,  is'se-nme,  a.  140.  Belonging  to 
an  ass. 

To  ASK,  ask,  v.  a.  79.  To  petition,  to  beg ; 
to  demand,  to  claim ;  to  inquire,  to  question ; 
to  require. 

ASKANCE,    J.aJw     f«d.8U.  Side- 
ASKAUNCE,*  **kalia€>   \     ways,    ob* 

Bejueiv*. 
ASRAUNT,  aUkint',  ad.  214.    Obliquely, 

ASKER,lak'Qr,«.  06.  Petitioner;  inquirer. 
ASKER,  iak'nr,  $.    A  water-newt     * 
ASKEW,  a-alrir',  ad.  Anile,  with  contempt, 

ooMriuptuously. 
To  A8LAKE,  sVslafce',  «. «.    To  remit,  to 

stacker. 
ASLANT,  i-sJinf,  ad.  78s    Obliquely,  on 

one  side. 
ASLEEP,  i-sleep/,snf.  Sleeping;  into  sleep. 
ASLOPE,  l-slope',  ad.   With  declivity,  ob- 

ASP,  or' ASPICK,  asp,  or  aVplk,  s.  A  kind 
of  serpent,  whose  poison  is  so  dangerous  and 
quick  in  its  operation  that  it  kills  without  a 
possibility  of  applying  any  remedy.  Those 
that   are  bitten  by  it  die  by  sleep  and  le- 


~*» 


This  late  example 


ASP,  lap,  *.    A  tree. 
ASPALATHTJ8,sJ-plra^Afi8,*.    .A plant 

called  the  wood  of  Jerusalem ;  the  wood  of  a 

certain  tree. 

ASPARAGUS,  4svi>aV4-|uJ,  t.    The  name 
•fa  plant. 
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"  Of  base  Henrique*,  bleeding  in  me  now, 
'    "  From  each  good  aspect  takes  away  my  trust." 

And  in  another  place, 
"  You  have  an  aspect,  Sir,  of  wondrous  wisdom.* 

"  The  word  aspect,  you  perceive,  is  here  accented 
"  on  ihejffrjf  »>  liable,  which,  I  am  confident,  in  any 
"  sense  of  it,  was  never  the  case  in  the  time  of 
"  Shakespeare  ;  though  ft  may  sometimes  appear  to  be- 
«  so,  when  we  do  not  observe  a  preceding  elision. 

"  Some  of  the  professed  Imitators  of  our  old  poets 
**  have  not  auended  to  this  and  many  other  tninutUe  .- 
**  I  could  point  out  to  you  several  performances  in 
"the  respective  styles  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
"  Shaketprare,  which  the  imitated  bard  could  net 
"  possibly  have  either  read  or  construed. 

"  This  very  accent  hath  troubled  the  annotetors  on 
u  Milton.  Dr.  Bentley  observes  it  to  be  •  a  tans  difc 
'*  ferent  from  the  preient  use.'  Mr.  Manwarlng,  in 
"  his  Treatise  of  Harmony  and  Numbers,  very  so* 
"  lemnly  informs  ns  that  this  verse  is  defective  both 
"  in  accent  and  quantity. 

"  His  words  here  ended ;  but  hi*  meek  aspect, 
"  Silent,  yet  spake." 

"  Here,  says  he,  a  syllable  Is  aeuted  and  tang, 
"  whereas  it  should  be  short  »nd  graved/* 

u  Aud  a  still  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one 
"  Green,  who  published  a  specimen  of  a  new  version 
"  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Into  blank  verse,  '  by  which 
"  that  amacing  work  is  brought  somewhat  nearer  the 
"  summit  of  perfection,'  begins,  with,  correcting  a 
"  blander  in  toe  fourth  book, 

_JL_«  The  setting  sun 
"  Slowly  descended,  snd  with  right  aspect-* 
"  Level  I'd  bis  evening  rayt." 

*  Not  so  in  the  new  version: 

n  Meanwhile  the  setting  snn  descending  slow— 
«  Levelfd  with  aspect  light  his  eVwng  rays." 
•*  Enough  of  such  comiumtators.— The  celebrated 
Dr.  Dee  had  a  spirit,  who  would  sometimes  coo- 
•«  descend  to  ccrrect  him,  vhen  peccant  In  t/nantUy; 
•*  and  It  had  been  kind  of  him  to  have  a  little  assisted 
"  the  wights  above  mentioned  .—Milton  affected  the 
«  anttaue:  but  it  may  seem  more  extraordinary  that 
I  •'  the  old  ascent  should  be  adopted  in  fladibraar* 
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ASS  ASS 

VT  HQ  !**•  73,  Jir77,dll6l,Mt  81-mi9t, met 95"-pW t05,pfol07-no  102,  aAve  M, 

To  ASPECT,  as-pikt'  v.  a.  499.  To  behold.  I  ASS  AILER,  as-seluf,  0.  06.    One  who  iW 
ASPECT  ABLE,  as-pjk'ta-bl,a.405.  Visible. 
ASPECTION,  is-peVshun, 0.    Beholding, 


WW. 

ASPEN,  sVpin,  0.  109.    A  tree,  the  leaves 

of  which  always  tremble. 
ASPEN,  aspen,  a.    Belonging  to  the  up- 

tree  ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 
ASPER,  as'pur,  a.  98.    Rough,  ragged. 
To  ASPERATE,  i«'pe-rate,  t\a. 91.  To  make 

rough. 

£?  This  word,  ud  those  that  succeed  it  of  the  same 
family,  seem  to  follow  the  general  rule  in  the  soaud 
of  lhv  e  before  r,  when  after  the  accent ;  thai  is,  to 
preserve  it  pure,  and  in  a  separate  syllable.— See 
Principles,  No.  555. 

ASPERATION,  aa-pe-ra'shun,0.  A  making 
rough. 

A5PERIFOLIOU8,     as-pSr-c-fole-us,    a. 

Plants,  io  called  from  the  roughness  of  their 

leaves. 
ASPERITY,   as-per'e-te,  0.     Unevenness, 

roughness  of  surface ;  roughness  of  sound ; 

Toughness  or  roggedness  of  temper. 

ASPERNATION,  as-per-im'shon,  0.  Ne- 
glect, disregard. 

ASPEROUS,  aVpe-rus,  a.   Rough,  uneven. 
To  ASPERSE,  as-perse',  v.  a.   To  bespatter 
with  censure  or  calumny. 

ASPERSION,  ae-perah&n,*.  A  sprinkling; 
calumny*  censure. 

ASPHALTICK,  Is-faTtik,  a.  84.  Gummy, 
bituminous. 

ASPHALTOS,  is-fal'tus,  0.  A  bituminous 
inflanirihible  substance,  resembling  pitch,  and 
chiefly  found  swimming  011  the  surface  of  the 
Lacus  Asplialtitei,  or  Dead  Sea,  where  an- 
ciently stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. 

ASPH  ALTUM,  as-itooiiM.  A  bituminous 

stone  found  near  the  ancient  Babylon. 
ASPHODEL,  as'fo-d&,  0.    Day-lily. 
ASPICK,  as'pik,  0.    The  name  of  a  serpent. 

To  ASPIRATE;  as'pe-rate,  c.  a.  To  pro- 
nounce with  full  breath,  as  hope,  not  ope.  91, 

ASPIRATE,  as'pe-rate,  a.  91,  894.  Pro- 
nounced with  full  breath. 

ASPIRATION,as-pe-ra'shmv.  A  breathing 
after,  an  ardent  wish  ;  the  act  of  aspiring,  or 
desiring  something  high ;  the  pronunciation  of 
a  vowel  with  full  breath. 

To  ASPIRE,  As-plre',  v. «.  To  desire  with 
eagerness,  to  paut  after  something  higher ;  to 
rise  higher. 

ASPORTATION,  as-por-ta'sh&n,  0.  A  car- 
rying away. 

ASQUINT,  t-akwinf ,  ad.  Obliquely,  not 
io  the  straight  line  of  vision. 

ASS,  Ass,  0.  An  animal  of  burden ;  a  stupid, 
heavy,  dull  fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  ASSAIL,  Is-sale',  c.  a.  To  attack  in 
a  hostile  manner,  to  assault,  to  fall  upon ;  to 
attack  with  argument  or  censure. 

ASSAILABLE,  as-sala-bl,  a.  405.  That 
which  may  he  attacked. 

ASSAILANT,  as-salant,0.  He  that  attacks. 

ASSAILANT,  as-sATlni,  *.  Attacking,  in- 
vading 
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tacks  another. 
ASSAPANICK,*W*paa'iiik,0.  The  flying 

squirrel. 
ASSASSIN,  as-sas'sln,  0.    A  murderer,  one? 

that  kills  by  sudden  violence. 
To  ASSASSINATE,  as-sas'se-nltte, v.  a.  91* 

Tt>  murder  by  violence  j  to  way -lay,  to  take* 

by  treachery. 
ASSASSINATION,     as-sas'se-iia'shun,    0. 

The  act  of  assassinating. 
ASSASSINATOR,  a*-sls'e-na-tur,  0.  Mur- 
derer, mankiller. 
ASS  ATION,  as-sa'shun,  0.    Roasting. 

ASSAULT,  fts-salf,  0.  Storm,  opposed  to> 
sap  or  tiege ;  violence ;  invasion,  hostility,  at- 
tack ;  in  law,  a  violent  kind  of  injury  offered 
to  a  roan's  person. 

To  ASSAULT,  as-salf,  t>.  a.  To  attack,  to 
invade. 

ASSAULTER,  is-saltfur,  0.  One  who  vio- 
lently assaults  another. 

ASSAY,  as-sa',  0.  Examination;  in  law-, 
the  examination  of  measures  and  weights  used- 
by  the  clerk  of  the  market ;  the  first  entrancar 
upon  any  tiling ;  attack,  trouble. 

To  ASSAY,  as-sa',  v.  a.  To  make  trial  of? 
to  apply  to,  as  the  touchstone  in  assaying; 
metals ;  to  try,  to  endeavour. 

ASS  AYER,  as-sa'ftr,  0.  98.  An  officer  of  the 
mint,  for  the  due  trial  of  silver. 

ASSECTATION,  As-slk-tashfin,  0.  At- 
tendance. 

ASSECUTION,  as-se-ku'ahfin,  0.  Acquire- 
ment 

ASSEMBLAGE,  as-sem'blidje,  0.90.  A  col- 
lection ;  a  number  of  individuals  brought  to- 
gether. 

To  ASSEMBLE,  as-se'uYbl,  v.  a.  405.  To* 
bring  together  into  one  place. 

To  ASSEMBLE,  as-slm'bl,  v.  n.  To  meet 
together. 

ASSEMBLY,  is'SeWble,  0.  A  company 
met  together. 

ASSENT,  as-sent,  0.  The  act  of  agreeing 
to  any  thing  ;  consent,  agreement. 

To  ASSENT,  as-sent',  ©.  n.  To  concede,  to 
yield  to.  , 

ASSENTATION,  aa-sen-ta'shon,  0.    Com- 

Slianee  with  the  opinion  of  another  out  off 
attery. 
ASSENTMENT,  is-senf mint,  0.    Consent. 
To  ASSERT,  Is-slrt,  e.  a.    To  maintain,  to 

defend  either  by  words  or  actions ;  10  affirm ;  • 

to  claim,  to  vindicate  a  title  to. 
ASSERTION,  as-slr-shon,  0.    The  act  of 

assorting.  .  . 

ASSERTIVE,  is-seVtiv,  a.  158.     Positive, 

dogmatical. 
ASSERTOR,  As-seVtur,  0.  98.    Maintainer, 

vindicator,  arfirmer. 
ToASSERVE,as-s4rV,e.o.  To  serve,  help, 

or  second. 
To  ASSESS,  as-ses',  e.  a.    To  charge  with 

any  certain  sum.       „      , 
ASSESSION,    As-seshon,   0.     A   sitting. 

down  by  one. 
ASSESSMENT,  as-seVment,  0.    The  suaa 

levied  on  certain  property ;  the  act  of  aa- 
.     seating. 
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To  fix  the  rata 


ASSESSOR,  fcWseVsnr,  a. -98.  The  person 
tiwt  sits  by  the  judge  ;  be  that  aits  by  another 
as  nest  in  dignity  ;  he  that  lays  taxes. 

ASSETS,  ia'sits,  g.  Goods  sufficient  to 
discharge  that  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the 
eiecotor  or  heir. 

To  ASS  EVER,  as-seVeV,  08.  7 

To  ASSEVERATE,  aVseVe-rate,  91, 555.  J 

v.  **    To  affirm  with  great  solemnity,  as  upon 
oath. 

ASSEVERATION,  k-slv-e-ra'shin,  a.  So- 
feton  affirmation,  as  upon  oath. 

ASSHEAD,  staid,  a.    A  blockhead. 
ASSIDUITY,  as-se-du'e-te,a.    Diligence. 
ASSIDUOUS,    is-sfd'ju-us,   a.    204,    376. 

Constant  in  application* 
ASSIDUOUSLY,  is-sidja-fis-le,  ad.    Dili- 

gently,  continually. 

ASSIENTO,  is-se-Jn'to,  a.  A  contractor 
convention  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
other  powers,  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  America  with  slaves. 

To  ASSIGN,  is-sine',  v.  a.  To  mark  out, 
to  appoint ;  to  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or 
▼aloe ;  to  give  a  reason  for ;  in  law,  to  appoint 
a  deputy,  or  make  over  a  right  to  another. 

ASSIGNABLE,  as-slne'a-bl,  a.  That  which 
itMf  be  assigned. 

ASSIGNATION,  as-sfg-na'shon, a.  An  ap- 
pointment to  meet,  used  generally  of  love  ap- 
pdcntreeiits ;  a  making  over  a  thing  to  another. 

ASSIGNEE,  as-se-ne',  s.  He  that  is  appoint- 
ed or  deputed  by  another  to  do  any  act,  or  per- 
form anybosiness,  pr  enjoy  any  commodity. 

ASSIGNEE, as-Brnir^OB.  He  that  assigns. 

ASSIGNMENT,  as-slneWnt, a.  Appoint- 
meat  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  another  thing 
or  person  ;  in  law,  the  deed  by  which  any 
thing  is  transferred  from  one  to  another. 

ASSIGNS,  aa-eW,  a.    Those  persons  to 
whom  any  trust  is  assigned.     This  is  a  law 
and  always  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  a 
is  left  to  a  person's  heirs,  administra- 
or  assigns. 

ASSIMILABLE,  as-sim'e-la-bl,  a.  That 
which  may  be  converted  to  the  same  nature 
with  something  else. 

To  ASSIMILATE,  is-shn'e-late,  e.  a.  01.  To 
convert  to  the  same  nature  with  another  thing ; 
to  trine  to  a  likeness,  or  resemblance. 

ASSIMILATENESS,  mvslmine.lkte.nes,  a. 


ASSmiLATION^aWme-la'shuji,*.  The 
act  of  converting  any  thing  to  the  nature  or 
sabstance  of  another ;  the  state  pf  being  assi- 
milated ;  the  act  of  growing  like  some  other 
being. 

To  ASSIST,  Is-sisf  ,  v.  a.    To  help. 

ASSISTANCE,  as-sU'tinse,  a.    Help,  for- 

ft  snssW  A 1  a^s^Bj 

ASSISTANT,  ae-sis'tint,  s.  Helping,  lend- 
ing aid. 

ASSISTANT,  as-sis'tint,  a.  A  person  en- 
ssaged  in  an  affair,  not  as  principal,  but  as 
auxiliary  or  ministerial. 

AsWZF?  as-alze',  a.  A  court  of  judicature 
held  twice  a  jear  in  every  county,  in  which 
caast-s  are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury  ;  an  or- 
dinance or  statute  to  determine  the  weight  of 

HI 


To  ASSIZE,  as-slze',  e.  a, 
of  any  thing. 

ASSIZER,  as-si'znr, a.    An  officer  that  has 

the  care  of  weights  ai;d  measures. 
ASSOCIABLE,    as-so'she-a-bl,    a.     That 

which  may  be  joined  to  another. 

To  ASSOCIATE,  as-s6'she-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
unite  with  another  as  a  confederate  ;  to  adopt 
as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms;  to  accompany. 

ASSOCIATE,  as-so'she-ate,  a.  91.  Con- 
federate. 

ASSOCIATE,  is-so'she-kte,  a.  A  partner ; 
a  confederate  ;  a  companion. 

ASSOCIATION,  as-so-she-a'shun,*.  Union, 
conjunction,  society  ;  confederacy  ;  partner- 
ship  ;  connexion. — See  Pronunciation. 

ASSONANCE,  as'so-nanse,  a.  Reference 
of  one  sound  to  another  resembling  it. 

ASSONANT,  as'so-nant,  a.  Resembling 
another  sound. 

ToASSORT,'as-sort>«a.  To  range  in  classes. 

To  ASSOT,  as-s6f ,  v.  a.    To  infatuate. 

To  ASSUAGE,  as-swaje',  e.  a.  SSI.  Tomiti- 
pate,  to  soften  ;  to  appease,  to  pacify ;  to  esse. 

ASSUAGEMENT,  as-swaje'ment,  a.  What 
mitigates  or  softens. 

ASSUAGER,  as.8wa'jur,  a.  96.    One  who 

pacifies  or  appeases. 

ASSUASIVE,  as-swa'air,  a.  158, 428.  Soft* 

eiiing,  mitigating. 

ToASSUBJUGATE,  Is-sub'jo-gate,  v.  a. 
To  subject  to.  91. 

ASSUEFACTION,  as-swe-fak'shnn,  a.  The 

state  of  being  accustomed. 
ASSUETUDE,  as'swe-tude,  a.  SS4.  Accna- 

toniance,  custom. 

To  ASSUME,  as-sume',  e.  a.  454.  To  take ; 

to  take  upon  one's  self ;  to  arrogate,  to  claim 

or  seize  or. unjustly  ;  to  suppose  something 

without  proof ;  to  appropriate. 

ty  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  ihonld  pronounce  Ibis  word 
and  the  word  consume  without  the  A,  iud  prrnuwe 
•ad  resume  us  if  written  prezhoem  and  rahootn,  is 
not  easily  conceived  ;  the  *  oagbt  to  be  aspirated  In 
•II  or  none.— See  Principles,  454. 476,  479. 

ASSUMER,  as-su'mnr,  *.  98.    An  arrogant 

man. 
ASSUMING,  as-sn'mmg,  pert,  a.  Arrogant, 

haughty. 
ASSUMPSIT,  as-sfWsIt,  *.     A  Toluntary 

promise    made  by    word,    whereby    a   man 

taketh  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing 

U  another. 

ASSUMPTION,  as-sam'shon,  a.  The  act 
of  taking  any  thing  to  one's  self;  the  suppo- 
sition of  any  thing  without  farther  proof;  the 
thing  supposed,  a  postulate  ;  the  taking  up 
any  person  iutt>  heaven. 

ASSUMPTIVE,  as-sum'tir,  a.  157.  That 
which  is  assumed. 

ASSURANCE,  aeh-shn'ranse,  a.  Certain 
expectation;  secure  confidence,  trust;  free- 
dom from  doubt,  certain  knowledge  ;  firmness, 
ui 'doubting  steadiness ;  confidence,  want  of 
modesty  ;  ground  of  confidence,  security 
given  ;  spirit,  intrepidity  ;  testimony  of  cre- 
dit ;  conviction ;  insurance. 

To  ASSURE,  ish-shure',  a.  a.  175.  To  give 
confidence  by  a  firm  promise  j  to  secure  an- 
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ASTROLOGICAL,  a^tro-loo1  le-ktl,  *m  *> 
ASTROLO&ICK,  ft»-ti4-l6d'jlk,  J 

a.  Relating  to  astrology,  profess ing  astrology. 
ASTROLOGICALLY,  4s-tro-lfa'j±-kil-le, 

ad.    In  an  astrological  manner. 
To  ASTROLOGIZE,  ae-troTo-jbse,  v.  a.  To 

practise  astrology. 
ASTROLOGY.  aa-troTo-je,  a.   The  practice 

of  foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the 

stars. 
ASTRONOMER,   ts-trfa'no-m&r,  a.     He 

that  studies  the  celestial  motions. 
ASTRONOMIC  AL>-ti4-nom£-kil,Mr9.  > 
ASTRONOMICK,  lavtro-noWifc,  -  i 

a.    Belonging  to  astronomy. 

ASTRONOMICALLY,  ae-tro-noWe-ttl4e> 
a.    In  an  astronomical  manner. 


other ;  to  make  confident,  to  exempt  from 
doubt  or  fear ;  to  make  secure. 

ASSURED,  fak-shA'r&,  or  aa-ahord,  port.  a. 
*59.  Certain,  indubitable ;  certain,  not  doubt- 
ing :  immodest,  vtciouslv  confident. 

ASSUREDLY,  aeh-shu'rld-le,  ad.  364.  Cer- 
tainly, indubitably. 

ASSUREDNESS,  aah-sho/red-nes,  *.  865. 
The  state  of  being  assured,  certainty. 

ASSURER,  aah-aho'ror,  a.    Ho  that  give* 

that  gives  security  to  make 


assurance :    he 

Sood  any  loss. 
TERISK,  aVte-riak,  *.    A  mark  in  print- 

AS&RISM.  aVte-Am,  a.    A  constellation. 

ASTHMA,  aaf mi,  *.  471.  A  frequent,  dim- 
cult,  and  short  respiration,  joined  with  a  hiss- 
ing sound  and  8  congh. 

ASTHMATICAL,a^mAre>kil,i  a.  Tnm- 

A8THMATlCK,a8t-mat1k,  500.  J  bled  with 
an  asthma. 

ASTERN,  (k-atlrn',  ad.  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship,  behind  the  ship. 

To  ASTERT,  t-stSrtf,  v.  a.  To  terrify,  to 
startle,  to  fright. 

ASTONIED,  i-8tcVe-&i,  part.  a.  A  word 
used  for  astonished. 

To  ASTONISH,  is-ton'nteh,  v.  a.  To  con- 
found with  fear  or  wonder,  to  amaze, 

ASTONISHINGNESS,  ^ton'nlah-iag-nes, 
*.  Quality  to  excite  astonishment. 

ASTONISHMENT,  as-tdnlsh-ineat, a.  A- 
mazetnent,  confusion  of  mind. 

To  ASTOUND,  astound',  v.  a.  To  astonish, 
to  confound  with  fear  or  wonder. 

ASTRADDLE,  ketrad'dl,  ad.  405.  With 
one's  legs  across  any  thing. 

ASTRAGAL,  ia'tri-gil,  a.  508.  A  little 
round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  at  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 

ASTRAL,  aVtril,  a.  Starry,  relating  to  the 
•tars. 

ASTRA  Y  jUrtA',  ad.    Ont  of  the  right  way. 

To  ASTRICT,  aa-trfetf ,  e.  a.  To  contract 
by  application.   - 

ASTRICTION,  lavtrik'akftn,  a.  The  act  01 
power  of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 

ASTRICTIVEj  la.trik'tfv,  a.  15S.  Stiptick, 
binding.  m     _  1 

ASTRICTORY,aa-trlk'tir-re,a,  Astringent. 

ASTRIDE,  i-atrlde',ed.  With  the  legs  open. 

ASTRIFEROUS*  aa-trif e-rfia,  a.  Bearing, 
or  haying  stars. 

To  ASraiNGE,  As-trfoje>.  a.  To  make  a 
contraction,  to  make  the  Jparts  draw  together. 

ASTRINGENCY,  ia-trin'jen-ee.  a.  The 
power  of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 

ASTRINGENT,  aa-trb'jent,  a.  Bindiag, 
contracting.  __ 

ASTROGRAPHY,  4a-tr6a/r4-fe,a.  518.  The 
science  of  describing  the  surs. 

ASTROLABE,  aa'trd-labe,  a.  An  instru- 
ment chiefly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  pole,  the  sun,  or  stars,  at  sea. 

ASTROLOGER,  aa-troTo-j&r,  a.  One  that, 
eapinosuig  the  influence  of  the  stars  to  have 
a  casual  power,  professes  to  Sort  tell  or  dis- 
cover events* 


ASTRONOMY,  aa-tron'ne-me,  a.  A  mixed 
mathematical  science,  teaching  the  know- 
ledge of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes, 
motions,  distances,  periods,  eclipses,  and 
order.  518. 

ASTRO-THEOLOGY,  as'tro-fnc-oTo-je,  a. 
Divinity  founded  on  the  observation  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

ASUNDER,  i-sun'dui,  ad.  98.  Apart,  se- 
parately, not  together. 

ASYLUM,  i-ailnm^.  A  sanctuary*  a  retVge. 

ty  Nothing  can  shew  mare  plainly  the  tendency  of 
our  laocnage  to  aa  aatepeaelUraafte  accent  than  the 
vulgar  profiaocUdon  of  this  word,  which  generally 
places  toe  accent  on  the  first  pliable.  This  is.  however, 
an  unpardonable  offence  to  a  Latin  ear,  which  hisitts 
on  preserving  the  accent  of  the  original  whenever  w« 
adopt  a  Latiw  word  into  oat  owa  langaaga  watawai 
alteration.— See  Principles,  No.  30* 

ASYMETRY,  aVgim'ml-tri,  a.  Contrariety 
to  symmetry,  disproportion* 

ASYMPTOTE,  a* aim-tote,  a.    Aeymptoten 
are  right  lines,  which  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  acme  curve,  but  which  woald  never 
meet; 
&  I  have  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  aceeatuasteo  on 

the  first  syllabic,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  and  Dr.  Ash's  on 

the  second. 

ASYNDETON,  i-ain'di- ton,  #.  A  figure 
in  grammar,  when  a  conjunction  copulative  is 
omitted. 

AT,  it,  prvp.  At  before  a  place  notea  the 
nearness  of  the  place,  as,  a  man  is  at  the  boose 
before  he  b  in  it ;  At,  before  a  word  signify*, 
ing  time,  notes  the  co-existence  of  the  time 
wfih  the  event ;  At  before  n  superlative  adjec* 
tive  implies  in  the  state,  as  at  most,,  in  the, 
state  of  most  perfection,  &c  At  signifies  the 
putifttW  condition  of  the  person,  a»f  at  peace; 
At  sometimes  marks  employment  or  attention, 
as,  he  is  at  wora;At  U  sometimes  the  same  with- 
furnished  with,  as,  a  man  at  arras  *,  At  some- 
times notes  the  place  where  any  thing  is,  aa 
he  is  at  home ;  At  sometimes  ia  nearly  the 
same  as  In,  noting  situation ;  At  some- 
times seems  to  signify  in  the  power,  or  obe- 
dient to,  aa,  at  your  service ;  At  all,  in  any 
manner. 

ATABAL.  (kf 4-bal,  a.  A  kind  of  tabour  used 
by  the  Moots. 

ATARAXY,  If t4-rik-afc,  a.  517.  Exemption 
from  vexation,  tranquility. 


ASTROMKSlAN^aV^ro-lo'ji-a^a,  Atfro-    ATHANOR,  fr*'*-n$r,  a.  160.  A  digesting 
loger.  **    furnace  to  keep  heat  tor  some  tuna, 
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ATHEISM,  at*e4sm,#.  505.  The  disbelief 
of  a  God 


ATHEIST,  a'tte-ist,  *,  On*  tgat  denies  Ae 

existence  of  God. 
ATHEISTICAL,  a*faMs't&*al,  a.    Give* 

to  atheism,  impious. 

ATHEISTICALLY,  a4ke<fe'te-kaI4e,  ad. 
In  an  atheistical  manner. 

ATH£ISTICALN£SS,Ui^.!8'te-Jkll-iiiM. 
The  quality  of  being  atheistical. 

A1HEISTICK,  a4fe-b'tlk,  a.  Given  to 
atheism. 

ATHEOUS,  a'tne-tkt,  «.  506.  Atheistiok, 
endless. 

ATHEROMA,  ta-eVi&'iua,  #.527.  A  species 

of  weii. 
ATHEROMATOUS,    fc*4.*4«»'JUtfo    a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  an  atheroma  oc  cusdy 

wen. 

ATHIRST,  i-taut*?,  a*.  106.  Thirsty,  in 
want  of  drink. 

ATHLETICK,  ifft-lltik,  a.  660.  Belonging 
to  wrestling ;  strong  of  body,  vigorous,  laity, 
robust. 

ATHWART,  &'tkwlrt,frep.  Across,  trans- 
verse to  any  thing ;  through. 

ATILT,  A-tilt',  ad.  With  the  action  of  a 
man  making  a  thrust;  in  the  posture  of  a 
barrel  raited  or  tilted  behind. 

ATLAS,  atlis,  s.    A  collection  of  maps ;  a 

large  scjuare  folio ;  so  roe  Urges  the  supporter  of 

a  building  ;  a  rioh  kind  of  silk. 
ATMOSPHERE,  ifmo-s&re,  *.    The  air 

that  encompasses  the  soKd  earth  on  all  sides. 
ATMOSPHERICAL,    fc-mo-sfeVt-kal,   a. 

Belonpng  to  the  atmosphere* 
ATOM,  if  torn,  s.  166.    Such  a  small  parti- 

deas  cannot  be  physically  divided ;  any  thing 

extrrmelv  small. 
ATOMIC ALji-tfm'e-kal,  a.    Consisting  of 

atoms ;  relating  to  atoms. 
ATOMIST,  itrto-mist,  $.    One  that  holds 

the  atomical  philosophy. 
ATOM Y,  af  o-me,  *.    An  atom. 

To  ATONE,  i-tone',  v.  n.  To  agree,  to 
accord ;  to  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  some- 
thing ;  to  ansvi er  for. 

To  ATONE,  i-tone',  v.  a.    To  expiate. 
ATONEMENT,  ktone Wat,  #.  Agreement, 

concord  ;  expiation,  expiatory,  equivalent. 
ATOP,  i-tip,  ad.  On  the  top,  at  the  top. 
ATRABILARIAN,    it~tri-b^l»'re4n,    a. 

Melancholy.  507. 

ATRABILARIOU9,  it-trl-b^'re-as,  «. 
My)t  nfTK*lick  - 

ATRABILABIOUSNESS,  it-tri-bi-la're- 

ns-nia,  $.  The  state  of  being  melancholy. 

ATRAMENTAL,  it-tia-mln'tal,  o.    Inky, 

ATRAMENTOUS,it-tri-men'tus,a.  Inky, 
Hack. 

ATROCIOUS,  i-feo'shnj,  a.  20?.  Wicked 
hi  a  high  degree,  enormous. 

ATROCIOUSLY,  i-tro'sbiU-lt\,  ad.    In  an 


ATROCrOUSNESS^-trofl^nca,^  Hie 
avafity  9*  being  taorawnelj  obntnaj, 


ATROCITY,  i.tros'ae-a,s.  Ml.     Horrible 

wickedness. 

ATROPHY,  at'tro-H,  s.  Want  of  nourish, 
ment,  a  disease. 

To  ATTACH,  it-ta1sh',  v.  «.  To  arrest,  to 
take  or  apprehend  ;  to  seise  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ; 
to  win;  to  gain  over,  to  enamour ;  to  fix  to 
one's  interest. 

ATTACHMENT,  it-titsh'meat,,*.  Adhe- 
rence, regard. 

To  ATTACK,  it-Ok',*.  a.    To  assault  an 

enemy  ;  to  begin  a  contest. 
ATTACK,  it-tik',  r.    An  assault 

ATTACKER,  at-tak'fir,  s.  08.  The  person 
that  attacks. 

To  ATTAIN,  it-bine',  e.  a.  To  gain,  to 
procure :  to  overtake ;  to  come  to:  to  reach  ; 
to  equal. 

To  ATTAIN,  it-One',  v.  n.  To  come  to  a 
certain  state ;  to  arrive  at. 

ATTAINABLE,  it-tane'i-bi, «.  Thai  which 
may  be  obtained,  procurable. 

AWAINABLENESS,  ^tane'aVbl-nea,  * 
The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

ATTAINDER,  It-tine  'dor,  *,  08^  Tka  act 
of  attainting  inlaw;  taint. 

ATTAINMENT,at-tWment,s.  That  which 
is  attained,  acquisition ;  the  act  or  power  of 
attaining. 

To  ATTAINT,  it-tanf ,  «.  a.  To  Attaint  is 
particularly  used  for  such  as  are  found  guilty  of 
some  crime  or  offence ;  to  taint,  to  corrupt. 

ATTAINT,  it-tanf,*.  Any  thing  injurious, 
as  illness,  weariness ;  stain,  spot,  taint. 

ATTAINTURE,  it-tine  tshure, «.  461.  Re- 
proach, imputation. 

To  ATTAMINATE,  it-tlm  e-nate,  0.  a.  To 
corrupt.     Not  used. 

To  ATTEMPER,  it-teWpor,  out.  To  mingle, 
to  weaken  by  the  mixture  of  something  else; 
to  regulate,  to  soften ;  to  mix  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  to  fit  to  something  else. 

To  ATTEMPERATE,  at-tim'pe-rate,  *.  m. 

To  proportion  to  something.  555. 
To  ATTEMPT,  it-tlmt',  tui.  412.  To  attack, 

a  ^??iSCS,ttP4OU  h  to  **y '  to  wwteavoor. 

ATTEMPT,  it-tlmf,  s.  412.  An  attack, 
an  essay,  an  endeavour. 

ATTEMPTABLE,  at-t&attl-bL «.  liable 
to  attempts  or  attacks. 

ATTEMPTER,  at-temf  tor,  s.  The  person 
that  attempts ;  an  endeovourer. 

To  ATTEND,  it-teW,  0.  a.  To  regard,  to 
fix  the  mind  upon;  to  wait  on ;  to  accompa- 
ny ;  to  be  present  with,  upon  a  summons  j ft© 
be  appendant  to;  to  be  consequent  to;  to 
stay  for. 

To  ATTEND,  it-tend'  «,  «.  To  yield  at- 
tontion  ;  to  stay,  to  delay. 

ATTENDANCE,  it-tentfinse,  t.  The  act 
of  waning  on  another  ;  service ;  the  persons 
waiting,  a  train ;  attention,  regard. 

ATTENDANT,  itten'daat,  J.  One  that 
attends :  one  that  belongs  to  the  train ;  one 
that  watts  as  a  suitor  or  agent;  one  that  is 
present  at  any  thing;  a  concomitant,  a  con- 
sequents  - 

ATTENDER,  it-ten'dar,«.08,  Omtoanjpn, 

associate 
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ATTENT,4t-t8nt>.    Intent,  attentive. 
ATTENTATES,  it-teVtatea,  *.     Proceed- 
ings in  a  court  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed. 
ATTENTION,  at-teVshun,  #.    The  act  of 

attending  or  heeding. 
ATTENTIVE,  at-teVtlv,  a.  168.    Heedful, 

regardful. 
ATTENTIVELY,  4t-tin'tiv-le,  orf.    Heed- 

fullv,  carefully.  ^      _     ,       _ 

ATTfeNTIVENESSyat-ten'dv-nes^.  Heed- 
fulness,  attention. 
ATTENUANT,  4t-t2n'&-4nt,a.  Endued  with 

the  power  of  making  tliin  or  slender. 
ATTENUATE,  at-tgn'a-ate,  01.   Made  thin 

or  slender. 
ATTENUATION,  at-tfa-ft-a'ahon, *.    The 

act  of  making  any  thing  thin  or  slender. 
ATTER,  at'tftr,  *.  08.    Corrupt  matter. 
To  ATTEST,  it-t&f .  v.  a.    To  bear  witness 

of,  to  witness  ;  to  call  to  witness. 
ATTESTATION,  4t-teVta'shun, a.    Testi- 
mony, evidence.    „    .  _ 
ATTIOUOUS,  4wfaa-fts,  a.    Hard  by. 
To  ATTINGE,  it-tlnje',  v.  a.     To  touch 

slight  I V. 
To  ATTIRE,  it-tW,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  ha- 
bit, to  array. 
ATTIRE,  it-tire',  s.     Clothes,  dress;   in 
hunting,  the  boms  of  a  buck  or  stag  \  in  bota- 
ny, the  flower  of  a  plant  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  impalement,  the  foliation,  and  the 
attire. 
ATTIRER,  it-tl'rur,  e.    One   that  attires 

another,  a  dresser. 
ATTITUDE,  at'te-tOde,  *.    A  posture,  the 
posture  or  action  in  which  a  statue  or  painted 
figure  is  placed.     ■ 
ATTOLLENT,  it-toTl&it,  a.    That  which 

raises  or  lifts  up. 
ATTORNEY,  at-tir'ne,  a.  166.  Such  a  per- 
son as  by  consent,  commandment,  or  request, 
takes  heed  to,  sees,  and  takes  upon  him  the 
charge  of  other  men's  business,  in  their  ab* 
sence;  one  who  is  appointed  or  retained 
to  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  at  law  ;  a 
law  ver 
ATTORNEYSHIP,  it-tfir'ne-ship,  s.    Hie 

office  of  an  attorney. 
ATTORNMENT,  it-turn'ment,  * .   A  yield- 
ing of  the  tenement  to  a  new  lord. 
To  ATTRACT,  at-trakt',  t>.  «.     To  draw 

to  something  ;  to  allure,  to  invite. 
ATTRACTICAL,  at-trak'ti-kal,  a.  Having 

the  power  to  draw. 
ATTRACTION,  at-trak  shun,  #.  The  power 
of  drawing  any  thing ;  tbe  power  of  alluring 
or  enticing. 
ATTRACTIVE,  at-trak'tlv,  a.  168.  Having 
the  power  to  draw  any  thing;  inviting,  allu- 
ring, enticing. 
ATTRACTIVE,  It-trlk'tiv,  s.    That  which 

draws  or  incites. 
ATTRACTIVELY,  it-traVtiv-le,  od.  With 

the  power  of  attracting. 
ATTRACTIVENESS,    it-trak'dv-nis,    s. 

The  quality  of  being  attractive. 
ATTR  ACTOR,  it-tral/tur,  a.  08.  The  agent 
that  attracts. 

ATTRACTATION,  4t-tr4k-ta'shtra,  a.  Fre- 
quent handling. 


ATTRAHENT,atrtfa-h2nt,4.  608,/.    That 

which  draws.  ...     *  __ 

ATTRIBUTABLE,  it-trlb'n-ta-bl,  a.   That 

which  mav  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 
To  ATTRIBUTE,  at'trlb-ate,  e.  o.  402.    To 

ascribe,  to  yield ;  to  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 
ATTRIBUTE, If  tre-bnte,  s.  402.  The  thing 

attributed  to  another;  quality  adherent;  a 

thing   belonging  to  another,  an  appendant  j 

reputation,  honour. 
ATTRIBUTION,  At-tre-bn'sh&n,  a.    Com- 
mendation. 
ATTIUTE,  lt-trlte',  a.    Ground,  worn  by 

rubbing, 
ATTRITENESS,4t-trife'n£s,s.    The  being 

much  worn. 
ATTRITION,  it-trlsh'ftn.  s.  607.    The  act 

of  wearing  things  by  robbing ;  jrrief  for  sin, 

arising  only  from  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the 

lowest  degree  of  repentance. 
To  ATTUNE,  it-tune',  v.  a.    To  make  any 

thing  musical ;  to  tone  one  thing  to  another. 

—See  Tune. 
ATWEEN,  4-tween',  ad.  or  prep.    Betwixt, 

between. 
ATWIXT,  4-twiksf  •  prep.   In  the  middle  of 

two  things. 
To  AVAIL,  4-vile',  e.  a.    To  profit,  to  turn 

to  profit :  to  promote,  to  prosper,  to  assist. 
AVAIL,   4-vUe',   a.      Profit,    advantage, 

benefit. 
AVAILABLE,  i-vala-bl,  a.     Profitable, 

advantageous  ;  powerful,  having  foice. 
A  V  AILABLENESS,4-val4-bl-n&,4.  Power 

of  promoting  the  end  for  which  it  is  used. 
AVAILABLY,  l-vala-ble,  «d.    Powerfully, 

profitably. 
AVAILMENT,4-vale'm&it,s.   Usefulness, 

advantage. 
To  AVALE,  4-vkle',  e.  a.    To  let  fall,  to 

depress. 
AVANT-GUARD,  4-v4nt'gard,  *.  The  van. 
AVARICE,  4v'a-rlfl,  a.  142.    Covetousness, 

insatiable  desire. 
AVARICIOUS,  4v-4-rish'as,  a.  202.     Co- 

vetous. 
AVARICIOUSLY,  4v-4-r?sh'us-le,  ad.  Co- 

tetously* 
AVARICIOUSNESS,   4v-4-rlsh'us-nes,  #. 

Tlie  quality  of  being  avaricious. 
A  VAUNT,  4-vantf ,  interject.  216.    A  word 

of  abhorrence,  by  which  any  one  is  driven 

away.  m 

AUBURNE,  4w^urn,  o.    Brown,  of  a  tan 

colour. 
AUCTION,  awk'sh&n,*.  A  manner  of  sale 

in  which  one  person  bids  after  another;  the 

tiling  sold  by  auction* 
AUCTIONARY,awk'shnn-4-re,a.  Belong 

ing  to  an  auction. 
AUCTIONEER,   awk-shnn-eer ,  a.     torn 

person  that  manages  an  auction.  275. 
AUCTIVE,  iwk'tlv,*.  168.  Of  an  increasing 

auality.     Not  utfd* 
CUPATION,aw-ku-p4'*un,s.  Fowling, 
bird  catching. 
AUDACIOUS,  aw-da-shis  a.  202.    Bold, 
1  impudent, 
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AUDACIOUSLY,  aw-da-'ahus-le,*</.  Bold- 
It,  impudently. 

AUDACIOUSNESS,  Aw^ashus-nes,*.  Im- 
pudence. 

AUDACITY,  Aw-dAVe-te,  a.  511.  Spirit, 
boldness. 

AUDIBLE,  eVde-bL a.  406.  That  which 
HAT  be  perceived  by  hearing  i  load  enough  to 

AUDIBLENESS,  iw'de^l-nes,  a.  Capa- 
bieness  of  being  heard. 

AUDIBLY,  Aw'de-ble,  ad.    fa  such  a  man- 

nrr  a*  to  be  heard. 
AUDIENCE,  AVje-ense,  a.  293, 204.    The 

act  of  bearing  ;  the  liberty  of  speaking  granted, 
a  bearing  ;  an  auditor?,  persons  collected  to 
bear  ;  the  reception  of  any  man  who  delivers 


AUDIT,  AwMit,  a.    A  final  account 

To  AUDIT,  Awdfe, «.  a.  To  take  an  account 

BPafly. 

AUDITION,  iw-d  Won,  $.  607.    Hearing. 
AUDITOR,  Aw'de-tar,  $.  06,  508,  6.     A 

;  at  person  employed  to  take  an  ac- 

it  ultimately  ;  a  king  s  officer,  who,  yearly 

■iaing  the  accounts  of  all  the  ander-om- 

cers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general  book. 

AUDITORY,   Aw'de-tSr-ie,  a.  657.    That 

which  has  the  power  of  hearing. 

AUDITORY,  aw'd£-tar-re,s.  An  audience, 
a  collection  of  persons  assembled  to  hear ;  a 
pJaoe  where  lectures  are  io  be  heard. 

AUDITRESS,  aVde-trls,  «.  The  woman 
that  hears. 

To  A V  EL,  A-veT,  v.  a.    To  pnll  away. 

AYEMARY,  a-ve-ma'ie,  a.  A  form  of  wor- 
ship in  tumour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AVENAGE,  aVen-ldje,  a.  01.  A  certain 
quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a  landlord. 

To  AVENGE,  A-vAnje',  v.  a.  To  revenge; 
to  punish. 

AVENGEANCE,  l-YeVjiue,  $.  244.  Pu- 
nithmeiit. 

AVENGEMENT,  A-Tenje'mint,  a.  Venge- 
sitee,  revenge 

AVENGER,  a-venjur,  a.  Puniaher;  re- 
venper,  taker  of  vengeance. 

AVENS,  aVenx,  a.    Herb  Beanet. 

AVENTURE,  A-ven'tahure,  a.  461.  A  mis- 
chance, a  causinpa  man's  death,  without  felony. 

AVENUE,  aVe-no,  a.  885, 608.  A  way  by 
which  any  place  may  be  entered  ;  an  alley,  or 
walk  of  trets  before  a  houke. — See  Revenue. 

T»  A  YER,  A-vir'  v. a.  To  declare  positively. 

AVERAGE,  aYftr-aje,  a.  90, 655.  That  duty 
or  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the 
king  ;  a  medium,  a  mean  proportion. 

AVERMENT,  A-YeVment,  a.  Establishment 
•f  any  thing  by  evidence. 

AVERNAT,A-veVnAt,s.  A  sort  of  grape. 

To  AVERUNCATE,  Iv-eWfag'kate,  v.  a. 

To  root  up.  91, 406. 
AVERS  ATION,  av-er-saahun,a.    Hatred, 

abhorrence. 

AVERSE,  A-veW,  a.  Malign,  not  favour- 
able ;  not  pleased  with,  unwilling  to. 

AVERSELY,  i-veWie,  ad.  Unwillingly ; 
aackwardiy. 

AVOttENESS,  a-vWaee,#  Unwilling- 
backwardness. 


AVERSION,  A-Tir'ahun,  *.  Hatred,  dis- 
like, detestation ;  the  cause  of  aversion. 

To  AVERT,  i-verf ,  v.  a.  To  turn  aside,  to 
turn  oft,  to  put  by. 

AUGER,  aw'gur,  a.  06, 166.  A  carpenter'* 
tool  to  bore  holes  with. 

AUGHT,  awt,  pronoun,  808.  Any  thing. 

ty  This  word  Is  not  a  pruooao,  as  Dr.  Joaasou  has 
marked  it,  bat  a  tabsUolive. 

To  AUGMENT,  Awg-mintf,  v.  a.  To  in- 
crease, to  make  bigger  or  more. 

To  AUGMENT,  awg-ment',  c.  a.     To  in* 

crease,  to  grow  bigser. 
AUGMENT,  Awg-menf ,  a.  402.    Increaae ; 

state  of  increase. 
AUGMENTATION,    Awg-mea-ta'shun,  a. 

The  act  of  increasing  or  making  bigger  ;  the 

state  of  being  made  bigger ;  the  thing  added, 

by  which  another  is  made  bigger. 
AUGUR,  aw'gur, «.  06, 106.    One  who  pre- 

tends  to  predict  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

To  AUGUR,  aw'gur,  e.  a.  To  guess,  to  con- 
jecture by  signs. 

To  AUGURATE,  iVgu-rate,  v.  a.  01.  To* 
judge  by  augury. 

AUGURATION,   aw-gu-Ta'shun,  a.     The 

practice  of  augury. 
AUGURER,  aw'gur-ir,  a.  556.    The  same 

with  augur. 

AUGUR1AL,  aw-gu're-Al,  a.     Relating  to 

augury. 
AUGURY,  iw'gu-re,  a.  170.     The  act  of 

erognosticating  by  omens  ;  the  rules  observed 
y  augurs ;  an  omen  or  prediction. 

AUGUST,  Aw-gust',  a.  404.    Great,  grand, 

roval  magnificent. 
AUGUST,   AVgust,  a.    The  name   of  the 

eighth  month  from  January  inclusive. 

AUGUSTNESS,  Iw-g&st'nea,  a.    Elevation 

of  look,  dignity. 

AVIARY,  a've-A-re,  s,  505.  A  place  enclosed 

to  keep  birds  in. 
AVIDITY,  A-vid'e-te,  a.     Greediness,  ea- 

Iterneis. 
AVITOUS,  AVe-toa,  a.  608, 814.    Left  by  a 

man's  ancestors.     Not  used. 
To  AVIZE,  A-vlze',  r.  a.    To  counsel;  to 

bethink  himself,  to  consider. 
AULD,  iwld,  a.    Old.    Not  used. 
AULETICK,  aw-leV&,  a.  600.    Belonging 

to  pipes. 
AULICK,  iwllk,a.  Belonging  to  the  court. 
AULN,  Awn,  a.  A  Fiench  measure  of  length, 

an  ell. 
To  AUM  AIL,  Aw -male',  v.  a.  To  variegate. 
AUNT,int,s.2i4.  A  father  or  mother's  sister. 

AVOCADO,  av-o-ki'do,  a.    A  plant— See 

Lumhago. 
To  AVOCATE,  Av'ro-klte,  *.  a.  01.  To  call 

away. 

AVOCATION,  Ay-vo-ka 'shun,  a.  The  act 
of  calling  aside ;  the  businesj  that  calls. 

To  AVOID,  A-rSld',  e.  a.  200.  To  shun,  to 
escape  ;  to  endeavour  to  shun  J  to  evacuate, 

to  V5'*        A    %» 

To  AVOID,  A-toM',  v.  a.    To  retire ;  to  be- 
come void  or  vacant. 
AVOIDABLE,  A-Toid'A-bl,  a.    That  which 

k    may  be  avoided  or  escaped. 
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AVOIDANCE,  tvoWfatse,  s.    Tke  ad  off  AUSPICIOUS,  aw-spkh'As,  a.  999.    Wit* 
avoiding  ^  the  course  by  which  any  thing  ia  I     omens  of  success ;  prosperous,  fortunate ;  fla* 


carried  off. 
AVOIDER,  4-Ydld'er,  *.  9ft.     The  person 
that  shuns  any  thing ;  the  person  that  carries 
any  thine  away  ;  the  vessel  in  which  things 
are  carried  away. 

AVOIDLESS,  {-▼Okies,  a.    Inevitable. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  iv-^r-du-poi^,  a.  309.  A 
kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains 
sixteen  ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a 
pound  Troy  as  \7  to  14* 

AVOLATION,  Av-o-la'sbiib,  a.  The  flying 
•way. 

To  AVOUCH,  i-voutsh',  ©.  e.  To  afirm,  to 
maintain ;  to  produce  in.  favour  of  auother  ;  to 
vindicate,  to  justify. 

AVOUCH,  ft-vo&tsh', «.  ftia.  Declaration, 
evidence. 

AVOUCH  ABLE,  sWUtsh&bl,  a.  That  may 
be  avouched. 

AVOUCHES,  a-voitah'er,  t.  He  that 
avouches. 

To  AVOW.  a-viu',  ».  a.  To  justify,  to  de- 
clare openly. 

AVOWABLE,  i-Yoa'i-bi,  a.  That  which 
may  be  openly  declared. 

AVOWAL,  a-ro&'il,  a.  Justificatory  decla- 
ration. 

AVOWEDLY,  i-vo&'ed.le,  ad.  *64.  In  an 
avowed  manner. 

AVOWEE,  av-61-e', a.  He  to  whom  the 
right  of  advowsrm  of  any  church  belongs* 

AVOWER,  4-vou'ur,  a.  98.  He  that  avows 
or  justifies* 

AVOWRY,  i-v&u're,  *.  Where  one  takes 
a  distress,  the  taker  shall  justify  for  what  cause 
he  took  it ;  which  is  called  his  avowrv. 

AVOWSAL,&-yo&'z41,s.442.  A  confession, 

AVOWTRY,  a-vou'ti  e,  a.     Adultery. 

AURATE,  aw'rjtte,  «.    A  sort  of  pear. 

AURELIA,  aw-rele-1  A  term  used  for 
the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  mag- 
got of  any  species  of  insects,  the  chrysalis. 

AURICLE,  ftw're-kl,  t.  405.    The  external 

ear  ;  two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  two 
muscular  caps,  covering  the  two  ventricle* 
thereof. 

AURICULA,  Iwtik'Ul,  «.    Bear's  ear,  a 

flower.  .     • 

AURICULAR,  aw-rLVa-utr,  a.    Within  the 

sense  or  reach   of  hearing  |  secret  told  iu 

tiie  ear. 
AURICULARLY,  Iw-rik'u-la1  r-le,  ad.   In  a 

secret  manner*     _ 
AURIFEROUS,  aw-iifte-roi> «,  That  which 

produces  gold. 
AURIGATION,  aw-reVga'ahan,  a.    The  act 

of  driving  carriages*    Not  used. 

AURORA,  iw-r&'ri,  s.  645.  A  species  of 
Crowfoot ;  the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates,  of 
day,  poetically  the  morning. 

AUSCULTATION,  iws-kul-ta'shfci,  s.  A 
hearkening  or  listening  to. 

AUSPICE,  ftw'spls, «.  140, 142.  The  omens 
of  any  future  undertaking  drawn  from  birds  ', 
protection,  favour  shown ;  influence,  good  de- 
rived to  others  from  the  piety  of  their  patron. 
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.  vourable,  kind,  propittoua;  lucky,  happy, 
applied  to  things. 

AUSPICIOUSLY,  iw-spJsh'4s-le,  ad.  Hap- 
pily, prosperously. 

AUSPICIOUSNESS,  Iw-splsa'as-nes,  aaV- 
Prosperity,  happiness. 

AUSTERE,  iw-stere',  a.     Severe,  harsh,. 

rigid ;  sour  of  taste,  harsh. 
AUSTERELY,  aw-sterele,  atL    Severely, 

rigidly. 

AUSTERENESS,  iw-stere'nls,  s.  Severity, 
strictness,  rigour ;  roughness  in  taste. 

AUSTERITY,  Iw-steVe-te,  s.  511.  Severity, 
mortified,  life,  strictness j  cruelty,  harsh  dis- 
cipline. 

AUSTRAL,  Wira!,  a.  Southern. 
AU&TMNfi,  aw04tr!n>  a.  14Q/.    Southern. 
AUTHENTICAL,  iw^lnte-ktl,  a.    A«- 
thentick.  509. 

AUTHENTICALLY,  aw^neWti.k4l*1^  aaV 
With  circumstances  requisite  to  procnm  aa- 
thority 

AUTHENTICALNESS,aw-fA&'t*-k4l-B&, 
t.  The  quality  of  being  authentick,genuinenea9. 

To  AUTHENTICATE,  iw-taeVte-kate,  vm. 

To  establish  any  thing  by  authority.  91. 

tT  I  have  inserted  this  word  without  any  precedent 
from  our  other  Dictionaries;  bat  it  is,  in  my  opftnloo, 
sufficiently  established  by  good  usage  to  give  it  a  place 
in  ail  of  tneoju 

AUTHENTICITY,  iw-f aln-tls'se-te,*.  Au- 
thority, genuineness. 

AUTHfeNTICK,  aw-lAeVtlk,  a.  That  whick 
has  every  thing  sequisite  to  give  it  authority. 

AUTHENTICKLY,aw-r*eVtik-le,ad.  Afte* 
an  au  then  tick  manner* 

AUTHENTICKNESS,  aw-MeVtik-nla,  a. 
Authenticity. 

AUTHOR,  Iv/ttur,  s.  98,  418.  The  first 
beginner  or  mover  of  any  thing :  the  efficient, 
he  that  effects  or  produces  anv  thing ;  the  first 
writer  of  any  thing ;  a  writer  in  general. 

AUTHORITATIVE,  Iw-f/i6r'e-ta-tlr,  o\ 
Having  due  authority  ;  having  an  air  of.  au- 
thority. 

AUTHORITATIVELY,  iw-tt6r'e-ta-t1v-ley 
ad.  In  an  authoritative  manner,  with  a  show 
of  authority  ;  with  due  authority. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS,aw-fAorfi  tadr- 
nea,  s.    Authoritative  appearance. 

AUTHORITY.lw-f  Aor'e-te,* .  Legal  power  ; 
influence,  credit ;  power,  rule  j  support,  coun- 
tenance ;  testimony ;  credibility. 
f^t  This  word  i*  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten aittoritjf.    This  affected  pronunciation  Is  traced 
to  a  gentleman  who  wa»  one  of  the  greatest  ornaneots 
of  tba.law,  as  well  as  one  of  the  politest  areolars  of 
the  ace,  and  whoa*  authority  has  been  sufficient  to 
sway  the  bench  and  the  bar,  though  author,  authen- 
tic, theetre,  theory,  fa.  sad  a  thousand  similar  words 
where  the  th  la  heard,  are  'constantly  taring  them  in 
the  f  «ce. 

The  public  ew,  hnwerer,  is  not  so  far  vkiated  as  to 
acknowledge  this  innovation :  for  though  it  may  with 
security,  and  even  approbation,  be  pronounced  ia 
WesJssttotter  Hall,  It  weald  aot  beqnite  so  safe  for  an 
actor  to  adopt  It  on  the  stage. 

t  word,  which  is  derived  .from  It,  ought,  cm  that 


to  profpostkka. 
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—^teosettjt.  Bit  Urate  observes", that,  ac 
cording  to  tbobest  Latin  critics,  tbe  word  ought  to  be 
written  muct#rUast  and  Uut,  according  to  this'  re  a. 
■earing,  we  ought  to  writ*  aad  pronounce  attctority 
aad  auctor:  but  Chit,  I  presume,  is  fjuther  than  these 
iaaovators  wemid  choose  to  go.  Tbe  truth  it,  auch  siu- 
gaJartiies  of  pronunciation  should  be  left  to  the  lower 
erstics ;  who,  like  coxcombs  in  dress,  would  be  utterly 
WMoticcd  if  they  were  not  distingaibhed  by  petty  de- 
vtatknas  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

AUTHORIZATION,  aw-rAo-re-aa'shdn,  t. 
Establishment  by  Authority. 

To  AUTHORIZE,  aw'tAo-rlze,  *\a.  To  give 
authority  to  any  person  ;  to  make  any  thing 
legal ;  to  establish  any  thing  by  aathority  j 
to  justify,  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  right;  to 
give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing, 

AUTOCBASY,  iw-t*k'ri<e,  ,.  510.    Inde- 

pendent  power.  . 
AUTOGRAPH,  aw'to-*r(f,t.    A  particular 

person's  writing,  the  original. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL,  lw-to-gitf«-k*l,  a. 
Of  one's  own  writing. 

AUTOMATICAL,  Sw4b-vAtkJfk%+  Hay- 
ing the  power  of  moving  itself. 

AUTOMATON,  aw-t£n'a-ton,  «.  A  ma. 
chine  that  hath  tbe  power  of  motion  within 
itself. 

AUTOMATOUS,  aw-tom's-tos,  a.  Having 
m  Itself  the  power  of  motion. 

AUTONOMY,  aw-ton'oi-me, «.  518.  The 
fiviiig  according  to  one's  own  mind  and  pre- 
scription.   Not  in  nse. 

AUTOPSY,  iw'tdp-se,  #.  Ocular  demon- 
stration. 

AUTOPTICAL,  lw-tot>'te-ka1,a^PerceiTed 
by  one's  own  eyes.  • 

AUTOPTICALLY,    Iw-top'te-kll-li,    «d. 

Bv  means  of  one's  own  eyes. 
AUTUMN,  aVtum,  t.  411.    The  season  of 

Ae  year  between  summer  and  winter. 

AUTUMNAL,  Iw-tum'nlj,  a.  Belonging  to 
aura  mit. 

AVULSION,  t-vfa'shin,  a.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing one  thins  from  another.        . 

AUXES1S,  fcvg-ze'sis, «.  47$,  520.  Am- 
ptification. 

*¥™HA^fy^'jtr.4TB.\  «.  and  a. 
AUXILIARY,  awg-zfryl-ri,  jHelperV 
,  smant ;  helping,  assisting. 

ATmUATfON,awg-ztU-a'Bhun,,.  Help, 


To  AWAkr,  t-w&te',  «.  a.    To  expect  to 

AWAIT,  t-wife7;  s.    AmbuaL 

^Sf^fw.**  To  row  out 
of  sleep ;  to  raise  from  any  state  resembling 
sleep ;  to  pot  into  new  action. 

To  A WABJM-wike>. ».  To  break  from 
sleep,  to  cease  to  sleep. 

**[£*>  *****'*  «•  Without  sleep,  not 
steeping.  ri 

To  AWAKEN,  i-wiAn,  10S.— See  Awake. 
To  AWARD,  4-wtrd',  v.  a.    To  adjudge, 

tojts*  anything  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  2 

jwdge,  to  determine. 

4 oetenSttrtioT^',  *"    Jwdfflieilt»  wntence, 

AWARE,  i.wire',0.  Vigilant,  atteatiie. 
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To  AWARE,  A-wsW,  o.  ».  Td  taeware,  to 
he  cautious, 

AWAY,  4-way7,  ad.  Absent  from  any  place 
or  person ;  let  as  go;  begone  j  out  of  one's 
own  power. 

AWE,  aw,  s.    Reverential  fear,  reverence. 
To  AWE,  aw,  v.  o.    To  strike  with  rever- 
ence, or  (ear. 

AWEBAND,  iVbind,  9;    A  chock. 

AWFUL,  awTol,  a.  173,  406.  That  which 
strikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence ;  wor- 
shipful, invested  with  dignity ;  struck  with 
awe,  timorous. 

AWFULLY,  tw'ful-l^ad.  In  a  reverential 
manner. 

AWFULNESS,  aVfoi-nis,  9.  The  quality 
of  striking  with  awe,  solemnity  ;  the  state  of 
being  struck  with  awe. 

AWHILE,  1-hwbV,  ad.  397.    Some  time. 

AWKWARD,  iwk'war<l,«.  475.  Inelegant 
nnpolite,  untaught;  unready,  unhandy,  clum- 
sy ;  perverse,  untoward. 

A^K^ARpLY,  JwkVurdai,od.  Clumsily, 
unreadily,  inelegantly.  * 

AWKWARDNESS,  iwk  wird-nes,  9.    In. 

elegance,  want  of  gentility,  clumsiness. 
AWL,  all,  9.    A  pointed  instrument  to  bore 

holes.  r 

AWLESS,  aVlfe,  a.    Without  reverence ; 

a  mS!£  *  i he  po wer  of  causin«  reverence. 

AWME,  awm,  9.  A  Dutch  measure  answer- 
ing to  what  in  England  is  calk  d  a  tierce,  or 
one  seventh  of  an  English  ton. 

AWNING,  aw'ning,  9. 410.  A  cover  spread 
over  a  boat  or  vessel  to  keep  off  tbe  weather. 

AWOKE,    4-wAke',  9.     The  preterite   of 

Awake. 

AWORK.  t-wirk',  ad.  165.  On  work,  in  a 
state  of  labour.  ^Wi 

AWORKING,4.wuik1ng,  «*  In  the  state 
of  working. 

AWRY,  i-rl',  ad.  474.  Not  in  a  straight 
direction,  obliquely  ;  asquint,  with  oblique 
vision ;  not  level,  unevenly  ;  not  equally  be- 
tween two  points ;  not  in  a  right  state,  per- 
versely. '  r 

AXE,  Iks,  9.    An  instrument  consisting  of 

a  metal  head,  with  a  sharp  edge. 
AXLLLAR,  aks'aft-lar,  47*.;  a.  Belong*)* 
AX.^ARY,  Ikszh-lk-re,  \      totheTn?. 

pit. — See  Maxillary. 

AXIOM,  te'shum.  9.  479.  A  proposition 
evident  at  first  sight.  *    v**  w* 

AXIS,  4k'sis,  9,  The  line,  real  or  imari- 
nary,  that  passes  through  any  thing,  on  whfch 
it  mav  revolve.  v  ^ 

A^^kTal  *U  V  tt*^«* 

AJLLE-TT^Rilr/al-tree,;  passes  through 
the  midst  of  the  wheel,  on  which  tbe  circum. 
volutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed. 

AY,  ie,  ad.  105.    Yes 

D^iolarV.I>ireCt,0,U  to  Fo^€ia•V•'  *r****  ■*  *'• 
AYE,  Ik,  ad.  Always,  to  eternity,  forever. 
AYGREEN,  atgriln,  s.     Tbe  same  with 
hooseleek. 

AYRY,  td7  «,-$«•  Airy. 
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AZIMUTH,  aVe'mfo*,  #.    The  azimuth  of 

the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  an  arch  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  any  given  vertical 
line ;  magnetical  azimuth,  is  an  arch  of  the 
horizon  contained  between  the  sun's  azimuth 
circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian ;  azimuth 
compass,  is  an  instrument  used  at  sea  fur  find- 
ing the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth. 

AZURE,  a'zhore,  «,  484. 461.    Bine,  faint 
bloc 


B. 


BAA,  b2,  *.  77.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 

To  BAA,  bl,  v.  ft.     To  cry  like  a  sheep. 
To  BABBLE,  baVbl,  c. «.  406.    To  prattle 

like  a  child ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  tell  secrets  ;  to 

talk  much. 
BABBLE,  baWbl,  t.    Idle  talk,  senseless 

prattle. 
BABBLEMENT,  baVbl-mint,  a,    Sense- 

less  prate. 
BABBLER,  baVbl&r,  08.    An  idle  talker ; 

a  teller  of  secrets* 
BABE,  babe,  «.    An  infant 
BABERY,  ba'bur-re,    «.  558.     Finery  to 

pleMse  a  babe  or  child. 
BABISH,  ba'bish.a.    Childish. 
BABOON,  bl-boon , «.    A  monkey  of  the 

largest  kind. 
BABY,  ba^be,  *.  vulgarly  baVbe.    A  child, 

an  infant  ;  a  small   image,  in  itnitatiou  of  a 

child,  which  girls  play  with. 

BACCATED,  b4kfka-t$d,  a.  Beset  with 
pearls.     Having  many  berries. 

BACCHANALIAN,  ba^-ka-nale-an, «.  A 

drunkard. 
BACCHANALS,    bltfta-nate,    *>      The 

•  drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 
BACCHUS    BOLE,    biklcos-bole,  *.    A 

lower,  not  tall,  but  very  full  and  broad-leaved. 

BACCIFEROUS,    b£k-slrtros,     a.    655. 

Berry-bearing. 

BACHELOR,  bfttsh'e-lur,  «.  A  man  un- 
married ;  a  man  who  takes  his  first  degrees ; 
a  knight  of  the  lowest  order. 

BACHELOR'S  BUTTON,  batsh'e-lnn- 
bat'tn,  s.  170.    Campion,  an  herb. 

BACHELORSHIP,  bftsh'i-lur-sbJp,  $.  The 
condition  of  a  bachelor. 

BACK,  bik,  8,  The  hinder  part  of  the 
body ;  the  outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it  is 
shut ;  the  rear ;  the  place  behind  ;  the  part  of 
amy  thing  out  of  sight ;  the  thick  part  of  any 
tool,  opposed  to  the  edge. 

BACK,  bak,  ad.  To  the  place  whence  one 
came ;  backward  from  the  present  station ; 
behind,  not  coming  forward ;  toward  things 

•  past ;  again,  in  return  ;  again,  a  second  time. 

To  BACK,  bak,  c.  a.  To  mount  a  horse ; 
to  break  a  horse  ;  to  place  upon  the  back  ;  to 
maintain,  to  strengthen;  to  justify,  to  sop- 
port;  to  second. 

To  BACKBITE,  baVbfo,  *.  av  To  censure 
or  reproach  the  absent 
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BACKBITER,  btk'bl-tar, «.  A  privy  calum- 
niator, censurer  of  the  absent. 

BACKDOOR,  baVdoie,  «.  The  door  be- 
hind the  home. 

BACKED,  bakt,  a.  350.    Having  a  back. 

BACKFRIEND,  blk'fre'nd,  $.  An  enemy 
in  secret. 

BACKGAMMON,  bak-gam'mun,  8.  A 
play  or  game  with  dice  and  tables.  166. 

BACKHOUSE,  bak'house,  a.  The  build- 
ings behind  the  chief  part  of  the  house. 

BACKPIECE,  blk'peeae,  a.    The  piece  of 

armour  which  covers  the  back. 

BACKROOM,  bik'roora, «.  A  room  behind. 
BACKSIDE,  baVslde,  «.    The  hinder  part 

of  any  thing;  the  hind  part  of  an  animal ;  the 

yard  or  ground  behind  a  house. 
To  BACKSLIDE,  bik-sllde',  v. ».  497.  To 

fall  oif. 

ty  I  have  iu  this  word  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  ae> 
reutuatiou  on  the  secoud  syllable  lo  Mr.  Sheridan** 
vii  the  first ;  for  the  reasons  see  IViuclple*  aiidvr  the 
number  marked.  Dr.  Ash,  Rntick,  Scott,  aud  Perry, 
are  on  the  side  of  Mr.  8beridan;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
and  W,  Johnston  only  un  that  which  1  have  chosen  ; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash,  by  marking  the  noan 
backslider  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as 
it  is  always  heard,  have. betrayed  th«4r  pronunciation 
of  the  verb.;  for  one  of  these  modes  mast  be  wrong, 
as  the  verbal  oonn  mast  unquestionably  have  the 
same  accent  as  the  verb. 

BACKSLIDER,   baWt'dir,   s.   08.     An 

apostate. 
B ACKST AFF,  b&k  stAf,  a.    An  instnunont 

useful  in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 

BACKSTAIRS,  blk'stara,  s.    The  private 

stains  in  the  house. 
BACKSTAYS,  bik'stase,  8.    Ropes  which 

keep  the  mast  from  pitching  forward. 

BACKSWORD,  bik'sord,  a.   Aawoidwith 

one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARDS,  baVworda,  ad.  88.  With 
the  back  forwards ;  towards  the  back  ;  on  the 
back  ;  from  the  present  station  to  the  place 
behind ;  regressivtiy ;  towards  something 
past ;  out  -of  the  progressive  slate ;  from  a 
better  to  a  worse  state  ;  past,  in  time  past. 

BACKWARD,  bJtk'wnrd,  «.  Unwilling, 
averse ;  hesitating ;  slupgish,  dilatory  ;  dull, 
not  quick,  or  apprehensive. 

BACKWARD,  baVword,  ad.    The  things 

bJTcKWARDLY,  b&Vaid-le,'fld.  Un- 
willingly, aversely. 

BACKWARDNESS,  blkVird-nfe,  a.  Dul- 
ness,  sluggishness. 

BACON,  balm,  $.  IT0.  The  flesh  of  a 
hog  salted  and  dried. 

BAD,  bid,  a.  IU,  not  good;  vicious,  cor- 
rupt; unfortunate,  unhappy;  hurtful,  un- 
wholesome ;  sick. 

BADE,  bid,  75.    The  preterite  of  Bid. 

BAD&E,  bidje,  «.  74.  A  mark  or  cogni- 
sance worn  ;  a  tokeu  by  which  one  is  knoann  ? 
the  mark  of  any  thing. 

To  BADGE,  bidje,  c. «.    To  mark. 

BADGER,  b&d'j&r,  «.  98.  A  brock,  an 
animal. 

BADGER,  bld^ur,  a.  One  that  buys  corn 
and  victuals  in  one  place,,  and  carries  it  to* 
another. 

BADLY,  bidle,  «sV  Not  well. 
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BADNESS,  bid'afe,  a.  Want  of  good 
qaalities. 

Te  BAFFLE,  biffl,  t>.  «.  405.  To  elude ; 
to  confound  ;  to  crush. 

BAFFLER,  biflor,  t.  98.  He  that  baffles. 

BAG,  big,  a.  A  sack,  or  pouch ;  that  part 
of  animal*  in  which  tome  particular  juices  are 
contained,  as  the  poison  of  vipers  ;  an  or- 
namental parse  of  silk  tied  to  men's  hair ;  a 
term  used  to  signify  quantities,  as  a  bag  of 
pepper. 

To  BAG,  big,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  bag;  to 
load  with  a  bag. 

To  BAG,  big,  t>.  *.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag. 

BAGATELLE,  blg-tUft',  j.  A  trifle.  Not 
English. 

BAGGAGE,  b*Wgfcije,  «.  90.  The  furni- 
ture of  an  army ;  a  worthless  woman. 

BAGNIO,  baWyo,  $.  888.  A  house  for 
bathiugand  sweating. 

BAGPIPE,  big'prpe,  t.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes. 

BAGPIPER,  bigfpl-pur,  a.  98.  One  that 
pk»»  on  a  bagpipe. 

BAIL,  bale,  a.  Bail  is  the  freeing  or  set- 
ting at  liberty  one  arrested  or  imprisoned 
upon  action  either  civil  or  criminal  under 
SBcarttj  taken  Cor  his  appearance. 

To  BAIL,  bale,  v.  c  To  give  ball  lor  an- 
other; to  admit  to  baiL 

BAILABLE,  ba'lsVbl.  a.  406.  That  may 
be  set  at  liberty  by  bail. 

BAILIFF,  boVfif,  s.  A  subordinate  officer ; 
so  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  ar- 
rest*; an  under-steward  of  a  manor. 

BAILIWICK,  bale-w&,  a.  The  place  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff. 

To  BAIT,  bate,  e.  a.  To  put  meat  to  tempt 
sjubmIs. 

To  BAIT,  bite,  v.  a.    To  set  dogs  upon. 

To  BAIT,  bate,  c.  n.  To  stop  at  any  place 
for  refreshment ;  to  clap  the  wings,  to  flatter. 

BAIT,  bate,  a.  Meat  set  to  allure  animals 
to  a  snare ;  a  temptation,  an  enticement ;  a 
refreshment  on  a  journey. 

BAIZE,  haze. a.  A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 

To  BAKE,  bike,  v.  a.  To  heat  any  thing 
b  a  close  place ;  to  dress  in  an  oven ;  to 
harden  in  the  fire  ;  to  harden  with  heat. 

To  BAKE,  bake,  e. «.  To  do  the  work  of 
baking. 

BAKEHOUSE,  bakVhiuse,   a.    A  place 

for  baking  bread. 
BAKER,  ba'k&r,  a.  96.    He  whose  trade 

n  to  bake. 

BALANCE,  baTIinse,  a.  A  pair  of  scales ; 
the  act  of  comparing  two  tbinps ;  the  over- 
plus of  weight;  that  which  is  wanting  to 
■take  two  parts  of  an  account  even ;  equi- 
poise r*  the  beating  part  of  a  watch  ;  in  astro- 
nomy, one  of  the  signs,  Libra. 

To  BALANCE,  baThlnse,  v.  a.  To  weigh 
m  s  balance ;  to  coonterpoise :  to  regulate  an 
tccowtt;  to  pay  that  which  is  wanting. 

To  BALANCE,  blllanse,  t>   n.    To  hesi- 
tate, to  fluctuate. 
BALANCER,   ballin-sur,  s.    The  person 
^tkat  weighs.  -      • 

*ALASS  RUBY  bAlts-ru'bc,  *.  A  kind  of 
riby. 
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BALCONY,  bil-ko'ne.  a.  A  frame  of 
wood,  or  stone,  before  the  window  of  a  room. 

BALD,  biwld,  a.  Without  hair;  without 
natural  covering ;  uuadomed,  inelegant ; 
stripped,  without  dignity* 

BALDERDASH,  bawl'dur-dash,  a.  Rude 
mixture. 

BALDLY,  biwldle,  ad.  Nakedly,  meanly, 
inelegantly. 

BALDMONY,  biwld'mun-ne,  a.  Gentian, 
a  plant 

BALDNESS,  bawld'nls,  a.  The  want  of 
hair ;  the  loss  of  hair ;  meanness  of  writing. 

B ALDRICK,  biwl'drlk,  a.  A  girdle ;  the 
aodiack. 

BALE,  bale,  s.    A  bundle  of  goods. 

BALEFUL,  bale'ffil,  a.  Sorrowful,  sad; 
full  of  mischief. 

BALEFULLY,  baleful-le,  ad.  Sorrow* 
fully,  mischievously. 

BALK,  biwk,  a.  402.  84.    A  great  beam. 

BALK,  biwk,  a.  A  ridge  of  land  left  un- 
ploughed. 

BALK,  bawk,  a.  Disappointment  when 
least  expected. 

To  BALK,  biwk,  v.  o.  402.  To  disap- 
point, to  frustrate :  to  miss  any  thing. 

BALKERS,  biw'kurz,  a.  98.  Men  who 
give  a  sign  which  way  the  shoal  of  herrings  is. 

BALL,  bawl,  a.  88,  77.  Any  thing  made 
in  a  round  form ;  a  round  thing  to  play  with ; 
a  globe ;  a  globe  borne  as  an  ensign  of  sove- 
reignty :  any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches 
to  roundness. 

BALL}  biwl,  a.  An  entertainment  of 
dancing. 

BALLAD,  billid,  a.    A  song. 

BALLAD-SINOBR,  baTlld-sfog-ur,  a. 
One  whose  employment  is  to  sing  ballads  in 
the  streets. 

BALLAST,  baTlist,*.  88.  Something  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  keep  it  steady. 

BALLETTE,  bil'llt,  s.    A  dance. 

BALLOON,  b*l-loon',  a.  A  large  round 
short-necked  vessel  used  in  chymistry  ;  a  ball 
placed  on  .  a  pillar ;  a  ball  of  pasteboard, 
staffed  with  combustible  matter,  which  is  shot 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts  ;  a  large  hol- 
low ball  of  silk  filled  with  gat,  which  makes 
it  rise  into  the  air. 

BALLOT,  baTl&t,  s.  166.    A  little  ball  or 

.  ticket  used  in  givwg  votes  ;  the  act  of  votiug 
by  ballot 

To  BALLOT,  billut,  v.n.  To  choose  by 
ballot. 

BALLOTATION,  bil-lo-ta'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

BALM,  bam,  a.  408.  The  sap  or  juice  of 
a  shrub,  remarkably  odoriferous ;  any  valua- 
ble or  fragrant  ointment ;  any  thing  that  sooths 
or  mitigates  pain. 

BALM,  bam,  a.    The  name  of  a  plant 
BALM  OF  GILEAD,    bim  of  gft'yid.  a. 

The  juice  drawn  from  the  balsam-tree ;  a  plant 

having  a  strong  balsamick  scent. 

BALMY,  bam'e,  a.  408.  Haying  the  qua- 
lities of   balm ;  producing  balm  ; '  soothing, 

.  soft,  fragrant,  odoriferous;  mitigating,  as- 
suasive. 

BALNEARY,  bal'ne-i-re,  a.  .A  bathinf- 

>    room. 
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BALNEATION,    fcal-ni-a  shftn,    s.     The 

act  of  bathing.  . 

BALNEATORY,  btl'ne-ft-tir-re,  a.    Be- 

longing  to  a  bath.  512,  557. 
BAXsSAM,  bawl'sim,   «.  88.     Ointment, 

unguent.  , 

BALSAM  APPLE,  baWlsta-ap-pl,  *.  An, 

Indian  plant. 
BAI£AMICAL,b4l-iim'^k4l,84.1     „ 
BALS AMICK,  bal-saurik;  509.    j    unc 

tuous,  mitigating. 
BALUSTRADE,  bal-4s-trade',   $.     Rows 

of  little  pillars  called  balusters. 

fy  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  banisters,  as 
the  banisters  of  a  staircase. 

.  Balustrade  mean*  the  row  of  small  pillars  support* 
tog  the  guard  of  a  staircase,  lakcu  collectively ;  as  a 
colonnade  means  a  culler  tion  of  col  a  mas  in  regular 
order;  bat,  huafc.es.  this  collective  term,  there  is  the 
distributive  balusters ;  meaning  cither  the  whole  'of 
tba  balustrade,  or  any  part  of  it ;  at  each  of  the  small 
pillars  that  compose  it  may  be  called  a  baluster. 

BAMBOO,  barn-boo',  «.    An  Indian  plant 

.  of  the  reed  kind. 

to  BAMBOOZLE,  bim-boo'zl,  e.  a.  To 
deceive,  to  impose  upon.     A  low  word. 

BAMBOOZLER,  bam-boo'zlor,  *.  A  cheat. 

BAN,  bin,  «.  Public  notice  given  of  any 
thing ;  a  curse ;  excommunication  ;  interdic- 
tion ;  Ban  of  the  Empire,  a  public  censure 
by  which  the  privileges  of  any  German 
prince  arc  suspended. 

t AN  AN  A  TREE9bl.n4fh|.tre^,«.Plantain. 
AND,  bind,  ».  'A  tye,  a  bandage,  a 
chain  by  which  any  animal  is  kept  an  re- 
straint ;  any  union  or  connexion ;  any  thing 
bound  round  another ;  a  company  of  persons 
joined  together ;  a  particular  kind  of  neck- 
cloth, worn  chiefly  by  the  clergy  ;  in  architec- 
ture,any  fiat  low  ruoulding,fascia#face,or  plinth. 

To  BAND,  bind,  v.  a.  To  unite  together 
into  one  body  or  troop ;  to  bind  over  with  a 
band. 

BANDAGE,  bintildje,  *.  90.  Something 
bound  over  another :  the  fillet  or  roller  wrap- 
ped over  n  wounded  member. 

BANDBOX,  bdnd0)6ks,  j.    A  slight  box 

used  for  bands  and  other  things  of  small  weight. 
BANDELET,    ban'de-llt,     «.      Any  flat 

moulding  or  fillet. 
BANDIT,  b&n'dit,  7  s.    An  outlaw- 

BANDITTO,  ban-dltfto,  J     ed  robber. 
BANDITTI,  ban-dlt'te,  s.    A  company  of 

outlawed  robbers. 
BANDOG,  bin'ddg,  «.    A  mastiff. 
BANDOLEERS,   bin-do-leerz',  «.    Small 

wooden  cases  covered  with  leather,  each  of 

them  containing  powder  that  is  a  sufficient 

charge  for  a  musket. 

BANDROL,  band'roll,  «.    A  little  Hag  or 

streamer. 
BANDY,  bin  de-  «.    A  club  turned  round 

at  bottom  for  striking  a  ball. 
To  BANDY,  ban'de,  c.  a.    To  beat  to  and 

fro,  or  from  one  to  another,  to  give  aud  take 

leciprocally ;  to  agitate,  to  toss  about. 

B  ANDYLEG,  bin  de-l£g,  $.  A  crooked  leg. 
BANDYLEGGED.  ban'd«4egd,  «.    Hav- 
ing crooked  legs.  589. 
ftAKB^bJm«i  ».    Poison;  miiehief,  ruin. 
To  BAftE,  line,  «.  a.    Tw  poison. 

at 


BANEFUL,   baneful,  a.    Poisonous ; 

stnicti  ve. 
BANEFULNEBS,  bane'ffc-nie,  $.  Poison-: 

ousness,  destructiveness. 
BANEWORT,  baneVort,  *.  88     Deadly 

nightshade. 
To  BANG,  bang,    v.*.  409.    To   beat,  to 

thump  *,  to  handle  roughly. 
BANG,  bftng,  s.    A  blow,  a  thump. 
To  BANISH,  bin'nlsh,  v.  a.    To  condemn 

to  leave  his  own  country  ;  to  drive  away. 
BANISHER,    ban'nish-ur,    $.     He    that 

forces  another  from  his  own  country. 
BANISHMENT,   ban'nish-ment,   a.     The 

act  of  banishing  another ;  the  state  of  being 

banished,  exile. 
BANK,  bank,  «.  409.    The  earth  rising  on 
,  each  side  of  the  water ;  any  heap  of  earth 

piled  up ;  a  bench  of  rowers  *,  a  place  where 

money  is  laid  up  to  be  called  for  occasionally  ; 

the  company  of  persons  concerned  in  ma- 
naging a  bank. 
To  BANK,  hank,  v.  a.    To  lay  up  money 

in  a  bank  ;  to  ettclose  with  banks. 
BANK-BILL,   bank-bill,  s.    A   note   tor 

money  laid  up  in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of  which 

the  money  is  paid. 
BANKER,  bink'ur,  «.  98.    One  that  traf- 

ficks  in  money. 
BANKRUPTCY,  bank'rup-se, «.  472.  The 

state  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt;  tlte-ac* 

of  declaring  one's  self  bankrupt. 

BANKRUPT,  bank'rupt,  a.  In  debt  be- 
yond the  power  of  payment. 

BANNER,  Mn'nftr,  a.  98.  A  flag,  a  stand- 
ard ;  a  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

BANNERET,   ban'aur-lt,    $.     A    knight 

made  in  the  field.  * 

BANNEROL,  ban'nor-roll,  *.  655.   A  little 

flag  or  streamer. 
BANNIAN,  bAn-yan',  s.    A  man's  undress 

or  morning  gown. 
BANNOCK,  ban'n&k,  $.  166.    A  kind  cf 

oaten  or  pease-meal  cake. 
BANQUET,  UnkWt,  s.  408.    A  feast. 
To  BANQUET,  bankTtwit,  v.  n.  409.    To 

feast,  to  fare  daintily. 
BANQUETER,  banklcwet-nr, «.  A  feaster ; 

one  that  lives  deliriously  ;  he  that  makes  feasts, 
B  ANQUET-HOUSEj  bankWt^house, 
BANQUET1NG-HOUSE,   bank'kwlt- 

ing-house. 

A  house  where  banquets  are  kept. 
BANQUETTE,  bink-ket',  *.  A  small  bank 

at  the  foot  of  the  parapet. 
BANSTICLE,  ban'stik-kl,  $.  405.    A  small 

fish,  a  stickleback. 
To  BANTER,  ban  t&r,  e.a.  98.  Taj. lay  upon, 

to  rallv. 
BANTER,  ban'tur,  «.    Ridicule,  raillery. 
B  ANTERER,  ban'tur-ur,*.One  thatbanten. 
BANTLING,  bantling,  s.    A  little  chad. 
BAPTISM,  bap'tlzm,  «.    Baptism  is  given 

by  water,  and  that  prescript  form  of  words 

which  the  church  of  Christ  aoth  use ;  baptism 

is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  sufferings. 
BAPTISMAL,  ba>tk*nll,  a.    Of  or  peN 

Uinins  to  baptism. 
BAPTIST,  baptist,  «.  Ra  that  administers 

baptism. 
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BAPTISTERY,  btp'tfe-tftr-^,  t.  555.  The 
place  where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  ad- 
ministered. 

To  BAPTIZE,  bip-tke',  t>. «.  To  christen, 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

BAPTIZER,  bip-ti'zur,  *.  98.  One  that 
christens,  one  that  administers  baptism. 

BAR,  bir,  9.  77.  A  piece  of  wood  laid  cross 
a  passage  to  hinder  entrance ;  a  bolt  to  fasten 
a  door ;  any  obstacle  ;  a  rock  or  bank  at  the 
entrance  of  a  harbour;  any  thing  used  for 
prevention,  the  place  where  causes  of  law 
sue  tried  ;  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  where 
the  housekeeper  sits ;  in  law,  a  peremptory 
exception  against  a  demand  or  plea ;  any  thing 
by  which  the  structure  is  held  together ;  bars 
in  mask  are  strokes  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  music,  used  to 
regulate  the  beating  or  measure  of  musical 


To  BAR,  blr,  c.  a.  To  fasten  or  shut  any 
thing  with  a  bolt,  or  bar ;  to  hinder,  or  ob- 
struct:  to  prevent ;  to  shot  pet  from ;  to  ex- 
clude from  a  claim ;  to  prohibit ;  to  except ; 
to  hinder  a  suit. 

BARB,  barb,  #.  Any  thing  that  grows  in 
the  niece  of  the  beard  ;  the  points  that  stand 
backward  in  an  arrow  ;  the  armonr  for  horses. 

BARB,  birb,  «.    A  Barhary  horse. 

To  BARB,  birb,  v.  a.  To  shave,  to  dress 
one  the  beard ;  to  furnish  the  horse  with  ar- 
saoar ;  to  jag  arrow*  with  hooka. 

BARBACAN,  bartt-kin,  s.  A  fortifica- 
tion jilaced  before  the  walls  of  a  town ;  an 
opening  in  the  wall  through  which  the  guns 
are  levelled. 

B  ARB  ADOES  CHERRY,bar-ba'doz-tsher'- 
re,  a.  166.  A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  the 
West  Indies. 

BARBARIAN,  bir-biVe-in,  s.  A  man  un- 
civilised, a  savage  i  a  foreigner ;  a  man  with* 
oat  pitv. 

BARB  ARICK,  bir-bsMk,  a.  Foreign,  far- 
fetched. 

BARBARISM,  bsVbi-rkm,  s.  A  form  of 
speech  contrary  to  the  purity  of  language ; 
ignorance  of  arts,  want  of  learning ;  brutal- 
ity, savageness  of  manners,  incivility;  cruel- 
ty, hardness  of  heart. 

BARBARITY,  bir-baVe-te,  s.  Savageness, 
incivility ;  cruelty,  inhumanity,  impurity  of 
speech. 

BARBAROUS,  birti-rus,  a.  314.  Stranger 
to  civility,  savage,  uncivilized;  unacquaint- 
ed with  arts ;  cruel,  inhuman. 

BARBAROUSLY,  baVo£*£s-le,  ad.  With- 
out knowledge  of  arts ;  in  a  maimer  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  speech  ;  cruelly,  inhumanly. 

BARB AROUSNESS,  baVbi-ras-nls, «.  In- 
civility of  markers ;  impurity  of  language ; 

To  BARBECUE,  baVbi-ka,  v.  a.    A  term 

for  dressinz  a  hog  whole. 
BARBECUE,  baVbe-ku,*.    A  hog  dressed 

"hole. 
BARBED,  baVbid,  or  birb'd,  102.    Far- 

nished  with  armour;  bearded,  jagged  with 

fcnoks. 

BARBEL,  birnrt,  s.  109,  405.    A  kind  of 

tab  fciond  in  rivers. 
BUB£R,bir1jar,a.~99.  A  man  who  shares 

i  he  beard. 
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BARBERRY,    baVber-re,  *     IHpperidm* 

|     bush. 

!  BARB,  bird,  s*    A  poet 
BARE,  bare,  a.  Naked,  without  covering; 

uncovered  in  respect ;  unadorned,  plain,  sim- 
ple ;  detected,  without  concealment ;  poor, 
without  plenty ;  mere ;  threadbare,  much 
worn ;  not  united  with  any  thing  else. 

To  BARE,  bare,  ».  a.    To  strip. 
iBARE,    hire,  preterite  of  To  Bear.    Al- 
)     most  obsolete. 

j  BAREBONE,  bare'bone,  «.    A  veiy  lean 
i      person. 

BAREFACED,  bare-faste',  a.  350.    With 
the  face  naked,  not  masked  ;  shameless,  uu- 
reserved. 
BAREFACEDLY,  bare-f&stelc,  ad.  Open- 
ly, shamelessly,  without  disguise.  564. 

BAREFACEDNESS,  bare-faste'nls,  *.  Ef- 
frontery, assurance,  audaciousness.  3oV>. 
BAREFOOT,  bare'fut,  a.    Without  shoes. 
BAREFOOTED,  bWAt-id,  a.    Without 

shoes. 
BAREHEADED,   bkre'hid-ded,   a.     Un- 
covered in  respect. 
BARELY,  b«.re-)£,  oa\    Nakedly,  merely, ; 

only. 
BARENESS,    tfarefejta,    *.     Nakedness;. 

leanness ;  poverty  ;  meanness  of  clothes. 
BARGAIN,  biggin,  s.  206.    A  contractor 

agreement  concerning  sale ;  the  thing  bought 

or  sold  ;  stipulation. 
To  BARGAIN,  b&Vgln,  r.  n.    To  make  a 

contract  for  sale. 
BARGAINEE,  bir£m-nee,  s.    He  or  she 

that  accepts  a  bargain. 
BARGAINER,  baVgm-nur,  s.  98.  The  per-  ' 

son  who  proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 
BARGE,  birje,  s.  A  boat  for  pleasure ;  a 

boat  far  burden. 
BARGER,  bar'jfir,  s.   98.  The  manager  of 

a  barge. 
£ARfe%  birk,  «.    The  rind  or  covering  of  a 

tree  ;  a  small  ship. 
To  BARK,  birk,  r.  <u  To  strip  trees  of  their 

bark.  . 

To  BARK,  birk,  v.  a.    To  make  the  noise 

which  a  doe  makes ;  to  clamour  at. 
BARKER,  baVkur,  $.  96.    One  that  barks 

or  clamours ;  one  employed  in  stripping  trees.  • 
BARKY,  baVke,  a.    Consisting  of  bark. 
BARLEY,  bir'lfc,  «.  270.  A  grain,  of  which 

malt  is  made. 
B ARLEYBRAKE,  birle-brake,  s.  A  kind  ; 

of  rural  play. 
BARLEYCORN,  birtc-korn,  s.     A  grain 

of  barley. 
BARM,  binn,  *.     Vest,  the  ferment  put 

into  drink  to  make  it  work. 
BARMY,  baVm&,  a.    Containing  barm. 
BARN,  barn,  $.  A  place  or  house  fbr  laying 

up  any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

b  ARN  ACLE,  Dir'nA-kl,  s.  405.  A  bird  like 
a  goose,  fabulously  su ppoaed.  to  gro iv  on  trees  ; 
a  species  of  shell  fish. 

BAROMETER,  bi-rora'me-tir,  t.  510.  A 
machine  for  measuring  the  .weight  of  the  aft* 
mosphcre,  and  the  variations  w  it.  in  order 
chiet}jt  to  determine  the  shanges  of  the 
ther. 
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BAROMETRICAL,  bar-o-met'treVk*l,  «. 
Relating  to  the  barometer.  609,  515. 

BARON,  baVrfin,.*.  166.  A  degree  of  no- 
bility next  to  a  viscount ;  baron  is  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer ;  there  are 
also  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  that  have 
pfaces  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament ;  baron 
is  used  iu  law  for  the  husband  in  relation  to 
his  wife. 

BARONAGE,  baVron-adje,  j.  90.  The  dig- 
"nitv  of  a  baron. 

BARONESS,  baVrttn-4s, «.  557  A  baron's 
•  lad  j. 

BARONET,  baVrfin-et.  *.  557.  The  lowest 
degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  be- 
low a  baron,  and  above  a  knight. 

BARONY,  baVrfin-e,  j.  657.  That  honour 
or  lordship  that  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

BAROSCOPE,  baVro-skopef#.  An  instru- 
ment to  shew  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

BARRACAN,  oaVri-klb,  #.  A  strong  thick 
kind  of  camelot. 

BARRACK,  birYftk,  s.  Building  to  lodge 

soldiers. 
BARRATOR,  baVr4-tfir,  s.    A  wrangler, 

and  eucourager  of  lawsuits. 
BARRATRY,  baVri-tre,  *.    Foul  practice 

in  law. 

BARREL,  baVrfl,  t.  99.  A  round  wooden 
vessel  to  be  stopped  close ;  a  vessel  contain- 
ing liquor ;  any  thing  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of 
a  gun;  a  cylinder. 

To  BARREL,  baVrft,  e.  a.  To  put  any  thing 
in  a  barrel. 

BARREN,  baVrin,  a.  Not  prolifick ;  un- 
fruitful, not  fertile,  sterile  ;  not  copious,  scan- 
ty ;  unmeaning,  uninventive,  dull. 

BARRENLY,  baVrin-le,  ad.  Unfruitfully. 

BARRENNESS,  baVren-nls,  *.  Want  of 
the  power  of  procreation ;  unfruitfulness,  steri- 
lity •  want  of  invention ;  want  of  matter :  in 
theology,  want  of  sensibility. 

BARRENWORT,  baYren-wurt,  #.  A  plant. 

BARRFUL,  baVfull,  a.  Full  of  obstruc- 
tions— properly  Barfid. 

BARRICADE,  bi-re-kide7,  j.  A  fortifica- 
tion made  to  keep  off  an  attack ;  any  stop,  bar, 
obstruction. 

To  BARRICADE,  bir-re-kade',   «.  «.    To 

stop  up  a  passage. 

B ARRICADO,  bir-re-ki'do,  $.  A  fortifica- 
tion, a  bar. — Sec  Lumbago. 

To  B ARRICADO,  bir-re-ki'do.  v.  a.  To 
fortify,  to  bar. 

BARRIER,  btrtre-iir,  *.  98.    A  barricade, 

an  entrenchment ;  a  fortification,   or  strong 

■place ;  a  stop,  an  obstruction  ;  a  bar  to  mark 

the  limits  of  any  place ;  a  boundary. 

f&  Pope,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  pronounced  this 

word  la  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  as 

If  written  barrier.  ' 

"  Twiat  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrior  * 
m  For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

£oa*  on  Man,  Ep.  I.  v.  $15. 
And  yet  In  another  part  of  his  works  he  places  the 
aeecnt  on  the  first  syllable,  as  we  always  hear  It  in 
pros*. 

"  8*fe  in  the  love  of  ITeav'a  an  ocean  flows 
u  Around  oar  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  feesV 

BARRISTER,  baVrln-tttr.*.  A  person  quali- 
.  fed  to  plead  the  causes  of  clients  in  the  courts 
of  justice, 
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BARROW,  birirow,*.  Any  carriage  moved 

by  the  hand,  as  a  band-barrow. 
BARSHOT,  b&Vshot,  «.    Two  bullets  or 

half-bullets  joined  by  a  bar,  and  used  chiefly 

at  sea  to  cut  down  the  roasts  and  rigging  of 

ships. 
To  BARTER,  bir'tor,  v.  n.  98.    To  traffick 

by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 
To  BARTER,  bir'tur,  r.  a.    To  give  any 

thing  in  exchange. 
BARTER,  bir'tur,  «.    The  act  or  practice 

of  trafficking  by  exchange. 

BARTERER,bir'tur-ur,«.  He  that  trafficks 

bv  exchange. 
BARTERY,  baVt&r-re,  «.  555.    Exchange 

of  commodities. 
BARTR AM,  baVtrlm,  «.  A  plant,  pellitory. 
BARYTONE,  baVe-tone,  *. 

tt  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  sylla* 
ble.  If  the  Inspector  ducts  not  know  what  Is  meant 
by  the  grave  accent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  Inform 
him,  that  writers  on  the  Greek  accent  tell  us  that 
every  syllable  which  has  not  the  acute  accent  has  the 

J;rave;  and  as  there  could  bat  be  one  syllable  seated, 
n  that  licuguage,  the  rest  mnst  necessarily  be  grave. 
What  these  accents  aie  has  pa  tiled  the  learned  to 
urach  that  they  seem  neither  to  understand  each  other 
nor  themselves ;  bat  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had 
kept  this  distinction  into  acute  and  grave  out  of  oar 
own  language,  as  it  is  impossible  to  annex  any  clear 
ideas  to  ft,  except  we  consider  the  (rave  accent  mere. 
ly  as  the  absence  of  the  acnte,  which  reduces  it  to  no 
accent  ac  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  Into  Its  two 
leading  inflections,  tbe  rising  and  felling,  and  call  the 
former  tbe  acute  and  the  latter  the  grave,  we  can  an- 
nex distinct  ideas  to  these  words ;  and  perhaps  It  it 
an  Ignorance  of  this  distinction  of  speaking  sounds, 
and  confounding  them  with  high  and  low,  or  load 
and  soft,  thst  occasions  the  con  lotion  we  meet  with 
in  writers  on  this  subject.— See  Elements  of  Elocu- 
tion, page  do.  Also  Observations  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Accent  and  Quantity,  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names. 

BASE,  base,  a.  Mean,  vile,  worthless; 
disingenuous,  illiberal,  ungenerous;  of  low 
station,  of  mean  account;  base-born,  bom 
out  of  wedlock ;  applied  to  metals,  without 
value  ;  applied  to  sounds,  deep,  grave. 

BASE-BORN,  base'born,  a.  Born  out  of 
wedlock. 

BASE-COURT,  bWkort,*.  Lower  court. 

BASE-MINDED,  base-mlnd'ed,  a.  Mean 
spirited. 

BASE-VIOL,  base-vl'ol,*.  166.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  concerts  for  the  base  sound. 

BASE,  base,  «.  The  bottom  of  any  thing; 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue ;  the  bottom  of  sv 
coue :  stockings  ;  the  place  from  which  racers 
or  titters  run ;  the  string  that  gives  a  base 
sound  ;  an  old  rostick  play. 

BASELY,  basele,  ad.  Meanly,  dishonour- 
ably ;  in  bastardy,  as  basely  born. 

BASENESS,  base'nls,  «.   Meanness,  vile. 

ness;  vileness  of  metal ;  bastardy;  deepness 

of  sound. 
BASHAW,  bish-aV,  s.  Among  the  Turks, 

the  viceroy  of  a  province. 
BASHFUL,  blsn'ful,  a.    Modest,  shame-, 

faced,  shy.  ' 

BASHFUtLY,  baWrtl-le,  ad.    Timoron*. 

Iyf  modestly. 
B  ASHFULNESS,  bish'fal-nis,  s.  Modesty  , 

foolish  or  rustick  shame. 
BASIL,  b&Vil,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 


BAS  BAT 
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BASILICA,  bi-zlPe-Irl,  t.  The  middle  vein 
of  the  arm. 

BASILICA,  bl-zfl'e-ki,  *.  The  basilick 
vein. 

BASILICK,  bi-zllllk,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
basilica, 

BASILICK,  bd-zMk,*.  The  basilick  vein ; 
a  large  hali. 

BASILIkON,  ba-*M-k6n, *.  An  ointment 
called  also  telrapharmacon. 

BASILISK,  baVe-llsk,  *.  A  kind  of  ser- 
Dent,  a  cockatrice,  said  to  kill  by  looking. 
Be  is  called  Basilisk,  or  little  king,  from  a 
comb  fir  crest  on  his  head  j  a  species  of  cannon. 

BASIN,  ba'sn,  *.  405.  A  small  vessel  to 
hold  water  for  washing,  or  other  uses ;  a  small 
pood  ;  a  part  of  the  sea  enclosed  in  rocks ; 
any  hollow  place  capacious  of  liquids ;  a  dock 
for  repairing  and  building  ships  ;  Basins  of  a 
Balance,  the  same  with  the  scales. 

BASIS,  ba'sfs,  $.  The  foundation  of  any 
thing ;  the  lowest  of  the  three  principal  parts 
of  a  column ;  that  on  which  any  thing  is 
raised  ;  the  pedestal ;  the  ground-work. 

To  BASK,  bisk,  v.  a.  79.  To  warm  by  laying 
out  in  the  heat. 

BASK,  bisk,  e.  a.  To  lie  in  a  place  to  re- 
ceive heat. 

BASKET,  bts'klt,  s.  99.  A  vessel  made  of 
*w»g*»  rashes,  or  splinters. 

BASKET-HILT,  bsVkit-hilt,  t .  99.  A  hilt 
of  a  weapon  so  made  as  to  contain  the  whole 
hand. 

BASKET-WOMAN,  bfrk?t-wftm-un,  s.166. 
A  woman  that  plies  at  market  with  a  basket 

BASS,  base,  a.  properly  Ba$e.  In  musick, 
crave,  deep. 

BASS-VIOI^blse-vl'ol,*.  106.— See  B<us- 
viot. 

BASS,  bis,  *.  A  mat  used  in  churches. 


BASS-RELIEF.  b*W-leef',  *.  Sculpture, 
the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  from  the 
ground  in  their  full  proportion. 

BASSET,  bls'sit,  «.  99.  A  game  at  cards. 

BASSOON,  bas-soon1,  «.  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  wind  kind,  blown  with  a  reed. 

BASTARD, bastard, $,  88.A person  born  of 
a  woman  out  of  wedlock  ;  any  thing  spurious. 

BASTARD,  bsVtiid,  a.  Begotten  out  of 
wedlock  ;  spurious,  supposititious,  adulterate. 

To  BASTARDIZE,  bls'btr-dJze,  v.  a.  To 
convict  of  being  a  bastard ;  to  beget  a  bastard. 

BASTARDLY,  bas'utrd-li,  <id.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  bastard. 

BASTARDY,  baVutr-de.  An  unlawful  state 
of  birth,  which  disables  a  child  from  succeed- 
ing to  an  inheritance. 

To  BASTE,  baste,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick ; 
to  dnp  batter  upon  meat  on  the  spit :  to  sew 
slightly. 

BASTINADE,  ois-te-nade'  7  $.  The  act 
BASTINADO,  bis-te-na'dJ,  J  of  heat- 
ing with  a  cudgel ;  a  Turkish  punishment  of 
beating  au  offender  on  his  feet. 
To  BASTINADE,  bas-te-nade',1©.  a.  To 
To  BASTINADO,  bas-te-na'do)/    beat.- 

See  iMmbagOm 

BASTION,  bislshun,  t.  291.  A  huge  mass 
*  «***»  usually  feced  with  sods,  standing 
oat  bom  a  rampart ;  a  bulwark* 

as 


BAT,  Wit,  #.    A  heavy  stick. 

BAT,  bit,  s.  An  animal  having  the  body 
of  a  mouse,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  not  with 
feathers,  but  with  a  sort  of  skin  which  is  ex- 
tended. It  brings  forth  its  young  as  mice  do, 
and  suckles  thera. 

BAT-FOWLING,  biffou-ling,  s.  Bird- 
catching  in  the  night-time. 

BATABLE,  ba'tl-bl,  a.  405.  Disputable. 
Batable  ground  seems  to  be  the  ground  here- 
tofore in  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

BATCH,  batsh,  s.  The  quantity  of  bread 
baked  at  a  time  ;  anj  quantity  made  at  once. 

BATE,  bate,  $.  Strife,  contention. 

To  BATE,  bate,  v.  a.    To  lessen  any  thing, 
to  retrench  ;  to  sink  the  price ;  to  lessen  a' 
demand  ;  to  cut  off. 

BATEFUL,  bate'ful,  a.    Contentious. 

BATEMENT,  batement,  s.  Diminution. 

BATH,  bfoh,  s.  78.  A  bath  is  either  hot 
or  cold,  either  of  art  or  nature:  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  in  which  another  is  placed  that  re- 
quires a  softer  heat  than  the  naked  fire ;  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  measure,  containing  seven  gallons 
and  four  pints. 

To  BATHE,  bbthe,  v.  a.  467.  To  wash  in 
a  bath ;  to  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward 
application  of  warm  liquors ;  to  wash  with 
any  thing' 

To  BATHE,  baMe,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  water. 

BATING,  ba'tfog,  prep.  410.  Except. 

BATLET,  baflet,  s.  A  square  piece  of 
wood  used  in  beating  linen. 

BATOON,  bi-toon',  «.    A  staff  or  clu,b :  a 

truncheon  or  marshal's  staff. 
BATTAILOUS,  baVta-lus,  a.  Warlike,  with 

military  appearance. 
BATTALIA,  bat-tale'y£,  *.  272.  The  order 

of  battle. 
BATTALION,  blt-tal'yun,  9.  272,  507.   A 

division  of  an  army,  a  troop,  a  body  of  forces ; 

an  army. 
To  BATTEN,  batf tn,  e.  a.  10S.    To  fatten, 

to  make  fat ;  to  fertilize.  % 

To  BATTEN,  bif tn,  e.  n.  108.  To  grow  fat 
To  BATTER,  bdt'tur,  e.  a.  98.  To  beat,  to 

beat  down;  to  wear  with  beating;  to  wear 

out  with  service. 

BATTER,  blt'tur,  s.  A  mixture  of  several 
ingredients  beaten  together. 

BATTERER,  baftur-rury*.  He  that  batters. 

BATTERY,  baVtur-re,  s.  555.  The  act  of 
battering ;  the  instruments  with  which  a  town 
is  battered  ;  the  frame  upon  which  cannons 
are  mounted  ;  in  law,  a  violent  striking  of  any 
man. 

BATTLE,  bat'tl,  $.  405.  A  fight;  an  en- 
counter between  opposite  armies ;  a  body  of 
forces  ;  the  main  body  of  an  army. 

To  BATTLE,  b&t'Ll,  v.  it.  To  contend  in 
fight 

BATTLE-ARRAY,  bat'tUr-ra',  s.  Array 
or  order  of  battle. 

BATTLE-AX,  bat'tl-iks,  s.  A  weapon,  a 
bill. 

BATTLE-DOOR,  baTtl-doje,  s.  An  instru- 
ment with  a  round  handle  and  a  fiat  blade,  Jo 
strike  a  ball  or  a  shuttlecock. 

BATTLEMENT,  bittl-ment,  s.     A  wall 
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with  open  places  to  look  through  or  annoy  an 

'  enemy. 

BATTY,  b&t'te,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bat. 

BA  VAROY,  bav-a-rAe',  «.  A  kind  of  cloak. 

BAUBEE,  biw-bee',  «.  In  Scotland,  a  half- 
penny. 

BAVIN,  baVfn, «.  A  stick  like  those  bound 
op  in  faggots, 
v  BAWBLE,  baw'i;1,  a.  405.    A  gewgaw,  a 
triflinp  piece  of  finer  v. 

BAWBLINO,  baw'bllng,  a.  410.  Trifling, 
contemptible. 

BAWCOCK,  bfiw'k6k,  s.    A  fine  fellow. 

BAWD,  bawd,  *.  A  procurer  or  procuress. 

To  BAWD,  bawd,  r.  ft.    To  procure. 

BAWD1LY,  baw'de-le,  ad.    Obscenely. 

BAWDINESS,  baw'de-nls,  *.  Obscene- 
ness. 

BAWDRICK,  baw'd.lk,  s.    A  belt. 

BAWDRY,  baw'dre,  *.  A  wicked  practice 

*  of  bringing  whores  and  rogues  together ;  ob- 
scenity. 

BAWDY,  baw'de,  a\  Obscene,  unchaste. 

BAWDY-HOUSE,    baVde-house,    #.      A 
house  where  traffick  is  made  by  wickedness 
.  and  debauchery. 

To  BAWL,  ball,  vl  n.  To  hoot,  to  cry  out 
with  great  vehemence;  to  cry  as  a  fruward 
child. 

To  BAWL,  bull,  v.  a.    To  proclaim  as  a 

crier. 

BAWREL,  bawMl,  s.  99.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

BAWSIN,  baw^m,  s.    A  badger. 

BAY,  ba,  a.  220.    A  colour. 

BAY,  ba,  s.    An  opening  into  the  land. 

BAY,  ba,  «.  The  state  of  any  thing  sur- 
rounded by  enemies. 

BAY,  ba,  «.  In  architecture,  a  term  used 
to  signify  the  divisions  of  a  barn  or  other 
buildings.  Bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  long. 

BAY,  hi,  #.    A  tree. 

BAY,  bit, «.  An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 

To  BAY,  ba,  *.  n.    To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a 

thief;  to  shot  in. 
BAY  SALT,  ba'salt,  s.    Salt  made  of  sea 

water,  which  receives  its  consistence  from  the 

heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  so  called  from  its  brown 

colour. 

BAY  WINDOW,  baVindo.  *.  A  window 
jutting  outward. — See  Bow  Window. 

BAYARD,  ba'yird,  s.    A  bay  horse. 

BAYONET,  ba*yun-n£t,  s.    A  short  sword 

fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket. 

Y$  This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced  btigo- 
wet,  but  chiefly  by  the  vulgar. 

BDELLIUM,  deVyam,  «.  An  aromatick 
gum  brought  from  the  Levant. — See  Pneu- 
tnatick. 

To  BE,  bee2  e.  ft.  To  hare  some  certain 
state,  condttioo,  quality,  as,  the  man  is  wise ; 
it  is  the  auxiliary  verb  by  which  the  verb  pas- 
sive it  formed  :  to  exist,  to  have  existence.  * 

BEACH,  beetsh,  «.  227.    The  shore,  the 

strand. 
BEACHED,  bcetshgd,  a.    Exposed  to  the 

waves. 
feEACHY,  beetsh'e,  a.    Having  beaches. 
BEACON,  belui,  *.  170.  Something  raised 
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on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy ;  marks  erected  to  direct  naviga- 
tors. 

BEAD,  bede,  t.  227.  Small  globes  or  balls 
strung  upon  a  thread, and  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  count  their  prayers:  little  bails 
worn  about  the  neck  for  oruaiuent ;  any  glo- 
bular bodies. 

BEAD-TREE,  bede'trec,  «.  The  nut  of  this 
tree  is,  by  religious  persons,  bored  through, 
and  strung  as  beads,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

BEADLE,  be'dl,  *.  227,  405.  A  messenger 
or  servitor  belonging  to  a  court ;  a  petty  officer 
in  parishes. 

BEADROLL,  bede  roll,  s.  A  catalogue  of 
those  who  are  to  he  mentioned  at  prayers. 

BEADSMAN,  beedztain,  «.  A  man  em- 
ployed in  praying  for  another. 

BEAGLE,  be  gl, «.  227,  405.  A  small  hound 
with  which  hares  are  hunted. 

BEAK,  beke,  s.  227.  The  bill  or  horny 
mouth  of  a  bird  ;  a  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak, 
fixed  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  galleys ;  any 
thing  ending:  in  a  point  like  a  beak. 

BEARED,  be/kid,  or  bekt,  a.  362.  Having 
a  beak* 

BEAKER,  befeur,  «.  96.  A  cup  with  a 
spout  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  beak. 

BEAL,  bele,  «.  227.    A  whelk  or  pimple. 

BEAM,  beme,  «.  227.  The  main  piece  of 
timber  that  supports  the  lofts  of  a  house ;  any 
large  and  lone  piece  of  limber ;  that  part  of  a 
balance,  to  the  ends  <f  which  the  scales  are 
suspended ;  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  be- 
longing to  the  loom,  on  whicli  the  web  is  gra- 
dually railed  as  it  is  woven;  the  ray  of  light 
emitted  from  some  luminous  body. 

BEAM-TREE,  beme'tree,  *.   WHdservice. 

BEAMY,  befae,  a.  Radiant,  shining ;  emit- 
ting beams  ;  having  horns  or  antlers. 

BE  AN,  bene,  «.  2ZT.  The  common  garden 
bean ;  the  horse  bean. 

BEAN-CAPER,  beneTca-pur,  *.     A  plant. 

To  BEAR,  bare,  v.  a.  240.  To  carry  as  a 
ourden :  to  convey  or  carry ;  to  carry  as  a 
mark  or  authority ;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  falling;  to 
carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  hate ;  to  ertdjtas, 
as  pain,  without  sinking ;  to  suffer,  to  under- 
go;  to  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a 
child ;  to  support  any  thing  good  or  bad ;  to 
behave  ;  to  impel,  to  urge,  to  push  ;  to  presa  ; 
to  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse  with  false  pretences, 
to  deceive;  to  bear  off,  to  carry  away  by 
force ;  to  bear  out,  to  support,  to  maintain. 

To  BEAR,  bare,  *.  *,  73.  To  suffer  pain; 
to  be  patient ;  to  be  fruitful  or  prolific* ;  to 
tend,  to  be  directed  to  any  point ;  to  behave ; 
to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other  places ;  to 
bear  up,  to  stand  firm  without  falling  ;  to  bear 
with,  to  endure  an  unpleasmg  thing. 

BEAR,  bare,  *»  73.  A  .rough  savage  animal ; 
the  name  of  two  constellations,  called  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Bear;  in  the  tail  of  the 
Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pole  star. 

BEAR-BIND,  bare'blnd,  «.    A  species  of 

bind-weed. 
BEAR-FLY,  bare'fli.  «.    An  insect. 
BEAR-GARDEN,  bWgar-dn,  «.    A  place 

in  which  bears  are  kept  for  sport ;  any  place  of 

tumult  or  misrule. 
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BEARS-BREECH,   Urz'brUsh,   a.      The 

name  of  a  plant* 
BEAKS-EAR,  bWeer, a.    The  name  of  a 

plant.     The  Auricula. 
BEARS-FOOT,  barsftt,  a,    A  species  of 

ht  llehore. 
BEARS-WORT,    iduVwflrt,  t    165.    An 

herb. 
BEARD,  beerd',   j.    228.     The  hair  that 

grows  on   the  lips  and  chin;  sharp  prickles 

growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn ;  a  baro  on  an 

arrow. 

YX  Tbie  word,  as  Pr.  Keariek  observes ,  is  frequent- 
ly pronounced  s»  a«  to  rhyme  with  herd;  but  1  am 
of  Ms  opinion  that  this  pronunciation  is  improper. 
Mr.  Seou  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan 
smmd»  it  short,  like  Mr.  Sheridan.  W.  Johnston 
makes  it  rhyme  with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord :  but  Mr. 
Elphiatrtoa,  who  b  the  most  accurate  observer  of  pro- 
awavtatton  I  ever  met  with,  gives  It  as  I  have  done. 
Ike  stage  has,  in  my  opinion,  adopted  the  short  sound 
of  the  diphthong  without  good  reason,  and  In  this  in- 
stance oag ht  not  to  be  followed ;  as  the  long  sound  is 
not  only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  but  to  general 
■sag?.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by 
so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  though  the  poets 
so  ©I ten  sacrifice  pronunciation  to  rLyroe,  that  their 
amhnitry,  ia  these  cases,  is  not  always  decisive,  yet, 
as  Shakespeaje  says  on  another  occasion, 

*  They  scill  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 

M  That  do  demonsiratc  thinly." 

Othello. 

m  Ratt'd  at  their  covenant,  and  Jeer'd 
*•  Their  reverend  persons  to  my  beard." 

Rttdibras. 

"  Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  apaear'd 
"  £v*n  under  Jove,  but  Jote  without  a  beard.'* 

Drjden. 

The  ImpropriHy  of  pronouncing  this  word  at  it  is 
heard  on  the  *Uge  will  perhaps  appear  more  per- 
ceptible by  carrying  this  pronunciation  into  the  com- 
pound*, as  the  tVse  suond  of  great  may  be  detected 
by  the  phrase  Alexander  the  Great,  841. 

"  Old  ptouheeies  foretell  our  fall  at  hand, 
M  When  bearded  men  In  floating  castles  land.*' 
"  And  as  yoang  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
'  On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
M  The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
"  AdnuVd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout" 

Dryden. 

To  BEARD,  beerd,  *.  a.  To  take  or  pluck 
by  the  beard ;  to  oppose  to  the  face. 

BEARDED,  beerdfei,  a.  Having  a  beard ; 
having  sharp  prickles,  as  corn;   barbed  or 

BEARDLESS,  biennis,  a.  Without  a 
beard ;  youthful. 

BEARER,  bare'ur,  «.  98.  A  carrier  of  any 
thing;  one  employed  in  carrying  burdens; 
one  who  wears  any  thing ;  one  who  carries  the 
body' to  the  grave ;  one  who  supports  the  pall 
at  a  funeral ;  a  tree  that  yields  its  produce  ; 
m  architecture,  a  post  or  brick  wall  raiseejPsp 
between  the  ends  of  apiece  of  timber.  * 

BEARHERD,  barVhird,  a,  A  mfn  that 
tends  brars.  # 

BEARING,  barefag,  «.  410.  The  site  or 
place  of  any  thing  with  respect  to  something 
else ;  p-sture,  mien,  bejiaviour.  A  • 

BEARWAUD,  bare'wlrd,  «.  fL  keeper  of 


BEAST,  beeat,  a.  227.  Aft  animal  dis- 
tinguished from  birds*  insects,  fishes,  and  man ; 
an  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man ;  a  bru- 
tal savage  man. 

BEASTLINESS,  beeatli-nes,  $.  Brutality. 
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BEASTLY,  beeatfle,  a.  Brutal,  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man ;  having  the 
nature  or  form  of  beasts. 
To  BEAT,  bete,  v.  a.  227,  283.  To  strike, 
to  knock  j  to  punish  with  stripes ;  to  mark 
the  time  in  music;  to  give  repeated  blows; 
to  strike  ground ;  to  rouse  game ;  to  mix 
things  by  long  and  frequent  agitation ;  to 
batter  with  engines  of  war ;  to  make  a  patl 
by  treading  it;  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  tc 
vanquish;  to  harass,  to  over- labour;  to  de- 
press ;  to  deprive  by  violence  ;  to  move  with 
fluttering  agitation  ;  to  beat  down,  to  lessen 
the  price  demanded  ;  to  beat  up,  to  attack 
suddenly ;  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on 
foot. 

£3*  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  by  the  English 
uniformly  pronounced  like  the  present.  Nay,  ex- 
cept in  solemn  language,  the  present,  preterit,  and 
participle,  are  exactly  the  same ;  while  the  Irish,  more 
agreeably  to  analogy,  as  well  as  utility,  pronounce 
lie  preterit  as  the  noun  bet,  a  wager ;  and  this  pro- 
nunciation, though  contrary  to  English  usage.  Is 
quite  conformable  to  that  general  tendency  observa- 
ble in  the  preterits  of  irregular  verbs,  which  Is  to 
shorten  the  vowel  that  Is  loug  in  the  present,  as  eat, 
ale  (often  pronounced  etj;  hear,  heard;  dea% 
dealt ;  mean,  meant ;  dream,  dreamt ;  &c. 

To  BEAT,  bete,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  pulsa- 
tory maimer ;  to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm ;  to 
knock  at  a  door ;  to  throb,  to  be  in  agitation ; 
to  fluctuate,  to  be  in  motion ;  to  try  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  search ;  to  act  upon  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

BEAT,  bete,  «.    A  stroke,  or  a  striking. 

BEATEN,  be'tn,  pari.  103.    From  Beat. 

BEATER,  be/tur,  «.  98.  An  instrument 
with  which  any  thing  is  beaten;  a  person 
much  given  to  blows. 

BEATIFICAL,  he-a-tlfe-kal, la.  Blissful. 

BEATIFICK,  be4-tlrtk,509,/'  It  is  used 
only  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. 

BEATIFICALLY,  be-a-tlfe-kal-tt,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 

BEATIFICATION,  be-4t'e-fe-ka'sh8n,  a. 
Beatification  is  an  acknowledgment  made  by 
the  Pope  thai  the  person  beatified  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 
blessed. 

To  BEATJFY,  be-4t'A-f  1,  a.  a.  183.  To  bless 
with  the  completion  of  celestial  enjoyment. 

BEATING,  bete'ing,  a.  410.  Correction 
by  blows. 

BEATITUDE,  be-ife-t&de,  t.  Blessedness, 
felicity,  happiness ;  a  declaration  of  blessed- 
ness made  by  our  Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  bo,  a.  245,  481.    A  man  of  dress* 

BEAVER,  bee'v&r,  $.  227, 98.  An  animal, 
otherwise  named  the  castor,  amphibious,  aad 
remarkable  far  bis  art  in  building  his  habita- 
tion ;  a  hat  of  the  best  kind ;  the  part  of  a 
helmet  that  covers  the  face. 

BEAVERED,  bee'vord,  a.  362.  Corcred 
with  a  beaver. 

BEATJISH,  bo^sh,  a.  245.  Befitting  a  beau, 
foppish.  . 

BEAUTEOUS,  bn'tshe-ns,  a.  269.  Fair, 
elegant  in  form.  «  »      > 

,BEAUfE0USLY,  btftshe-us-le,  ad.    In  a 

;     beauteous  manner. 
BEATJTEOUSNESS>  bu'tshe-o^nea,  $,  TV 

I     state  of  being  beauteous. 

[BEAUTIFUL,  bMe-ftl,  «.    Fair. 
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BEAUTIFULLY,    bu'te-fil-le,  ad. 

beautiful  maimer. 
BEAUTIFULNESS,  bi't^-f^l-n^a,  $.  The 

quality  of  being  beautiful. 
To  BEAUTIFY,  bute-il,  v.  a.  183.     To 

adorn,  to  embellish, 
BEAUTY,  bu'te,  s.    That  assemblage  of 
'  graces  which  pleases  the  eye;  a  particular 

grace ;  a  beautiful  person. 
BEAUTY-SPOT,    bu'te-sp6t,  *.     A  spot 

placed  to  heighten  some  beauty. 

BECAFICO,  bik-i-feTto,  s.  112.    A  bird 

like  a  nightingale,  a  fit'- pecker. 
To  BECALM,  be-kam1,  v.  a.  403.    To  still 
the  elements ;  to  keep  a  ship  from  motion j  to 
quiet  the  mind. 

BECAME,  be-kame'.  The  preterit  of  Be- 
come. 

BECAUSE,  be-kawz',  conjunct.  For  this 
reason ;  for ;  on  this  account. 

To  BECHANCE,  be-tsbinse',  v.  n.  To 
befall,  to  happen  to.  352. 

To  BECK,  b£k,  v.  a.  To  make  a  sign  with 
the  head. 

BECK,  bSk,  «.  A  sign  with  the  head,  a 
nod  ;  a  nod  of  command. 

To  BECKON,  beVkn,  v.  n.  170.  To  make 
a  sign. 

To  BECLIP,   be-klty,  «.  «.    To  embrace. 

To  BECOME,  be-kum',  «.  a.  To  enter  into 
some  state  or  condition :  to  become  of,  to  be 
the  fate  of,  to  be  the  end  of. 

To  BECOME,  b£-kSm',  v.  a.  To  appear  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  something ;  to  be  suitable 
to  the  person  ;  to  befit. 

BECOMING,  be-kum'mlng,  part.  a.  That 
which  pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety,  grace- 
ful. 410. 

BECOMINGLY,  be-k&m'ming-le,  ad.  After 
a  becoming  manner. 

BECOMINGNESS,  be-kum'mlng-niss.  #. 
Elegant  congruity,  propriety. 

BED,  bid,  *.  Something  made  to  sleep  on ; 
lodging  ;  marriage ;  bank  of  earth  raised  in  a 
garden  ;  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hollow ; 
the  place  where  any  thing  is  generated  ;  a 
layer,  a  stratum ;  to  bring  to  Bed,  to  deliver 
of  a  child;  To  make  the  Bed,  to  pot  the 
bed  in  order  after  it  has  been  used. 

To  BED,  bid.  v.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with ;  to 
be  placed  m  bed  j  to  he  made,  partaker  of  the 
bed  j  to  sow,  or  plant  in  earth  ;  to  lay  in  a 
place  of  rest ;  to  lay  in  order,  in  strata. 

To  BED,  d&,  v.  n.    To  cohabit. 

To  BEDABBLE,  be-dlb'bl,  r.  a.  To  wet, 
to  besprinkle. 

To  BEDAGGLE,  be-da^gl,  r.  a.  To 
bemire. 

To  BEDASH,  bi-dash'  v.  a.    To  bespatter. 

To  BEDAWB,  be-diwb',  v.  a.  To  besmear. 

To  BEDAZZLE,  be-daVzl,  v.  a.  J*>  make 
the  sight  dim  by  too  much  lustre. 

BEDCHAMBER,  bidtshame-bfir,  s.    The 

chamber  appropriated  to  rest. 
BEDCLOTHES,    b&i'cloze,  «.    Coverlets 

spread  over  a  bed. 

BEDDING, T>id'ding,  «.  410.  The  materials 
of  a  bed. 

To  BEDECK,  bi-dek',  v.  a.  To  deck,  to 
adorn. 
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To  BEDEW,  be-da',  t.  a.  To  moisten  gently 

as  with  the  fall  of  dew 
BEDFELLOW,  b&l'gl-lo,  #.  One  that  lies 

in  the  same  led. 
To  BEDIGHT,  be-dlte',  e.  a.    To  adorn,  to 

dress. 
To  BEDIM,  be-dim',  v.  a.    To  obscure,  to 

cloud,  to  darken. 
To  BEDIZEN,  be-dl'sn,  v.  a.  103.  To  dress 

out.    A  low  terra. 
BEDLAM,  b£dltim,  «.  88.    A  madhouse; 

a  madman. 
BEDLAMITE,  bidlfim-lte,  1. 155.  A  mad- 
man. 
BEDMAKER,  bldfaa-kur,  «.   A  person  in 

the  universities,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  the 

beds. 
BEDMATE,  bld'mate,  s.    A  bedfellowi 
BEDMOULDING,  b£d'm6ld-ng,  s.  A  par- 

ticuiar  moulding. 
BEDPOST,  bld'post,  #. .  The  post  at  the 

corner  of  the  bed,  which  supports  the  canopy. 
BEDPRESSER,  bid'prls-s&r,  «.    A  heavy 

lazy  fellow. 
To  BEDRAGGLE,  be-drag'gl,  r.  a.     To  . 

soil  the  clothes.  405. 
To  BEDRENCH,    be-drensh1,  v.   a.     To 

drench,  to  soak. 
BEDRID,  bid'rld,  a.    Confined  to  the  bed 

bv  age  or  sickness. 
BEbRITE,  bid'rlte,  #.     The   privilege  of 

the  marriage  bed. 

To  BEDROP,  be-drop',  «•  «•  To  besprinkle, 
to  mark  with  drops. 

BEDSTEAD,  bid'stid,  s.    The  frame  on 

which  the  bed  is  placed. 
BEDSTRAW,  b&'straw,  $.  The  straw  laid 

under  a  bed  to  make  it  soft 
BEDSWERVER,    b&Pswir-v&r,    r.    One 

that  is  false  to  the  bed. 
BEDTIME,  bSd'time.  «.    The  hour  of  rest. 
To  BEDUNG,   be-dung',  c.  a.    To  cover 

with  dung. 
To  BEDUST,  be-dustf,  v.  a.    To  sprinkle 

with  dust. 
BEDWARD,  b£d'ward,  ad.    Toward  bed. 
To  BEDWARF,  be-dwlif,  v.  a.    To  make 

little,  to  stunt      '   „ 
BEDWORK,  b&Pwfirk,  s.  Work  perform- 

ed  without  toil  of  the  hands. 
BEEp  bee,  s.  The  animal  that  makes  honey ; 

an  industrious  ai.d  careful  person. 
BEE-EATER,   bee'e-tor,  t.     A  bird  that 

feeds  a  pon  bees. 
BEE-FLOWER,  bee'floft-ur,  «.    A  species 

jgl fool-stones. 
B^-GARDEN,  bee'gir-dn,  s.  108.  A  place 

to  sfcthives  of  bees  in. 
BEE-HIVE,  beehive,  s.  The  case,  or  box, 

in  whwi  bees  are  kept.  - 

BEE-MASTER,  beetafts-tar,  *.    One  that 

keeps^ees. 
BEECrf^eetsh,  s.    A  tree. 
BEECHBm  bee'tshn,  a.  108.    Consisting 

of  the  wooa.of  the  beech. 
BEEF,  be£f,$.    The  flesh  of  black  cattle 

prepared  for  'food  ;  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow.    It 

has  the  plural  Beeves. 

BEEF-EATER,   beePi-tur,  s.    A  yeoman 
of  Uic  guard.—  Probably  a  corruption  of  the 
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French  word  Beaufttier,  one  who  attends  at 
me  wieboard,  which  was  anciently  placed  in 
a  Benr/et. 
BEEN,  bin.  The  participle  preterit  ofTo  Be. 

tfTMs  word,  in  the  solemn,  a*  well  as  th«  familiar 
a)jta  baa  shared  the   fate  of  most  of  those  words, 
vfcka,  won  their  satire,  are  in  ihe  noH  frequent 
a*,    ll  is  scarcely  ever  heard  otherwise  thau  as  the 
assa  Mm,  a  repository  for  corn  or  wine ,  and  mast  be 
fUced  saoog  thoee  deviations  wbtch  language  is  al- 
«■>•  lialkr  to  in  snch  words  as  are  auxiliary  or  snbor- 
slaate  to  others ;  for,  ah  those  parts  of  bodies  which 
are  the  moss  frequently  handled  grow  the  soonest 
by  constant  friction,  so  such  words  as  are  in 
il  aae  seem  to  wear  off  their  articulations,  and 
sm*w  inegalar  than  others.  So  low  as  the  age 
•f  Jssnea  the  First.  I  have  arcn  this  word  spclled-By*. 
BEER,be&r,  a.Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops. 
BEET,  bWt,  a.    The  name  of  a  plant 
BEETLE,  beetl,  «.  406.    An  insect  distin- 
guished by  having  hard  cases  or  sheaths,  un- 
der which  he  told*  his  wings ;  a  heavy  mallet. 
BEETLEBROWED,  beet'tl- broad,  a.  Hav- 
ing prominent  brows.  368. 
BEETLEHEADED,  bee'ti-hld-id,  a.  Log- 
ger-headed, having  a  stupid  head. 
BEEXLESTOCK,  bee/fl-stok,  «.  The  handle 

of  a  beetle. 
BEETRAVE,  beefraTe,  \ 

BEET-RADISH,  beet'rad-lsh,  J 
BEEVES,  b&erz,  s.    Black  cattle,  oxen. 
To  BEFALL,  be-fiwT,  «.».  To  happen  to; 

to  come  to  pass. 
To  BEFIT,  be-fft',  c.  a.  To  suit,  to  be  suit- 
able to. 
T»  BEFOOL,  be-fool',  v.o.    To  infatuate, 

toluol. 
BEFORE,  be-rfW,  prep.  Farther  onward 
in  place  ;  in  the  front  of,  not  behind ;  in  the 
pretence  of;  nnder  the  cognisance  of;  pre- 
ceding in  time  ;  in  preference  to ;  prior  to ; 
sapenor  to. 
BEFORE,  be-fore/,  ad.  Sooner  than,  earlier 
m  time ;  in  time  past ;  in  some  time  lately 

Eist ;  previously  to ;  to  this  time,  hitherto  ; 
rfher  onward  in  place. 
BEFOREHAND,  be-fWhlnd,  ad.  In  a 
state  of  anticipation  or  preoccupation ;  pre- 
viously, by  way  of  preparation;  in  a  state  of 
accumulation,  or  so  as  that  more  has  been  re- 
ceived than  expended  ;  at  first,  before  any 
thing  is  done. 

BEFORETIME,be-fore'time,ad.  Formerly. 


a.    Beet. 


To  BEFORTUNE,  be-foVtshune,  v.  ».  461. 
To  betide. 


upon  alms ;  a  petitioner ;  one  who  assumes 

what  he  does  not  prove. 
To  BEGGAR,  beggar,*,  a.    Toredace  to 

beggary  ,U> impoverish;  to  deprive;  to  exhaust. 
BEGGARLINES8,  beg'gar-le-nes,  a,   The 

state  of  being  beggarly. 
BEGGARLY,  beg/gur-le,  o.    Mean,  poor, 

Indigent. 
BEGGARY,  big'gnr-e,  s.    Indigence. 
To  BEGIN,  be-gin',  v.  n.     To  enter  upon 

something  new ;  to  commence  any  action  or 

state ;  to  enter  upon  existence ;  to  nave  its  ori- 
ginal ;  to  take  rise ;  to  come  into  act. 
To  BEGIN,  be-gm',  v.  a.  To  do  the  first  ad 

of  any  thing ;  to  trace  from  any  thing  as  the 

first  ground ;  to  begin  with,  to  enter  upon. 
BEGINNER,   be-gln'nur,  a.  95.    He  that 

gives  the  first  cause,  or  original,' to  any  thing ; 

an  unexperienced  atternpter. 
BEGINNING,  be-gfo'ntog,  t.  410.  The  first 

original  or  cause:  the  entrance  into  act  or 

being ;  the  state  in  which  any  thing  first  is  ; 

the  rudiments,  or  first  grounds ;  the  first  part 

of  any  thing. 
To  BEGIRD,  be-gerd',  v.  a.  160.    To  bind 

with  a  girdle;  to  surround,  to  encircle;  to 

shut  in  with  a  siege,  to  beleaguer. 
BEGLERBEG,  beg/ler-beg,  a.    The  chief 

governor  of  a  province  among  the  Tutks. 
To  BEGN  AW,  be-niw',  v.  a.    To  bite,  to 

eat  away. 
BEGONE,  be-gon',i»*erje<rt.Go  away,hence, 

awa  v  • 
BEGOT,  be-got',  \  The     part 

BEGOTTEN,  be-g6Vtn,  108.  }   passive  of 

the  verb  Beget 
To  BEGREASE,  be-greze/,  e.  a.  To  soil  or 

dawb  with  fat  matter. 
To  BEGRIME,  be-grbne',  *.  a.  To  soil  with 

dirt  deep  impressed. 
To  BEGUILE,  be-gulle',  v.  a.  160.  To  im- 
pose upon,  to  delude;  to  deceive,  to  evade; 

to  deceive  pleasingly,  to  amuse. 
BEGUN,  be-jgon'.The  part.passive  of  Begin. 
BEHALF,  b£haP,  s.  78, 40e.Favour,  cause ; 

vindication,  support. 
To  BEHAVE,  bc-have',  v.  c.  To  carry,  to 

conduct. 
To  BEHAVE,  be-have',  v.  ».    To  act,  to 

conduct  one's  self.  , 

BEHAVIOUR,  be-h*ve*yur,  s.  294.    Man- 


»  461        ***  °*  hehaving  one's  self,  whether  good  or 
*  I     bad ;  external  appearance ;  gesture,  manner 


v.  a. 


To  make  foulsL  of  aSUon  5  •"•!■"«•  of  manners,  gracefulness ; 

*  W^BJ  conduct,  general  practice,  course  of  life  ;  so 

— -  *    «assf?      **  up0D  one>  ^cnav*our»  a  umiliar  phrase, 


To  BEFOUL,  be-foul 
to  soil. 

To  BEFRIEND,  be-frend',  v.  a.  To  fayos#;      noting°sach  a  state  as  requires  great  caution. 
to  be  kind  to.  #      To  BEHEAD,  be-hid',  «.  a.  To  kill  by  cut- 

To  BEFRINGE,  be-mnje',  ».  a.  To  dedsfttte,      ting  off  the  head. 


at  with 

To  BEG, 
To  BEG, 

titson 


ea, 
v.  *.    To  live  upon 
,  v.  a.    To  ask,  to  s 
e  any  thing  for  gran 


rate,  to 
produce, 


To  BEGET,  be-glf,  «.«.    To 

procreate ;  to  produce,  as  effects 

as  accidents. 
BEGETTER,  be-gettfir,  t.  96.    He  that 

Bnaeraa*e9,'OT  oegaca. 
BEGGAR,  tt%{ftr,#.  418.  One  who  lire* 

Sj  ■ 


BEHELEfkshe-held'.  Part,  passive  from  Be- 
I    hold.  ,      A  . 

P«- 1  BEHEMOTH,  be*he-m6th,  «.  The  hippo- 
potamus, or  river  horse. 
BEHEST,  be-hest',  $.  Command 
BEHIND,  be-hfod,  prep.— See  IFtnd.  At 
the  back  of  Another;  on  the  back  part;  to- 
wards the  bsck  ;  following  another ;  remain- 
ing after  the  departure  of  something  else ;  re- 
maining after  the  death  of  those  to  whom  it 
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belonged  \  at  a.  distance  from  something  going 
before  ;  inferior  to  another. 

BEHIND,  behind',  ad.    Backward. 

BEHINDHAND,  be-hind'hand,  ad.  In  a 
state  in  which  rents  of  profits  are  anticipated ; 
not  upon  equal  terms  with  regard  to  forward- 
ness. 

To  BEHOLD,  be-hold',  v.  a.  To  view,  to  see. 

BEHOLD,  be-hold',  tnterjfct.  See,lo. 

BEHOLDEN,  be-hol'dn,  part.  a.  103.  Bound 
in  gratitude. 

BEHOLDER,  be-hol'dor,  *.  Spectator. 

BEHOLDINO,be-hol'ding,a^l0.BehQlden. 

BEHOLDING,  be-hol'dlng,  part,  from  the 
■.  verb  Behold     Seeing,  looking  upon. 
BEHOOF,  be-hooF,  *.  Profit,  advantage. 
To  BEHOOVE,  bc-becV, «.  n.  To  be  tit,  to 

be  meet    Used  only  impersonally  with  it,  as/ 

It  behooves. 

\3t  This  word  Is  sometimes  improperly  written  ftt- 
hove, *ml  corruptly  pronounced  a*  rhyming  whb  rove; 
bat  this  is  contrary  to  the  analog  of  worda  of  tbis 
form ;  which  preserve  the  same  sound  of  the  towcI, 
both  in  the  noun  and  verb  ;  Ktyroof,  prove;  urt/e, 
wive  ;  thief*  tldevt ;  &c. 

BEHOOVEFUL,  be-boove'fSl,  a.    Useful, 

profitable. 
BEHOOVEFULLY,    be-hooveful-le,   ad. 
.    Profitably,  usefully. 
To  BEHOWL,  be-houl',  v.  a.  To  howl  at. 
BEING,  betuig,«.  410.  Existence,  opposed 

to  nonentity  ;  a  particular  state  or  condition ; 
.    the  person  existing. 
BEING,   befog,  conjunct.  Since. 
BE  IT  SO,be'it-so.  A  phrase,  suppose  it  to 

be  so ;  let  it  be  so. 
To  BELABOUR,  be-la'bur,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to 

thump. 
BELAMIE,  bM-me,  *.  A  friend, an  intimate. 
BELAMOUR,  bll'a-moor,  s.  A  gallant,  con- 

sort. 
BELATED,  be-latdd,  a.  Benighted. 
To  BELAY,  be-la'.  e.  a.  To  block  up,  to  stop 
.    the  passage;  to  place  in  ambush. 
To  BELCH,  bllsh,  v.  n.  To  eject  the  wind 

from  the  stomach  ;  to  issue  out  by  eructation. 
BELCH,  b&sh, «.  352.  The  action  of  eructa- 
tion ;  a  cant  term  for  liquor. 
BELDAM,  bll'dim, «.  88.   An  old  woman ; 

a  has 
To  BELEAGUER,  be-le'g&r,  t>.e.To  besiege, 

to  block  up  a  place, 
BELEAGUERER,be-le'gur-&r,t.  One  that 

besieges  a  place. 
BELFLOWER,  bSl'flour,  *.  A  plant 


To  BELIEVE,  be-leev',  v.  a.  To  credit  upon 
the  authority  of  another ;  to  put  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

To  BELIEVE,  be-leev',  «.  *,  To  have  a  firm 
persuasion  of  any  thing ;  to  exercise  the  thro- 
logical  virtue  of  faith. 

BELIEVER,  be-lee'vur,  s.  98.  He  that  be- 
lieves or  gives  credit;  a  professor  of  ChrisU- 

BEL&VINGLY,  be-lee/vlng-le,  ad.  After 
a  believing  manner. 

BELIKE,  be-like',  ad.  Probably,  likely,  per- 
haps ;  sometimes  in  a  sense  of  irony 

BELL,  bill,  s.  A  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of 
cast  metal,  formed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  act 
of  some  instrument  striking  against  it ;  it  Is 
used  for  any  thiug  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  aa  the 
cups  of  flowers. 

BELLE,  bill,  s.  A  gay  young  lady. 

BELLES  LETTRES,  bel-la'tar.  Polite  li- 
terature. 

BELLIGEROUS,  bil-lldje'£-rus,a.314, 618. 
Waging  war. 

BELLIGERANT,  bil-rfiUe'e-rint,  «.  (18. 
Waging  war 

BELLIPOTSNT,  bft-lip'po-tent,  a.  518. 
Mighty  jn  war. 

To  BELLOW,  billo,  v.  it.  327.  To  make  a 
noise  as  a  bull ;  to  make  any  violent  outcry  ; 
to  vociferate,  to  clamour ;  to  roar  as  the  sea  or 
the  wind. 

BELLOWS,  b&lus,*.  The  instrument  need 
to  blow  tjie  fire.  ' 
\3  The  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that  of  Gal 

lows,  is  corrupted  feeypnA  recovery  into  the  sound  Of 

tut. 

BELLUINJE,  blrli-lne,  «.  149.    Beastly, 

brutal. 
BELLY,  bltfe,  *.  188.  That  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  which  reaches  from  the  breast  to  the 
thighs,  containing  the  bowels ;  the  womb ;  that 
part  of  a  man  which  requires  food  ;  that  part 
of  any  thins  that  swells  out  into  a  larger  capa- 
city;  any  place  in  which  something  is  enclosed. 

To  BELtY,  belle,  v.n.  To  hang  out,  to  bulge 

out. 
BELLYACHE,  beVle-lke,  s.    355.     The 

cholick. 
BELLYBOUND,  bAle-bound,  a.  Costive. 
BELLYFUL,  beVle-ful, ».  As  much  food  as 

fills  the  belly. 
BELLYGOD,  blMc-g&l,  s.  A  glutton* 
B  ELM  AN,  blll'min,  s.  88.  He  whose  boei. 

ness  it  is  to  proclaim  any  thine  in  towns,  and 

to  sail)  attention  by  ringing  his  bell. 


BELFOUNDER,  beTfoun-dfir,*.  He  whoWBELMETAL,  blll'met-tl,  s.  405.  The  metal 
trade  it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells.  TL*°f  which  bells  .are  made. 

BELFRY,  belfre,  s.  The  place  where  the 
bells  are  rune. 


To  BELIE,  be-li',  v.  a.  To  counterfeit,  to 
feign,  to  mimick  ;  to  give  the  lie'to,  to  charge 
with  falsehood  ;  to  calumniate ;  to  give  a  false 
representation  of  any  thing. 

BELIEF,  be-leef,*.  Credit  given  to  some- 
thing which  we  know  not  oi  ourselves ;  the 
theological  virtue  of  faith,  or  firm  confidence 
of  the  truths  of  religion  ;  religion,  the  tody 
of  tenets  held  ;  persuasion,  opinion ;  the  thing 
believed ;  creed,  a  form  containing  the  articles 
of  faith. 

BELIEVABLE,  be-leefvft-bl,  a.  Credible. 
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VlBELOCK,  be-l6V,  v.  a.  To  fasten. 

IWELOKG,  be-lAng'tv.  «.  To  be  the  pro- 
perty of ;  to  be  the  province  or  business  of; 
to  adhere,  or  be  appendant  to  ;  to  have  rejav- 
4^orvto ;  to  be  the  qualify  Or  attribute  of. 

BEHED,  be-luv4d,  o.  Dear. 

\3  lAword,  when  aa  adjoctiv?,  is  nsaally  pro- 
noaiieed^A.  tbiee  .s>il*bi*»,  as  a  bttovtd  sen  ;  and 
when  »  pHciple  in  two,  as  ha  was  mocb  svioreo^— 
See  Princrples,  Ko.  Sf)e. 

BELOW,  fae-Jo',  prep.  Under  m  place,  Hot 
so  high ;  inferior  in  dignity ;  iuleiior  in  excel* 
1enee ;  urrworthy  of,  unbefitting. 
J  BELOW,  bt-li',  «f.  In  the  lower  piaoe  $  usj 
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inoppositkai  to  beav*a; ,  if*  hell,  in  the  j  BENEFICENT,    be-nePe-sInt,  a.    Kind, 
rruiuiui  of  tlvc  dead.  I      doing  pood. 

BENEFICIAL,  bin-e-f  Jsh'aV.  Advantage- 
ous,  conferring  benefits,  profitable;  helpful, 
medici'.al. 

BENEFICIALLY,  bln-e-fish  aUe,  ad.  Ad- 
vantageously, ^elpfull v. 

BENEFICIALNESS/  be*u-e-flsh'al-n&,  a. 
Usefulness,  profit. 

BENEFICIARY,  ben-e-fish7ya-re,  «.  113. 
Holding  something  in  subordination   to  an- 

^S^'^  T°drag'  °rin-  BE)&FICIAKY,  ^4-fi^-r*.  ..  m. 


TftfiSLOWT,  be-lout',  r.  a.  To  treat  with 

opprobrious  language. 
BELSW  AGGER,  bll-swag'gur,  * .  A  whore- 


m****  t. 


BELT,  belt,  a.     A  girdle,  a  cincture. 
BEL*  ETHER,  be'U'weTH-ur,  a.   A  sheep 

wmch  lead*  the  flock  with  a  bell  on  his  neck  ; 

hevce,   I©  bea-  the  hell. 
To  BEMAD,  be-mid',  ecu  To  make  mad. 


Ito  BEMOAN,  be-mone',  v.  a.    To  lament, 

fa*  t«e«ail. 
BEMO  A  N  ER9  be-mo'nur,  a.  98.  A  lamenter. 
To  BEMOIL,  be-moil',  «.  a.  To  bedrabble, 

U»  bemire. 
To  BEMONSTER,  be-mona't&r,  v.  a.    To 

make  monstrous. 
BEMUSED,  be-muxd',  a.  359.    Overcome 

with  musing. 

BENCH,  benan,  a.  352.  A  seat  of  justice  ; 

the  persons  titling  upon  a  bench. 
BENCHER,  beVshur,  a.  98.    The  senior 
:  teeanbers  of  the  society  of  the  inns  of  court. 
To  BEND,  bind,  v.  a.  To  make  crooked,  to 

crook  ;  to  direct  to  a  certain  point ;  to  incline ; 

tu  subdue,  to  make  submissive. 

To  BEND,  bind,  t>.  n.  To  be  incurvated  ;  to 
Iran  ur  jut  over ;  to  be  submissive,  to  bow. 

BEND,  bend,*.  Flexnre,  incurvation;  the 
crooked  timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or  sides 
of  a  ship. 

BENDABLE,  bln'da-bl,  a.  406.  That  may 
be  heat. 

BENDER,  ben'dur,  «.  96.  The  person  who 
brtids ;  the  instrument  with  which  any  thing 
is  bent. 

BEND  WITH,  beadVita,  a.  An  herb. 

BENEAPED,  be-nept',  a.  352.  A  ship  is 
said  to  he  bene«|ied,  when  the  water  does  not 
Bow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground* 

BENEATH,  be-neme7,  prep.  Under,  lower 
in  place ;  lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity  j 
unworthy  of. 

BENEATH,  be-nenie',  ad.  467.  In  a  lower 

'    pUce,  under;  befaw,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 

BENEDICT,  ben'd-dikt,  a.  Having  mild  and 
Salubrious  qualities. 

BENEDICTION,  bin-e-dik'sh&n, *.  Bless- 
ing,  a  decretory  pronunciation  of  happiness  ; 
the  advantage  conferred  by  blessing ;  acknow- 
ledgments for  blessings  received ;  the  form  of 
instituting  an  abbot. 

-BENEFACTION,  bwn4-Mk'shu]l,  f.    The 

act  of  conferring  a  benefit ;  the  benefit  con- 
ferred, i 

BENEFACTOR,  ben-e-fnktir,  1. 166.  He 
that  confers  a  benefit. 

BENEFACTRESS,  bjn4-fak'tr|s,  a.  A 
woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 

BENEFICE,  beVe-ris,  a.  M2.  Advantage 
conferred  on  another.  This  word  is  generally 
used  for  all  ecclesiastical  livings 

BENEFICED,  b&^-iist, «.  362.  Possessed 
of  a  benefice. 

BENEFICENCE,  fafcjsirt-stae,*.  Active 
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He  that  is  in  possession  of  a  henefict*. 
BENEFIT,  ben'e-f  it,a.  A  kindness,  a  favour 
conferred  ;  advantage,  profit,  use. 

£3*  Benefit  of  Clergy  la  law  is  a  privilege  formerly 
allowed,  by  virtae  ot  wbicb  a  niao  convicted  of  felony 
or  manslaughter  was  put  tu  r*- acl  in  a  Latlu  book  of  a 
Gothkk  bliick  character;  and  if  U»e  Oi dinar y  of 
Newgate  said  Legit  ut  Clertcitf,  I.e.  he  reads  Ilka  a 
clerk,  be  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  free, 
otherwise  be  suffered  death  for  bis  criote.  —Builej. 

To  BENEFIT,  ben7e-f  it,  v.  o.  To  do  good  to. 

To  BENEFIT,  ben'e-f  it,  e.  *.  To  gain  ad- 
vantage. 

To  BENET,  be-nlt',  t>.  a.  To  ensnare. 

BENEVOLENCE,  be-nlv'vo-lense,  *.  Dis- 
position to  do  good,  kindness  ;  the  good  done, 
the  charity  given  ;  a  kind  of  tax. 

BENEVOLENT,  be-nev'vo-llnt,  a.   Kind, 

having  good-will. 

BENEVOLENTXESS,  bkneVvo-Ient-nla, 
l.     The  same  as  benevolence. 

BENGAL,  bin-gall', «.  A  sort  of  thin  slight 

stuff. 
BEN  J  AMIN,  b4Vja-min,  a,    The  name  of  a 

tree. 
To  BENIGHT,  be-nite',  e.  a.  To  surprise 

with  the  coming  on  of  night  j  to  involve  in 

darkness,  to  embairass  by  want  of  light. 

BENIGN,  be-nlne',  a.  385.  Kind,  generous, 
liberal ;  wholesome,  not  malignant. 

BENIGNITY,  be-nfciie-te,*.Gi-aciou8nes8, 
actual  kindness  ;  salubrity, wholesome  quality. 

BENIGNLY,  be-nlneae,  ad.  Favourably, 
kindly. 

BENISON,  ben'ne-zn,  a.  170, 443.  Blessing, 
benediction. 

BEN  NET,  ben'nlt,*.  99.   An  herb. 

BENT,  bent,  «.  The  state  of  being  bent; 
degree  of  flexure  ;  declivity:  utmost  power; 
application  of  the  mind  ;  inclination,  disposi- 
tion towards  something  ;  determination,  fixed 
purpose  ;  turn  of  the  temper  or  disposition  ; 
tendency,  flexion ;  *  stalk  or  grass,  called  tile 
Bent-grass. 

BENT,  beat,  part,  of' the  verb  To  Bend. 

Made  crooked  ;  directed  to  a  certain  point ; 

determined  upon. 
BENTING  TIME,  beVtmg-tLme,  #.    The 

time  whan  pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas 

are  ripe. 
To  BENUMB,  be-num',  r.a.To  make  torpid; 

to  stupify. — See  To  Numb. 
BENZOIN,  ben-zom',t.  A  medicinal  kind 

of  resin,  imported  from,  the  East  Indies,  and 

vulgarly  calfed  Benjamin. 

To  BEPAINT,  be-pani7,  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
paint. 


BES  BET 


To  BEPINCH,  be-plnch',  e.  a.  To  mark  with 

pinches. 
To  BEQUEATH,  be-kwerae',  v.  a.  AST.  To 

leave  hy  will  to  another. 

BEQUEST,  be-kwistf,  «.  S34,  414.  Some- 
thing left  bv  will. 

To  BERATT  LE.  be-rif  tl,  v.  a.  To  rattle  off. 

BERBERRY,  baVblr-re,  a.  655.  A  berry  of 
a  sharp  taste,  used  for  pickles. 

To  BEREAVE,  be-reve',  c.  a.  To  strip  of, 
to  deprive  of  ;-to  take  away  from, 

BEREFT,  be-rlft*.    Part,  pass  of  Bereave. 

BERGAMOT.  beVg6-m6t,  «.  A  sort  of  pear, 
commonly  called  Burgamot,  and  vulgarly  call- 
ed Burgamee,  a  sort  of  essence  or  perfume, 
drawn  from  a  fruit  produced  by  ingrafting  a 
lemon  tree  on  a  burgamot  pear  stock  ;  a  sort 
of  snuff.     . 

To  BERHYME,  be-rlme',  v.  a.  To  celebrate 
in  rhyme  or  verses. 

BERLIN,  blr-lln',  s.  A  coach  of  a  particular 
form. 

BERRY,  beVre,  «.  Any  small  fruit  with 
many  seeds. 

To  BERRY,  beVre,  «.  ».  To  bear  berries. 

BERTRAM,  beVtrim,*.  88.  Bastard  pelli- 

tory*         i    „ 
BERYL,  beVru,«.  A  precious  stone. 

To  BESCREEN,  be-skreen',  v.a.  To  shelter, 

to  conceal. 
To  BESEECH,  be-seetsh',  v.  a.  To  entreat, 

to  supplicate,  to  implore  ;  to  beg,  to  ask. 
To  BESEEM,  be-seem',  e.  n.    To  become, 

to  be  fit. 
To  BESET,  be-setf,  n.  a.  To  besiege,  to  hem 

in  ;  to  embarrass,  to  perplex ;  to  waylay,  to 

surround  ;  to  fall  upjin,  to  harass. 

To  BESHREW,  be-shroo',  e.  a.    To  wish  a 

curse  to ;  to  happen  ill  to. 
BESIDE,  be-slde',      >  prep.  At  the  side  of 
BESIDES,  he-sides',  \  another,  near ;  over 
and  above  ;  not  according  to,  though  not  con- 
trary ;  out  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from. 

BESIDE,  be-slde',     lad.  Over  and  above ; 

BESIDES,  be-sldes',  J  not  in  this  num- 
ber, beyond  this  class. 

To  BESIEGE,  be-seeje',t>.  a.  To  beleaguer, 
to  Jay  siege  to,  to  beset  with  armed  forces. 

BESIEGER,  be-seejur,  s.  08.  One  employ- 
ed in  a  siege. 

To  BESLUBBER,  be-slub'bur,  r.  a.  To 
dawh,  to  smear. 

To  BESMEAR,  be-smeer',  t>. «.  To  bedawb ; 
to  soil,  to  foul. 

To  BESMIRCH,  be-smertsh',  v.  a.  To  soil, 
to  discolour. 

To  BESMOKE,  be-smoke',  e.  a.  To  foul  with 
smoke ;  to  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 

To  BESMUT,  be-smut',  v.  a.  To  blacken 
with  smoke  or  sooL  t 

BESOM,  be'zum, «.  An  instrument  to  sweep 
with 

To  BESORT,  be-*orf ,  v.  a.  To  suit,  to  fit 

BESORT,  be-sorf,  s.  Company,  attendance, 

train. 
To  BESOT,  be-so1 1',  v.  «.    To  infatuate,  to 

stupify ;  to  make  to  dote. 

•0 


BESOUGHT,  be 

seech :  which 


.  Part,  pass,  of  Be- 


To  BESPANGLE,  be^pWgl,  e^To  adorn 
with  spangles,  to  besprinkle  with  something 
shining. 

To  BESPATTER,  be-spAftur,  v.  a.  To  spot 
or  sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

To  BESP A WL,  be-spawl',  o.  a.  To  dawb 
with  spittle. 

To  BESPEAK,  be-speek',  r.  «.  To  t>rder  or 
entreat  any  thing  beforehand  ;  to  make  way 
by  a  previous  apology  ;  to  forebode ;  to  ^peak 
to,  to  address;  to  betoken,  to  shew. 

BESPEAKER,    be-spee'kur,  s.    He  that 

bespeaks  anv  thing. 
To  BESPECfcLE,  lie-speVkl,  v.  a.  To  mark 

with  speckles  or  spots. 

To  BESPEW,  be-spu',  e.  a.    To  dawb  with 

spew  or  vomit. 
To  BESPICE,  be-splce',  r.  a.    To  season 

with  spices. 
To  BESPIT,  be-spit',  v.  a.    To  dawb  with 

spittle. 
To  BESPOT,  be-sp6f ,  e.  <c.    To  mark  with 

spots. 
To  BESPREAD,  be-spr£d',  «.  a.  To  spread 

over. 
To  BESPRINKLE,  be-sprlnkld,  v.  a.    To 

sprinkle  over. 
To  BESPUTTER,  be-sput'tur,  v.  a.  To  sput- 
ter over  something,  to  dawb  any  thing  by 

sputtering. 

BEST,  be*st,  a.  Most  good. 
BEST,  bhty  ad.    In  the  highest  degree  of 
goodness ;  fittest. 

To  BESTAIN,  be-stine',  v.  a.  To  mark  with 

stains,  to  spot. 
To  BESTEAD,  be-stld',  v.  a.  To  profit ;  to 

treat,  to  accommodate. 

BESTIAL,  beVtshe-ll,  a.  404.  Belonging 
to  a  beast ;  brutal,  carnal 

BESTIALITY,  bis-tsbe-il'e-te,*.  The  qua- 
lity of  beasts.  , 

BESTIALLY,  bls'tshe-aWe, *.  Brutally. 
To  BESTICK,  be-stfc',*.  a.    To  stick  orer 

with  any  thine* 
To  BESTIR,  bl-steV,  c.  a.  109.   To  put  into 

vigorous  action. 

To  BESTOW,  be-sto',  t>.  a.  To  give,  to  con- 
fer upon ;  to  give  as  charity  j  to  give  in  mar- 
riage ;  to  give  as  a  present ;  to  apply  ;  to  lay 
out  upon  ;  to  lay  up,  to  stow,  to  place. 

BESTOWER,  be-sto'ar,  *.  08.  Giver,  dis- 
poser. 

BE8TUAUOHT,be-strawf,iNirt.  Detract- 
ed, msd. 

To  BESTREW,  be-strrV,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle 
over. — See  Strew. 

To  BESTRIDE,  bi-strlde',  e.  a.  To  stride 
over  any  thing ;  to  have  any  thing  between 
one's  legs  ;  to  stop  over. 

To  BESTUD,  be-atud',  r.  «.  To  adorn  with 

studs. 
BET,  bit,  9.  A  wager. 
To  BET,  bit,  v.  a.    To  wager,  stake  at;  a 

wager. 
To  BETAKE,  be-tak*',  c.  a.    To  take,. to 

seise ;  to  have  recourse  to.  -j 
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To  BETHINK,  be-4Aink',  v. «.  to  recall  to 


To  BETHRAL,  be-*Arall',  o.  «.  406.  To  en- 
slave, to  conquer. 

To  BETHUMP,  be-fa&mp', «.  a.  To  beat. 

to  BETIDE,  be-tlde1,  v.  ».  To  happen  to,  to 
betail ;  to  come  to  pass,  to  full  out. 

BET1ME,  b^-tlme',  £  «rf.Seasonably;  early; 

BETIMES,  be-tbnz',)  soon,  before  long 
time  has  passed  ;  early  in  the  day. 

To  BETOKEN,  be-to'kn,  «.  a.  To  signify, 
to  mark,  to  represent:  to  foreshow,  to  pre- 

BETONY,  beVto-ne,  *.  A  plant. 

BETOOK,  be-to&k'.  Irreg.  pret.  from  Be- 
take. 

To  BETOSS,  be-tcV,  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to 
agitate. 

To  BETRAY,  be-tra',  v.  a.  To  give  into  the 
hands  of  enemies ;  to  discover  that  which  has 
been  intrusted' to  secrecy  ;  to  make  liable  to 
soaarthmg  inconvenient ;  to  show, to  discover. 

BETRAYER,  be-trtfr, *.  He  that  betrays, 

a  traitor. 
TO  BETRIM,  be-trsW,  t.  a.    To  deck,  to 

dress,  to  grace. 

TO  BETROTH,  bi-troW,  v.  a.  To  contract 
to  any  one,  to  affiance ;  to  nominate  to  a  bi- 
sbnpnck. 

ToBETRUST,be-irtet',f>.a.  To  intrust,  to 
pot  into  the  power  of  another. 

BETTER,  beVt&r,  a.  98.  Having  good  qua- 
lities in  a  greater  degree  than  something  else. 

BETTER,  beVtur,  ad.  Well  in  a  greater  de- 


To  BETTER,  beVt&r,  v.  a.    To  improve,  to 
mefiorase  ;  to  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  advance. 
BETTER,  b£ttnr,  «.  Superior  in  goodness. 
BETTOR,  bettor,  s.  166.  One  that  lays  bets 


BETTY,  bekte,  *.  An  instrument  to  break 
Open  doors. 

BETWEEN,  be-tween',  prep.  In  the  inter- 
mediate space ;  from  one  to  another  ;  belong- 
ing to  two  in  partnership ;  bearing  relation  to 
two ;  in  separation  of  one  from  the  other. 

BETWIXT,  be-twfcsf,  prep.  Between. 
•BEVEL,)  13v4, '  is.  99.  In  masonry  and 
BEVH*  J  Miru>  >     joinery,   a    kind    of 
sooarefone  leg  of  which  is  frequently  crooked. 

BEVERAGE,  hjv'ur-id>,  $.  90, 555.  Drink, 

fiqeor  to  be  drank. 
BEVY,  bev4,  «.    A  flock  of  birds;  a  com- 

panj,  an  assembly. 

To  BEWAIL,  be-wale',  v.  a.  To  bemoan,  to 


To  BEWARE,  be-ware',  *.».    To  regard 
with  caotioii,  to  be  sospicious  of  danger  from. 

To  BEWEEP,  be-weep , «.  a.  To  weep  over 

or  upon 
To  BEWET,be-weV,o.a.  To  wet,to  moisten. 
To  BEWILDER,  be-wfi'dur,  v.  a.    To  lose 

in  pathless  places,  to  pasxle.  515. 
To  BEWITCH,  be-wltsh',  t>.  a.    To  injury 

by  witchcraft ;  to  charm,  to  please. 

BEWRCHERY,  bc-wbahfir-rL  a. 
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BEWITCHMENT,  be-wfcsh'mint,  $.  Fasci- 
nation. 

To  BEWRAY,  be-ra',  v.  a.  497.  To  betray, 
to  discover  perfidiously  :  to  show,  to  make 
visible. 

BEWRAYER,  be-ra'ur,  «.  Betrayer,  dis- 
coverer. 

BEYOND,  be-yomi',  prep.  Before,  at  a  dis- ' 
tance  hot  reached ;  on  the  farther  side  of;  far- 
ther onward  than ;  past ;  out  of  the  reach  of; 
above,  exceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than; 
above  in  excellence  ;  remote  from,  not  within 
the  sphere  of.—- To  go  Beyond  is  to  deceive. 
)&  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  so  obvi- 
ously wrong  m  scarcely  to  deserve  notice ;  and  that 
is  sounding  the  o  like  a,  as  if  the  woid  were  written 
beyond.    Absurd  and  corrupt  as  this  pronunciation 
is,  too  many  of  the  people  or  London,  and  those  not 
entirely  uneducated,  are  guilty  of  it. 

BEZOAR;  be'zore,  a.  A  medicinal  stone, 
.  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  an  antidote,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies. 

BEZO  ARDICK,  bez-o-aVdlk,  a.  Compound- 
ed with  bezoar. 

BIANGULATED,  bl-4Wgu-u-t&1y  "L. 
BIANGULOUS,  bl-ing'gff-las,  116.  f a# 
Having  two  cornets  or  angles. 

BIAS,  bUs,  a.  88.  The  weight  lodged  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the 
straight  line  ;  any  thing  which  turns  a  man  to 
a  particular  course ;  propension,  inclination. 

To  BIAS,  bias,  v.  a.  To  incline  to  some  side. 

BIB,  bib,  s.  A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon 
the  breasts  of  children,  over  their  clothes. 

BIBACIOUS,  bl-bi'shus,  a.  118.  Much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking. 

t?  Perhaps  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  may  be 
considered  as  an  exception  to  the  grneral  rule.  117. 

BIBBER,  blb'bur,  s.  98.  A  tippler. 

BIBLE,  bi'bl,  s.  405.  The  sacred  volume* 
in  which  are  contained  the  revelations  of  God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER,  bib-le-6g"gdl.fur.  A 
transcriber. 

BIBLIOTHECAL,blb-le-6tA'e-kll,  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  library. 

BIBULOUS.  blb'fi-lus,  a.  314.  That  which 
has  the  quality  of  drinking  moisture. 

BICAPSULAR,  bl-kap'sh&lar,  a.  118,  552. 
A  plant  whose  seed-poucli  is  divided  into  two 
parts. 

BICE,  bke, «.  A  colour  for  painting. 

BICIPITAL,  bUlp'e-tal,118,*>a.  Having 
BICIPITOUS,  bi-s1p4-tus,      j  two  heads; 
it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
To  BICKER,  blkkur,  v.  a.  98.  To  skirmiBh, 
to  fight  off  and  on ;  to  quiver,  to  play  back- 
ward and  forward. 

BICKERER,  blk'ar-ur,«.  555. A  skirmishet. 
BICK.ERN,  bikkurn,  *.  98,418.   An  iron 
ending  in  a  poiut. 

BICORNE,  btocorn,  118.     )  a.  Having  two 
BICORNOUS,  bl-kor'nus,  S     horns. 

BICORPORAL,  bl-koYpo-ril,  a.  118.  Hav- 
ing two  bodies. 

To  BID,  bid,  v.  a.  To  desire,  to  ask ;  to 
command,  tar  order;  to  offer,  to  propose;  to 
pronounce,  to  declare ;  to  denounce 
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HHMKEfel  hjd'dri.  aart.  van.  108.    Invited ;   thinrord  Is  derived  from  a  substantive,  it  ought  to 
commanded. 

BIDDER,  bid'dir, «.  98.  One  who  offers  or 

proposes  a  price. 

BIDDING,  bid'dlng,  #.410.Command,order. 

To  BIDE,  bide,  e.  a.  To  endure,  to  suffer. 

To  BIDE,  bide,  v.  n.  To  dwell,  to  live,  to 
inhabit ;  to  remain  in  a  place. 

BIDENTALjbt-deVtal,*.  118.  Having  two 
teeth. 

BIDING,  bi'dfog,  «.  410.  Residence,  habi- 
tation. 

BIENNIAL,  bl-in'ne-al,  a.  116.    Of  the 

continuance  of  two  years. 
BIER,  beer, #.  275.  A  carriage  on  which  the 

dead  are  carried  to  the  grave. 
BI  EST  IN  OS,  bees'tlngz,  *.  275.    The  first 

milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 
BIFARIOUS,  bl-fa're-us,  a.  Twofold. 
BIFEROUS,  blffe-rus,  a.  503. Bearing  fruit 

twice  a  yem . 

tT  We  tee  thai  the  antepenultimate  accent  on  this 
word,  a*  well  »■  UB  Bigamy,  and  some  others,  has  the 
power  of  shortening  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllsble.635. 

BIFID, bl'f Id,  118.  7a.    503,   535. 

BIFID  ATED,  blf  fe-da-tid,  J  Opening  with 

a  cleft 
BIFOLD,  bl'fold,  a.  Twofold,  double. 

BIFORMED,  bl'formd,  a.  302.  Compounded 
of  two  forms. 

BIFURCATED,  bl-fur'ka-tefd,a.ll8.  Shoot- 
ing  out  into  two  heads. 

BIFURCATION,  bi-fur-kaWtn, «.  Division 
Into  two. 

BIG,  big,  a.  Great  in  bulk,  large ;  teeming, 
pregnant;  full  of  something;  distended,  swoin; 
peat  in  air  and  mieu)  proud  ;  great  iu  spirit, 
brave. 

BIGAMIST,  big'gi-mist,  *.    One  that  has 

committed  Digamy. 

BIGAMY,  bVga-me,  s.  635, 503.  The  crime 
of  having  two  wives  at  once. 

BIGBELLIED,  b^bel-lld,  a.  282.Pregnant. 
BIGGIN,  biggin,  *.  A  child's  cap. 
BIGLY,  Mgle,**.  Tumidly,  haughtily. 
BIGNESS,  bfg'nls,  a.    Greatness  of  quan- 
tity ;  size,  whether  greater  or  smaller. 

BIGOT,  big  gut,  s.  160.  A  man  devoted  to 
a  certain  party. 

BIGOTED,  bfggut-ed,  a.   Blindly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  something. 
fcj  From  what  oddity  I  know  not,  this  word  Is  fre- 
quently pronounced  as  if  accented  en  the  last  syllable 

but  one,  and  r*  geuerally  found  wrivten  as  if  it  ought 

to  be  so  prononneed,  the  t  being  doubled,  as  is  usual 

when  a  participle  is  formed  from  a  verb  that  has  lis  ac 

cent  on  the  last  syllable.    Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  has 

very  Judiciously  set  both  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion to  rights,  and  spells  the  word  with  one  t,  though 

he  finds  it  with  two  in  the  quotations  he  gives  us  from 

Garth  and  Swift.    That  the  former  thought  it  might 

be  prononneed  with  the  accent  on  ths  second  syllable 

Is  uiglUy  presumable  from  the  use  ne  makes  of  it, 

where  be  says : 
-  Bigotted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 

v  "  Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  bat  a  name." 

Tor  if  we  de  not  lay  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble here,  the  verse  will  be  unpardouably  rugged.  This 

mistake  must  certainly  take  its  rise  from  supposing  a 

verb  which  does  not  exist,  namely,  to  bigot ;  but  as 


have  the  same  accent ;-  thus  though  the  words 
and  billet  are  verbs  as  well  as  nouns,  yet.as  they  have 
the  accent  oa  the  first  syllabi«,  the  participial  adjee-' 
fives  derived  from  them  have  only  onef.artd  both 
are  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable*, 
as  balloted,  billeted.  Bigoted  therefore  oogbt  to 
have  bat  one  t,  and  to  preserve  the  ecceat  oa  the  first 
syllable. 

BIGOTRY,  blg'gut-tre,  s.  555.  Blind  zeal, 
prejudice ;  the  practice  of  a  bigot. 

BIGSWOLN,  blg'swoln,a.  Turgid. 

BI  LANDER.  bll'an-ctfr,  «.  503.  A  small 
vessel  used  tor  the  carriage  of  goods. 

BILBERRY,  bil'ber-re,  *•  Whortleberry. 

BILBO,  bH/b6,  *.  A  rapier,  a  sword. 

BILBOES,  bft'boze,  $.  296.  A  sort  of  stocks. 

BILE,  bile,  8.  A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor, 
separated  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gait- 
bladder,  aud  discharged  by  the  common  duct, 

BILE,  bile,  s.  A  sore  angry  swelling.  Im- 
properly Boil. 

To  BILGE,  bilje,  t.  *.  74.  To  spring  a  leak. 

BILIARY,  bil'vanre, «.  113.  Belonging  * 
the  bile. 

BILINGSG  ATE,  bftlngz-gate,  #.  Ribaldry; 
foul  language. 

BILINGUOUS,  bl-lWgwus,  a.  118.  Hav- 
ing two  tongues. 

BILIOUS,bil'yus,  a.  113.  Consisting  of  bile. 

To  BILK,  bilk,  o.  c.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

BILL,  bftl,  s.  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

BILL,  bill,  «.  A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
hooked  point. 

BILL,  bill, «.  A  written  paper  of  any  kind  ; 
an  account  of  money ;  a  law  presented  to  tho 
parliament;  a  physician's  prescription;  an 
advertisement. 

To  BILL,  bill,©,  a.  To  caress,  as  doves  by- 
joining  bills. 

To  BILL,  bill,  v.a.  To  publish  by  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

BILLET,  blllit,  *.  00,  472,  481.    A  small 

1>aper,  a  note.— Billet-doui»  or  a  soft  Billet,  a. 
ove-Ietter. 

BILLET,   biftit,  *.  99.    A  small  log   of 

wood  for  the  chimney. 
To  BILLET,  binfe,  v.  a.   To  direct  a  tot. 

dier  where  he  is  to  lodge ;  to  quarter  soldier*. 
BILLIARDS,  biTyurdz,  s.  113.  A  kind  of 

£3*  Mr.Nares  has  very  judiciously  corrected  a  falae 
etymology  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  word,  which  might 
eventful iy  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation.    t)r,  John- 
son derives.it  from  ball  ana  yard,  or  slick,  to  push  it 
with.    So  Spenser— 
"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  far  jsriit, 
"  With  shuttle-cocks,  unseeming  manly  wit." 
Spenser,  says  Mr.Neies,  was  probably  misled,  aa  welt 
as  the  Lexicographer,  by  a  false  notion  of  the  etymo- 
logy.   Tiic  word,  as  well  as  the  game,  Is  Frvncb,  Mf» 
liardi  >nd   made  by  the  addition  of  aeummoo  icr^ 
minatioi 
pitying. 


il/t, 


ruination,  from  blue,  the  term  for  the  ball  ascd  la 


BILLOW,  bftlo,  s.  A  wave  swollen. 

BILLOWY,  bfrlo-e,  «.  dwelling,  turgid.  :* 

BIN,  bin,  t .     A  place  where  bread  at  trios* 
I     is  repealled.  I 

1  BINARY,  blna-re,  118.  Two  double.  • 

I 
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ft  BIND,  bind,  o.  a.  To  confine  with  bonds, 
to  enchain ;  to  gird  ;  to  enwrap  ;  to  fasten  to 
any  thing;  to  fasten  together;  to  cover  a 
would  with  dressings ;  to  compel,  to  constrain; 
to  oblige  by  stipulation;  to  confine,  to  hinder ; 
to  make  costive ;  to  restrain.-—  To  Bind  to,  to 
oblige  to  serve  some  one.— To  Bind  over,  to 
oblige  to  make  appearance. 

To  BIND,  bind,  v.  a.  To  contract,  to  grow 
stiff;  to  be  obligatory. 

BINDER,  bind'or,  s.  98.  A  man  whose  trade 
it  is  to  bind  books  ;  a  man  that  binds  sheaves ; 
a  fillet,  a  shred  cot  to  bind  with. 

BINDING,  binding,  j.  410.  A  bandage. 

BINDWEED,  btod'weed,  s.   A  plant. 

BINNACLE,  bln'a-ld,  A  sea  term,  meaning 
the  compass  box. 

tT  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson ;  and  Dr.  Ash  nod 
sar7 South,  who  have  it,  pronounce  the  i  in  (he  ftist 
•Tibbie  abort,  la  Is  piobably  only  a  corruption  of 
Ike  word  Bittacle. 

BINOCLE,  bin'no-U,  s.  405.  A  telescope 
fitted  so  with  two  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  ob- 
ject may  be  seen  with  both  eyes. 

YT  The  same  reason  appears  Tor  pronoaneing  the  i 
as  ike  first  syllable  of  this  word  short  as  in  tiigamg. 

BINOCULAR,  bl-nok'u-lftr,  a.  118.  Having 
Ufoejres.  88,98. 

BIOGRAPHER,  bUg'gra-fftr,  s.  116.  A 
writer  of  lives. 

BIOGRAPHY,  bl-cVgrsWe,  i.  116.  An  his- 
torical account  of  the  lives  of  particular  mcu. 

sta. 

BIPAROUS,  bJp^-ria,  a.  503.  Bringing 
forth  two  at  a  birth. 

ty  This  word  and  Bipedal  have  the  i  Ions  in  Dr* 
Asb  and  Mr.  Sherfclan ;  bnt  Mr.  Perry  makes  ihei  in 
law  first  long,  and  in  the  last  short;  analogy,  however, 
seasasto  decide  in  favour  or  the  sound  I  have  given 
ft.  Fur  though  the  penattimate  accent  has  a  tendency 
«  the  vowel  when  followed  by  a  single  con- 
la  bijxdt  tripod,  Arc  the  antepenultimate 
i a  greater  tendency  to  shorten  the  vowel  it 
.—See  Bigam*  and  Tripod,  60S. 

BIPARTITE,  blptlr-tlte,  a.  155.  Having 
two  correspondent  parts. 
tT  Every  Ortboeplst  has  the  accent  on  the  first  stU 
laMe  of  this  word  bat  Entick,  who  places  it  on  the 
stead;  bat  a  considerable  difference  is  found  In  the 
ewastfuy  of  the  first  and  last  f.  Sheridan  and  Scott 
them  boih  long.  Nares  the  last  long,  Perry  both 
^  aad  Bochaiian  and  W.  Johnston  a«  I  have  done 
Taw  varieties  of  qoantHy  on  this  word  are  the 
snore  surprising,  as  all  ibese  writers  that  give  the  sound 
of  the  vowels  make  Ik?  first  i  in  tripartite  short,  and 
the  last  long ;  and  this  uniformity  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  one  word  oaght  to  have  led  them  tp  the  same 
ereaeactaUon  of  the  other,  so  perfectly  similar.  The 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  Is 
srtdeat  in  both.  903. 

BIPARTITION,  bl-plr-tish'an,  t.  The  act 

of  dividing  into  two. 
BIPED,  bfyeSd,  a,  118.  An  animal  with  two 


BIPEDAL,  blp'pi-dil, «.  SOS.  Two  feet  in 

length, — See  aiparous. 
BIPENNATED,  bl-peVnl-tid,  a  118.  Hav- 

iug  two  wings. 
BiPETAXOUS.  bl-peYtA-los,  a.  118.  Con- 
of  two  fiower-hwtves. 


BIQUADRATE,  bi-qwi'drate,  01.  ?  «.  Th«i 
BIQUADRATICS  bl-qwa-drat'ik,*  fourth 

power  arising  from  the  multiplication   of  a 

square  by  itself. 
BIRCH,  borteh,  j.  108.  A  tree. 
BIRCHEN,  bortshn,  a.  103,  405.  Made  of 

birch. 

fT  An  Englishman  may  blosh  at  this  elnster  of  coin 
sonants  for  a  *>  liable ;  and  yet  this  is  anqnektionabiy 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  word ;  and  that-  our 
language  is  fall  of  these  syllables  without  vowels.—. 
See  Principles,  Ko.  103,  40$. 

BIRD,  burd,  *.  108.  A  general  term  for  the 

feather  kind,  a  fowl. 
To  BIRD,  bfird,  t;.  n.  To  catch  birds. 
BIRDBOLT,  burd'bolt,  «.  A  small  arrow.    . 
BIRDCATCHER,  tr&rd'k^tsh-ur,  *.  89.0ne 

that  makes  it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 
BIRDER,  bfird'ur,  «.  98.    A  birdcatcher. 
BIRDINGPIECE,  burd'lng-pcese,  #.  A  gun' 

to  shoot  birds  with. 
BIRDLIME,  burd'lime, «.  A  glutinous  sob-. 

stance  spread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds 

that  light  upon  them  are  entangled. 

BIRDMAN,  b&rd'man, «.  88.  A  birdcatcher.' 
BIRDSEYE,  burdz'i,  s.  A  plant. 
BIRDSFOOT,  bnrdz'fot,  s.  A  plant. 
BIRDSNEST,bnrd2'nist, «.  An  herb. 
BIRDSNEST,    bordz'nlst,  «.     The   place 

where  a  bird  Jays  her  eggs  and  hatches  her. 

voting. 
BtRDSTONGUE,  b&rdz'tung, «.  An  herb.  • 
BIRGANDER,  bir'gan-dor,  s.    A  fowl  of 

the  goose  kind. 

BIRTH,  berta,  #.  108.    The  act  of  coming 
into  life  ;  extraction,  lineage  ;  rank  which  is 
inherited  by  descent;  the  condition  in  which; 
any  man  is  born ;  thing  born  ;  the  act  of  bring- 
ing forth. 

BIRTHDAY,  berf/i'da,  s.  The  day  on  which, 
any  one  is  born 

BIRTHDOM,  berrVdnm,*.    Privilege  of 

BIRTH1STIGHT;  blrf/*'nlte,  «.  The  night  in 

which  any  one  is  born. 
BIRTHPLACE,  berf A'plase,  s.  Place  whe?w 

any  one  is  born. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  birfsVitte,  «.  The  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  a  man  is  born;  the  right 
of  the  first  born. 

RIRTHSTRANGLED,  blrtVstrang-gid,  a . 
Strangled  in  being  born.  359. 
£3*  See  Birchen, 

BIRTH  WORT,  b2rrAV6rt,«.lG6.  The  name' 
of  a  plant. 

BISCUIT,  bisfcit,  *,841.  A  kind  of  hard  dry 
bread,  made  to  be  carried  to  sea ;  a  composi- 
tion of  fine  flour,  almonds,  and  sugar.    . 

To  BISECT,  bUekt',*.  a.  118, 119.  To  di- 
vide into  two  parts. 

BISECTION,  bl-seVshun,  s.  118.  A  geome- 
trical term,  signifying  the  division  of  any 
quantity  into  two  equal  parts. 

BISHOP,  bfeh'ap,  8. 106.  One  of  the  head 

order  of  the  cle rey. 
BISHOP,  bfch'op, «.  A  cant  word  for  ami** 
tore  of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 


BIT  BIA 

ft?  JS9.  Fate  7%y  At  77,  All  SS,  lit  SI— mi  W,  met  08— pine  10$,  pin  107— no  162,  more  1*4, 

BI9HOPRICK,  blsh'ap-r*k,#.  Hie  diocese 

of  a  bishop. 
BISHOPWEED,  blsh'up-wecd,  «.  A  plant. 
BISK,  bisk,  j».  Soup,  broth. 
BISMUTH,  blz'muf A,  «.  Marcasite,  a  hard, 

white,  brittle,  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline 

nature,  found   in  Misuia. 

BISSEXTILE,  bls-seks'tll,  $.  140.  Leap- 
year. 

yy  Mr.  Scott  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  on  the  flirt  and  last;  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  £olick,  and  Bay  ley,  on  the  second ; 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce 
the  last  i  long,  as  In  tile.  But  as  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable  by  so  great  a  majority,  analogy  deter- 
mines the  last  i  to  be  short. 

BISSON,  bls'sun,  a.  168.    Blind. '  Obsolete. 

BISTORT,  bls'tort, «.  A  plant  called  snake- 
weed. 

BISTOURY,  bls'tur-*,  s.  314.  A  surgeon's 
instrument  used  in  making  incisions. 

BIT,  bh,  t.    The  iron  part  of  the  bridle 
v    which  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth. 

BIT,  bit,  s.  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the 
mouth  at  once ;  a  small  piece  of  any  thing ;  a 
Spanish  West-India  silver  coin,  valued  at 
seven-pence  halfpenny. 

To  BIT,  bit,  v.  <u  To  put  the  bridle  upon  a 
horse. 

BITCH,  bltsh,  *.    The  female  of  the  dog 

kind ;  a  vulgar  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 
To  BITE,  bite*  t>.  a.  To  crush  or  pierce  with 

the  teeth ;  to  give  pain  by  cold  ;  to  hurt  or 

pain  with  reproach ;  to  cut,  to  wound  ;  to 

make  die  month  smart  with  an  acrid  taste ;  to 

cheat,  to  trick. 

BITE,  bite,  8.  The  seizure  of  any  thing  by 
the  teeth  ;  the  act  of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait ; 
a  cheat,  a  trick  ;  a  sharper. 

BITER,  bl't&r,  «.  98.    He  that  bites ;  a  fish 

apt  to  take  a  bait ;  a  tricker,  a  deceiver. 
BFTTACLE,  blf  tl-kl,  «.  406.    A  frame  of 

timber  in  the  steerage,  where  the  compass  is 

placed.    More  commonly  Binnacle. 

BITTER,  blt'tur,  a.  98.  Having  a  hot,  acrid, 
biting  taste,  like  wormwood ;  sharp,  cruel, 
severe;  calamitous,  miserable;  reproachful, 
satirical ;  unpleasing  or  hurtful. 

BITTERGROUND,  bittur-groand,  «.  A 
plant. 

BITTERLY,  bltftur-le,  ad.  With  a  bitter 
taste ;  in  a  biting  manner,  sorrowfully,  cala- 
mitously ;  sharply,  severely. 

BITTERN,  blt'turn,  s.  98.  A  bird  with  long 
legs,  which  feeds  upon  fish. 

BITTERNESS,  blt'tur-nSs,  «.A  bitter  taste ; 
malice,  grudge,  hatred,  implacability ;  sharp- 
ness, severity  of  temper ;  satire,  piquancy, 
keenness  of  reproach ;  sorrow,  vexation,  af- 
fliction. 

BITTERSWEET,  blt'tur-sweet,  s.  An  apple 
which  has  a  compounded  taste. 

BITUMEN,  be-tu'men,  t.  118, 503.    A  fat 

-  unctuous  matter  dog  out  of  the  earth,  or  scum- 
med off  lakes. 
&*  This  word,  from  the  propensity  of  oar  language 

ta>  the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  orten  pronounced 

with  the  stress  oo  the  first  syllable,  as  if  written  Ufu- 

men  j  aci  this  last  mode  of  sounding  the  wo*a  m«v 
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be  considered  at  the  moat  eomuoe,  (bough  not  the* 
most  learned  pronunciation.  For  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only 
Orthoepist  who  places  the  atceiit  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
bm  every  one  who  gives  the  round  of  the  unaccented 
vowels,  except  Buchanan,  very  Improperly  makes  the 
I  long,  as  In  idle  j  bat  if  this  sound  be  lone,  it  ought 
to  be  slender,  as  in  the  second  syllable  of  risible*  ter- 
rible, tic.  117.591. 

BITUMINOUS,  be-ta'me-nus,  a.  118.  Com- 
pounded  of  bitumen. 

BIVALVE,  bl'vilv,  a.  lis.  Having  two 
valves  or  shutters,  used  of  those  fish  that  hare 
two  shells,  as  oysters. 

BIVALVULAR,  bl-vll'vu-llr,  c.    Having 

two  valves. 
BIXWORT,  blksVurt,  «.  An  herb. 
BIZANTINE,  blz'an-tlne,  s.  149.    A  great 

piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pounds,  which 

the  king  offers  upon  high  festival  days. 

)3*  Perry  Is  the  only  Ortboepist  who  pronoancea  tb« 
last  i  in  this  word  short ,  and  Dr*  Johnson  remark*, 
that  the  first  syllable  ought  to  be  spelled  with  y,  a« 
the  word  arises  from  the  custom  established  among; 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  anciently  called  £?a> 

9  ts>«wOe>t*Wfi>e- 

To  BLAB,  bllb,  v.  a.  To  tell  what  ought  to 
be  kept  secret. 

To  BLAB,  bllb,  v.  s£  To  tell  tales. 

BLAB,  blib,  *.  A  tell-tale. 

BLABBER,  bllb'bur,  «.  A  tattler. 

BLACK,  bilk,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  night  ; 
dark  ;  cloudy  of  countenance ;  sullen ;  horri- 
ble, wicked ;  dismal,  mournful. 

BLACK-BRYONY,  bllk-brl'A-ne,  «.  Tho 
name  of  a  plant. 

BLACK-CATTLE,  blaVklt-tl,  t.  Oxen, 
bulls,  and  cows. 

BLACK-GUARD,  bllg-glrd',  a.  448.  A 
dirty  fellow.    A  low  term. 

BLACK-LEAD,  bilk-lid',  $.  A  mineral 
found  in  the  lead  mines,much  used  for  pencil*. 

BLACK-PUDDING,  bl*k-pud'din£,  s.  A 
kind  of  food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

BLACK-ROD,  bllk-r6d',  9.  The  usher  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  the  garter,  so  called 
from  the  black  rod  he  carries  in  his  hand.  He 
is  usber  of  the  parliament. 

BLACK,  bilk, «.   A  black  colour ;  mourn 

ine  :  a  blackamoor  ;  that  part  of  the  eye  which 

is  olack. 
To  BLACK,  bilk,  ©.  a.  To  make  black,  to 

blacken.  • 
BLACKAMOOR,  bllk'l-more,  «.  *A  negro* 
BLACKBERRY,  bllk'ber-re,  s.    A  specie* 

of  bramble ;  the  fruit  of  it. 

BLACKBIRD,  blaktourd,  s.  The  name  of  a 

bird. 
To  BLACKEN,  bllkltn,  e.a.  103.  To  make 

of  a  black  colour ;  to  darken,  to  defame. 

To  BLACKEN,    blak'kn,  c.  *.    to  grow 

black. 
BLACKISH,  bllk'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  black. 
BLACKMOOR,  blak'more,  $.  A  negro. 
BLACKNESS,  blik'ne1*,  8.    Black  colour  ; 

darkness. 
BLACKSMITH,  blak'smfra,  s.  A  smith- that 

works  |n   iron,    so  called  from   being-  very 

smutty. 
BLACKTAIL,  bllk'tale,  t.The  ruff  or 

A  small  fish. 


BLA  BLE 

ak  \m>  mfeieiwjipo  ki,  <ftb  17%  ktai  m-to  m~*Mnd  m-rttn  4*6,  nui^ 


BLACKTHORN;bUk'<^ni,#,66.  Thetloe. 

BLADDER,  Wld  dir,  ,.  w.  That  vessei 
in  the  body  which  content  the  urine ;  a  Mis- 
ter, a  pustule. 

BLADDER-NTJT,bUd'dur-nit,a.  A  plant. 
BLADDER   SENA,  blto'dlr-eeVI,  i.    A 
plant. 

BLADE.  Wide,  a.    The  spire  of  grass,  the 

green  shoots  of  corn. 
BLADE,  blade,  «.    The  sharp  or  striking 

part  of  a  weapon  or  instrument ;  a  brisk  man. 

either  fierce  or  gay. 

BLADEBONE,  fiadeT>one,  t.    The  sea- 
poia,  or  scapular  bone. 
t?  Probably  corrupted  from  Platebont:   Greek 

BLADED,  bia'dgd,  a.  Having  blades  or 
spires. 

BLAIN,  Mine,  a.    A  pustule,  a  blister. 
BLAMBABLE,  blAW-bl,  a.  405.    Culpa- 
ble, faulty.  r^ 

BLAMEABLENESS,  bla'mi-bl-nes.  a. 
Fault. 

BLAMEABLY,  bla'mi-ble,  ad.    Culpably. 
To  BLAME,  blame,  a.  a.    To  censure,  to 

charge  with  a  fault. 
BLAME,  blame,  t.    Imputation  of  a  fault; 

crime,  hart. 

BLAMEFUL,  blame'ful,  a.  Criminal,  amity. 

BLAMELESS,  blameles,  a.  Guiltless,  in- 
nocent. 

BLAMELESSLY,  blameles-le,  ad.  Inno- 
cently. 

BIAMELESSNESS,  blameleVnes,  s.    In- 


BLAMER,  bla'mur,  t.  96.    A  censurer. 

BLAMEWORTHY,  blameVfir-THLfl.  Cul- 
pable, blameable. 

To  BLANCH,  blansa,  e.  a.  To  whiten ; 
to  strip  or  peel  such  things  as  have  bosks ;  to 
obliterate,  to  pats  over, 

SH^H??»olln',,h4r>*'98.  Awhitener. 
BLAND,  blind,  a.    Soft,  mild,  gentle. 
1*  BLANDISH,  blan'dfah,  v.a.  To  smooth, 

BLANDISHMENT,  blin 'dlsh-m&t,  #.  Act 
of  fondness,  expression  of  tenderness  by  ges- 
ture ;  soft  words,  kind  speeches;  kind  treat- 
ment. 

BLANK,  blank, a.  White;  unwritten;  con- 
fused ;  without  rhyme. 

M^^K*  blank,  a.  A  void  space;  a  lot 
by  which  nothing  is  gained  ;  a  paper  unwrit- 
ten ;  the  point  to  which  an  arrow  or  shot  is 
directed. 

BLANKET,  blinklt,  #.  9Q.  A  woollen  co- 
—  *^:  *7*»  *P*  ko**!y  woven ;  a  kind  of  near. 
To  BLANKET,  blanket,  «.  o.    To  ©over 

^V^lt&S***}*  *°  *°.M  in  »  blanket. 

*  ---  Inn  blank  man- 

— .,  ..  _    To 
in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  God : 
■o  apeak  evil  of 

To  BLASPHEME,  bias-feme',  «.  «.     To 
•peak  blasphemy. 

BLASPHEMER,  bias-femur, #.  A  wretch 
that  speaks  of  God  m  impious  and  irreverent 


BLANKLY,  Winkle,  a.    Inablax 
^■^^Ith  paleness,  with  confusion. 
To   BLASPHEME,   bits-feme',  e. 
speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  < 


BLASPHEMOUS,  blaa'fe-moa,  a.    Impi- 
eaaiy  irrevoftnt  with  regard  to  God. 


X3  We  sometime*  hear  this  word  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  like  blaapbesae ;  and 
as  the  word  blasvkemus  in  Latin  baa  the  second  syl- 
laWe  long,  end  the  English  word  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllables,  It  baa  as  good  a  right  to  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  as  Sonorous,  Bitumen,  Acu- 
men, Ac. ;  but  placing  the  accent  on  the  flr»t  syllable 
of  blasphemous  la  by  much  the  moat  polite ;  as,  nn- 
fortanately  for  the  t4her  pronunciation,  .though  the 
learned  one,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  vulgar.  603. 

BLASPHEMOUSLY,  blaVfe-mos-le,  ad. 
Impiously,  with  wicked  irreverence. 

BLASPHEMY,  blas'fe-me,  a.  Blasphemy 
is  an  offering  of  some  indignity  onto  God  him- 
self. 

BLAST,  Mist,  «.    A  gust  or  puff  of  wind  :  < 
the  sound  made  by  any  instrument  of  wind 
music ;  the  stroke  of  a  malignant  planet. 

To  BLAST,  blast,  o.  a.   To  strike  with  some 
sadden  plague ;  to  make  to  wither ;  to  injure, 
to  invalidate;  tu  confound,  to  strike  with, 
terror. 

BLASTMENT,blast'inent,t.  Sudden  stroke 
of  infection. 

BLATANT,  bla'tfnt,  a.  Bellowing  as  a  calf. 

To  BLATTER,  blir/tur,  v.  n.    To  roar. 

BLAY,  bla,  a.  A  small  whitish  river  fish ; 
a  bleak. 

BLAZE,  blaze,  t.  A  flame,  the  light  of 
the  flame ;  publication ;  a  white  mark  upon  a 
horse. 

To  BLAZE,  blase,  «.»•  To  flame;  to  be 
conspicuous. 

To  BLAZE,  blaze,  v.  o.  To  publish,  to  make 
known ;  to  blazon ;  to  inflame  ;  to  fire. 

BLAZER,  bla'zur,  s.  08.  One  that  spreads 
reports. 

To  BLAZON,  •bla'zn,  o  a.  170.  To  explain, 
in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on  ensigns  armo- 
rial ;  to  deck,  to  embellish ;  to  display,  to  set 
to  show ;  to  celebrate,  to  set  out  ;  to  blase 
about,  to  make  poblick. 

BLAZONRY,  bUzn-rt,  a,  The  art  of  bla- 
zoning. 

To  BLEACH,  bleetsb,  ».  a.    To  whiten. 
BLEAK,  bleke,  a.    Pale ;  cold,  chill. 
BLEAK,  bleke,  s.    A  small  river  fish. 

BLEAKNESS,  blekefees,*,  Coldness,  chiU 

ness. 

BLEARY,  blcTte,  a.    Bleak,  cold,  chilL. 
BLEAR,  bleer,  a.    Dim  with  rheum  or  wa- 
ter; dim,  obscure  in  genrral. 
BLEARBDNESS, Mee'rld-nSs, *. 365,  The, 

state  of  being  dimmed  with  rheum. 
To  BLEAT,  blete,  v. a.   To  cty  as  a sheepw 
BLEAT,  blete,  a.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
BLEB,  bllb,  a.    A  blister.     . 
To  BLEED,  bleed,  r.  n.    To  lose  blood,  tea 

run  with  blood  ;  to  drop  as  blood. 
To  BLEED,  bleed,  o.  a.    To  let  blood. 
To  BLEMISH,  blenrlsh,  v.  a.  To  mark  with 

any  deformity;  to  defame,  to  tarnish,  witfe 

respect  to  reputation. 
BLEMISH,  hlenVlsh,  a.    A  mark  of  do* 

rbrmity,  a  scar ;  reproach,  disgrace. 
ToBI^CH,  bfessh,v.B.  W2.    To  shrink;' 

to  start  back.  . 

To  BLEND,  blind,  a.  a.  To  mingle  toge- 
ther; to  confound  ;  to  pollute,  to  spoil. 

BLENT,  blent  Tke  obsolete  part,  of  BU»d. 

To  BLESS,  blfcs,  «.  a.  To  make  happy,  to 
prosper,  to  wish- happiness  to  another;  to 
praise ;  to  glorify  for  benefits  motived. 

F 


Bbl 

W  559.  Fit«TS,fif  77;  itt  8S,  fist*l-m4  99, 

BLESSED, bleVs&Lparr. a.  561.  Happy, 
enjoying  heaveiilyfefrcity. 

BLESSEDLY,  bieVs3d-Ie,  af    Happily. 

BLESSEDNESS,  bleVsfcl-nSe,  *.  Happi- 
ness, felicity,  sanctity ;  heavenly  felicity ;  Di- 
vine favour. 

BLESS  ER,  bleVsur,  *.  98.    He  that  blesses. 

BLESSING, bleVs1ng,a. 410.  Benediction; 
the  means  of  happiness ;  Divine  favour. 

BLEST,  blist,  part.  a.  561.    Happy. 

BLEW,  bin.    The  preterit  of  Blow. 

BLIGHT,  bltte,  «.  595.  Mildew ;  any  thing 
nipping,  or  blasting. 

To  BLIGHT,  bllte,  t>.  a.  To  blast,  to  binder 
from  fertility. 

BLIND,  blind,  a.  Without  sight,  dark )  in- 
tellectually dark  ;  unseen,  private  ;  dark,  ob- 
scure. 

To  BLIND,  blind,  v.  a.  To  make  blind ; 
to  darken ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye ;  to  obscnre 
to  the  understanding. 

BLIND,  blind,  $.  Something  to  hinder  the 
sight :  something  to  mislead. 

To  BLINDFOLD,  blindfold, «..a.  To  hin- 
der from  seeing  by  blinding  the  eyes.  , 

BLINDFOLD,  blind'fold,  a.  Having  the 
eves  covered. 

BLINDLY,  bllndle,  ad.  Without  sight; 
implicitly  ,wiihout  examination ;  without  judg- 
ment or  direction.  2 

BLINDMAN'S-BUFF,  blind-minz-buf, «. 
A  play  in  which  some  one  fs  to  have  his  eyes 
covered,  and  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  company. 

BLINDNESS,  blmd'nfo,  s.  Want  of  sights 
ignorance,  intellectual  darkness. 

BLINDSIDE,  blind-tide',  s.  Weakness,  foi- 

BLINDWORM,  bltod'wftrin,  #.    A  small 

viper,  venomous. 
To  BLINK,  blink,  v.  n.    To  wink ;  to  see 

'obscurely. 

£3*  This  word  has  been  nsed  for  some  years,  chiefly 
in  Parttainmt,  as  a  verb  active ;  as  when  a  speaker 
has  omitted  to  take  notice  of  some  material  point  in 
question,  he  is  said  Co  bll*k  the  question.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  every  word  which  flnds  its  way 
into  that  house  had  as  Rood  a  title  to  remain  there 
as  the  present  word.  It  combines  in  its  signification 
an  omission  and  an  artful  intentiou  to  omit;  and  as 
this  cannot  be  so  handsomely  or  so  comprehensively 
expressed  by  any  other  word,  ibis  word,  in  this  sense, 
ought  to  be  received. 

BLINKARD,  blink'urd,  *.  98.  One  that 
has  bad  eyes  ;  something  twinkling. 

BLISS,  bite,  «.  The  highest  degree  of  hap- 
piness; the  happiness  of  blessed  souls;  feli- 
city in  general. 

BLISSFUL,  blfe'ful.  a.  Happy  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

BLISSFULLY,  blls'fol-li,  ad.    Happily. 

BLISSFULNESS,  blkiul-nes,  s.  Happiness. 

BLISTER,  blis'tur,  $.  98.  A  pustule  formed 
by  raising  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis ;  any 
swelling  made  by  the  separation  of  a  film  or 
skin  from  the  other  parts. 

To  BLISTER,  bllsHux,©.*.  To  rise  inblisters. 

To  BLISTER,  blistur,  v.  a.  To  raise  blis- 
ters by  some  hurt. 

BLITHE,  bib-He,  a.  467.    Gay,  airy. 

BLITHLY,  bllrirle,  ad.  In  a  blithe  manner. 
13*  These  com  pounds  of  the  word  blithe  ought  to 

be  written  with  the  final  «,  as  bliihely,  bUtttesame, 

flee. ;  for,  as  they  stand  in  Johnson,  the  i  might  be 

pronounced,  shot t^See  Introduction  to  the  Rhyming 

f>ie4tomary,  Cu-lkographical  Aphoiism  the  8th. 
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BLrTHNESS,  bllrn'nlV     ,       m    \ 

BLITHSOMENESS,  blhHi«4m-nets,  / 
lity  of  being  blithe. 

BLITHSOME,  blrm'sum,  a.  Gay,  cheerful. 

To  BLOAT,  b!6te,  «.  a.    To  swell. 

To  BLOAT,  blote,  fc.  ft.    To  grow  turgid. 

BLOATEDNESS,  blo'tid-nb,  *.  Turgid- 
ness ;  swelling. 

BLOBBER,  blob'bur,  8.  98.    A  bubble. 

BLOBBER-LIP,bl6rybur-lip,#.  A  thick  lip. 

BLOBBERLIPPED,    bl&b'bur-lipt,  >    a 

BLOBLIPPED,  bliblfpt,  J 

Having  swelled  or  thick  lips. 

BLOCK,  bl6k,  #.  ^  A  short  heavy  piece  of 
timber  ;  a  rough  piece  of  marble  ;  the  wood 
on  which  hats  are  formed ;  the  wood  on  which 
criminals  are  beheaded ;  an  obstruction,  a 
stop ;  a  sea  term  for  a  pully  ;  a  blockhead. 

To  BLOCK,  bl&k,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  to  en- 
close. 

BLOCK-HOUSE,  bloVhouse,  t.  A  fortress 
built  to  obstruct  or  block  up  a  pass. 

BLOCK-TIN,  blflk-tin',  *.  Tin  pure  on 
mixed. 

BLOCKADE,  bldk-kade',  *.  A  siege  tar- 
ried  on  by  shutting  up  the  place. 

To  BLOCKADE,  bl6k4tade',  r.  a.  To  shut 
up. 

BLOCKHEAD,  bloVhld,  *.  A  stupid  fel- 
low, a  dolt,  a  man  without  parts. 

BLOCKHEADED,  blok-hid'&i,    a.    Stt*. 

Zid,  dull. 
OCKISH,  blok'feh,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 

BLOCKISHLY,  bl6Vlsh-le,  ad.  Inastu- 
pid  manner. 

BLCcKlSHNESS,  bl6k'feh-n&,  «.  Stu- 
pidity. 

BLOOD,  bind,  «.  S08.  The  red  liquor  that 
circulates  in  the  bodies  of  animals:  child; 
progeny  -,  family,  kindred  ;  descent,  lineage  ; 
birth,  high  extraction j  murder,  violent  death  ; 
temper  of  mmd,  state  of  the  passions ;  hot 
spark  ;  man  of  fire. 

To  BLOOD,  blud, «» a.  To  stain  with  blood  ; 
to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound ;  to  beat,  to  ex- 
asperate. ,     9 

BLOOD-BOLTERED,  blud'hol-turd,  «. 
Blood-sprinkled. 

BLOODSTONE,  blud'stone,  $.  The  blood- 
stone is  green,  spotted  with  a  bright  blood-red. 

BLOOD-THIRSTY,  blud'faurs-te,  a.  De- 
sirous to  shed  blood. 

BLOOD-FLOWER,  blud'flofir,  t.    A  plant. 

BLOODGUILTINESS,   blud'gflfe-nes.  #. 

Murder.  ,      .- 

BLOOD-HOUND,  blftryhound,*.  A  hound 

that  follows  by  the  scejit. 
BLOODILY,  bl&d'e-le,  o.    Cruelly. 
BLOODINESS,  blud'i-nes,  *.    The  state 

of  being  bloody. 
BLOODLESS,  bludles,  a%   Without  blood, 

dea'l ;  without  slaughter. 
BLOODSHED,  blud'shid, «.    THe  crime  t>f 

blood,  or  murder ;  slaughter. 
BIX)OTOHEDDHR,vblud'shM-dur,«.  Mm* 

derer. 
BLOODSHOT,  blad'shdt,  >  a.Fille<l 

BLOODSHOTTEN,brud'sh6t-tn,  J      ***** 

blood  bursting  from  its  proper  vessels.  lOBi 
BLOODSUCKER,  blud'suknr,  $.  A  leech, 
a  fly,  any  thing  that  sucks  blood  r  a  murderer 
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BLOODY,  blsVfe,  <l    fitamedwith  blood; 

c^uei,  murderous. 
BLOOM,  bloom,  a.    A  blossom ;  the  state 

of  iaunatority. 

To  BLOOM,  bloom,  v.  m.    Tohring  or  yield 

blossoms  ;  to  produce,  as  blossom*  $  to  be  in 

a  state  of  yoaai. 
BLOOMY,  bldom'me,  a.    Fall  of  blooms 

flowery. 
BLOSSOM,  blos'sum,  «.  166.    The  flower 

that  grows  on  any  plant. 
To  BLOSSOM,  blos'sum,  v.  n.  To  put  forth 


lb  BLOT,  blot,  v  a.  To  obliterate,  to  make 
writing  invisibJe :  to  efface,  to  erase  ;  to  bior ; 
to  disgrace,  to  disfigure;  to.  darken* 

BLOT,  blot,  s.  An  obliteration  of  some* 
thing  written ; «  blur,  a  spot ;  0  spot  in  repu- 
tation. 

BLOTCH,  blotsh,  s.  A  wot  or  pustule 
upon  the  skin. 

To  BLOTE,  Mote,  «.  a.  Tq  smoke,  qr  dry 
by  the  sshoke* 

BLOW,  Wo7*.  »24.  A  stroke;  the  fetal 
stroke ;  a  single  action ;  a  sudden  event;  the 
act  of  a  fly,  bv  Which  s>e  lodges  egg?  m  flesji. 

To  BLOW,  bio, «.  a.  To  move  with  a  cur- 
seat  of  air.  This  .word  U  used;  sometimes  imr 
persjanalry  with  It ;  to  pant,  to  puff ;  to  breaihe 
hard ;  to  sound  by  being  Mown  ;  to  play  mu- 
sically by  wind ;  to  bloom  y  to  blossom.— -To 
Blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect— r'fo 
Blow  up,  to  fly  into  the  air  by  the  f^rcc  oi* 
gunpowder. 

To  BLOW,  bio,  «.  a.  To  drive  bv  the  force 
of  the  wind;  to  inflame  with  wind;  to  sweH, 
to  puff  into  sise;  to  sound' an  instrument  of 
wind  mnskk ;  to  warm  with  the  breath ;  to 
spread  by  report ;  to  infect  with  tlie  eggs  of 
flies.— To  Blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  wind,— 
Xp  blow  up,  to  nlse  or  swan  with  breath.— 
To  blow  up,  to  destroy  with  gunpowder.-— To 
blow  upon,  to  make  stale. 

BLOWZE,  blouxe,  a.  823.    A  ruddy  fat- 

whose  hair  is  in  dis- 


BLOWZY,  blou'se,  a.    Sun-burnt,  high-co- 


BLUBBER,   blub  our,  «.    The  part  of  a 

whale  that  contains  the  oil. 
To  BLUBBER,  blfiVbur,  v.  n.    To  weep  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks. 
BLUDGEON,  bl&Tjun.  #.    259.    A  short 

•tick,  with  one  end  loaned. 
BLUE,  blu,  a.  8S*.    One  of  the  seven  ori- 

gjiml  cojoors. 
BLUEBOTTLE,  blo'bot-tl,  *.    A  flower  of 

the  heU  shape  ;  a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 
BLUELY,  bluOe,  ad.  With  a  blue  colour. 
&  There  is  ao  toeonifetfency  in  spelling  (bis  and 
ar  words  with  the  sUeat  e,  and  leaving  it  out  In 
aad  rraJfv  »M«h  shows  now  maeh  oar  ortho- 
Mill  waais  regalatfog.  sntwithstsadbig  the  la- 
ud aftwthm  of  Dr.  Johnson.  My  opinion  it, 
fast  Sae  servile  t  ought  to  be  omitted  in  these  words : 
far  say  reasons  I  matt  refer  the  inspector  to  the  Intro- 
daefttn  to  the  Sbymlag  Dictionary,  Aphorism  the  8th. 

BLUENES3,  lufthls,  #.    The  quality  of 

eefacUoe. 
BLUFF,  bluf,  a.    Big,  surly,  blustering. 
BLUISH,  bluish,  a.    Blue  in  a  small  do- 


TeBLUNDI^blmVdur,e».  98,    To  mis- 


take grossly ;  to  err  very  widely.;  to  floDnxfaaj 

.  to  ^tnmble* 

To  BLUNDER,  blOnUur,  p.  a.  To  mi» 
foolishly,  or  blindly. 

BLUNDER,  bl&n'dfir, ».  A  gross  or  shame- 
ful mistake. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  blun'dur-bMS.  a.  A  gun 
that  is  discharged  with  many  ballets. 

BLUNDERER,  blun'dur-fir,*.  A  blockhead. 

BLUNDERHEAD, bl5n'dur-h?d, «.  A  stu- 
pid fellow. 

BLUNT,  blunt,  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or 
point,  not  sharp ;  dull  in  understanding,  not 
quick  ;  rough,  not  delicate  j  abrupt,  uut  ele- 

To  BLUNT,  blunt,  v.  a.  To  dull  the  e<lge  or 
point ;  to  repress  or  weaken  any  appetite. 

BLUNTLY,  blunt'l2,  ad.  Without  sharp- 
ness; coarsely,  plaii\ly. 

9LUJPTNES3,  bBnt'nes,  s.  Vantofe-dg* 
or  point,  coarseness,  roughness  of  maimers* 

BLUR,  blur,  a.    A  blot,  a  stain. 

To  BLUR,  blur,  e.  a.  '  To  blot,  to  eflhee ; 

to  stain; 
To  BLURT,  blurt,  v.  a.    To  let  fly  without 

thinking. 
To  BLUSH,  blisb,  v.  n.    To  betray  shame 

or  confusion  by  a  red  colour  in  the  cheek';  to 

carry  a  red  colour. 
BLUSH,  brash, «.  The  colour  in  the  cheeks ; 

a  red  or  purple  colour ;  sudden  appearance. 
BLUSHY.  bfish'e,  a.    Having  the  colour 

of  a  blush. 
To  BLUSTER,  blfit'tftr,  «.*.    To  war,  ae 

a  storm  ;  to  bully,  to  puff. 
BLUSTER,  blurt&r,  a.  Roar,  noise,  tumult ; 
1     boast,  boisterousness. 
BLUSTERER,  bloYtiif -fir,  s.  A  swaggerer, 

a  bally. 
BLUSTROUS,  blus'trus,  a.    Tumultuous. 

noisy.  i       .         . 

BO,  bo,  inter),    A  word  of  tenor. 
BOAR,  bore,  s.  296.    The  male  awiue. 
BOARD,  bord,  $.    A  piece  of  wood  of  move 

length  and  breadth  than  thkkiiess  pi  table,  at 

which  a  council  or  court  is  held;  a  court  of 

jurisdiction ;  the  deck  or  floor  of  a  snipe 
To  BO  ABD,  bord,  v. «.    To  enter  a  ship  by 

force ;  to  attack,  or  riiake  the  first  attempt ;  to 

lay  or  pare  with  boards. 
To  BOARD,  bord,  r.  n.    To  live  in  a  house 

where  a  certahi  rate  is  paid  for  eating.       '  * 
BOARD-WAGES,  bord-wa'jiz,«.  99.  Wages 

allowed  to  servant*  to  keep  themselves  in  Via-' 

tuals. 
BO  ARD£R,,bot'dur,  a.  One  who  diets  with 

another  at  a  certain  rate. 
BO  ARISH,  bire'^h/o.  Swinish.brutal,cmel. 
To  BO ASTy  fafet,  v- ».  To  di*pfoy  one's  own. 

worth  or  actions. 
To  BQAST,  host,  c.  a.    Jo  brag  of;  to  mag* 

mtv,  to  exalt. 
BOAST,  bAst,  a.    A  proud  speech ;  cause 

of  boasthig. 
BOATER,  bost'Or.  #.    A  bragger. 
BOASTFUL,  boatful,  <*•    Ostentatious. 
BOASTING  LY,  txist'fog-lc,  ad.    Ostenta- 

tiously. 
BOAT,  bote,  s.  205.    A  vessel  to  pass  the 

water  in. 
BOATTON,  bo4'ihuu,  s.    Roar,  noise. 
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BOATMAN,  bote'man,  ">#.  88.  He  that 
BOATSM AN,  botesWn,  J  manages  a  boat. 
BOATSWAIN,  bo'sn,*.  An  officer  on  board 

a  ship,  who   has  charge  of  all  her  rigging, 

ropes,  cables,  and  anchors. 

£3*  Till*  word  Is  universally  pronounced  In  com- 
mon conversation  as  it  is  here  marked  :  but  in  read- 
ing it  would  savour  somewhat  of  vulgarity  lo  contract 
it  to  a  sound  so  very  uulike  the  orthography.  It 
wonld  be  advisable,  therefore,  in  those  who  are  not 
of  the  naval  profession,  where  it  is  technical,  to  pro- 
nounce this  word,  when  they  read  it,  distinctly  as  It  is 
written. 

To  BOB,  b6b,  tj.o.  To  beat,  to  drub;  to 
cheat,  to  gain  by  fraud. 

To  BOB.  bob,  o.  a.    To  play  backward  and 

forward. 
BOB,  bdb,  t .    Something  that  hangs  so  as 

to  play  louse ;  the  words  repeated  at  the  end 

of  a  stanza  ;  a  blow  ;  a  short  wig. 
BOBBIN,  bobbin,  s.  A  small  pin  of  wood, 

with  a  notch. 

BOBCHERRY,  bob'tshir-re,  «.  A  play 
among  children,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hung 
so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth. 

BQBTAIL,  bob'tale,  *.    Cut  tail. 

BOBTAILED,  bob'tal'd,  a.  850.    Having  a 

tail  cut. 
BOBWIO,  bob'w  g',  8.    A  short  wig. 
To  BODE,  bode,  r.  a.    To  portend,  to  be  the 

omen  of. 

BODEMENT,  bode'm$nt,s.  Portent,  omen. 

To  BODGE,  bodje,  r.  n.    To  boggle. 

BODICE,  bod'dfs,  «.  142.  Stays,  a  waist- 
coat quilted  with  whalebone. 

BODILESS,  bodde-les,  a.  Incorporeal, 
without  a  body. 

BODILY,  bdVde-le,  a.  Corporeal,  contain- 
ing  body  i  relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind  ; 
real,  aetnal* 

BODILY,  b6d'de-le,  ad.    Corporeally. 

BODKIN.  bodTtfo,  «.  An  instrument  with 
a  small  blade  and  sharp  point :  an  instrument 
to  draw  a  thread  or  riband  through  a  loop ; 
an  instrument  to  dress  the  hair. 

BODY,  bftd'de,  s.  The  material  substance 
of  an  animal ;  matter,  opposed  to  spirit ;  a 
person i  a  human  being ;  reality,  opposed  to 
cepretentation ;  a  collective  mass ;  the  main 
afmy,  the  battle ;  a  corporation ;  the  outward 
condition ;  the  main  part ;  a  pandect,  a  gene- 
ral collection ;  strength,  as  wine  of  a  good 
body. 

BODY-CLOTHES,  bod'de-cloze,  #.    Cloth- 
ing for  horses  that  are  dieted. 
BOG,  bog,  *.    A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 

BOG-TROTTER,  bdg'tr6t-tur,  $.   One  that 

lives  in  a  boggy  country. 
To  BOGGLE,  Mg'gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  start, 

to  fly  back  ;  to  hesitate. 

BOGGLER,  bftg'glur,  «.  A  doubter,  a  timo- 
rous man. 
BOGGY,  bftg'ge,  a.  283.    Marshy,  swamp. 
B()GHOUSE,f)6g'house^.  A  house  of  office. 
BO  HEA,  bo-he',  $.    A  species  of  tea. 

To  BOIL,  boll,  r.  a.  299.  To  be  agitated  tor 
heat;  to  be  hut;  to  be  fervent ;  to  move  lisp 
boiling  water  ;  to  be  in  hot  liquor.  %■ 

To  BOIL,  boll,  v.  a. '  To  seeth ;  to  heat 
by  putting  into  boUjng  water;  to  dress  in 
bolttnji  water. 
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BOILER,  boll'ur,  a.  The  person  that  boill 
any  thing  ;  the  vessel  in  which  any  thing  i» 
boiled. 

BOISTEROUS,  bols'tlr-us.  a.  Violent, 
loud,  roaring,  stormy ;  turbulent,  furious  { 
unwieldy. 

BOISTEROUSLY,  bols'tir-us-le,  ad.  Vio- 
lently, tumultuousjy. 

BOISTEROUS N  ESS, bokter-us-n^i,  #.  Ta- 

multuousness ;  turbulence. 

BOLARY,  bo'la-re,a.  Partaking  of  thetsa- 
ture  of  bole. 

BOLD,  bold,  a.  Daring,  brave,  stout;  exe- 
cuted with  spirit ;  confident,  not  scrupulous  % 
impudent,  rude ;  licentious  ;  standing  out  to 
the  view. — To  make  Bold,  to  take  freedoms. 

ToBOLDEN,bold'd'n.vji.l08.To  make  bold. 

BOLDFACE,  bold'fase,  «.  Impudence, 
sauciness. 

BOLDFACED,  bold'faste,  a.    Impudent.  * 

BOLDLY,  bold'le,  ad.   In  a  bold  manner. 

BOLDNESS.  bold'neV.  Courage,  bravery ; 
exemption  from  caution ;  assurance,  impu- 
dence. 

BOLE,  bole,  a.  The  body  or  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  a  kind  of  earth ;  a  measure  of  com  con- 
taining six  bushels. 

BO  LIS,  bills,  s.  Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball, 
swiftly  hurried  through  the  air,  and  generally 
drawing  a  tail  after  it. 

BOLL,  bole,  *.  406.  A  round  stalk  or  stem. 

BOLSTER,  bole'stur.  t.  Something  laid  in 
the  bed,  to  support  the  head ;  a  pad,  or  quilt j 
compress  for  awound.  , 

To  BOLSTER,  bole'stur,  e.  a.  To  support 
the  head  with  a  bolster  ;  to  afford  a  bed  to ; 
to  hold  wounds  together  with  a  compress  \  to 
support,  to  maintain. 

BOLT,  bolt,  t.  An  arrow,  a  dart,  a  thun- 
derbolts—Bolt  upright,  that  is,  upright  as  an 
arrow ;  the  bar  of  a  door ;  an  iron  to  fasten 
the  legs  ;  a  spot  or  stain. 

To  BOLT,  bolt,  r.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with: 
a  bolt ;  to  blurt  out ;  to  letter,  to  shackle  ;  to 
sift,  or  separate,  with  a  sieve  ;  to  examine,  to 
try  out ;  to  purify,  or  p«rge.  r 

To  BOLT,  bolt,  r.  n.  To  spring  out  with 
speed  and  suddenness. 

BOLTER,  bolt'ui,  t.  A  sieve  to  separate 
meal  from  bran.  * 

BOLTHEAD,  bolfhld,  s.  A  long  strait- 
necked  class  vessel ;  a  matrass,  or  receiver. 

BOLTING-HOUSE,  bolting-house, ».  The. 
place  where  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTSPRIT  or  BOWSPRIT,  bo'sprlt,  a. 
A  mast  running  out  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  not 
standing  upright*  but  aslope. 

BOLUS,  bo'lus,  s.  A  medicine  made  up 
into  a  soft  mass,  larger  than  pills. 

BOMB,  bum.*.  165.  A  loud  noise;  a  hol- 
low iron  ball,  or  shell,  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  furnished  with  a  vent  for  a  fuse,  or  wooden 
tube,  filled  with  combustible  matter;  to  be 
thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 
£J"  1  do  not  hesitate  to  foHow  Dr.  Kenriek  and 

Mr.  Hares  fn  this  won),  and  ail  Its  compounds,  in 

giving  the  o  its  fourth  sound,  equivalent  to  the  second 


,  waica  makes  it  rh>sa«  with  7Vss.  from  Ac 


soand  of  a,  though  contrary  to  Mr.  Sberfdaii's  proonn- 

Johnson's  derivation  of  the  'verb  to  bump,  front 
the  tanrs  vrli^n  as  bomf*t  nukes  tl»c  proHUttetsuen  1 
have  three  snore  agreeable  to  analogy. 
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BOMB-CHEST;  bum'tsheat,  $.    A  kind  of 

chest  filled  with  bombs,  placed  under  ground, 

to  blow  up  in  the  air. 
BOMB-KETCH,  bfin/keteh,     \*.  A   kind 
BOMB-VESSEL,  bumVes-sSl,  J      of  ship, 

strongly  built,  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  mortar. 
BOMBARD,  brWbard,  a.    A  great  gun ;  a 

barrel  for  wine. 
To  BOMBARD,  bom-bird',  v.  a.  To  attack 

with  bombs. 
BOMBARDIER,  onm-blr-dee/, a.  275.  The 

engineer  whose    employment  it  is  to  shoot 

bombs. 
BOMBARDMENT,  bum-blrd'mint,  s.    An 

attack  made  by  throwing  bombs. 
BOMBASIN,  bom-ba'-zeen',  s.    A    slight 

silken  smff. 
BOMBAST,  bum1>ast,*.  Fustian,  big  words. 
BOMBAST,  bom-blsf ,  a.     High-sounding. 
BOMBASTICK,   bum-bas'tlk,  a.      High- 
sounding*  pompons. 

EJ»  Dr.  Aab  is  the  only  Lexicographer  who  has  1b- 
Sv-rted  this  word ;  b«t  1  think  its  general  usage  entitles 
it  to  a  place  iu  the  language,  especially  as  it  has  the 
true  adjective  termination,  ami  relieves  as  from  the 
Inconvenience  to  which  oar  language  la  so  subject, 
0*ai  off  having  the  substantive  and  adjective  of  the 
sasaa  form;  and  though,  as  bombast  stands  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  substantive  bus  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  the  adjective  on  tbe  first,  contrary,  I 
ntink,  to  the  analogy  of  acfceotuaiton,  494 ;  yet  this  is 
eat  a  Dangling  way  of  supplying  the  want  or  different 
words  for  different  parts  of  speech  —eVe  Bowl. 

BOMBUIATION,bom-bu-la/shun,j.  Sound, 
noise. 

BON AROBA,  bo'ni-ro'bi,  «.    A  whore. 

BON  ASUS,  bo-na'sfis,  a.  A  kind  of  buffalo. 

BONCHRETIEN,  bon-kreVtaheen,  s.  A 
species  of  pear. 

BOND,  bond,  #.  Cords,  or  chains,  with  which 
atty  one  is  bound ;  ligament  that  holds  any 
thing  together  ;  onion;  connexion ;  imprison- 
ment, captivity ;  cement  of  union,  cause  of 
anion ;  a  writing  of  obligation ;  law  by  which 
anv  one  is  obliged 

BONDAGE,  bondage,  «.  00.  Captivity, 
imprisonment. 

BONDM  AID,b6nd'made,s.  A  woman  slave. 

BONDMAN,  bond'min, «.  88.  A  man  slave. 

^ONDSER VANT,bo^kd'seV-vanM.  A  slave. 

BONDSERVICE,  b6nd'ser-vis,  $.   Slavery. 

BONDSLAVE,  bond'slave,  $.  A  man  in 
slavery. 

BONDSMAN,  bondz'min,  *.  58.  One  bound 
for  another. 

BONDWOMAN,  bond'wum-un,  $.  A  wo- 
man slave. 

BONE,  bone,  *.  The  solid  parts  of  the 
body  of  an  animal ;  a  fragment  of  meat :  a 
bone  with  as  much  flesh  as  adheres  to  it— To 
make  no  Bones,  to  make  no  scruple  ;  dice. 

To  BONE,  bone,  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  bones 
from  the  flesh. 

BONEXACE,  bone-Use',  *.   Flaxen  lace. 

BONELESS,  boneles,  ov   Without  bones. 

.To  BONESET,  bone'slt,  v.  n.  To  restore  a 

btnie  out  of  joint,  or  join  a  bone  broken. 
BONESETTER,  bone'seVtur,  *.    One  who 

makes  a  practice  of  s  tting  bones. 
BONFIRE,  boVflre,  t.    A  fire  made  for 

triumph. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  Oris  woid  bonef.rt  ; 
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Dr.  Keurick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  W.  Johnston, 
make  the  first  syllable  rhyme  with  don;  and  though 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  made  it  rhyme 
with  tun,  I  now  prefer  tbe  sound  rhyming  with  doit. 

B0N6RACE,  bon'gris,  #.    A  covering  for 

the  forehead. 
BONNET,  bon'nit,  «.  99.    A  hat,  a  cap 
BONNETS,  bon'nitfl,  s.     Small  sails  set 

on  the  courses  of  the  miazen,  mainsail,  and 

foresail. 
BONNILY,  bfa'ne-le,  ad.    Gaily,  hand- 
somely. 
BONNtNESS,b6n'tte-n£s,*.  Gayety,hand- 
-  someness. 
BONNY,  bon'ne,  a.    Handsome,  beautiful ; 

gay,  merry. 
BONNY-CLABBER,   b6n-ne-kliVbur,    s. 

Sour  buttermilk. 
BONUM  MAGNUM,  bo'nOm-mag'num,  a. 

A  great  plum. 
BONY,  bi'ne,  a.    Consisting  of  bones ;  full 

of  bones. 
BOOBY,  boo'be, «.    A  dull,  heavy,  stupid 

fellow. 
BOOK,  book,  s.     A  volume  in  which  we 

read  or  write  ;  a  particular  part  of  a  work  ; 

the  register  in  which  a  trader  keeps  an  ac- 
count.— In  Books,  in  kind  remembrance. — 

Without  Book,  by  memory. 
To  BOOR,  book,  v.  a.  To  register  in  a  book. 
BOOK-KEEPING,  book'kfeep-ing,  #.    The 

art  of  keeping  accounts. 
BOOKBINDER,  book/bln-dur,  a.    A  man 

whose  profession  it  is  to  bind  books. 
BOOKFUL,  book'fol,*.  Crowded  with  on* 

digested  knowledge. 
BOOKISH,  bookish,  a.    Given  to  books. 
BOOKISHNESS,  bMtfsh-nes,  a.    Over- 

studiousness. 
BOOKLEARNED,  booklern-ed,  a.  Veised 

in  books.  • 

BOOKLEARNING;b^uka6rn-lng,*.  Skill 

iu  literature  ;  acquainted  with  books. 

BOOKMAN,  book-man, «.  88.  A  man  whose 
profession  is  the  study  of  books. 

BQOKM  ATE,  book'mate, «.  School-fellow. 

BOOKSELLER,  book'sil-lfir,  «.     A  man 

.    whose  profession  it  is  to  sell  books. 

BOOKWORM,  book'wurm,  a.  A  mite  that 
eats  boles  in  books  J  a  student  too  closely  fixed 
upon  books'. 

BOOM,  boom,*.  In  sea  language,  a  long 
pole  used  to  spread  out  the  clue  of  the  stud- 
ding sail ;  a  pole  with  bushes  or  baskets,  set 
up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how  to  steer ; 
a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour,  to  keep  out  the 
enemy. 

To  BOOM,boom,t?.».  To  rush  with  violence. 

BOON,  boon, «.    A  gift,  a  grant. 

BOON,  boon,  a.    Gay,  merry. 

BOOR,  boor,  «.     A  lout,  a  clown. 

BOORISH,  boorish,  a.    Clownish,  rastick. 

BOORISHLY,  bttrlsk-le,  ad.  After  a 
clowuish  manner. 

BOORISHNESS,  boorlsh-nls,  a.  Coarse- 
ness of  manners. 

To  BOOT,  boot,  v.  a.  To  profit,  to  advan- 
tage ;  to  enrich,  to  benefit. 

BOOT,  boot,  s.  Trofit,  gain,  fid  vantage— 
To  Boot,  with  advantage,  urei  and  above  jr— 
|      booty,  or  plunder. 
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implies,  intimacy,  confidence,  fondjiess,  as,  mj 
bosom  friend. 

Yy  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  ltoswsm. 
^HznMi.  end  Boowm,  the  oo  like  *  lu  bull ;  end 
boozbm,  a»  cm  In  tosu*.  Sheridan 'and  Scott  adopt  the 
third  sound;  Perry  seems  to  mark  the  fourth;  Dr. 
Keswick  has  the  eecond  and  fourth,  kmt  seems  to  prefer 
the  former ;  end  W.  Johnston  has  the  second ;  and 
that  is,  fa  my  opinion,  the  most  general :  hut  the  stage 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  fourth  sound,  which  baa 
given  ft  a  currency  afooof  polite  speakers,  and  makes 
It  the  most  fashionable.  Mr.  Elpbiostou,  a  nice  ob- 
server, at  well  as  a  deep  Investigator,  announces  the 
second,  bat  teUs  ns  that  the  third  was  the  original  pro- 
nunciation. 

To  BOSOM,  boo'zum,  «.  a.  To  enclose  in  the 

bosom ;  to  Conceal  in  privacy. 
BOSON,  bo'sn, «.  170, 103.  Corrupted  front 

Boatswain,  which  see. 
BOSS,  bfls, «.    A  stud ;  the  part  rising  in 

the  midst  of  any  tiling  ;  a  thick  body  of  any 

kind. 
BOSSAOE,  boVskje,  $.  GO.    Any  stone  that 

has  a  projecture. 
BOSVEL,  boVvel,  «.  448.    A   species  of 

crowfoot. 
BOTANICAL,  bo-tin'e-kil,4)  a.  Relating  to 
BOTANICK,  bo-tan'nlk,      J  herbs,skUled 

in  herbs. 

BOTANIST,  bflt'd-nlst,  s.  60S,  b.  54S.  One 
skilled  in  plants. 

BOTANOLOGY,  boi-an-ol'A-je,  t.  A  dis- 
coorse  upon  plants.  518. 

BOTCH,  bfttsh,  #.  S52.  A  swelling,  or 
eruptive  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  a  part  in 
any  work  ill  finished  5  an  adventitious  part 
clumsily  added. 

To  BOTCH,  botsh,  v.  a.  To  mend  or  patch 
clothes  clumsily  ;  to  put  together  unsuitably, 
or  unskilfully  ;  to  mark  with  botches 

BOTCHY,  boVtshe,  a.  Marked  with  botches 

BOTH,  boia,  a.  467.    The  two. 

BOTH,  botA,  cosy.    As  well. 

BOTS,  b&s,  t .  Small  worms  in  the  entrails 
of  horses. 

BOTTLE,  bcVtl,  «.  405.  A  small  vessel  of 
glass,  or  other  matter;  a  quantity  of  wiiie 
usually  put  into  a  bottle,  a  quart ;  a  quantity 
of  hay  yr  grass  bundled  up. 

To  BOTTLE,  bit'ti,  c.  a.  To  enclose  in 
bottles.  ^         wm  m 

BOXTLm^  WER^t^-floi-u^.  A  plant. 

BOTTLESCREW.  b6Y ti-skrM,  s.  A  screw 
to  pull  out  the  cork. 

BOTTOM,  bottom,  s.  166.  The  lowest  part 
of  any  tiling  j  the  ground  under  the  water ; 
the  foundation,  the  groundwork :  a  dale,  a 
▼alley ;  the  deepest  part ;  bound,  limit ;  the 
utmost  of  any  man's  capacity  ;  the  la»t  resort ; 
a  vessel  for  navigation ;  a  chance  or  security  ; 
a  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 

To  BOTTOM,  boftum,  v.  a.    To  build  up, 

to  fix   upon  as  a  support;   to  wind   qjhjii 
something. 

To  BOTTOM,  bftt'tum,  v.  a.  To  rest  upon 
as  its  support. 

BOTTOMED,  boYtom'd,  a.  359.    Having  a 

bottom. 
BOTTOMLESS,  boYtum-lls,  a.    Without  a 

bottom,  fathomless. 

BOTTOMRY,  bo1  t'tum-re,  $.  The  act  of  bo*. 

rowing  money  on  a  ship's  bottom. 


BOOT,  b&ot,  s.  A  coming  for  the  leg,  used 

by  horsemen. 

BOOT  OF  A  COACH,  boot,  $.  Tne  place 
under  the  coach-bos. 

feOOT-HOSE,  bWfhoae,  i .  Stockings  to 
serve  for  boots. 

BOOT-TREE,  bo&f  tree,  s.  wood  shaped 
like  a  leg,  to  be  driven  iuto  boots  for  stretch- 
ing them. 

BOOT-C ATCHER,bWfkJtsh-mv«.  The  per- 
son whose  business  at  an  Inn  is  to  poll  off 
the  boots  of  .passengers. 

BOOTED,  boM'Sd,  a.    In  boots. 

BOOTH,  booTH, «.  A  house  built  of  boards 
or  boughs. 

BOOTLESS,  booties,  a.  Useless,  unavail- 
ing; without -success. 

BOOTY,  boo'te, «.  PJunder,  piMage ;  things 
gotten  by  Yobbery; — To  play  Booty,  to  lose  by 
design. 

BOPEEP,  no-pMp',  9.  To  play  Ropeep  is 
to  look  out,  and  draw  back,  as  if  frighted. 

BORACHIO,  bovrat'tshjt  *>  A  drunkard. 

BORABLE,  bo'rl-bl,  a.  That  may  be  bored. 

BORAGE,  bflr'fdje>  <r.  90, 165.    A  plant. 

BORAX,  bo'riks,  s.  An  artificial  salt  pre- 
pared from  sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tar- 
tar, sea  salt,  and  alum,  dissolved  in  wine. 

BORDEL,  boVdel,  s.  A  brothel,  a  bawdy- 
house. 

BORDER,  boYdux,*.  08.  The  outer  part  or 
edge  of  any  thing ;  the  edge  of  a  country ; 
the  outer  part  tit  a  garment  adorned  with  nee- 
dle-work ;  a  bank  raised  round  a  garden,  and 

.  set  with,  flowers. 

To  BORDER,  b&Ydur,  v.  n.     To  confine 

•upon ;  tA  approach  nearly  to. 
To  BORDER,  boYdar,  e.  a.    To  adorn  with 

a  border ;  to  reach,  to  touch. 
BORDEREfe,  boYd&r-ur,  s.  655.    He  that 

dwells  on  the  borders. 

To  BORE,  bote,  «.  a.  To  pierce  in  a  hole. 
To  BORE,  bore,  v.n.    To  make  a  hole;  to 

push  fot  wards  to  a  certain  point. 
BORE,  bore,  s.    The  hole  made  by  boring ; 

the  instrument  with  which  a  hole  is  bored ;  the 

size  of  any  hole. 
BORE,  bore.    The  preterit  of  Bear. 
BOREAL,  bo4re4l, «.    Northern. 
BOREAS,  bo're-is,  a.    The  north  wind. 
BOREE,  bo-ree',  s.    A  step  in  dancing. 
BORN,  born.    Come,  into  ike. 

BORNE,  borne,    Carried,  supported. 

£3*  See  Appendix. 

BOROUGH,bar/ro,s.  SI 8,390.  A  town  with 
a  corporation. 

Tq  BORROW,  boVro,  e.  a.  To  take  some- 
thing from  another  upon  credit:  to  ask  of 
another  the  use  of  something  for  a  time ; 
to  use  t»s  one's  own,  though  not  belonging 

BORROWER,  boYro-fir,  s.  He  that  bor- 
rows *,  he  that  takes  what  is  another's. 

BOSCAGE,  hoVkaje,  *.  90.  Wood,  or 
woodlands. 

BOSKY,  boVke,  a.    Woody. 

BOSOM,  boo'zum,  s.  The  breast,  the  heart  j 
the  innermost  part  of  an  enclosure ;  the  folds 
of  the  dress  that  cover  the  breast ;  the  tender 
affections  ;«Jfclinaik>n(  desire ;  in  composition. 
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30UD,  biud,».    An  insect  which  breeds 

hi  malt- 
ToBOUGE,  boodje,  e.  a.  S15.  To  swell  out. 

BOUGH,  bU,  *.  SIS.    Anannora  large 

•hoot  of  a  tree. 
BOUGHT,  biwt,  S19.    Preter.  of  To  Buy. 
To  BOUNCE,  boons*, «.  «.    To  fajl  or  fly. 

ayafast  any  thing  with  great  force  ;  to  niAke 

a  sodden  leap ;  to  boast,  to  bully. 
BOUNCE,   bo&nse,  *-     A  strong  sudden 
a  sudden  exaefc  or  noiie  ;  a  boast,  a 


BOUNCER,  bSAn'sur, «.  A  boaster,  a  bully, 
aa  empty  threatener ;  a  liar. 

BOTWD,  bound,*.  SIS.  A  limit,  a  boundary ; 
a  Suit  by  which  any  excursion  is  restrained  j 
a  leap,  a  jump,  a  spring ;  a  rebound. 

To  BOUND,  bound,  ©.  a.  To  limit,  to  ter- 
minate ;  to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  make  to 
aoiuMj 

To  BOUND,  bound,  r.  n.  To  jump,to  spring ; 
to  rebound,  to  fly  back. 

BOUND,  bound.    Part.  pass,  of  Bind. 

BOUND,  bound,  a.  Destined,  intending  to 
come  to  any  place. 

BOUNDARY,  boun'da-re,  «.  limit,  bound. 

AOUNDEN,    b&AnMin.     Part.    pass,    of 

Bind.  , 

BOraDING-STON&boun'dlng^tone,  7 

BOUND-STONE,  boQnd'stone,  J 

A  stofte  to  play  with. 

BOUNDLESSNESS,  bittndles-nes,  *.  Ex- 
emption Crom  limits. 

BOUNDLESS,  bound'les,  a.- Unlimited,  un- 
confined. 

BOUNTEOUS,  boun'tche-us,  a.  26S.    Libe- 
ral, kind,  generous. 

BOUNTEOUSLY,  boun'tche-us-le,  o4.   li- 
berally, generously.         ..,,,,      2 

BOUNTEOUSNESS,  bifln'tche-us-nfis,  *. 
Mnnirkenor,  liberality. 

BOUNTIFUL,  boun'te-ful,  a.    liberal,  ge- 
nerous, munificent. 

BOUNTIFULLY,  boun'te-ful-le,  ad.    Ii* 

BOUNTIFULNESS,boun'te-ful-nfi8,*.  The 
quality  of  being  boumiful,  generosity-. 

BOUNTIHEAD,  bJ$n/ti-h^d,)*.Goodness, 

BOUNTYHOOD,boun'te-hud,  J     virtue. 

BOUNTY,  boun'te,  8.    Generosity,  libera- 
lity, munificence. 

To  BOURGEON,  b&Yjun,  t>.  *.  SIS,  259.  To 
sprout,  to  shoot  into  branches. 

BOURN,  borne.  #.     A  bound,  a  limit ;  a 
brook ,  a  torreut. 
ty  1  have  differed  from  Mr.   Sheridan  and   Dr. 

Keorkk  in  tbe  pronunciation  of  this  word.     They 

mate  fceoattd  as  If.  written  boom ,  but,  if  my  memory 

Ml  me  not,  it  to  a  rhyme  to  mourn  upon  the  stage; 

sad  Mr.  Garrick  so  pronounced  it. 

"  That  aadlseover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

•  Bo  traveller  returns."— tMuiftarCs  Hamlet. 

I  am  fortified  in  this  pronunciation  by  the  suffrages 

of  Mr.  Elpbtaslon,  Mr.  Mares,  and  Mr-  Smith. 

To  BOUSE,  booze,  t>.  n.   To  drink  lavishly. 

BOUSY.  boo'ztS,  a.  Drunken. 

BOUT,  bout, «.    A  turn,  as  much  of  an  ac- 
tion as  is  performed  at  one  time.* 
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To  J&OW,  bin,  ».  a.   To  bend,  or  inflect*  tof 

beud  the  body  in  token  of  respect  or  submis- 
sion ;  to  bend,  or  incline,  in  condescension  ; 
to  depress,  to  crush. 
To  BOW,  bou,  v.  a.    To  bend,  to  suffer  flex- 
ure ;  to  make  a  reverence ;  to  stoop  ;  to  sink 
under  a  pressure* 
BOW,  boa,  *.    An  act  of  reverence  or  sub- 
mission. 
BOW,  bo,  s.    An  instrument  of  war ;  a  rain- 
bow ;  the  instrument  with  which  stringed    in- 
struments are  play  upon ;  the  doubling  of  a 
string  in  a  slip  knot.— Bow  of  a  ship,  that  part 
of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and  suds  at 
the  sternmost  part  of  the  forecastle. 
To  BOW,  bo.    To  bend  sideways. 

£3*  While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  contract- 
ing their  original  signification,  others  are  dividing  and 
subdividing -into  a  thousand  different  acceptations. 
The  verb  to  bow  rhyming  with  cow  might  originally 
signify  flexure  every  way,  and  to  serve  for  that  action 
which  made  any  thing  crooked,  let  its  direction  be 


what  it  would  :  but  St  appears  certain  that  at  present 
it  only  means  that  flexure  which  is  vertical,  and  which 
may  be  called  a  bowing  down,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
applicable  to  that  flexure  which  is  sideways  or  hori- 
zontal, and  for  which  necessity  seems  insensibly  to 
have  brought  tbe  verb  I  have  inserted  into  use.  This 
verb  seems  accompanied  by  the  word  out  as  the  other 
is  by  down,  and  we  may  sajrjuch  a  thing  botes  down, 
but  another  thing  bows  out,  or  swells  sideways :  the 
first  verb  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  cowp 
now.icc.  and  the  last  with  go.  no,  &c  Milton  seems 
to  have  used  the  word  with  this  sound,  where  in  his 
Penseroso  he  say— 

"  And  love  the  high  embowtd  roof, 
«  With  antique  pillar's  massy  proof." 
But  as  nothing  can  tend  mora  to  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage than  to  have  the  words  spelled  in  the  same 
manner  sounded  differently  in  oider  to  distinguish 
their  meaning  by  their  pronunciation,  I  would  humbly 
advise  to  spell  the  word  bow  (to  shoot  with),  and  the 
verb  to  bow  (to  bend  sideways),  with  tbe  final  «;  this 
slight  addition  will  relieve  a  reader  from  Jue  embar- 
rassment be  is  under  at  first  sight,  where  be  Is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a  re- 
lation, and  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce  tbe  word 
till  he  has  read  the  context.  For  the  propriety  of  this 
additional  e,  see  the  words  Bowl  and  Form. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Mares  on  this 
word,  as  his  opinion  has  great  authoiity:— ••  A  bow 
"  for  arrows,  and  to  bow,  whvn  it  signifies  merely  to 
"  bend  any  thing,  have  ou>  like  o  long.  This  riisiinc- 
M  tion  I  believe  to  be  right,  though  our  great  Lexico- 
"  grapher  has  not  noticed  It.  He  gives  to  bow,  in  every 
u  sense,  the  regular  sound  of  ow.  (that  is,  rhyming  with 
u  coo>.^  Hot  of  this  instance  th*  first  and  fourth  ap 
"  pear  to  be  erroneous ;  tbe  third  Is  doubtful ;  and  in 
'<  the  second  tbe  word  is  used  to  express  an  Inclina* 
u  tion  of  the  body,  but  metaphorically  applied  to 
"  trees.  See  the  four  instances  from  Shakespeare, 
u  Dryden,  and  Locke,  under  'lobow,  v.  a   No.  1." 

A  want  of  attending  to  the  different  ideas  the  word 
bow  conveys,  as  it  is  differently  sounded,  has  occa- 
sioned the  inconsistent  sea  terms  ;  the  bow  of  a  ship 
rhyming  with  cow;  and  an  anchor,  called  the  best 
bower,  rhyming  with  hour;  and  bou;  in  the  word 
bowsprit,  rhyming  with  go,  no,  &c. 
BOW-BENT,  bo'bent,  a.  Crooked. 
BOW-HAND,  bo^and,«.    The  hand  that 

draws  the  bow.  ^      _.  •  . 

BOW-LEGGED,  bolegd,  «.  869.    Having 

crooked  legs. 
BOWELS,  boa'Sls,  «.  Intestines,  the  Teasels 

nnd  organs  within  the  body  ;  tbe  inner  parts 

of  any  thing;  tenderness,  compassion. 
BOWER,  bou'ur,  *.  08.  An  arbour ;  it  seenis 

to  signify,  in  Spenser,  a  blow,  a  stroke. 
BOWER,  bon'or, «.  An  anchor  so  calks!. 
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To  BOX  bftki, «.  a.  To  enclose  In  a  box. 

BOX,  bolts,  s,    A  blow  on  the  head  giren 

with  the  hand. 
To  BOX,  b4ks,  v.  *.  To  fight  with  the  fist. 

BOXEN,  boVsn,  a.  108.  Made  of  box,  re . 
sera  tiling  boi. 

BOXER,  triks'Qr,  t.  A  man  who  fights  with 
his  fists. 

BOY,  boe,  $.  483.  A  male  child,  not  a  girl ; 
one  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  older  than  an 
infant ;  a  word  of  contempt  fur  young  men. 

BOYHOOD,  b&hQd,  t.  The  state  of  a 
boy. 

BOYISH,  boelsh,  «.  Belonging  to  a  boy  ; 
childish,  trifling. 

BOYISHLY,  boe'ish-le,  ad.     Childishly, 

trlflingly. 

BOYISHNESS,  boe'lah-nes,  e.  Childish- 
ness, triflingness. 

BOYISM,  boelmn,  s.  Puerility,  childish- 
ness. 

BRABBLE,  bdtt/bl.  a.  405.  A  clamorous 
contest. 

To  BRABBLE,  bral/M,  v.  n.  To  content 
noisily. 

BRABBLER,  brablur,  t.  A  clamorous  noisy* 
fellow. 

To  BRACE,  brase,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  tie 
close  with  bandages ;  to  strain  up. 

BRACE,  brase,  t.  Cincture,  bandage ;  that 
which  holds  any  thing  tight — Braces  of  a 
coach,  thick  straps  ot  leather  on  which  it 
hangs.— Braces  in  printing,  a  crooked  liae 
enclosing  a  passage,  as  in  a  triplet  ; — tension, 
tightness. 

BRACE,  brase,  a.   A  pair,  a  couple. 

BRACELET,  brasel£t,  $.  An  ornament  for 
the  arms. 

ty  I  have,  In  tht  pronunciation  of  ibis  word,  made 
tht  a  long  and  slender,  as  In  brace,  as  1  and  ii  in  Dr, 
Kenrlck,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  air.  Scott ; 
and  not  short,  as  in  brass,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  lias  marked, 
it;  aod  which.  I  believe,  is  the  prevailing  pronuncle* 
tioa  In  Ireland:  for  though  many  compouuds  shorten 
the  vowel  in  the  simple,  as  is  shown  at  Urge  in  Hie 
Principles  of  Pronunciation,  90S,  S16;  yet  I  Ibiiik 
sack  words  are  exceptions  as  are  only  diminutive*, 
plarals  and  feminine*.— St*  Patroness. 

BRACER,  bra'sur,  «.  98.  A  cincture,  a 
bandage. 

BRACH,  britsh,  *.  252.  A  bitch  hound. 

BRACHIAL,  brik'yil,  a  UZ.  Belonging 
to  the  arm* 

BRACHYORAPHY,  brt-klg'gri-fe,  t .  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  iu  a  short  com* 
pass.  353. 

BRACK,  brtk, «.    A  breach. 

BRACKET,  brak'kh,  «.  99.  A  niece  of 
wood  fixed  lor  the  support  of  something. 

BRACKISH,  brak'tsh,  a     Salt,  something 

salt. 
BRACKJSHNESS,brik1flhn^.  Saitness. 

BR.4D,  brld,  s.  A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms 
with. 

To  BRAG,  brig,  v.  n.  To  boast, to  display 
ostentatiously. 

BRAG,  brig;  *.    A  boast,  a  proud  exprea- 
letntna' 


BOWERY,  boMr-re,  a.    Pull  of  bowers. 

BOWL,  bole,  #.  A  vessel  to  hold  liquids  ; 
the  hoi  low  part  of  any  thing ;  a  basin,  a  foun- 
tain.—See  toe  next  word. 

BOWL,  bole,  s.    Round  mass  rolled  along 

the  ground. 

£3*  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  ham,  the  noise  made  by  a  dog. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  de- 
clare for  It ;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
liquor,  rhyming  with  hole.    I  remember  having  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Ocrrick  for  pronouncing  it  like 
hsvt:  and  am  upon  the  whole  of  opinion  that  pro- 
nouncing  It  as  1  have  marked  It  is  the  preferable  mode, 
though  the  least  analogical.    Bat  as  the  vessel  has  in- 
disputably ibis  sound,  it  is  rendering  the  language  still 
more  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  uisTerent  one.    The 
Inconvenience  of  this  Irregularity  is  often  perceived 
In  the  word  6010.  To  have  the  same  word  signify  dif- 
ferent things,  is  the  fate  of  all  languages  J  but  pronounc- 
ing the  same  word  differently,  to  signify  different 
things  is  multiplying   difficulties  without  necessity: 
for  though  It  may  be  alleged  that  a  different  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word  to  signify  a  different  thing  is  in 
some  measure  remedying  the  poverty  and  ambiguity  of 
language,  it  may  be  answered,-  that  It  Is  in  realhy  In- 
creasing the  ambiguity  by  setting  the  eye  and  ear  at  va- 
riancc,and  obliging  the  reader  to  understand  the  context 
before  he  can  pronounce  the  word.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  Greek  unci  Latin  languages  bad  these  ambiguities  In 
words  which  were  only  distinguishable  by  their  quan- 
tity or  accent.    But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Greek  language  had  a  written  accent  to  distinguish 
such  words  as  were  pronoonsed  differently  to  signify 
different  things,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  different 
-spelling ;  and  though  the  Latin  word  lego  signified  ei- 
ther to  read  or  to  send,  according  to  the  quantity  with 
which  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced,  It  was  eer* 
talnly  an  Imperfection  in  that  language  which  ought 
not  to  lie  imitated.    Ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas 
will  always  be  more  numerous  than  words ;  and  there- 
fore the  same  word  will  often  stand  for  yory  different 
Ideas :  but  altering  tun  sound  of  a  word,  without  alter- 
ing the  spelling,  in  funning  an  unwritten  language. 

To  BOWL,  Kile,  v.  a.    To  play  at  bowls; 

to  throw  bowls  at  any  thing. 
BOWLER,  bol&r,  a.    He   thai  plays  at 

bowls. 

BOWLINE,  boalin,  *.  A  rope  fastened  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail. 

BOWLING-GREEN,  boring-green,  t.  A 
level  piece  of  ground,  kept  smooth  for  bowlers. 

BOWMAN,  bo'mln, s.  88.  An  archer. 

30 WSPRIT,  bo'sprft,  *.    Boltsprit;  which 


BOWSTRING,  bo'string,  *.    The  string  by 

which  the  bow  is  kept  bent 
BOW-WINDOW,  boVin'do. 

fT  Dr.  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and,  perhaps 
Justly,  from  Bay-window,  or  u  window  forming  a 
bay In. the  Internal  part  of  the  room ;  but  present  cus 
|om  has  universally  agreed  to  call  these  windows  taw* 
windows,  from  the  curve,  like  a  bow,  which  they  form 
by  jutting  outwards.  However  original  and  jnst, 
therefore.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  may  be,  there  Is 
•tittle  hope  •ofa<c.enformity  to  it,  either  In  wilting  or 
pronunciation,  while  there  is  apparently  so  good  an 
etymology,  both  for  sense  and  sound,  to  support  the 
present  practice.— o>e  7b  Bow. 

BOWYER.  bo'yojr,  «.  96.  An  archer;  one 
whose  trade  is  to  make  bows. 

BOX,ab6ks,  a.    A  tree;  the  wood  of  it. 

BOX,  bolts,  s.  A  case  made  of  wood,  or 
other  matter,  to  hold  any  thing  ;  the  case  of 
the  mariner's  compass  j  the  cheat  into  which 
Money  jiven.it  pot;  seat  in  the  play-house. 
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BRAGGADOCIO,  brlg-gl-do'ahe-o,  *.    A 

peauasr*  boosting  fellow. 
BRAGGART,  brig-girt,  «.  88.    Boastful, 


BRAGGART,  braggart,*.   A  boaster. 
BRA  GOER,  braWgur,  s.  96.  A  boaster. 
BRAGLESS,  bridles,  «.    Without  a  boast 
BRAGLY,  brsVtt,  a*  Finely. 
To  BRAID,  bride,  v.  a.  To  weave  together. 
BRAID,  bride,  «.    A  texture,  a  knot. 
■RAILS,    br&b,  *.     Small  ropes  reeved 

tkruagh  blocks. 

BRAIN,  brine, «.  That  collection  of  vessels 
aad  organs  in  the  heed,  from  which  sense  and 
snrfion  arise ;  the  understanding. 

lb  BRAIN,  bribe,*.*.  To  kill  by  beating  out 
the  brain. 

BR AINISH,  briuelsh,  a.    Hotheaded,  fu- 


BRAINLESS,  branelea,  a.    Silly. 
BRAINPAN,  brane'pin,  s.    The  skull  con- 
taining the  brains. 

BRAINSICK,  braue'sik,  a.    Addleheaded, 

B£ufblCn^Y,bran^s&.le,ad.  Weakly, 
headiij. 

B8AINSICKNESS,  brane'sik-n&,  s.  In- 
discretion,  giddiness. 

BRAKE,  brake.    The  preterit  of  Break. 

BRAKE,  brake,  s.    Fern,  brambles. 

BRAKE,  brake,  s.  An  instrument  for  dress- 
ing heap  or  flax ;  the  handle  of  a  ship's 
pomp ;  a  baker's  kneading-trough. 

BRAKY,  brail,  a.  Thorny,  prickly,  rough. 

BRAMBLE.  braWbl,  s.  405.  Blackberry 
Sato,  dewberry  bosh,  raspberry  bosh  j  any 
loegh  prickly  shrub. 

BRAMBUNG,br4m^lkg,s.  A  bird,  called 
also  the  mountain  chaffinch* 

BRAN,  brands.  The  husks  of  com  ground. 

BRANCH,  brlntsh,  s.  S62, 78.  The  shoot 
•fa  tree  froni  one  of  toe  main  boughs ;  any 
distant  article  ;  any  part  that  shoots  out  from 
the  rest ;  a  smaller  river  running  into  a  larger : 
any  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a  collateral 
fine  ;  the  offspring,  the  descendant  J  the  ant- 
lers or  shoots  of  a  stag's  born. 

To  BRANCH,  brlntsh,  r.  n.  To  spread  in 
aaauehes ;  to  spread  into  separate  parts ;  to 
speak  diffusively ;  to  have  bonis  shooting  out. 

To  BRANCH,  brlntsh,  t>.  a.  To  divide  as 
into  branches  ;  to  adorn  with  needlework. 

BRANCHER,  brf n'tshur,  s.  One  that  shoots 
oat  into  branches ;  m  falconry,  a  young  hawk. 

BRANCmNESS,branshe-nls,s.   Fulness 


BRANCHLESS,  branshles,  a.  Without 
•hoots  or  boughs  j  naked. 

BRANCHY,  brin'she, a.  Full  of  branches 
spreading. 

BRAND,  brand, «.  A  stick  lighted,  or  fit 
ts  he  lighted  ;  a  sword  ;  a  thunderbolt ;  a  mark 
uude  by  burning  with  a  not  iron. 

To  BRAND,  brand,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  a 
sate  of  hdamy. 

BsUNI>GOOSE,bra^'goos,*.    A  kind  of 

"""  »wr. 


To  BRANDISH,  brln'dish,  t>.  a.    To  ware 

or  shake ;  to  play  with,  to  flourish. 

BRANDLING,  brandling,  *.  A  particular 
worm. 

BRANDY,  brln'de?*.  A  strong  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  wine. 

BRANGLE,  brlng'gl,  s.  406.  Squabble, 
wrangle. 

To  BRANGLE,  brlng'gl,  v.  «.  406.  To 
wrangle,  to  squabble. 

BRANK,  brink,  s.    Buckwheat. 

BRANNY,  brln'ne,  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  brau. 

BRASIER,  bra'zhur,  $.  28S.  A  manufac- 
turer that  works  ir.  brass ;  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 

BRASIL,  or  BRAZIL,  brl-seel',  t.  An 
American  wood,  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  thus  denominated,  because  first  brought 
from  Brasil. 

BRASS,  bras,  *.  A  yellow  metal,  made  by 
mixing  copper  with  lapis  ealaurinaris ;  im- 
pudence. 

BRA9SINESS,  rjriVse-ne'a,  s.  An  appear- 
auce  like  brass. 

BRASSY,  bris'se,  a.  Partaking  of  brass ; 
hard  as  brass  ;  impudent. 

BRAT,  brlt,  s.  A  child,  so  called  in  con- 
tempt ;  the  progen v,  the  offspring. 

BRAVADO,  brl-va'do,  $.  A  boast,  a  brag. 
— See  Lumbago. 

BRAVE,  brave,  a.  Courageous,  daring, 
bold ;  gallant,  having  a  noble  mien  }  magnifi- 
cent, grand ;  excellent,  noble. 

BRAVE,  brave,  $ .  A  hector,  a  man  daring 
beyond  prudence  or  fitness ;  a  boast,  a  chal- 
lenge. 

To  BRAVE,  brave,  v.  a.  To  defy,  to  chal- 
lenge ;  to  carry  a  boasting  appearance. 

BRAVELY,  bravele,  ad.  In  a  brave  man- 
ner, courageously,  gallantly. 

BRAVERY,  bra'vur-re,  s.  666.  Courage, 
magnanimity :  splendour,  magnificence  j  show, 
ostentation ;  bravado,  boast. 

BRAVO,  bravo,  «.  Spanish.  A  man  who 
murders  for  hire. 

To  BRAWL,  brawl,  ».  *.  To  quarrel  noisily 
and  indecently  ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecent- 
ly ;  to  make  a  noise. 

BRAWL,  brawl, «.  Quarrel,  noise,8currility. 

BRAWLER,  briwlur,  s.  A  wrangler. 

BRAWN,  brawn,  *.  The  fleshy  or  mus- 
culo™ part  of  the  body;  the  arm,  so  called 
from  its  being  mu«culrms j  bulk,  muscular 
strength  ;  the  flesh  of  a  hoar ;  a  boar. 

BRAWNER,  briVnui,  s.  A  boar  killed  for 
the  table. 

BRAWNINESS,  biiw'ne-nes,  $.  Strength, 
hardness. 

BRAWNY,  braw'ne,  a.  Musculous,  fleshy, 
bulky. 

To  BRAY,  bra,  r.  a.  To  pound,  or.  grind 
small. 

To  BRAY,  bra,  v.  *.  To  make  a  noise  as  an 

ass  ;  to  make  an  offensive  noise. 
BRAY,  bra,  s.    Noise,  sound. 
BBAYER,  bra'ur,  s.    One  that  brays  like 
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an  ass  ;  with  printers,  an  instrument  to  tem- 
per the  ink* 

To  BRAZE,  Into,  v.  «.  To  adder  with 
brass ;  to  harden  to  impudence. 

BRAZEN,  brsYsn,  «.  lift  Made  of  brass  ; 
proceeding  from  brass ;  impudent 

To  BRAZEN,  bra'an,e.  ft.  To  be  impudent, 
to  bull j. 

BRAZENFACED  bra'xn4ase,  *.  An  impu- 
dent wretch. 

BRAZENFACED,  fam'zn-faate, «.  86U  Im- 
pudent, shameless. 

BRAZENNESS,  bra'zn-nls,  «.  Appearing 
like  brass;  impudence. 

BRAZIER,  braze'y&r, «.  283.— See  Br  osier. 

BREACH,  breetsh,  «.    The  act  of  breaking 

any  thing  ;  the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  gap  in 
a  fortification  made  by  a  battery ;  the  viola- 
tion of  a  law  or  contract ;  difference,  quar- 
rel ;  infraction,  injury. 

BREAD,  brid,  «.    Food  made  of  ground 

corn  ;  food  in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 
BREAD-CHIPPER,  brk'tship-ur,  *.     A 

baker's  servant. 
BREAD-CORN,brea"korn,f.  Corn  of  which 

bread  is  made. 
BREADTH,  brldfA,  *.   The  measure  of  any 

plain  superficies  from  side  to  side. 

To  BREAK,  brake,  «.  a.  240, 242.  To  burst, 
or  open  by  force  ;  to  divide  *,  to  destroy  by 
violence ;  to  overcome,  to  surmount ;  to  batter, 
to  make  breaches  or  gaps  iu  ;  to  crush  or  de- 
stroy the  strength  of  the  body ;  to  sink  or 
appal  the  spirit ;  to  subdue ;  to  crush,  to  dis- 
able, to  Incapacitate ;  to  weaken  the  mind ; 
to  tame,  to  train  to  obedience  ;  to  make  bank- 
rupt ;  to  crack  the  skin  ;  to  violate  a  contract 
or  promise  j  to  infringe  a  law  ;  to  intercept) 
to  biuder  the  effect  of ;  to  interrupt  ;  to  sepa- 
rate company  ;  to  dissolve  any  union  ;  to  open 
something  new. — To  Break  the  back,  to  dis- 
able one's  fortune.— To  Break  ground,  to  open 
trenches. —To  Break  the  heart,  to  destroy 
with  gTief.— To  Break  the  neck,  to  lux,  or  put 
out  the  neck  joints.— To  Break  off,  to  put  a 
sodden  stop.— To  Break  off,  to  dissolve,— *Tp 
Break  up,  to  separate  or  disband. — To  Break 
upon  the  wheel,  to  punish  by  stretching  a  cri- 
minal upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones 
with  bats. — To  Break  wind  to  give  vent  to 
wind  in  the  body. 

To  BREAK,  brake,  v.  n.  To  part  in  two; 
to  burst  by  dashing,  at  waves  on  a  rock ;  to 
open  and  discharge  matter ;  to  open  as  the 
rooming;  to  burst  forth,  to  exclaim:  to  be- 
come bankrupt;  to  decline  in  health  and 
strength;  to  make  way  with  some  kind  of 
suddenness,  to  come  to  an  explanation;  to 
fall  out,  to  be  friends  no  longer ;  to  discard. 
— To  Break  from,  to  separate  from  with 
■ome  vehemence' — To  Break  in,  to  enter  on* 
expectedly. — To  Break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity.— To  Break  off,  to  desist  suddenly.— 
To  Break  off  from,  to  part  from  with  violence. 
—To  Break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sadden 
effects. — To  Break  out,  to  have  eruptions 
from  the  body. — To  Break  out,  to  become 
dissolute. — To  Break  up,  to  cease,  to  inter- 
mit.— To  Break  up,  to  dissolve  itself. — To 
Break  up,  to  begin  holidays.— To  Break  with, 
to  part  friendship  with  any. 

BREAK,  biuke,  s.    State  of  being  broken, 
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opening;  •  pome,  «n  interruption; 
drawn,  noting  that  the  sense  U  suspended. 

BREAKER,  orA'k&r,  s.     He  that  breaks 

any  thing ;  a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand- 
banks. 

To  BREAKFAST,  breVttst,  *.  ».  284, 615. 

To  eat  the  tirat  meal  in  the  day. 
BREAKFAST,  brek'fast,  s.  88.    The  first 

meal  in  the  day  ;  the  thing  eaten  at  the  xUst 
meal ;  a  meal  in  general. 

BREAKNECK,  tarake'n&k,*.  Asteepplaoa 

endangering  the  neck. 
BRE AKPROMffiE,  brake Vom-k,  *.   One 
that  makes  a  pmotice  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mise. 

BREAM,  (bvexne, «.    The  same  of  a  fish. 

BREAST,  brest,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the 
human  body,  between  dieneok  and  the~be|jjr 3 
the  dugs  or  teats  of  women,  which  contain  the 
milk ;  the  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the 
neck,  between  the  forelegs;  the  heart;  the 
conscience ;  the  passions. 

To  BREAST,  brest,  c.  a.  To  moot  id 
front. 

BREASTBONE,  breWbone, «.  Hie  bone  of 

the  breast,  the  sternum. 

BREASTHIGH,  bsist-bl,  «.     Up  to   the 

breast. 
BREASTHOOKfi,   brisfheoks,  *.     With 

shipwright*,  the  compassing  timbers  before, 

that  hefp  to  strengthcu  the  stem  and  all  the 

forepart  of  the  ship* 

BREASTKNOT,  brfet<ndt,  «.  A  knot  or 
bunch  of  ribands  worn  by  the  women  on  the 
breast. 

BREASTPLATE,  bresfplate,  *.  Armour 
for  the  breast. 

BREASTPLOUGH,  bi  est'plM, «.  A  plough 
used  for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breast. 

BREASTWORK,  bresfwurk,  $.  Works 
thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  ef  the  de- 
fendants. 

BREATH,  brefm,  a.  437.    The  air  drawn  ix& 

and  ejected  out  of  the  body  ;  life ;  reapi. 
ration ;  respite,  pause,  relaxation ;  breeze, 
moving  air ;  a  single  act,  an  instant. 

To  BREATHE,  breTHe,  v.  it.  487.  Todrmw 
in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs  ;  to  live  ; 
to  rest ;  to  take  breath  ;  to  inject  by  breathing  j 
to  eject  by  breathing  ;  to  exercise ;  to  now  -. 
or  actuate  by  breath ;  to  otter  privately  -  to 
give  air  or  vent  to.  j 

BREATHER,  Tjre'THur,  #.  One  that  breathes 

or  lives. 

BREATHING,  bre'THmg,  *.     Aspiration 

secret  prayer ;  breathing  place,  vent. 

BREATHLESS,  breta'lls,  a.  Out  of  breath, 

spent  with  labour ;  dead. 

BRED,  bred.    Part.  pass,  from  To  breed* 
BREDE,  brede,  s.— See  Bnrid. 

BREECH,  breetsh,  t.  247.    The  lower  part 
of  the  body  ;  breeches ;  the  binder  part   of 
piece  of  ordnance. 

To  BREECH,  breetsh,  v.  a.  247.     To  pU 

into  breeches  ;  to  fit  any  thing  with  1  " 
as  to  breech  a  gum 

BREECHES,  brkdtfz,  r.  447,   §9 
garment  worn  by  men  over  the  fer 
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To  BRICK*  brik,  v.  a.   To  lay  with  bricks. 
BRICKBAT,  brlk'bdt,  a.    A  piece  of  brick. 

BRICKCLAY,  brfoVkla,  a.     Clay  used  for 

making  bricks.    ^ 

BRICKDUST,  brik'dost,  a.  Bust  made  by 
pounding  brick*. 

BRICK-KILN,  btuVkll, a.  A  kihi,  a  place 
to  burn  bricks  id. 

BRICKLAYER,  bifctt-ur,  a.  A  briok 
mason. 

BRTCKMAKER,  br?k'ma-kftr,  a.  One  whose 
trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

BRIDAL,  brl'dil,  a.  Pelonging  to  a  wed- 
ding, nuptial. 

BRIBE,  bride,  a.    A  woman  new  married* 

BRIDEBEB,  bride'bid,  a.  Marriage  bed. 

BRIDECAKE,  brlde'kkke,  a.  A  cake  dis- 
tributed to  the  guests  at  the  wedding. 

BRIDEGROOM,  brlde'groom,  a.  A  new 
married  num. 

BRIDEMEN,  brlde'min,      \s.  The  attend- 
BRn>EMAIDS,brlde'mid£,J    ants  on  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

BRIDESTAKE,  bride'stake,  a.  A  post  set 
in  the  ground  to  dance  round* 

BRIDEWELL,  bride'wll,  a.  A  house  of 
correction.  * 

BRIDGE,  brfdje,  a.  A  building  raised 
over  water  for  the  convenience  of  passage; 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  nose ;  the  supporter  of 
the  strings  in  stringed  instruments  of  nu- 
sick. 

To  BRIDGE,  bridje,  v.  a.  To  raise  a  bridge 
over  any  place. 

BRIDLE,  bri'dl,  a.  405.  The  headstall  and 
reins  bj  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  go- 
verned ;  a  restraiut,  a  curb,  a  check. 

To  BRIDLE,  bri'dl,  r.  a.  To  guide  by  a 
bridle ;  to  restrain,  to  govern. 

To  BRIDLE,  bri'dl,  v.  a.  To  hold  up  the 
head. 

BRIDLEHAND,  brl'dl-hand,  a.  The  hand 
which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 

BRIEF,  breef,  a  Short,  concise ;  contract- 
ed, narrow. 

BRIEF,  breef,  a.  A  short  extract,  or  epi- 
'  tome;  the  writing  given  to  the  pleaders,  con- 
taining the  case ;  tetters  patent,  giving  license 
to  a  charitable  collection  ;  in  musick,  a  mea- 
sure of  quantity,  which  contains  two  strokes 
down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up. 

BRIEFLY,  brelf-le,  ad.  Concisely,  in  few 
words. 

BRIEFNESS,  brief nea,  a.     Conciseness, 

shortness. 
BRIER,  brt'ur.  a.  98, 418.  A  plant. 

BRIERY,  brl'orrre,  a.  655.    Rough,  fall  of 

briers. 
BRIGADE,  bre-gkde',  a.  117.    A  division 
of  forces,  a  body  of  men. 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL,       br?g4-deer 
jen'er-il,  a.     An  officer  next  in  order 
below  a  major-general.  275. 
BRIO ANftI^brVln-d!ne,150.  )a.  Alight 
BRIGANTINE.brtg'an-tine,        }   vessel, 
such  as  has  been  formerly  used  by  corsairs  or 
pirates;  acoatofmaii. 


of  the  body ;  to  wear  the  breeches  is,  in 
a  wife,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  tbe  husband. 
To  BREED,  breeds  ». a.  To  procreate,  to 
generate  ;  to  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce ; 
to  contrive,  to  hatch,  to  plot;  to  produce 
from  one's  self;  to  give  birth  to ;  to  educate, 
to  qualify  by  education  ;  to  bring  up,  to  take 
care  of* 

Tb  BREED,  breed,  v.  a.  To  bring  young; 
to  increase  by  new  production;  to  be  pro- 
daced,  to  nave  birth  ;  lo  raise  a  breed. 

BREED,  breed,  a.  A  cast,  a  kind,  a  sub- 
division of  species;  progeny,  offspring  ;  a 
number  produced  at  once,  a  hatch. 

BREEDBATE,  bried'bata,  a.  One  that 
breeds  quarrels. 

BREEDER,  brte'dur,  s.  08.  That  which 
produces  slay  thing ;  the  person  which  brings 
np  another ;  a  female  that  is  prolifick ;  one 
that  takes  care  to  raise  a  breed. 

BREEDING,  breeding,  s.  Education,  in- 
struction; qualifications;  manners,  know- 
ledge of  ceremony;  nurture. 

BREEZE,  brees,a.  A  stinging  fly. 

BREEZE,  brees,  a.  A  gentle  gale. 

BREEZY,  breeze,  ad.  Fanned  with  gales. 

BRET,  brit,  a.    A  fish  of  the  tnrbot  kind. 

BRETHREN,  breWren,  a.  The  plural  of 
Brother. 

BREVIARY,  breve'yi-re,  a.  507.  An  abridg- 
ment, an  epitome;  the  book  containing  die 
daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

tT  AH  *or  ortboepfus  bat  Mr.  Perry  proooaace  the 
am  ivilabJe  of  ibis  word  long ;  bat  If  aetaortty  were 
aileaf,  analogy  woald  decide  for  the  pronunciation  I 
bare  givea.  534. 

BREVI  AT,  breve'yit,  a.  US  A  short  com- 
pendium. 

BREY1ATURE,  breve/  4-tshure,  a.     An 

abbreviation.  465, 113- 
BREVITY,  breVe^te,  a.  511.    Conciseness, 


Tb  BREW,  brio,  a.  a.  «fc9.  To  make  li- 
quors by  nixing  several  ingredients ;  to  pre- 
pare by  mixing  things  together ;  to  connive, 
loploc 

Tb  BREW,  brio,  a.  a.  To  perform  the  office 

mJk  gk   auawss^aw^Kv' 

BREWAGE,  broolfle,  a.  00.  Mixture  of 
various  tilings. 

BREWER,  broo'&r,  a.  A  man  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  make  beer. 

BREW  HOUSE,  brooTioQS,  t.  K  house  ap- 
propriated to  brewing* 

BREWING,  bitting,  s.  410.  Quantity  of 
liquor  brewed. 

BKEWIS,  broola,  a  A  place  of  bread 
aoaked  in  boUiug  fat  pottage,  made  of  salted 

BRIBE,  bribe,  a.    A  reward  givan  to  per- 

wert  the  judgment. 
Ta  BRIBE,  bribe,  v.c  T6  give  bribes. 
BRIBER,  bcVbir,  a.  96.  #  One  that  pays  for 

curropt  practices. 

BRIBERY,  brtbir-re,  a.  555.  The  crime  of 

taking  rewards  for  had  practices. 
BRICK,  bA,  a.    A  mass  of  burnt  day;  a 

IWshapedUkeabrkk, 
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BRINK,  brink,  s.  The  edge  of  any  places 
as  of  a  precipice  or  a  river. 

BRINY,  brine, a.  Salt. 

BRISK,  brisk,  a.  Lively,  vivacious,  gay  ; 
powerful,  spirituous  j  vivid,  bright. 

BRISKET,  brls'klt,  t.  09.  The  bi  east  of  an 
animal. 

BRISKLY,  briskle,  ad.  Actively,  vigo- 
rously. 

BRISKNESS,  brisk'nea,  $.  .Liveliness,  ri- 


fcT  A'1  oor  ©rthoeplsts  sound  tht  last  I  In  this  word 

loug ;  aud  yet  my  memory  fails  me  if  the  slag «  dots 

not  pronounce  It  short:  a  pronunciation  to  which  the 

stage  it  very  prune,  as  Valentin*  Cvmbellne,  See. 

are  heard  on  the  stage  as  if  wnluen  Valentin,  Cj/mbf 

Jfas.&c. 
u  Von  may  remember,  scarce  three  years  are  past, 
"  When  in  yoar  brigatUime  yoa  sail'd  to  see 
"  The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke, 
■«  And  1  was  with  yoa." Venice  Preserved. 

BRIGHT,  brke,  a.  Shining,  glittering, 
full  of  light j  clear,  evident ;  illustrious,  as 
a  bright  reign;  witty,  acute,  as  a  bright 
genius.  , 

To  BRIGHTEN,  brrtn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make 
bright,  to  make  to  shine  ;  to  make  luminous 
by  Tight  from  without ;  to  make  gay,  or  alert ; 

'  to  make  illustrious  ;  to  make  acute. 

To  BRIGHTEN,  brl'ta,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright, 
to  clear  up. 

BRIGHTLY,  brltele,  ad.  Splendidly,  with 
autre. 

BRIGHTNESS,  brlte'nis,  t.  JLustre,  splen- 
dour ;  acuteness.        • 

BRILLIANCY,  brll'yan-si,  $.  Lustre,  splen- 
dour. 

BRILLIANT,  brll'yant,  a.  118.  Shining, 
sparkling* 

BRILLIANT,  brll'yant,  $.  A  diamond  of 
the  finest  cut. 

BRILLIANTNBBS,  bilTyant-nea,  s.  Splen- 
dour, lustte. 

BRIM.,  brim,  t .  The  edge  of  any  thing ;  the 
upper  edge  of  any  vessel ;  the  top  of  any  li- 
qiror ;  the  bank  or  a  fountain. 

To  BRIM,  brim,  v.  a.  To  fill  to  the  top. 

To  BRIM,  brim,  v.  a.  To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

BRIM FUL,  brimful ,  a.    Full  to  the  top. 

BRIMFULNESS,brim'fal-nes,*.  Fulness  to 
the  top. 

BRIMMER,  brim'mur, «.  A  bowl  full  to  the 

BRIMSTONE,  brimstone, «.  Sulphur. 

BRIMSTONY,  brim'sto-ne,  a.  Full  of  brim- 
stone. 

BRINDED,  brin'did,  v.    Streaked,  Ubby. 

BRINDLE,  b.in'dl,  s.  405,  »59.  The  state 
of  being,  brinded. 

BRINDLED,  brin'dld,  a.  405.  Brinded, 
streaked. 

BRIN  E,  brine,  *.  Water  impregnated  with 
salt,  the  sea ;  tears. 

BRINEPIT,  brine'plt,  s.    Pit  of  salt  water. 

To  BRING,  bring,  v.  a.  408, 400.  To  fetch 
from  another  place  ;  to  convey  in  one's  own 
hand,  not  to  send  ;  to  cause  to  come  ;  to  at- 
tract, to  draw  alone j  to  put  into  any  parti- 
cular state ;  to  conduct ;  to  induce,  to  prevail 
upon.—- To  Bring  about,  to  bring  to  past,  to 
effect. — To  Brine  forth,  to  give  birth  to,  to 
produce.—- To  Bring  in,  to  reclaim. — To  Bring 
in,  to  afford  gain. — To  Bring  off,  to  clear,  to 
procure  to  hi  acquitted. — To  Bring  on,  to 
engage  in  action. — To  Bring  over,  to  draw  to 
a  new  party. — To  Bring  out,  to  exhibit,  to 
show.— To  Bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  repress. 
— To  Bring  up,  to  educate,  to  instruct. — To 
Bring  up,  to  bring  into  practice. 

BRINGER,  brW&r,  *•  400.  The  person  that 
brings  any  thing. 

BRINISH,  brl'nlsh,  a.  Having  the  taste  of 
brine,  salt. 

BRIN ISHKESS,  btfnfsh-nes,  s .  Saltaess. 
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gour,  quickness  *,  gayety.    . 

BRISTLE,  brls'sl, «.  405, 472.  The  stiff  hair 
of  swine. 

To  BRISTLE,brls's],n.  a.  To  erect  in  bristles. 

To  BRISTLE,  brlssl,  v.  a.  To  stand  eiect  aa 
bristles. 

BRISTLY,brlsle,  a.  Thick  set  with  bristle*. 

BRISTOL  STONE,  brUtol-fltone,  j.  A  kind 
of  soft  diamond  found  iu  a  rock  near  the  city 
of  Bristol. 

BRIT,  brlt,  *.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

BRITTLE,  brlftl,  a.  405.  Fi agile,  apt  tt> 
break. 

BRITTLENESS,  brlftl-nSs,  s.  Aptness  te- 
break. 

BRIZE,  brlze,  t.    The  gadfly. 

BROACH,  brotsh,  *.  295.    A  spit 

To  BROACH,  brotsh,  v.  a.  To  spit,  to  pierce 
as  with  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to 
draw  the  liquor  ;  to  open  any  store ;  to  give 
out,  to  utter  any  thing. 

BROACHER,  brotsh'ur,  *.  A  spit;  an  open. 
er,  or  utterer  of  any  thing. 

BROAD,  brawd,  a.  205.  Wide,  extended 
in  breadth ;  large  ;  clear,  open  ;  gross,  coarse  j 
obscene,  fulsome  ;  bold,  not  delicate,  uot  re- 
served. 

BROAD  CLOTH,  brawd'cltok,  t .    A  fine 
,  kind  of  cloth. 

To  BROADEN,  braw'dn,  r.  a.  10*.  To 
grow  broad* 

BROADLY,  hrWle,  ad.  In  a  broad 
manner. 

BROADNESS,  briwd'aes,  $.  Breadth,  ex- 
tent from  side  to  side ;  coarseness,  fulsomeneas. 

BROADSIDE,  briwd'slde,  s.  The  side  of  a 
ship  ;  the  volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from  tht 
side  of  a  ship. 

BROADSWORD,  briwd'sord,  «.  A  cutting 
sword,  with  a  broad  blade. 

BROADWISE,  briwd'wlze,  ad.  140.  Ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 

BROCADE,  bro-kade',  *.  A  silken  stuff 
variegated. 

BROCADED,  bro-ka'd&l,  a.  Drest  in  bro- 
cade ;  woven  in  the  manner  of  brocade. 

BROCAGE,  broTddje, «.  90.  The  gain  gotten 
by  promoting  bargains  ;  the  hire  given  fur  any 
unlawful  office ;  the  trade  of  dealing  iu  vA 
things* 

BROCCOLI,  brokTto-lc,  s.  A  species  of 
cabbage. 

BROCK,  brok, «.    A  badger. 

BROCKET,  brftklcit,  s.  90.  A  red  deer, 
two  years  old. 

BROGUE,  brog,  s.  137.  A  kind  of  shoe  $  a 
corrupt  dialect. 

To  BROIDER,  broe'dor.  *.  a.  To  adotn  ! 
with  figures  of  needle-work. 

BROIDERY,  broe'dur-re.  s.  555.    Emb 
d«ry,  flower-work* 
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BROIL,  bshll,  j.    A  tumult,  a  quarrel. 

To  BROIL,  broil,  o.  a.   To  dress  or  cook  by 

Lying  on  the  coals. 
To  BROIL,  brill,  e.  a.  To  be  in  the  heat. 
BROKE,  broke,  preterimperfect  tense  of  the 

verb  To  break. 
To  BROKE,broke,  9.  a.  To  transact  business 

for  others. 
BROKEN,  brokn.  10S.  Partpass.  of  Break. 
BROKEN-HEARTED,    bro'kn-har't&l,   a. 

Having  the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear. 
BROKENLY,  bro'kn-le,  ad.    Without  any 

regular  series. 

BROKER,  brokrjr,  $.  A  factor,  one  that  does 
business  for  another  £  one  who  deals  in  old 
household  goods ;  a  pimp,  a  match-maker. 

BROKERAGE,  bri'knr-idje,  $.  90.  The 
pay  or  reward  of  a  broker. 

BRONCHOCELE,  brdnko-a&e,  #.  A  tu- 
mour of  that  part  of  the  aspera  arteria  called 
the  Bronchos. 

BRONCHIAL,  brftn'ke-al,')  a.  Belonging 
BRONCHICK,  bron'kik,    J  to  the  throat. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  bron-kotto-me,  $.  The 
operations  which  opens  the  windpipe  by  in- 
cision, to  prevent  suffocation.  518. 

BRONZE,  bronze,  t.  Brass;  a  medal. 

BROOCH,  brootsh,  s.  A  jewel,  an  ornament 
of  jewels. 

To  BROOD,  brood,  ».  a.  To  sit  on  eggs,  to 
hatch  then;  to  cover  chickens  under  the 
wing;  to  watch;  or  consider  any  thing  anx- 
ioasly ;  to  mature  any  thing  by  care. 

To  BROOD,  brood,  v. a.  To  cherish  by  care, 
to  hatch. 

BROOD,  brood,  s.  Offspring,  progeny; 
generation ;  a  hutch*  the  number  hatched  at 
once ;  the  act  of  covering  the  eggs. 

BROODY,  broo'de,  a.    In  a  state  of  sitting 

on  the  eggs. 
BROOK,  brook,  «.    A  running  water;  a 

rivaiet. 
To  BROOK,  brook,  v.  a.  To  bear,  to  endure. 
Te  BROOK,  brook,  v.  n.    To  endare,  to  be 

•on  tent. 

BROOKLIME,  brookllme,  t.  A  sort  of 
water ;  an  herb. 

BROOM,  broom,  *.  A  shrub,  a  besom  so 
called  from  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

BROOBfLAND,  broomland,  *.    Land  that 


BROOM  STAFF,  broom'staf, «.  The  staff  to 
which  the  broom  is  bound. 

BROOMY,  broo'me,a.  Fnll  of  broom. 
BROTH,  broik,*.    liquor  in  which  flesh 
•spoiled. 

BROTHEL,  broWel,  U.  A 

BROTHEL-HOUSE,  brora'e^bouscjbaw- 
dy-hoose. 

BROTHER,  brSm'ir,  s.  96.  One  born  of 
the  same  father  or  mother ;  any  one  closely 
■sited  ;  any  one  resembling  another  in  man- 
ner, form,  or  profession.  Brother  is  used*  in 
theological  language,  for  man  in  general. 

BROTHERHOOD,  bffai'ur-hud,  $     The 
^  ~      r  quality  of  being  a  brother;  an  asso- 
of  men  for  any  purpose,  a  fraternity  j  a 
men  of  the  same  kind. 
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BROTHERLY,  brrWur-le,    a.      Natural 

to  brothers,  such  as  becomes  or  beseems  a 

brother. 
BROUGHT,  brtwt.  S9S.     Part.  pass,  of 

Bring. 
BRO  W,broft^.  The  arch  of  hair  oyer  the  eye* 

forehead ;  the  general  air  of  the  countenance  j» 


To  BROWBEAT,  brdu'bete,  r.  a.    To  de- 


tbe  edje  of  atiyjiigh  pJoce. 

press  with  stern  looks. 
BROWBOUND,  broul>ound,  a.  Crowned. 
BROWSICK,  broi'sik,  a.    Dejected. 
BROWN,  bro&n,  a.  The  name  of  a  colour. 
BROWNBILL,  broun'bll,  s.     The  ancient 

weapon  of  the  English  foot. 

BROWNNESS,  bri&n'nls,  *.  A  brown 
colour. 

BROWNSTUDY,bro&n-stud'de,«.  Gloomy 
meditation. 

To  BROUSE,  bronze,  e.  a.  To  eat  branches 
or  shrubs. 

To  BRUISE,  bro&ze,  r.  a.  34S.  To  crash  01 
mangle  with  a  heavy  blow. 

BRUISE,  brooze,*.  A  hurt  with  something 
blunt  and  heavy. 

BRUISEWORT,  bi  oWwo.  t,  *.    Comfrey. 
BRUIT,    broot,  s.    343.     Rumour,   noise, 
report. 

BRUMAL,  broo'mal,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
wiuter. 

BRUNETT,  brio-net',  *.  A  woman  with  a 
brown  complexion. 

BRUNT,  brunt, «.    Shock,  violence ;  blow, 

stroke. 
BRUSH,  brush,  *.     An  instrument  for  rub* 

bing ;  a  rude  assault,  a  shock. 
To  BRUSH,  brush,  «.  a.    To  sweep  or  rub 

with  a  brush ;  to  strike  with   quickness ;  to 

paint  with  a  brush. 

To  BRUSH,  brush,  e.  a.  To  move  with 
haste  ;  to  fly  over,  to  skim  lightly. 

BRUSHER,  brush'ur,  *.  He  that  uses  a 
brush. 

BRUSHWOOD,  brush'wood,  *.  Rough 
shrubby  thickets. 

BRUSHY,  brish'e,  a.  Rough  or  shaggy, 
like  a  brush. 

To  BRUSTLE,  brus'sl,  v.  a.  472.  To  crackle. 

BRUTAL,  broo'tal,  a.  S4S.  That  which  be- 
longs to  a  brute ;  savage,  cruel*  inhuman. 

BRUTALITY,  broo-tal'e-te,  $.  Sarageness, 
churlishness. 

To  BRUTALIZE,   broo'ta-llze,  0.  a.     To 

grow  brutal  or  savage. 
BRUTALLY,  brWtal-le,  ad.    Churlishly, 

inhumanly. 
BRUTE,  (root,  a.  339.    Senseless,  uncon- 
scious ;  savage,  irrational ;  rough,  ferocious. 
BRUTE,  broot,   «.      A  creature  without 

reason. 
BRUTENESS,  broot/nla, «.    Brutality. 
To  BRUTIFY,  broof  te-fl,  e.  a.    To  make  a 

man  a  brute. 
BRUTISH,  broo'tlsh,  a.  Bestial,  resembling 

a  beast ;  rough,  savage,  ferocious ;  gross,  car-* 

nal ;  ignorant,  on  taught. 

BRUTTSHLY,  broo'tlsh-le,  ad.  In  tne  man- 
ner of  a  brute. 
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BRUTISHNESS,  br&otfch-nee,  a,  Bruta- 
lity, savageness, 

BRYONY,  brl'o-ni, «.  A  plant.     - 

BUB,  bib,  t.    Strong  malt  liquor.    A  law 

word. 
BUBBLE,  boVbl,  s.  405.    A  small  bladder 
of  water ;  any  thing  which  warns  solidity  and 
firmness ;  a  cheat,  a  false  show ;  the  person 
cheated. 
To  BUBBLE,  bub'bl,  v.  n.     To  rise  in  bub- 
bles ;  to  run  With  a  gentle  noise. 
To  BUBBLE,  bub'bl,  t>.  a.    To  cheat 
BUBBLER,  bub'blnr, «.  405.    A  cheat 

BUBBY,  b&b'be, «.  A  woman's  breast.  A 
low  word. 

BUBO,  bfrbo,  $.  The  groin  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  thigh  to  the  scrotum :  all  tumours  in 
that  part  are  called  Buboes. 

BUCANIERS,  b&k>i-neerz',«.  A  cant  word 
for  the  privateers,  or  pirates,  of  America. 

BUCK,  bok,5.  The  liquor  in  which  clothes 
are  washed  j  the  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 

BUCK,  buk,s.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer, 
the  male  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 

To  BUCK,  bftk,  v.  a.  To  wash  clothes. 

To  BUCK,  bilk,  r.  n.  To  copulate  as  bocks 
and  does. 

BUCBKB  ASKET,  b&Vbas-kit,  s.  The  bas- 
ket in  which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash. 

BUCKBEAN,  buk'bene,  s.  A  plant,  a  sort 
of  trefoil. 

BUCKET,  buk'kU,  s.  99.  The  vessel  in 
which  water  is  drawn  oat  of  a  well ;  the  vessel 
in  which  water  is  carried,  particularly  to 
quench  a  fire. 

BUCKLE,  buk'kl,  s.  405.  A  link  of  metal, 
with  a  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fasten  one 
thing  to  another ;  the  state  of  the  hair  crisped 
and  curled. 

To  BUCKLE,  buVkl,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a 
buckle;  to  confine. 

To  BUCKLE,  bnk'kl,  v.  «.  To  bend,  to 
bow. — To  Buckle  to,  to  apply  to. — To  Buckle 
with,  to  engage  with. 

BUCKLER,  b&klur, «.    A  shield. 

BUCKMAST,  buk'mist,  «.  The  fruit  or 
mast  of  the  beech  tree* 

BUCKRAM,  bSk'ram,  #.  A  sort  of  strong 
linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  gum. 

BUCKSqpRN  -  PLANTAIN,  buksliorn- 
plin'tm,  s.    A  plant. 

BUCKTHORN,  buk'tafrn,  s.    A  tree. 

BUCOLICK,bu-k6l1ck,*.    A  pastoral. 

&  From  the  ^tendency  w.e  have  to  remove  the  ac- 
cent to  the  beginning  of  sack  Latin  words  as  we  An- 
glicise by  dropping  the  last  syllsble,  we  sometimes 
bear  this  word  improperly  accented  on  the  first  syl. 
table.— flee  Academy.  The  aathorkies  for  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  are,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Keorick,  Balky,  Dr. 
Ash,  and  Bntick ;  Bncbaoan  stands  alone  for  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first. 

BUD,  bud,  *.  The  first  shoot  of  a  plant,  a 
germ. 

To  BUD,  bid,  v.  «.    To  put  forth  young 

shoots,  or  germs ;  to  be  in  the  bloom. 
To  BUD,  bid,  v.*    To  inoculate. 
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To  BUDGE,  budlje,  v.  n.    To  stir 
BUDGE,  bidje,  a.    Stif,  formal. 
QUDGER,  bud'jur,  s.    One  that  stirs. 
BUDGET,  bncVjek,  t.    A  bag,  such  as  may 

be  easily  carried  ',  a  store,  or  stock. 
BUFF,  buf,  s.    Leather  prepared  from  the 

skin   of  the  buffalo,    used    for    waist-  belts, 

pouches,  6cc. ;  a  military  coat. 
To  BUFF,  buf,  c  a.     To  strike.    A  low 

word. 
BUFFALO,  biffsUo,  *.    A  kind  of  wild 

hull  or  oowi 
BUFFET,  buffit,  «.  99.    A  blow  with  the 

fist. 

BUFFET,  buf-feV,    *\      A   kind  of  cup- 

board. 
To  BUFFET,  buffit,  t>.  n.  99.    To  box,  to> 

beat. 

To  BUFFET,  buffit,  r.  n.    To  play  a  box- 
ing match. 
BUFFETER,buffit-tir,s,  A  boxer. 

BUFFLE,  buffi,  *.  405.  The  same  with 
buffalo. 

BUFFLEHEADED,buffi-he\i'3d,<i.    Dull* 

stupid. 
BUFFOON;  buf-f&on',  t.     A  man  whose 

profession  is  to  make  sport  by  low  jests  and 
antick  postures,  a  jack  pudding;  a  man  that 
practises  indecent  raillery. 

BUFFOONERY,  buf-f6on'ir-re,  s.  The 
practice  of  a  buffooji;  Iqw  je»tsf  scurrile 
mirth. 

BUG,  bift,  #.    A  stinking  insect,  bred  in 

old  household  stuff. 
BUGBEAR,  bug'bafe,*.  A  frightful  object, 

a  raise  terror. 
SUGG  IN  ESS,  bug^e-nls,  s.  The  state  of 

being  infected  with  bugs. 
$UGGY,  bug'ge,  a.  28S.    Abounding  with 

hugs. 
BUGLE,  bu'gl,  405.  ">  *.  A  hunting 

BUGLEHORN,  bu'gl-hW,  |     horn. 

BUGLE,  Ua'gl,  #.    A  shining  bead  of  black 

glass. 

BUGLE,  bu'gl,  s.    A  plant 

BUGLOSS,  ba'glos,  a.    The  herb  ox-tongue 

To  BUILD,  bild,  v.  a.  S41.  To  make  a  fa- 
brick,  or  an  edifice  ;  to  raise  an^  thing  on  as 
support  or  foundation. 

To  BUILD,  bUd,  t?.  n.  To  depend  on,  ts> 
rest  on. 

BUILDER,  bftd'ur,  s.  98.  He  that  buUda, 
an  architect* 

BUILDING,  bildlng,  # .  419.  A  fabrick, 
arl  edifice. 

3UILT,  bllt,*.  The  form,  the  structure. 

PULB,  bulb,  s.   A  round,  body,  or  root 

BULBACEOUS,  bul-ba'shus,  a.  The  same 
with  Bulbous. 

BULBOUS,  birbus,  a.  814.  Containing 
bulbs. 

To  BULGE,  bnlje,  v~n.    To  take  in  water, 

to  founder,  to  jut  out  • 

BULK,  bulk,  *.  Magnitude,  size,  quautity  j 
the  gross,  the  majority  ;  main  labrteJu 


BULK,  bilk,  <.  A  part  of  a  building  jut- 
thig  out. 

BUUUiEADMlk-bid',*.  A  partition  made 
across  a  ship  with  boards. 

BULKINES9,  boNcta!*  *.  Greatness  of 
stature,  or  sise. 

BULKY,  burke,  a.  Of  great  size  or  stature. 

BULL,  boi,  *.  173.  The  male  of  black  cat. 
tie  ;  in  ibc  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  power- 
ful, and  violent j  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac*  ;  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope ; 
a  blender. 

BULL,  bnl,  #•  In  composition,  generally 
notes  large  size. 

BULLBAITING,  bul'ba-tmg,  «.  The  sport 
of  baiting  bulls  with  dogs. 

BULL-BEGGAR,  bitb^g-ur,  s.  Something 
terrible  to  fright  children  with. 

BULL-BOG,  bnl'dog, «.  A  dog  of  a  particu- 
lar form,  remarkable  for  his  courage. 

BULL-HEAD,  bolnld,  «.    A  stnpid  fel- 
low ;  tbe  name  of  a  fish. 
BULL- WEED,  bul' weed,  s.  Knapweed. 
BULL-WORT,  bnl'wort,  a.    Bishops-weed. 
BULLA  CE,  bftllk,  s.96.  A  wild  soar  plum. 
BULLET,  bullft,  t .  t9.    A  round  ball  of 
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'which  Is  t  protuberance  or  ■  welling;  and  the  •welting 
out  of  the  liquor  when  a  glass  It  foil  stems  die  nature! 
offspring  of  the  snbsuatlve  Bump. 

Ur.  Ash,  whose  etymological  knowledge  seems  very 
extensive,  gives  this  word  the  tame  derivation,  bat 
tell*  as  that  the  word  BumpkiuU  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy :  a  little  attention,  however,  would,  I  think,  nave 
led  him  to  tbe  same  origin  of  thU  word -as  the  former; 
for  the  heavy  and  protuberant  form  of  the  rustics*, 
to  whom  this  word  is  generally  applied,  might  very 
naturally  generate  the  appellation. 

BUMPKIN,  bump'kfo,  s.     An  awkward 

heavy  ru stick.— See  Bumper. 

BUMP&INLY,  bump'kuvle,  a.  Haying  the 

manner  or  appearance  of  a  clown. 

BUNCH,  bunsh,  «.  352.  A  hard  lump,  a 
knob  ;  a  cluster ;  a  number  of  tilings  tied  to- 
gether ;  any  thing  bound  into  a  knot. 

BUNCHBACKED,  bunsh'bakt,  a.  Having 
bunches  on  the  back. 

BUNCHY,  bun'sbi,  a.  Growing  into 
bunches. 

BUNDLE,  bfin'dl,  *.  405.  A  number  of 
things  bound  together.;  any  thing  rolled  up 
cyliodrically. 

To  BUNDLE,  bin'dl,  e.  a.  To  tie  in  a 
buudle. 

BUNG,  bung,  s.    A  stopper  for  a  barrel. 

To  BUNG,  bong,  v.  a.    To  stop  up. 

BUNGHOLE,  bungOtole,  «.  The  hole  at 
which  the  barrel  is  filled. 

To  BUNGLE,  bnng'gl,  e.  n.  405.  To  perform 

clumsily. 

To  BUNGLE,  bnn'gi,  v.  a.  To  botch,  to 
manage  clumsily. 

BUNGLE,  b&ng'gl,  v.  a.  A  botch,  an 
awkwardness. 

BUNGLER,  bong'glQr,  t.  A  bad  workman. 

BUNGLINGLY,  b&ng'gling-le,  ad.  Clumsi- 
ly, awkwardly. 

BUNN,  bun, «.    A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 
BUNT,  bunt,  #.     An  increasing  cavity. 
BUNTER,  buntur,  *.  98.    Any  low  rulgar 

woman. 
BUNTING,  binding,  s.The  name  of  a  bird. 

BUOY,  buoe,  t .  846.  A  piece  of  cork  or 
wood  floating,  tied  to  a  weight. 

To  BUOY,  bflee,  v.  a.  To  keep  afloat. 

BUOYANCY,  buoe'an-se,  $.  The  quality  of 
floating. 

BUOYANT,buoe4nt^.  Which  will  not  sink. 

BUR,  bur,  a.    A  rough  head  of  a  plant 

BURBOT,  bo/but,  #.  166.  A  fish  full  of 
prickles* 

BURDELAIS,  bawle-la',  a.  A  sort  ef 
grape. 

BURDEN,  bui'dn,  a.  103.  A  load ;  some- 
thing  grievous ;  a  birth ;  the  verse  repeated 
in  a  song* 

To  BURDEN,  burtrn,  v.  a.  To  load,  to  en- 
cumber. 

BURDENER,  bui'dn-nr,  *.  98.  A  loader,  an 
oppressor. 

BURDENOUS,  bfir'dn-us,  a.  Grievous, 
oppressive;  useless. 

BURDENSOME,  buVdn-sum,  a.  Grievous, 
troublesome. 


BULLION,  bil'yun,  s.  118.    Gold  or  silver 

la  tbe  lump  nirwroaght. 
BULLITION?  bul-lish'un,  *.  177.    The  act 

or  state  of  boiling. 

BULLOCK,  bolluk,  a.  166.  A  young  bull. 

BULL?,  balle,  a.  A  noisy,  blustering, 
quarrel  ling  fellow. 

To  BULLY,  nolle,  e.  a.    To  overbear  with 

noise  or  menaces. 
BUUHJSH,  bnl'rush,  «.   A  large  rush. 

BULWARK,  boiwurk, «.    A  fortification, 

a  emadci  ;  a  security. 
BUM,  visa,  a.    The  part  on  which  we  sit ; 

it  b  tncd,  in  composition,  for  any  thing  mean 

or  low,  as  bum-bailiff. 

BUMBAILIFF,  bum-bilrf,  a.  A  bailiff  of 
the  meanest  kind,  one  that  is  employed  In 
arrests. 

BTJMBARD,  bum'btrd,  #  .—See  Bombard. 

BUMBAST,  bom-basf ,  *. 

&  A  cloth  mads  of  patches;  patchwork ;  more  pro* 
M-ty  writs**  BmntmMt,  m  derived  by  Mr.  Sccvens 
ween  Btmu\grimmt,  made  of  silk. 

BUMP,  b&np,  9.    A  swelling,  a  protnbe- 

■SHOE* 

TeBUMP,  bomp,  e.  «. — See  Bomb.    To 

■sake  a  load  noise* 
BUMPER,  b&m'pir,  t.  98.    A  cup  filled. 

%y  Twer*  Is  a  a  plaaalbls  derivation  of  this  word 
•mm  the  French  Boas  Pen,  which,  ssy  the  antl*cieri> 
eel  crftsrks,  was  the  toast  which  the  Monks  gave  to 
aw  Pope  io  a  fall  alasi.  The  farther  a  deriva- 
tfna  Is  traced  tbe  better  it  Is  liked  by  the  oommon 
crowd  «*f  crUfcks;  bat  Mr.  Erphiaston,  who  saw  farther 
ftma  Fngiirfi  and  French  etymology  than  any  oilier 
saSsor  I  have  met  with,  contents  htmfteif  with  derrv- 
tag  this  word  from  tbe  word  Bump,  which,  as  a 
va»».  stasis ii  tbe  action  of  some  heavy  body  thai 
noise,  and,  as  a  noon,  Implies  the  ge- 
of  stjch  aa  action  on  the  anjmsi  frame. 
f  w 
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BURDENSOMENESS,  bfrdn-sum-nea*  #. 

Weight,  uneasiness. 
BURDOCK,  burttftk,  *.— See  Dock. 
BUREAU,  bu-ro',  *.  A  chest  of  drawers. 
BURG,  burg,  *.— -See  Burrow. 

BURGAGE,  bur'gadje,  *.  90.  A  tenure  pro- 
per to  cities  and  towns. 

BURGAMOT,  bur-gi-mof, «.  A  species  of 
pear. 

BURGAKET,  or  BURGONET,  bur'go-iiit, 

s.    A  kind  of  helmet 
BtJRGESS,  bur'jes,  s.   A  citizen,  a  freeman 

of  a  city ;  a  representative  of  a  town  cor- 

porate. 

BURGH,  burg,  «.  892.  A  corporate  town 
or  borough. 

BURGHER,  b&r'gur,  *.  One  who  has  a 
right  to  certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place. 

BURGHERS  HIP,  bu&r-shlp,  s.  The  pri- 
vilege of  a  burgher* 

BURGLARY,  b&r'gla-re,  #.  Robbing  a 
house  by  night,  or  breaking  in  with  intent 
to  rob. 

BURGOMASTER,  bftygo-mas-tur,  s.  One 
employed  in  the  government  of  a  city. 

BURIAL,  beVre-al,  «.  178.  -The  act  of  bu- 
rying, sepulture,  interment ;  the  act  of  placing 
any  thing  under  earth  ;  the  church  service  for 
funerals. 

BURIER,  beVre-ur,  *.    He  that  burries. 

BURINE,  bu'rfa,  *.    A  graving  tool. 

BURLACE,  burlaw,  j.    A  sort  of  grape. 

To  BURL,  burl,  v.  a.  To  dress  cloth  as 
falters  do. 

BURLESQUE,  bur-Usk',  a.  415.  Jocular, 
tending  to  raise  laughter. 

BURLESQUE,  bur-leak',  s.  Ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

To  BURLESQUE,  bur-lesk',  v.  tu  To  turn 
to  ridicule. 

BURLINESS,  burle-nSs, ».    Bulk,  bluster. 

BURLY,  burle,  a.    Big  of  stature. 

kTo  BURN,  burn.  v.  a.  To  consume  with  fire ; 
to  wound  with  fire. 

To  BURN,  burn,  v.  «.  To  be  on  fire ;  to  be 
inflamed  with  passion  ;  to  act  as  fire. 

BURN,  born,*.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 

BURNER,  bur'nur,  *.  A  person  that  burns 
anything.       * 

BURNET,  bir'nlt,  $.  99.  A  plant. 

BURNING,  biriimg, «.  410.  Stateof inflam- 
mation. 

BURNING-GLASS,   bur'ning-glts,  $.     A 
'  glass  which  collects  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a 

narrow  compass,  and  so  increases  their  force. 
To  BURNISH,  boYnish,  e.  a.  To  polish. 
To  BURNISH,  bftr'nish,  v.  ».     To  grow 

bright  or  glossy. 

BURNISHER,  bur'nish-ftr, «.  The  person 
that  burnishes  or  polishes ;  the  tool  with  which 
bookbinders  give  a  gloss  to  the  leaves  of 
books ;  it  is  commonly  a  dog's  tcoth  set  in 
a  stick. 

BURNT,  burnt.    Part.  pass,  of  Burn. 
BURR,  bur,  j.    The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear. 

5J2?5EI*b¥'V-99-    A  sort  of  pear. 
BURRO W,bAr/ro>.  A  corporate  town,  tf»at 


is,  not  a  city,  but  such  as  sends  harnesses  to 
the  parliament;  a  place  fenced  or  fortified ;  tli€ 
holes  made  in  the  ground  by  conies. 

To  BURROW,  bur'ro,  e.  a.  To  mine,  as  co* 
nies  or  rabbits. 

BURSAR,  bur'sur,  s.  88.  The  treasurer  of 
a  college. 

BURSE,  burse,  s.  An  exchange  where  mer- 
chants meet. 

To  BURST,  burst,  v.  n.  To  break,  or  fly 
open  j  to  fly  asunder ;  to  break  away,  to 
spring ;  to  come  suddeuly ;  to  begin  an  action 
violently. 

To  BURST,  burst,  t>.  a.  To  break  suddenly, 
to  make  a  quick  and  violent  disruption. 

BURST,  burst,  *.  A  sudden  disposition. 

BURST,  burst,  \part.  a.  Diseased 

BURSTEN,  buVstn.  472.  J  with  a  hernia  or 

rupture.  405. 
BURSTNESS,  b&rsf n&, «.  A  rupture. 

BURSTWORT,  burst'wurt,  t.  An  herb  good 
against  ruptures. 

BURT,  burt,  s.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbo t  kind. 

BURTHEN,  bur'THn,  *.  468.— See  Burden, 

To  BURY,  beVre,  v.  a.  1T8.  To  inter,  to 
-  put  into  a  grave  ;  to  inter  with  ritqs  and  cere- 
monies ;  to  conceal,  to  hide. 

BUSH,  bush,  s.  178.  A  thick  shrub,;  a  bougk 

of  a  tree  fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  show  that 

liquors  are  sold  there. 
BUSHEL,  b&sh'ft,  s.  173.     A  measure  con- 

taming  eight  gallons  ;  a  strike. 
BUSH1NESS,  bosh'e-nis,  s.   The  quality  of 

being  bushy. 
BUSHMENT,  bush'm&it,  s.  A  thicket. 
BUSHY,   bosh'e,  a.     Thick,  full  of  small 

branches ;  full  of  bushes. 

BUSILESS,  blz'ze-lls,  a.  178.  At  leisure. 

BUSILY,  blz'ze-le,  ad.  With  hurry,  «c- 
tiveiy. 

BUSINESS,  bfe'nee,  *.  178.  Employment, 
multiplicity  of  affairs  ;  an  affair ;  the  subject 
of  action;  serious  engagement;  right  of  ac- 
tion; a  matter  of  question. —  To  do  one's 
Business,  to  kill,  destroy,  or  ruin  him. 

BUSK,  bosk, «.  A  piece  of  steel,  or  whale- 
bone, worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their 
stays. 

BUSKIN,  bus'kln, «.  A  kind  of  half  boot, 
a  shoe  which  comes  to  the  mid-leg ;  a  kind 
of  high  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  actors  of 
tmflVuv*  ' 

BUSKINED,  bfWkfod,  a  869.    Dressed  in 

buskins. 
BUSKY,  busTce,  a.   Woody. 
BUSS,  bus,  *.  A  kiss,  a  salute  with  the  lipa ; 

a  boat  for  fishing. 

To  BUSS,  bus,  v.  a.  To  kiss.  A  low  word. 

BUST,  bust,  s.  A  statue  representing  a  man 

to  his  breast. 
BUSTARD,  bus'turd, «.  88.  A  wild  turkey. 
To  BUSTLE,  b&s'sl,  v.  «.  472.    To  be  busy. 

to  stir. 

BUSTLE,  bus's!,  $.  A  tumult,  a  hurry. 

BUSTLER,  bdslur,  *.  98.  An  active  stir- 
ring man. 

BUSY,  blz'ze,  a.  178.    Employed  with  ea*. 

nestness  ;  bustling,  active,  meddling. 
To  BUSY,  blz'zl,  e.  a.  To  employ,  to  engag*. 
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BUSYBOBY,  btVt^bott-de,  s.A  vain,  med- 
dling, festastical  person. 

BUT,  b&t,  cosysmcf .  Except ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less ;  the  particle  which  introduces  the  minor 
of  a  syllogism,  now ;  only,  nothing  more  than ; 
than  ;  not  otherwise  than  ;  by  no  other  means 
than ;  if  it  were  not  for  this ;  however,  how* 
best;  otherwise  than;  even,  not  longer  ago 
thau ;  yet  it  may  be  objected ;  but  tor,  had 
mot  this  been. 

BUT-END,buf£nd',#.  The  blunt  end  of  any 
Own*. 

BOTCHER,  b&f tshar,  #.  175.  One  that  kill* 
animals  to  sell  their  flesh ;  one  that  is  delight- 
ed with  blood 

To  BUTCHER,  buttshur,  v.  a.    To  kill,  to 


BTTCHERLINESS,  bftttobnr-le-nes, *.  A 

butcherly  manner. 
BUTCHERLY,  baftshor-le,  a.  Bloody,  bar- 


BUTCHERY,  bot/tshur-re,  #.  The  trade  of 
a  botcher  ;  murder,  cruelty ;  the  place  where 
blond  is  shed. 

BUTLER,  bailor,  #.  96.  A  servant  employ- 
ed in  furnishing  die  table. 

HUTMENT,  botWnt,  #.  That  part  of  the 
arch  which  joins  it  tu  the  upright  pier. 

BUTT,  but,  s.  The  place  on  which  the  mark 
to  be  shot  at  is  placed ;  the  point  at  which  the 
endeavour  is  directed ;  a  man  upon  whom  the 
company  break  their  jests. 

BUTT,  bit,  $.  A  vessel,  a  barrel  containing 
one  hand  red  and  twenty -six  gallons  of  wine. 

ToBJJTT,  bat,  e.  a.  To  strike  with  the  head. 

BtJTEER,  buftfir,  s.  96.  An  unctuous  sub- 
stance, made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk 
till  the  oil  separates  from  the  whey. 

1*  BUTTER,  bit'tar,  v.  a.  To  smear,  or  oil 
with  batter;  to  increase  the  stakes  every  throw. 

BUTTERBUMP,  buttor-bump,  #.  A  fowl, 

the  bittern. 
BUTTERBUR,  bnft&r-bar,  s.  A  plant. 
BUTTERFLOWER,    b&t'tfe-flou'ur,  #.  A 

yellow  flower  of  May. 

BUTTERFLY,  bat/tor-fll,  #.    A  beautiful 


BUTTEBIS,  botftUT-rls,  «.  An  instrument  of 
steel  used  in  paring  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

BUTTERMILK,  bottur-mfik,  $.  The  whey 
that  is  separated  from  the  cream  when  the  but- 
ter is  made. 

BUTTERPRINT,  buttir-prmt,  #.  A  piece 
of  carved  wood,  used  to  mark  butter. 

BTJTTERTOOTH,  bnttar-tootk,  s.  The 
great  broad  foretooth. 

BUTTERWOMAN,  buftor-wum-on, «.  A 
woman  that  sells  butter. 

BUTTERWORT,  b&ttar-wftrt,  s.  A  plant, 

BUTTERY,  but'tur-re,  a.    Having  the  ap- 

p—rancc  or  qualities  of  butter. 
BUTTERY,  bittfe-re,  a  The  room  where 

provisions  are  laid  up. 

BUTTOCK,  botf  t&k,  #.  106.  The  rump,  the 

part  near  the  tail. 
BUTTON,  b&tf to,  s.  10S,  170.  Any  knob  or 

hail ;  the  bud  of  a  plant. 
To  BUTTON,  bot'tn.  v.  a.  406.  To  dress,  to 
to  fasten  with  buttons. 
01 


BUTTONHOLE,  bftttn-hole,  #.  The  loop 
in  which  the  button  of  the  clothes  is  caught* 

BUTTRESS,  baftris.  #.  09.  A  prop,  a  wall 
built  to  support  another  £  a  prop,  a  support. 

To  BUTTRESS,  baftris,  v.  a.  To  prop. 
BUXOM,  bak's4m,a.  106.  Obedient,  obse- 
quious ;  gay,  lively,  brisk  ;  wanton,  jolly. 

BUXOMLY,  bnk's&m-le,  ad.  Wantonly, 
amorously. 

BUXOMNESS,bok  sum-nee,  #.  Wantonness, 
amorousness. 

To  BUY,  bl,  e.  a.  To  purchase,  to  acquire 
by  paying  a  price ;  to  manage  by  money. 

To  BUY,  bl,  v.  *.To  treat  about  a  purchase. 

BUYER,  b\f£r,  s.He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 

To  BUZZ,  biz,  v.n.  To  hum,  to  make  a  noise 
like  bees ;  to  whisper,  to  prate. 

BUZZARD,  buz'zurd,  #.  88.  A  degenerate 
mean  species  of  hawk  ;  a  blockhead,  a  dunce, 

BUZZER,  buz'zur,*.  98.  A  secret  whisperer. 

BY  i  kl*  I  PreP'  It  notes  the  agent ;  it  notes 
9  tbkf}  the  instrument ;  it  notes  the 
cause  ;  it  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing 
is  performed  ;  at,  or  in,  noting  place ;  it  notes 
the  sum  of  the  difference  between  two  things 
compared ;  not  later  than,  noting  time j  be- 
side, noting  passage ;  near  to,  in  presence, 
noting  proximity  ;  before  Himself,  it  notes  the 
absence  of  all  others  j  it  is  the  solemn  form  of 
swearing  ;  at  hand  ;  it  is  used  in  forms  of  ob- 
testing ;  by  proxy  of,  noting  substitution. 

ty  The  general  sonntl  of  this  word  is  Hk«  the  verb 
to  buy  ;  bat  we  not  unfreqnently  hear  it  pronounced 
like  the  verb  to  be.  This  letter  sound,  however,  Is 
only  tolerable  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  and  tbea 
only  when  wed  as  a  preposition;  as  when  we  say. 
Do  yon  travel  6jr  land  or  by  water  ?  But  in  reading 
these  Hues  of  Pope  i— 

M  By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 

"  They  stop  the  chart**,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
Here  we  ought  to  five  the  word  by  the  sound  of  the 
verb  to  buy  ;  so  that  pronouncing  this  word  like  oe, 
is,  if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me,  a  coUoquiaUmm* 

BY,  bl,  ad.  Near,  at  a  small  distance ;  be- 
side, passing ;  in  presence. 

BY  AND  BY,  bl'and-bV,  ed.In  a  short  time. 

BY,  bi,  s.  Something  not  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate object  of  regard,  as  by  the  by. 

BY-CONCERNMENT,  br*k6n-sern'm*nt  #. 

Not  the  main  business. 
BY-END,  bl'2nd',s.  Private  interest,  secret 

advantage. 
BY-GONE,  blgon ,  a.  Past 
BY-LAW,  bmw',  s.    By-laws  are  orders 

made  for  the  good  of  those  that  make  them, 

further  than  the  nublick  law  binds. 
BY-NAME,  bl'hame',  s.  A  nickname. 
BY-PATH,  bfpat*',  s.  A  private  or  obscure 

BY-RESPECT,  hl'ii-sf&t'.s.  Private  end 

or  view. 
BY-ROOM,  bl'room',  s.    A  private  room 

within. 
BY -SPEECH,  bl'speetah',  #.  An  incidental 

or  casual  speech. 
BY-STANDER,  brstan'dfir, «.  A  looker  on* 

one  unconcerned. 
BY -STREET,  bVstreetf,  s.  An  obscure  street 
BY -VIEW,  bl'vt,#.  Private  self-interested 

purpose. 
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t?  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fill  88,  fat  81- me  9S 

BY- WALK,  bi'wawkf,  *  Pt Lvase  walk,  not 

the  main  mad. 
BY-WAY,  bi  wk',  ^.  A  private  and  obscure 

WU  V 

BY-WEST,  be-w&f,  a.  Westward,  lo  the 

west  of 

BY- WORD,  bi'w&rd',  *.A  saying,  a  proverb; 
a  term  of  reproach. 
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CAB,  kab,  «.  A  Hebrew  measure,  contain- 
ing about  three  pints  English. 
CABAL,  ka-baT,  #.  The  secret  science  of 
the  Hebrew  rabbins ;  a  body  of  men  united  in 
feme  close  design ;  .intrigue. 
ty  Tbe  political  signification  of  this  word  owes  its 
original  to  the  five  Cabinet  Ministers  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign;   Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Ar- 
lington, and  Lan  Jerri  ale:  this  Junto  were  known  by 
die  name  of  the  <  ahal ;  a  word  which  the  initial  les- 
ters  of  their  name*  happened  to  compose. 

To  CABAL,  U-bil',  c  n.  To  form  close  in- 

tnifues 
C  AB  AUST,  kab'4-llst, «.  One  skilled  in  the 

traditions  ot  the  Hebrews. 
CABALISTICAL,  kab-al-lU'te-kal, 
CABALISTICK,  kab-al-lls'tik, 

Something  that  has  an  occult  meaning. 
GABALLER,  kft-ballfir,  $.  He  that  engage* 

in  close  designs,  an  intriguer. 
CABBAGE,  kab'bidje,  «.  00.  A  plant 
To  CABBAGE,  kAb'btdje,  v.  a.  To  ateal  in 

cutting  clothes. 
CABBAGE-TREE,   kar/Mdje-tre^  *     A 

species  of  palm-tree. 
CABBAGE-WORM,  klb^dje-w&rm,  #.  Aa 

insect. 
CABIN,  kaVbln, a.  A  small  room  |  a  small 

chamber  in  a  ship ;  a  cottage,  or  small  house. 
To  CABIN,  kab'bin,  a.  *.  To  livein  a  cabin* 
To  CABIN,  k4b<bin,  v.  a.  To  confine  in  a 

cabin. 
CABINED,  kaVbfod,  <u  att.  Belonging  to 

a  cabin* 
CABINET,  kabfo-et, «.   A  set  of  boxes  or 
drawers  for  curiosities:  any.  place  in  which 
things  of  value  are  hidden ;  a  private  room  in 
which  consultations  are  held. 
CABINET-COUNCIL,  k4b4n*-ko1m'fiu> 

A  council  held  in  a  private  manner. 
CABINET-MAKER,   kab'in-St-ma'kar,  «. 

One  that  makes  small  nice  work  in  wood. 
CABLE,  ka^l,  •.  405.  The  great  rope  of 

a  •ship  to  whioh  the  anchor  i»  fastened.     • 
C  ACHECTICAL,  ka-kik'ri-kal,  1  a.   Hatv- 
CACHECTICK>  kfckektfe,        /    ingan 

ill  habit  of  body.   ,      fc 
CACHEXY,  klk'kek-«e>  «.  617.  Such  a  dU- 
teraperature  of  the  humoprs"  as  hinders  nutri- 
tion, aad  weakens  tha  vital  and  animal  func- 
tions. 

&  Mr.  aaartaan  is  the  only  OrthoSplat  who  accents 

this  word  on  the  fiist  sjilable  as  I  hav*  done :  aad  yet 

.every  other  lexicographer,  who  has  the  wore,  accents 

Aiwrtrg,  Ataxy,  and   Ataraxy,  on  the  first  syllable, 

except  Mr  .Sheridan,  who  :recenU  Ajturexy,  and  BaiTey 
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Ataxy,  on  the  penultimate,  Wheaee  this  variety  and 
inoanaiatcnev  should  arise,  it  Is  not  easy  u>  detennia*. 
OrUodoxy  and  Apoplexy  Had  sufficiently  chalked  oat 
the  analogy  of  accentuation  in  these  words.  The  ter- 
minations In  <nry  aad  exy  do  not  Ami  species  of 
worda  which  may  be  called  enclitlcal,  like  logy  and 
graphvi  Mft  but  seem  to  be  exactly  under  the  prediea*- 
mant  of  thasa  Latin  and  Greek  words,  which  when 
adopted  into  Enalish  by  dropping  their  Last syllable, 
remove  the  accent  at  least  two  syllables  hlgber.-See 
Academy,  9 

CACHTNNATION,  kak-km-nk'shun,  s.  A 

CACKErMl^'kttir-ft,  *.  555,  09.  A  flsh. 

To  CACKLE,  kakTtl,  t>.  ft.  405.  To  make  a 
noise  as  a  goose  ;  sometimes  ft  is  used  for  the 
noise  of  a  hen  ;  to  laugh,  to  giggle. 

CACKLE,  kik'ki,  i.  The  voice  of  a  goose  or 

CACKLES*  kaklfir,  •.  96.    A  fowl  that 

cackles  ;  a  tell-tale,  a  tattler. 
CACOCH  YMXC  AL,  kak-ko-kWc-kll,     > 
CACOCHYMICK,kak-k6-kWIk^53^09  f 

a.    Having  the  humours  corrupted. 
CACOCHYMY,  kik'ko-knn-me,  J.   A  de- 
pravation of  the  humours  from  a  sound  state. 


or 


adopted  for  reasons  given  under  the  word  Cmehtry^ 
which  ate. 

CACOPHONY,  ka-k6fle-ne,  #.  518.  A  bad 

sound  of  words.  *     .      ■     ■  *.. 

fbCACUMINAIIE,  ki-kutoe-nite,  eu*.  W 

make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 
CADAVEROUS,  ka-daVe-rus,  a.    Ravma; 

the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcase.       Jb 
CADDIS,  kid'dia,  «.    A  kind  of  tafe 

riband ;  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub* 
CADE,  kade,  a.  Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  lanrfv 
CADE,  kade,  f.  A  barrel. 
C ADENQE,  ka'denae,     J  *.    FaU,  state  of 
CADENCY,  ka'dln-se,  J  sinking,  decline  ; 

tbe  fall  of  the  voice ;  the  flow  of  verses,  «tf 

periods  ;  the  tone  or  sound. 
CAfiENT,  ka'dlnt,  a.  Falling  down. 
CADET,  ka-d^f,  s>   The  younger  brotherj 

the  youngest  brother  j  a  volunteer  in  the  army , 

who  serves  in  expectation  of  a  commtsaioi^   : 
CADGER,  kSd'j&r,  #.  A  huckster. 

ty  This  word  is  only  used  by  the  Talgar  hi  Load»s% 
where  if  is  not  applied  to  any  particntar  piofeuion  ot 
employment,  bat  nearly  In  the  same  sense  as  car  mud- 
geon,  and  is  corroptly  pronoanced  as  ir  writieu 
Codger. 
CADI,  kk'de,  a.  A  magistrate  among  the 

CADILLACK,  ki-dHldk,  •.  A  sort  of  pear. 
CAESURA,  t^-7-a'ra,  *  479, 480.   A  figure  in 

poetry,  by  which  a  short  syllable  after  aCtfrn: 

pietaloot  is  made  h»ng ;  a  pause  in  verse\ 
CAFTAN,  klftan,  *.    A  Persian  vest  or 

garment. 
CAO,  kig,  •.    A  barrd  or  wooden  vessel, 

eetftaifeiftgfowr  orUva  g»ttoa». 
CAGE,  kkje,  #.    An  enefftanfe  of  twigs  oi 

wicey  in  wt&b  blrtfc  are  iepl ;  a  pssoa  for  wild 

beasts ;  a  prison  fur  petty  malefactors. 
To  CAGE,  kaie,  e. ».  To  enclose  to  a  cagtx 
l  CAIMAN,  ka'maDi  t.  88.    The  Asnettcan 

name  of  a  crocodftrk 
To  CAJOLE,  ki^Ale',  «.*.    To  natter,  to 
1    sooth. 
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•■    A  flatterer,  a 


CAJOLER,  .k^jiOhy  ev 

wbeedler. 

CAJOLERY,  c4-jolur*e,  *,  6S5.  Flattery. 
CAITIFF,  ka'tif,  s.  A  mean  villain,  a  despi- 
cable knave, 
CAKE,  kike,*.  A  kind  of  delicate  bread ; 

any  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat  than  high. 
ToCAKE,  kike,  v.  «v  To  hardea  at  dough 

in  the  oveu. 
CALABASH,  kel'a-bash,  #.  A  specie*  of  a 

larfe  gOurd. 
CALABASH  TREE*  kM-blsh-tree,  *.  A 

tree  of  which  the  shells  ate  used  bjrtue  ticgroes 

for  cups,  asako  far  instruments  of  rnusick. 
CALAMANCO,  hdtU-mang'ko,  *  A  kind 

of  waulleu  stuff. 
CALAMINE,  kali-mine, *.  149.  A  kind  or 

fossile  bituminous  earth,  which  being  mixed 

with  capper,  change*  it  into  brass. 
CALAMINT,  kiH&-inint,  t.  The  nave  of  a 

plant 
CALAAHfOUS,  ksVllto^-t6a,d.  Miserable, 

involved  in  distress,  unhappy,  wretched. 
CALAftflTOtJSNfigS,  kA-ffi^4ft*Be*,  *. 

Misery,  distress. 
CALAMITY,  lrl-htflrt4£,  #.    sBrfortttae, 

cause  of  misery. 
CALAMUS,  k3l'£-mua,  #.    A  sort  of  reed 

of  swe%t~sc«nted  wood ,  aaefttUmed  wiSeripfnre'. 
CALASH,  k*-laah', «.    A  amaH  carriage  of 


CALCARIOUS.  k4Mca're-us,<fc  Partaking 

of  the  nature  or  calx. 
CALCEATED,  kaTshcSa-tld,  a.  450.  Shod, 

fitted  with  shoes. 
€  AJBeDONIUS,  kafcai-dfal-n*  'A  kind 

of  precious  stone.  . 
CALCINATION,  tfl^alr'saen, a.  Saefi  a 
SMinaymt  of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them 
reducible  to  powder ;  chymical  pulverizatibii. 

CALCINATORY,  kil-ska-t4r4,#.  A  ves- 
sei  used  in  calcination. 
fcTaTr.  BfctHdah  amies  this  word  ©U  the  first  syfc 


aad  Dr.  Jobatoa  aad  Mr.  Perry  on  the  second'. 
the  same  accent  as  on  the  verb  To  calciue &%. 


it  CALCINE,  kal-slne',  a.  To  burn  in  tit* 
fire  to  a  calx,  or  substance  easily  reduced  to 
powder ;  to  ourrt  up. 

To  CALCINE,  kil-sW,t.*.  To  become  a 
calx  by  heat. 

TeCALCULATE,  kaTkft-late,  e. «.  To  com- 
pote, to  reckon  j  to  adjust,  to  project  for  any 
certain  end. 

CALCULATION,  kil*ko4**huB,  #.  A  prac- 
tice  or  manner  of  reckoning,  the  art  of  num- 
Jbeifn* ;  the  result  of  arftrnnetieaf  operation. 

CALCULATOR,  kir*ku>la  tur,  *.  Ml.    A 

CALCULATORY,   kAl^a-lktar-e,  *   Be- 

longing  to  calculation.  512. 
CALCULB,  fcfiVknle,  s  >ftecle*ft^,on*0iite, 
CA1XJULOSE,  kal-ku-lose'       \n.    Stony, 
CAICULOUB,  kaito-lu*,        f    gritty. 
CALCULUS,  kal'koJus,  $.    The  atone*  in 

the  Madder. 
CALDRON,  kivvlUron,  t.  166;    A  pot,  a 

holler,  a  kettle. 
CALEF ACTION,  sil-t-fa**hun,  *.  The  act 

of  heating  any  thing;  the  state  of  being  lieatt-U. 
CALEFACTlVE,    kai^'ftktlv,  «.     That 

which  makes  mty  tiling  hot,  heating. 


CALEFACTORY,  kal4-<uk'tntvc,  <r.    That 

which  heats. 
To  CALEFY,  kal'e-fl,  r.  a.  18».    To  grow 
hot,  to  be  heated. 

C ALENBAR,  kat'eVdur,  *.  88.  A  refciafc* 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  nMMiths,  and  atoU'd 
times,  are, marked,  as  festivals  and  uolyda)  a. 

To  CALENDER,  kal'in-dur,  ».  a.  To  OreU 

cloth. 
CALENDER,  irfitfA-dur,  •.  ©g.  A  hot  press* 

•  fwrs*  in  which  ciotbtere  ssaonth  their  cloth. 
CALENDERER,  kaTen-dutv&r,  #.  The  per- 

stiii  who  calenders. 
CALENDS,  kal'endz,  «.  The  first  day  of  tiha 

rtomli  among  the  Romans. 

CALENTURE,  kaTen-tahure,  s.  461.  A  dig. 
temper  iri  be^cHmates,  wRerem  they  imagine 
the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 

CALF,  kftf,  i.  401,  *8.  Tile  young  of  a  cow ; 
the  thick ,  plump,  Bulbous  part  of  the  leg: 

CALIBER,  kaTe-bur.  *.  The  bore,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

\^t  loY.  Sheridan  accents  tbia  word  on  the  second 
•  syllable,  and  gives  the  i  the  sonnd  of  doable  e,  like 
I  the  French ;  bat  Johnson^  Kenrlck,  Atfc,  Bucbaoan, 
i  Perry,  and  Entick,  consider  the  word  as  perfectly 

aafliHsed,  sail  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 

as  I  have  done. 

C  ALICE,  kalis,  s.  A  cup,  a  chalice. 
CALICO,  kil'e-ki,  *.  An  Indian  stuff  made 

of  cotton- 
!  CALID,  ktHd,  a.  Hot,  burning, 
CAIXDITY,  ki-lldde-te, s.  611.  Heat. 
CALIF,     *>  .injr   5  A  title  assumod  by  the 
©AUPHj^11^  I     Bncoe8Sot8  6fMdho* 

met  among  the  Saracens. 
CAMOATIO^,  kAl^-ga'shua,  a.DarkneiB> 

cloudiness.  , 
CALTOINOUB;  k4-lidje'£-n66,  a\  Obscurey 

dihii 
CALIOINOUSNESS,  kMidje'e-nus^ls,  t . 

■Llea  SMPw%^ass>at 

CALIVER,  kaTM&r,  t.  A  handgun,  a  har- 
c^Uebuee,  an  oid-nresket 

To  CALK,  kiwk,  v.  <r.  TO  stop  the  leaks  of 
a  ship-. 

CALKER,  kiwltftr,  s.  The  workman  that 
stops-  the  leaks  of  a  ship. 

To  CALL,  kiwi,*,  a.  77.  To  name ;  to  surn- 
mrJri  or  invite ;  to  corrvoke  ;  to  summon  judi- 
cially^ in  the  theological  sense,  to  inspire 
with  arfiourt  of  |iiety ;  to  invoke,  to  appeal 
to ;  to  proclaim,  to  publish  ;  to  make  a  short 
visit ;  to  excite,  to  put  in  action,  to  bring  into 
▼lew1 ;  to  stigmatize  with  some  opprobrious 
denomination.— To  Call  back,  to  revoke.— To 
Catt  in,  to  retame  raone^r  at  interest— -To 
Call  over,  to  read  aloud  a  hat  or  muster-roll. — 
To  Caltaiit,  toimaUenge. 

CALL,  kawl,  ti  A  yncal  address ;  roqtris^ 
won  j  dislne  vocation ;  suromens  to  true  reH1- 

Osn  impulse ; •authority,  command  ;  ade- 
,  a  claim  ;  an  iiistrumeut  to  call  birds ; 
■cail^i:vnDaiiou,enrployment;  a  nomination. 

CALLET;t*i,,1*t'*•AtrW,• 

tAfiLlKO,  kiwUlng, *.  VocaUr>n^  profcs- 
siotu  trade;  proper atatien, '.or employ mejitj 
class  of  persons  united  by  the  anme  employ- 
ment or  profession ;  diviae  voeaiion,  invita- 
tion to  the  true  religion. 
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CALLIPERS,  kille-pure,  «.  08.  Compasses 
with  bowed  shanks. 

CALLOSITY,  kAl-loa'se-te,  *.  A  kind  of 
swelling  without  pain. 

CALLOUS, klllus,  a.Hardened,  insensible. 

CALLOUSNESS,  kdl'l&s-ne's,  s.  Induration 
of  the  fibres;  insensibility. 

CALLOW,  kil'lo,  a.  Unfledged,  naked, 
wanting  feathers. 

CALLUS,  kill&s,  #.  An  induration  of  the 
fibres ;  the  hard  substance  by  which  broken 
bones  are  united. 

CALM,  klm,  a.  80.  Quiet,  serene ;  undis- 
turbed, unruffled. 

CALM, kirn,  s.  Serenity,  stillness;  quiet, 
repose. 

To  CALM,  kirn,  r.  a.  To  still,  to  quiet ;  to 
pacifv,  to  appease. 

CALMER,  klm'ur,  s.  40$.  The  person  or 
thing  which  lias  the  power  of  giving  quiet. 

CALMLY,  kimle,  ad.  Without  storms,  or 
violence  :  without  passions,  quietly. 

CALMNESS,  kamtoSs,  #.  Tranquillity, 
serenity  ;  mildness,  freedom  from  passion. 

CALOMEL,  kil'o-mil,  *.  Mercury  six  times 
sublimed. 

CALORIFICR,  kal-o-riffc,  a.  That  which 
has  the  quality  of  producing  heat. 

CALOTTE,  kaMotf,  #.  A  cap  or  coif. 

CALTROPS,  kaTtrftps,  *.    An  instrument 
made  with  three  spikes,  so  that  which  way 
soever  it  falls  to  the  ground,  one  of  them  points 
upright;  a  plant  mentioned  inVirgiFsGeorgicks, 
under  the  name  of  Tribulus. 

To  CALVE,  kaV,  v.  n.  78.  To  bring  forth  a 
calf,  spoken  of  a  cow. 

To  CALUMNIATE,  k4-lum'ne-ate,  v.  a.  To 
slander.  91. 

CALUMNIATION,  k4-lum-ne-a'sh0n, «.  A 
malicious  and  false  representation  of  words  or 
actions.  M    ,        .  .    - 

CALUMNIATOR,  ki-lum'ne-a-t&r,  #.  621. 
A  forger  of  accusation,  a  slanderer. 

CALUMNIOUS,  ki-Utmfae-us,  a.  Slander- 
ous,  falsely  reproachful. 

CALITMNY,  Ml'fim-ne,  *.  Slander,  false 
charge. 

CALX,  kAlks.«.  Any  thing  rendered  redu- 
cible to  powder  by  burning. 

CALYCLE,  kaTe-ki,  $.  405.  A  small  bud  of 
a  plant. 

C AM AIEU,  ki-mi/yoi,  *.  A  stone  with  va- 
rious figures  and  representations  of  landscapes, 
formed  by  nature. 

CAMBER,  kam'bfir,*.  A  piece  of  timber 
cut  arch-wise. 

CAMBRICR,  kam^rlk,  j.  542.  A  kind  of 
tine  linen.— See  Chamber. 

CAME,  kame.    The  preterit  of  To  Come. 

CAMEL,  kam'el,  t .  90.  A  beast  of  burden. 

CAMELOPARD,  ki-m&lo-pird,  $.  An  ani- 
mal taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 

CAMELOT,!.*    l2f    j  *.  00.   A  kind  of 

CAMLET,  'JkamlSt,  \  fltttff  originally 
made  by  a  mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair ; 
it  is  now  made  with  wool  and  silk. 
CAMERA  OBSCURA,  klm'e:ri-4b-skM, 
t.  An  optical  machine  used  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  so  that  (he  light  coming  only  through 
a  double  convex  glass,  object**  opposite  are 
represented  inverted. 
r  94 


CAMERADE.— See  Comrade.  * 

CAMERATED,  k4m'ir-a-t4d.  a.  Arched. 
CAMERATION,  k4m-eV-a'sh6n,  a. A  vault- 

ing  or  arching.  ... 

CAMISADO,  k£m-e-sa'do,  s.77.  An  attack 

made  in  the  dark,  on  which  occasion  they  put 

their  shirts  nutwaid. 
CAMISATED,  kaWe-sa-t4d,  o.     Dressed 

with  the  shirt  outward. 
CAMLET,  klmle't,  *.— See  Camelot. 
C AMMOCK,  kinVmuk,  #.  166.   An  herb, 

petty  whin,  or  restharrow. 
CAMP,kamp,  *.  The  order  of  tents  placed 

by  armies  when  they  keep  the  field. 
To  CAMP,  kimp,  v.  n.  To  lodge  intents. 
CAMPAIGN,  kAm-pane',  *.  »86.  A  largo 

open  level  tract  of  ground  ;  the  time  for  which 
•  any  armv  keeps  the  field.     ...  _ 

CAMPANIFORM,  k4m-pAn'e-(orm,  a.    A 

term  used  of  flowers  which  are  in  the  shape  of 

a  bell.  .         .     .    .  ^ 

CAMPANULATE,  kam-patfa-late,  a.Cam- 

paniform. 
CAMPESTRAL,  kam-peVtr4l,  a.  Growing 

in  fields. 

CAMPHIRE,  kim'flr,  $.  140.  A  kind  of 
resin  produced  by  a  chyniical  process  from 
the  camphire  tree. 

CAMPHIRE-TREE,  k4m'nr-tree,  s.  lh« 
tree  from  which  camphire  is  extracted. 

CAMPHORATE,  kim'fo-rkte,  *.  01.  Im- 
pregnated with  camphire. 

CAMPION,  k4m'pe-un,  #.  166.  A  plant. 

CAN,  k4n,  *.  A  cup. 

To  CAN,kdn,  v.  n.  To  be  able,  to  fare 
power ;  it  expresses  the  potential  mood,  as,  I 

can  do  it.  -.,•_«  ,  , 

CANAILLE,  k4-nale',  s.  The  lowest  people. 
CANAL,  kd-nil',  t.  A  basin  of  water  is  a 

garden ;  any  course  of  water  made  by  art ;  a 

passage  through  which  any  of  the  juices  of  the 

body  flow. 
CANAL-COAL.    This  word  is  corrupted 

into  keVnil-kole,  *.  A  fine  kind  of  coal. 
CANALICULATE!),  kan-i-lik'tt-la-Od,  «. 

Made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 
CANARY,  kd-na're,  *.  Wine  -brought  from 

the  Canaries,  sack. 
CANARY-BIRD,  kl-na  re-bird,  s.    An  ex- 

cellent  singing  bird. 
To  CANCEL,  kan'sll,  v.  a.  00.    To  cross  a 

writing :  to  efface,  to  obliterate  in  general. 
CANCELLATED,  kin'sel-la-tid,  a.  Croetw 

CANCELLATION,  kin-sel-la'shun,  #.  An 
expunging  or  wiping  out  of  an  instrument.    . 

CANCER,  kinfcur,  t .  08.  A  crabfish ;  the 
sign  of  the  summer  solstice;  a  virulent  swelling^ 

ToCANCERATE, kln'sir-rkte,  tut.  01.  T© 
become  a  cancer.  » 

CANCERATION,  ka**ur-ra'shun,  s.  A 
growing  cancerous. 

CANCEROUS,  kln'sur-rus,  a.   Having  the 

virulence  of  a  cancer.    .»-,„- 
CANCEROUSKESSAc4nWr-rfls-nls,  s.TIm 

state  of  being  cancerous.  . 

CANCRINE,  kangloln,  a.  140.  Hating  the 

qualities  of  a  crab.  408. 
CANDENT,  kflVd&t,  a   Hot. 
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CANDJCANT,  kaVde-klnt,  a. 
white. 

CANDID,  kfn'dld,  a.  White ;  fair,  open, 
ingenuous. 

CANDIDATE,  ldtn'de-date,  t.  A  competi- 
tor, one  that  solicits  advancement. 

CANDIDLY,  kan'dld-le,  ad.  Fairly,  inge- 
iruitusly. 

CANDIDNESS,  kindid-n&, «.  Ingenuous- 
ness, openness  of  temper. 

To  CANDIFY,  kin'de-fi,  v.  a.  To  make 
white. 

CANDLE,  kin'dl,  «.  405.  A  tight  made  of 
wax  or  tallow,  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or 
cotton. 

CANDLEBERRY-TREE,  kin'dl-blr-re- 
tiee,  #.  Sweet-willow. 

CANDLEHOLDER,  kin'dl-hold-ur,  t.  He 
that  balds  a  candle. 

CANDLELIGHT,  kaVdl-tite,  #.  The  light 
of  a  candle. 

CANDLEMAS,  kaVdl-mfts,  t .  88.  The  feast 
of  the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
was  formerly  celebrated  with  many  lights  in 
cbufdies. 

CANDLESTICK,  kAVdl-stik, *.  The  instru- 
ment that  holds  candles. 

CANDLESTUFF,  katfdl-st&f,  t    Grease, 

tallow. 

CANDLEWASTER,  kln'dl-wks-tuT,  #.    A 

spendthrift.  ' 

CAN  DOCK,  kaWdok,  #.  A  weed  that  grows 

in  rivers. 
CANDOUR,  kan'dur, «.  $14.    Sweetness  of 

temper,  purity  of  mind,  ingenuousness. 
To  CANDY,  k4n'de,e.  a.  To  conserve  with 
*    sugar ;  to  form  into  congelations. 

To  CANDY,  kln'de,  v.  «.    To  grow  con- 

pealed. 
CANE,  kine,  t.  A  kind  of  strong  reed ;  the 

plant  which  yields  the  sugar;  a  lance  ;a  reed. 

To  CANE,  kane,  v.  a.   To  beat  with  a  cane 

or  »tick. 
CANICULAR,  ki-nik'a-lar,  «.    Belonging 

to  the  dog-star. 

CANINE,  Id-nine',  «.  Having  the  proper- 
ties of  a  dog. 

CANISTER,  kin1a-tur,  $.  9&.  A  small  bas- 
ket ;  a  small  vtasel  in  which  any  thing  is  laid 
ap. 

CANKER,  kingfeur,  *.  409.  A  worm  that 
preys  opon  and  destroys  fruits;  a  fly  that 
preys  upon  fruits ;  any  thing  that  corrupts  or 
consumes;  an  eating  or  corroding  humour; 
corrosion,  virulence ;  a  disease  in  trees. 

To  CANKER,  kAng'kur,  v.  ».    To  grow 

corrupt. 
To  CANKER,  kang'kur,  t>.  a.    To  corrupt, 

to  corrode  ;  to  infect,  to  pollute. 

CANKERBIT,  lriiiglrir-bit,  part.  «rf.Bitten 
with  an  envenomed  tooth. 

CANN  ABINE,  kin/nft-bme,«.149.Hempen« 
CANNIBAL,  kin^e-bal,  t.  A  man-eater. 
CANNIBALLY,  kln'ne-bAl-le,  <td.    In  the 
manner  of  a  cannibal. 

CANN1PERS,  kin'ne-purz,  #.  Callipers. 

CANNON,  kin-nun,  ».  106.  A  gun  larger 
than  can  be  managed  by  the  hand. 


CANNON-BALL,.kin-nun-bawl',  )*.  The 
CANNON-SHOT,  kan-nun-shoY,  S     balls 

which  are  shot  from  great  puns. 
To  CANNONADE,  kan-nfounade',  t>  ».  To 
play  the  great  guns ;  to  attack  or  batter  with 
cannon. 
CANNONIER,  kanrnun-neei',  *•    The  en- 
gineer that  manages  the  cannon.  275. 
CANNOT,  kin'ndt,  v.  it.  of  Can  and  Not 

To  be  unable. 
CANOA,  ? *a      ia,  it.   A  boat  made  by 
CANOE,  J  Kan-no°  y  \     cutting  the  trunk 

of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 
CANON,  kin'un,  s.  166.  A  rule,  a  law ;  law 
made  by  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  the  books  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  the  great  rule  ;  a  dignitary 
in  cathedral  churches  ;  a  large  sort  of  printing 
letter. 
CANONESS,  kiii'un-nes,  «.    In  Catholic 
countries,  women  living  after  the  example  of 
secular  canons. 
CANONICAL,  k4-n6n'e-ka1,  a.  According 
to  the  canon  ;  constituting  the  canon  ;  regu- 
lar, stated,  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  spi- 
ritual, ecclesiastical.  • 
C ANONICALLY,  ka^n6n'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 

manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 
CANONICALNESS,   k4-non'e-k4l-nes,  *. 

'the  quality  of  being  canonical. 
CANONIST,  kin'non-nlst,  «.  166.   A  pro- 

feasor  of  the  canon  law. 
CANONIZATION,  kln-no-ne-za'shun,  «. 

The  act  of  declaring  a  saint. 
To  CANONIZE,  kiVno-nke,  v.  a.   To  de- 
clare any  one  a  saint. 
CANONfcY,  kan'fin-re,  \s.  Aneccle- 

CANONSHIP,kaVun-ship,  f  siastical  be- 
nefice in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
CANOPIED,  kln'o-pid',  a.  282.    Covered 

with  a  canopy. 
CANOPY,  kin'o-pe,*.  A  covering  spread 

over  the  head. 
To  CANOPY,  kin'o-p*,  •.  a.  To  cover  with 

a  canopy. 
CANOROUS,  kA-no'rus,  «•  612-    Musical, 

tuneful. 
CANT,  klnt,  s.  'A  corrupt  dialect  used  by 
beggars  and  vagabonds  ;  a  form  of  speaking 
peculiar  to  some  certain  class  or  bod  v  of  men  ; 
a  whining  pretension  to  goodness ;  barbarous 
jargon;  auction. 

£3*  It  Is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  the  writer  In 
the  Spectator  signed  T.  ihoald  adopt  a  derivation  of 
this  word  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Minister,  when  the  Latin  cantw,  so  expressive 
of  the  slnging*or  whining  tone  oi  certain  preachers,  Is 
so  obvious  an  etymology.  The  Cant  of  particular  pro- 
fessions Is  an  easy  derivation  from  the  same  origin,  as 
It  means  the  set  phrases,  the  routine  of  professional 
language,  resembling  the  chime  of  a  song.  Quaint, 
from  which  some  derive  this  word,  is  a  moch  less 
probable  etymology. 

To  CANT,  kant,  r.  n.  To  talk  in  the  jargon 
of  particular  professions ;  to  speak  with  a  par- 
ticular tone. 

To  CANT,  klnt,  v.  a.  To  toss  or  fling  away. 

CANTATA,  kan-tk'dL  t.  ltaUan.A  song. 77. 

CANTATION,  kan-ta'shon,  «.  The  act  of 
singing. 

CANTER.  kaVtir,  «.  08.  A  hypocrite ;  a 
short  gallop. 

CANTHARIDES,  kin-f fcaVe-dfa,  s  Spa- 
nish flies,  used  to  raise  blisters/ 
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C  ANTHUS,  kan'JA&s,  0.  Tk#  comer  of  the 

eye. 
CANTICLE.  k4n^-kl,t.  405.  A  song;  the 

Song  of  Solomon. 
CAKTLE,  kind,  *.  405*     A  piece  wijth 

corners. 
GANTLET,  kantlet, #.  *>.  A  piece,  a  frag. 

ment. 

CANTO,  kiato,  «.  A  book  or  sectkm  of  a 

r>em. 
NTON,  kaWtun,  «.l,6d.  A  small  parcel  or 

division  of  Uitd ;  a  small  community,  or  clan. 
To  CANTON,  kan'tto, e.  «.  To  divide  into 

little  parts. 
To  CANTONIZE,  kiotibk-ke,  e.  o.  To  par- 
cel out  into  small  divisions. 
CANVASS,  kan'ris,  $.    A  kind  of  cloth 

woven  /or  several  uses ;  solicitation  upon  an 

election. 
To  CANVASS,  kiVria,  *. «.    To  sift,  to 

examine  ;  to  debate,  to  controvert 
To  CANVASS,  kan'vis,  «. ».  To  solicit 
CANY,  ka'ne,  a.  Full  of  canoe,  consisting 

of  canes. 

CANZONET,  kan^taeV,  *,  A  little  song. 

CAP,  k&p,  *.  The  garment  that  covers  the 
head ;  the  en$ign  of  the  cardinaUtc ;  the  top- 
most, the  highest ;  a  revere  pee  made  by  un- 
co verinp  the  head. 

To  CAP,  k4p,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to 
snatch  oif  the  cap.— To  Cap  verses,  to  name 
alternately  verses  beginning  with  a  particular 
letter. 

CAP-A-PIE,  Jrip4*f IT,  «.  Ffou  head  to 
foot 

CAP-PAPER,  kjp'pa-pir,  «.    A  sort  of 

coarse  brownish  paper. 

CAPABILITY,  ka-pa-bft'e-te,  t .  Capacity. 

CAPABLE,  ka'pa-M,  a.— Bee  Incapable. 
Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  particular 
filing  ;  intelligent,  able  to  understand  ;  capa- 
cious, able  to  receive ;  susceptible  j  qualified 
for;  hollow.' 

CAPABLENESS,  ka'p4-bl-n&?  s.  The  Qua- 
lity or  stale  of  being  capable.' 

CAPACIOUS,  ki-pa'shas,  a.  Wide,  large, 
able  to  hold  ranch ;  extensive,  equal  to  great 
design. 

CAPACIOUSNESS,  lrf-pa'shos-n&,  s.  The 
power  of  holding,  largeness. 

To  CAPACITATE,  ka-pls'e-tite,  e.  a,  To 

enable,  to  qualify. 
CAPACITY,  kJUpsVi-ti,  $.  «ai.  Tfc*  now 

of  ootttaiuUv ;  the  force  or  power  of  the  mind ; 

power,  abUity  j  room,  space ;  state,  condition 

character. 

CAPARISON,  WUpart-sfln,  •.  J70.  A  sort 

of  cover  fur  a  lu>r*c>  4«J& 
To  CAPARISON,  ka^e-sim,  9.0.    To 

dress  in  caparisons  ;  to  dress  pompously. 
CAPE,  faape,  «.    Headland,  promontory-; 

the  iieok-|Heoe  of  a  cloak  or  coat 
CAPER,  k&'pQr,  *.  08.  A  leap,  or  jump. 
CAPER,  ki'por, «.  An  acid  pickle. 
CAPER-HUSH,  ka'pdr-bftsh,  s.  This  plant 

grows  In  tbt  booth  of  France,  the  buds  are 

pickled  for  eating. 

To  CAPER,  ka*pfir,  v.  n.  To  dance  frolick- 

soraely  ;  to  skip  for  n.erriment. 
€APERER,ka'pur-rar,  #.556.  A  dancer 
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CAPIAS,  kVpM*,*.  «o.  A  writ  o/f*eon> 

tion. 

CAPILLAX^QU*,  tf  p.-*U-la'a*&e,  «•  *%e 

same  with  capillary. 

CAPILLAIRE,  fcia.p&-late',  a.   «yrop  of 

maidenhair. 
CAPILfeAtfENT,  ki-plil^mint,  t.  Small 

threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up  111  the  mJlovfUe 

of  aflower. 
CAPILLARY,  kip-pilltae,  a.  Resembling 

hairs,  small,  minute. 
C  APILLATTON,  kap-pft-lafchun,  t.  A  small 

ramification  of  "vesiejs. 

CAPITAL,  karVe-til.  a.  88.  Relating  to  tfre 
head ;  criminal  in  the  highest  decree ;  that 
which  affects  life ;  chief,  principal ;  applied 
to  letters,  large,  such  as  are  written  at  toe  be- 
gining  or  heads  of  bopki  —Capital  stock,  die 
principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trading  cora- 

C Ap/tAL,  kftp'&-tai,  9.  The  mpper  part  of 
a  pillar ;  the  chief  city  of  a  nation. 

CAPITALLY,  kap'e-t*14e,  ad.  In  a  capital 
manner,  so  as  to  affect  Kfe,  as  capitally  con- 

CAPITATION,  klp-c,tVsbuJV  «.  Nmncra- 

tionr  by  heads. 
CAPITULAR,  ka-pltsb/n-lor,  #.  88.    The 

body  of  the  statute*  of  a  chapter ;  a  member 

of  a  chapter.  463. 
To  CAPITULATE,kA-pkfh;Uate,r.n.Ol.To 

draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  article*;  to 

yield  or  surrender  on  certain  »tf  pjsiajdoos. 

CAPITULATION,   ka-pitsji-tt-la'sh«n,   «. 

Stipulation,  terms,  conditions. 
C  APIVI  TREE,  kl-pe've-tree, *.  A  balsam 

tree. 
CAPON,  ka'pn,*.  4W,  If  0.  A  castrated  cock. 
CAPON  N I  ERE,  ka>pla^neer' s.AcoYered 

lodgment,  encompassed  with  a  little  parapet. 

CAPOT,  ki-p6f,  s.  Is  when  one  party  wins 
all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  Piquet 

CAPRICE,  ki-preese',  or  kap'reese.  Freak, 
fancy,  whim. 

f&  ¥bc  ins  matuier  of  praoooncijn;  this  word  It  the 
most  established ;  bat  the  second  dors  not  want  i*s 
patrons.    Tans  Dr.  Yoang,  Id  his  Lovt  of  Fame  :— 
"  lis  tree  great  fortunes  some  great  nica  confer; 
**  13i|t  often,  ev*n  in  doiug  right,  they  eir : 
"  From  emprice,  not  from  efcnfoe,  their  favours  come ; 
**  Tfcoy  give,  bat  think  it  toil  to  know  10  whom  * 

CAPRICIOUS,  ki-prWas,  a,  Whimsical, 
fanciful.  f 

CAPRICIOUSLY,  ka-prish'os-le,  ad.  Whim- 
sicaily. 

OAPRICIOUSNESS,  kl-nrfsh^s-nls,  s. 
Humour,  whimsicalness. 

CAPRICORN,  klptfpr^-k6rn,  t.  One  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac k,  the  whiter  nulsi  ice. 

CAPRIOLE,  kip-re-ole*,  s.  Caprioles  are 
leaps,  such  as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  without  advancing  forward. 

CAPSTAN,  kaVfetln,  *.   A  cylipder  wiq& 

levers  to  wind  up  any  great  weight. 
CAPSULAR,  kjp'shn-lsr,  4«.  I  q.  Holloa 
C APSULARV,  klir%ha-lar-e,    f     like  a 

chest. 
CAP8ULATE,  kip'sho^ate,        la.    fin- 
CAPSULATED,  kapWU^^,  J  oloaed. 
or  in  a  boa. 
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CARBUNCULAR,  kir-bung'ku-lur,  a.  Red 
like  a  carbuncle. 


.  *    *  __ hpAt  nr  cold.  _  ... 


Captain „ 

in-chief  of  an  array. 
CAPTAIKRY,  Wr/tln-re,  t.    The   power 

gm  m  certsMu  district,  the  chieftainship. 
CAPTAINSHIP,  kap'dn-ehfe,  «.  The  rank 

er  post  of  a  captain;  the  condition  or  post  of 

a  cwef  commander.  _  ^ 

CAPTATION,  kAp-ta'strun, *.  The  practice 

of  catching  favour* 
CAPTION,  kap'ahun,  t.  The  act  of  taking 

CAl^OUS,  kap'sh&s,  <r.  S14.    Given  to 

cavils,  eager  to  object ;  insidious,  insnanng. 

CAraOUSLY,  kip'shus-le,  ad.    With  an 

CATOOTONbIs,  klp'shus-nis,  t.  IncUna- 

TaTAS^T^T^ip'tTvate,  t>.  a.  To  take 
prisoner,  to  bring  Into  bondage ;  to  charm,  to 

CAPHVATION,  k^p-tc-va'shin,  t.    The 

act  of  taking  one  captive. 
CAPTIVE,  klp'dv,  *.  140.    One  taken  in 

war ;  one  charmed  by  beauty. 
CAPTIVE,  kapttr,  a.Made  prisoner  in  war. 
CAPTIVITY,  ka>dv'c-wi,  *  Subjection  by 

the  fate  of  war,  bondage ;  slavery,  »«vitude. 
CAPTOH,  kap'ttir,  *.  1«6,  He  that  takes  a 

(JCFro^^pShure,  s.  461.  The  act  or 

Jractice  of  taking  any  tb'mg  J  a  prise. 
PUCHIN,kaia-Bheen',«.  115.  A  female 
garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak  andhood,  made 
mimhation  of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks. 
CAR,  *Jt,  j.  78.    A  small  carriage  of  bur- 
den ;  chariot  of  war. » 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE,  kar-bW  1.  A 
small  sort  of  fire-arms, 
r-r  Dr.  Ash.  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entlck,  and  Bo- 

J«ba*oB  art  Mr.  Perry  on  the  tost ;  *h»«*'lJ5""!- 
1  TJr.  Asfcv  Bscbtnaa,  Dr.  Johnson,  aaa  tMMey, 
'JremTSuo^t^  nit;  bat  Mr.  Scott,  EnOc*, 


Perry,  sml  Keorlck,  more  mer*  on  the  last.  The 
rru^n  is.  that  if  we  accent  Carbine  on  the  trst  sy  Mn- 
Ue,  is*  last  oe*to\  according  to  ftnelhgy,  to  have  sbe 
.  short :  but  •»  the  J  is  always  long,  the  accent  ought 
is  be  oa  the  Utt  syllable.  140.  ■ - 

CARBINIER,  kir-be-nttr',  *.    A  sort  of 

CARACK,  kaVik,  $ .  A  hwge  ship  of  burden, 

cSrAT,    Ki^f'-    Awd^tgfjwir 
CARACT,  S  '  I     grams ;  a  manner  of 

expresMue  the  fineness  of,  go^d. 
CARAVAN,  kaVa-vin,  a.  514.  A  troop  or 

body  of  merchants  or  pterin"- ,  ,    ,         -  . 
CARAVANSARY,  kar-l-van  at-r*,  a.    A 

buo«e  baitt  for  tha  reception  of  travellers. 
CARAWAY,  ksttwli.  A  plant. 
CARBON  ADO,  kANbo-na'do,  a.  02.    Mea* 

eat  acmes,  to  be  broiled.  77. 
To  CARBON  ADO,  kJf-bo-nA'do,  ».«•    To 

cut  or  hack.— See  Lumbago.  ■ 

CARBUNCLE,  kar'nunk-kl, *.  40ft.  A  je*vel 

shining  in  the  dark  ;  red  spot  or  pimple. 
CARRUNCLED,  karOronk-kld,  a.  Set  with 

carbsttcles  y  spottec',  deformed  with  pimples. 

SO. 
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heat  or  cold.  . 

CARCANET,  kar/ka-nit,  *.    A  chain  or 

collar  of  jewels.  * 

CARCASS,  kar'kas, *.  03.    A  dead  body  of 
an  animal;  the  decayed  parts  of  any  thing; 
tliemain  parts,  without  completion  or  orna- 
ment; in  gunnery,  a  kind  of  bomb. 
CARCELAOE,  kar'se-tidje,  s.  90.    Prison 

fees 

CARD,  kird,  •.  92.  A  paper  painted  with 
figures,  used  in  games ;  the  paper  on  which 
the  several  points  of  the  compass  are  marked 
under  the  mariner's  needle ;  the  instrument 
with  which  wool  is  combed. 

To  CARD,  kard, «.  a.  To  comb  wool. 

CARDAMOM.  ,  This  word  is  common- 
ly pronounced  kiVda-mum,  #.  A  medicinal 

CARDER,  kJr-dir,  s.  98.  One  that  cards 
wool ;  one  that  plays  much  at  cards. 

CARDIACAL,kir^lf-kal,   }*     Cordial, 

CARDIACK,  kaVdWk,  i  haying  the 
quality  of  invigorating. 

CARDINAL*  Idi'dkial,  a.  88.    Principal, 

CARDINAL,  kirMe-nal,  $.  One  of  the 
chief  governors  of  the  church. 

CARMNALATE,kaj^de-na-kte,     }«.£" 

CARDINALSHIP,  karMe-nal-shlp,  S  office 
and  rank  of  a  cardinal.  , 

CARDMATCH,  kird'matsh,  s.  A  match 
made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  a  card  in  melted 
sulphur ;  a  party  at  cards. 

CARE,  klre.  *.  Solicitude,  anxiety,concern ; 
caution;  regard,  charge,  heed  111  order  to  pre- 
servation ;  the  object  of  care,  or  of  love. 

To  CARE,  kare,  v.  n.  To  be  anxious  or 
■olieitoaT ;  to  be  ii*lined,  to  be  disposed  ;  to 
fo  affected  with.     m         .    m       ^mA  _     . 

CARECRAZED,  kare'krazd,  a.  So9.  Broken 
with  ©are  and  soiiaitBde. 

T<»  CAREEN,  ka-reen',  v.  a.   To  caulk,  to 

CAREER,  ka-Veer',  *.  The  ground  on  which 
a  race  is  run ;  a  course,  a  race  ;  full  speed, 
swift  motion  ;  course  of  action. 

To  CAREER,  ka-reer>.».    To  run  with 

swift  motion.         _  ,  ,,  ., 

CAREFUL,  kare'fal,  a.  Anxious,  solicitous, 
full  of  concern  ;  provident,  diligent,  cautious, 

CAREFULLY,  kare'ful-le,  a(f.  In  a  manner 

that  shows  care  ;  heedfully ,  watchfully. 
CAREFULNESS,  kare'iul-ries,  *.  Vigilance, 

CARELE8LY,  kartleVle,  ad.  Negligently, 

CARELESNESS,  kkrelis-nfe,  $ .  Heedless- 

ness,  inattention.  ,„...      .    ^. . 

CARELESS,  karelcs,   a.    Wi&out   care, 

without  solicitude,    unconccnied,  negligent, 

heedless,  unmindful,  cheeiiul,  undisturBed  ; 

unmoved  ny,  uiiooncerneci  at. 
To  CARESS,  ka-reV,  v.  a.    To  endear,  to 

CARESS,  ka-r«V, «.  An  act  oi  endearment. 
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CARET,  ka'ilt,  «.  A  note  which  shows 
wbeni  something  interlined  thould  be  read, 
as  a. 

CARGO,  kar'go, «.    The  lading  of  a  ship. 

CARICATURE,  kar-lk-a-tshore',  461. 

&  Thk  word,  though  not  in  Johnson,  1  have  not 
scrupled  to  insert,  from  its  frequent  and  legitimate 
usage.  Baretti  tells  us  that  the  literal  sense  of  this 
word  is  cert*  quantlla  Hi  munitions  eke  si  met  tee 
neW  arckUrusoocltro,  which,  in  English,  signifies  the 
charge  of  a  gun ;  bat  its  metaphorical  signification, 
and  the  only  (one  in  which  the  English  use  it,  is,  as  he 
tells  us,  dlcJiesi  anche  di  ritratto  ridicoio  in  cui  send 
grandemente  aceresciute  i  dijffetti,  when  applied  to 
paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  that  heightening  or  some 
features,  and  lowering  others,  which  we  call  in  Eng- 
lish overcharging,  and  which  will  make  a  very  ngly 
picture,  not  unlike  a  handsome  person  s  whence  any 
exaggerated  character,  which  is  redundant  in  some  of 
Its  parts,  and  defective  in  others,  is  called  a  Caricature. 

CARIES,  ka're-lz, «.  99.  Rottenness. 
CARIOSITY,  ka-re-os'e-te.  Rottenness. 
CARIOUS,  ka're-us,a.S14.  Rotten. 
CARK,  kirk,  s.  Care,  anxiety. 
To  CARK,  kark,  v.  n.  To  be  careful,  to  be 

anxious. 
CARLE,  kirl,  s.  A  rude  brutal  man,  churl. 
CARLINE  THISTLE,  klr-line-tals'sl.  t.  A 

plant. 
C  ARLINOS,  killings,  #.  In  a  ship,  timbers 

lying  fore  and  aft. 

CARMAN,  kaVm&n,  s.  88.'  A  man  whose 
employment  it  is  to  drive  cars. 

CARMELITE,  Urine-lite,  «.  150.    A  sort 

of  pear ;  one  of  the  order  of  White  Friars. 

CARMINATIVE,  klr-mln't-tlv,  «.  Carmi- 
natives are  such  things  as  dispel  wind  and 
promote  insensible  perspiration. 

CARMINATIVE,  klr-min'4-tiv,  «.  Belong- 
ing: to  carminatives  157. 

CARMINE,  kir-mrae1,  *.  A  powder  of  a 
bright  red  or  crimson  colour. 

J3*  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Smith,  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
Kenrlck,  Mr.8cott,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  more 
properly  on  the  last :—  for  the  reason  see  Carbine. 

CARNAGE,  kar-nldje,  $,  90.  Slaughter, 
havock  ;  heaps  of  flesh. 

C ARN  AL,  kar'nal,  a.  88.  Fleshly,  not  spi- 
ritual ;  lustful,  lecherous. 

CARNALITY,  kar-nll'e-te, «.  Fleshly  lust ; 
grossness  of  mind. 

CARNALLY,  kaVdtl-le,  ad.  According  to 
the  flesh,  not  spiritually. 

CARNALNESS,  kaVnll-nes,  #.   Carnality. 
CARNATION,  klr-na'shnn,  «.    The  name 
of  the  natural  flesh  colour. 

CARNELION,  kat-nele'ySn,*.  US.  A  pre- 
cious  stone,  more  commonly  written  and  pro- 
nounced Cornelian. 

C  ARNEOUS,  klVne-us,  a.  Fleshy. 

To  CARNIFY,  kaVne-ti,  v.  *.    To  breed 

flesh. 
CAR  NIVAL,  kaVne-val,  #.    The  feast  held 

in  Roman  Catholkk  countries  before  Lent. 

CARNIVOROUS,  klr-nivVo-rus,  a.  Flesh- 
eating.  518. 

C A  RNOSITY,  kar-ncVst-te,  $ .  Fleshy  ex- 
crescence. 

CARNOUS,  kaVhos.  a.  314.  Fleshy. 

CAROB,ka'r6b,s.  A  plant, 


CAROL,  kir'rul,  1. 100.  A  song  of  joy  and 

exaltation  ;  a  song  of  devotion. 
To  CAROL,  kaVrnl.  v.  nVTo  sing,  to  wa»  Me. 
To  CAROL,  kaYrul,  e.  a.    To  praise,  to 

celebrate. 
CAROTID,  ki-r6t1d,  a.  Two  arteries  which 

arise  out  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  tlte  aorta. 
CAROUSAL,  kft-rou'zal,  #.  88.   A  festival. 
To  CAROUSE,  kl-rouz',e.  n.   To  drink,  to 

quaff. 
To  CAROUSE,  k&-rouV,  v.  a.  To  drink. 
CAROUSER,  ka-rotear,  *.  98.  A  drinker, 

a  toper. 
CARP,  karp,*.  A  pond  fish. 
To  CARP,  k&rp,  v.  it.    To  censure,  to  cavil. 
CARPENTER,  kaVpin-tur,  t .  98.    An  arti- 
ficer in  wood. 
CARPENTRY,  kaYpen-tre,  t.    The  trad* 

of  a  carpenter. 
CARPER,  kar'pur,  t.  98.  A  caviller. 
CARPET,  kir'pk,  s.  99.   A  covering  of  va- 
rious colours ;  ground  variegated  with  flowers. 

— To  be  on  the  Carpet  is  to  be  the  subject  of 

consideration.  * 

To  CARPET,  kaVpit,  v.  a.    To  spread  with 

carpets. 
CARPING,  kaVping,  part. a.  410.  Captious, 

censorious. 
CARPINGLY,  kiVping-le,  ad.  Captiously, 

censoriously. 
CARRIAGE,  kartfdje,  $.  90.    The  act  of 

carrying  or  transporting  j  vehicle ;  the  frame 

upon  which  cannon  is  carried ;  behaviour ; 

conduct;  management. 

CARRIER,  kar're-ur,  «.  One  who  carries 
something ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods  ; 
a  messenger ;  a  species  of  pigeons.    + 

CARRION,  klrVe-un,  s.  160.  The  carcass 
of  something  uot  proper  for  food  ;  a  name  of 
reproach  for  a  worthless  woman  ;  any  flesh  so 
corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  fur  food. 

CARRION,  kiVre-un,  a.   Relating  to  car- 

casses. 
CARROT,  kaVr&t, «.  108.  Garden  root 
CARROTINESS,  kaVrfit-e-nla, «.  Redness 

of  hair. 
CARROTY,  kaVrot-e,  a.    Spoken  of  red 

hair. 
To  CARRY.  kiVre,  v.  a.    To  convey  from  a 

Elace j  to  bear,  to  have  about  one ;  to  convey 
y  force ;  to  effect  any  thing ;  to  behave,  to 
conduct ;  to  bring  forward  ;  to  imply,  to  im- 
port ;  to  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. —  ro  Carry 
off,  to  kill.— To  Carry  on,  to  promote,  to  help 
forward. — To  Carry  through,  to  support  to  the 
last 
To  CARRY,  kfo-e,  v.n.  A  horse  is  said  to 
carry  well  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he 
holds  his  head  high. 

CART,  kirt,  t.  92.  A  wheel-carriage,  used 
commonly  for  luggage  ;  I  he  vehicle  m  which 
criminals  are  carried  to  execution. 

To  CART,  kirt,  e.  a.  To  expose  in  a  cart. 

To  CART,  kirt,  v.  n.  To  use  carls  for  car- 
riage. 

CART-HORSE,  kartfhorse,  #.  A  coarse  un- 
wieldy horse. 
CART-LOAD,  klrUode',  s.    A  quantity  of 

any  thing  piled  on  a  cart >  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  load  a  cart 
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CARTWAY,  karVwh,  a.  A  way  through 
which  a  carriage  may  conveniently  travel. 

CAKT-BLANCHE,kirt-bliiieh',#.  A  blank 
paper,  a  paper  to  be  filled  np  with  such  con- 
ditions aa  the  penou  to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks 

wope*- 
CARTEL,  klr-teT, *.   A  writing  containing 

tiipalatkms. 
CARTER,  kirVur,  #.  08.    The  man  who 

drives  a  cart. 
CARTILAGE,  kaYte-lfotfe,  8.90.  A  smooth 
.  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder 

than  a  ligament.  _ 

CARTILAGINEOUS,  karte-U-jin'yus, 

111. 
CARTILAGINOUS,  kar-tc-tfd>'e-nus, 

tu. 

a  OmwtioE  of  cartilages. 
CARTOON,  Mr-toon',  a.    A   painting   or 
drawing  upon  large  paper. 

C  ARTOUCH,  kar-t&otsh', «.  A  case  of  wood 
three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  holding 
bills.  It  is  fired  oat  of  a  hobit.or  small  mortar. 

parchment   filled  with  gunpowder,  used  for 

the  greater  expedition  in  charging  guns. 
CARTRUT,  klrtfrat,  *.  The  track  made  by 

a  cart  wheel. 
CARTULARY,  kaVtshu-lt-re,  c  461.    A 

place  where  papers  are  kept. 

CARTWRIGHT,  kirfrhe,*     A  maker  of 

carts. 
To  CARVE,  klrv,  e.o.    To  cut  wood,  or 

stmte ;  to  cat  meat  at  the  table ;  to  engrave ; 

to  choose  one's  own  part. 
To  CARVE,  kirv,  v.  *.    To  exercise  the 

trade  of  a  sculptor ;  to  perform  at  table  the 

•fice  of  sopplying  the  company. 

CARVER,  kar'vnr,  s.  98.    A  sculptor ;  he 

that  cat  ap  the  meat  at  the  table ;  he  that 

chooses  for  himself. 
CARVING,  kaVvmg,  t.  410.     Sculpture, 

afore*  carved. 
CARUNCLE,  ktVonk-kl,  $.  405.    A  small 

protaberance  of  flesh.  81. 

CASCADE,  kas-kade/,  #.     A  cataract,  a 

water-fall. 
CASE,  kite,  t .  A  covering,  a  box,  a  sheath ; 

the  outer  part  of  a  house ;  a  building  unfur- 


C ASE-KNIFE,  kWnlfe,  s.  A  large  kitchen 
knife. 

CASE-SHOT,  kaie/shot, a.  Bullets  enclosed 
ma  case. 

CASE,  kase,  a.  Condition  with  regard  to 
eatward  circumstances :  state  of  things ;  in 
physic,  state  of  the  body  ;  condition  with  re- 
gard to  leanness,  or  health :  contingence ; 
eaestion   relating  to    particular  persons  or 


To  CASE,  kase,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  case  or 
ssver ;  to  cover  as  «a  case ;  to  strip  off  the 

Ts<CAslHARBEN,  kaseliir-dn, e.  a.    To 

harden  on  the  outside. 
CASEMATE,  kaae'mate,  t.  A  kind  of  vault 

t?  aich  of  stone-work. 

SO 


CASEMENT,   kize'ment,  «.     A  window 

-  opening  apon  hinges. 

CASEWORM,  kase'wurm,  a.    A  grub  that 

•makes  itself  a  case. 
CASH,  kash, «.  Money,  ready  money. 
CASH-KEEPER,  klsh'keep-ur,  s.    A  man 

intrusted  with  the  monev. 

CASHEWNUT,  ki-shoo'hut,  *.  A  tree. 
CASHIER,  ka-sheer',  s.  275.    He  that  has 

charge  of  the  money; 
To  CASHIER,  kl-sheer',  v.  a.    To  discard, 

to  dismiss  from  a  post. 
CASK,  kisk,  *.  A  barrel. 
CASQUE,  kisk,  s.  415.    A  helmet,  armour 

for  the  head. 
CASKET,   kas<kit,  s.  09.    A  small  box  or 

chest  for  jewels. 
To  CASSATE,  kas'sate,  v.  a.  91.  To  vacate, 

to  invalidate. 
CASSATION,  kas-sa'shOn,  #.    A  making 

null  or  void. 
CASSAVI,  kis'sa-ve,  7  s.     An   American 
CASSADA,  kaa'si-da,*  plant. 

CASSIA,  kAsh'she-i,  «.  A  sweet  spice  men- 
tioned by  Moses. 
CASSIOWARY,  kaahWie-o-wa-re,  «.    A 

large  bird  of  prey. 

CASSOCK,  kts'suk,  *.  166.  A  close  gar- 
ment 

CASSWEED,  kiVweed,  $.  Shepherd's 
pouch. 

To  CAST,  klst,  v.  «.  79.  To  thiww  with  the 
hand  ;  to  throw  away ,  as  useless  or  noxious ; 
to  throw  dice,  or  lots  ;  to  throw  in  wrestling ; 
to  throw  a  net  or  snare  j  to  drive  by  violence 
of  weather ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race ;  to  shed, 
to  let  fall,  to  moult  j  to  lay  aside,  as  fit  to  be 
worn  no  longer ;  to  overweigh,  to  make  to  pre- 
ponderate, to  decide  by  overbalancing ;  to 
compute,  to  reckon,  to  calculate  ;  to  contrive, 
to  plan  out ;  to  fix  the  parts  in  a  play  ;  to  di- 
rect the  eye  ;  to  firm  a  mould ;  to  model,  to 
form. — To  cast  away,  to  shipwreck  ;  to  waste 
in  profusion ;  to  ruin. — To  Cast  down,  to  de- 
ject, to  depress  the  mind.— To  Cast  off,  to  dis- 
card, to  disburden  one's  self ;  to  leave  behind. 
—To  Cast  out,  to  turn  out  of  doors ;  to  vent, 
to  speak. — To  Cast  up,  to  compute,  to  calcu- 
late ;  to  vomit. 

To  CAST,klst,  v.*.92.To  contrive,to  turn  the 
thoughts  to j  to  admit  of  a  form  by  casting  or 
melting ;  to  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

CAST,  kist,  8.  The  act  of  casting  or  throw- 
ing, a  throw ;  state  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown ; 
a  stroke,  a  touch  ;  motion  of  the  eye ;  the 
throw  of  dice  ;  chance  from  the  cast  of  dice ; 
a  mould,  a  form  ;  a  shade,  or  tendency  to  any 
colour ;  exterior  appearance ;  manner,  air, 
mien ;  a  flight  of  hawks. 

CASTANET,  kaVta-nlt,  *.    Small  shells  of 

ivory,  or  hard  wood,  which  dancers  rattle  in 

their  bauds. 
CASTAWAY,  kastft-wa,  s.  A  person  lost, 

or  abandoned  by  Providence. 
CASTELLIN,  kas-tel1?n,      7  s.  Constable 
CASTELLAIN,  kas'tel-lhne,  J  of  a  castle. 
CASTER,  klstur,  *.    A  thrower,  he  that 

casts ;  a  calculator,  a  man  that  calculates  fbr- 

-  tunes. 

To  CASTIGATE,  kls  te-gtte,  e.  a.  91.  To 
chastise,  la  chasten,  to  punish. 
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discipline;  punishment, correction;  emenda- 
tion. . 
CASTIO ATORY,  kasterga-tir-i, «.  Puai- 

tive.  518 
QASTILE  SOAP,  ksVtciUope, a.  A  kimd 

of  soap. 
CASTING-NET,  kaVdng-net,  «.    A  net  to 

be  thrown  into  the  water  by  hand  to  catch  fish, 
CASTLE,  kis'sl,  f .  472.  A  house  fortified.— 

Castlea  m  the  air.  project*  without  reality, 
CASTLED,  kls'sld,  a.  44tt,  472.   Fnrnished 

with  casUes. 
CASTLING,  fcbtalog,  a.  AnabortKa, 
CASTOR,  kas't&r,  $.  98.  A  bearer. 
CASTOREUM,  kAs-tteWuii,  a.    In  phar- 
macy, a  liquid  matter  enclosed  in  bags  or 

purses,  lew  the  auus  of  the  caator,  eusely 

taken  for  his  testicles. 
CASTRAME1ATION,  Uavtri-me-tkWsB, 

t.  The  art  or  practice  of  encamping. 
To  CASTRATE,  ksVtrke,  v.  a.    To  geld  ; 

to  take  away  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 
CASTRATION,  his-trjfrhfin, a.  The  act  of 

geldinc. 
CASTERIL,  \  v..,*Jh    S  s.  ©9.   A  mean  or 
CASTREL,  J  ***mh  I   degenerate  kind 

of  hawk. 
CASTRENSIAN,  kas-treVshe-in,  a.    Be- 

longingte  a  camp, 
CASUAL,  kazhu-al,  a.  451, 45$.  Accident- 

el,  erismgtfiim  chance. 
CASUALLY,  kfeh<kal-le,4uL  Accidentally, 

without  drsign. 
CASUALNESS,  kaxh'u4l-*es,  a.  Accident- 

alness. 
CASUALTY,  ka*h4-*Ute,  a.   Accident,  a 

thine  happening  by  chance. 
CASUIST,  khaVu-ist,*.    One  that  studies 

and  settles  cases  of  conscience. 
CASUISTICAL,  kazh-n-frte-kil,  a.     Re- 

lating  to  coses  of  conscience. 
CASUISTRY,  kiaVu-uvtre,  «.  The  science 

of  a  casuist. 

CAT,  kit,  «.  A  domestick  anuual  that 
catches  mice. 

CAT,  kit,  a.  A  sort  of  ship. 

CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS,  klt-i-aW-tala,  a. 
88.  A  whip  wkh  nine  lashes. 

CATACHRESIS,kaa-kre'»is,*.52&  The 
abuse  of  a  trope,  when,  the  words  *fe  ten  tar 
wrested  from  their  native  signification  jua 
voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

CATACHRESTICAX,  kiU-kreate-kHy  a. 
Forced,  far-fetched. 

CATACLYSM.  katl-kllzm,  a.  A  deluge, 
an  inundation, 

CATACOMBS,  kat'a-komt,  •.  Subterrane- 
ous cavities  for  the  buriitl  of  the  dead. 

CATALEPSIS,  kat-a-lipsis,  «.  A  disease 
wherein  the  patient  is  without  sonee,  and  re- 
mains in  Uie  tame  postal*  in  which  the  disease 
seized  him. 

CATALOGUE,  Ufa-log,  a.  U8.  An  anu- 
meratioo  of  particulars,  a  list. 

CATAMOUNTAIN,  kat-l-mo&ntin,  a.    A 

fierce  animal  resembling  a  cat. 

C ATAPHRACT,  k4f a-frakt,  *.  A  horse- 
man, in  complete  annoon 

CATAPlASM^a-pla**,*.  AponWce. 
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CATAPULT.  kafi-pSit,  #.  4B9.  An  engine 
used  anciently  to  throw  stones. 

CATARACT,  katA-rikt,  a.  A  fail  of  water 
from  on  high,  a  cascade. 

CATARACT,  kit  tUiki,  $.  An  inapisaation 
of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye ;  seme* 
times  a  pellicle  that  hinders  the  sight. 

CATARRH,  kt-tir1,  a.  A  detection  of  a 
sharp  serum  from  the  glands  about  the  head 
and  throat. 

CATARRHAL,  kl-tsVral.     .a.  Relating  to 

C  AT  ARRHOUS,  k*-tarV6s,  }  the  catarrh, 
proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 

CATASTROPHE,  ki4aVtro4e,  a,  Th# 
change  or  revolution  which  produces  the  con- 
clusion or  final  event  of  a  eramatick  piece ;  av 
final  event,  generally  unhappy* 

CATCAL,  ka t'klll,  406.  A  sqneakio*  in- 
strument; need  in  the  playhouse  to  condemn 
plays. 

tt  This  word  oaght  audoaMedly  to  be  written  with 
double  {.—See  Principles  of  Pronnnclatloa,  letter  JT>, 
and  Introduction  to&byming  Dictionary  ,Ortbograpbl- 
cal  Aphorism  XII. 

To  CATCH,  kjttsk,  <?.  a.  89.  To  lay  hold  on 
wish  the  hand ;  to  stop  any  thing  flying ;  to 
seise  any  thing  by  pursuit j  to  stop,  to  inter- 
rupt sailing;  to  insnare,  to  entangle  in  a 
snare;  to  receive  suddenly  ;  to  fasten  sud- 
denly upon,  to  seize ;  to  please,  to  seise  the 
affections,  to  cbann ;  to  receive  any  contagion 
or  disease. 

Y$  This  word  b  almost  universally  proaooaced  In 
the  capital  Mk«  the  nonn  ketch/  bat  tUs  deviation 
from  the  true  sound  of  a  is  only  tolerable  in  colloquial 
prenqaeiatien.  and  ought,  by  correct  speakers,  to  a* 
avoided  even  to  that. 

ToC  ATCH,  katah, e.  s.  To  be  contagiosa, 
to  spread  injection, 

CATCH,  Utah,  sJSeirure,  the  act  of  eessnsj, 
Uie  act  of  taking  quickly ;  a  song  sang;  m  msc- 
eessioa  ;  watch,  the  puatoce  of  seising :  an 
advantage  taken.  bow  laid  on ;  the  thing 
caught,  profit ;  a  short  interval  of  action ;  a 
taints  slight  oontacjon;  any  thing  that  catches* 
as  a  hook  ;  a  sraallswrft- sailing  ship. 

CATCHER,  katshur,  a.  He  that  catches  j 
that  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 

CATCHFLY,  kitah'fll,  a.  A  plant,Campioji. 

CATCHPOLL,  katsh'pole,*.  A  sergeant, 
abumbaiiuf. 

CATCHWORD,  kitoh'w&rd,  a.  Hie  weed 
at  the  corner  of  the  page  under  the  hist  line* 
which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next  page, 

CATECHETICAL,  k&t-e-kit'e-kil,  a.  Gcei- 

sistiog  of  Questions  and  answers 
CAT^HETICALLY,kit-e-kit'e^ull4^i. 

la  the  way  of  qaeatftm  and  answer. 

To  CATECHISE,  kaV4-keiaw,  v.  a.  To  rn- 
strnet  by  asking  questions  j  to  question  ;  to 
interrogate^  to  examine.  100. 

CATECHISER,  kaYe-ker-aur,  s.  100.    One 

who  catechises. 
CATECHISM,  klrt-kfem,  $.  A  form  of  in- 

•fraction  by  means  of  questions  and  answexa 

concur  »ii  njr  religion. 
CATECHIST,    k*ft~knrt,  a.    One  whose 

charge  is  to  quesiiou  the  uniustructQd  conceru* 

jnp  rellpon. 

CATECHUMEN,  klt-c-ktoien,  $.  Onn 
who  is  yet  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christi*' 
unity.  503. 
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€ATECHUMENJCAI^IdU^-k6,mii^-ldtl, 

a.  509.    Belonging  to  the  catacirasuent. 
CATEGORICAL,  JtAU^r'^kil,  a.     Ab- 
solute, adequate,  positive. 
CATEGORICALLY,  kk4rg$rt-k4U#  juL 

Positively,  expressly. 
CATEGORY,  kM-gar.*,  «.    A  oiaas,  a 

rank,  an  order  of  ideas,  predicament 
CATENARIAN,  kAksVnn'rc-an,  a.  Relating 

lb  a  chain. 
To  CATENATE,  klt'i-natt, «.  &  To  chain. 
CATENATION,   k&t-^ai'ah&u,  #.    Link, 

regular  connexion. 
To  CATER,  katfir,  v. «.  98.  To  provide  food; 

to  bay  in  victuals. 
CATER,  ka'tnr, s.    The  fosjr  of  casds  and 

dice. 
CATER-COUSIN,  U't^kAs-zn,  j.  A  petty 

tavoarke,  one  related  by  blood  or  mind. 
CATERER,  ka'tfir-ftr,*.  A  purveyor. 
CATERESS,  ka'tnr-Tts,  «.    A  woman  en* 

ployed  to  provide  victuals. 
CATERPILLAR  kettfr^or, «.  A  worn 

sustained  by  leaves  ar.d  fruits :'  a  pJant. 
To  CATERWAUL,  kifrn^ferl, «.  n.    To 

asake  a  noise  as  cats  m  ratting  time ;  to  make 

any  offensive  or  odious  noise. 
C  ATES,  kites,  j.Viands,  food,  *«&  of  meat, 
CATFISH,  kit'f  isfa,  *.    A  seaman  in  the 

West  Indies. 
CATHARTICAL,  U-faaVte-feaL  >  a.   Pur- 
CATHARTICK,  ki-thir>^        $   g^ve. 
CATHARTICK,  kn-taiVtlk,  e.  600.    A  me- 

diciae  to  purge  downwards. 
CATHARTIC  ALNESB,  kl^r'ta-kal-nls, 

a,  Paraing  quality. 
CATHEAD,  Ut'hid,  s.    In  a  abip,  a  piece 

of  timber  with  two  shivers  at  one  end,  oaring 

a  rope  and  a  block  ;  a  kiud  of  fossile- 
CATHEDRAL,  ksWM'dril,  a.  88,Episct>paJ, 

containing  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  belonging  to 

an  episcopal  church. 
CATHEDRAL,  ki-iae'dril,  #.  88.  The  bead 

cbtsfch  of  a  diocese. 
CATHERINE-PEAR,  UM-ur-rla-pW,  *. 

An  interior  kind  of  pear. 

t^Tsiaprw^  Aasa^^^{vteTrrt|teavuhs«4 
la  she  sccoad  syllabi*-  instead  of  e,  as  Jt  comes  frpm 
law  Greek  K*l*pc,  shjalfying  part. 

CATHETER,  kfe*'MAr,  «.  9$.  A  hollow 
and  somewhat  crooked  instrument  to  thrust 
into  the  bladder,  to  assist  infringing  away 
the  mine  when  the  passage  Is  stopped. 

CATBOLES,  tftnol*  *,    In  a  snip,  two 

little  holes  astern  above  the  aim-room  ports. 
CATHOUCISsi  fcn-^rtlskm,  *,  Ads>e- 
rence  to  the  Catholick  church. 

CATHO UC£,  kliVWtk,  a.    Usireisaior 

general. 
CATHOLIC9N,  kA-Mk-ktn,  s.  An  uni- 

versa!  medicine. 
CATKINS,  kitldon,  s.    Imperfect  flowew 

tanging  from  trees,  in  manner  of  a  rppe  or 

cattail. 
CATLING.  klt'Jng,  «.    A  dismembering 

knife,  need  by  surgeon* ;  oatgu4,  fiddJeMtrings. 
CATMINT,  kit^mmt,  a.    A  plant. 
CATOPTMCAL,kfc-a?Wka%  attainting 

•o  the  catoptricks,  or  vision  by  reflection. 
CATOPTRIC**,  kit^p'triki,  *  Thai  part 

of  opticki  which  treats  of  vision  by  reflection, 
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CATPIPE,katype,#.  CatoaL 
CATS-EYE,  kltsl,  *.  A  stone. 
CATS-FOOT,  kaVtot, *.  Alehoof. 
eAT>8-HE  AD,  kata%id, *.  A  kind  of  apple. 
CATOILVER,  tffsil-vur,  *.  98.    A  kind  of 
fbssiie. 

CATS-TAIL,  kltstate,  *.  A  long  ronnd 
svbstanee  that  grows  upon  nut-trees  :  a  kind 
of  reed. 

CATSUP,  oniveraaliy  pronounced  kltsh'Qn, 

t.  A  kind  of  pickle.  ry 

CATTLE,  kaV«l,#.  406.  Beasts  of  pasture. 

not  wild  nor  domestick. 
CAVALCADE,  kfcaUtaaV,  *.  624.  A  pro- 

cession  on  horseback. 

CAVAUlX^ldk4-leMa.aT6.  Ahorse- 
ma*  a  knight;  a  gay,  sprightly,  military 
man ;  (he  apeehAtum  of  the  party,  of  Kiae 
>Cha/Wa  the  iW  J  * 

CAVALIER,  kh-Uhy,  a.  Gay,  sprigWIy, 
ya/Ws*;  fieuerops,  h/aye;  disdainful,  haughty. 

CAVALIERLY,  Uv-4-licr'le,  ad.  Haughfi- 
ly,  arrogantly,  disdainfully. 

CAVALRY,  kaVii-re.    Horse  troops. 
Jo  CAVATO>  j£vtt^     a   Tp  hoUo^ 

C AVAZLON,  k4-vi'«n0n,  s.  The  hollowing 

of  tlje  earjlh  (or  cellarage, 
CAUDLE,  kaw'dl,  s.  405.    A  mixture  of 

w.l^,vl?<,<n^  ingredients,  gjven  to  women  in 
childbed. 

GAVEjJcaye,*.  A  cavern,  a  den;  a  hollow. 

any  hollow  place. 

CAVEAT,  ki'ye-it,  s.  A  oave at  is  an  intima- 
tion given  to  some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical 
judge,  notjfyiqg  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be- 
ware how  he  acts. 

CAVERN,  kaVurn,  *,  665.    A  hollow  place 

in  the  ground. 
CAVER&ED,   kaVornd,  a. -362.    Fall  of 

caverns,  hoi  low, excavated;  inhabiting  a  cavern. 
CAVERNOUS,  kaVur-nfts,  o.  557.  Full  of 

caverns. 

CAVESSON,  kaVe>#un,  #.  98.    A  sort  of 

noseband  for  a  horse. 
CAUF,  kiwf,  s.  A  chest  with  holes,  to  keep 

fish  nJiae  in  the  water. 
CAUGHT,  kiwt,  *!«,  gog.  parf.  pajw#  f^m 

To  catch. 

CAVIARE,  ka-veV,  s.  The  eggs  of  a  stwr, 
^aon  sahed. 

&  Either  the  spelling  ftr  the  pronunciation  of  this 
ward  should  foe  altered  :  we  have  po  Instance  in  lhe 
language  of  sounding  are,  are.-  the  jmeient  fpt'lttnK 
feens  10  nave  be«a  caviare;  Uiongh  Buchanan  and 
Pstlfw,  10  compltonce  with  the  0tonuncia(k>n,eptJl  H 
caveer,  and  W.John*on  cavear ;  and^sh,  as  a  leas 
usual  spelling, caviar:  but  the  piciionaryDe  ia  Crasca 
*pells  it  conaie. 

In  CAVIL,  kivH,  n.  n.  159.    To  raise  oap- 

tious  and  frivolous  objecthms* 
To  CA  YIJ^  kkil,  o.  a.    To  rncckrn  or  trent 

•  with  objectioas. 

CAVIJ^  Wll,  a.    A  Wa*  Pt  frivolons  ob- 

iectinn. 

CA VILlWVTiaN,  kiv-ft-Jittfci,  s.  Ttn  4if- 
position  to  make  captious  objections. 

CAVULER,M4r'irJUr, ..  An  unfair  aAvev- 
sary,  a  captipus  d'isp«l*iU. 

CAVILUNGLY,  klv^-lmg-le,  ad.    Inn 

cavilling  manner. 
GA VILLOUS,  kAVv^-lns,  a.  Full  of  ohiee- 

tkna. 
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CAVITY,   kivfc-te,  ••   ill.    Hollowness, 

hollow.        . 

C AUK,  kiwk,  t.  A  coarse  talky  spar. 

CAUL,  kiwi,  *.  The  net  in  which  women 
enclose  their  hair,  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman  s 
cap ;  any  kind  of  small  net ;  the  integument 
in  which  the  guts  are  enclosed  ;  a  thin  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  head  of  some  children 
when  born.  _       ,     .     , 

CAULIFEROUS,  klw-llf ft-rfis,  o.  A  term 
for  such  plants  as  have  a  true  stalk. 

CAULIFLOWER,  kolle-flM-ur,  «.  A  spe- 
cies of  cabbage. 

CAUSABLE,  kiwfei-bl,  a.  405.  That  which 
may  be  caused. 

CAUSAL,  kiwfcil,  a.  Relating  to  causes. 

CAUSALITY,  kiw-all'e-te,  «.  The  agency 
of  a  cause,  the  quality  of  causing. 

CAUSATION,  klw-A'ahun,  #.  The  act  or 
power  of  causing. 

CAUSATIVE,  kiWkt-tlr,  a.  157.  That  ex- 
presses a  cause  or  reason. 

CAUSATOR,  kaw-sa't&r,  *.  521.  A  causer, 
an  author.  98. 

CAUSE,  kiwz,  s.  That  which  produces  or 
effects  any  thine,  the  efficient;  the  reason, 
motive  to  any  Siing ;  subject  of  litigation ; 

To  CAUSE,  kiws,  v.  a.    To  effect  as  an 

agent. 

CAUSELESSLY,  kiwrtls-le,  ad.  Without 

cause,  without  reason. 
CAUSELESS,  kiWlfa,  a.    Original  to  it- 
-  self;  without  just  ground  or  motive. 
CAUSER,  kiw'zur,  s.  08.    He  that  causes, 

the  agent  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 
CAUSEY,         1  kaw'ze,     K  j.  A  way  raised 
CAUSEWAY,  3  kaWwi,(.      and   paved 

above  the  rest  of  the  ground. 

YJ  Dr.  Johnson  tell*  u>  that  this  word,  by  a  falsa 
notion  of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  written  eatae- 
wcjf.  It  Is  derived  tiom  the  French  ckatusJe.  In 
the  Scripture  we  find  it  written  causey, 

**  To  Shuppiin  the  lot  came  foilb  westward  by  the 
"  causty."—  1  Chron.  xzvL  16. 
Dot  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  wiite  it  causeway  ; 
and  these  authorities  seem  to  have  fixed  the  pronun- 
ciation. This  word,  from  its  mistaken  etymology, 
may  rank  with  Lantern,— which  see. 

CAUSTICAL,  kaws'te-kll,  \a.    Belonging 

CAUSTICK,  kaWtlkj  J  to  medica- 
ments  which,  by  their  violent  activity  and 
heat,  destroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  burn  it  into  an  eschar. 

CAUSTICK,  kawstik,  «.  A  caustick  or 
burning  application. 

CAUTEt.k&w'tll,  t.  Caution,  scrapie. 

CAUTELOUS,  kiw'te-lus,  *.  Cautious, 
wary ;  wily,  cunning. 

CAUTELOUSLY,  kaVte-l&s-le,  ad.  Cun- 
ningly, silly,  cautiously,  warily. 

CAUTERIZATION,  kaw-tur-iA-aa'shon, «. 
The  act  <>f  burning  with  hot  irons. 

To  CAUTERIZE,  kaw'tur-lze,  v.  a.  To  burn 
wirh  the  cautery. 

CAUTERY,  kTw't&r-re,  «.  555.  Cautery 
is  either  actual  or  potential ;  the  first  is  burn- 
ing by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustick 
medicines. 

CAUTION,  kiVshun,  «.  Prudence,  fore- 
sightfWarincss;  provisionary  precept;  warning. 
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To  CAUTION,  kaWshon,  e.a.  To  warn,  to 

give  notice  of  a  danger. 
CAUTIONARY,  ktw'shin-A-re,  a.    Given 

as  a  pledge,  or  in  security. 
CAUTIOUS,    kaVshfis,   o.    292.     Wary, 

watchful. 
CAUTIOUSLY,  kaw'shus-le,  ad.  In  a  wary 

manner.  ,       a 

CAUTIOUSNESS,  klw'shus-nes,  s. Watch- 
fulness, vigilance,  circumspection. 
To  CAW,  klw,  v.  a.  To  cry  as  the  rook,  or 

crow.  ... 

CAYMAN,  kk'min,  t.  88.  American  alliga- 
tor or  crocodile. 
To  CEASE,  sese,  v.  n.  To  leave  off,  to  stop, 
to  give  over j  to  fail,  to  be  extinct ;  to  be  at 
an  end. 
To  CEASE,  sese,  a.    To  put  a  stop  to. 
CEASE,  sese, «.    Extinction,  failure.    Ob- 
solete. 
CEASELESS,  sesells,  a.    Incessant,  per- 
petual, continued. 
CECITY,  sJs'e-te,  s.  50S.    Blindness,  pri- 
vation of  sight. 

ty  I  have  given  the  e  In  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
the  short  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  iu  lb« 
original  cedtas;  being  convinced  of  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  these  word*. 
124,  Ml,  and  of  the  pre-antepen ultimate  accent  of 
Cfftotery  and  Prefatory. 

CECUTIENSY,  se.-ku'she-in-Be,  s.  Cloudi- 
ness of  sight. 
CEDAR,  se'dfir,  $.  88.  A  tree  ;  the  wood  of 

the  cedar  tree. 
To  CEDE,  side,  v. «.    To  yield ;  to  resign ; 

to  give  up  to  auother. 
CEDRINE,  settrlne,  a.  MO.    Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  cedar  tree. 
To  CEIL,  sele,  t>.  a.  To  cover  the  inner  roof 

of  a  building. 
CEILING,  seling,  s.  The  inner  roof. 
CELANDINE,  sfl'in-dme, «.  149.  A  plant. 
CELATURE,  s&t-tshnre,  s.  461.    The  art 

of  engraving. 
To  CELEBRATE,  siVle-brlte,r.a.To  praiac, 
to  commend  ;  to  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  ; 
to  mention  in  a  set  or  solemn  manner.  91. 
CELEBRATION,  sil-e-bra'shun,  s.  Solemn 
performance,   solemn  remembrance ;    praise, 
renown*  memorial. 
CELEBRIOUS,  se-le'bre-os,  o.  »05.     Fa- 

mous,  renowned.  . 

CELEBRIOUSLY,  se-le'bre-ts-le,  ad.  In  a 

famous  manner.  .  ,       % 

CELEBRIOUSNESS,  se-leObre-os-aia.     #. 

Renown,  fame, 
CELEBRITY,  se-lebtore-t*,  $.  511.     Cele- 
bration, fame. 
CELERIACK,  sc-leVMk,  o.  Turnip-rooted 

celery* 
CELERITY,    se-liVre-te,    s.     Swiftness, 

speed,  velocity. 
CELERY,  sere-re,  s.  A  species  of  parsley  t 

corruptly  pronounced  Salary. 
CELESTIAL,  se-lls'tshal,  a.  272.    Heaven- 
ly, relating  to  the  superior  regions ;  heavenly, 
relating  to  the  blessed  stale ;  heavenly »  with 
respect  to  excellence. 
CELESTIAL,  se-leVtshll, ».  454.    An  inha- 
bitant of  heaven. 
CELESTIALLY,  *e-lis  tshll-li,  erf.     In  a 
haavanly  manner. 
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1WCELESTIFY,  se-leate-il,  e.  a.  To  give 
something  of  a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 

CELIACK,  ae/le-ik,  a,  Relating  to  the 
lower  belly. 

CELf  BAC Y;  s&'e-bl-se,  #.  Single  life.      " 

CELIB ATE,  Bill-bit, j.  91.    Single  life. 

CF.LI*,  sell,  *.  A  small  cavity  or  hollow 
place  ;  the  cave  or  little  habitation  pf  a  reli- 
gious person  ;  a  small  and  close  apartment  in 
a  prison ;  any  small  place  of  residence. 

CELLAR,  sehor,  *.  88.     A  place  under 

(found,  where  stores  are  reposited,  or  where 

bquors  are  kept. 
CELLARAGE,  seVlur-i4je,«.  90.  The  part 

of  the  building  which  makes  the  cellars. 
CELLARIST,  seH&r-lst,  «.  555.    The  but- 
ler hi  a  religioos  house. 
CELLULAR,  sillo-lir,  a.    Consisting  of 

fittle  cells  or  cavities. 
CELSITUDE,  sll'se-tude, s .  Height 
CEMENT,  sta'mint,  *.  492.    The  matter 

with  which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere j 

hood  of  onion  in  friendship. 
To  CEMENT,  se-m3nt',  v.  a.    To  unite  by 

mesas  of  something  interposed. 
To  CEMENT,  se-mgnf,  v.  a.   To  come  into 

conjunction,  to  cohere. 
CEMENTATION,  seWiu-ta'shnn,  #.    The 

act  of  cementing. 
CEMETERY,  stoW-ter-e, *.  A  place  where 

the  dead  are  re  posited. 
CEN ATORY,  s eVnl-c&r-e,  s.  505.  Relating 

to  supper  w— See  Cecity.  511 . 
CENOBITIC AL,  seMO-bit'e-kll,  a.  living 

in  community.  50&. 
CENOTAPH,  sen'o-taf,  s.     A  monument 

lor  one  ei«ewhere  buried. 
CENSE,  *£nse,  $.  Publick  rates. 
To  CENSE,  sense,  v. a.    To  perfume  with 


CENSER,  sen's&r,  #.  96.  The  pan  in  which 
incense  is  burned. 

CENSOR,  sen'sor,_#.  166.  An  officer  of 
Borne  who  had  the  power  of  correcting  man- 
ners ;  one  who  is  given  to  censure. 

CENSORIAN,  sen-s6're4n,  a.  Relating  to 
tta  censor. 

CENSORIOUS,  sen-so're-us,  a.  Addicted 
to  censure,  severe. 

CENSORIOUSLY,  siu-so'ie-us-le,  ad.  In  a 
severe  reflecting  manner. 

CENSORIOUSNESS,  sen-so'ri-us-nes,  «. 
Disposition  to  reproach. 

CENSORSHIP,  s4n's6r-*blp,  s.  166.  The 
office  of  a  censor. 

CENSURABLE,  seVshu-rl-bl,  a.  Worthy 
of  censure,  culpable. 

CENSURABLENESS,  sin'shu-ra-bl-ncW,  $. 
BlarneaMeness. 

CENSURE,  sen'shure, «.  462.  Blame,  re- 
primand, reproach  ;  judgment,  opinion ;  judi- 
cial sentence ;  spiritual  punishment. 

To  CENSURE,  sfcrthure,  v.  a.  To  blame, 
to  brand  publick ly  ;  to  condemn. 

CENSURBR,  seWehur-ur.j.He  that  blames. 

CENT,  slat,  a>  A  hundred ,  as  five  per  cent ; 
that  is,  five  in  the  hundred. 

CENTAUR,  seWtiwr,  a.  A  pottical  being, 
■apposed  to  be  compounded  of  a  man  and  a 
anise ;  the  archer  in  the  sodiack. 

CENTAURY,  seVtaw-re,  $.  A  plant 


CENTENARY,  sin'te-na-rfc,  *,  The  number 
of  a  hundred. 

CENTESIMAL,  sln-teVe-mal,  #.  Hun- 
dredth. 88. 

CENTlFOLIOUS,  8ea-tc-mlius,a.Havin* 

a  hundred  leaves. 
CENTIPEDE.  sen'teVpcde,  a.  A  poisonous 

insect. — See  Millepedes. 
CENTO,  sln'to,  #.    A  composition  formed 

by  joining  scraps  from  different  authors. 
CENTRAL,  sen'tral,  «.  88.    Relating  to  the 

centre.     . 
CENTRE,  sintur,  t.  416.    The  middle. 
To  CENTRE,  sen'tur,  v.  a.    To  place  on  a 

centre,  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  CENTRE,  sen'tur,  v.  n.    To  rest  on,  to 

repose  on  ;  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  or  centre. 
CENTRICK,  sen'trik,  a.    Placed  in  the 

centre. 
CENTRICAL,  s4n'trik-4l,  a.    Placed  in  the 

centre. 

&Tbin  word,  though  la  consUnt  a*age.  Is  not  fi* 
any  of  oar  Dictionaries.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
equivalent  to  Centrick;  but  custom,  in  time,  generally 
either  Snds  or  makes  a  different  shade  of  meaning  be- 
tween words  where  no  such  differeace  was  perceived 
at  first. 

CENTRIFUGAL,  sJn-trif  i-gal,  «.  Having 
the  quality  acquired  by  bodies  in  motion,  of 
receding  from  the  centre. 

CENTRIPETAL,  sen-trfp'e-tU,  a.  Having 
a  tendency  to  the  centre.    . 

CENTRY,  s2n'tr4M.-~See  Sentinel. 

CENTUPLE,  sen'tu-pl,  «.  405.  A  hundred* 

fo,d-  ,      i     *     t 

To  CENTUPLICATE,  sen-tu'ple-kate,  *. «• 

To  make  a  hundredfold. 
To  CENTURIATE,  sin-tu're-ate,  v.  a.    To 

divide  into  hundreds. 
CENTURIATOR.  s3n-ta-re4't&r,  s.  521.  A 

name  given   to  historians*  who  distinguish 

times  by  centuries. 
CENTURION,  seWu're-un,  s.    A  military 

officer,  who  commanded  a  hundred  men  among 

the  Romans. 
CENTURY,  stn'tshu-re, «.  461.   A  hundred, 

usually  employed  to  specify  time,  as  the  se- 
cond century. 
CEPHALALGY,  f&a-Ul-je,  $.   The  head- 
ache. .  ^ 
CEPHALICK,  se-ftlllk,  a.  569.  That  which 

is  medicinal  to  the  hear}. 
CERASTES,  se-rls'tea,  #.  A  serpent  having 

homs. 
CERATE,  se'rit, «.  91.    A  medicine  made 

of  wax.  _ 

CERATED,  scVrA-tid,  a.  Waxed.    - 
To  CERE,  sere,  t>.  a.  To  wax. 
CEREBEL,  seVe-bel,  f .  50*.    Part  of  the 

brain. 
CERECLOTH,  seWclolh,  *.  Cloth  smeared 

over  with  glutinous  matter. 
CEREMENT,  sere'metit, «.  Clothes  dipped 

in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  were 

infolded.  '         ,      .    .  . 

CEREMONIAL,  seV-e-mo'ne-al,  o.  Relating 
to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite  ;  formal,  observ- 
ant of  old  forms.    ,...,.       _ 

CEREMONIAL,  #4r4-mo<nMl,  «.Outwarji 
form,  external  rite ;  the  order  for  rites  and 
forms  iu  the  Roman  church. 

CER EMONI ALNESS,  set-e-mo'ne-al-nci, 
j.  The  quality  of  being  ceremonial. 
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C&R8M<»ttO%Fg»  *ir4^o'»e*ue,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  outward  rites;  fait  of  ceremony  ; 
attentive  tb  throat  ward  rites  of  religion ;  civil 
and  formal  to  a  fault. 

CEREMONIOUSLY,  sfr4*iaofae4s4e,sfcl. 
In  a  ceremonious  manner,  formally. 

CEREMONIOUSNESS^r^-m^n^-^^i^, 
t.  Fondness  of  ceremony. 

CEREMONY,  seVe4&o-ile,  t .  499.0iitw«rd 
rite,  external  form  in  refigfon  ;  forms  of  civi- 
lity ;  outward  forms  of  state. 

CERTAIN,  aeVtin,  a.  208.  Sure,  indubita- 
ble ;  determined ;  hi  an  indefinite  sense,  some, 
as  a  certain  mart  told  me  this ;  uudoabting, 
put  past  doubt. 

Certainly,  s4Vti*-i*,  «*.  iadabftawj, 

without  goes  lion  ;  without  fail. 

CEIeTAlNTY,  seYtln^,  *.  Exemption  fro* 
doubt ;  that  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

C&RTES,  seVte*,  ad.  Certainly,  in  troth. 

CERTIFICATE,  ser-tlf  e-k&,  t.  91.  A  writ- 
ins  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  tb  an- 
other court  of  any  thing  done  therein ;  atly  tes- 
timony. 

To  CERTIFY,  seVte-fl,  v.  a.  To  give  certain 
information  of ;  to  give  certain  assurance  of. 

CERTIORARI,  •eV-ahe-&-rlirl,  a.  A  writ 
issuing  oat  of  the  Chancery,  to  call  up  the  re- 
cords of  a  cause  therein  depending. 

CERTITUDE,  eeVte-tude,*.  Certainty,  free- 
dom from  doubt. 

CERVICAL,  seVve-kil,*.  Belonging  to  the 
neck. 

CERULEAN,  se-rule4n,  la.   Blue,  sky- 

GERUtEOUS,  ee-rule-us,  f.  coloured  .— 
See  European, ,    . 

CtRULtFiCK:,  s&r-o-llf Ik,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  produce  a  blue  colour. 

CERUMEN,  se-r&'ttiii, «.  The  wal  of  the 
ear.— See  Bitumen. 

CERUSE,  se'ruse,  s.  White  lead. 
^J"  I  prefer  Df.  Kenrtek's,  Mr.  Perry't,  sad,  as  fat 

m  I  e*»  guts*  oy  their  accentuation,  Dr.  Ash*s  and 

Bailey's  pronunciation  of  this  word,  who  make  the 

first  syUaMe  long,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's,  Scott's,  and  Eo- 

rick's,  who  make  it  snort.— 8ee  Principles,  5ZQ. 

CESARI AN,  se-za¥e4n,  a.  The  Cesarian 
section  is  cutting  a  child  out  of  the  womb. 

CESS,  see,  «.  A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  place,  rated  accordrne  to  their  pro- 
perty ;  an  assessment ;  the  act  of  laying  rates. 

To  CESS,  ale,  e. a.  To  lay  charge  on,  to 
assess. 

CESSATION,  ses-si'shun,  t.  A  stop,  a  rest, 
a  vacation ;  a  pause  of  hostility,  without 
peace.  ' 

CESSAVIT,  eia-skMt,  «.  A  writ. 

CESSIBILITY,  sIs-se-biTe-te,*.  The  qua- 
lity of  receding,  or  giving  way. 

CE88IBLE,  s&'se-bl, «.  495.   Easy  to  give 

CESSION,  seahfchun; «.  Retreat,  the  act  of 
giving  way;  resignation. 

CESSIONARY,  sesh'she-o-ni-re,  a.  Imply- 
ing a  resignation. 
CESSMENT,  sestaent,  t .  Ad  assessment  or 

Ux. 
CESSOK,  seVsfir, «.  W,  166.  He  that  ceaseth 
or  seglecteth  so  lone  to  perform  a  duty  belong- 
ing to  him,  as  that  he  ineuneth  the  danger  of 
law. 


CESTUS,  sts'riis, ».  The  girdle  of  Vetoes. 
CETACEOUS,  se-uVshia,  a.  *5T.    Of  the 

whale  kind. 

CHAD,  sh4d,  3.  A  sort  of  fish. 

To  CHAFE,  tshafe,  e.  a.  to  warm  with  rob- 
bing ;  to  heat j  to  perfume  ;  to  make  angry. 

To  CHAFE,  tah&fe,  e.  a.  To  rage,  to  fret,  to 
fume ;  to  fret  against  any  thing. 

CHAFE,  tshafe,  t.  A  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury. 
CHAFE  WAX,  tshafe'waks,  s.    An  officer 

belonging  to  (he  lord  high  chancellor,  who  fit* 

the  wax  tor  the*  sealing  of  writs. 

CHAFER,  tshafe'if,*.  98.  An  insect;  a  sort 
of  yellow  beetle. 

CHAFF,  tehaf,  s.  The  husks  of  corn  Ha* 
are  separated  by  threshing  and  wiuiiowing ;  it 
is  used  for  s)ny.  thing  worthless. 

To  CHAFFER,  tshaf  fur,  v.  m  To  haggle, 
to  bargain. 

CHAFFE&ER*  tsh*lflur-t*5t»,  9.  A  bttye*, 
bargainer* 

CHAFFINCH,  tbhiffmah,  «.  A  bird  ae> 
called;  because  it  delights  in  chaff. 

CH  AFFLESS,  tshaTlls,  a.  Without  chafc 
CHAFFWEEl),  tahafweed,  *.  Cudweed. 
CHAFFY,  tshaf %  a.Like  chaff,  fall  of  chaff, 
Ctf  AFINGDISH,  tshaling-dfah,  «.  A  ▼ea- 
sel to  make  any  tiling  hot  id  j  a  portable  graft* 
for  coals. 

CHAGRIN,  sbl-green',  t?.a.    Ill  htuattti*, 

vexation. 
To  CHAGRIN,  ahA-green',  a.  a.  To  rex,  t» 

put  out  of  temper. 

CHAIN,  taaane,«.  A  series  of  links  fittteni 

ed  one  within  another ;  a  bond,  a  manacle  ;  a 
fetter ;  a  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  mem- 
swred  ;  a  series  linked  together. 

To  CHAIN,  tshane,  e.  a.  To  fasten  or  link 
with  a  chain ;  to  bring  into  slavery ;  to  put  on 
a  chain  ;  to  unite. 

CHAINPUMP,  toftahe'pump,  s.  A  pu*>£ 
used  in  large  English  vessels,  which  is  double, 
to  that  one  rises  its  the  other  fails. 

CH AlNSfiOT,  t8hane*mot,  a.  Two  bullet* 
or  half  bullets  fastened  together  by  a  chain,- 
which,  when  they  fly  open,  cut  away  whatever 
is  before  them. 

CHAIN  WORK,  ts*aneywurk,*.  Work:  *it& 
open  spaces^ 

CHAIR,  tshare,  #.  52.  A  moveable  seat ;  a 
seat  of  justice,  or  of  authority ;  a  vehicle 
borne  by  men ;  a  sedan. 

CHAIRMAN,  tshWman, «.  88,  The  prari- 

dent  of  an  assembly  ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to 
earry  a  chair. 

CHAISE,  shaze,  #.    A  carriage  either  of 

pleasure  or  expedition. 

J^  The  vulgar,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  spell- 
ing  of  this  word,  and  ignorant  of  its  French  deriva- 
tion, are  apt  to  suppose  It  a  plural,  and  call  a  sfiitje 
carriage  a  shaft ;  aufl  tbe  potlfe  seem  sometimes  at"« 
loss  whether  they  shoald  n»t  conti'ter  it  as  both  *i«- 

Solar  and  elilral ;  but  tha  best  usage  seems  tv  h««% 
ttermteed  it  to  be,  to  this  rested,  regular,  and  |o 
make  the  plural  chaises. 

CHAIXOGRAPHER,  kai-k6g'gr4-fur,  ». 

SS3»  An  engraver  in  brass. 
CHALCOGRAPHY,  kal4coVgi*4e,«. 
graving  &a  brass. 
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CHALDRON,  1  utrfM-jU     $•• 41T- A  dr? 
CHAUDRON,;*****111'   J     En^igh 

rarusure  of  coals,  consisting    of  thirty-six 

bushels  heaped  up.     The  chaldron  should 

weigh  two  thousand  pounds. 
CHALICE,  tablrfs,  a.  14*.   A  cup.  ft  bowl; 

the  cnmrnnmoa  cup*  a  cup  used  in  acts  of 

worship. 

CHALtCRD,  teha*l»t,  04  tTO-Hsrrftfg  »  ctili 
or  cup. 

CHALK,  tshltrk,  *.  402.  A  white  foftite, 
usually  reckoned  a  stone,  but  by  some  tank- 
ed among  the  boles* 

To  CHALK,  tsh&wk.  ear.  To  rub  with  chalk  ; 
to  manure  with  chalk  ;  to  mark  or  trace  out, 
as  with  chalk. 

CHALK-CtTTTER,  ttiiawkTOt-tflr,  s.  A 
man  that -digs  chalk. 

CHALKY,  tsblwk'ke,  a,  Consisting  of 
chalk :  white  with  chalk ;  impregnated  with 
chalk. 

To  CHALLENGE,  tahatteaje,  a.  a,  To  call 
anotber  to  answer  far  an  offence  by  combat ; 
to  call  to  a  contest;  to  accuse ;  inlaw,  to  ob- 
ject to  the  impartiality  of  any  one  ;  to  claim 
as  duo  ;  to  call  one  to  the  performance  of  con- 
ditions- 

CHALLENGE,  tshlflenje,  *•  A  summons 
lo  combat ;  a  demand  of  something  as  due ; 
in  law,  an  exception  taken  either  against  per- 
sona or  tilings. 

CHALLENGER,  tahlMeWjir,  *.  One  that 
desires  or  summons  anotber  to  combat ;  one 
that  claims  superiority  ;  a  claimant. 

CHALYBEATE,  kl-luYbe-et,  a.  01.  tm- 
prefDsOed  with  iron  or  steel. 

CHAMADE,  shi-maaV, ».  The  beat  of  the 
drum  which  declares  a  tirrrander. 

CHAMBER,  tehime^nf,*.  543.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  bouse  generally  used  for  those  ap- 
propriated to  lodging ;  any  retired  room ;  any 
cavity  or  hollow $  a  court  of  justice ;  tl'ie  hol- 
low part  of  a  gun  where  the  charge  is  lodged  ; 
the  canty  where  the  powder  is  lodged  In  a 


& 1  have  fat  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
sad  Dr.  Keswick,  because  I  think  the  best  asage  has 
asttirety  departed  frost  them.  About  thirty  years  ago 
me  list  syllable  of  Chamber  was  universally  pro- 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  Paim,  Psalm,  &x. ;  bat 
time  it  has  been  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
soaad  of  a  la  oamt^fatae,  ocaad  seems  now 
to  be  rally  established  In  this  sound.  This,  however, 
m  to  be  regretted,  as  It  militate*  with  the  laws  of  »yU 

rich 


there  are  few  words  in  the  language  whi 
we  cannot  so  divide  into  parts  u  to  show  by  mis  di- 
vttioe  the  quantity  of  the  vowels ;  thh  word  forma  an 
exception?  lor  me  betas:  anconbinebte  consonants, 
we  casus*  end  the  am  syllable  whb  a  ;  and  if  we 
Jean  as  to  it,  tee  e  becomes  short,  and  requires  another 
Bet  if  two  such  words  as  Com  and  Bridge 
resist  the  blind  force  of  cavtout,  which  has 


far  ao  many  years  reduced  them  to  Comebridge,  why 
should  we  wonder  that  Ohmmber  and  Cambrick,  Tkn- 
aesaate  and  Ymmamh,  snoeM  yield  to  the  same  unre- 


yield 

To  CHAMBER,  tehattWfaur,  v.  *.  To  be 

waaton,to  intrigue ;  to  reside  as  la  a  chamber. 

CHAKBERBR,  tahemel>ur*fV  s.  A  man  of 


CHAMBER-FRLLDW,  tshame'bfiT-fel-ro, 

s.  One  that  lies  in  the  same  chamber. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  tshame'bor-lm,  t.  KB. 

96 


Lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  Is  the  sixth, 
officer  of  tlie  crown  ;  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household  has  the  oversight  of  all  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Ming's  chambers,  except  the 
precinct  of  the  bedchamber ;  a  servant  who 
has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP,     tshame'bur-lia. 

ship,  s.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 
CHAMBERMAID,  tshame'bQr-made,  «.  A 

maid  whose  business  it  is  to  dress  a  lady. 
CHAMBREL  of  a  horse,  kam'brll,  «.    The 

joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

hinder  leg. 
CHAMELEON,  kl-me1e-Sn,  *.   A  kind  of 

lizard,  said  to  live  on  air. 

!  CHAMLET,  kimlSt,  s.— See  CarneUt. 

;  CHAMOIS,  shi-raoeV*  An  animal  of  the 

goat  kind,  the  skin  of  which  made  into  leather 

is  called  Shammy. 
CHAMOMILE,  kaWi-mlle,  #.  359.    The 

name  of  an  odoriferous  plant. 
To  CHAMP,  tshanrp,  «.  a.    To  bite  with  a 

frequent  action  of  the  teeth ;  to  devour. 

To  CHAMP,  tshimp,  v.  n.  To  perform  fre- 
quently the-  adtion  of  biting. 

CHAMPAIGN,  shim-pane',  «.  A  kind  of 

wineA 
CHAMPAIGN,  tshim'paae,  a.  A  flat  open 

country. 
CHAMPIGNON,  shim-pfryun,  #.   A  kind 

of  mushroom.      * 
CHAMPION,  tshaWpcSnn,  «.  A  man  who 

undertakes  a  cause  in  single  combat  \  a  hero, 

a  stout  warrior. 
To  CHAMPION,   tnham'pe^n,  v.  a.    To 

challenge. 

CHANCE,  tshlnse,  *.  78,  79.  Fortune,  tiie 
cause  of  fortuitous  events ;  the  act  of  fortune; 
accident ;  casual  occurrence,  fortuitous  event, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  possibility  of  any  oc- 
currence. 

To  CHANCE,  tBhinse,  t>.  a.  To  happen,  to 
fall  out. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  tehshise-metfle,  s.  la 
law,  the  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  aftege* 
ther  without  the  fault  of  the  slayer. 

CHANGEABLE,  tshaa'st-bl,  a.  Accidental, 

CHANCEL,  tshaa'tel,  ».  The  eastern  part 
of  the  church » in  which  the  altar  is  pieced. 

CHANCELLOR,  tshantoei-l&r,  *.  An  officer 
of  the  highest  power  and  dignity  in  the  court 
where  be  presides. 

CHANCELLORSHIP,tshan'sel-lor-Bhip,s. 

The  office  of  chancellor. 

CHANCERY,  tabin'sihve,  sv  The  court  at 

equity  and  conscience. 
CHANCRE,  shlnk^ry  *  416.  An  ulcer  tun* 

ally  arising  from  veneres!  maladies 
CHANCROUS,  shank***,*.  Ulcerosa. 
CHANDELEBR,  shan-fJc-leeV,  a.  A  branch 

for  candles. 
CHANDLER,   tshandtfr,  t.    An    art&ah 

whose  trade  la  to  make  candies* 

Ta  CHANGE,  tshanje,  a.  a.  74.  To*ntoue 
thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  resigsi  any 
(hing  for  the  sake  of  another ;  to  discount  a 
larger  piece  of  money  into  several  smaller ;  to 
give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  ahcr ;  to  mend 
the  disposition  or  mind. 
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Y£  Thb  word,with  others  of  the  Mime  form,  raeh  is 
rangcjtrangr,  jrutngr,  fec.are,  In  the  west  of  England, 

Conouiieed  with  Hie  short  foand  of  a  In  ran,  man, 
>.  The  Man«  may  be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first 
syllable  «>f  angel,  ancient,  «tc.  which,  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  soniula  like  the  article  an;  and  this, 
thcngh  disagreeable  to  a  London  ear,  and  contrary  to 
tlte  best  us4gc,  which  fonnslhe  only  rule,  is  more 
analogical  than  ptououacing  them  as  If  written 
ehmlngt,  strainge,  aincieni,  aingel,  Ac.  for  we  And 
awry  other  vowel  in  this  situation  shoit,  as  revenge, 
khtgr,*iwnge,  Are. 

To  CHANGE,  tehlnje,  v.  *.  To  undergo 
change,  to  suffer  alteration. 

CHANGE,  tehJtnje,  $.  An  alteration  of  the 
state  of  any  thing ;  a  succession  of  one  thing 
in  tlte  place  of  another  ;  the  time  of  the  moon 
in  which  it  bectns  a  new  monthly  revolution ; 
uovelty  ;  an  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a 
set  of  bells  is  sounded  ;  that  which  makes  a 
variety ;  small  money. 

CHANGEABLE,  tshahje'4-bl,  a. .  Subject 
to  change,  fickle,  inconstant ;  possible  to  be 
changed;  having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  dif- 
ferent appearances. 

CHANGEABLENESS,  tehknje4-bl-nes,  t. 
Susceptibility  of  change ;  inconstancy,  fickle- 
ness. 

CHANGEABLY,  tshanjel-ble,  ad.  Incon- 
stantly. _ 

CHANGEFUL,  tohanje'f&l,  a.  Inconstant, 
uncertain,  mutable. 

CHANGELING,  tshanjeling,  t.  A  chUd 
left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another;  an  idiot,  a 
natural ;  one  apt  to  change 

CHANGER,  tshane'jur, «.  One  that  is  em- 
ployed in  chauging  or  discounting  money. 

CHANNEL,  tehaVnel,  «.  00.  The  hollow 
bed  of  running  waters ;  any  cavity  drawn 
longways;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea;  a  gut  or 
furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  CHANNEL,  tshan'nel,  v.  a.  To  cut  any 
thing  in  channels. 

To  CHANT,  tenant,  c.  a.  To  sing ;  to  cele- 
brate by  song;  to  sing  in  the  cathedral  service. 

To  CHANT,  tsbant,  e.  a.  78.  To  sing. 

CHANT,  tshant,  *.  70.  Song,  melody 

CHANTER,tahin'tnr,  #.A  singer,a  songster. 

CHANTICLEER,  tahinte-kleer,  t.  The 
cock,  from  his  crow. 

CH  ANTRESS,  tshantris,  «  .Awoman  singer. 

CHANTRY,  tshan'tre,  s.Chantry  is  a  church 
endowed  with  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  donors. 

CHAOS,  ka'6s, a.  858.  The  mass  of  matter 
supposed  to  be  in  confusion  before  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  creation  into  its  proper  classes 
and  elements ;  confusion,  irregular  mixture ; 
any  thing  where  the  parts  are  undistinguished. 

CH  AOTICK,  ka-oTttk,  ^Resembling  chaos, 

confused. 
To  CHAP,  tshop,  v.  a.  To  divide  the  surface 

of  the  around  by  excessive  heat ;  to  divide  the 

skin  of  the  face  or  hands  by  excessive  cold. 

&  The  etymology  of  this  word  will  not  suffer  as 
to  write  it  chop  ;  and  universal  usage  will  not  permit 
ns  to  pronounce  it  chap:  so  that  it  matt  be  classed 
among  those  incorrigible  words,  the  pronunciation 
and  orthography  of  which  must  ever  be  at  variance. 

CHAP,  tohop,  t .  A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  chink. 
CHAP,  tehop,  8.    The  upper  or  under  part 

of  a  beast's  mouth. 
CHAPE,  tahape,  *.  The  catch  of  anything, 

by  which  it  is  the W  ?n  its  place. 
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CHAPEL,  tshtp'el,  s.  A  chapel  is  either 
adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same?, 
or  separate,  called  a  Chapel  pf  Ease. 

CHAPELESS,  tshapells,  a.  Without  a 
chape. 

CHAPELLANY,  tehlp'pel-lln-ne,  s.  Acha- 
pellany  is  founded  within  some  ether  church. 

CHAPELRY,  tshap'pel-re,  «.  The  jurisdic- 
tion or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

CHAPFALN,  tenor/fain,  a.  Having  the 
mouth  shrunk. — See  Cotcoi. 

CHAPLAIN,  tshaplin,  s.  208.  He  that  at- 
tends the  king,  or  other  great  person,  to  per- 
form divine  service. 

CHAPLAINSHIP,  tshayira-shlp,  «.  The 
office  or  business  of  a  chaplain ;  the  posses- 

-•sion  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

CHAPLESS,  tshoples,  a.  Without  any  flesh 
about  the  mouth. 

CHAPLET,  tshaple* t, ».  A  garland  or  wreath 
to  be  worn  about  the  head  ;  a  string  of  beads 
used  in  the  Roman  church ;  in  architecture,  a 
little  moulding  carved  into  round  beads. 

CHAPMAN,  tebip'min,  $.  88. A  cheapener, 
one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 

CHAPS,  tehops,  s.  The  mouth  of  a  beast  of 

^rey  ;  the  entrance  into  a  channel. 
APT,      K.i.ju*  Spot*.  pan.    Cracked. 
CHAPPED,  rh*PM    cleft 
CHAPTER,  tehap'tftr,  s.    A  division  of  a 
book  ;  an  aisembty  of  the  clergy  of  the  catlie- 
dral;  the  place  in  which  assemblies  of  the 
clergy  are  held. 
CHAFTREL,  tshiptrel,  s.  The  capitals  of 
pillars,  or  pi  last  res,  which  support  arches. 

CHXR,  tehir,  t .    A  fish  found  only  in  Win-* 

ander-meer,  in  Lancashire. 
To  CHAR,  tshar,  v.  a.    To  burn  wood  to  a 

black  cinder. 
CHAR,  tehare,  s.  Work  done  by  the  day. 
To  CHAR,  tehare, «.  n.   To  work  at  other** 

houses  by  the  day. 

Y7    "  As  the  maid  that  milks, 

"  Aad  docs  the  meanest  chert? 


In  Ireland  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  genuine 

f>rauunciattoa  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  old  fing- 
tsh  words ;  I  mean  that  which  Is  agreeable  to  the  or- 
thography, and  rhyming  with  tar.  In  Engtish  it  ia 
generally  heard  like  chair  to  sit  on,  and  Its  campooorf, 
char-woman,  like  chairwoman.  Skinner,  1  know, 
admits  that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Dntr* 
keeren.  to  sweep ;  and  Junius  spells  the  word  char*, 
and  tells  us  the  aaxuns  have  the  same  word  spetlMt 
cjfrre,  signifying;  business  or  charge ;  but  be  its  deri- 
vation what  it  will,  either'  the  orthography,  or  thr  pro- 
nunciation, ought  to  be  altered  ;  for,  as  It  stands  at 
present.  It  is  a  singular  and  disgraceful  anomaly. 

CHAR-WOMAN,  tshaieVum-un,  #.  A  wo- 
man hired  accidentally  for  odd  work. 

CHARACTER,  kar4k-tur,  s.  S6S.  A  mark, 
a  stamp,  a  representation;  a  letter  used  ia 
writing  or  printing ;  the  hand  or  manner  erf 
writing :  a  representation  of  any  man  as  to  his 
personal  qualities ;  an  account  of  any  thing 
as  good  or  bad j  the  person  with  his  assem- 
blage of  qualities. 

To  CHARACTER,  ktVlk-tur,  *. «.  To  in- 
scribe, to  engrave. 

CHARACTERISTICAL,     kAr-ik-te- 
rlste-kal, 

CHARACTERISTICS  kar-ak-te-rk'. 
tlk,ft09. 
Constituting  or  pomtiug  out  the  ttuacharaatisr 


h 
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CHARACTQUSTICALNESS,  klr-ik-te- 
i4s/t£-kil-nl*,  t.  The  quality  of  being  pe- 
culiar to  t  character. 

CHARACTERISTICS,  kir-ik-te-Hs'tlk, t. 
That  which  constitutes  the  character. 

To  CHARACTERIZE,  kiVik-te-rke,  t>.  a. 
To  give  a  character  or  an  account  of  the  per- 
gonal qualities  of  any  man ,  to  engrave  or  im- 
print; to  mark  with  a  particular  stamp  or  token. 

CHARACTERUESS,Ui/£k-tfo-l&^  With- 
out a  character. 

CHARACTER Y,  kaY4k-tur-re,  t.  Impres- 
sion, mark. 

CHARCOAL,  UhAVkole,  $.  Coal  made  by 
burning  wood 

CHARD,  tsbird,  s .  Chard*  of  artichokes  are 
the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  and 
wrapped  up  all  over  but  the  top,  in  straw  ; 
Chard*  of  beet  are  plants  of  white  beet  trans- 
planted. 

To  CHARGE,  tsbaije,  v.  a.  To  intrust,  to 
commission  for  a  certain  purpose ;  to  impute 
as  a  debt ;  to  impute ;  to  impose  as  a  task : 
to  accuse,  to  censure;  to  command;  to  mil 
upon,  to  attack  ;  to  burden,  to  load;  to  fill ; 
to  load  a  gun. 

CHARGE,  tshirje,  s.  Care,  trust,  custody ; 
precept,  mandate,  command ;  commission, 
trust  conferred,  office;  accusation,  imputation; 
the  thing  intrusted  to  care  or  management ; 
expense,  cost ;  onset,  attack ;  the  signal  to  fall 
upon  enemies ;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball 
pot  into  a  sjun ;  a  preparation  or  a  sort  of  oint- 
ment applied  tothe  snonlder-splaits  and  sprains 
of  horses. 

CHAROEABLEL  tsbaVja-bl,  a.  Expensive, 
costly ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime ;  sub- 
ject to  charge,  accusable. 

CHARGEABLENESS,  tshaVja-bl-nk,  $. 
Expense,  cost,  costliness. 

CHARGEABLY,  tsbiVja-ble,  ad.  Expen- 
sively. 

CHARGER,  tshaVjir, «.  98.  A  large  dish; 
an  officer's  bone. 

CHARILY,  tsha're-le,  ad.  Warily,  frugally. 

CHARINESS,  tsha're-neV*Caution,iiicety. 

CHARIOT,  tshaVrc-ut,  s.  543.  A  carriage  of 
pleasure  or  state ;  a  car  in  which  men  of  arms 
anciently  placed. 


retain  lac  sooad  of  J,  aud  give  It  three  syllables. 

CHARIOTEER,  tshar-re-it-teer',  s.  He  that 
drives  the  chariot. 

CHARIOT  RACE,  tshlrVe-it-rase,  s.  A 
sport  where  chariots  were  driven  for  the  prise. 

CHARITABLE,  tsblr'e-tl-bl,  a.  Kind  in 
giving  alms ;  kind  in  judging  of  others. 

CHARITABLY,  tshaVe-tl-ble,  ad.  Kindly 
fiberaUy ;  benevolently. 

CHARITY,  tsbaVe-te,  s.  160.  Tenderness, 
Usjdncss,  love ;  good  will,  benevolence ;  the 
theological  virtue  of  universal  love ;  liberality 
to  the  poor  ;  alms,  relief  giveu  to  the  poor. 

To  CH  ARK,  tflbirk,  r.  a.  To  burn  to  a  black 


CHARLATAN,  sbaVtf-Oa,  *428.  A  quack, 


CHARXATANICAL,  ahar-tt-tsVe-kil,  a. 
Qaactlah,  ignorant. 
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CHARLATANRY,  sblrfi-taiw*,  a.  Whee- 
dling, deceit 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  tshirlciz-wane/,  #. 
The  northern  constellation  called  the  Bear. 

CHARLOCK,  teharlolt,*.  A  weed  growing 
among  the  corn  with  a  yellow  flower. 

CHARM,  tshlrm,  s.  Words  or  philtres,  ima- 
gined to  have  some  occult  power  ;  something 
of  power  to  gain  the  affections.  ' 

To  CHARM,  tshlrm,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with 
charms  against  evil ;  to  make  powerful  by 
charms ;  to  subdue  by  some  secret  power ;  to 
subdue  by  pleasure. 

CHARMER.  tshaVmibr,  «.  One  that  has  (ho 
power  of  charms,  or  enchantments ;  one  that 
captivates  the  heart. 

CHARMING,  tshsYmlng,  port.  a.  Pleasing 
hi  the  highest  degree. 

CHARMINGLY.  tshaVming-le,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  please  exceedingly. 

CHARMINGNESS,  tsnar'mrog-nes,  s.  The 
power  of  pleasing. 

CHARNEL,  tsnaVnSl,  a.  Containing  flesh, 
or  carcases. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE,  tshirtoeU-hofise,  a, 
The  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  re- 
posited. 

CHART,  kirt,  or  tshirt,  s.  A  delineation  of 

coasts. 

tZT  As  this  word  Is  perfectly  anglicised,  by  catuatj 
off  the  a  In  the  Latin  Charts,  and  *in  the  Greek 
XflPY,we  ought  certainly  to  naturalise  the  initial  let- 
ters by  pronouncing  them  as  in  charter, €harU]f,&cj 
bat  sack  is  our  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  originals, 
that  we  catch  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pronounc- 
ing after  thete  language*,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  our  own.  Thus  we  most  frequently,  If 
not  universally,  hear  this  word  pronounced  as  Cart, 
a  carriage,  ana  perfectly  like  the  French  Carte. 

CHARTER,  tshaYtftr, ».  A  charter  is  a  writ- 
ten  evidence:  any  writing  bestowing  privileges 
or  rights  -r  privilege,  immunity,  exemption. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  tshirtfr-par-te,  s.  A 
paper  relating  to  a  contract,  of  which  each 
party  has  a  copy. 

CHARTERED.tAhir/tfird,a  350.  Privileged. 

CHARY,  tsha'ri,  a.  Careful,  cautious. 

To  CHASE,  tshase,  v.  a.  To  hunt;  to  pur- 
sue as  an  enemy  ;  to  drive. 

CHASE,  tshase,  s.  Hunting,  pursuit  of  an* 
thing  as  game;  fitness  to  be  hunted  \  pursuit 
of  an  enemy ;  pursuit  of  something  as  desira- 
ble ;  hunting  match  ;  the  game  hunted ;  open 
ground  stored  with  sueh  beasts  as  are  hunted ; 
the  Chase  of  a  gun  is  the  whole  bore  or  length 
of  a  piece.  . 

CHASE-GUN,  tsnase'gun,  a.  Guns  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  ship,  fired  upon  those  that  are 
pursued. 

CHASER,tshfaur,s.Huntor,pursuer,driver. 

CHASM,  kazm,  s.  353.  A  cleft,  a  gap,  an 
opening ;  a  place  unfilled  ;  a  vacuity. 

CHASTE,  tsbiste,  a.  Pure  from  all  com- 
merce of  sexes ;  pure,  nneorrupt ;  not  mixed 
with  barbarous  phrases;  without  obscenity; 
true  to  the  marriapis  bed. 

To  CHASTEN,  tshasetn,  e.  a.  405.  To  cor- 
rect, to  punish. 
£3*  Thl*  word  U  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  wits 

the  a  short,  so  ss  to  rhyme  with  fasten;  but  it  it  ex 

actly  sutler  the  same  predicament  as  the  verb  to  hosts, 

which,  when  formed  Into  what  is  called  an  inchoative 

verh,  becomes  hasttn,  and  with  which  chasten  is  a 

perfect  rhyme. 
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To  CHASTISE,  tshfts-rW,  v.  a.  To  ptmfeh, 
to  correct  by  punishment ;  to  reduce  to  order 
or'obedience. 

CHASTISEMENT,  tshas'tfe-raint,  s.  Cor- 
rection, punishment. — See  Advertise. 

CHASTISER,  tshds-ti'zur,  *.  A  punisher,a 
'  corrector. 

CHASTITY,  tsh£s'te-tc,  s.  511.  Purity  of 
the  body  }  freedom  from  obscenity  ;  freedom 
from  bad  mixture  of  any  kind. 

,  fcj  1  h*ve  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  several  other  speakers,  in  the  bound  of  the  a 
Jo  the  first  syllable,  as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer  than 
that  which  prevails  in  words  of  this  termination, where 
ta*  antepenultimate  accent  always  shortens  the  vowel. 
Thai,  though  the  a,  e,  aud  I,  are  long  in  humane  r*erene, 
and  divine,  they  are  short  in  huin4iH<ty,serenUyt  and 
divinity  ;  and  unless  custom  clearly  forbids,  which  I 
do  not  believe  is  the  ease,  chustity  ought  certainly  to 
have  the  a  as  I  have  marked  it. 

CHASTLY,  tsh&itele,  ad.  Without  incon- 
tinence, purely,  without  contamination. 

£3*  In  these  words  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  improper. 
ly>  omitted  the  silent  t;  they  ought  to  be  written 
chastely  and  chanteness. — See  Introduction  to  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary,  Orthographical  Aphorism  the  8th. 

€HASTNESS,teh&8te'QeV.Chastity,purity. 

To  CHAT,  tshat,  v.  n.  To  prate,  to  talk  idly; 

•  to  prattle. 

CHAT,  tshat,  s.  Idle  talk,  prate. 

CHATELLANY,  tshat'tft-lln-e,  s.  The  dis- 
trict under  the  dominion  of  a  castle. 

CHATTEL,  tshat'tl,  «.  405.  Any  moveable 
possession. 

To  CHATTER,  tshattur,  t>.  n.  To  make  a 
noise  as  a  pie,  or  other  unliarmonious  bird  ;  to 
make  a  noise  ty  collision  of  the  teeth ;  to  talk 
idly  or  carelessly. 

CHATTER,  tshaVt&r,  «.  Noise  like  that  of  a 
pie  or  monkey ;  idle  prate. 

CHATTERER,  tshatftur-rfir,  «.  An  idle 
talker. 

CHA VENDER,  tshaVfa-dor,  t.  The  chub, 

a  fish. 
6HAUMONTELLE,  8ho-m3n-t&',  *.  A  sort 

of  pear. 
To  CHAW,  tshaw,t>.  «.— See  To  Clew. 

CHAWDRON,  tshawttrun, *.  Entrails. 

CHEAP,  tsbipe,  a.  To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ; 
easy  to  be  had,  not  respected. 

To  CHEAPEN,  tshe'pn,  «.  a.  10$.  To  at- 
tempt to  purchase,  to  bid  for  any  thing ;  to 
lessen  value. 

CHEAPLY,  tshepele,  ad.  At  a  small  price, 
at  a  low  rate. 

CHEAPNESS,  tahepe'nis,  a.  Lownesa  of 
price. 

To  CHEAT,  tshete,  v.  a.  To  defraud,  to  im- 
pose upon,  to  trick* 

CHEAT,  tshete.  s.  A  frand,  a  trick,  an  im- 
posture ;  a  person  cuilty  of  fraud. 

CHEATER,  tshe'tfir,  *.  95.  One  that  prac- 
tises fraud. 

To  CHECK,  tshik',  r.  a.  To  repress,  to  enrb ; 
to  reprove,  to  chide j  to  control  by  a  counter 
reckoning. 

To  CHECK,  tshlk,  r. ».  To  stop,  to  make  a 
stop ;  to  clash,  to  iuteifere. 

CHECK,  tshe"k,  s.  Repressure,  stop,  rebuff; 
restraint,  curb,  government ;  reproof,  a  slight; 
in  falconry,  when  a  hawk  forsakes  the  proper 
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game  to  follow  other  birds ;  the  cause  of  re> 
■si  rain t,  a  stop. 

To  CHECKER,  7  ..i*,,*,.  5 1>. «.  To  varfe- 

To  CHEQUER,  J  wneK  m>  (  gate  or  diver- 
sify, in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board,  with  al- 
ternate colours 

CHECKER-  WORK,tsh&'ar-wurk, ».  Work 
varred  alternately. 

CHECKMATE,  tshik'mate,  s.  The  move- 
ment on  the  chess-board  that  puts  an  end  to 
the  game.      • 

CHEEK,  tsheek,  s.  The  side  of  the  face  be  - 
low  the  eye ;  a  general  name  among  niecba- 
nieks  for  almost  aJi  tbuso  pieces  of  their  ma- 
chines that  are  double. 

CHEEK-TOOTH,  toheek'tooiA,  t.  The 
hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 

CHEER,  tsheer,  $.  Entertainment,  proYi- 
sioHS ;  invitation  to  gayety  ;  gayety,  jollity  j 
air  of  the  countenance  ;  temper  of  mind. 

To  CHEER,  tsheer,  v.  a.  To  incite,  to  en- 
courage, to  inspirit ;  to  comfort,  to  console,  to 
gladden. 

To  CHEER,  tsheer,  v.  n.  To  grow  gay  or 
gladsome. 

CHEERER, tsheerur,  *.  Gladdener,  giver 
of  gaiety.  f 

CHEERFUL,  tsheer'ful,  or  tsntrifll,a.  Gay, 
full  of  life,  full  of  mirth ;  haviug  an  appear- 
anoe  of  gayety. 

\*T  Tbb  word,  tlke/ear/vl,  hu  contracted  an  tane- 
galar  pronunciation  that  seems  more  expressive  of  the 
tarn  of  mind  it  indicates  than  the  long  open  c,  which 
languishes  on  the  ear,  aud  is  notaVin  to  the  smartnes* 
and  vivarify  of  the,  idea.  We  rvgret  these  irregulari- 
ties, but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  prevented;  aud 
as  lisey  sometimes  arise  from  an  eftbitof  the  mind  to 
express  the  idea  more  forcibly,  they  should  not  be  too 
studiously  avoided ;  especially  wheu  custom  bas  giveo 
them  considerable  cifrrrticy  ;  which  I  take  to  be  the 
case  wiih  the  short  pronunciation  of  the  present  word. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  some  other  Orthoepies  seem  to 
adopt  the  latter  pronunciation ;  and  W.  Job  us  ton.  Dr. 
Kenrtck,  aud  Mr.  Perry,  the  former;  and  as  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and,,  It  may  be  aitdtd, 
to  the  etymology  (which  indicates  that  state  of  nriud 
which  arises  from  being  fall  of  good  cheer),  It  ought, 
unless  the  other  has  an  evident  preference  in  custom, 
to  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  accurate.  841,  842. 

CHEERFULLY,  tsheer/fui-le,  ad.  Without 
dejection,  with  gayety. 

CHEERFULNESS,  tsheerTul-ne*, «.  Free- 
dom  from  dejection,  alacrity  ;  freedom  from 
gloominess. 

CHEERLESS.  tsheMfe,  a. Without  gayety, 
comfort,  or  gladness. 

CHEERLY,  tslieerlt,  a.  Gay,  cheerful,  not 

gloom  v. 
CHEERLY,  tsheerfe,  ad.  Cheerfully. 

CHEERY;  turret,  o.  Gay,  sprightly. 
CHEESE;  tsheeze,  s.  A  kind  of  food  made 

by  pressing  the  curd  of  milk. 
CHEESECAKE,  tsheeze'kake,  «.  3*47.    A 

cake' made  of  soft  curds,  sugar,  und  butter. 

CHEESEMONGER,  Uheeze'mung-gur,  « 

One  who  deals  in  cheese. 
CHEESEV  AT,  tshceze'vat,  t.  The  wooden 

case  in  which  the  curds  are  pressed  ia to  cheese 

CHEESY,  tsheeze,  a.  Having  the  nature 

or  foim  of  cheese. 
CHELY,  ke/le,  853.  The  claw  of  a  shellfish. 
To  CHERISH,  tshirVfeh,  v.  a.  To  support 

to  shelter,  to  nurse  up. 


Ohe  cm 
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CHERISHES,  tsheVrWur,  *.    An  encou- 
fager,  a  supporter. 
CHERISHMENT,  tsfaeVrish-mint,  «.  En- 

eouragemenL,  support,  comfort. 
CHERRY,  tsheVre,  1  «.  A  tree 

CHERRY-TREE,  tshMe-iree,  J  and  fruit. 
CHERRY,  tsnirre,  a.  ReMStbting  a  cherry 

in  coloor, 
CHERRYBAY,  tsh?rVe-be,«.  Laurel. 
CHERRYCHEEKED,  nhe*/e-tsbikd,   a. 

Having  ruddy  phcrti 
CHERR YPIT,  tsheVre-p3t,  $.  A  child's  play. 

in  which  fluey  throw  cherrystones  into  a  snsau 

hole. 
CHERSONESE,  keVso-nes,  i.  353.  A  pen- 

iusula, 
CHERUB,  tsheVub,  i.   A  celestial  spirit, 

which,  in  die  hierarchy,  U  placed  neat  ih  order 

to  the  Seraphim. 
CHERUBI^  Uhe-rUlk,  a.  Angelfck,  »- 

latrnf?  to  the  Cherubim. 
CHERUBIM,  tsheVn-bim,  #.  The  Hebrew 

plural  of  Cher ab. 

tt  Those  who  nndertUnd  no  language  bat  their 


owi  an  apt  to  cetnmlt  an  unpardonable  fault  with 
•ritica,  hf  mistaking  this  word  for  a  lingular,  and 
writing  the  ptoral  ChtrvMms.  Others  are  apt  to  ewn- 
snil  a  will  greater  ftait Hi speaking,  which  is  (bat  of 
forming  un  adjective  from  this  word,  as  Jf  wricfen 
Cttrmh+Birtil,  or  C4*r»M«fcoC  instead  •*  Okm&ck. 
Bow  hard  fa  the  fate  of  an  Englishman*  who,  to  write 
aadafoak  Ma  oaun  language  properly,  aunt  notedly 
understand  FrrarhJ^lin,aad  Gre&k,bot  Hebrew  also  I 

CHERURIN,  twbeVsVhin,  a.  AnpdicaL 
CHERVIL,  tsheVvil,  ».  An  «mheMiftrous 


To  CHERUP,  tsheVup,  v.  »*  To  chirp,  to 

me  aaheetfal  voice. 
CHE&S,  tshea,  #.  A  nice  and  intricate  game 

io  fmitatiofi  of  m  batik  between  two  armwu. 
CHESS-APP^tA&ip-pl,j.\rimaemce. 
CHESS-BOARD,  tshee'bord,  «.The  board  or 

table  on  which  the  jane  of  chess  is  -played. 
CHESS-MAN,  tabSmin,  *.  88.  Apujroet 

CHEflSOM^tabin^afo*.  Itlfijtfellow  earth. 
CHEST,  tshest,  ».  A  box  of  wood  or  otter 


CHESTED,  tshesf Id,  a.  Hating  a  cheat. 

CHESTNUT,  to heWnot,  }$.    A 

CHESrrmJT-TREE,  taUr^ot^trM,  J  tone ; 
the  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree;  the  name  of  a 
brown  colour. 

CHEVALIER,  sh?v4-leef>.352.  A  knight. 

CHEVi^X^E^ERlSE,  B*iv-o~dk-fc&xe', 
a>  36*.  A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden 
spikes,  pointed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
s»edfe  ckA^ibg  a  passage,  a  tornpike,  or 
tppjaaaoeC 

CHEVEN,  tsheVvn,  $ .  103.  A  river  fish,  the 
ssasae  with  chub. , 

CHEVERiL,  tsfclvfr-il^.  A  kid,kidleather. 

GHETROJ?,  to>lv'rfin.  In  heraldry  it  je pre- 
sents two  rafters  of  a  house  as  they  ought  to 


ItoCHEW,  tsnSo,  tahlw, «.  a.  To  grind  with 
the  teeth,  to  masticate ;  to  meditate,  or  rumi- 
nate in  the  thoughts ;  to  taste  without  swallow- 
hag. 
i7  Into  Jattnr  praaeswietloa  Is  grown  vulgar. 

4wCSEvy9  tah&o,  r.  a.  Tb  champ  upon,  to 


CHICANE,  Bhe-kkne',*.  352.  The  art  of  pro* 

tractiug  a  contest  by  artifice;  artifice  in  general. 

To  CHICANE,  shi-kine',  t?.  a.  To  vrolontf 
a  contest  by  trick*. 

CHICANER,  she-ka/nir,  *.  A  petty  sophis- 
tor,  a  wrangler. 

CHICANERY,  sht^a'ajrr-e,  t.  Sophistry, 
wrangle. 

CHICK,  tshik,  )s.  Hie  young  of  a 

CHICKEN,  Jtahikln,  104.}  bird,  particularT 
4jr  pf  a  hen,  pr  small  bird ;  a  word  of  tender- 
ness ;  a  term  for  a" young  girl. 

CHICEENHEARTED,  tshlkVfcar-tid,  a. 

Cowardly,  fearful. 
CHICKENPOX,  t»hlk'in-p6ks,  $.  A  pus- 

talons  distemper. 
CHICKLING,  tshfrling,  «.A  small  chicken. 
CHICKPEAS,  tshlk'peae,  a.  An  herb. 
CHIC&WEEB,  tshikV^ed,f.  A  plant. 

To  CHIDE,  tshlde,o.  a.To  reprove ;  to  drive 
away  with  reproof;  to  blame,  to  reproach. 

To  CHlDhVtBhidfi,t?.  a.  To  clamour,  to  scold ; 
to  quarrel  <wtih ;  to  make  a  noise. 

CHW>E»,  tshi'dur,  a.  96.  A  rebuker,  a  re- 
prover. 

CHIEF,  ishii^  a.  Principal,  most  eminent ; 
eminent,  extraordinary ;  capital,  of  the  first 
order. 

CH|EF,  tflheef^.875.  A  commander^  leader. 

CWEFLE08,  ^aheefl^s,  a.  Without  a  head. 

CtflEFEY,  tsheefle,  «d.  Principally,  emi- 
nently, more  than  common.  * 

CHIEF^E,  tsbeef 're,  ».  A  small  rent  paid 
to  .the  lord  paramount. 

CH1EJF*  AW,  tshttf  *,  s.  208.  A  leader; 
•  commander  j  the  head  of  a  clan. 

)&  This  Word  ought  undoubtedly  to  follow  captain, 
qswYvftt,  4itiaia,  ftc.inSh* pronaneiation  of  too  last 
sfllaftlea  taoogbf'isow  its  being  loss  in  one,  we  are 
not  so  well  reconciled  to  it. 

QfPEYAtfCE,  Mie'viase,  $.  Traffick  in 
which  money  is  extorted,  as  discount. 

CHILBLAIN;  ts^lhlanei «.  Sore»  made  by 
rrost. 

CEHLD,  Mhlkl,  s.  An  infant  or  very  young 
•  -person ;'  one -intbe  line  of  fihSrtron,  opposed  to 
the  parent ;  any  thing  the  product  or  effect  of 
.asjsejmt  -4Fo  m  wflh  <Suld,  to  fee  pregiratit. 

TaJGlIIW.  tshHal,^. «.  To  bring  children. 

C^liJai&ilttKO,  tAA\d%k-i&s,part.Tbe 
act  of  bearing  cHiidsen. 

CHTIJ>h^>  tahlloYb^d,  s.  The  state  of  a 
woman  briugiug  adhfid. 

C^I^BiRTH,  *A  sW'T^efs,  *.  Trarail,  la- 
bour. 

CHILDED,  tshll'ded,  a.  Famished  with  a 

nfaiht    Little  osad. 
,  CHIIJ)ERMASS-DAY,tshn'de>.inas-da>. 
The  day  of  the  w**k;  thjouglioiitthe  year,  an- 
awesjng  to  the  faj  on  which  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  it  solemnised. 

CHILDHOOD,  tshUdlind,  t.  The  state  of 
infanta,  the  time  in  which  we  are  ohiidten ;  tlie 
time  of  fife  between  infancy  and  puberty ;  the 
properties  of  a  chHd. 

CHILDISH,  tshttd'ish,  a.  Trifling  4  becom- 
ing  only  childreiw  trivial,  puerile. 

CHILDISHLY,  tshtWiah-le,  aW.  la  a  c%BoV 
ish  trifling  way 
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CHILDISHNESS,  tshlldlsh-nis,  t.  Pueri- 
lity, triflingness ;  narmlessness. 
CHILDLESS,  tahll<n^,a. Without  children. 

CHILDLIKE,  tshlldllke,  a.  Becoming  or 

beseeming  a  child. 
CHILIAEDRON,  kU4-l-e'dr6n,  #.  55$.  A 

figure  of  a  thousand  sides. 

\S  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accented  *  long ; 
sot  on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the  Greek  word,  bat 
because,  where  no  rule  forbids,  we  oagbt  to  make 
vowels  accented  on  the  peaaltlmale  long.  54tf. 

CHILIFACTORY,  kil-e-itk'to-rc,  ad.  Mak- 
ing chyle. — See  CkyUfactory. 

CHILIFACTIVE,  kil-e-fAk'tir,  ad.  Making 

chyle. — See  Chylif active. 
CH1UFICATION,  kiKe-fe-ka'shun, *.  The 

act  of  making  chvle. — See  Ckytificatton. 

CHILL,  tshft,  a.  Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to 
the  touch;  having  the  sensation  of  cold ;  de- 
pressed, dejected,  discouraged. 

CHILL,tshfl,v.«.  ChUnesSyCold. 

To  CHILL,  tshfr,  v.  «.  To  make  cold ;  to 
depress,  to  deject ;  to  blast  with  cold. 

CHILLINESS,  tshfc'le-nis,  t.  A  sensation 

of  shivering  Cold. 

CHILLY,  tshille,  a.  Somewhat  cold. 

CHILNESS,  tshll'nes,  t .  Coldness,  want  of 
warmth. 

CHIME,  tshlme,  s .  The  consonant  or  har- 
raonick  sound  of  many  correspondent  instru- 
ments ;  the  correspondence  of  sound ;  the 
sound  of  bells  struck  with  hammers ;  the  cor- 
respondence of  proportion  or  relation. 

To  CHIME,  tshhne,  e.  ».  The  sound  in  har- 
mony ;  to  correspond  in  relation  or  propor- 
tion ]  to  agree ;  to  suit  with ;  to  jingle. 

To  CHIME,  tshlme,  c.  «•  To  make  to  more, 
or  strike,  or  sound  harmonically ;  to  strike  a 
bell  with  a  hammer.   - 

CHIMERA,  ke-me'rt,  $.  858,  130.  A  rain 

and  wild  fancy. 

CHIMERICAL,  ke-meVre-kll,  «•  Imagi- 
nary, fantastick. 

CHIMERICALLY,   ke~meVie-kal4,     ad. 

Vainly,  wildly. 

CHIMNEY,  tahWne^.The  passage  through 
which  the  smoke  ascends  from  the  fire  in  the 
house ;  the  fireplace. 

CHIMNEY-CORNER,  UhWne-kortiur,  $. 
The  fireside,  the  place  of  idlers. 

CHIMNEYPIECE,  tshim'ne-peese, t.  The 
ornamental  piece  round  the  fireplace. 

CHIMNEYSWEEPER,  tshWne-swee-pur, 

s.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys 

<rf  soot. 
CHIN,  tshln,  s.  The  part  of  the  face  beneath 

the  under  lip. 
CHINA,  tshtae,  or  tshM.  $.  China  ware, 

porcleain,  a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China 

dimly  transparent. 

%&  What  could  Indece  us  to  so  irregalar  a  pronun* 
clatioa  of  this  word  Is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  One 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  French  first  import- 
ed this  porcelain,  and  that  when  we  purchased  it  of 
them  we  called  it  by  their  pronunciation  of  China 
{Sheen);  bat  being  unwilling  to  drop  the  a,  and  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  French  sound  of  t\  we  a»a> 
srardly  transposed  these  sounds,  and  turned CAia*  into 
Gftjsiasf.    This  absurd  prommciatloa  seems  only  to- 
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lerable  when  we  apply  it  to  the.  porcelain  of  China, 
or  the  oranges,  which  are  improperly  railed  China 
oranges;  but  even  in  these  eases  it  seems  a  pai don- 
able  pedantry  to  reduce  the  word  to  its  trie  sound. 

CHINA-ORANGE,  tsha'ne-eVinje,  *.  The 
sweet  orange. 

CHINA-ROOT,  tslihut-root,  a.  A  medicinal 
root  brought  originally  from  China. 

CHINCOUGH,  tshuVkof,  s.  A  violent  and 

convulsive  cough. 
CHINE,  tshfoe,  $.  The  part  of  the  back  in 

which  the  backbone  is  found  j  a  piece  of  the 
.    back  of  an  animal. 

To  CHINE,  tshine,  e.  a.  To  bat  into  chines. 
CHINK,  tshink,  t .  A  small  aperture  long- 

wise 
To  CHINK,  tshink,  e.  «.  To  shake  so  as  to 

make  a  sound. 
To  CHINK,  tshink,  e.  n.  To  sound  by  stri 

ing  each  other. 

CHINKY,  tshink'e,  a.  Full  of  holes,  gaping 

CHINTS,  tshints,  #.  Cloth  of  cotton  made  i* 

India. 
CHIOPPINE,  tshop-pene',  $.  11).  A  high 

shoe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  CHIP,  tship,v.a.To  cut  into  small  pieces. 

CHIP,  tshlp, «.  A  small  piece  taken  off  by  a 
cutting  instrument 

CHIPPING,  tshlp'ping,s.A  fragment  cutoff. 
CHIRAGRIC  AL,  kk-ii^gre-kll,  a.  190,  868. 

Having  the  gout  in  toe  hand. 
CHIROGRAPHER,  kl^s/gri-Ar,  s.  He 

that  exercises  writing. 

CHIROOR  APHIST,  kl-rog'gra-f  1st, «.  Chi- 
rographer. 

CHIROORAPHY,  kl-fog'gri-fe, «.  The  ait 
of  writing.  518. 

CHIROMANCER,  kfro-ntln-sur,  s.  One 
that  foretels  future  events  by  inspecting  the 
4  hand. 

CHIROMANCY,  kir'ro-msW,  «.  858,519. 
The  art  of  foretelling  the  events  of  life  by  in- 
specting the  hand. 

To  CHIRP,  tshirp,  *.  ss.  To  make  a  cheer- 
ful noise,  as  birds. 

CHIRP,  tsherp,  s.  The  roice  of  birds  or  in- 
sects. 

CHIRPER,  tflheVpnr,  s.  89,  One  that  chirps. 

CHIRURGEON,  kl-rorj^un,  ».  858.  One 
that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines, 
but  outward  applications,  now  written  Sur- 
geon;  a  surgeon. 

CHIRURGERY,  kl-r&r'je-re,  #.  The  art  of 
coring  by  external  applications,  now  written 

CHlJllJTRGIC  AL,  kt-rurje-kal,  *>  a.  Beloog- 
CHIRURGICK,kl-rii/jik,86S.J  ing  to  sur- 
gery. • 

CHISEL,  tshis/sil,  s.  108,99.  An  instrument 

with  which  wood  or  stone  is  pared  away. 
To  CHISEL,  tshuVzil,  v.  a.  108.  To  cut  with 

a  chisel. 
CHIT,  tshit,  $.  A  child,  a  baby ;  the  shoot 

of  corn  froiri  the  end  of  the  grain. 
To  CHIT,  tshh,  v.  n.  To  sprout 
CHITCH  AT,tshirtshaV.Prattle,  idle  P«*e. 
CHITTERLINGS,  tahlt'tur-llngt,   s.    The 

guts  of  au  eatable  animal;  the  frill  at  the  boaoam 

of  a  shirt.  555. 
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CHITTY,  tshlfte,  al  Childish,  like  a  baby. 
CHIVALROUS,  tslM-rb,  a.  Relating  to 

chivalry,  knightly,  warlike. 
CHIVALRY,  Uhlvll-re,  a.  Knighthood,  a 

aaUitsry  dignity ;  the  ooalificetkms  of  a  knight, 

.as  valour  j  the  general  system  of  knighthood. 

CHI  VE8,  tahlvs,  s.  The  threads  or  filaments 

rising  in  flower*,  with  seeds  at  the  end  3  a 

spears  of  small  onion. 
CHLOROSIS,  Ue-r&ais,t.  MS.  The  green 

sickness. 
To  CHO  AK,  tshoke,  e. «.— See  Choke. 
CHOCOLATE,  tshok'4-lite,  *.  91.  The  not 

of  the  cocoa-tree ;  the  mass  made  by  grinding 

the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  to  be  dissolved  in 

hot  water;  the  liquor  made  by  a  solution  of 

CHOCOLATE-HOUS£,toh6k4-lite.boose 
s.  A  honse  lor  drinking  chocolate. 

GHODE,tshode.The  old  preterit  rromChide. 
Obsolete. 

CHOICE,  tshoise,  s.  The  act  of  choosing, 
election ;  the  power  of  choosing ;  care  in  choos- 
ing, cariosity  of  distinction ;  the  thing  chosen; 
trie  best  part  of  any  thing;  several  things  pro- 
posed as  objects  of  election. 

CHOICE,  tshoise,  a.  Select,  of  extraordi- 
nary value ;  chary,  frugal,  careful. 

CHOICELESS,  tsholscles, «.  Without  the 
power  of  choosing. 

CHOICELY,  tahome'le,  ad.  Cnrionsly,with 
exact  choice ;  valuably,  excellently. 

CHOICENE8S,  tehofae'nes,  s.  Nicety,  par- 
ticuiar  value. 

CHOIR,  lrwh*,s.iW;M6.  An  assembly  or 
band  of  singers;  the  singers  in  divine  worship; 
the  part  of  the  church  where  the  singers  are 
placed. 

To  CHOKE,  tshoke,  v.  a.  To  suffocate ;  to 
stop  up,  to  block  up  a  passage ;  to  hinder  by 
obstruction ;  to  suppress ;  to  overpower. 

CHOKE,  tshoke,  *.  The  filamentous  or  ca- 
pillary part  of  an  artichoke. 

CHOKE-PEAR,  tshoke'pare,  a.-  A  rough, 
harsh,  unpalatable  pear;  any  sarcasm  that 
stops  the  mouth. 

CHOKER,  tsho'kur,  s.  One  that  chokes. 
CHOKY,  tsho'ki,  a.  That  which  has  the 

power  of  suffocation. 
CHOLAGOGUE8,  kMUgogs,  *.  Medicines 

having  slie  power  of  purging  bile. 

CHOLER,  koTlur,  s .  The  bile ;  the  humour 
supposed  to  produce  irascibility ;  anger,  rage. 

CHOLERICK,  koll&r-rlk,  a.  Abounding 
with  choler ;  angry,  irascible. 

CHOLERICKNESS,  kollnr-rlk-neVi, «.  An- 
evv ,  irascibility,  peevishness. 

CHOLICK.— See  Colick. 

To  CHOOSE,  tshotae,  e.  a.  I  chose,  I  have 
chosen.  To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  se- 
veral things  offered ;  to  select,  to  pick  out  of  a 
number ;  to  elect  for  eternal  happiness ;  a  term 
of  ihoulogmni 
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CHOOSER,  tshoe'c&r,  s.  He  that  has  the 

power  of  choosing,  elector. 
To  CHOP,  tshop,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  quick 

blow ;  to  devour  eagerly ;  to  menace,  to  cut 

into  small  pieces ;  to  Dreak  into  chinks. 
To  CHOP,  tshdp,  v.  ».  To  do  any  thing  with 

a  quick  motion ;  to  light  or  happen  upon  a 

To  CHOP,  tshflp,  e.  o.  To  purchase,  gene- 
rally by  way  of  truck ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another ;  to  bandy,  to  altercate. 
CHOP,  tshop,*.  A  piece  chopped  off;  a  small 

piece  of  meat ;  a  crack,  or  cleft 
CHOP-HOUSE,  tshopliouse,  s.   A  mean 
bomse  of  entertainment. 

fy  Dr.  Johnson,  In  this  definition,  teems  u»  have 
rated  a  chop-house  too  low,  and  to  have  had  a  CooV*- 
shop  or  an  Eating-house  In  hit  mind.  8ince  coffee- 
houses are  Become  caUnphontei  and-  taverns,  chop- 
houses  are,  perhaps,  a  little  depreciated ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  till  long  after  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 
was  published;  and  1  think  they  may  still,  without 
any  impropriety,  be  called  Reputable  houses  of  readf 
entertainment, 

CHOPlN,toho-ptin>.  lit.  A  French  Houid 
measure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winches- 
ter ;  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of 
wine  measure. 
CHOPPING,  tshftr/pmg,  a.  An  epithet  fire- 

Sueutly  applied  to  infants,  by  way  of  commen- 
ation,  meaning  lacge  or  well  grown. 
CHOPPING-KNIPE,  tsh6p'plng-nlfe,  s.  A 

knife  used  in  chopping. 
CHOPPY,tsh6p'pe,a.Pnll  of  holes  or  cracks. 
CHOPS,  tshops,  s.  The  month  of  a  beast ; 
the  mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar  language. 

CHORAL,  ko'ril,  a.  85S.  Sang  by  a  choir; 

singing  in  a  choir. 
CHORD,  kftrd,  t.  The  string  of  a  musical 

instrument ;  a  right  line,  which  joins  the  two 

ends  of  any  arch  of  a  circle. 
To  CHORD,  kord,  v  a.  MS.  To  furnish  with 

strings. 
CHORDEE,  kor-dee',  *.  A  contraction  of  the 

framum. 
CHORION,  ko're-fln,  s.  The  outward  mem- 
brane that  enwraps  the  foetus. 
CHORISTER,  kwirtfsvtur, «.  iOO.  A  singer 

in  the  cathedrals,  a  singing  boy ;  a  singer  in 

a  concert.  356.  ,     .        .    . 

CHOROGRAPHER,  ko-rflg'gil-iar,  s.  He 

that  describes  particular  regions  or  countries. 
CHOROGRAPHICAL,   k6r-ro-graf'c-kal, 

a.  Descriptive  of  particular  regions. 
CHOROGRAPJUCALLY,    kor-ro-gr4f'e- 

kil-le,  ad.  In  a  chorographical  manner. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  ko-rVgra-fe,  a.  The  art 
of  describing;  particular  regions. 

CHORUS,  kd'rus,  s.  853.  A  number  of  sin- 

'  gers,  a  concert ;  the  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  behold  what  passes  in  the  acts  of  the  an- 
cient tragedy ;  the  song  between  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  com- 
pany join  the  singer. 

CHOSE,  tahose.  The  preter  tense,  from  To 
choose. 

CHOSEN,  tsho'oi,  10$.  The  participle  pas- 
1     sive,  from  To  choose. 


To  CHOOSE,  tshoise,  e.  a.  To  hare  tha    CltOUGH,  tshuf,  s.  SOI.  A  bird  whkh  fro 


power  of  choice. 
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To  0HOUB2,  fetiouse,*.  «*b  eaedt,  to  tHek. 

CHOUSE,  tshofise,  *.  A  bubble ;  a  tool ;  a 

trick  of  sham. 
CHRISM,  krfenv.353.  Undent,  or  unction. 

To  CHRISTEN,  krfs'sn,  r.  a*  472.  To  bap- 
tise, to  initiate  into  Christianity  by  water j  to 
*  name,  to  denominate. 

CHRISTENDOM,  krle  sn-din,  s.  The  col- 
lective body  of  Christianity. 

CHRISTENING,  krirtn-fng,  t.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  first  initiation  iifto  Christianity. 

CHRISTIAN,  krlsty&n,  a.  901.  A  professor 

of  the  religion,  of  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN. krfat'y&a,  «.  lit.  PrbfeMfinfc 
the  religion  of  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN-NAME,krist'yfa-nairif^/rbc 
name  giveij  at  the  font,  distinct  from  the  sur- 
name. . 

CHRISTIANISM,  kAt^ua-feni,  s.  The 
Christian  religion;  the  nations  professing 
Christianity. 

CHRISTIANITY,  krfc-ishe-an'e-tj, a.  Tne  [ 
religion  of  Christians. 

To  CHRISTIANIZE,  krisfj  In-ize,  e.  a.  To 

make  Christian. 
CHRISTIANLY,  krlsf yuMe,  «*.  Like  a 

Christian.  . 

CHRISTMAS,  kria'ositvf.  88,472.  The  day 

on  winch  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 

is  celebrated. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX,  kxbWs-'bokft,  «.  A 
box  in  which  little  presents  are  collected  at 
Christmas.    The  money  so  collected. 

CHROMATICK,  kro-nuttfk,  a.  Relating  to 
colour ;  relating  to  a  certain  species  of  ancient 
music. 

CHRONICAL.  krcVi-kil,  >  4.  509.  Relat- 

CHRONICK,  kron'Ik,  $  irig  to  time ;  a 
chronical  distemper  is  of  loag  duration. 

CHRONICLE,  krin'fU,  $.  858.  A  register 
or  account  of  events  in  order  of  time  >  a  his- 
tory. 405. 

To  CHRONICLE,  kron'e-kl,  e.  o.  405.  To 
record  in  chronicle,  or  history :  to  register,  to 
record, 

CHRONICLER,  kron 'i-kiur, t.  98.  A  writer 
of  chronicles ;  an  historian. 

CHRONOGRAM,  tootfo-gri*,  $.  An  in- 
scription including  the  date  of  any  action. 

CHRONOGRAMMATICAL,kr4n,no-gTArtu 
nutt'e-ka),  a.  Belonging  to  a  ctobnogmnB. 

CHRONOGRAMMATI8T,  k±on-no-£tin*'- 
nnt-tist,  s.  A  writer  of  ctoooonumk, 

CHRONOLOGER,  kro.nane.jir^  He  that 
studies  or  explains  the  science  of  computing 
t>ast  time. 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  kron-no-lodje'e-kil, 
a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  time. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY,  kr6n-tto-lfaje'e- 
kal-le,  ad.  In  a  chronological  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  series  of  time. 

CHR0NOLOGIST,  kro-noTo-jtat,  «.  One 
that  studies  or  explains  time; 

CHRONOLOGY,  kro-n6l'o-je,  a.  The  sci- 
ence of  computing  and  adjusting  the  periods : 
of  time. 


CHRONOMETER,  kre-n6m4ne-tar,  a.  An 
instrument  for  the  exact  mensuration  of  time. 

CHRYSALIS,  krfc'sa'-rfe,  a.  508.  AureHa, 
or  Jhe  first  apparent  change  of  the  maggot  uf 

.   any  specie*  of  insects. 

bHRYSOUT^strsVee-lrte^.l&;A  preciosns 
stone  of  a  dusky  green,  with  a  castor  yeffowi 

fcHUB,  tsfcub,  #.  A  river  fish.    TheeheMn. 
CHUBBED,  tshuVbld,  cu  99.  Big-headed, 

like  a  chub. 
To  CHUCK,  tdmi,  t».  *r.  Tb  make  a  noise 

like  a.  hen.    .     x     . 
To  CHUCK,  teliCE,tV.<i.  T6  call  as  a  hen  calls 

her  young ;  to  give  a  genile  blow  under  the 

chin, 
CHUCK,  tfthuk, #.  The  roice  of  iInjb;b 

word  or  endearment. " 
CHUCK-FARTHING,  tsh&kf  ir-Tr*W,  #. 

A  play,  at  which  the  money  laws  with  a  chock 

into  the  hole  beneath. 

To  CHUCKLE,  briltfer.  0.  n.  ttO.  TO  taugk 

Yerjemently. 

To  CHUCKLE,  fehuVkl,  v.  s.  To  call  as  a 
hen ;  to  cocker,  to  fondle. 

CHUET,  ^ho&lt, «.  99.  Forced  meat  Ob- 
solete. 
CHUFF,  tehttf,  t •  A  blunt  clown* 
CHUFFILY,  tsbuf  'fe-le,  «o\  StomachfuUy. 

€ltUFFt$£S8>  tah&f'fe«n£s,  *.  Clownish- 
ness. 

CHUFFY,  Ishftf  j«B)  a.  Susiy,  fat 

CHUM,  tshum,  a;  A  chamber  fellow.     . 

CHUMP,  tab  ton*,  a.  A  thick  heavy  piece  of 
wood. 

GHURCH,  tshartsh*  e.  The  collective  body, 
pf  Christians ;  the  bod  v  of  Christians  adher- 
ing to  one  particular  form  of  worship  j  the 
place  which  Christians  consecrate  to  the  wor- 
ship, of, God. 

ToCHURCH,  tshorish,  c.a.  To  perform  with 
any  one  the  office  of  returning  thanks  after 
any  signal  deliverance*  as  childbirth. 

CHURCH- ALE,,  tshurtsh-ale',  a.  Awake, 

ox  feast*  commeraoratofy  of  the  dedication  of 

the  cnurch,  _  ' 

CHURCH- ATTIRE,  tshnrtsh-it-tfce',  «.Th« 

liabit  in  which  menpfficiatc  at  divine  service. 
CHtfftCHMAN,  tshfrtalrtnan,  a.  08.    An 

ecclesiastic;  a  clergyman ;  an  adherent  to  the* 

cluirch  of  England. 
CHURCHWARDENS,  tshfirteh-waYdnr,  a. 

103.  Officers  yearly  chosen,  to  rook  \6  the 
■  ilsssdi,  churchyards,  and  such  things  as  be* 

'ions  to  both*  „  a 

CHURCHYARD,   tshirtah'yard,    a.    The» 

ground  adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  the 

fiend  are  busied ;  acemeterv. 

CHURL,  tshSrl,  s.  A  riutick,  a  countrvman ; 
a  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  ruiaer,  a  niggard, 

CHURLISH,  tshur/li&h,  a.    Rude,  brutal* 

harsh ;  seliislk  avaricious. 
CHURLISHLY,  tehurllsh-te,  od.  Rudely, 

brutally. 

CHURLISHNESS,  tahurlish-nls,  s.  Bruta- 
lity, raggedtiesk  of  matifiet. 
CUtJRME,  tshtjrm,  $.  A  confused  sound,  t 


noise.     Obsolete. 
CHURN,  taliurn,  «.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
butter  U,  by  agitation,  coagulated. 
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To  CHURN,  tshftrn,  r.  a.  To  agitate  or  shake 
anj  thing  by  a  violent  motion j  to  make  but- 
ter by  agitating  the  milk. 

CHURRWORM,  tshorVunn,  s.  An  insect 
that  turns  about  uinibly,  called  also  a  fan- 

CHYLACEOUS,  MMIm,  a.  186.  Belong- 
ing to  chyle. 

CHYLE,  kHe,  «.  MS;  Tke  white  juice  form- 
ed in  the  stomach  bj  digestion  of  the  aliment. 

CHYLIFACTION,  kli-le-iak'shin, «.  The 
net  or  process  of  making  chyle  in  the  body. 

CHYIJFACTIVE,  kil-lc-fak'tlv,  a.  Having 

the  power  of  making  chyle. 
CHYLIFICATION,  tiU-fe-ka'shin,  $  .The 

act  of  making  chy  le. 

^HYLIFICATORY,  kH-e-fe-ki'to-re,  oifl. 
Making  chyle. 

CHYLOU8,khofl,a.l60.  Consistingof  chyle. 
CHYMICAL,kim'e-k4l,><L  Made  by  chy- 
CH VMICK,  k Wmlk,     $  mistry;  relating 
to  ekymislry. 

CHYMICALLY,  tfm'mi-kal-lc,  ad.  In  a 
chymical  manner. 

CHYMIST,  lrjm'migt,«.  .A  professor  of  eby- 
mistry. 

\y  Scholars  have  lately  discovered  that  all  the  na- 
tion* of  K'irope  have,  for  many  centnries  past,  been 
crtoavous  ia  spelling  mis  word  with  a  jr  instead  ef  an 
r;  that  is,  Citymlst  instead  of  Chemist:  and  if  we 
cra%c  their  reasons,  they  very  gravely  tell  ns,  that  In- 
stead of  deriving  the  word  from  %vuof,  juice,  or  from 
%/m,  Xaw.  or  x«»»  to  melt,  it  ia  more  justly  derived 
f  rjosa  the  Arabic  kema,  bJeek.  Bat  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
vexy  well  understood  every  thing  that  could  he  urged 
ia  favour  of  the  new  orthography,  has  very  judicious- 
ly continued  the  old ;  and  Indeed,  till  we  see  better 
reasons  than  have  yet  appeared,  It  seems  miner  to  ia* 
voor  of  an  affectation  of  Oriental  learning  than  a  li- 
beral desire  to  rectify  and  improve  oar  language.  But 
let  the  word  originate  In  the  ttart  or  West,  among  the 
Greeks  or  Arabians,  we  certainly  received  it  from  our 
common  Ukguaduct»t  (if  the  word  will  be  pardoned 
snej  the  Latin  and  French,  which  still  retain  either 
me  y ,  or  In  substitute  4. 

Besides,  the  alteration  produced  a  change  in  the  pro- 
■variation,  which,  from  Us  being  but  slight,  is  the  less 
JUsfv  to  be  attended  to ;  ami  therefore  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that,  let  ns  write  the  word  as  we  will,  we  shall 
still  continue  to  prenounce  the  old  way;  for  in  no 
FagHsh  word  throughout  the  language  does  the  e  sound 
like  jr,  or  I  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  it. 

This  improvement,  therefore,  in  our  tpeiling,would, 
hs  all  probability,  add  a  new  Irregularity  to  our  pro- 
nunciation, already  incumbered  with  too  many.  War* 
barton,  in  his  edition  of  Pope's  work*,  seems  to  have 
been  che  first  writer  of  note  who  adopted  this  mode 
of  spelling  from  Boerhaave,  and  the  German  critics'; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  cbymlsts'  shops  in  the  kingdom.  Bet,  till 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  more  decidedly  declared 
Itself,  it  is  certainly  the  most  eligible  to  follow  Or. 
Johnson  and  our  established  writers  in  the  old  ortho- 
graphy.—See  Mr.  N area's  Enclish  Orthoepy,  p.  (85, 
where  the  reader  will  see  Judiciously  exposed  the  folly 
of  altering  settled  modes  of  spelling  for  the  sake  of 
far-fetched  and  fanciful  etymologies. 

CHYMISTRY,  klrn'mls-tri,  «.  The  art  or 
process  by  which  the  different  substances 
found  in  mixed  bodies  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  means  of  fire. 

CIBARIOUS,  sl-ba're-os,  n.  121.  Relating 

to  f«sod. 
CICATRICE,  or  CICATRIX,  sik'a'.trls,  #. 

142.  The  soar  remaining  after  a  wound;  a 

mark*  an  imprejsure, 
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CICATRISANT,  slk-i-trVzant,  s.  An  appli- 
cation that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CICATRISIVE,slk4-trl/8iv.<i.l58,428.Hav- 
ing  the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 

CICATRIZATION,  8lk-4-tre-zk'shun,j.The 

act  of  healing  the  wound  ;  tlie  state  of  being 

healed,  or  skinned  over. 
To  CICATRIZE,  slk'a-trize,  e.  a.  To  apply 

such  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  nkin 

them. 
CICELY,  sfel^  «.  A  sort  of  herb. 
To  CICURATE,  slk'u-rate,  v.a.91.  To  tame, 

to  reclaim  from  wildne&s.  503. 
CICURATIOfysik-o-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of 

taming  or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 
CIDER,  si'd&r,  a.  The  juice  of  apples  ex- 
pressed and  fermented. 
CIDERIST,  shlfir-fst^S.  A  maker  of  cider. 

CIDERKIN,  slMur-kfa,  *.  The  liquor  made 
of  the  gross  matter  of  apples,  after  the  ciucr 
is  pressed  out. 

CILIARY,  sll'yi-re,  a.  113.  Belonging  to  the 

eyelids. 
CILICIOUS,  se-lish'us,  a.  314.  Made  of  hair. 

CIMETER,  slm'e-tfir,  s.  98.  A  sort  of  sword, 
short  and  recurvated. 

CINCTURE,  slnk'tshure,  *.  461.  Something 
feorn  round  the  body  ;  an  enclosure ;  a  ring* 
or  list  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

CINDER;  sfa'dur, «.  98.  A  mass  of  any  thing 
burnt  in  the  fire,  bat  not  reduced  to  ashes ;  a 
hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame.  ' 

CINDER-WOMAN,  sk'dur-wum-un,)*.  A 
CINDER-WENCH,  sin'd6r-wensh,     J  wo- 
man whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashes 
for  cinders. 
CINERATION,  sfa-i-ra'shun,  s.  The  redac- 
tion of  any  thing  by  fire  or  ashes. 

CINERITIOUS,sIn-e-rlsh'4s,  a.  Having  the 
form  or  state  of  ashes. 

CINERULENT,  se-neYu-lfct  a.  121.  Full 

of  ashes. 
CIN6LE,  stog'gl,  s.  405.  A  girth  for  ahorse. 
CINNABAR,  sln'na-bar,  «.  166.  Vermilion, 

a  mineral  consisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur.  ' 

CINNAMON,  sm'ni-mun,  $.  166.  The  fra- 
grant bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

CINQUE,  sink,  «.  415.     A  five. 

CINQUE-FOIL,  slnkf  oft,  «.  A  kind  of  five- 
leaved  clover. 

CINQUE-PACE,  aink-pase,  *.  A  kind  of 
grave  dance. 

CINQUE-PORTS,  slnk'ports,  «.  Those  ha- 
vens that  lie  towards  France. 

CINQUE-SPOTTED,  skk'spot-ted,a.Hav. 
inn;  five  spots. 

CION,  si'fin,  a.  166.  A  sprout,  a  shoot  from 
a  plant ;  the  shoot  ingrafted  on  a  stock. 

CIPHER,  si'fur,  s.  98.  An  arithmetical  cha- 
racter, by  which  some  number  is  noted,  a 
figure  ;  an  arithmetical  mark,  which-,  standing 
for  nothing  itself,  increases  the  value  of  the 
other  figures ;  an  intertexture  of  letters ;  a 
character  in  general ;  a  secret  or  occult  man- 
ner-of  writing,  ot  the  key  to  it. 

To  CIPHER,  si'fur,  r.  it.  To  practise  arith- 
metic. 
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To  CIPHER,  si'fur,  v.  a.  To  write  in  occult 
characters. 

CIRCLE,  eeVkl,  a.  108. 405.  A  curve  line 
continued  till  it  ends  where  it  began,  having 
all  parts  equally  distant  from  a  common  centre : 
the  space  included  in  a  circular  line ;  a  round 
tody,  an  orb ;  compass*  encloenre ;  an  assem- 
bly surrounding  the  principal  person  ;  a  corn- 
pan  j  ;  any  series  ending  as  it  begins  :  an  in- 
concIusiTe  furm  of  argument,  in  which  the  fore- 
going proposition  is  proved  bj  the  following, 
and  the  following  interred  from  the  foregoing ; 
circumlocution. 

To  CIRCLE,  s2Hd,  e.  a.  To  more  round  any 
thing;  to  enclose,  to  surround;  to  confine,  to 
keep  together. 

To  CIRCLE,  seVkl,  ».  n.  To  more  circularly. 

CIRCLED,  seVkld,a.  869.  Having  the  form 

of  a  circle,  round. 
CIRCLET,  seVkllt,  a.  A  little  circle. 

CIRCLING,  seVktfng,  part.  a.  Circular, 
round.. 

CIRCUIT,  eirfkit,  a.  841, 108.  The  act  of 
moving  round  any  thing ;  the  space  enclosed 
in  a  circle ;  space,  extent,  measured  by  tra- 
velling round ;  a  ring,  a  diadem  ;  the  visita- 
tion of  the  judges  for  holding  assises.  ' 

To  CIRCUIT,  seVklt,  v.  n.  To  move  circu- 
larly. 

CIRCUITER,  seVklt-tlr,  a.  One  that  travels 

a  CIBBStiL 

CIRCUITION,  aer-ka-ish'&n,  a.  The  act  of 
going  xeuud  any  thing ;  compass,  mace  of  ar- 
gument, comprehension. 

CIRCULAR,  aeVka-lir,  a.  88, 41A  Round, 
like  a  circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle ;  suc- 
cessive to  itself,  always  jeturniug^— Circular 
Letter,  a  letter  directed  to  several  persons,who 
have  the  same  interest  in  some  common  affair. 

CIRCULARITY,  aer-ka-tfrc-te,  a.  A  circu- 
lar form.  , 

CIRCULARLY;  seVku-lir-li,  ad.  In  form  of 
a  circle ;  with  a  circular  motion. 

To  CIRCULATE,  seVku-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 
move  in  a  circle. 

To  CIRCULATE,  seVki-late,  e.  «.  To  put 
about. 

CIRCULATION,  seV-ko-la'shun,  s.  Motion 
in  a  circle ;  a  series  in  which  the  same  order  is 
Always  observed,  and  things  always  return  to 
the  same  state;  a  reciprocal  interchange  of 
meaning. 

CIRCULATORY,  seVkn-la-tur4,«.  Belong- 
ing Jo  circulation;  circular.  512. 

CIRCULATORY,  eirtn-lsWnr-e,  a.  A  chy- 

ntical  vessel.  m 

CIRCUMAHBIENCY,  sir-kuni-aWbe-in'- 

se,a.  The  act  of  encompassing. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  sfc-kfWaWbe-enVi. 

Surrounding,  encompassing. 
To  CIRCUMAMBULATE,  ser-kom-sWba- 

l4te, ».  n.  ©l.  To  walk  round  about. 
To  CIRCUMCISE,  seVkum-slae,  v. «.  Tocat 

the  prepuce,  according  to  the  law  given  to  the 

CIRCUMCISION,  ser-kom-skh'on,  a.  The 
rite  or  act  of  cutting  off  the  foreskin. 


CIRCUMDUCTION,  sfr-kira-duk'shan,  a. 
Nullification,  cancellation ;  a  leading  about. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,   ser-kfWA-r&ise,  a. 
The  periphery,  the  line  including  and  sur- 
rounding any  thine ;  the  space  enclosed  in  a 
.  circle;  the  external  part  of  an  orbicular  body ; 
an  orb,  a  circle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  sir-kum-fe-reVtor, 
«.  166.  An  instrument  used  in  surveying,  for 
measuring  angles. 

CIRCUMFLEX/SeVklhn-fl&s,*.  An  accent' 

used  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  syllables. 

W  AM  our  prosodlsfs  tell  as  that  the  circumflex 
accent  Is  a  couposirloa  of  the  grave  and  the  acute ; 
or  that  it  is  a  raising  or  falling  of  the  voire  upon  ilia 
same  syllable.  If  they  are  desired  to  exemplify  this 
by  aetaal  promaciatlfw,  we  find  they  cannot  do  It, 
and  only  pay  at  with  words.  This  accent,  therefore* 
in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages,  with  re- 
spect to  sound,  has  no  specroe  utility.  The  Frencfc, 
who  make  use  of  tbia  circumflex  in  writing,  appear, 
in  the  usual  pronunciation  of  it,  to  mean  nothing  mora 
than  lone  quantity  .-*8ee  Barytone.  If  the  iokpector 
would  wish  to  see  a  rational  account  of  this  accent,  as 
well  as  of  the  front  and  acute,  let  him  consult  a 


work  lately  published  by  the  Author  of  this  Dictionary, 
called  A  Rhetorical  Grammar,  the  third  edition ;  or, 
A  K*9  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper /fames. 

CIRCUMFLUENCE,  afe-kimnn-ense,   *. 

An  enclosure  of  waters. 
CIRCUMFLUENT,  slr-kum'flo-kt^.Flovr- 

ing  round  any  thing, 
CIRCUMFLUOUS,  slr-k&m'fla-us,  a.  En* 

vironing  with  waters. 
CIRCUMFORANEOUS,     ser-kom-fo^ri'- 

ne-a*,  a.  814.  Wandering  from  house  to  . 

house. 
To  CIRCUMFUSE,  seV-k&m-fnse1,  e.  a.  To 

pour  round. 

CIRCUMFUSILE,  sir-k&m-fi'sll,  «.  427. 
That  which  may  be  poured  round  any  thing. 

CIRCUMFUSION,  ser-kfnn-rQ'Ehin,  a.  Tito 
act  of  spreading  round. 

To  CIRCUMGIRATE,  slr-kom'je-rkteye.  n. 
To  roll  round. 

CIRCUMGIRATION,  seVkum-je-ra^hun, 
s.  The  act  of  running  round. 

CIRCUMJACENT,  st^knm-ja'sent,  a.  Ly- 
ing round  any  thing. 

CIRCUMITION,  s2r-knm-ish,on>  a.  The  act 

of  going  round. 
CIRCUMI1GATTON,  slr-kim-le-ga'ahfiii, 

s.  The  act  of  binding  round  ;  the  bond  with 

which  any  thing  is  encompassed, 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  str-kunvlo-ko'shin, 
$.  A  circuit  or  compass  of  words,  periphrasis; 
the  use  of  indirect  expressions. 

CIRCUMMURED,  a Jr-kum-mard>WaUed 
round.  359. 

CIRCUMNAVIGABLE,  slr-kum-nlv  e-gt- 
bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  sailed  round. 

To  CIRCUMNAVIGATE,   seV-kfai-naVl- 

gate,  *.  a.  To  sail  round. 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  sir-kom-niv-e- 

gVfihon,  a.  The  act  of  sailing  round. 
CIRCUMPLICATION,     seV-kum-plr-kn'- 

shtm,  a.  Hie  act  of  enwrapping  on  every 
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side ;  the  state  of  being  enwrapped. 
ToCIRCUMI>UCT.s2r-kim-d8kt/lc.«.To|CIRCUMPOLAR9  seVkum-polar,  e,  418. 
contravene :  to  iiuUtfv.  I      Round  the  pole. 
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CISCUMPOSmON^-k&m-pi-zlsli'&n^. 

Die  act  of  placing  any  thing  circularly. 

ORCUMRASION,  i^r-kfon-ii^un,  #.  The 

act  of  shaving  or  paring  round. 
ORCUMROTATION,  seV-kojn-rc-taUun, 

a.  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 
Te  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  sir.kJun-slaibe',  v.«. 

To  enclose  in  certain  lines  or  boundaries-',  to 

bound,  to  limit,  to  confine. 
OROTMSCRIPTION^-kum^kripehun, 

*.  Determination  of  particular  fern  or  magoi- 

tade ;  limitation,  confinement. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE,  ae*-k2«-akrlp'tir6, 

«.  £ociosiog  the  superficies. 
CIRCUMSPECT,  slrTtim^pekt,  a.  Cau- 
tious, attentive,  watchful, 
aRCUMSPECnON^r-kfim-splk'sh&n^. 

Watchfulness  on  every  side,  caution,  general 

attention. 
CIRCUMSPECTIVE,  fter-kum-Bpek'dy,  a. 

Attentive,  vigilant,  cautious. 
ORCUMSPECTIVELY,  t^-kum-spek'tlT- 

le,  smL  Cautiously,  vigilantly. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY.  sirfemn-splkt-le,  «rf. 
Watchfully,  vigilantly. 

CIRCUMSPECTNESS,  seVkum-spekt-nis, 
s.  Caution,  vigilance. 

CIRCUMSTANCE^kum-stattse,*.  Some- 
thing appendant  or  relative  to  a  tact ;  accident, 
something  adventitious ;  incident,  event ;  con- 
dition, state  of  affairs. 

To  CIRCUMSTANCE,  seVkum-Btanse,  v.  a. 
To  place  iu  particular  situation,  or  relation  to 

•  the  things.  * 

C1RCUMSTANT,  seYkum-stant,  a.  Sur- 
nrandtaff. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  ser-kimi-sta*'shal, «. 
Accidental,  not  essential :  incidental,  casual ; 
full  of  small  events,  detailed,  minute. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALITY^  sfe-kum-srln- 
she-iTe-te,  s.  The  state  of  any  thing  as 
ssodined  by  its  several  circumstances. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY,  slr-kim-staV- 
satl-le,  suf.  According  to  circumstances, 
not  essentially ;  minutely,  exactly. 

To  CIRCUMSTANTIATE,  ser-kim-stan'- 
she-ate,  v.o.  91.  To  place  in  particular  cir-  j 
f  ynmsiiu  i ;  to  place  in  a  particular  condition*  I 

To  CIRCUMV  ALLATE,   ser-kfim-rallUe,  I 

e.  c.  91.  To  enclose  round  with  trenches  or  for- 
tifications. 
C1RCUM  V  A  LLATION,  ser-kum-val-hV- 
sbun,  *.  The  art  or  act  of  casting  up  fortifi- 
cations ruuad  a  place ;  the  fortification  thrown 
up  round  a  place  besieged. 

CIRCUMVECTION,  ser-kum-veVahun,  s. 

The  act  of  carrying  round ;  the  state  of  being  \ 

carried  nraud. 
To  CIRCUMVENT,  ser-k&m-Tent',  v.  a.  To 

deceive,  to  cheat. 

CIRCUMVENTION,  seV-k&m-YeVahin,  «. 
fraud,  imposture,  cheat,  delusion. 

To  CIRCUM VEST,  ser-kum-vesf  ,  v.  a.  To 
cover  round  with  a  garment ;  to  surround. 

CIRCUMVOLATION,  ser-kum-To-la/shun, 
a  The  act  of  lying  round. 

CIRCUKVOLVE,  ser-kum-v6lT ,  Vm  «.  To 
ioU  round. 
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CIRCUMVOLUTION,  slr-kum-vo^tehun. 

r.  The  act  of  rolling  round ;  the  thing  rolled 

round  another. 
CIRCUS,  seVkfls,    *)  *.  4 1 5 .  An  open  space 
CIRQUE,  serk.  $37.  J    or  area  for  sports. 
CIST,  slst, «.  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonly 

the  enclosure  of  a  tumour. 
CISTED,  sfstld/f.Enclosed  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 

CISTERN,  sis'turn,  s.  98.  A  receptacle  of 
water  for  domestic  uses ;  a  reservoir,  an  en- 
closed fountain ;  any  watery  receptacle. 

CISTUS,  sls'tus,  s.  Rockrose. 

CIT,  sit,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  pert 
low  townsman. 

CITADEL,  att a-dil,  s.  A  fortress,  a  castle. 

CITAL,  stall,  s.  Impeachment;  summons, 
citation,  quotation.  • 

CITATION,  sl-ta'shun,  *.  The  calling  a  per- 
son before  the  judge ;  quotation  from  another 
author ;  the  passage  or  words  quoted ;  enu- 
meration, mention. 

CITATORY,  sfra-to-re,  a.  512.  Having  the 
power  or  form  of  citation. 

To  CITE,  site,  v.  a.  To  summon  to  answer  in 
a  court :  to  enjoin,  to  call  upon  another  au- 
thoritatfyeJy;  to  quote. , 

CITER,  sl't&r,  s.  One  who  cites  into  a  court ; 

one  who  Quotes. 

CITESS,  sltteV,  *.  A  city,  woman. 

CITHERN,  sta'urn,  s.  98.  A  kind  of  hasp. 

CITIZEN,  slfe-an,  «.  109.  A  freeman  of  a 
city;  a  townsman,  not  a  gentleman ;  an  inha- 
bitant 

CITRINE,  sit'rin,  s.  140.  Lemon-coloured. 

CITRINE,  slt'rin,*.  140.  A  species  of  crys- 
tal of  an  extremely  pare, clear, and  fine  textore. 

CITRON,  sit'tr&n,  s.  415.  A  large  kind  of 
lemony  the  citron  tree.  One  sort,  with  a  point- 
ed fruit,  is  in  great  esteem. 

ClTRON-WATERyslt'trun-wa'tSr,^  Aqua. 

vitas,  distilled  with  the  rind  of  citrons. 
CITRUL,  slt'tral,*.  A  pumpion. 

CITY,  sh'te,  s.  A  large  collection  of  houses 
and  mhabitants ;  a  town  corporate,  that  hath 
a  bishop  ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

CITY,  slf te,  e.  Relating  to  the  city. 

CIVET,  shit,  s.  99.  A  perfume  from  the 

civet  cat. 
CIVICK,  slvlk,  a.  Relating  to  civil  honours, 

not  military. 

CIVIL,  srril,  a.  Relating  to  the  community 
political ;  not  foreign,  intestine ;  not  ecclesi- 
astical ;  not  military;  civilised,  not  barbarous; 
complaisant,  gentle,  well  bred ;  relating  to  the 
ancient  consular  or  imperial  government,  as 
civil  law. 

CIVILIAN,  se-vu"yan,#.  118.  One  that  pro- 
fesses the  Knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law. 

CIVILITY,  se-vil'e>tc,#.  511.  Freedom  from 
barbarity^  politeness,  complaisance,  elegance 
of  behaviour;  rule  of  decency,  practice  of 
politeness. 

CIVILIZATION,  cly-c-le-aa^hnn,  s.  The 
state  of  being  civilised,  the  art  of  civilising. 

To  CIVILIZE,  sivil-lze,  v.  a.  To  reclaim 
from  savageness  and  brutality. 

CIVILIZER,sMl-ll-sor,«.  He  that  reclaims 
others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 
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CIVILLY,  aMl-le,  ad.In  a  manner  relating 

to  government,  polite! y,  complaisantly,  with- 
out rudeness. 
CLACK,  klik,  a.  Any  thing  that  makes  a 
lasting  and  importunate  noise. — The  Clack  of  a 
mill,  a  bell  that  rings  when  more  corn  is  re- 
quired to  be  pot  in. 

To  CLACK,  klik,  v.  ».  To  make  a  chinking 

noise  ;  to  let  the  tongue  run. 
CLAD,kl4d,parf. pre*.  fromClothe.  Clothed, 

invested,  garbed. 
To  CLAIM,  kLkme,  v.  a.  202.  To  demand  of 

right,  to  require  authoritatively. 
CLAIM,  klame,  t .  A  demand  of  any  thing 

at  due ;  a  title  to  any  privilege  or  possession 
'  in  the  hands  of  another ;  in  law,  a  demand  of 

any  thing  that  is  in  the  possession  of  another. 

CLAIMABLE,  klk'mft-bl,  a.    That  which 

may  be  deroaiKied  as  due* 
CLAIMANT,  kla'mlnt,  3.  He  that  demands 

any  tiling  as  unjustly  detained  by  another. 

CLAIMER,  kla'm&r, «.  96.  He  that  makes  a 

demand.  ■     ■ 

To  CLAMBER,  klim^fcr,r  ji.  To  climb  with 

difficulty. 
To  CLAMM,  khtm,  v.  *.  To  clog  with  any 

glutinous  matter. 

tJ  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  single  as, 
both  from  its  derivation,  and  from  a  role  that  seams 
to  have  obtained  in  oar  language,  namely,  that  mono* 
syllables  beginning  with  a  consonant  do  not  doable 
any  consonant  at  the  end,  except  /,  I,  and  «.  -  The 
substantive  Butt,  and  the  verb  to  £uxzt  stem  the  only 
exceptions. 

CLAMMINESS,  kUm'me-nea, «.  Viscosity, 

viscidity. 
CLAMMY,  klim'me,  a. Viscous,  glutinous. 
CLAMOROUS,  Uam'marJtf,  a.  Vociferous, 

noisy.  535. 

CLAMOUR,  klim'mur, «.  418.0utcry,  noise, 
exclamation,  vociferation. 

To  CLAMOUR,  klim'mur,  v.  n.  To  make 
outcries,  to  exclaim,  to  vociferate. 

CLAMP,  kl&mp,  *.  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to 
auotlter  to  strengthen  it ;  a  piece  of  iron  used 
to  join  stones  together ;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  CLAMP,  klimp,  «.  a.  To  strengthen  by 
means  of  a  clamp, 

CLAN,  kl&n,  s.  A  family,  a  race ;  a  body  or 
sect  of  persons. 

CLANCULAR,  kl&Vka-lor,  a.  88.  Clandes- 
tine, aecret. 

CLANDESTINE,  klan-deVtfn,  a.  140.  Se- 
cret, hidden. 

CLANDESTINELY,  klin-deVOn-li,  ed. 
Secretly,  privately. 

CLANG,  kl&ng,  a.  A  sharp  shrill  noise., 

To  CLANG,  klftng,  v.  ».  To  clatter,  to  make 

a  loud  shrill  noise- 
CLANGOUR,  kllng^ir,  #.$14.  A  lend  shrill 

sound. 
CLANOOUS,  ktfng'gfts,  a.  Making  a  clang. 

CLANK,klank,#.  A  loud,  shrill,  sharp  none. 

To  CLAP,  klap,  tJ.  a.  To  strike  together  with 
a  quick  motion  ;  to  put  one  thing  to  another 
suddenly  ;  to  do  any  thing  with  a  sudden  hasty 
motion  ;  to  celebrate  or  praise  by  clapping  the 
bands,  to  applaud ;  to  infect  with  a  venereal 
poison^— To  clap  up,  t«  complete  suddenly,    j 
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To  CLAP,  kUp,  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly,  with 
a  noise  ;  to  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness' 
upon  any  thing;  to  strike  the  hands  together 
in  applaase. 

CLAP,  klip,  s.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sad- 
den collision;  a  sadden  or  unexpected  act  or 
motion ;  an  ei  plosion  of  thunder ;  an  act  of 
applaase;  a  venereal  inrectiou;  the  nether 
.pari  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.    • 

CLAPPER,  klap'pnr, ».  98.  One  who  claps 
with  his  hands ;  the  tongue  of  a  bed. 

TV>  CLAPPERCLAW,  klip'oor-klaw,  v.  «. 
To  tongue-beat,  to  scold.    A  low  word. 

CLARENCEUX,OTCLARENCIEUX,klaV- 
eV-shu,  #,  The  second  king  at  arms:  so 
named  fsom  the  duchy  of  Clarence. 

CLARE-OBSCURE,    klare-ib-skoTe',     * 

Light  and  shade  in  painting. 

CLARET,  klsYlt,  s.  French  wine. 

CLARICORD,  IraYe-kord,  s.  A  musical  in-> 
strument  in  form  of  a  spinet 

CLARIF!CATION,klar44eAa'ahun,s.Ttt* 
act  of  making  any  thins  dear  from  impurities. 

To  CLARIFY,  klsVe-fl,  v.  a.  611.  To  pniit> 

or  clear  ;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate. 
CLARION,  klkrelyinvs.llS,  584.  A  trampett 

CLARITY,  klsVe-te,  *.  611.  Brightness, 
splendour. 

CLARY,  kla're,  s.  An  herb. 

To  CLASH,  kktsh,  ».  a.  To  make  a  noise  by 
mutual  collision;  to  act  with  opposite  power/ 
or  contrary  direction ;  to  contradict,  oppose. 

To  CLASH,  klish;  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing 
against  another. 

CLASH,  khtsh;  s.  A  noisy  collision  of  two 
bodies ;  opposition,  contradiction.  l 

CLASP,  klasp,  t .  A  hook  to  hold  any  thing 
dose ;  an  embrace.  t 

To  CLASP,  klasp,  r.  a.  To  shut  with  a  clasp; 
to  catch  hold  by  twining ;  to  enclose  between 
the  hands ;  to  embrace  ;  to  enclose. 

CLASPER,klaVp&v.The  tendril*  or  threads' 

of  creeping  plants. 
CLASPKNIFE,klispinife,  $ .  A  knife  which; 

folds  into  the  handle. 

CLASS,  kins,  t .  A  rank  or  order  of  persons ; 
a  number  of  boys  learning  the  same  lesson ;  a 
set  of  beings  or  things. 

To  CLASS,  alas,  v.  a.  To  range  according  to 
souse  staled  method  of  distribution. 

CLASSICAL,  klas'se-kil,  )  c.    Relating  to 

CLASSICK,  klas'sik,  J  antique  au- 
thors ;  of  the  first  order  or  rank. 

CLASSICK,  IdaWsik,  J.  An  author  of  the 
first  rank. 

CLASSIS,  klas'sis,  s.  Order,  sort,  body. 

To  CLATTER,  khiftuT,  r.  n.Tomake  a  noise* 
by  knocking  two  sonorous  bodies  frequently 
together ;  to  utter  a  noise  by  being  stsuck  to- 
gether ;  to  talk  fast  and  idly. 

To  CLATTER,  klaYt&r,  v.  a.  To  strike  any 
thins  so  as  to  make  it  sound  ;  to  dispute,  jar, 
or  clamour. 

CLATTER,  klittur,*.  A  rattling  noise  made 
by  frequent  collision  of  sonorous  bodies ;  any 
.  tumultuous  and  confused  noise.   * 
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CLAVATED,  klaVMd, a.  Knobbed. 

CLAUD£NT>  klaw'tfa*,  «.,  fth«ttia£  en- 
closing. 

ToCLAUDKAlE*  Uaw'e&fcatn,  v.*.  To 
halt. 

CLAUDICATION,    k^w-de-ka'shua,    $. 
Tbe  habit  of  halting. 

CLAVE,  Wave.  The  preterit  of  Cleave. 

CLAVELLATEJ*,  kiaVel-la-t&t,  0.  Made 
arith  burnt  tartar.    Aehymieal  term. 

CLAVICLE;  klaVe-kl,  $.  406.  The  collay- 


CLAU8E,  kliwn,  s.  A  sentience,  a  stogie 
part  of  discourse,  a  subdivision  of  a  larger  sen- 
tence ;  an  article,  or  particular  stipulation. 

CLAUSTRAL*  kleWtial,  «.  Relating  to  a 
cloister. 

CLAUSURR,  UaVfcfauie,  *.  469.  Conftne- 


CLAW,  klaw.  s.  The  foot  of  a  beast  «r  bird 
armed  with  sharp  nails ;  a  hand,  in  contempt. 

To  CLAW,  kliw,  v.  a.  To  tear  vrith  nails 
or  csssrst  to  teas  or  scratch  in  general.—- To  da* 
off,  t»  scold. 

CLAWBACK,  kliwOjak,  #.  A  flatterer,  a 
w  needier. 

CLAWED,  kin  wd,  a.  869.  Furnished  or  arm- 
ed with  claws. 

CLAY,  kin,  #.  Unctuous  and  tenacious  earth. 

To  CLAY,  kit,  t>.  a.  To  cover  with  clay. 

CLAY-COLD,  khVkild,  a.  Cold  as  the  un- 
aiiiroated  earth. 

CLAY-PIT,  kla'pit,  $.  A  pit  where  clay  is 
dog. 

CLAYEY,  kla't,  a.  Consisting  of  clay. 

CLAYMARL,  kla'mirl,*.  A  chalky  day. 

CLEAN,  klene,  a.  227.  Free  from  dirt  or 
filth ;  chaste,  innocent,  guiltless;  elegant, 
neat,  not  incumbered  ;  not  leprous. 

CLEAN,  klene,  ad.  Quite,  perfectly,  fully, 
completely. 

To  CLEAN,  klene,  e.  a.  to  free  from  dirt. 

CLEANULY,kleal&-le>  on*.  2*4.  In  a  clean- 
ly manner. 

CLEANLINESS,  kllnlt-nea,  *.  Freedom 
from  dirt  or  filth ;  neatness  of  drese,  purity* 

CLEANLY,  kleVle,  a.  2S4.  Free  from  dirti- 
ness, pare  in  the  person ;  that  which  makes 
cleanliness  ;  pore,  immaculate ;  nice,  artful. 

CLEANLY,  klsWli,  oo\  227.  Elegantly, 
■eatly. 

CLEANNESS>  UeTieWe,  *.  NfeatoeM,  free- 
dom from  filth;  easy  exactness,  justness  £  r»a- 
tnral,  unlaboured  correctness;  purity,  mno- 


To  CLEANSE,  kl2nz>  v.  c  616.  To  free  from 
filth  or  dirt ;  to  purify  from  guilt  ;  to  free  from  , 
noxious  humours ;  to  free  from  leprosy  >  to 
scour. 

CLEANSER.  U&rfcur,  .i.  98.  That  which 
has  the  qoeflty  of  evacuating. 

CLEAR,  klere,  «.  227.  Bright,  pell  acid, 
transparent;  serene;  perspicuous,  not  ob- 
scure, not  ambiguous ;  indisputable,  evident, 
nadensable  f  apparent,  manifest,  not  hid ;  un- 
spotted, fnOtfess,  irreproachable  $  free  from 


prosecution,  or  imputed  guilt,  goildees;  free 
from  deductions  or  incumbrances;  out  «f  debt; 
unentaugled;  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger ; 
canorous,  sounding  distinctly 

CLEAR,  klerey  «e\  Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  CLEAR,  klere,  t>.  a.  To  make  bright,  to 
heighten;  to  free  from  obscurity;  to  purge  from 
the  imputation  of  guilt,  to  justify ;  to  eieaase ; 
to  discharge*  to  remove  any  incumbrance;  so 
free  from  any  thing  offensive ;  to  clarify,  as  to 
dear  liquors;  to  gain  without  deduction. 

To  CLEAR,  klere,  v.  1k  To/  grow  bright,  to 
recover  transparency ;  to  be  disengaged  from 
incumbrances  or  entanglements. 

CXEARANCE,kle/rarnse,f.A  certificate  that 
a  ship  has  been  cleared  at  tlie  custom-house^ 

CLEARER,  klere'&r, «.  Brightener,  purifier, 
enlightener. 

CLEARLY,  klerele,od.  Brightly,  luminous- 
ly ;  plainly,  evidently ;  with  discernment, 
acutely ;  without  entanglement ;  without  de- 
duction or  cost ;  without  reserve,  without  sub- 
terfuge. 

CLEARNESS,  klcre'n&,  *.  Transparency, 
'brightness;   splendour,  lustre;   distinctness, 
perspicuity. 

CLEARSIGHTED,  kllre-sl'tid,  a.  Discern- 
ing, judicious. 

To  CLEARSTARCH,  klta'startsh,  e.  a.  To 

.  stiffen  with  starch. 

CLEARSTARCHER,  klerefetirtsfc  or,  j. 
Oue  who  washes  fine  lined. 

To  CLEAVE,  klevn,  *.'  n.  227.  To  adhere, 
to  stick,  to  bold  te ;  to  unite  aptly,  to  fit ;  tp 
unite  in  concord ;  to  be  concomitant. 

To  CLEAVE?  kleve,t>. «.  To  divide  with  vio- 
lence, to  split ;  to  divide. 

To  CLEAVE;,  klere,  v.  n.  To  part  asunder ; 
to  suffer  division. 

CLEAVER,  kfeV&r,  «.  98.  A  butcher's  in- 
strument to  cut  animals  into  joints. 

CLEF,  ktif,  s.  A  mark  at  the  beginning  Of 
the  hues  of  a  song,  which  shows'  the  tone  or 
key  in  which  the  piece  Is  to  begin. 

£3*  It  is  the  common  faoft  of  Professions,  liberal  as 
well  at  mechanical,  to  vitiate  their  technical  terms. 
7bu*,ev*n  without  the  plea  of  brevity,  cUtf  Is  changed 
by  mraieiaiis  luta  effjf. 

CLEFT,  kleft,  parr.  pass,  from  Cteave.  Di- 
vided. 

CLEFT,  klift,  *.  A  space  made  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  <parts,  a  crack ;  hi  farriery,  clefts  mre 
Cracks  in  the  heels  of  a  horse* 

To  CLEFTGRAFT,  kleft'graft,  tf.  a.  To  in- 
graft by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 

CLEMENCY,  kl&n'min-se,.  «.  Mercy,  re- 
mission of  severity. 

CLfeMENT,  kl&n'mlnt,  a.  Mild,  gentlepnet- 

ciful. 
To  CLEPE,  klepe,  v.  a.  To  call,  to  name.— 

See  Ycleped.    Obsolete, 

CLERGfY,  klerje,  s.  The  body  of  men  set 
apart  by  due  ordination-for  the  service  of  God. 

CLERGYMAN,  Ul^e-man,*.  88.  A  man  in 

holy  orders,  not  a  laick. 
CLERICAL,  kleVi-kAl,,o>  Relating  to  the 

clergy. 
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CLERK,  klark,  *.  100.  A  clergyman ;  a  scho- 
lar, a  man  of  letters ;  a  nan  employed  under 

•  another  at  a  writer ;  a  petty  writer  in  public 
office* ;  tbe  layman  who  reads  the  responses 
to  the  congregation  in  tbe  church,  to  direct  the 
rest. 

CLERKSHIP,  klirk'stfp.  s.  Scholarship ; 
the  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind. 

CLEVER,  kteVur,  a.  08.  Dextrous,  skilful ; 

i'ust,  fit,  proper,  commodious ;  weu-sbaped, 
laudsome. 

CLEVERLY,  kleVm>lc,  ad.  Dexfeously,  fit. 
ly,  handsomely. 

CLEVERNESS,  kleVur-nle,  «.  Dexterity, 

skill. 

CLEW,  klu,  *.  Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom; 

•  a  guide,  a  direction. 

To  CLEW,  klA,  v.  a.  To  clew  the  sails,  is  to 
raise  them  in  order  to  be  furled. 

To  CLICK,  kllk,  v.  *.  To  make  a  sharp,  suc- 
cessive noise. 

CLIENT,  kll'ent,  t .  One  who  applies  to  an 
advocate  for  counsel  and  defence;  a  depend- 
ant. 

CLIENTED,  kfl'en-tid,  part.  a.  Supplied 
with  clients. 

CLIENTELE,  klUn-tele',  $.  The  condition 
or  office  of  a  client. 

CLIENTSHIP,  Idi'ent-shlp,  s.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  client. 

CLIFF,  kllf,  t.  A  steep  rock,  a  rock. 

,CLIFT,  klfet,  9.  The  same  with  Cliff. 

CLIMACTER,  kli-mAk*ur,  i.  12*.  A  cer- 
tain progression  of  years,  supposed  to  end  In  a 
dangerous  time  of  life.  • 

CLIMACTERICK,  klim-aic-tlrtfk,-  6S0.  > 
CLIMACTERICAL,  klhn-lk-teVre-kal,   J 
a.  Containing  a  certain  number  of  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  some  great  change  is  sup- 
posed to  befall  the  body. 

CLIMATE,  kll'mate,  t.  01.  A  space  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  measured  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  circles  ;  in  each  of  which 

Kaces  the  longest  day  is  half  an  hour  longer, 
om  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  climates  are 
measured  by  the  increase  or  a  month  ;  a  re- 

Sion  or  tract  of  land  differing  from  another  by 
le  temperature  of  tbe  air. 

CLIMATURE,  kll'ml-tehure,  «.  468.  The 
same  with  Climate. 

CLIMAX,  kll'maks,  s.  Gradation,  ascent  a 
figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  the  sentence  rises 
gradually. 

To  CLIMB,  klbne,  o>  *.  To  ascend  to  any  f 
place. 

To  CLIMB,  klbne,  e.  a.  To  ascend. 

CLIMBER,  Ml'mir,  #.  One  that  mounts  or 
scales  any  place,  a  mounter,  a  riser ;  a  plant 
that  creeps  upon  other  supports ;  tbe  name  of 
a  particular  herb. 

CLIME,  klbne,  s.  Climate,  region ;  tract  of 
earth. 

To  CLINCH,  klmsh,  v.  a.  To  hold  in  hand 
with  the  fingers  bent ;  to  contract  or  double 
tbe  fingers ;  to  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the 

-  other  side  i  to  confirm,  to  fix,  as  To  clinch  an 
argument* 
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CLINCH,  kllnsh,  s.  A  pun,  an  ambiguity. 

CLINCHER,  Utah '4r,  a.  08.  A  cramp,  a 
holdfast. 

To  CLING,  kling,  t.».  To  hang  upon  by 

twining  round ;  to  ury  up,  to  consume. 
CI4NGY,  klWl, «.  Clinging,  adhesive. 

CLINICAL,  MbVe-kil,  )  a.Keeping  the  bed 
CLINICK,  klmlk,         J  through  sickness. 

To  CLINK,  klingk,  v.  *.  405.  To  utter  a 

small  interrupted  noise. 
CLINK,  klmgk,  t .  400.  A  sharp  successive 

noise. 

CLINQUANT,  klmgk^nt,  a.  Shining,  gut- 
tering. 

To  CLIP,  klip,  v.  a.  To  embrace  by  throw- 
ing the  arms  round ;  to  cot  with  sheers;  it  is 
particularly  used  of  those  who  diminish  Coin  ; 
to  curtail,  to  cut  short i  to  confine,  to  hold. 

CLIPPER,  klip'par,  s.  One  that  debases 
coin  by  cutting. 

CUPPING,  klip  ping,  #.  The  part  cut  or 
clipped  off.   • 

CLOAK,  klike,  t.  The  outer  garment;  a 

concealment. 

To  CLOAK,  kloke,  e.  a.  To  cover  with  a 
cloak ;  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

CLOAKBAG,  kloke'big, «.  A  portmanteau, 
a  bag  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 

CLOCK,  kldk,  s.  The  Instrument  which  telle 
the  hour.  The  crack  of  a  stocking  the  flowers 
or  inverted  work  about  tbe  ankle ;  a  sort  of 
beetle. 

CLOCKMAKER,  kldkma-kor,s.  An  arti- 
ficer whoie  profession  is  to  make  clocks- 

CLOCKWORK,  klokVlrk,  t.  MovemenU 
by  weights  or  springs* 

CLOD,  klfld,  *.  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay;  a 
turf,  the  ground ;  any  thing  vile,  base,  and 
earthly ;  a  dull  fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  CLOD,  klod,  e.  si.  To  gather  into  con- 
cretions, to  coagulate. 

To  CLOD,  kl6d,  e.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLODDY,  klftd'de,  a.  Consisting  of  earth  or 
duds,  earth  v »  full  of  clods  unbroken. 

CLODPATE.  kJ6d'pate,  s.  A  stupid  fellow, 
a  dolt,  a  thickscnll. 

CLODPATED,  klod'pe-t&i,  tu  Doltish, 
thoughtless. 

CLODPOLL,kldd'pole,*.A  tfaicksculr,adolt. 

To  CLOG,  kl6g,  r.  a.  To  load  with  some- 
thing that  may  hinder  motion ;  to  hinder,  to 
obstruct;  to  load,  to  burden. 

To  CLOG,  klftg,  e.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  ad- 
here; to  oe  encumbered  or  impeded. 

CLOG,  klftg;,  s.  An  incumbrance  hung  to 
hinder  motion;  a  hindrance,  an  obstruction; 
a  kind  of  additional  shoe  worn  bv  women,  to 
keep  them  from  wet ;  a  wooden  shoe* 

CLOGGINESS,  kl6g/ge-nls,  a. 'The  state 
of  being  clogged. 

CLOGGY,  klcVge,  a.  28S.  That  which  has 

the  power  of  digging  op. 

CLOISTER,  klofrtur,  s.  A  religious  retire- 
ment ;  a  peristile,  a  ptaxxa. 

To  CLOISTER,  kloVtif,  v.  a.  To  shut  an  in 
a  religious  house  J  to  Immure  from  the  world* 
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CLOISTER  AX,  kJoia'tar-al, a.  88.  Solitary, 
ietireai» 

CLOISTERED,  klols'tord,  per*,  c.  Solitary, 
inhabiting  cloisters;  built  Kith  -—'-**- 


or 


CLOISTERESS,  klofetris,  #.  A  nun. 

CLOMB,  klom.  Preterit  of  To  Climb. 

To  GLOOM,  Uoom,  v.  a.  To  shot  with  vis- 
cous Duller. 

To  CLOSE,  kloie, «.  a.  4*7.  To  shut,  to  lay 
together ;  to  conclude,  to  finish ;  to  enclose, 
to  confine ;  to  join,  to  anile  fractures. 

To  CLOSE,  Hose.*,  a.  To  coalesce,  to  join 
its  own  parts  together.— ToCiose  upon,  to  agree 
upon*— To  Close  with,  or  To  ciose  in  with,  to 
eme  to  an  agreement  with,  to  unite  with. 

CLOSE,  Uose,  t.  A  amall  field  enclosed. 

CLOSE,  kloae,  a,  The  time  of  shutting  up; 

a  grapple  in  wrestling;  a  pause  or  cessation; 

acawdosion  or  end. 

CLOSE,  klose.  a.  437. 409.  Shut  met ;  with- 
out  vent,  without  inlet;  confined;  compact, 
conciae,  brief;  immediate,  without  any  inter- 
vening distance  or  space;  joined  one  to  an- 
other; narrow,  as  a  ciose  alley;  admitting 
small  distance ;  bidden,  secret,  not  revealed ; 
having  the  quality  of  secrecy,  trusty;  reserved, 
covetous;  cloudy,  without  wandering,  atten- 
tive; foil  to  the  point,  borne ;  retired,  solitary ; 
secluded  from  communication ;  dark,  cloudy, 
not  dear. 

CLG8EBODIED,  kloae-bod'Jd,  a.  99.  Made 
to  fit  the  body  exactly. 

CL08EH  ANDED*  Uose-haVdid,  a.  Covet- 
ous; more  commonly  Clotefiuod, 

CLOSELY,  klosele.  ad.  Without  inlet  or 
outlet;  without  much  space  intervening, near- 
ly ;  secretly,  slily ;  without  deviation. 

CLOSENESS,  klosefces,  t.  The  state  of  be- 
ing shut;  narrowness,  straitness;  want  of  air, 
or  ventilation ;  compactness,  solidity ;  recluse- 
aess,  solitude,  retirement;  secrecy,  privacy ; 
covetouaness,  sly  avarice ;  connexion,  depend- 


CLOSER,  klo%or,  s.  A  finisher,  a  concluder. 
CLOSESTOOL,  Uosetooil,  a.  A  chamber 


CLOSET,  kloxrft,  t .  99.  A  small  room  of 
privacy  and  retirement;  a  private  repository 


To  CLOSET,  kloVk,*^.  To  shut  up,  or  con- 
ceal m  a  closet ;  to  take  into  a  closet  for  a  sc- 
eret  interview. 

CLOSURE,  klo'zhure.  $ .  452.  The  act  of 
shutting  no  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  closed 
or  shut;  the  parts  enclosing,  enclosure ;  con- 
clusion, end. 

CLOT,  klot,  9.  Concretion,  grume. 

To  CLOT,  kilt,  v.  a.  To  form  clots,  to  hang 
together ;  to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

CLOTH,  klfea,  a.  467.  Any  thing  woven  for 
dress  or  covering;  the  piece  of  linen  spread 
span  a  table  t  the  canvass  on  which  pictures 
are  delineated ;  in  the  plural,  dress,  habit,  gar- 
ment, vesture.    Pronounced  Cine. 

To  CLOTHE,  klome,  v.  a.  467.  To  invest 
with  garments,  to  cover  with  dress ;  to  adorn 
vita  dree  ;  to  famish  or  provide  with  clothe*. 
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CLOTHES,  kloae,  «.  Garment,  raiment; 
those  coverings  of  the  body  that  are  made  of 
cloth. 

£3*  This  word  Is  not  In  Johnson's  Vocabulary* 
thoagb  he  has  taken  nottot  of  it  ander  the  word  Cloth, 
and  says  ft  is  the  plaral  of  that  word.  With  (rest  de- 
ference to  hit  authority,  1  think  it  is  rather  derived 
from  the  verb  To  clothe  than  from  the  noon  cloth,  as 
this  word  has  Its  reenter  plant,  cloths,  which  plaral 
regularly  sounds  the  fa,  as  In  this,  4f3p,  and  not  as  s 
which  is  a  correction  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  la* 
curable*  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  as  easily 
pronounce  the  th  In  this  word  as  la  the  third  pertou 
of  the  verb  To  clothe. 

CLOTHIER,  klorae'yeV,  $.  lit.  A  maker  of 
cloth. 

CLOTHING,  klonielng,  s.  410.  Dress,  ves- 
ture, garments. 

CLOTHSHEARER,  kloWsbler-ur,  t.  One 
who  trims  the  cloth. 

CLOTPOLL,  UoVpole,  s.Thickscall,  block- 
head. 

To  CLOTTER,  kloftor,  v.  a.  To  concrete,  to 
coagulate. 

CLOTTY,  klofte,  a.  Full  of  clots,  concreted. 

CLOUD,  kload,  $.  The  dark  collection  of 
vapours  in  the  air;  the  veins  or  stains  in  stones, 
or  other  bodies;  any  stale  of  obscurity  or 
darkness.  •* 

To  CLOUD,  kldfid,  v.  a.  To  darken  with 
clouds ;  to  obscure,  to  make  less  evident;  to 
variegate  with  dark  veins. 

To  CLOUD,  kload,  v.  a.  To  grow  cloudy. 

CLOUDBERRY,  kloud'beVre,  «.  A  plant, 

called  also  knot  berry. 
CLOUDCAPT,  kloudlcapt,  a.  Topped  with 

clouds.  «* 

CLOUDCOMPELLING,     kli&dlcom-pel- 

Hng,  a.  410.  An  epitaph  of  Jupiter,  by 

whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be  collected. 

CLOUDILY,  klo&d'de-le,  ad.  With  clouds, 
darkly ;  obscurely,  not  perspicuously. 

CLOUDINESS,  kliu'de-nis, «.  The  state  of 
being  covered  with  clouds,  darkness ;  want  of 
brightness. 

CLOUDLESS,  kloudlis, a.  Clear,  uncloud- 
ed, luminous. 
CLOUD  Y,klofjd'de,a. Obscured  with  clouds; 

dark,  obscure,  not  intelligible;  gloomy  of  look, 

not  open,  hot  cheerful ;  marked  with  spots  or 

veins. 
CLOUGH,  or  CLOFF,  klflff.    The  cleft  of 

a  hill,  a  cliff;  an  allowance  in  weight. 
CLOVE,  klove.    Preterit  of  Cleave. 
CLOVE,  klove,  s.  A  valuable  spice  brought 

from  Ternate ;  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  very  large 

tree;  some  of  the  parts  into  which  garlick 

separates. 
CLOVE-GILLIFLOWER,        klove-jfile- 

flo&r,  *.  A  flower  smelling  like  cloves. 
CLOVEN,  klo'vn,  103.     Part  pret.  from 

Cleave.  _    m 

CLOVEN-FOOTED,  klAvn-fnt-id,  7   m 
CLOVEN-HOOFED,  klo'vn-hoeft,    j  *• 

Having  the  foot  divided  into  two  parts* 
CLOVER,  klo'vur,  s.  A  species  of  trefoil.— • 

To  live  in  clover,  is  to  live  luxuriously. 
CLO VERED,  UoVftrd,  a.  $59.  Covered  with 

clover. 
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CLOUT,  kliut,  t .  A  doth  for  any  mean  use; 
a  patch  on  a  shoe  or  coat ;  anciently  the  mark 
of  white  cloth  at  which  archers  shot ;  an  iron 
plate  to  an  axle-tree-  .   . 

to  CLOUT,  klout,  v.  a.  To  patch,  to  mend 

coarsely;  to  cover  with  a  cloth;  to  join  awk- 
wardly together. 

CLOUTED,  kiou'tld,  part,  a.  Congealed, 
coagulated. 

CLOUTERLY,  klofl'tur-le,  a.  Clumsy,  awk- 
ward. 

CLOWN,  kloSn,  $.  A  rustick,  a  churl ;  a 
coarse  ilt-bsed  men. 

CLOWNEBY,  kloon'ur-re,  «.  Ill  breeding, 
churlishness 

CLOWNISH,  klotuVfeh,  a.  Consisting  of 
rustick 9  or  clowns  j  uncivil,  ill-hred ;  clumsy, 
ungainly. 

CLOWNJSHLY,  klofcilsh-rt,  <n*.  Coarsely, 
rudely. 

CLOWNJSHNESS,  Uofcrftsvafle)  j.  Rus- 
ticity, coarseness;  incivility, brutality. 

CLOWNS-MUSTARD,  Uounz-Jmu^t^d, ,. 

An  herb. 
To  CLOY,  kl3e,  v.  a.  To  satiate,  to  sate,  to 

surfeit ;  to  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike 

into  the  touch-hole.  . 

CLOYLESS,  kloells,  a.  That  which  cannot 
cause  satiety. 

CLOYMENT,kloe/m&M.Satiety^epletiait 
CLUB,  klub, «.  A  heavy  stick ;  the  name  of 
one  of  the  suits  of  cards  ;  the  shot  or  dividend 
of  a  reckoning ;  an  assembly  of  good  fellows j 
concurrence,  contribution,  joint  charge. 
To  CLUB,  Hub,c.n.  To  contribute  to  com- 
mon expense ;  to  join  to  one  effect. 

To  CLUB,  klub,  t.  a.  To  pay  a  common 
reckoning. 

CLUBHEADED,  UinYhld-Id,  a.  Having  a 
thick  head. 

CLURLAW,  kluMaw,  *.  The  law  of  arms. 
CLUBROOM,  klab'room,  t.  The  room  in 
which  a  club  or  company  assembles. 

To  CLUCK,  kluk,  v.  *.  To  call  chickens  as 
a  ben. 

CLUMP,  klomp,  $.   A  sjhapeless  piece  of 

wood  ;  a  small  cluster  of  trees. 
CLUMPS,  klumps,  a.  A  numaknll. 
CLUMSILY,  klum'ze-U,**.  Awkwardly.. 

CLUMSINESS,  klum'ze-nis, «.  Awkward- 
ness, ungamliness,  want  of  dexterity. 

CLUMSY,  klum'ze,  a.  Awkward,  heavy,  un- 
handy. 

CLUNG,klong.The  pret.  and  part  of  Cling. 

CLUSTER,  kluet&r, *.  98.  A  bunch,  a  nunt- 
.  her  of  things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or  join- 
ed together ;  a  number  of  animals  gatbesed 
together ;  a  body  of  people  collected. 

To  CLUSTER,  kluVtur,  «.  n.  To  grow  in 
bunches. 

To-CLUSTER,  klus'tur,  v.  a.  To  oolleot^ny 
thing  into  bodies. 

CLUST^R-ORAPE,  kl6*'tir.«i*pe,  s.  The 
small  black  grape,  called  the  currant. 

CLUSTERY,  JOfts'tar-r*,  «  Crowing  In 
clusters.  ° 
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To  CLUTCH,  Iditsh,  e.  «.  To  hold  in  the 
band ;  to  gripe,  to  grasp ;  to  contract,  to 
double  the  hand. 

CLUTCH,  klitnh^.The  gripe,grasp,  seizure  • 
the  paws,  the  talons. 

CLUTTER,  klutlftr,  a.  98.  A  noise,  a  bns> 

tie ;  .a  hurry. 

To  CLUTTER,  kiutHurr  e. «.  To  make  a 
noise  or  bustle. 

CLYSTER,  kllsttur,  #.  An  injection  into  the 
anus. 

To  COACERVATE,  kA4-seVvate,  e.  a.  91, 
503,  £.    fo  keep  up  together. 

ty  Every  Dictionary  eat  £ntick's  has  the  accent 
on  ihepenUHimale«y liable vfthi»w<wd;  nml.diat  this 
is  the  troejucceutiutioawa  may  gather  ii*»m  the  tcjad- 
ency  of  the  accent  lo.refct  on  the  aaine  isyMafeie  as 
in  the  Latin  word  it  is  derived  frum,  when  tlie  same 
number  of  «ylbn>leaare  labotl);  as  in  cvucersjztid 
coacervate.—Sve  Arietate. 

COACERVATION,  ko4a-ftlr^lrsh&a,  a. 
The  act  of  lieaping. 

COACH,  kotsh,  *.  A  carriage  of  pleasure, 

or  «tate. 

To  COACH,  kotsb,  r. «.  To  carry  in  a  coach. 

COACH-BOX,  k6tsh-b6lcs,  s.  The  seat  on 
which  the  driver  of  the  coach  sits. 

COACH-HIRE,  kotah'hlre,  «.  Money  paid 

for  the  use  of  a  hired  coach. 
COACH-MAN,  kotsMaan,  t.  88.  The  driver 

of  a  coacli. 

To  COACT,  ko4kfrt>.  a.  To  act  together  in 

concert. 
COACTION,  ko-aVahin,  i.  Compulsion, 

force. 
COACTIVE,  k44k'tiv, «.  167.  Having  the 

force  of  restraining  or  impelling,  compulsory  ; 
acting  in  concurrence. 

COADjUMENT,  ko4d3kmeut, «,  Mutual 

assistance 
CO  ADJUTANT,  ko4d'ju-tant,  a.  Helping, 
co-operation. 

COADJUTOR,  ko-td-j&'t&r,  i.  1*6.  A  fal- 
low-helper, an  assistant,  an  associate ;  in  the 
canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  to  perform 
the  duties  of  another. 

OOADJUVANCY,  ko-|d'ju-v*n-iie,».  Help, 
concurrent  help. 

COADUNITION,  kc~*d-u-n?shfa,  ».  The 
.conjunction  of  different  substances  into  one 
mass* 

ToCOAOMENT,  ki-ag-ment', «.  a.  To  con- 
gregate. 

CO  AGMENTATION^ko-^g-mln-ta'aliun,  s. 

Coacervation  into  one  mass,  union. 

COAGULABLE,    ko4g*u-ht-bl,   a.    That 

which  is  capable  of  concretion. 
To  COAGULATE,  ko-lg'u-iate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

force  into  concretions. 

To  COAGULATE,  ko-lgfu-llte,  v.  n.  To 
run  into  concretions. 

COAGULATION,  ko4g-u-»'shun,  t .  Con- 
cretion, congelation ;  the  body  formed  by  co- 
agulation. 

COAGULATIVE,  ko-VJi-ll-tiv,  «.  That 
which  has  Abe  power  of  pausing  concretion. 

COAGULATOR,  kWtfo^a-tur,  a.  »21. 
That  which  assists,  coagulation,  • 
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GOAL,  klle,  a.  2t*.Tbe  coratnmi  foasil  fi»w*l$ 
the  dnderof  burnt  wood,  charcoal. 

ft  COAL,  kole,  v.  a.  To  burn  wood  to  char- 
coal ;  to  delineate  with  a  coal. 

COAL-BLACK,  kole/blto,  a.  Black  in  the 
highest  degree. . 

COAL-MINE,  kole'mlne, a.  A  mine  in  which 
eeals  are  dug. 

COAL-PIT,  kole'pit,  a.  A  pit  for  digging 


COAL-STONE,  kole'atone,  a.  A  sort  of  can- 

neJ  coal. 
COAL-WORK,  kole'wurk, a.  A  coalery,  a 

place  where  coals  are  found. 

COALERY,  ko!* r-re,a.  A  place  where  coals 
are  dog. 

To  COALESCE,  ko-6-leV,  e.  n.  To  unite  in 
masses  t  to  grow  together,  to  join. 

COALESCENCE,  ko*a-leVse*nse,  a.  Coocre- 
tiou,  auioD. 

COALITION,  ko-l-lkh'un,  s.  Union  in  one 
nass  or  body. 

COALY,  kole,  a.  Containing  coal. 

COAPTATION,  ko-ap-ta'shfta,  a.  The  ad- 
justaarntof  parts  to  each  other. 

ToCOAHCT,  ko-arktf,  <r.«r.  To  straiten,  to 
confine;  to  contract  power. 

COARCTATION,  ko-ark-ta'shftn,  a.  Con- 
finement, restraint  to  a  narrow  space  ;  con- 
bactiuii  of  any  space  ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

COARSE,  korse,  a.  Not  refined  ;  rude,  un- 
civil; jgross;  inelegant;  unaccomplished  by 
education ;  avail,  vile. 

COARSELY,  kAreele,  ad.  Without  fineness, 
■aeaniy,  not  elegantly ;  rudely,  not  civilly ; 
inrlegaiitly. 

COARSENESS,  kowe'nia,*.  Impurity,  un- 
refined state;  roughness,  want  of  fineness; 
fiossntas,  want  ofdelicacy ;  rudeness  of  man- 
ners ;  meanness,  want  of  nicety. 

COAST,  koate,  a.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the* 
land  next  the  sea(  the  shore. — The  Coast  is 
dear,  the  danger  is  over. 

To  COAST,  k&ste,  v. «.  To  sail  by  the  coast. 

To  COAST,  koate,  v.  a.  To  sail  by,  or  near 

a  place.  , 

COASTER,  kos'tir,  a.  He  that  sails  timo- 
rously near  the  shore. 

COAT,  kite,  a.  The  upper  garment ;  petti- 
coat, the  habit  of  a  bov  in  his  infancy,  the 
lower  part  of  a  woman's  arets ;  vesture,  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  office  ;  the  covering  of  any 
animal;  any  tegument;  that  on  which  the 
ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed. 
TVi  COAT,  k6te,  r.  a.  To  cover,  to  invest 
To  COAX,  koks,  *.  a.  To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 

COAXER,  koks'ir,  «.  A  wheedler,  a  flat- 
terer. 

COB,  kob,  a.  The  head  or  top. 

COB,  kob,  a.  A  sort  of  sea-fowl. 

COBALT,keb'alt,  a.  A  marcaaite  plentifully 
impregnated  with  arsenick. 

To  COBBLE,  koVbl,  r.  a.  405.  To  mend  any 
thing  coarsely;   to  do  or  make   any  thing 


COBBLER,  kftblur,  a.  W.  A  mender  of  old 
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dices.;  acaamsy  wawfcmnn  iu  general;  any 
mean  person. 

COBIftONS,kAbi-&fiiE,i.  Irooe  with  a  knob 
at  the  upper  end. 

COB1SHOP,  ko-bisa'ap,  a.  A  coadjutanf 

bishop. 

COBNUT,  koVaut,  a.  A  boy's  game. 

COBSWAN,  kftbfewftn,  a.  Hie  head  ol  lead- 
ing swan. 

COBWEB,  kftbHrlb,  a.  The  web  or  net  of  a 

spider;  any  suare.or  trap. 

COCCIFEROUS,  kdk-slf 'flr-ros,  a.  Plants 
are  so  called  that  have  berries. 

COCHINEAL,  kutchln-eel,  a.  165.  An  in- 
sect  from  which  a  red  colour  Is  extracted. 

COCHLEARY,  kik'le-a-re,  a.  151.  Screw- 
form. 
COCHLEATED,   k6k1e-a-t^d,    «.    Of  a 
I  '  screwed  or  turbinated  form*. 

COCK,  kok,  a.  The  male  to  the  hen;  the 

male  of  any  small  birds;  the  weathercock  that 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  a  spout  to 
let  out  water  or  any  other  liquor  at  will ;  the 
notch  of  an  arrow  ;  the  part  of  the  lock  of  a 
tun  that  strikes  with  flint ;  a  cockboat,  a  small 
boat ;  a  small  heap  of  hay ;  the  form  of  a  hat ; 
the  style  of  a  dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance.— 
Cock-a-hoop,  triumphant,  exulting. 

To  COCK,  kSk,  v.  a.  To  set  erect,  to  hold 
butt  upright ;  to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of 
petulance)  to  mould  the  form  of  the  hat;  to 
fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a  discharge ;  to  raise 
liay  iu  small  heaps. 

To  COCK,  k6k,  v.  n.  To  strut,  to  hold  «p 
the  'bead  j  to  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 

COCKADE,  kok-kide',  a.  A  ribband  worn 
in  the  hat. 

COCKATRICE,  kok'a-t  Jse,.«.  142.  A  Mr- 
pent  supposed  to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg. 

COCKBOAT,  koVbote,  a.  A  small  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship. 

COCKBROTH,  koVbrfea,  a.  Broth  made 

by  boiling  a  cock. 

COCKCROWING,kolri£ro-ing,a.The  time 
at  which  cocks  crow. 

To  COCKER,  kftklcur,  v.  a.  To  fondle,  to  In- 
dulge. 

COCKER,  k&kkur,  a.  08.  One  who  follow* 
the  sport 'of  cock  fighting. 

COCKEREL,  kok'kur-ft,  a.  555.  A  young 
cock. 

COCKET,  kok'kit,  a.  99.  A  seal  belonging 
to  the  king's  custom-boose  ;  likewise  a  scroll 
of  parchment  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that 
their  merchandise  is  entered. 

COCKFIQHT,kdkT ke,  a.  A  match  of  oocks. 

COCKHORSE,  k6k'fcorse,a.On  horseback, 
triumphant. 

COCKLE,  koVkl,  a.  405.  A  tmall  eholl-nab. 

COCKLE8TAIRS,  kok'kl-stares,  a.  Wind- 
ing >>r  spiral  stairs. 

COCKLE,  kok<kl,  a.  A  weed  that  grows  hi 
corn,  corn-rose. 

To  COCKLE,  fcolrfd,  c.  a.  To  contract  into 
wrinkles. 

COCKLED,  kok  kid,  a.  159.  Shelled,  or  tur- 
binated. 
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COCKLOFT,  kftklftt,  #.  The  room  over  the 
garret 

COCKMASTER,  k6kmi«-tir,  «.  One  that 

breeds  game  cocks. 
COCKMATCH,Uk'mitohr#.  Cockfight  for 

a  prise. 

COCKNEY,  k6Vne,  t.  870.  A  native  of 
London ;  any  effeminate,  low  citizen. 

COCKPIT.  koVpit, «.  The  area  where  cocks 
fight ;  a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of 
war. 

COCK'S-COMB,  kflksfcome,  $.  A  plant, 
lousewort 

COCKSHEAD,  k6kaTi«d,*\  A  plant,  sain, 
foin. 

COCKSPUR,  kok'spur,  «.  Virginian  haw- 
thorn.    A  species  or  medlar. 

COC&SURE,  k6k-shooV,  a.  Confidently  cer- 
tain. 

COCKSWAIN,  kftk'sn,  *.  The  officer  that 
has  the  command  of  the  cock-boat.  Corrupt- 
ly Corn.— See  Boattwam. 

COCKWEED,  kokweed,  $.  A  plant,  dit- 
tander  or  pepperworL 

COCOA,  koio,  s.  A  species  of  palm-tree. 

COCTILE,  kdk'tfl,  a.  140.  Made  by  baking. 

COCTION,  kok'shfa,  «.  The  act  of  boiling. 
COD,  k6d,  ) 

CODFISH,  kodfish,  J  »•  A  sea  fish. 
COO.  k6d,  t.  Any  case  or  husk  in  which 

seeds  are  lodged. 
To  COD,  kdd,  v.  a.  To  enclose  fat  a  cod. 
CODE,  kdde,  s.  A  book  j  a  book  of  the  civil 

law. 

CODICIL,  k6d'e-8H,  $.  An  appendage  to  a 
will. 

CODILLE,  ko-dil'«.  A  term  at  ombre  and 

quadrille. 
To  CODLE,  kftd'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  parboil. 

tt  How  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  guilty  of  so  grow  an 
oversight  as  to  spell  this  word  and  its  compounds  with 
one  d  Is  inconceivable.  By  the  general  rale  of  Eng- 
lishpronunciation,  as  th»  word  stands  here,  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  o  long,  the  first  syllable 
rhyming  with  go,  no,  and  so.  false  and  absurd,  how 
ever,  as  this  spelling  Is,  the  veneration  I  have  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  authority  forbids  me  to  alter  It  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, though  I  shall  never  follow  it  In  practice. 
Perhaps  the  same  veneration  Induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
let  this  word  stand  as  he  found  it  in  Johnson.  Dr. 
Xcarlck  has  ventured  to  insert  another  d  in  the  verb ; 
but  in  the  substantive,  derived  from  the  present  par- 
Jkiple  CodUng,  lets  it  stand  with  one  d.  Some  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  when  d  ends  a  syllable,  and  a 
conMnaat  follows  the  d,  which  begins  another,  that 
the  business  Is  done,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
is  sufflclently  secured:  bat  this  is  a  mistake;  for  un- 
less we  previously  understand  the  simple,  the  o  in  the 
compound,  by  the  general  rule,  must  be  long.  Now 
the  first  principle  of  orthography  is,  that,  if  possible, 
the  letters  should  of  themselves  point  out  the  sound  of 
the  word,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  ety. 
snotogy  to  find  out  the  sound  of  the  letters ;  and  that 
we  should  never  have  recourse  to  etymology  but  where 
Axing  the  sound  would  unsettle  the  sens*.  Thus  Cod- 
*rf»  *J?ld  **  *fPi«»  ««g«t  to  be  written  with  double 
*,  both  because  it  determines  the  sound  of  the  a,  and 
•Jow*_ «■  derivation  from  the  v*rb  To  Coddle.  And 
Codling,  a  small  codfish,  ought  to  have  but  one  d,  be- 
cause putting  two,  in  order  to  fix  the  sound  of  o.wvnld 
confound  it  with  another  word.  To  write  Saddler, 
therefore,  with  one  d,  as  we  freeuently  see  It  on  shops, 
to  an  error  against  the  first  principles  of  spelling ;  as, 
without  necessity,!!  obliges  us  to  understand  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  befsrv.we  are  sure  of  its  sound. 
lie  word  Stabung  and  Stabler,  for  stable-keeper. in 
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Scotland*  with  the  word  FnbUdni  Miltoat  all .-_ 
their  true  sound  to  the  eye  without  knowing  their 
primitives;  and  this  essemial  rale  has  generated  the 
double  consonant  ha  rne  participles  and  verbal  nouns, 
beginning,  regretted,  cemplotter,  &c.    But  this  rule, 
rational  and  useful  as  k  ls,ls  a  thousand  times  violated) 
by  an  affectation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  Ian 
guages,  and  an  ignorant  prejudice  against  clusters  of 
consonants,  as  they  are  called.    Thu*  couple,  trouble, 
double,  treble,  and  triple,  have  single  consonants,  be- 
came their  originals  in  Latin  and  Freuch  have  no 
more,  though  double  consonants  would  fix  the  sound 
of  the  preceding  vowels,  and  be  merely  doable  to 
the  eye. 

CODUNG,  kftdlmg,  ».  An  apple  general!/ 

cod  led  ;  a  small  codfish. 
COEFFICAC  Y,  k6-lf fe-k*-se,  «.The  power 

of  several  things  actiug  together. 

COEFFICIENCY,  kMf-f  ish'ii-se,  #.  Co- 
operation, the  state  of  acting  together  to  some 
single  end. 

COEFFICIENT,  ko-if-flsh'ent,  «.  That 
«  which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  an- 
other.— See  Efface. 

COEMPTION,  k6.|m^hnn.f.412.The  act  of 

baying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any  thine. 
COEQUAL,  ko-e'qnaf,  «.  Equal.  * 

COEQUALITY,  ki-e-quoTc-tl,  t.  The  state 

of  being  equal. 
To  COERCE,  ko-eW,  v.  a.  To  restrain,  to 

keep  in  order  by  force. 
COERCIBLE,  ko-eVse-bl,  a.  That  may  lie 

restrained  ;  that  ought  to  be  restrained. 
COERCION,  ko-eVshun,  a.  Penal  restraint, 

check. 

COERCIVE,  ko-eVsiv.o.That  which  has  the 
power  of  laving  restraint ;  that  which  has  the- ' 
authority  of  restraining  by  punishment. 

COESSENTI AL,  ko-es-seVbhtl,  a.  Particf- 

pating  of  the  same  essence. 
C6ESSENTI ALITY,  ko-eVsfa-she-aTe-te,, 

t.  Participation  of  the  same  essence.  , 
COETANEOUS,  k6-e-ta'ne-4s,  a.  Of  the 

same  age  with  another. 
COETERNA^ko4-t&%al,o*Equally  eter- 
nal with  another. 
COETERNALLYrko4-tii/nil4e,  ad.  In  * 

state  of  equal  eternity  with  another. 
COETERNITY,  ko4-teVne-te,  a.   Having 

existence  from  eternity  equal  with  another 

eternal  being. 

COEVAL,  ko-eMl,  a.  Of  the  same  age. 

COEVAL,  ko-e'val,  e.  A  contemporary. 

COEVOUS,  kWvus,  a.  Of  the  same  age. 

To  COEXIST,  ko-lg-zisf ,  v.  n.  478.  At  the 
same  time  with  another. 

COEXISTENCE,  kWg-zfet&se,  #.  Exist- 
ence at  the  same  time  with  another. 

COEXISTENT,  ki-eg-zls'tlnt,  a.  Having 
existence  at  the  same  tiro*  with  another. 

To  COEXTEND,  ko-iks-tend',  «.  a.  477.  To 
extend  to  the  same  space  or  duration  with  an- 
other. 

COEXTENSION,  ko-ek-steVsh&n,  s.  The 
state  of  extending  to  the  same  space  with  an- 
other. 

COFFEE,  koT'fie,  #.  The  coffee-tree  ;  the 
berries  of  the  coffee-tree ;  a  drink  made  by  the 
infusion  of  those  berries  in  hot  water. 

COFFEE-HOUSErkor(e-horlsers.  A  house 
where  coffee  is  sold. 

COFFEE-MAN,  k^ffe-min, «.  88.  One  that 
keeps  a  coffee-house. 
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COFFEE-POT,  kdTfe-pot,  t.  The  covered 

pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 
COFFER,  k6T  'fur,  s.    A  chest  generally  for 

keeping  money;  in   fortification,   a  hollow 

lodgment  acroM  a  dry  moat. 


tt  I  have  In  tab  word  followed  tbe  general  pro- 
aoaoiatfcm.  which  1  tee  is  eonnriaod  by  Dr.  Kearick, 
W.  Johnston,  Metst  s.  Parry.  Scott,  sad  Baehaoan  ; 
for  as  li  stands  ia  Mr.  Sbei  klan  with  the  o  long,  though 
aot  without  respectable  usage  on  its  ride.  It  is  a 
groat  irregularity,  which  ought.  If  possible,  to  be  re* 
dace4  to  tale. 

To  COFFER,  kotf&r,  t>.  a.  To  treasure'  up 
in  chests. 

COFFERER,  kdrior-nr,  $.  555.  A  prin- 
cipal officer  of  his  majesty's  court,  next  under 
the  comptroller. 

COFFIN,  kdf'fin,  f .  The  chest  in  which 
dead  bodies  are  put  into  the  ground  ;  a  mould 
of  paste  for  a  pie. — Coffin  of  a  horse  is  the 
whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the  coronet,  in- 
duding  the  coffin-bone. 

To  COFFIN,  k6f  Yin,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in 
a  coffin. 

To  COO,  ko£,  v.  a.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle ; 
to  obtrude  by  falsehood. — To  Cog  a  die,  to 
secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall. 

To  COO,  k6g,  v.  n.    To  He,  to  wheedJe. 

COO,  kflg,  t.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by 
which  it  acts  upon  anotlier  wheel. 

To  COO,  kflg,  e.  a.    To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

COGENCY,  kojen-se, «.    Force,  strength. 

COGENT.  ~ 

convincing, 


Y.  kojen-se 
•  ko'jent,  o. 


Forcible,  resistless, 


COGENTLY,  ko5inUe,  ad.    With  resist- 

less  force,  forcibly. 
COGGER,  kog/ux,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  whee- 

dJer. 
COGGLESTONE,  kflg/gl-stone,  s.  '  A  lit- 

tle  stone. 
COGITABLE,  kodje  i-U-bl, «.  405.    What 

may  be  the  subject  of  thought. 
To  COGITATE,  kdctfe'e-tate,  v.  n.  91.    To 

think. 
COGITATION,k6^e-e-ta'shan,«.  Thought, 

the  act  of  thinking ;  ^purpose,  reflection  pre- 
vious to  action ;  meditation. 
COGITATIVE,  kMje'e-ta-trv,  a.    Having. 

the  power  of  thought;  riven  to  meditation. 
COGNATION,  kog-nk'shun,  «.    Kindred, 

relation,  participation  of  the  same  nature. 
COGNISEE,  k&ne-eee',  or  kdn-e-zee',  a. 

See  Cajpaisance.  He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or 

tenements  is  acknowledged. 
COGNISOUR,  kflg-ne-aor',  ork6n-e-zoV,#. 

314.  He  that  passcth  or  acknowledged  a  fine. 
COGNITION,  kdg-nlsh'&n,  s.  Knowledge, 

complete  conviction. 
COGNITIVE,  kflg/ne-tlv,  a.    Having  the 

power  of  knowing. 
COGNIZABLEleVne-dl-b^orkon'e-di-bL 

m.  406.    That  falls  under  judicial  notice j  pro- 
per to  be  tried,  judged,  or  examined. 

COGNIZANCE.kog/ne-anse^kine^inse 
a.  Judicial  notice,  trial ;  a  badge  by  which 
any  one  is  known. 

&  I  have  in  this  word  and  Its  relatives  given  the 
fsreasts  proa«nci»tloo  ;  but  caaaot  help  observing 
that  it  is  so  gross  a  dapartare  from  the  moit  obvioas 
rales  of  the  laogaage,  that  It  is  highly  inceuibeat  on 
las  leafUima  of  the  law  to  renouncv  it*  and  reinstate 
0k  auctsjaed  g  la  its  anfloabted  rights.— See  4s**» 
Hit  aad  CfrtfT 
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COGNOMINAL,  kte-noWe-nal,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  same  name. 

COGNOMINATION,  kog-noWe-na'shun, 
s.  A  surname,  the  name  of  a  family  }  a  name 
added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

COGNOSCENCE,  k6g-nos's4nse,  #.  Know- 
ledge. 

COGNOSC1BLE,  k6g-noVse-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  known. 

To  COHABIT,  ko-hiblt,  *.  n.  To  dwell 
with  another  in  the  same  place ;  to  live  toge- 
ther as  husband  and  wife. 

COHABITANT,  ko-blb'e-tint,  9.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  same  place. 

COHABITATION,  ko-hab-e-ta'shun,j.  The 
state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with  an- 
other ;  the  state  of  living  together  as  married 
persons. 

COHEIR,  ko-are',«.  One  of  several  among 
whom  an  inheritance  is  divided. 

COHEIRESS,  ko-k'ris,  s.  99.  A  woman 
who  has  an  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 

To  COHERE,  ko-here,  r.  n.  To  stick  to- 
gether ;  to  be  well  connected ;  to  suit,  to  fit ; 
to  agree. 


COHERENCE,  ko-he'rlnse,    >«.  That  state 

COHERENCY,  ko-he'ren-se,  j  of  bodies  in 
which  their  parts  are  joined  together,  so  that 
they  resist  separation ;  connexion,  depend- 
ency, the  relation  of  parts  or  things  one  to 
another ;  the  texture  of  a  discourse ;  consist- 
ency in  reasoning  or  relating, 

COHERENT,  kS-he'rent,  «.  Sticking  to- 
gether ;  suitable  to  something  else,  regularly 
adopted;  consistent,  not  contradictory. 

COHESION,  ko-he'zhun,  a.  The  act  of 
sticking  together ;  the  state  of  union ;  con- 
nexion, dependence. 

COHESIVE,  ko-he'srv,  a.  158, 428.  That 
has  the  power  of  sticking  together. 

COHESIVENESS,  ko-hWiv-nis,  «.  The 
quality  of  being  cohesive. 

To  COHIBIT,  ko-hlb'it,  v.  a.  To  restrain, 
to  hinder. 

To  COHOB  ATE,  kolio-bate,  v.a.  91.  To  pour 
the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  mat- 
ter, and  distil  it  again. 

COHOBATION,  ke-ho-ba/shun,  t.  A  re- 
turaiugof  any  distilled  liquor  again  upon  what 
it  was  withdrawn  from. 

COHORT,  ktaort,  s.  A  troop  of  soldiers, 
containing  about  five  hundred  foot $  a  body  of 
warriors. 

COHORTATION,  ko-hot-ta'shon,  «.  In- 
citement. 

COIF,  kolf,  «.  S44,  415.  The  head-dress, 
a  cap.—- See  Quojf. 

COIFED,  koift,  a.  S59.    Wearing  a  coif. 

To  COIL,  kofi,  v.  a.  To  gather  into  a  narrow 
compass. 

COIL,  koll,  t.  Tumult,  turmoil,  bustle ;  a 
rope  wouudrinto  a  ring. 

COIN,  kiln,*.  A  corner,  called  often  quoin. 

COIN,  kiln,  8.  Money  stamped  with  a  le- 
gal impression  ;  payment  of  any  kind. 

To  COIN,  kiln,  e.  a.  To  mint  or  stamp  me- 
tals for  money ;  to  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill 
sense. 

COINAGE,  koln'aje,  s.  91.    The  act  or 

practice  of  coining  money ;  coin,  money  ;  tbe 
charges  of  coining  money ;  forgery,  invention. 
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To  COINCIDE,  ko-ln-s?de',  «.  «.    To  fell 

upon  the  Mine  point :  to  concur. 
COINCIDENCE,  ko-nVse-dSnse,  a.    The 

state  of  several  bodies  or  Ihies  falling  upon  the 

same  point;  concurrence,  tendency  of  tilings 

to  the  same  end. 

COINCIDENT,  ko-in'se-d&it,  a.  Vailing 
upon  the  same  point;  concurrent,  consistent, 
equivalent 

COINDICATION,     ko-?n-de-ka'shun,     s. 

,  Many  symptoras  betokening  the  same  cause. 

COINER,  kofo'ur.  98.  A  maker  of  mo- 
ney, a  minter ;  a  counterfeiter  of  the  kitig's 
stamp ;  an  inventor. 

To  COJOIN,  ko-jofn',  e.  *.  To  join  with 
another. 

COISTREL,  kois'trfl,  *.    A  coward  hawk. 

COIT,  kolt,  «. 844, 415.  Any  thing  thrown 
at  a  certain  nark. — See  Quoit. 

COITION,  kMsn'un,  *.  Copulation,  the 
act  of  generation ;  the  act  by  which  two  bo- 
dies come  together. 

COKE,  koke,  «.    Fewel  made  by  burning 

-  pit-coal  under  earth,  and  quenching  the  cin- 
ders, 

COLANDER,  kullln-dur, «.  165.  A  sieve 
through  which  a  mixture  is  poured,  and  which 
retains  the  thicker  parts. 

COLATION,  ko-lashun,  j.  The  art  of  fil- 
tering or  straining. 

COLATURE,  koU-tshure,  # .  461.  The  art 
of  straining,  filtration  ;  the  matter  strained. 

COLBERTINE,  kol-ber-teen',  *.  112.  A 
kind  of  lace  worn  bv  women. 

COLD,  kold,  a.  Chill,  having  the  sense  of 
cold ;  having  cold  qualities,  not  volatile :  fri- 
gid, without  passion ;  unaffecting,  unable  to 
move  the  passions :  reserved,  coy,  not  affec- 
tionate, not  cordial ;  chaste ;  not  welcome. 

COLD,  kAld,  t.  The  cause  of  the  sensation 
of  cold,  the  privation  of  heat;  the  sensation 
of  cold,  chillness  ;  a  disease  caused  by  cold, 
the  obstruction  of  perspiration. 

COLDLY,  koldli,  ad.  Without  heat ;  with- 
out concern,  indifferently,  negligently. 

COLDNESS,  kold'nls,  *.  Want  of  heat ; 
unconcern ;  frigidity  of  temper ;  coyness,  want 
of  kiudness ;  chastity. 

COLE,  k6le,  $.    Cabbage. 

COLEWORT,  kdle'wnrt,  t.  165.    Cabbage. 

COLICK,  k6l1k,  s.  It  strictly  is  a  disorder 
of  the  colon  ;  but  loosely,  any  disorder  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  that  is  attended  with  pain. 

COLICK,  kol1k,  a.    Affecting  the  bowels. 

To  COLLAPSE,  kill-laps',  v.  n.  To  close 
so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  other ;  to  fall 

•  together. 

COLLAPSION,k6l-Upsh&>,t.  The  state 
of  vessels  closed ;  the  act  of  closing  or  col- 
lapsing. 

COLLAR,  kftnor.  s.  418,  88.  A  ring  of 
metal  put  round  the  neck ;  the  hamessfast- 
eued  about  the  horse's  neck.— To  slip  the  Col- 
lar,  to  disentangle  himself  from  any  engage- 
ment or  difficulty.  A  Collar  of  brawn  u  the 
quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

COLLAR-BONE,  kollfo-bone,  s.  .The  cla- 
vicle, the  bones  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  COLLAR,  k6l4fir,  e.  a.  To  seise  by  the 
collar,  to  take  by  the  throat  —To  Collar  beef 
or  other  meat,  to  roll  it  up  and  bind  it  herd 
and  close  with  a  string  or  collar* 
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To  COLLATE,  mMkW,  v. «.    To 
one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with  another.— To 
Collate  books,  to  examine  if  nothing  be  wait- 
ing ; — to  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

COLLATERAL,  k6l-lat'ter4l,  a.    Side  to 

'  side ;  running  parallel ;  diffused  on  either  side  ; 
those  that  stand  in  equal  relation  to  some  an- 
cestor; not  direct,  not  immediate;  concurrent. 

COLLATERALLY,  k6l-l*fteY4l-lL  ad. 
Side  by  side ;  indirectly ;  in  collateral  relation. 

COLLATION.  kol-lVshin.  s.  The  act  of 
conferring  or  bestowing,  gin ;  comparison  of 
one  thins  of  the  same  kind  with  another ;  in 
law,  collation  is  the  bestowing  of  a  benefice ; 
a  repast. 

COLLAimOUS,  kftl-la-tlsh'as,  «.  Done 
by  the  contribution  of  mauy. 

COLLATOR,  k6l-la'tSr,  «.  166.  One  that 
compares  copies  or  manuscripts ;  one  who 
presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

COLLAUD,  kol-llwd',  v.  a.  To  join  in 
praising. 

COLLEAGUE,  kAHeeg,  s.  498.  A  part- 
ner in  office  or  employment. 

To  COLLEAGUE,  kol-leeg', «.  a.   To  unite 

with. 

To  COLLECT,  kol-llkf ,  c. «.  To  gather 
together :  to  draw  many  units  into  one  sura  $ 
to  gain  from  observation;  to  infer  from  Ore- 
misea.— To  collect  himself,  to  recover  from 
surprise. 

tS  In  scarcely  any  part  of  the  language  does  the 
Influence  of  accent  ou   the  sound  of  the  vowels  ap- 

6 ear  more  perceptibly  than  in  toe  prepositioaal  eylle 
les,  Col,  Com,  Con,  sod  Cor.    When  the  accent  to  on 
these  syllables,  in  college,  commissar*,  c&nclave,cw 
rigibie,  dcc.'&e.  the  o  has  distinctly  lu  short  souad. 
The  ssme  may  be  observed  of  this  o  when  the  princi- 
pal accent  is  on  the  third  syllable,  and  the  secondary 
accent  on  thedrst,  OSS ;  as  la  colonnade,  commenda- 
tion, condescension,  correspondent,  dec.  dtc. ;  for  la 
this  case  there  Is  a  secondary  accent  oa  the  flr»t  syllu- 
hie,  which  preserves  the  a  in  its  true  sound,  fees :  bat       , 
when  the  accent  to  oa  the  second  syllable  this  vowel    4M 
slides  Into  a  soand  like  short  «*,  and  the  words  To  col    M 
led,  To  commit,  To  convince.  To  corrupt,  &e.  fee,     J 
are  heard  as  if  written  cuUeet,  cummU,  cunvince, 
corrupt,  Sic.  dec.    It  is  true  that  when  these  words 
are  pronounced  alone,  with  deliberation,  energy,  and 

Eredsion,  the  o  in  the  first  syllable  preserves  nearly 
s  trae  soand ;  bat  this  seems  to  slide  inienttbly  into 
short  u  the  moment  we  unite  these  words  with  others, 
and  pronounce  them  without  premeditation.  The  de- 
liberate and  solemn  sound  is  that  which  1  have  given 
in  this  Dictionary ;  nor  have  I  made  any  difference 
between  words  where  the  accent  is  on  the  second'  syl- 
lable ;  and  why  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Chose  who  have 
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command,  commit,  commence,  ere.  &c.  give  the 
letter  the  sound  of  short  u  in  drum,  1  cannot  _„- 
ceive ;  they  are  all  susceptible  of  this  sound  or  none, 
and  therefore  should  all  be  marked  alike.  If  custom 
be  pleaded  for  this  distinction,  it  may  be  observed 
that  this  plea  is  the  best  in  the  world  When  it  b  evi- 
dent, and  the  worst  when  obscare.  Vo  such  custom 
ever  fell  under  my  observation :  I  have  always  beard 
the  firu  syllable  of  compare  and  comptl,ct  commence 
and  compose,  pronounced  alike,  and  have  therefore 
made  no  distinction  between  mem  in  this  Dictionary. 
I  have  giveu  them  all  the  sound  of  the  o in  Comma, 
though  I  am  sensible  that,  In  colloquial,  pronunciation, 
they  all  approach  nearer  to  the  short  u,  and  are  simi- 
lar to  the  same  syllables  In  comfort,  combat,  em.  And 
it  may  be  lakl  down  as  a  general  rule,  without  an  efc- 
eeptlon,  ••  that  •  in  an  Initial  syllable,  Immediately 
"  before  the  accent,  and  succeeded  by  two  aocosn- 
"  binable  consonants,  may.  In  familiar  conversation^ 
"he  pronounced  like  the  sesne -letter  la  ceatf,  -*— -* 


COIABCT,koTlekM.4fl».  Any  short prayer. 

COLUGTANEOUS,  kdl-iek-ta'ne-us,  a. 
Gathered  together. 

COLLECTIBLE,  k6l-lek'te-bl,  «.  That 
wliieh  may  be  gathered  from  the  premises. 

COLLECTION,  kol-leVshon,  e.  The  act 
•f  gathering  together;  the  things  gathered  to- 
gether ;  a  consectary,  deduced  from  premises. 

COLLECTITIOU8,  kdl-ieVtfsh'ufl,  a.  Ga- 
thered together.  ,     „ 

COLLECTIVE,  kel-lek'tlv,  a.  Gathered 
mto  one  mass,  accumulative :  employed  in  de- 
ducing consequences:  a  collective  noon  es> 
pfesse*  a  multitude,  though  itself  he  singular, 
as  a  company. 

COLLECTIVELY,  kftl-leVtlv-le,  ad.  .  In 
a  general  mast,  in  a  body,  not  singly. 

COLLECTOR,  k6l-lek'tox,  *.  166.  A  ga- 
therer; a  tai-gntaerer. 

COLLEGATAfiY,kol-legl-ti-re,*.  A  per- 
sea  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common  with 
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striking  two  oodies  together  j  the  state  of  be 
ing  struck  together,  a  dash. 

To  COLLOCATE,  kMo-kate,  v. a.  91.  Te) 
place,  to  station. 

COLLOCATION,  kol-lo-ka'shun,  e.  The 
act  of  placing ;  the  state  of  being  placed. 

COLLOCUTION,  k6l-lo-ku'shun,  $.  Con* 
ference,  conversation. 

To  COLLOGUE,  kdl-log/,  v.  ».  S37.  To 
wheedle,  to  flattg-h 

COLLOP,  k6l'lup,-s.  166.  A  small  slice 
of  meat ;  a  piece  of  an  animal. 

COLLOQUIAL,  kol-lolcwMl,  ad.  Relat- 
ing to  conversation  or  talking. 

COLLOQUY,  k6llo-kwe,  «.  Conference, 
conversation,  talk. 

COLLUCTANCY,  kdl-lfik'taW,  e.  Opp* 
sition  of  nature. 

COLLUCTATION,  kol-luk-ta'shun,  *.  Co&- 
test,  contrariety,  opposition. 

To  COLLUDE,  kol-lude',  v. ».  To  conspire 
in  a  fraud. 

COLLUSION,  kol-lu'zhun,  ».  A  deceitful 
agreement  or  compact  between  two  or  more. 

COLLUSIVE,  kol-lu'slv,  a.  158, 428.  Frau- 
dulently concerted. 

(ALLUSIVELY,  kdl-lu'siv-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  fraudulently  concerted. 

COLLUSORY,  koWu'e&-e,  a.  557.  Carv 
rying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

COLLY,  koTle,  #.    The  smut  of  coal. 

COLLYRIUM.  kol-llr're-uin,  #.  113.  An 
ointment  for  the  eyes. 

COLMAR,  kol'mfr,  «.    A  sort  of  pear. 

COLON,  kolon,  «.  A  point  [:1  used  to 
mark  a  pause  greater  than  that  of  a  comma, 
and  less  than  that  of  a  period  ;  the  greatest 
and  widest  of  all  the  intestines. 

COLONEL,  kuVnft,  *.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  a  regiment. 

ty  This  word  to  among  those  grois  irregularities 
whleh  matt  be  fivea  ap  as  incorrigible. 

COLONELSHIP,  knrtill-ship,  $.  The  of- 
fice or  character  of  colonel. 

To  COLONISE,  kol'o-nke,  v. «.  To  plant 
witli  inhabitants. 

COLONNADE,  koiao-nada*,  a.  A  peristiie 
of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  series  of  coluains  dis- 

Cosed  in  a  circle  ;  any  series  or  range  of  pii- 
irs.~ See  To  Collect. 

COLONY,  k6l'o-ne,  «.  A  body  of  people 
drawn  from  the  mother  country  to  inhabit 
some  distant  place ;  the  country  planted,  a 
plantation. 

CQLOQUINTIDA,  kol-lo-kwln'te-da,  a. 
The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  called 
bitter  apple.    It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

COLORATE,  k6l'o-rate,  d.  91.    Coloured, 

COLORATION,  kol-o-ra'shun,  *.    The  art 
•    or  practice  of  colouring ;  the  state  of  being 

coloured. 
COLORIFICK,  kol-lo-rlfik,  «.    That  has 

the  power  of  producing  colours. 
COLOS9E,  ko-loV,         >  s.Astatueofenor. 
COLOSSUS,  k646efeus,  \  mous  magnitude. 

COU)SSEAN,kul-loo-seln,a.  Giant-like. 
See  European. 

COLOUR,  kullur,  *.  1G5,  S14.  The  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  to  the  eve,  hue,  dye ;  the 
appearance  of  blood  in  the  face ;  the  tint  of  the 


COLLEGE, kolleclie,s. .91.  A  community; 
a  s  ciety  ojf  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  reli- 
gion ;  the  house  in  which  the  collegians  reside. 
—See  hCoUect. 

COLLEGIAL,  Loi-l^je-al,  a.    Relating  to 

COLLEGIAN,  kol-le'je-ftn,  *.  An  inhabit- 
ant  of  a  college.  - 

COLLEGIATE,  kol-le'je-ete,  a.91. Contain- 
ing a  college,  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a 
college ;  k  collegiate  church  was  such  as  was 
built  at  a  distance  from  die  cathedral,  wherein 
a  number  of  Presbyters  lived  together. 

COLLEGIATE,  kdlleie-ate,  *.  A  member 
of  a  college,  an  university  man. 

COLLET,  kolllt,  j.  99.  Something  that  wept 
about  the  neck ;  that  part  of  a  ring  in  which 
the  stone  is  set. 

To  COLLIDE,  kftMldV,  e.  a.  To  beat,  to 
dash,  to  knock  together. 

COLLIER,  koPyur,  a.  111.  A  digger  of 
coal*;  a  dealer  in  coals  j  a  ship  that  carries 


COLLIERY,  k6Tyur-c,  a.  lit.    The  place 

where  coals  are  dug ;  the  coal  trade. 
COLUFLOWJCR,  UMa^ou-ir,  t.    A  kind 

COLLIGATION,  koMe-ga'sh&n,  a.  A  bind- 

ing  together. 
COLUMATION,  k6l-le-mashun,s.    Aim. 
COLUNE ATION, k6l4in4-asbin,  s.  The 

act  of  aiming. 
COLLIQUABLE,  kol-likwa-bl,  a.    Easily 

atiasulved. 
COLLIQUAM  ENT,kol-lik  wi-n^nt,*.  The 

eabstnnce  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by 

being  melted. 
COIJLJQU  ANT,  kotle-kwtnt,  *.  That  which 

has  the  power  of  melting. 
ToCOLUQU  ATE^kem-kwaie,  v.a.  91.  To 


COLLIQUATION,k6Me-kwi'shon,s.  The 
act  at  melthig :  a  las  or  diluted  state  of  the 
taids  in  animal  bodies. 

CO12JQUAnVE,k0l-tik'-we-tiv,a.  Melt- 
ing, dissolvent. 

COLUQUEFACTION^ol-llk  we  flk'sh&n, 
a    The  act  of  mel ting  together. 

COLLISION,  kol  lkh'on,  s.    Hie  act  of 
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painter;  the  representation  of  any  thing  superfi- 
cially examined ;  palliation ;  appearance!  false 
•how ;  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an  ensign  of 
war. 

To  COLOUR,  kuTlur,  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
some  hoe  or  dye ;  to  palliate,  to  excuse;  to 
make  plausible. 

COLOURABLE,  kullur-4-bl,  a.    Specious, 

plausible. 

COLOURABLY,  kftllkgi-ble,  ad.  Spe- 
ciously,  plausibly.         W 

COLOURED,  kSllurd, part. a. 359.  Streak- 
ed, diversified  with  hues. 

COLOURING,  kul'iur-mg,  s.  410.  The  part 
of  the  painter's  art  that  teaches  to  lay  on  his 
colours. 

COLOURIST,kullM»t,*.  A  painter  who 
excels  in  giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  de- 

CoEoURLESS,  kullur-lls,  a.  Without  co- 
lour, transparent. 

COLT,  kilt,  *.  A  young  horse;  a  young 
foolish  fellow. 

To  COLT,  kolt,  v.  a.  To  befool.   Obsolete. 

COLTS-FOOT,  kolts'fut,  «.     A  plant. 

COLTS-TOOTH,  kolts-too*A',  a.  An  im- 
perfect tooth  in  young  horses;  a  love  of  youth- 
ful pleasure. 

COLTER,  kol'tur,  «.  The  sharp  iron  of  a 
plough. 

C6LTISH,  kolffoh,  a.    Wanton. 

COLUMBARY,  k6-lum1>i-re,  s.  A  dove- 
cot, pigeon-house. 

COLUMBINE,  kdl'um-blne, «.  148.  A  plant 
with  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue ;  the  name  of 
a  female  character  in  a  pantomime. 

COLUMN,  kol'l&m,  «.  411.  A  round  pil- 
lar ;  any  body  pressing  vertically  upon  its  base ; 
the  tone  file  or  row  of  troops ;  half  a  page,  when 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  passing 
through  the  middle. 

COLUMNAR,  ko-lum'nir,  *) 

COLUMNARIAN,  k6l-um-na're-an,  J  * 
Formed  in  columns. 

CO  LURES,  kMurz',  *.  Two  neat  circles  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  world. 

COMATE,  ko-mate',  *.    Companion. 

COMB,  kome,  a.  347.  An  instrument  to 
separate  and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  top  or  crest 
of  a  cock ;  the  cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge 
their  honey. 

To  COMB,  kome,  v.  a.  To  divide  and  ad- 
just the  hair;  to  lay  any  thing  consisting  of 
filaments  smooth,  as  to  comb  wool. 

COMB-BRUSH,  kome'brush,  ~j.    A  brush 

.  to  clean  combs. 

COMB-MAKER,   kome'ma-k&r,   «.     One 

wltose  trade  is  to  make  Combs.* 
To  COMBAT,  kim'bat,  v.  n.  166.    To  fight. 
To  COMBAT,  kum'blt,  ©.  a.    To  oppose.— 

See  To  Collect. 

COMBAT,  kum'blt,  a.  88.  Contest,  bat- 
tle, duel. 

COMBATANT,  kum'ba-tint,  *.    He  that 

•  fights  with  another,  antagonist;  a  champion. 

COMBER,  ko'mur,  «.    lie  wnose  trade  is 

to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the 

spinuer. 

COMB1NATE,  koWbe-nate,  «.  01.  Be- 
trothed, promised. 

COMBINATION,  k6m-be-na'shun,  a.  Union 


for  some  certain  purpose,  association,  league  ; 
union  of  bodies,  commixture,  conjunction; 
copulation  of  ideas. 

To  COMBINE,  k6m-blne ,  v.  a.  To  join  to- 
gether ;  to  link  in  onion  ;  to  agree,  to  accord  ; 
to  join  together,  opposed  to  Analyze. 

To  COMBINE,  kom-bW,  v.  n.  To  coa- 
lesce, to  unite  each  with  other ;  to  unite  in 
friendship  or  design,  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

COMBLESS,  kom'lls,  a.  Wanting  a  comb 
or  crest. 

COMBUST,  kom-bust',  a.  A  planet  not 
above  eight  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun  is 
said  to  be  Combust. — See  To  Collect. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  kom-bua'le-bl,  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  fire. 

COMBUSTIBLENESS,  kom-bus'te-bi-n&% 
s.  Aptness  to  take  fire. 

COMBUSTION,  kflm-bus'tshun,  «.  29]. 
Conflagration,  burning,  consumption  by  fire  ; 
tumult,  hurry,  hubbub. 

To  COME,  kum,  c.  a.  To  remove  from  « 
distant  to  a  nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go ;  to 
draw  near,  to  advance  towards ;  to  move  in 
any  manner  towards  another ;  to  attain  any 
condition ;  to  happen,  to  fall  out. — To  Come 
about,  to  come  to  pass,  to  fall  out,  to  change. 

to  come  round. — lo  Come  again,  to  return. 

To  Come  at,  to  reach,  to  obtain,  to  gain.— To 
Come  by,  to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  require.— To 
.  Come  in,  to  enter,  to  comply,  to  yield,  to  be- 
come modish. — To  Come  in  for,  to  be  early 
enough  to  obtain.—- To  Come  iti  to,  to  join 
with,  to  bring  help  ;  to  complv  with,  to  agree 
to. — To  Come  near,  to  approach  in  excellence. 
—To  Come  of/  to  proceed,  as  a  descendant 
from  ancestors :  to  proceed,  as  effects  from 
their  causes. — To  Come  off,  to  deviate,  tode-, 
part  from  a  rule,  to  escape. — To  Come  off 
from,  to  leave,  to  forbear.— To  Come  on,  to 
advance,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  to 
combat ;  to  thrive,  to  grow  big. — To  Come 
over,  to  repeat  an*  act,  to  revolt — To  Come 
out,  to  be  made  public,  to  appear  upon  trial, 
to  be  discovered. — To  Come  oat  with,  to  give 
vent  to. — To  Come  to,  to  consent  or  yield ;  to 
amount  to. — To  Come  to  himself,  to  recover 
his  senses.— To  Come  to  pass,  to  be  effected, 
to  fall  oat. — To  Come  up,  to  grow  out  of  the 

*  ground  :  to  make  appearance ;  to  come  into 
use. — To  Come  up  to,  to  amount  to,  to  rise 
to. — To  Come  up  with,  to  overtake. — To  Come 
upon,  to  invade,  to  attack. — To  Come,  in  fu- 
turity. 

COME,  kum,  inter}.  Be  quick,  make  no 
delay. 

COME,  kum.  A  particle  of  reconciliation. 
"  Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt.'* 


COMEDIAN,  ko-me'de-an,  a.  293,  S76.    A 

player  or  actor  of  comick  parts ;  a  player  in 
general,  an  actress  or  actor. 

COMEDY,  k6m'me-de,  a.    A  dramatick  re- 
presentation of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 

COMELINESS,  kumle-nes,  *.  Grace,  beau- 
ty, dignity. 

COMELY,  kumle,  a.  165.    Graceful,  de- 
cent 

COMER,  kum'mur,  a.  98.    One  that  comes. 

COMET,  k6m'lt,  a.  99.    A  heavenly  body 

in  the  planetary  region  appearing  suddenly, 

and  again  disappearing. 
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COMETARY,  kom'me-tar4,  513.7a.  Re- 
COMETICK,  ko-ateVik,  609.        J   lating 

COMFIT,  kum'flt, «.  165.  A  kind  of  sweet- 

COMFITURE,  k&m'fe-tahure,  461.   Sweet- 


lb  COMFORT,  knm'fartj  t>.  «.  16ft.  To 
strengthen,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate,  to  con- 
sole, to  strengthen  the  mind  under  calamity. 

COMFORT;  kum'furt,  t.66.  Support,  as- 
sistance; countenance;  consolation,  support 
under  calamity  ;  that  which  gives  consolation 
or  support  —See  To  Collect.    M 

COMFORTABLE,  kum'fur-ti-bl,  a.  Receiv- 
ing comfort,  susceptible  of  comfort,  dispens- 
ing comfort. 

COMFORTABLY,  kWfur-d-ble,  ad.  With 
comfort,  without  despair. 

COMFORTER,  kfinrfor-tar,  $.  One  that 
administers  consolation  in  misfortunes;  the 
title  of  the  third  Fersou  of  the  Holj  Trinity ', 
ike  paraclete. 

COMTORTLESS,  kumtfrt-lls,  a.  With- 
out comfort. 

COMICAL,  koWme-kil,  a.  Raising  mirth, 
merry,  diverting ;  relating  to  comedy,  befitting 
comedy. 

COMICALLY,  kcWme-kil-le,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  raises  mirth  ;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting comedy. 

COMICALNESS,  kftm'me-kil-nls, «.  The 
quality  of  being  comical. 

COMICK,  koWmlk,  a.  Relating  to  come- 
dy; raising  mirth. 

COMING,  kmn'mmg,  i.  410.  The  act  of 
coming,  approach ;  state  of  being  come,  ar- 
rival. 

COMING-IN,  kom-ming-in',  #.  Revenue, 
income. 

COMING,  kum'mlng,  tu  Forward,  ready 
to  come  ;  future,  to  come. 

COMING,  kum'mlng,  port.  a.  Moving  from 
some  other  to  tiiisjplace  ;  ready  to  come. 

COMm  A L,  ko-inish'al,  a.  Relating  to  the 
assemblies  uf  the  people. 

COMITY,  kcWe-te,  «.    Conrtesy,  civility. 

COMMA,  kom'ma,  $.  92.  The  point  which 
denotes  the  distinction  of  clauses,  marked 

To  COMMAND,  kom-mind',  o.  a.  79.  To 
govern,  to  give  orders  to ;  to  order,  to  direct 
to  be  done ;  to  overtook  ;  to  have  so  subject 
as  that  it  may  be  seen. 

To  COMMAND,  k6m-niand',c.  a.  To  have 
the  supi erne  authority. 

COMMAND,  kern-mind',  «.  The  right  of 
commanding,  power,  supreme  authority  ;  co- 
gent a  o  thorn  v,  despostism  ;  the  act  of  com- 
manding, order.— -See  To  CoUtcL 

fy  The  propensity  of  the  unaccented  o  to  fall  into 
Ike  sound  of  short  n  Is  nowhere  more  perceptible 
than  in  the  first  syllables  of  words  beginuing  with 
csf,  rass,  eon,  or  cor,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  se- 
cead  syllable.  This  the  *  in  to  collect  and  college  ; 
at  commend  and  cowtmtnt  ;  In  connect  and  consul; 
at  comet  and  corner,  cannot  be  considered  as  ex. 
aetit  the  same  In  all ;  the  a  in  the  first  word  of  each 
at  these  pairs  has  certainly  a  different  sound  from  the 
suae  letter  In  the  second  ;  and  if  we  appreciate  this 
■eead,  we  shall  and  it  cotnetde'With  that  which  Is  the 
stoat  nearly  related  to  it,  namely,  the  short  ar.  I  have 
Bet,  however,  ventured  to  sabstitate  this  «.•  not  that 
I  think  it  Incompatible  with  the  most  cuircct  and  so- 
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lema  pronunciation,  bot  because,  where  there  b  a 
possibility  of  reducing;  letters  to  their  radical  sound 
without  hurting  the  ear,  this  radical  sound  ought  to  be 
the  model,  and  the  greater  or  less  departure  from  it 
left  to  the  solemnity  or  familiarity  of  the  occasion. 
To  foreigners,  however,  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark,  that  it  would  be  always  better  for  them  to 
adopt  the  at  Instead  of  «.•  this  will  secure  them  from 
the-smsllest  impropriety,  for  native*  only  can  seize 
such  nice  distinctions  as  sometimes  divide  even  judges 
themselves.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  certainly  of  uplnion 
that  this  unaccented  o  might  be  pronounced  like  u,  as< 
he  has  so  marked  it  in  command?  commence,  commis- 
sion, and  commend,  though  not  in  commender;  atid 
in  compare,  though  not  in  comparative  :  but  iu  almost 
every  other  word  where  this  o  occurs  he  has  given  it 
the  sound  It  has  In  constant.  Mr.  Scott  has  exactly 
followed  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these  words,  and  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  has  uniformly  marked  them  all  with  the  short 
sound  of  o.  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  should 
make  any  difference  in  the  first  syllables  of  these 
words,  where  the  letters  and  accents  are  exactly  the 
same,  I  cannot  conceive:  these  syllables  may.be 
called  a  species ;  and,  if  the  occasion  were  not  too 
trifling  for  such  a  comparison,  it  might  be  observed, 
that  as  Nature  varies  ia  individuals,  but  is  uniform  in 
the  species,  so  custom  is  sometimes  various  in  accent* 
ed  syllabl«s,which  are  definitely  and  strongly  marked, 
but  commonly  more  regular  In  unaccented  syllables. 
by  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  common  operation  of 
the  organs  of  pronunciation.— See  the  words  Collect 
and  Domestic. 

COMMANDER,  kdm-man'dor,  s.  He  that 
has  the  supreme  authority,  a  chief;  a  paving 
beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  real  let. 

COMMANDERY,  kdm-man'dur-re,  «.  A 
body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to 
the  same  nation. 

COMMANDMENT,  k6m-mand'ment,  «. 
Mandate,  command,  order,  precept ;  autho- 
rity, power;  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  I)ecaJogae  given  by  God  to  Moses. 

COMMAN  DRESS,  kirn-manure's,  «.  A 
woman  vested  with  supreme  authority. 

COMMATERI  AL,  kom-ma-t£'re-4l,a.  Con- 
sisting of  the  same  matter  with  another. 

COMMATERI  ALITY^om-ml-te-re-al'e-ti 
s.    Resemblance  to  something  in  its  matter. 

COMMEMORABLE, '  k6m-mem'mo-ri-bl, 
a.    Deserving  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 

To  COMMEMORATE,  k6m-mem'mo-iite, 
v.  a.  °1.  To  preserve  the  memory  by  some 
pubDck  act. 

COMMEMORATION,  kom-meWme-ra'- 
shftn,  t.    An  act  of  publick  celebration. 

COMMEMORATIVE,  k6m-mem'mo-ra-tJv, 
a.  157.  Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
any  thine. 

To  COMMENCE,  k&m-mense',  v.  n.  To  be- 
gin, to  make  beginning  ;  to  take  a  new  cba* 
racter.— <See  To  Collect. 

To  COMMENCE,  k6m-mense',  v.  a.  To  be- 
gin, to  make  a  beginning  of,  as  to  commence 
a  suit. 

COMMENCEMENT,  k6m-meWm£nt,  «. 
Beginning,  date ;  the  time  when  degrees  are 
taken  in  an  university. 

To  COMMEND,  kdm-mend',  v. «.    To  re- 

•  present  as  worthyof  notice,  to  recommend  ; 
to  mention  with  approbation  j  to  recommend 
to  remembrance. 

COMMENDABtE,!^"!^}   «. 

Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 

\!y  This  word,  like  Acceptable,  has,  since  John, 
son  wrote  his  Dictionary,  abined  iu  accent  from  the 
second  to  the  first  syllabic.  The  sound  of  the  languaj>i 
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COMMERCIAL,  k$m-meV8hil,«.  Relating 
to  commerce  or  tramck. 

COMMERE, kom-mare', *.  French.  Acorn* 
raoii  mother.     Not  used. 

To  COMMIGRATE,k6m'me-grate,*.».  To 
remove,  by  consent,  from  one  country  to  an* 
other,  ^  , 

COMMIGRATlON,k6m-me-grtahun,t.  A" 

removal  of  a  people  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. 

COMMIN  ATION,  k^m-me-iA'shun,  *.  A 
threat,  a  denunciation  of  punishment:  the  re- 

*  cital  of  God's  threatenings  on  stated  days. 

COMMINATORY,  k6m-mfa'na-tur4,  «. 
Denunciatory,  threatening.  513. 

to  COMMINGLE,  k6m-mfag/ri,  «.  a.  To 
mix  into  one  mass,  to  mix,  to  blend.         - 

To  COMMINGLE,  k6,m-xhlng'gl>  ?•  *•  To 
unite  with  another  thing. 

COMMINUIBLE,k6m.m!n/u-e-bl,a.  Fran- 
gible, reducible  to  powder. 

To  COMMINUTE,  k6m-me-nute,  v.  c.    To 

.    grind,  to  pulverise. 

COMMINUTION,  k6m-me-nu'shftn,  *.  The 
act  of  grinding  into  small  parts,  pulverization. 

COMMISERABLE,  k6m-mfz'£r4-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  compassion,  pitiable. 

To  COMMISERATE,  kom-mfrir-ate,  «.  a. 
91.    To  pity,  to  compassionate. 

COMMISERATION,  k6ni-mlz4r-k/8hin>#. 
Pity,  compassion,  tenderness. 

COMMISSARY,  kom'mls-sajr-e,  «.  An  of- 
ficer made  occasionally,  a  delegate,  a  deputy  ; 
such  as  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  placet 
of  the  diocese  far  distant  from  the  chief  city  ; 
an  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an  army,  and 
regulates  the  procuration  of  provision.  Sea 
To  Collect.  .... 

COMMISSARISHIP,  k6mtafe-B*r4-shIp, 
t.    The  office  of  a  commissary. 

COMMISSION,  koWmfeh'un,  f .  The  act 
of  intrusting  any  thing ;  a  trust,  a  warrant  by 
which  any  tosjt  is  held  ;  a  warrant  bv  which 
a  military  office  is  constituted  ;  a  charge,  a 
mandate,  office';  act  of  committing  a  crime  ; 
sins  of  commission  are  distinguished  from  sins  > 
of  omission  ;  a  number  of  people  joined  in  a 
(rust  or  office  ;  the  state  of  that  which  is  in- 
trusted to  a  number  of  joint  officers,  as,  the 
.broad  seal  was  put  into  commission;  the  or- 
der by  which  a  factor  trades  for  another  per- 

To  COMMISSION,  k6m-mish'in,  v.  a.  To 
empower,  to  appoint. 

COMMISSIONER,  konvmish'On-or,  t.  08. 
One  included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

COMMISSURE,  kdm-mlsh'ure, a.  Joint,  m 
place  where  one  part  is  joined  to  another. 

To  COMMIT,  kom-nuY,  e.  a.  To  intrust, 
to  give  in  trust ;  to  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept 
saw ;  to  send  to  prison,  to  imprison  ;  to  per- 
petrate, to  do  a  fault— See  To  ColUeU 

%y  This  word  was  first  wed  in  Junto's  Letters  la  a 
sense  unknown  to  oar  former  English  writers ;  name- 
ly, to  expose,  to  ventwre,  to  katard.  Tab  tense  Is 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  has  beea  generally 

adopted  by  subsequent  writers. 

COMMITMENT,  k6m-mit'ment,  s.  Act  of 
■ending  to  prison ;  an  order  for  sending  to  pri- 
son. 

COMMITTEE,  konvmlt'te,  ».  Those  f> 
whom  the  consideration  or  ordering  of  any 


certainly  suffers  by  these  transitions  of  accent.  How- 
ever, when  custom  has  once  decided,  we  may  com* 
plain,  but  must  still  acquiesce.  The  accent  on  the  se- 
coud  syllable  of  this  word  is  grown  voig*r,  and  there 
needs  no  other  reason  for  banishing  it  from  polite  pro- 
nunciation. 

CO&MENDABLY,  koWmen-d4-ble,  ad. 
Laudably,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

COMMENDAM,  k6m'men-dim?  t.  Com- 
mendam  is  a  benefice,  which,  being  void,  is 
commended  to  the  charge  of  some  sufficient 
clerk  to  he  supplied. 

COMMEND ATARY,  kdm-mln'dktA-re,  «. 
512.    One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

COMMENDATION,  k6m  roin-dk'shun,  a. 
Recommendation,  favourable  representation ; 
praise,  declaration  of  esteem.— See  To  Coiled. 

COMMENDATORY,  k6m-men'dft-tur-re, 
a.  512.  Favourably  representative ;  contain- 
ing praise.  . 

COMMENDER,  k6m-meWduryt.    Praiser. 

COMMENSALITY,  k6m-men-sarc-te,  a. 
Fellowship  of  table*. 

COMMENSURABILITY,k6m-mSn-8hu-r4- 
bfc'e-te,  «.  Capacity  of  being  compared 
with  another  as  to  the  measure,  or  of  being 
measured  bv  another. 

COMMENSURABLE,  k6m-m£nWr-ri-t>l, 
a.  452.  Reducible  to  some  common  measure, 
as  a  yard  and  foot  are  measured  hy  an  inch. 

COMMENSUR  ABLENESS,  kom-men'shu- 
rA-bl-nes,  «.  Commensurability,  propor- 
tion. 

To  COMMENSURATE,  koWmea'shn-rate, 
«.  a.  91.  To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 

COMMENSURATE,  koWm&'sht-rate,  a. 
9U  Reducible  to  tome  common  measure; 
equal,  proportionable  to  each  other. 

COMMENSURATELY,  kom-men'sho-rate- 
le,  ad.  With  the  capacity  of  measuring, 
or  being  measured  by  some  other  thing. 

COMMENSURATION,  keWmen-snurra'- 
shun,  s.  Reduction  of  some  things  to  Bome 
common  measure. 

To  COMMENT,  kom'ment,  v. «.  To  anno- 
tate, to  write  notes,  to  expound. 

COMMENT,  k6nrnient,  «.  408.  Annota- 
tions on  an  author,  notes,  exposition. 

COMMENTARY,  k6nVmen-ti-re,  t.  An 
exposition,  annotation,  remark;  a  memoir; 
narrative  in  familiar  manner. 

COMMENTATOR,  k6m-men-ta'tuT,«.621. 
Expositor,  annotator. 

COMMENTER,  k6m-mentur,  #.  An  ex- 
plainer, an  annotator. 

COMMENTITIOUS,  konvmin-tish'&i,  *. 
Invented,  imaginary. 

COMMERCE,  komVierse,  a.  Exchange  of 
one  thing  for  another,  trade,  traffick. 

To  COMMERCE,kom-meW,  e.n.  To  hold 
intercourse* 

ty  Milton  has,  hy  the  license  of  his  art,  accented 
thur verb  according  to  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns 
and  verbs  of  the  same  form.  40& 

"  And  looks  cemtme'reing  with  the  skies, 

"  Thy  rape  soul  sitting  in  thy  eyes/ — Pctwtojo. 

But  this  verb,  like  To  Comment,  would,  in  prose,  re- 

qolre  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  In  the  noun. 

Though  Akensldebas  taken  the  same  liberty  with  this 

woi  d  as  MUlon  bad  done  with  that  :— 
*  ■  the  sober  seal 

M  Of  agt,  commenting  on  prodigious  things." 

Plemsurts  of  ban. 
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■utter  is  referred,  either  by  some  court  to 
whops  it  belongs,  or  by  consent  of  partiei. 

&  This  word  is  often  pronounced  improperly  with 
She  accent  ob  Ue  fiist  or  last  syllable. 

COMMITTER,  kinwnlt'tur,  *.  Perpetra- 
tor, hr  that  commits. 

COMMITTABLE,  kim-mlf  ti-bl,  a.  liable 
to  be  committed. 

T»  COMMIX,  k&m-utiu',  v.  a.  To  mingle, 
|o  biettd 

COMMDQON,  kom-mik'shuji,  *.  Mixture, 
incorporation. 

COMMIXTURE,  koWmikrtihire,  #.  291. 
The  act  of  mingling,  the  state  of  being  mill- 
gled  ;  the  mass  formed  by  mingling  different 
tMn*s,  compound. 

COMMODE,  konwnode', a,  The  head-dress 

emur   aarc^Aajaaai 

COMMODIOUS,  kom-mode-as,  or  kom> 
awtyeVos,  a.  SOS,  294,  S70.  Convenient, 
suitable,  accommodate ;  useful,  suitedlo  wants 
or  necessities. 

COMMODIOUSLY,  k$m-mo'de-6s-le,  ad. 
Conveniently ;  without  distress  j  suitably  to  a 
certain  purpose. 

COMMODIOUSNESS,  kojn-moMkfo-nes, 
s.  Convenience,  advantage. 

COMMODITY,  Um-mid'e-t^  #.  Interest, 
advantage,  profit ;  convenience  of  time  or 
place;  wares,  merchandise. 

COMMODORE,  fcom-mo^ore',*.  The  cap- 
tain who  commands  a  squadron  of  ships. 
&  This  It  ana  of  those  words  which  may  have  the 

asvaaf  cheer  oa  the  first  or  Jast  syllable,  aocordlaf  to 

Ms  pBikisa  la  the  sentence.  That  we  say .  "  The  voy- 

"  age  was  made  by  CVaimnrfara  Anson ;  for,  though 

"  he  was  saaoo  aa  admiral  afterwards,  be  went  oat  as 

*  Cmmmai<fr§»   M4,  ttfi. 

COMMON,  kom'mnn,  a.  100.  Belonging 
equally  to  more  than  one ;  having  no  posses- 
sor or  owner ;  vulgar,  mean,  easy  to  be  had, 
not  scarce ;  public*;,  general ;  mean,  without 
birth  or  descent  j  frequent,  useful,  ordinary ; 
prostitute. 

COMMON,  k6m'mnn,  *.  An  open  ground 
equally  used  by  many  persons. 

To  COMMON,  kom'mun,  o.  a.  To  hare  a 
joint  right  with  others  in  some  common  ground. 

COMMON  LAW,  kom'mnn-law',  a.  Cus- 
toms which  have  by  long  prescription  obtained 
the  force  of  laws,  distinguished  from  the  Sta- 
tute law,  which  owes  its  authority  to  acts  of 

COMMON  PLEAS,  koWmun-plees',  #.  The 

king's  court  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall, 

hot  eacsentiy  moveable. 
COMMONABLE,  komtoin-t-bl,  a.    What 

is  held  in  common. 
COMMON  AGE,  kom'mun-aje,  *.  90.    The 

right  of  feeding  on  a  common. 
COMMONALTY,  kfa'mfa-al-te,  s.    The 

common  people ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

COMMONER,  konrin-or,  «.  96.  One  of 
the  common  people ;  a  man  not  noble :  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  bouse  of  commons  ;  one  woo  has  a 
joint  right  in  common  ground  ;  a  student  of 
the  second  rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford ; 

CofiSoSI  ITION,  Vdm-mo-alsh'Qii,  f .  Ad- 
vice, warning. 

COMMONLY,  koln^mmvl^ad.  Frequently, 
usually, 
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COMMONNESS,  k6m'mfa*es,  a,  Equal 
participation  among  many  \  frequent  occur- 
rence, frequency. 

To  COMMONPLACE,k6m-mfa-plase,e.  a. 
To  reduce  to  general  beads. 

COMMONPL  A  CE  BOOK,kftm-mun-pIlse' 
book,  s.  A  book  in  which  things  to  be  re* 
membered  are  ranged  under  general  heads. 

COMMONS,  kom'mfinz,  «.  166.    The  vul- 

1[ar,  the  lower  people ;  the  lower  house  of  par- 
mroent,  by  which  the  people  axe  represented  i 

food,  fare,  diet. 
COMMONWEAL,  k6m-m&n-weer.  528. 
COMMONWEALTH,  k6m-mon-w£UA?  _ 

s.  A  polity,  an  established  form  of  civil  life  ; 

the  public k,  the  general  body  of  the  people , 

a  government  iu  which  the  supreme  power  is 

lodged  in  the  people,  a  republick. 

ty  These  words  have  the  accent  either  oa  the  first 
or  last  syllable ;  but  the  former  Is  accented  more  fre- 
qoeutly  on  the  last,  and  the  latter  on  the  first.— See  ' 
Commodore. 

COMMORANCE,    kom'mo.ranse,      >     m 
COMMORANCY.  kdirfmo-rin-sfc,    J    *' 
Dwelling,  habitation,  residence. 

COMMORANT,k6mW-rant,a.  Resident, 
dwelling. 

COMMOTION,  kom-mo'shun,  t .  Turonlt, 
disturbance,  combustion ;  perturbation,  dis- 
order of  mind,  agitation. 

COMMOTIONER,  kflm-mo'shttn-ur,  $.  A 
disturber  of  the  peace. 

To  COMMO  VE,  kom-moove',  v.  a.  To  dis- 
turb, to  unsettle.  - 

To  COMMUNE, .  Lorn-mane*,  o.  a.  To  con- 
verse, to  impart  sentiments  mutually. 

COMMUNICABILITY,  k6m-fnu-ne-kl- 
bfi'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicated. 

COMMUNICABLE,  k6m-mu'ne-ka-bl,  a. 
That  which  may  become  the  common  posses- 
sion of  more  than  one  ;  that  which  may  be  im-' 
parted,  or  recounted. 

COMMUNICANT,  k6m-mo/ni-kint,s.  One 
who  is  present,  as-  a  worshipper,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  kftm-mtoe-kate,  v.  a. 
—See  To  Command,  To  impart  to  others 
what  is  in  our  own  power ;  to  reveal,  to  im- 
part knowledge. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  kom-mo'ne-kate,  v.» 
91.    To  partake  of  the  blessed  sacrament , 
to  have  something  in  common  with  another, 
as,  the  houses  communicate. 

COMMUNICATION,  kfcn-mu-ne-ka'skfa,- 
s.  The  act  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge ; 
common  boundary  or  inlet ;  intercliange  of 
knowledge ;  conference,  conversation. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  k6m-ma'ne-ki-trr,  a. 
Inclined  to  make  advantages  common,  liberal 
of  knowledge,  not  selfish. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS,  k6m-mfrhe-ka- 
dv.nes,  «.  The  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicative. 

COMMUNION,  kftm-m&ne'ynn,  t.  Inter- 
course,  fellowship,  common  possession  ;  the 
common  or  public  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  a  common  or  public  act  -,  union  in 
the  common  worship  of  any  church.  119. 

COMMUNITY,  kdm-mu'ne-ie,*.  The  com- 
monwealth, the  body  politick ;  common  poa* 
station;  frequency,  commonness. 
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COMMUtABIUTYjk^m-mA.tA-rtl'J.a, $. 
The  quality  of  being  capable  of  exchange. 

COMPUTABLE,  k6^mu't4-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  exchanged  for  something  else. 

COMMUTATION,  k6m-ma-ta'shuji,  $. 
Change,  alteration ;  exchange,  the  act  of  giv- 
ing olc  thing  for  another ;  ransom,  the  act  of 
exchanging  a  corporal  for  a  pecuniary  punish- 
ment. 

COMMUTATIVE,  kom-ra&'t4-t?v,  «.  157. 
Relative  to  exchange. 

To  COMMUTE,  k6m-mute',  v.  a.  To  ex- 
change, to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  to  bay  off,  or'ransora  one  obligation  by 
another.— See  To  Collect.  » 

To  COMMUTE,  k6m-mate',  v.  *.  To  atone, 
to  bargain  for  exemption. 

COMMtTTUAL,  kom-mfrtBhu-ll,  a.  461. 
Mutual,  reciprocal. 

COMPACT,  kim'pikt, «.  499.  A  contract, 
an  accord,  an  agreement. 

To  COMPACT,  kom-pakf,  v.  a.  To  join  to- 
gether with  firmness,  to  consolidate  \  to  make 
oat  of  something ;  to  league  with ;  to  join  to- 

«&ther,  to  bring  into  a  system. 
MP  ACT,  k6m-p4kf,  a.  494.    Firm,  so- 
lid, close,  dense]  brief,  as,  a  compact  dis- 
course. 

COMPACTEDNESS,  kdm-p4k'tSd-n&,  t. 
Firmness,  density. 

COMPACTLY,  k6Wp*ktle,  ad.  Closely, 
densely ;  with  neat  joining. 

COMPACTNESS,  k6m-p4kf nls,  *.  Firm- 
ness, closeness. 

COMPACTURE,  k6m-ptk'tshoxe,  «.  461. 
Structure,  com  pagination. 

COMP AGES,  kflm-pa'j&,  #.  A  system  of 
many  parts  united. 

COMPAGIN ATION,  kflm-pta-je-iuVshun, 
s.     Union,  structure. 

COMPANION,  kdm-pan'yon,  «.  113.  One 
with  whom  a  man  frcq uently  converses,  a  part- 
ner, an  associate ;  a  familiar  term  of  contempt, 
a  fellow. 

COMPANIONABLE,  kam-pan'ySn-t-bl,  a. 
Fit  for  good  fellowship,  social. 

COMPANIONABLY,  k6m-pan'yfin4-blj, 
ad.    In  a  companionable  manner. 

COMPANIONSHIP,  kdm-pan'yttn-8h?p, '«. 
Company,  train ;  fellowship,  association. 

COMPANY,  kam'p4-ne,  «.  16$.  .Persons 

.  assembled  together ;  an  assembly  of  pleasure ; 
persons  considered  as  capable  of  conversation ; 
fellowship;  a  number  of  persons  united  for 
the  execution  of  any  thing,  a  band ;  persons 
united  in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership  ;  a  body 
corporate,  a  corporation ;  a  subdivision  of  a 
regiment  of  foot. — To  bear  Company,  to  as- 
sociate with,  to  be  a  companion  to. —  To  keep 
Company,  to  frequent  houses  of  entertain- 
ment. 

To  COMPANY,  konVpA-ne,  v.  a.  To  ac- 
company, to  be  associated  with.    Obsolete. 

To  COMPANY,  kum'pa-ne,  t>.  n.  To  asso- 
ciate one's  self  with.    Not  used. 

COMPARABLE,  koqi'pl-ri-bl,  a.  Worthy 
to  be  compared,  of  equal  regard.— See  Aca- 
demy, Acceptable,  Commendable,  and  Jncum- 
parablc 

COMPARABLY,  k6m'pft*ra-ble,  ad.    In  a 

manner  worthy  to  be  compared. 
COMPARATIVE,  kom-paYihtiv,  «.    Esti- 
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mated  by  comparison,  not  absolute ;  baring 
the  power  of  comparing  *,  in  grammar,  the 
comparative  degree  expresses  more  of.  any 
quantity  in  one  thing  than  another,  as,  the 
right  hand  is  the  stronger. 

COMPARATIVELY,  kfon-partf-tiv-l*,  ad 
In  a  state  of  comparison,  according  to  esti- 
mate made  by  comparison. 

To  COMPARE,  k&n-pare',  r.  o.  To  make 
one  thing  the  measure  of  another,  to  estimate 
the  relative  goodness  or  badness. — See  To  Coi- 
led. 

COMPARE,  k6m-p*W,  t.  Comparative 
estimate,  comparison;  simile,  similitude,— 
See  To  Command* 

COMPARISON,  kftm-paVe-sin,  s.  The  act 
of  comparing ;  tl>e  state  of  being  compared  ; 
a  comparative  estimate ;  a  simile  in  writing  or 
speaking;  in  grammar,  the  formation  of -an 
adjective  through  its  various  degrees  of  signi- 
fication, as,  strong,  stronger,  strongest 
£?  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of 

Man 


this  word,  because  in  solemn  pronuneUi 
speakers  may  think  It  proper  to  preserve  it ;  but  in 
common  and  unpremeditated  speaking  I  am  convinced 
it  falls  into  the  general  analogy,  and  ts  sank  as  mack 
as  in  Reason,  Season,  Prison,  Sec.  103, 1T0.— See  2b 
Collect. 

To  COMPART,  kftm-parf ,  v.  a.   To  divide. 

COMPARTIMENT,k6in-part'e-ment,«.  A 
division  of  a  picture  or  design. 

COMPARTmON,k6m-plx:tish/Qnf  $.  The 
act  of  comparting  or  dividing;  the  parts 
marked  out  or  separated,  a  separate  part.  • 

COMPARTMENT,  k6m-parrment, «.  Di- 
vision. 

To  COMPASS,  kfim  pns,  v.  a.  165.    To  en- 
circle, to  environ,  to  surround  ;  to  obtain,  to 
procure,  to  attain  ;  to  take  measures  prepara- 
.  tory  to  any  thing,  as,  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  king. 

COMPASS,  kunVpfis,  *.  88,  166.  Circle, 
round  ;  space,  room,  limits ;  enclosure,  cir- 
cumference ;  a  departure  from  the  right  line, 
an  indirect  advance ;  moderate  space,  mode- 
ration, due  limits;  the  power  of  the  voice  to 
express  the  notes  of  music  ;  the  instruments 
with  which  circles  are  drawn ;  the  instrument 
composed  of  a  needle  and  card,  whereby  ma- 
riners steer. 

COMPASSION,  k6m-pash'un,*.  Pity,  com- 
miseration, painful  sympathy.      - 

To  COMPASSION,  kim-paso'to,  r. «.  To 
pity.    Not  used. 

COMPASSIONATE,  kom-pash'ta-ate,  a. 
31.    Inclined  to  pity,  merciful,  tender. 

To  COMPASSIONATE,  kom-pash'on-ate, 
v.  a.  91.    To  pit v,  to  commiserate. 

COMPASSIONATELY,  koWpaah'fin-ate- 
le,  ad.    Mercifully,  tenderly. 

COMPATERNITY,  kom-pa-teVne-te,  i. 
The  state  of  being  a  godfather. 

COMPATIBILITY,  k6m-p*t-e-bll'e-te,  «- 
Consistency,  the  power  of  co-existing  with 
something  else. 

COMPATIBLE,  k6m-pafc-bl,  a.   Suitable 
to,  jit  for,  consistent  with ;  consistent,  agree- 
able. 
YJ  V r.  Naret  ooeerves  that  this  word  ought  to  be 

written  corny  etible,  because  it  comes  from  the  Lama 

compete 

COMPATIBLENESS,  k6m-pfc'e-bl-n2»,n. 

Consistency. 
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COMPATIBLY,  kftm-plfe-ble,  oil.    Fitly, 

suitably.  , 

COM  PATIENT,  kom-pa'flh&it,  a.  Suffering 

COMPATRIOT,  k6m-pa'tre-ttt,«.  166.  One 


of  the  same  country. 

COMPEER,  k6m-peer', «.  Equal,  compa- 
nion, colleague. 

To  COMPEER,  kftm-p&r',  e.  *•  To  be  equal 
with,  to  mate.    Not  used. 

To  COMPEL,  kom-peT,  ©.  a.  To  force  to 
seme  act,  to  oblige,  to  constrain ;  to  take  by 
face  or  violence.— See  T«  CpUeet. 

COMPELLABLE,  k&n-p&la-bl,  «.  That 
■My  be  forced. 

COMPELLATION,k6m-p^Mishun,s.  The 
style  of  address,  as  Sir,  Madam,  &c 

COMPELLER,  kom-p&lur,  «.  He  that 
fasces  another. 

(X)MPEND,koWpeJid, «.  Abridgment,  sum- 
laary,  epitome* 

COMPENDIARIOUS,  k6m-peWje-a're-us, 
a.  194.    Short,  contracted.     , 

COMPENDIOSLTY,  k6m-pen-je-6Ve-te,  a. 
194.    Shortness. 

COMPENDIOUS,  kom-peVjkiis,  a.  Short, 

-  summary,  abridged,  comprehensive. 

COMPENDIOUSLY,  konvpeVje-us-le,  ad. 
S9*>    Shortly,  summarily. 

(X)MPENDlOUSNESS,k^m-peVj£-Ufl-nes, 
a  994.   Shortness,  brevity. 

COMPENDITJM,k6m-r^e-ftm,i.  Abridg- 
ment, summary,  breviate. 

COMPENSABLE,  kom-T^'ea-bl,  a.  That 
which  may  be  recompensed. 

To  COMPENSATE,  k6m-peV§ate, «.  a.  91. 
To  recompense,  to  counterbalance,  to  coun- 
tervail. *  , 

COMPENSATION.  k6m-f5n-sa'shta,  *. 
lUconipense,  something  equivalent 

COMPENSATIVE,  kon^peVsa-tfv,  a.  That 
which  compensates. 

ToCOMPENSE,  k6m-p2nse',  e.  a.  To  com- 
pensate, to  counterbalance ;  to  recompense. 

COMPETENCE,  k6m'pe-te,nse,  J*.  Such  a 

COMPETENCY,  k6m'pe-tin-sM  quantity 
of  any  thing  as  is  sufficient  ;  a  fortune  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  life ;  the  power  or  capacity 
of  a  judge  or  court. 

COMPETENT,  koWpe-tent,  a.  Suitable, 
fit,  adequate,  proportionate ;  without  defect 
or  superfluity;  reasonable,  moderate;  quali- 
fied, at ;  consistent  with. 

COMPETENTLY,  korfpe-t&it-le,  ad.  Rea- 
sonably, moderately  j  adequately,  properly. 

COMPETIBLE,  kim-nlf  4-bl,  a.  Suitable 
to,  consistent  with. 

COMPATIBLENESS,  kftm-plt'e-bl-ne's,  #. 
Suitableness,  fitness. 

COMPETITION,kom-p£-tWua,*.  Rivalry, 
contest ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing. 

COMPETITOR,  kftm-peVe-tfr,  t.  A  rival; 
an  opponent. 

COMPILATION,  kftm-ne-la'tth&n, «.  A  col- 
lection from  various  authors;  an* assemblage, 
a  coacervation. 

To  COMPILE,  k6m-ptte',  v.  a.  To  draw  up 
from  various  authors ;  to  write,  to  compose. 

COMPILEMENT,  kom-pile'ment,  «,  The 
act  of  heaping  up. 
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COMPILER,  kum-pilor,*.  A  collector,  one 

who  frames  a  composition  from  various  authors. 

COMPLACENCE,  kom-^la's&uie,        > 

COMPLACENCY?  kom-pIa'iieW,  J  *\ 
Pleasure,  satisfaotiou,  gratification;  civility, 
complaisance. 

COMPLACENT,  kftm-pla'sint,  a.  Civi), 
affable,  mild. 

To  COMPLAIN,  kom-plW,  r.  n.  To  men- 
tion with  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  inform  against. 

COMPLAINANT,  kom-pla'nant,  s.  One 
who  urges  suit  against  another. 

COMPLAINER,  kdm-pla'nur,  a.  One  who 
complains,  a  lamenter. 

COMPLAINT,  kftm-ptanf , «.  Representa- 
tion of  pains  or  injuries  ;  the  cause  or  subject 
of  complaint ;  a  malady,  a  disease ;  remon- 
strance against. 

COMPLAISANCE,  kom-ple-zaW,  a.  Ci- 
vility, desire  of  pleasing,  act  of  adulation 

COMPLAISANT,  k6m-ple-zanf ,  a.  Civil, 
desirous  to  please. 

COMPLAISANTLY,k6m  pIe-Eant'le,a<f,Ci- 
viily,  with  desire  to  please,  ceremoniously. 

COMPLAISANTNESS,  kfo-ple-Eant'ne*, 
f.    Civility. 

To  COMPLANATE.  k6m-pla'nate,  505.? 

To  COMPLANE,  kim-plane',  J 

v.  a.   To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface. 

COMPLEMENT,  k6m'ple-ment,  *.  Per- 
fection, fulness,  completion ;  complete  set, 
complete  provision,  the  full  quantity. 

COMPLETE,  kdm-plete',  a.  Perfect,  full, 
without  any  defects ;  finished,  ended,  con- 
cluded.— See  To  Collect, 

To  COMPLETE,  kom-plete',  v.  a.  To  per- 
fect, to  finish. 

COMPLETELY,  kdm-pletele,  ad.  Fully- 
perfectly. 

COMPLETEMENT,  k&fi-plete'ment^.  The 
act  of  completing. 

COMPLETENESS,  kom-pletc'ne*,  # .  Per- 
fection. 

COMPLETION,  k6m-ple/8hun, «.  Accom- 
plishment, act  of  fulfilling;  utmost  height, 
perfect  state. 

COMPLEX,  k6m'pleks,«.  Composite,  of 
many  parts,  not  simple. 

COMPLEXEDNESS,  kom-pllk'sid-nes,  #. 
365.  Complication,  involution  of  many  parti- 
cular parts  in  one  integral. 

COMPLEXION,  kom-pllk'shun. «.  Invo- 
lution of  one  thing  hi  another ;  the  colour  of 
the  externa)  parts  of  any  body ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

COMPLEXIONAL,  kom-pleVshon-al,  a. 
Depending  on  the  complexion  or  temperament 
of  the  body. 

COMPLEXIONAJXY,  k6m-pleVshun-iI- 
le,  ad.    By  complexion. 

COMPLEXLY,  k6m'pl£k»-i€,«d.  In  a  com- 
plex manner,  not  simply. 

COMPLEXNESS,  koWpl&s-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  complex. 

COMPLEXURE,  k6m-pleVahnre,  s.  4*1. 

The  involution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

YJ  The  s  in  the  composition  of  *  in  this  word, 
agreeably  to  analogy,  goes  lato  the  sharp  aaplratloa 
**,  as  It  ii  preceded  by  the  sharp  consonant  k  /  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  /  U  pleasure,  goes  into  the  tat 
atoiralloo  za,  as  it  Is  preceded  by  s  vowel.  47t. 
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COMPLIANCE,  kora-pittrae, «.    The  act 

of  yielding,,  accord,  submission ;  a  disposition 
to  yield  lo  others. 

COMPLIANT.  kAn-pli'lnt,  €.  Yielding, 
bending ;  civil,  CorapuMsant. 

To  COMPLICATE,  k6m'ple-kate,  v.  a.  To 
entangle  °*e  "I**  uwtbar,  to  join ;  to  nuke  by  invo- 
lotion  ol  parts ;  to  form  by  complication,  to  form  by 
the  anion  of  several  parts  into  one  integral. 

COMPLICATE,  k6m'pl£-Ute,  a.  91.  Com- 
pounded of  a  multiplicity  of  parte. 

COMPLICATENESS,  k6m'ple-kate-nlB,  s. 
Tbe  stale  of  being  com  i<  Heated,  intricacy. 

COMPLICATION,  kom-ple-ka'shun- «.  Tbe 
act  of  involving  one  thing  m  another ;  the  inte- 
gral consisting  of  many  things  involved. 

COMPLICE,  k6m'plls,«.  One  who  is  united 
with  others  in  an  ill  design,  a  confederate, 
%y  Tills  word  Is  only  in  use  among  the  lowest  vul- 
gar as  a  contraction  of  Accomplice. 

COMPLIER,k6m-pll'&r^.A  man  of  easy  temper. 

COMPLIMENT,  kWple-mint, «.  An  act 
or  expression  of  civility,  usually  understood 
to  mean  less  than  it  declares. 

To  COMPLIMENT,  kflm'ple-roent,  v.  a.  To 
sooth  with  expressions  of  respect,  to  flatter. 

COMPLIMENTAI^k6m-j>le-meVtaV.  Ex- 
pressive of  respect  or  civility. 

COMPLIMENTALLY,  k6m-ple-men'tal4e, 
tut.    In  the  nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 

COMPLIMENTER,  komple-men-tir,  #. 
One  given  to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

To  COMPLORE,  k6m-plore',  e.  n.  To  make 

lamentation  together. 
COMPLOT,k«n'plo*.*.    A  confederacy  1n 

some  secret  crime,  a  pwt. 

\y  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr.  Sheridan's  ac* 
eeataaUon,  as  more  agreeable  Jo  analogy  than  Dr. 
Johnson's,  and  have  differed  from  both  in  the  noon 
comport,  for  the  same  reason.  4M. 

To  COMPLOT,  k6m-pl6t',  v.  a.  To  form  a 
plot,  to  conspire. 

COM  PLOTTER,  k6m-pl6t'tur,  «.  A  con- 
spirator, one  joined  in  a  plot 

To  COMPLY,  k6m-pll',  «.  a.  To  yield  to, 
to  be  obsequious  to. 

COMPONENT,  k6m-po'nint,  a.  That  which 
constitutes  the  compound  body. 

ToCOMPORT,k6m/port>B.To  agree,to8uit. 

ToCOMPORT,k6m-port>.a.To  bear,  to  endure. 

COMPORT,  k9m/p6lt,«.492.Bebaviourfcondact. 

COMPORTABI£,k6m-por/ti-bUa.Consistent. 

COMPORTANCE,k6m-por/tlnse^.Bebavlonr 

COMPORTMENT,kdm-port'ment,*Behaviour 

To  COMPOSE,  kdm-poze',  v.  a.  To  form  a 
mass  by  joining  different  things  together ;  to 
place  any  thing  in  its  proper  form  and  method ; 
to  dispose,  to  put  in  the  proper  state ;  to  put 
together  a  discourse  or  sentence ;  to  consti- 
tute by  being  parts  of  a  whole ;  to  calm,  to 
quiet ;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business  ; 
to  adjust^  to  settle,  as,  to  compose  a  difference ; 
with  printers,  to  arrange  the  letters;  m  masick, 
to  form  a  tune  from  the  different  musical 
notes.— See  To  Collect. 

COMPOSED,  kom-pozd',  pari.  a.  Calm, 
serious,  even,  sober* 

COMPOSEDLY,  kom-po'c£d4e,  ad.  864. 

Calmly,  seriously. 

COMPOSEDNEBS,  k6m-po'*id-nes,  s.  $66. 

Sedateness,  calmness. 
COMPOSER,  k6m-po'zir,  «.    An  author,  a 

writer ;  be  that  adapts  the  niusiek  to  words. 


COMPOSITE,  kom-p&rft, «.  140.  The  Com- 
posite order  in  architecture  is  the  last  of  tbe 
five  orders,  so  named  because  its  capital  is 
composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  orders  ;  it 
ia  also  called  the  Roman  aud  Italic*,  order. 

COMPOSITION,k6m-po-zl8h'on,  «.  The  act 
of  forming  an  integral  of  various  dissimilar 
parts;  the  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  into  com- 
plication, opposed  to  analysis ;  a  mass  foi  wed 
by  mingling  different  ingredients  ;  the  slate  of 
being  compouuded,  umon,conjunctioo;  the  ar» 
raugementof  various  figures  in  a  picture ;  writ* 
ten  work;  the  act  of  discharging  a  debt  by  pay- 
log  i>art ;  consistency,  congruity ;  in  grammar, 
the  joining  words  together;  a  certain  method  of 
demonstration  iit  m  at  tie  nia  ticks,  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  analytical  method,or  of  resolution, 

COMPOSITIVE,  konvpoVe-tiv,  a.  Com- 
pounded, or  having  the  power  of  compounding. 

COMPOSITOR,  k6m-p6z'e-tar,  e.  He  that 
ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

COMPOST,  kdm'post,  * .    Manure. 

COMPOSTURE,   k6m-p6Vtshure,  s.  4«1. 

-   Soil,  manure.     Not  used. 

COMPOSUREykom-po'zhare,*.46«.  The  ac* 
of  coraposiogor  inditing.;  a/rangeraent,  combi- 
nation, order ;  the  form  arising  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  various  parts ;  frame,  make ;  rela- 
tive adjustroent;comfH#sition(rf rained  discourse? 
sedateness,  calmness,  tranquillity ;  agreement, 
composition,  settlement  or  differences.  * 

COMPOTATTON,  k^n-po-tashon,  #.  The> 
act  of  drinking  together. 

COMPOTATOR.  kom-po-ti/tir.  One  that 
drinks  wjtb-aaether. 

COMPOTOR,  kom-potux.   One  that driaka 

.  wish  another. 
fcT  1  have  not  found  either  of  these  words  In  any 

of  our  Dictionaries,  and  have  ventured  to  place  them 

here  only  a*  conversation  words :  the  former  as  the) 

more  usual,  the  latter  as  more  correct.  They  are  neater 

expressions  than  any  in  oar  language,  and  convey  a 

much  less  offensive  idea  than  a  jwf  companion,  a  good 

felknc>  &c.  &c. 

ToCOMPOUND,kojn-pound',r.a.  To  mingle 
many  ingredients  together ;  to  form  one  word 
from  one,  two,  or  more  words  ;  to  adjust  a  difr 
ference,  by  recession  from  the  rigour  of  claims; 
to  discharge  a  debt,  by  paying  only  part. 

To  COMPOUND,  k6m-pottnd>.».  To  come 
to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating  something; 
to  bargain  in  the  lump. 

COMPOUND,  kfcn'po&nd,  a.  492.   Formed 

out  of  many  ingredients,  not  single;  composed 
oflwo  or  more  words. 

COMPOUND,  k6m'pound, «.  498.  The  man* 

formed  by  the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPOUNDABLE,k6m-pSnn'di-hl,a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  compounded. 

COMPOUNDER,k6m-p&an'dux,«.  One  who 
endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agree- 
ment ;  a  mingler,  one  who  mixes  bodies. 

To  COMPREHEND,  k6m-pre-hind',  e.  a. 
To  comprise,  to  include;  to  contaiu  in  the 
mind,  to  conceive. 

COMPREHENSIBLE,  k6m-pre-heWse-bl, 
a.  Intelligible,  conceivable. 

COMPREHENSIBLY,kcWpre-heVse-ble, 
atf.Wltb  great  power  of  siEni6cattonoranderatsiidinj| 

COMPREHENSION,  kom-pr^heoahAi^  «. 
The  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or  contain- 
iiig,  iaolosion ;  summary,  epitome,  compca- 
dium ;  knowledge,  capacity,  power  om  the 
mind  to  admit  idea*. 

US 
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COMPREHENSIVE,  kom-pre-heVerv,  a. 
Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  under- 
stand ;  having  the  quality  of  comprising  mncK. 

COMPREHENSIVELY,  keWpre-hen'sivw 
le\ed-  In  a  cctnprehensivB  manner, 

COMPREHENSIVENESS,  k6m-pr*-heV- 
siv-nee,  *.  The  quality  of  including  muck 
In  a  few  words  or  narrow  compass. 

To  COMPRESS,  kftm-pres',  v.  a.  To  force 
into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  embrace, 

COMPRESS,  kom'pres,  t.  492.  Bolsters  of 
fiueti  rags. 

COMPRESSIBILITY,  koWpreW-biLle- 
te,  *.  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be 
brought  by  force  into  a  narrower  compass. 

<X>MPRESSIBLE^6m-preVae-bl,a.  Yield- 
ing  to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought 
nearer  to  another. 

COMPRESSIBLENESS,  k6m-pres's*-bU 
nes,  *.  Capability  of  being  pressed  close. 

COMPRESSION,  konvprSsh'un, «.  The  act 
of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to 
each  other  by  violence. 

COMPRESSIVE,  koWpreah'shure,  t .  452. 
The  met  or  force  of  one  body  pressing  against 
another. 

To  COMPRINT,  kom-prmf ,  e.  a.  To  print 
together ;  to  print  auotber's  copy,  to  the  pie* 
jndiceof  the  rightful  proprietor. 

To  COMPRISE,  konvprW,  v.  a.  To  con- 
tain, to  include. 

COMPROBATION,  kan-pro-ha'shun,  #. 
Proof,  attestation. 

COMPROMISE,  koWpro-mke,  *.  A  mn* 
teal  promise  of  pardes  at  difference,  to  refer 
their  controversies  to  arbitrators  ;  an  adjust- 
ment of  a  difference  of  parties  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

lb  COMPROMISE,  kdm'pro-mlze,  v. a.  To 
adjust  a  compact  by  mutual  concessions,  to 
accord,  to  agree. 

COMPROMISSORIAL,k6m.pro-mnvs6're- 
4l,c   Relating  to  compromise. 

COMPROVINCIAL,  k6m-pro-vin'shal,  s. 
Belonging  to  the  same  province. 

COMPT,  kount,  «.  407.  Account,  computa- 
tion, reckoning.    Not  used. 

to  COMtT.  Count,  v.  a.  To  compute,  to 
number.  We  now  use  To  Count 

COMPTIBLE,  koun'te-M,  a.  Accountable, 
ready  to  give  account.    Obsolete. 

To  COMPTROLL,  kdn-troli',  v.  a.  84,  406. 
To  control,  to  overrule,  to  oppose. 

COMPTROLLER^on-trMor,  s.  Director, 
supervisor. 

COMPTROLLERSHIP,kon-troluT-sl4p,s. 
Superintendence.  ^  . 

COMPULSATIYELY^m-pul'si-tiy-le^. 
By  constraint. 

COMPULSATORY,  kont-pul'sa-tur-e,  d. 
Having  the  force  of  compelling.— See  Domes- 
tic*. MS. 

COMPULSION,  kom-pil'snfin,  $.  The  act 
of  compelling  to  something,  force }  the  state  of 
being  compelled. 

COMPULSIVE,  kftm-pui'sfr,  a.  Having  the 

power  to  compel,  forcible.    m 
COMPULSIVELY,  kom-pul'slv-li,  ad.  By 

sstce,  be  violence.  „       »    «     - 

(IMPULSIVENESS,  kum-pul'slT-Bes,  s. 

Fosse,  compulsion 

ist 


COMPULSORILY,kom^ul'8o~re-le,ad.In  a 
compulsory  or  forcible  manner,  by  violence. 

COMPULSORY,  k6m-pul'Bar4,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  compelling  .'-See  Xhmatick.  512. 

COMPUNCTION,  kom*pune/shun,  a.  The 
power  of  pricking;  stimulation;  repentance, 
contrition. 

COMPUNCnOtfS,k6m.pliis/Bhu8,  a.  Re- 
pentant.    _____ 

COMPUNCTIVE,  kont-pung'tir,  a.  Causing 
remorse. 

COMPURGATION^om-pur-gaehfa^.TTie 
practice  of  justifying  any  roan's  veracity  by 
the  testimony  of  another.. 

COMPURGATOR,  k6m-pur-ga'tftr.  s.  One 
who  bears  bis  testimony  to  the  credibility  off 
another.  , 

COMPUTABLE,  kom-pu'ti-M,  a.  Capable 
of  being  numbered. 

COMPUTATION,  kora-*A-ta'sbun,  $.  lie 

.  act  of  reckoning,  calculation;  the  sum  col- 
lected or  settled  by  calculation. 

To  COMPUTE,  kdm-pute',*.  a.  To  reckon, 
to  calculate,  to  count. 

COMPUTER,  k6m-pu'tur,  t.  Reckoner,  ac- 
countant. 

COMPUTIST,  kom'pu-tfst,  s.  Calculator, 
one  skilled  in  computation. 

COMRADE,  kum'rade,  s.  165.  One  who 
'  dwells  hi  the  same  house  or  chamber  ;  a  com- 
panion, a  partner. 

CON,  kon.  A  l^tin  insejjarable  pi-position, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies 
union,  as  Concourse,  a  running  together. 

CON,  kon,  erf.  An  abbreviation  of  tvwfrv. 
On  the  opposite  side,  against  another,  as,  to 
dispute  pro  and  eon. 

To  CON,  kin,  v.  a.  To  know ;  to  study ; 
to  fix  in  the  memory. 

To  CONCAMER ATE,  kin-kim'e-rate,  v.  a. 
$1,  406.    To  arch  over,  to  vault. 

To  CONCATENATE,  kfa-Ufe-naf e,  v.  a. 
To  link  together. 

CONCATENATION,  kdn-kit-e-nk'shun,  s. 
A  series  of  links. 

CONC A VATION,  k6ng-U-va'shun,  s.  lfce 

act  of  making  concave. 

.  \!y  As  Ike  secondary  accent  it  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  and  the  n  comes  before  hard  e,  It 
has  the  ringing  sound-  as  orach  as  if  the  principal  ac- 
cent were  upon  it.  #08, 40Q,  «!£. 

CONCAVE,  kons/kkve,  a.  406,  409,  4*2. 
Hollow,  opposed  to  convex. 

CONCAVENESS,k6ns/kiTe.nes,«.  Hot- 
lowness. 

CONCAVITY,  kon-kav'e>t&,*.  Internal  sur- 
face of  a  MUm  spherical  or  spherofdical  body. 

CONCAVO-CONCAVE,  koo-_a>o-kong'- 
kave,  a.  408.  Concave  or  hollow  on  both 
sides. 

CONCAVO-CONVEX,k6n-kiVo-kon'veks, 
a.    Concave  One  way,  and  convex  the  other. 

CONCAVOUS,  kon-ki'vus,  a.    Concave. 

CONCAVOUSLY,  kftn-ka'vus-le,  ad.  With 

hollow  ness. 
To  CONCEAL,  kftn-sele',  c.  «.   To  hide,  to 

keep  secret,  not  to  divulge. 
CONCEALABLE,  kon-seTi-bl,  a.  Capable 

of  being  concealed 
CONCEALEDNESS,  kfa-scl&niajS.  Pi* 

vity,  obscurity. 
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CONCEALER,  fcftii-selir, a.  He  that  con- 
ceals any .  thing. 

CONCEALMENT,  kon-sele'mint, a.  The 
act  of  hiding,  secrecy ;  the  state  of  being  hid, 
privacy ;  hiding-place,  retreat. 

To  CONCEDE,  kon-aede,  t>.  a.  To  admit, 
to  grant* 

CONCBIT.kon-*ete>.  Ctoccptioii,thoiight, 
idea ;  understanding,  readiness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  fancy,  fantastical  notion ;  a  fond  opinion 
of  one's  self;  a  pleasant  fancy.— Out  of  Con- 
ceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of. 

To  CONCEIT,  kdn-sete',  v.  a.  To  imagine, 
to  believe. 

CONCEITED^kon-se'tld,  part.  a.  Endowed 
with  fancy ;  proud,  fond  of  himself;  opi- 
nionative. 

CONCEITEDLY,  kdn-se'tid-le,  ad.  Fanci- 
fully, whimsically.  ,    . 

CONCEITEDNESS,  kdn  .  Betid  -  n£s,  «. 
Pride,  fondness  of  himself. 

CONCE1TLESS,  kan-aeteles,  a.  Stupid, 
without  thought. 

CONCEIVABLE,  kfln-ae'vkbl,  a.  That  may 
be  imagined  or  thought j  that  may  be  under- 
stood or  believed.  „ 

CONCEI VABLENESS,  k6n-se'vi-bi-nev- 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

CONCEIVABLY,  kon-se'vi-ble,  ad.  In  a 
conceivable  manner. 

To  CONCEIVE,  kfln-seve',  v.  a.  To  admit 
into  the  womb j  to  form  in  the  mind ;  to  com- 
prehend, to  understand ;  to  think,  to  be  of 
opinion. 

To  CONCEIVE,  kin-seve',  t>.  n.  To  think, 
to  have  an  idea  of;  to  become  pregnant. 

CONCEIVER,  k6n-se'vur,  a.  One  that  un- 
derstands or  apprehends. 

CONCENT,  kon-senf,  a.  Concert  of  voices, 
harmony ;  consistency. 

To  CONCENTRATE,  kon-sSVtrate,  v. a.  91. 
To  drive  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  drive  to* 
wards  the  centre. 

CONCENTRATION,  kftn-sen-tra'shun,  a. 
Collection  into  a  narrower  space  round  the 
centre.  

To  CONCENTRE,  kon-seVttbr,  v.  a.  416. 
To  tend  to  one  common  centre. 

To  CONCENTRE,  kftn-seVtur,  ».  a.  To 
emit  towards  one  centre. 

CONCENTRICAL,  kin-sen'tre-ail,      > 

CONCENTRICK, kon-sin'trlk,  J  a* 

Having  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPTACLE,  kftn-slp'tl-kl,  a.  405. 
That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained,  a  vessel. 

CONCEPTIBLE,  kAo-aep'te-bl,  a.  Intelli- 
gible, capable  to  be  understood. 

CONCEPTION,  kon-aep'shtm,  a.  The  act 
of  conceivings,  or  quickening  with  pregnancy ; 
the  state  of  oeing  conceived;  notion,  idea; 
sentiment,  purpose;  apprehension,  know- 
ledge ;  conceit,  sentiment,  pointed  thought* 

CONCEPTIOUS,  kon-sep  shfo,  a.  Apt  to 
conceive,  pregnant 

CONCEPTIVE,  kfln-alp'tlv,  a.  Capable  to 
conceive. 

To  CONCERN,  k6n-s irn',  v.  a.  To  relate 
to;  to  belong  to;  to  affect  with  some  pas- 
sion ;  to  interest,  to  engage  by  interest ;  to 
disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 

QONCERN,  kin-seW,  a.  Business,  affair; 
interest,  engagement,  importance,  moment; 
passion,  affection,  regard. 
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CONCERNING,  kon-aer'nlng,  prep.    Re- 

latingto,  with  relation  to. 
CONCERNMENT,  kin-alrn'mlnt,  a.    The 

thing  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  interested, 

business,  interest ;  intercourse,  importance  j 

interposition,  meddling ;  passion,  emotion  off 

mind* 
To  CONCERT,  kon-aerf ,  v.  a.  To  settle  any 

thing  in  private,  by  mutual  communication  ; 

to  settle,  to  contrive,  to  adjust 
CONCERT,  k6n's3rt,  a.    Communication  of 

designs ;  a  symphony,  many  performers  play- 
ing the  same  tune. 
CONCERT  ATION,k6n-seVta'shrov.  Strife, 

contention. 
CONCERT ATIVE,  k6n-seYt4-tiv,  a.    Con- 

tentious. 
CONCESSION,  k6n-seVshun,  a.  The  act  of 

yielding  ;  a  grant,  the  tiling  yielded. 
CONCESSIONARY,  kon-seVshan-fc-e,  c 

Given  by  indulgence. 
CONCESSIVELY,  kon-seVslv-le,  ad.    By 

way  of  Concession. 
CONCH,  k6ngk,  a.  408.  A  shell,  a  sea  shell. 
CONCHOID,  kdng'kofd, a.*  The  name  of  a 

curve,  the  property  of  which  is  to  approach 

perpetually  nearer  to  a  line,  without  ever  being 

able  to  touch  it 
To  CONCILIATE,  k6n-sli'yate,  e.  a.  91, 

113.     'iV  gain  over,  to  reconcile. 
CONCILIATION,  kdn-sfU -k'shun,  a.  The 

act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 
CONCILIATOR,  *  kan-sil-c-a'tur,  a.     One 

that  makes  peace  between  others. , 
CONCILIATORY,  kon-sil'e-Uur-e,  a.  Re- 
lating to  reconciliation.  —See  Vomestick. 

J3*  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  nppn  tbe^  in 
this  word,  hot  all  oar  other  Orfboi'pist*  place  it  more 
properly  upon  tbe  second  syllable.  512. 

CONCINNiTY,  k6n-sra'ne-te,  a.   Decency, 

fitness. 
CONCINNOUS,k6n-8innua,a.  Becoming, 

pleasant 
CONCISE,  k6n-slse',  a.    Brief,  short. 
CONCISELY,k6n-8!8e1e,ad.Briefly,8hortfy. 
CONCISENESS,  k6n-sUe'nes,  a.    Brevity, 

shortness. 
CONCISION,  k6n-s!zh'zhan,  a.     Cutting 

off,  excision. 
CONCITATION,  kon-se-ta'shon,  a.  The  act 

of  stirring  up. 

CONCLAMATTON,  kong-kli-ma'shun,  a 
408.    An  outcry. 

CONCLAVE,  k&nglclaTe,  a.  408.  Private 
apartment ;  the  room  in  which  the  cardinals 
meet,  or  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals;  a 
close  assembly.— See  To  CoUtet. 

To  CONCLUDE,  kon-klude',  r.  a.  To  collect 
by  ratiocination ;  to  decide,  to  determine ;  to 
end,  to  finish. 

To  CONCLUDE,  kon-kl&de',  v.  is.  To  per- 
form  the  last  act  of  ratiocination,  to  deter- 
mine ;  to  settle  opinion ;  finally  to  determine ; 
to  end. 

CONCLUDENCY,  kta-klu'deW,  a.  Con- 
sequence,  regular  proof. 

CONCLUDENT,  k6n-kla'dent,  a.  Decisive. 

CONCLUSIBLE,  kon-kla-ze-bl,  m  410 
Determinable. 

CONCLUSION,  kto-kJa'ahftn,  a.  Determi- 
nation, final  decision ;  collection  from  prepc 
sitions  premised,  consequence  ;  the,  close-;  the 
event  of  experiment;  the  end,  the  upshot* 
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CONCLUSIVE,  kon-klfc'slv,  «.  158,  438. 
Decisive,  giving  the  last  determination ;  regu- 
larly consequential. 
CONCLUSIVELY,  kon-klu'slv-le,  ad.  De- 
cisively. 
CONCLUSIVENESS,   kfln-kla'slT-nes,  s. 

Power  of  determining  the  opinion. 

To  CON  COAGULATE,  k6ng-ko-aYgn  late, 

*.  a.  406.   To  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 

CONCOAGULATION,  k6ng-ko4g-gi-la'- 

shun,  #.    A  coagulation  by  which  different 

bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 

To  CONCOCT,  kon-kokt',  v.a.  To  digest  by 

the  stomach ;  to  purify  by  heat. 
CONCOCTION, kdn-kok'shun, «.  Digestion 

in  the  stomach,  maturation  by  beat.    . 
CONCDLOUR,k6n-kullur,  a.  Of  one  colour. 
CONCOMITANCE,  koVktoe-taase,  \ 
CONCOMITANCY,  k6n-kdm'e-tan-s4,  J 

Subsistence  together  with  another  thing. 
CONCOMITANT,  k6n-k6m'e-tant,  a.  Con. 

joined  with,  concurrent  with. 
CONCOMITANT,k6nJc6m/e-tant^.Compa. 

nion,  person  or  thing  collaterally  connected. 
CONCOMITANTLY,k6i>-k6m'e-tant-le,ad. 

In  company  with  others. 
To  CONCOMITATE,  kdn-kom'e-tate,  e.  a. 

To  be  connected  with  any  thing. 
CONCORD,  kons/kord,  *.  408.   Agreement 
between  persons  and  things,  peace*  union,  har- 
mony, concent  of  sounds ;  principal  gramma- 
tical relation  of  one  word  to- another. 
CONCORDANCE,  kdn-kortfose,  «.  496. 
Agreement)  a  book  which  shows  in  how  many 
texts  of  Scripture  any  word  occurs. 
%y  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Scou,  Nares,  Perry, 
Bailey,  Entick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Kenriek, 
all  eoncar  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
of  this  word  In  both  its  senses;  and  every  plea  of  distinc- 
tion is  trifling  against  all  these  aaiborlues,  and  the  dia- 
eordanc*  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  SeeTWfowi. 

CONCORDANT,  kon-koYdant,  a.  Agree- 
able, agreeing. 

CONCORDATE,  k&n-koYdate,  s.  91.  A 
compact,  a  convention. 

COHCORPORAL,  kon-kor'po-ral,  a.  Of 
the  same  body. 

To  CONCORPORATE,k6n-kor/po-rate,e.a. 
91.    To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance. 

CONCORPORATION,k6n-kor-po-ra'shun, 
a.    Union  in  one  moss* 

CONCOURSE,  kongTcorse,  $.  408.  The 
confluence  of  many  persons  or  things ;  the  per- 
sons assembled  ;  the  point  of  junction  or  in- 
tersection of  two  bodies 

CONCREMATION,  k6ng-kre-ma/shan>  *. 
The  act  of  burning  together. 

CONCREMENT,  kongTere-meiit,  «.  408. 
The  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

•CONCRESCENCE,  kon-kreVsense;  «.  The 
act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the  union  of  se- 
parate particles. 

To  CONCRETE,  k6n-krete',  v.  n. ,  To  coa- 
lesce into  one  mass. 

To  CONCRETE,  kdn-krete',  ».  a.  To  form 
by  concretion. 

CONCRETE,  k6n-krke'  a.  408.  Formed 
by  concretion ;  in  logics,  not  abstract,  ap- 
plied to  a  subject. — See  Discrete. 

CONCRETE,  kong'krete,  *.  408.  A  mass 
formed  by  concretion. 

CONCREXELY,k6n4orete1t,ad.In  a  manner 
Indoding  the  subject  with  the  predicate. 

CONCRETENESS,k6n-krcte  ne«,  #.  Coagu- 
Ution  collection  of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 


CONCRETION,  kon-kre'shin,  #.  The  act 
of  concreting,  coalition ;  the  mass  formed  by 
a  coalition  of  separate  particles. 

CONCRETIVE,  kon-kre'tiv,a.  Coagulative. 

CONCRETURE,  k6n-kre'tshure,  $.  461.  A 
mass  formed  by  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE,k6n-ku  be-nlge,s.91.  The 
act  of  living  with  a  woman  not  married 

CONCUBINE,  kftn^ku-blne, «.  408.  A  wo- 
man kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 

t3  Anciently  this  word  signified  a  woman  who  was 
married,  bat  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  husband's  property. 

To  CONCULC ATE,  k6n-kuTkate,  e.  a.   To 

tread  or  trample  under  foot     A 
CONCULCATION,   k8ng-kul-ka'shun,   «• 

408.    Trampling  with  the  feet. 
CONCUPISCENCE,    k6n:ku'pe-sense,    #. 

510.    Irregular  desire,  libidinous  wish. 
CONCUPISCENT,k6n.kn/pe.8int,a.Libidi- 

nous,  lecherous.  .     A 

CONCUPISCENTIAL,k6n-ka-pe-sen'shaJ, 

a.    Relating  to  concupiscence. 
CONCUPISCIBLE,  k6n-ku'pe-se-bl,  a.  Im- 
pressing desire. 
To  CONCUR,  k&n-kuV,  v.  *.  408.    To  meet 

in  one  point ;  to  agree,  to  join  in  one  action  ; 

to  be  united  with,  to  be  conjoined ;  to  contri- 
bute to  one  common  event. 
CONCURRENCE,  kin-kar're'nse,      ">     . 
CONCURRENCY,  kfln-kur're'n-se,    $    ## 

Union,  association,  conjunction;  combination 

of  many  agents,  or  circumstances  ;  assistance,! 

help  ;  joint  right,  common  claim. 
CONCURRENT,  kdn-kfirVent,  a.    Acting 

in  conjunction,  concomitant  in  agency. 
CONCURRENT,   kdn-kurtr&it,   $.     That 

which  concurs* 
CONCUSSION,  kftn-kfish'nn,  *.  The  act  of 

shaking,  tremefaction. 
CONCUSSIVE,  kftn-k&s'sfr,  a.  Having  the 

power  or  quality  of  shaking. 
ToCONDEMN,'fc6n-deW,t.a.To6nd  gailty, 

to  doom  to  punishment  ;  to  censure,  to  blame* 
CONDEMNABLE,kdn-dem'ni-bl,a.  Blame- 
able,  culpable. 
CONDEMNATION,   kfa-dlm-na'sh&n,  «. 

The  sentence  by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to 

punishment. 
CONDEMNATORY,  k6n-dlm'nax-tar-e,  a\ 

Passing  a  sentence  of  coudemuatioii,— -See 

Domcstick,  512. 
CONDEMNER,  kdn-deWnur,  *.  411.    A 

blamer,  a  censurer. 
CONDENSABLE,  k6n-deVs4-b1,  a.    That 

which  is  capable  of  condensation. 
To  CONDENSATE,  kfln-dln'sate,  r.  a.  91. 

To  make  thicker. 
To  CONDENSATE,  k6n-deVsate,  v.  n.  To 

grow  thick. 
CONDENSATE,  kftn-deVsate,  a.  01.  Made 

.thick,  compressed  into  less  space. 
CONDENSATION,  kAn-deWa'shan,!.  The 

act  of  thickening  any  body  ;  opposite  to  rare- 
faction* 
To  CONDENSE,  k6n-d£nse',  v.  «.  To  make 

any  body  more  thick,  close,  and  weighty. 
To  CONDENSE,  kin-dense',  ©.  u.  To  grow 

close  and  weighty. 
CONDENSE,  k6n-deW,  a.  Thick,  dense. 

close. 
CONDENSER,  k6n-deVsfir,  #.    A  vessel, 
wherein  to  crowd  the  air. 


CON  CON 

way ;  to  attend  In  civility  ;  to  manage,  v,  to 

conduct  an  affair ;  to  head  an  army. 
CONDUCTITIOUS^6n-d&k-t?shtns,ii.Hired# 
CONDUCTOR,kon-duk'tur,s.418.  A  leader, 

one  who  shows  another  the  way  by  accompa- 
nying him  ;  a  chief,  a  general ;  a  manager,  a 

director :  an  instrument  to  direct  the  knife  in 

cutting  for  the  stone. 
CONDUCTRESS,  kon-duk'tres,*.  A  woman 

that  directs* 
CONDUIT,  kun'dit,  a.  165,  Ml.  A  canal  of 

pipes  for  the  conveyance  or  waters ;  lite  pipe 

or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn. 
CON  DUPLICATION,  kon-du-ple-ka'shftn, 

s.    A  doubling ;  a  duplicate* 
CONE,  kone,  a.  A  solid  body,  of  which  the 

base  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point. 
To  CONFABULATE,  kon-fAb'o-late,  *.  *. 

To  talk  easily  together,  to  chat. 
CONFABULATION,  k6n-fab-a-la'shun,  a, 

Easy  conversation. 
CONF  ABULATORY,  kun-faVo-Ut-tur-S,  «. 

512.  Belonging  to  talk.— See  Domatick. . 
CONFARREATION,  kon-istr-re-a'shun,  «. 

The  solemnization  of  marriage  by  eating  bread 

together. 
Tp.CONFECT,  kon-fekf, «.  a.  To  make  op 

into  sweetmeats. 
CQNFECT,  kinfSkt,*.  492.  A  sweetmeat. 
CONFECTION,  kon4ek'ahnn,t.    Aprepa- 

.rataon  of  fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat ;  a  com- 
position, a  mixture. 
CONFECTIONARY,  kon-flkahun4-re,  a. 

The  place  where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  told. 
CONFECTIONER,  kfa-feVahan-ur,*.  One 

whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 
CONFEDERACY,    kon-fed'er-a1 -se,    «. 

League,  union,  engagement. 
To  CONFEDERATE,  kon-tid'er-ate,  v.  a. 

91.  To  join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  to  ally. 
To  CONFEDERATE,  kon-fed'ar-ate,  a.  a. 

To  league,  to  unite  in  a  league. 
CONFEDERATE,   k6n-f*d'er-ete,  a.   %1. 

United  in  a  league. 
CONFEDERATE,  k6n-£d'er-ate,  a.    One 

who  engages  to  support  another,  an  all  v. 
CONFEDERATI6N,  kin-fe^-er^'shun,  a. 

League,  alliance. 

ToCONFER,  k6n-fi£r>.a.  To  discourse  with 
another  upon  a  stated  subject,  to  conduce  to. 

To  CONFER,  kin-fir',  e.  a.  To  compare ;  to 
give,  to  bestow. 

CONFERENCE^6n'fer-ense,s.50a.  Formal 

discourse,  oral  discussion  of  any  question ;  an 
"  appointed  meeting  for  discussing  some  point  j. 

comparison.    In  this  list  sense  little  used. 
CONFERER,     kon-feVur,  s.    He  that  con- 
fers ;  be  that  bestows. 

ToCONFESS,kon-feV,e.a.To  acknowledge  a 
crime  ;  to  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience 
to  the  priest ;  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  peni- 
tent, as  a  priest ;  to  own,  to  avow  j  to  grant. 

To  CONFESS,  kdn-feV,  v.  a.  To  make  con* 
fession,  as,  he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to  confess. 

CONFESSEDLY,  kon-feVsed-le,  ad.  SO* 
Avowedly,  indisputably. 

CONFESSION,k6n-fe*h'un, *.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  crime  ;  the  act  of  disburdening 
the  conscience  to  a  priest;  a  formulary  iu 
which  the  articles  of  faith  are  comprised. 

CONFESSIONAL,  k6n-f£sh<un-il,  s.  Th* 
seat  in  which  the  confessor  sits. 


CONDENSITY,  sd*4eVsc-tt,a,  The  state 

of  being  condensed. 
To  CONDESCEND,  kcWe-Bead',  e.  «.  To 
depart  from  the  privileges  of  superiority  ;  to 
consent  to  do  more  than  mere  justice  can  re- 
quire ;  to  stoop,  to  bend,  to  yield. 

CONDESCENDENCE,  kdn^e-senUense, 
sT   Voluntary  submission. 

CONDESCENDINGLY,  ken-de-send'ing- 
le,  ad.  By  way  of  voluntary  humiliation, 
by  way  of  kind  concession. 

CONDESCENSION,  kon^e-sen'shun,  «. 
Voluntary  humiliation,  descent  from  supe- 
riority.—See  7b  Colbct. 

CONDESCENSIVE,  kon-de-sin'sfr,  a. 
Courteous. 

CONDIGN,  k6n-dlne',  a.  S86.  Suitable,  de- 
served, merited. 

CONDIGNNESS,  kon-dWnes,  a.  Suita- 
bleness, agreeableness  to  deserts. 

CONDIGN  LY,k&n-dlnele,eo'.  Deservedly, 
according  to  merit. 

CONDIMENT^on'de-mint^^essoning^aacf. 

CONDISCIPLE,  kon-uls-sl'pl,  $.  A  school- 
fellow. 

To  CONDITE,  kon-dlte',  e.  a.  To  pickle, 
to  preserve  by  salts. 
.  CONDITION,  kon-dlsh'dn,  *.  Quality,  that 
by  which  any  thing  is  denominated  good  or 
had  ;  natural  quality  of  the  mind,  temper, 
temperament ;  state,  circumstances j  rank,  sti- 
pulation, terms  of  compact. 

CONDITIONAL,  kon-dish'un-al,  a.  By 
wav  of  stipulation,  not  absolute. 

CONDITI6NALITY,  kon-dlsh-e-o-naTe- 
te,  a.    Limitation  by  certain  terms. 

CONDITIONALLY,  k6n-dish'un-al-e,  ad. 
With  certain  limitation*,  on  particular  terms. 

CONDITION ARY,  kon-d1sh'fa4-re,e.  Sti- 
pulated. 

C0ND1TIONATE,  kon-dJsft'e-o-nato,  a. 
Established  on  certain  terms. 

CONDITIONED,  kdn-bish'and,  a.  Having 
qualities  or  properties  good  or  bad. 

To  CONDOLE,  kdn-dole',  v.  a.  To  lament 
with  those  tbataie  in  misfortune. 

To  CONDOLE,  k6n-dole',  v.  a.  To  bewail 
with  another. 

CONDOLEMENT,k6n-dole'mint,s.  Grief, 
sorrow. 

CONDOLENCE,  k6n-dolense,  a.  Grief 
for  the  sorrows  of  another. 

CONDOLER,  kon-dolur,  s.  One  that  com- 
pliments another  upon  his  misfortunes. 

CONDONATION,  kon-do-iia'shuii,  $.  A 
pardoning,  a  forgiving. 

To  CONDUCE,  kon-duse',  v.  a.  To  promote 
an  end,  to  contribute  to. 

CONDUCIBLE,  kon-dtoe-bl,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  conducing. 

CONDUCIBLENESS,  kftn-du'se-bl-nes,  $. 

The  quality  of  contributing  to  any  end. 
CONDUCIVE,  kon-du'siv,  a.    That  which 

may  contribute  to  any  end. 

CONBtJCIVENESS,  kon-dfrsir-nes,*.  The 

quality  of  conducing. 
CONDUCT,  kon'dukLs.  492.  Management, 

economy ;  the  act  of  leading  troops ;  eanvoy  ; 

a  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  appointed ; 

behaviour,  regular  life. 
To  CONDUCT,  kon-dakt',  r.  a.  To  lead,  to 

direct,  to  accompany  in  order  to  show  •#« 
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CON  CON 

CONFESSIONARY^^'aB-a-re^.The 
seat  where  the  priest  tits  to  hear  confession*. 

CONFESSOR,  koVifc-sor,  a.     One  who 
makes  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger ;  tie  that  hears  confessions,  and  prescribes 
penance  ;  he  who  confesses  his  crimes. 
&  Dr.  Kenrick  says  this  word  is  sometimes,  but 

Improperly,  accented  on  the  first  syllable;  bat  it  may 

s*  observed  that  this  impr4»priety  is  become  so  uni> 

vtrul.  uui  not  oue  who  has  ihe  least  pretension  to 

Crn*as  dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  It  is,  In- 
t  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  so  fund  of  Latin  orl- 
sjmmss  as  entirely  so  neglect  oar  own ;  for  this  word 
ess  now  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  only 
warn  it  saeaas  one  who  confesses  his  crimes :  *  sense 
h  watch  It  Is  scarcely  ever  used.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Eatkk  bare  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
twnt,  Mr.  Scott  on  the  first  and  second ;  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  teny,  Bechaaan,  W.  Johnston,  Ash,  Bailey,  and 
sVatth,on  the  second :  but,  notwithstanding  this  weight 
sf  aaflharity  ,tbe  best  esaee  is  certainly  on  the  other  side. 
CONFEST,  k6n-fesf ,  a.  Open,  known,  not 


&  Dr.  Kesuiek  tells  as  that  this  Is  a  poetical  word 
for  Gnm/fessed  .•  and.  Indeed,  we  frequently  find  it  so 
erirtea  by  Pope  end  others: 

"  las  cine  the*  fband  aararsls  all  the  rest ; 

•  The  prospect  dears,  aad  CHodlo  stands  contest." 
Bet  last  tats  Is  a  mere  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
ef  the  eye,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
eepwtiat;  from  the  common  spel tins;.— Bee  Principles 
sf  Eacllia  Froaonciatlon,  No.  300. 

CONFESTLY,  kfa-ftsrte,<uf.  Indisputably, 

praperlY  dqfme&ly.  $64. a 
COKFTDANT,  kftn-fManf,  $.    A  person 
trusted  with  private  afrairs. 
&  This  word,  eery  nnllke  meet  others  from  the 
uatsesree,  hai  been  made  to  alter  its  French  ortho* 
srtsay.  In  order  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Engine  pronunciation  of  it.    Some  affected  speakers 
se  ibe  stage  pronounce  the  first  syllable  like  cone,  as 
■  h  ourked  In  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  Die. 
tieaary ;  and  this  Is  perfectly  of  «  piece  with  Ibe  af- 
freunkm  which  has  altered  tab  spelling  of  the  last. 
By  Dryrtca  sod  Soeih,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
tad  this  word  spelled  like  the  adjectlre  confident; 
•adit  is  mors  than  probable  that  hs  French  pronunci- 
ation is  bat  of  late  date ;  bat  So  anlversal  bits  ase  at 
pwsset,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rastldty  casus*  ha 
gives:  than  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  aad 
tosraaoaaes  the  last  dent  Instead  of  dan*. 
CONFIDE,  kfln-flde',  e. «.    To  trust  in. 
CONFIDENCE,  kon'fe-dliise,  *.    Firm  be- 
lief of  another  ;  trust  in  his  own  abilities  or 
fortune:   vitious  boldness,  opposed  to  mo- 
desty ;  honest  boldness,  firmness  of  integrity j 
trait  in  the  goodness-  of  another. 
CONFIDENT,  konte-dtat, «.  Assured  be- 
yond doubt ;  positive,  dogmatical,  secure  of 
success;-  without  feepteion,  trusting  without 
limits ',  bold  to.  a  vice,  impudent. 
CONFIDENT,  koVfe-dtot,  #.   One  trusted 

with  srctets~--Set  Confiding 
CONFIDENTIAL,     kJn^e-dek'shil,    ad. 

Worthy  of  confidence. 
CONFIDENTIALLY,    kon-fe-den'shal-le, 

safe.  In  a  confidential  manner. 
CONFIDENTLY,  k6nTe-d£iit-le,  ad.  With- 
out doubt,  without  fear ;  with  firm  trust ;  posi- 
tively, dofToatically. 
CONFIDENTNPSS,  k6n'fe-de*t-ne*,e.  As- 

sanmce. 
CONFIGURATION,  kon-f ig-u-rasho.,  s. 
Ike  form  of  the  various .  parts,  adapted  to 
each  other  :  the  face  of  the  lioroscope. 
T&CONFIGURE,kon-fig/6re,e.a.  To  dis- 
pose into  any  form* 
CONFINE,  kon'flne,  s.  140, 408.    Common 
tandary,  bordei,  edge. 

fr  Dr.  Johnson  tells  as  that  the  substantive  confine 
«ss  Ifcrawrtjr  proaeaucod  wiia  the  a  -»«ni  er  the  \» 
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lylmbte.  The  eaneaeJes,  however,  which  he  glees  as 
from  the  poets,  prove  only  that  It  was  accented  both 
ways.  But,  indeed,  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was 
the  case ;  for  instances  are  naineroos  of  the  propen. 
sity  of  latter  pronunciation  to  place  the  accent  higher 
than  formerly  ;  and  when  by  this  accentuation  a  noon 
is  lU^iiogoished  from  a  v«rt>,  it  is  supposed  to  have  its 
ate.— See  Boul. 

ToCONFINE,k6n-fine/,e.ii.  To  border  a  poo, 

to  touch  ou  different  territories. 
To  CONFINE,  kon-fW,  v.  a.  To  limit ;  to 

imprison ;  to  restrain,  to  tie  up  to. 

CONFINELESS,  kdn-flneles,  a.  Bound- 
less,  unlimited. 

CONFINEMENT.  koa-fWment,  t.  Im- 
prisonment, restraint  of  liberty. 

CONFINER,  kon-fi'nar,  «.  A  borderer,  one 
that  Jives  upon  confines ;  one  that  touches 
upon  two  different  regions. 

CONFINITY,  kon-ffn'e-te,  *.    Nearness. 

To  CONFIRM,  k6n-ferm',  v.  o.  108.  To  put 
past  doubt  by  new  evidence ;  to  settle,  to  esta- 
blish ;  to  strengthen  by  new  solemnities  or 
ties ;  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian, by  imposition  of  hands. 

CONFIRMABLE,  kon-feVroa-hl,  a.  That 
which  is  capable  of  incontestable  evidence. 

CONFIRMATION,  k6n-fer-ina'shun,j.  The 
act  of  establishing  any  thing  or  person,  evi- 
dence, additional  proof;  an  ecclesiastical  rite. 

CONFIRM ATOR,  k6n-fSi-raa'tur,  *.  An 
attestor,  he  that  puts  a  matter  nan  doubt. 

CONFIRMATORY,k*n-feWa-tur-e,ei.GW- 
Ing  additional  testimony. — See  Domatick,  5lt. 

CONFIRMEDNESS,   kta-fenn'ld-nes,    s. 

Confirmed  state. 

ty  Ibis  word  ought  to  be  added  to  those  taken  no- 
tice of— Prtn.  No.  365. 

CONFIRMER,  kdn-fWur,  «.  One  that 
confirms,  an  attestor,  an  establishes 

CONFISCABLE,  kon-fWki-bl,  a.  liable 
to  forfeiture. 

To  CONFISCATE,  k6n-f  IsOtate,  v.  a.    To 
transfer  private  property  to  the  publics*  by 
way  of  penalty. 
CONFISCATE,  kdn-fisTtate,  a.     Trans- 
ferred to  the  publick  as  forfeit. 
ty  Dr.  Keaiick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  accenting 
this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  when  the  example 
he  brings  from  Shakespeare  accents  it  on  the  fiisi ; 
but  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  verb  ought  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  tiie  adjective,  which 
Is  derived  from  it,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  she 
same  syllable  likewise ;  sad  the  example  feom  Shakes* 
peare  mast  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical  license. 

CONFISCATION,  kon-f ls-ka'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  transferring  the.  forfeited  goods  of  crimi- 
nals to  publick  use. 

CONFITENT,kon'fe-tent,*.  One  confessing. 

CONFlTURE,k6atc-tshure,s.461.  A  sweet- 
meat, a  confection. 

To  CONFIX,  kon-flkY,  e.  a.    To  fix  down. 

CONFLAGRANT,k6n-fla'gilnt,a.  Involved 
in  a  general  fire. 

CONFLAGRATION,  kon-flA.^ra'ahfin,  j.  A 
general  fire :  it  is  taken  for  toe  fire  which  shall 
consume  this  world  at  the  consummation.  " 

CONFLATION,  kcWfla'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
blowing  many  instruments  together;  aensting 
or  melting  of  metal. 

CONFLEXURE,  kftn-fleVsnure,  *.  452.  A 
bend  ink* 

To  CONFLICT,  k6n-filkt',  r.  it.  To  contest, 
to  struggle. 

CONFLICT,  kcVfilkt,*.  4<*.  A  violent  col- 
lision or  opposition  ;  k  combat,  strife,  con  ten- 
•ion  -  si-uggle,  agony. 
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CONFLUENCE,  k6n*fl&4nae,  *.  The  June 
don  or  union  of  several  streams ;  the  act  of 
crowding  to  a  place;  a  concourse;  a  multitude. 

CONFLUENT,  k6n'flu-ent,  a.  Running  one 
into  anotiier,  meeting. 

CONFLUX,  konfluka,  $.  The  anion  of  seve- 
ral currents j  crowd,  multitude  collected. 

CONFORM,  kfln-form',  a.  Assuming  the 
same  form,  resembling. 

To  CONFORM,  kon-fonn',  v.  a.  To  reduce 
to  the  like  appearance  with  something  else* 

To  CONFORM,  kin-form',  v.  *.  To  comply 
with. 

CONFORMABLE,  kfa-fortni-bl,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  same  form,  similar ;  agreeable,  suita- 
ble j  compliant,  obsequious. 

CONFORMABLY,  k6n-fortna-ble,«J.  With 
conformity,  suitably. 

CONFORM  ATION,k6n-for-ma'shun,s.  The 
form  of  things  as  relating  to  each  other ;  the 
act  of  producing  suitableness  or  conformity., 

CONFORMIST,  kdn-fortnlst,  s.  One  that 
complies  with  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

CONFORMITY,  kftn-fortne-te,  s.  Simili- 
tude, resemblance ;  consistency. 

To  CONFOUND,  kdn-ffiund',  v.  a.  To  min- 
gle things  j  to  perplex  ;  to  throw  into  conster- 
nation ;  to  astonish,  to  stopify  ;  to  destroy. 

CONFOUNDED,   kfln-foun'd&l,   port.   a. 

Hateful,  detestable. 
CONFOUNDEDLY,   kon-fMn  ded-le,   ad. 

Hatefully,  shamefully. 
CONFOUNDER,  kftn-foan'dur,  «.    He  who 

disturbs,  perplexes,  or  destroys. 
CONFRATERNITY,  k6n-fra-teYne-Jte, «.  A 

body  of  men  united  for  some  religious  purpose. 
CONFR1C AT10N,  kdn-fre-ka'»hun,  s.  The 

act  of  rubbing  against  any  thing. 

To  CONFRONT,  k6n-frdntf,  t».  a.  To  stand 
against  another  in  full  view  ;  to  stand  face  to 
face,  in  opposition  to  another  ;  to  oppose  one 
evidence  to  another  in  open  court ;  to  com- 
pare one  thing  with  another* 

%y  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word  bat  its 
last  syllable  Bounded  like  tbe  last  of  affront,  but  the 
second  syllable  of  confrontation  ought  never  to  be 
so  pronounced. 

CONFRONTATION,  kdn-fron-ta'shun.  *. 
The  act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 

To  CONFUSE,  kdn-fuze',  v.  a.  To  disorder, 
to  disperse  irregularly;  to  perplex,  to  obscure ; 
to  hurry  the  mind. 

CONFUSEDLY,  kftn-ffrzecUle,  ad.  364.  In 
a  miied  mass,  without  separation  ;  indistinct- 
ly, one  mingled  with  another ;  not  clearly, 
not  plainly  ;  tumultously,  hastily. 

CONFUSEDNESS,  kdn-fu'zld-ne*,  $.  865. 
'  Want  of  distinctness,  want  of  clearness. 

CONFUSION,  kftn-ffchun,  «.  Irregular 
mixture,  tumultuous  medley  ;  tumult ;  indis- 
tinct combination  ;  overthrow,  destruction ; 
astonishment,  distraction  of  mind. 

CONFUTABLE,  kon-fu'ti-bl,  a.  Possible 
to  be  disproved. 

CONFUTATION,  kta-fu-ta'ihfin,  s.  The 
act  of  confuting,  .disproof. 

To  CONFUTE,  kon-f&te',  v.  a.  To  convict 
of  errour,  to  disprove. 

CONGE,  or  CONGEE,  kon-j^e',  s.  Act  of 
reverence,  bow,  courtsey :  leave,  farewell. 
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ToCONGEE,k6n-jee,t\a.  Fr.  To  take  leave. 
CONGE-D'ELIRE,  k6n-je-de-leei' «.  The 

king's  permission  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter, 

in  time  of  vacancy,  to  choose  a  bishop. 
To  CONGEAL,  k6n-jeel',  v.  a.  To  turn,  by 

frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  to  bind  or 

fix,  as  by  cold. 
To  CONGEAL,  k6n-jeel',  v.  a.  To  concrete 

by  cold. 
CONGEALABLE,  k6n-jeela-bl,  a.    Sua- 

ceptible  of  congelation. 
CONGEALMENT,  kdn-jeel'ment,  a.    The 

clot  formed  by  congelation. 
CONGELATION,  Wln-je-la'shun,  s.    State 

of  being  congealed,  or  made  solid. 
CONGENER,  kon-je-nnr,  s.  08.    Of  the 

same  kind  or  nature. 
CONGENEROUS,  k6n-jeVir-rua,  a.  Of  the 

same  kind. 
CONGENEROUSNESS,k6njin'£r-rus-nist 

s.  The  quality  of  being  from  the  same  original. 

CONGENIAL,  kon-je'ne-al,  a.    Partaking 

of  the  same  genius,  cognate. 
CONGENIAUTY,k6nje-ne-al'e-te,s.  Cog. 

nation  of  mind. 
CONGENIALNESS,   k6n-je#nl-al-nes,    a. 

Cognation  of  mind. 
CONGENITE,  kdn-jeVnlt,  a.    140,    164 

Of  the  same  birth,  connate. 
CONGER,  kdng'gur,  *.  409.    The  sea-eel. 
CONGERIES,  kon-je're-ea, «.    A  mass  of 

small  bodies  heaped  up  together. 
To  CONGEST,  k6n-je»t',  v.  a.  •  To  heap  up. 
CONGESTIBLE,  kon-jeaf-e-bl,  a.     That 

may  he  heaped  up. 
CONGESTION,  Un-jest'yun,  «.  404.     A 

collection  of  matter,  as  in  abscesses. 
CONGIARY,  kon'je-a-re,  #.    A  giftdistri* 

bated  to  the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 
To  CONGLACIATE,  kon-gla'she-ate,  p.  n, 

461.    To  turn  to  ice. 
CONGLACI ATION,  k6n-gla-ahe-a'ahSn,  a. 

406.    Act  of  changing  into  ice. 
To  CONGLOBATE,  kdn-glo'bite,  v.  a.    Ta 

gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball. 
CONGLOBATE,k6n-glo'bate,o*91.Moulde<± 

into  a  firm  ball. 
CONGLOB ATELY,  k6n-glo^ate-le,  ad.  In 

a  spherical  form. 
CONGLOB  ATION,   k6ng-gl6-bVshuJi,   a. 

408.    A  round  body. 

To  CONGLOBE*  k6n-globe',  v.  a.  To  ga- 
ther into  a  round  mass. 

To  CONGLOBE,  kon-globe',  r.  n.  To  coa- 
lesce into  a  round  mass. 

ToCONGLOMERATE,k6n  gl6m'ir-ate,e.a. 
91.  To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  thread. 

CONGLOMERATE,  k6n-cl6m'lr-ate,  a.  9K 
Gathered  into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the 
fibres  are  distinct;  collected,  twisted  together. 

CONGLOMER  ATION,kon  gUm^r-ashin, 

s.    Collection  of  matter  into  a  loose  ball ;  in- 

tertexture,  mixture. 
To  CONGLUTINATE,  k6n-glute-aate,  a. 

•  To  cement,  to  reunite- 
To  CONGLUTINATE,  k6*.glo'te-nate,v.*. 

To  coalesce. 

CONGLUTINATION,  kon-grn-t^-na'shin, 

s.    The  act  of  uniting  wounded  bodies. 
CONGLUTIN  ATIVE,  kon-glo/te-na-tlv,  e. 
I     91,    Having  the  power  of  uniting  wounds 
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CONGLUTINATOR,  kan-glrYte-na-tSr,  s. 

MO,  166.  That  which  ois  the  power  of  uniting 

wound*. 
CONGRATULANT,   kta-gritsh'u-lant,  a. 

461.  Rejoicing  in  participation. 
To  CONGRATULATE,    kon-gratsb/o-lke, 

ma.46l.To  compliment  upon  any  happyevent. 
To  CONGRATULATE,   k6n.gratsh'u-late, 

a,  a,  461*  To  rejoice  in  participation. 
CONGRATULATION,     k6n-gr4tsh-u-l4'- 

ahun,  a.  462.  The  act  of  professing  joy  for 

the  happiness  or  success  of  another ;  the  form 

in  which  joy  is  professed, 
CONGRATULATORY,      k6n-gratsh'u>la- 

tur-e, a.  512.  Expressing  joy  for  the  good 

of  another. 
To  CONGREET,  k4n-greef ,  v.  ».  To  salute 

reciprocally. 
To  CONGREGATE,  k6ng/£re-gate,v.a.408. 

To  collect,  to  assemble,  to  brine  into  one  place. 
To  CONGREGATE,  kftng'gri-gate,  v.  n.  To 

assemble,  to  meet. 
CONGREGATE,  kfonr/grc-gate,  a.  91.  Col- 

lee  ted,  compact. 
CONGREGATION,   kfag-gre-ga'shfa,   $. 

406.  A  collection,  a  mass  of  various  matters 

brought  together;  an  assembly  met  to  wor- 
ship God  in  public. 
CONGREGATIONAL,  k4ng-gre-ga'shaii- 

nul,  a.  88.  Public,  pertaining  to  acongre- 

30NGRESS,k6ng/gre*,^  408.  A  meeting, 
a  shock,  a  conflict ;  an  appointed  meeting  tor 
settlement  of  affairs  between  different  uations. 

CONGRESSIVE,  kfa-greVslr, «.  Meeting, 
encountering. 

CONGRUENCE,  kfag'gru-enge,  #.  408. 
Agreement,  soitableness  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

CONGRUENT,  kong'gru-ent,  a.  Agreeing, 
correspondent. 

CONGRUITY,  kftn-gra'e-te,s.408.  Suitable- 
ness, agreeabfeness ;  fitness ;  consistency. 

CONGRUMENT,k6;ng'gra-m2nt,  *.  Fitness, 
adaptation. 

CONGRUOUS,  kftng'gra-us,  a.  Agreeable 
so,  consistent  with ;  suitable  to. 

CONGRUOUSLY,  kdng'gru-us-le,  ad.  Suit- 
ably,  pertinently. 

CONICAL,  kin^kll,  7  a.  500.  Having  the 

CONICK,  konlk,        §  form  of  a  cone. 

\y  Th«  0  la  tbe  first  syllable  of  this  word  it  pro- 
nounced short,  tboot  b  tt  is  long  In  its  primitive,  cone, 
it  we  .may  be  allowed  to  call  cote  its  primitive,  and 
set  the  Latin  Gnaws  and  Greek  Km*  ;  in  both  which 
the  •  b  long :  bat  Const*, or  Km^,  whence  the  learn- 
ed oblige  as  to  derive  oar  Conic,  or  Conical,  bave  the 
#  as  aVurt  ai  In  the  English  words,  and  serve  to  cor 
roborate  tbe  opinion  of  Diihop  Hare  with  respect  to 
tat  shortening  power  of  the  Latin  antepenultimate 
accent   0Sf. 

CONIC:  ALLY,  kfa'eJrlU,  orf.  In  form  of  a 


CONIC  ALNESS,  kftn'e-kal-nes,  *.The  state 

or  quality  ot  being  conical. 
CONICK  SECTIONS,  k6n1k-seVshunn,> 
CONICKS,  kfliriks,  $ 

a.  That  part  of  geometry  which  considers  the 

cone,  and  the  corves  arising  from  its  functions. 
To  CONJECT,  k6n-j!kt',  v.  «.  To  gness,  to 

coujectore.     Not  used.    m 
CONJECTOR,  k6n-jeVtar,  #.  106.  A  gness- 

cr,  acotijccturer. 
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CONJECTURABLE,  koii-JeVtshu-dLbl,  tf- 
461.  Possible  to  be  guessed. 

CONJECTURAL,  kfa-jik'tshu-ril,  a.  De- 
pending on  conjecture. 

CONJECTURALITY,  kon-jlk-tsha-ral'- 
h-thf  s.  That  which  depends  upon  guess. 

CONJECTURALLY,  kfa-jeVtshfl-ral4,<ut. 

By  guess,  by  conjecture. 
CONjECTURE,k6n-jek'tshure,*.461.Guess, 

imperfect  knowlecrge. 
To  CONJECTURE,  kon-jek'tsh&re,  *.  a.  To 

guess,  to  judge  by  guess. 
CONJECTURER,  kdn-jeVtshAr-fir,  *.   A 

goesser- 
CONIFEROUS,  ko-nlf'e-rus,  a.  Such  trees 

are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit  of  a  woody  sub- 
stance, and  a  figure  approaching  to  that  of  a 

cone.    Of  this  kind  are  nrr  pine. 
To  CONJOIN,  k6n-joV,  «.  a.  To  unite,  to 

consolidate  into  one ;  to  unite  in  marriage ;  to 

associate,  to  connect. 
To  CONJOIN,  kfa-joln',  v. «.  To  league,  to 

unite. 
CONJOINT,k6n-jofot>.United,conuected. 

CONJOINTLY,  kon-jMntle,  ad.  In  union, 
together. 

CONJUGAL,  kon'ju-gil,  a.  Matrimonial, 
belonging  to  marriaec. 

CONJUGALLY,  kdh ju-gal-e,  ad.  Matrimo- 
nially, connubially. 

To  CONJUGATE,  k6n'jo-gate,  v.  a.  01.  To 
join,  to  join  in  marriage,  to  unite  >  to  inflect 
verbs. 

CONJUGATION,  kfln-jo-ga'slAi,  *•.  The 
act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  together;  the 
form  of  iniiecting  verbs ;  union,  assemblage. 

CONJUNCT,  kdn-junkf,  a.  Conjoined,  con- 
current, united. 

CONJUNCTION,  kdn-jank-sh&n,  s.  Union, 
association,  league ;  the  congress  of  two  planets 
in  the  same  degree  of  the  sodinck  }  one  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  whose  use  is  to  join  words  or 
sentences  together. 

CONJUNCTIVE,  kon-juuktlr,  a.  Closely 
united ;  in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verb. 

CONJUNCTIVELY,  kon-junktiv-le,  ad.  In 
union. 

CONJUNCTIVENESS,  kdn^unk'trv-neV* 
Tbe  quality  of  joining  or  uniting. 

CONJUNCTLY,  kon-junktle,  ad.  Jointly, 
together. 

CONJUNCTURE,  kdn-jonk'tshure,  s.  Com- 
bination of  many  circumstances;  occasion, 
critical  time. 

CONJURATION,  kdn-jn-ra'shfin,  «.  The 
form  or  act  of  summoning  another  in  some  sa- 
cred name ;  an  incantation,  an  enchantment , 
a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 

To  CONJURE,  kdn-jW,  v.  a.  To  summon 
in  a  sacred  name :  to  conspire. 

To  CONJURE,  kun'jur,  *.  «.  405.  To  prac- 
tise charms  or  enchantments. 

CONJURER,  knn'jur-trr,  s.  165.  An  impos- 
tor who  pretends  to  secret  arts,  a  cunning  man, 
a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture. 

CON  JUREMENT,  kftn-jWmlnt,  $.  Serious 
injunction. 

CONNASCENCE,  kdn-nas'slnse,  s.  Com- 
mon birth,  community  of  birth. 

CONNATE,  k6n-nate/,  a.  91.  Bon  with 
other* 
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act  of  conquering  subjection ;  acquisition  bjr 
victory,  thing  gamed ;  victory*  success  iaarms. 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  kfa-slng-gwln'- 
ne-us.  a.  Near  of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not 
aHnnea  by  marriage. 

CONSANGUINITY,  kfln-s4ng-gw»'j-te> 
Relation  by  blood. 

CONSARCINATION,  kan-EaW-nk'shuit, 
s.  The  act  of  patching  together. 

CONSCIENCE  k6n'shinse,  «.  357.  The 
knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of 
the* goodness  or  wickedness  of  ourselves ;  jus- 
tice, the  estimate  of  conscience ;  real  senti- 
ment, private  thoughts:  scruple,  difficulty. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  k6n-ine4n'shue,  a. 
Scrupulous,  exactly  just. 

£3*  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  ©f  pronun- 
ciation, we  not  unfrequently  bear  the  second  »y MaDte 
of  this  word  sounded  se,  without  the  arpiratlon ;  bnt 
this  Is  the  same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  hear  la 
tha  word  Prommncfatiou,  which  see. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  kdn-ahe-ln'shfia-leV 

ad.  According  to  the  direction  of  conscience. 
CX)N3CIENTIOUSNESS,k6n-8he4n'shfa* 

nee.*.  Exactness  of  justice. 
CON8CIONABLE,  k6n'sh<m4-bl,  a.  Re*. 

soonble,  just 
GONSCIONABLENES9,     kon'shun-A-bl- 

n£s,  $.  Equity,  reasonableness. 
CON8CIONABLY,  kon'shun-I-bl£,«/.ReaJ 


CONNATURAL,  kojt-iiiteh'u-ral,  «.  461. 

Suitable   to   nature ;  connected   by  nature ; 

participation  of  the  same  nature. 
C6NNATURALITY,  k6n-nitsh-a-raTe-t*, 

$.  462.  Participation  of  the  same  nature. 
CONNATURALLY,  k6n-nateh'u-ril4,  ad. 

By  the  act  of  nature,  originally. 
CONNATURALNESS,kta-n4tsh'a-ral-n&. 

i.  Participation  of  the  same  nature,  natural 
.   union. 
To  CONNECT,  k6n-nficf,  v.  a.  To  join,  to 

link  ;  to  unite,  aa  a  cement ;  to  join  in  a  just 

series  of  thought,  as,  the  author  connects  bis 

reasous  well. 
To  CONNECT,  kon-nlkt', ,v.  n.  To  cohere. 

to  have  just  relation  to  things  precedent  and 

subsequent. 
CONNECTIVELY,  kftn-neVtlv-le,  ad.  In 

conjunction,  in  union. 
To  CONNEX,  kosvnika',  e.  «.  To  Join  or 
•  link  together. 
CONNEXION,    kftn-neVsh&n,  *.   Union, 

junction ;  just  relation  to  something  precedent 

or  subsequent 
CONNEXIVE,  kon-n&sfr,  a.  Having  the 

force  of  connexion. 
CONNIVANCE,  kta-nl'vinse,  «.  Voluntary 

blindness,  pretended  ignorance,  forbearance. 
To  CONNIVE,  kon-nlve',  v.  n.  To  wink ;  to 

pretend  blindness  or  ignorance. 
CONNOISSEUR,  ko-neWre,,*.AJ«dee, 

a  critick. 

&  This  word  Is  perfectly  French,  and,  thong*  in 
very  general  use,  it  not  naturalized.  The  prpaiusda- 
tioo  of  It  given  here  is  bnt  a  very  awkward  one,  bat, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  we  have  letters  in  oar  Ian- 
guage  to  express  It;  for  the  French  ess  Is  not  to  be 
found  among  any  of  our  English  vowel  or  diphthongal 
sounds. 

To  CONNOTATE.  k6n'no-tate,  v.  a.  To  de- 
signate something  besides  itself. 

CONNOTATION,  kdn-ni-ti'shun,  a.  Impli- 
cation of  something  besides  itself. 

To  CONNOTE,  kfa-nete',  v.  a.  To  imply,  to 

betoken,  to  include. 
0ONNUBIAL,k6n-no/be-ftl,a.  Matrimonial, 

nuptial,  conjugal. 

CONOID,  kS'noid,*.  A  figure  partaking  of  a 
cone 

CONOIDICAL,  ko-noi'de-kil,  a.  Approach- 
ing to  a  conies  form. 

To  CONQUA8SATE,  kfa-kwfefeate,  v.  a. 
To  shake,  to  agitate. 

CONQUASSATION,  kong-kwaa-BAsh&n,*. 
408.  Agitation,  concussion. 

To  CONQUER,  konk'Sr,  or  koVkw&r,  ».  a. 
415.  To  gain  by  conquest,  to  win ;  to  over- 
come, to  subdue ;  t*.  surmount. 

\!J  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Wares,  and' 
"W.  Jabaston,  have  adopted  the  first  pronunciation  of 
this  word ;  bnt  as  it  is  a  wanton  departure  from  oar 
own  analogy  to  that  of  the  French,  and  is  a  much 
harsher  sound  than-  the  second,  it  were  to  be  wished 
It  could %e  reclaimed;  bat,  as  it  is  in  full  possession 
of  the  stago,  there  is  bnt  little  hope  of  a  change. 

To  CONQUER,  konkur,  v.  a.  To  get  the 
victory,  to  overcome* 

CONQUERABLE,  konk'ur-l-bl,  «.  Possi- 
ble to  be  overcome.      M    m 

CONQUEROR,  konk'ur-fjr,  s.  415.  A  man 
that  has  obtained  a  victory,  a  victor ;  one  that 
subdues  and  ruins  couutnea. 

CONQUEST,  kfaglnveat,  *  408, 416.  The 


sonably,  justly. 
ONSCIOT"    " 


CONSCIOUS,  kftn'sbus,  a,  S57.  Endowed 
with  die  power  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts 
and  actions;  knowing  from  memory;  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

CONSCIOUSLY,  koVahAi-le,  erf.  With 
knowledge  of  one's  own  actions. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  kon'shus-neW,  $.  The- 
perceptions  of  what  passes  in  a  roan's  own 
mind ;  internal  sense  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

CONSCRIPT,  k6ufakrip<,  ».  Registered,  en- 
rolled ;  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roman 
senators,  who  were  called  Patres  conscript! .    - 

CONSCRIPTION,  kon-skrfpaban,  $.  An 
enrolling. 

To  CONSECRATE,  kon'ac-krate,  tiTo 
make  sacred,  to  appropriate  to  sacred  use*  ;• 
to  dedicate  iuviolaoly  to  some  particulat  pur- 
pose ;  to  canonise. 

CONSECRATE,  konee-krite,  a.  01.  Con- 
secrated, sacred. 

CONSECRATER^fa'se-kra-tniy.  One  that 
performs  the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  de- 
voted to  sacred  purposes. 

CONSECRATION,  kdn'siJtra'shun,  a.  A 
rite  of  dedicating  to  the  service  of  God }  the 
act  of  declaring  one  hof  y. 

CONSECTARY,  kdn'slk-ti-re,  c.  Conse- 
quent, consequential. 

CONSECTARY,  kon'sfr-taUre,  a.  612.  De- 
duction from  premises,  corollary. 

CONSECUTION,  k^e-k&'abin,  a.  Train 
of  consequences,  chain  of  deductions ;  succes- 
sion ;  iu  astsonomy,  the  month  of  consecution, 
is  the  space  between  one  conjunction  of  the 
moon  with  the  sun  umo  another. 

OONSECUTrVEykon-slklta-tlv,  a.  Follow- 
ing in  train ;  consequential,  regularly  succeed- 
ing. 

To  CONSEMINATE,  kdn-seWc-iiate,  r.  a, 
To  sow  different  seeds  together. 

CONSENS10N9kon-atWahun,s.i 
accord. 


4*1*1  a\4*=^ff^m>W*t  bftl  ft  J^^-pSkfld  fliu^ta  406,  fMs  409, 

svonntentrng ;  concord,  agreement ;  coherence 
wWi,  correttKtideHce  *  tendency*  to  one  point'; 
the*  perception  one' port  has  of  another,  by 
■tarns  of  tome  fibres-arid  neVveVcbrbnton  to 
(hen  botli. 

to  CONSENT,  kefe-seatf,  *vsk  Te>  agree  to ; 
to  eo*  operate  wRfr. 

CONSENTANEOUS,  koWn-ti'ne'-ua,  a. 

Agreeable  to,  consistent  wftji. 
CONSENTANEOUSLY,  keWMtafefe 

ii,  ail.  Agreeably,  consistently,  suitABly*. 
CONSENTANEOCSNES9,  koWnwtTiie* 

us^ne*,*.  Agreement,  consistence. 

CONSENTIENT,  k6V«eVshWtrt,a.Agree- 
intj.  united  in  opinion- 

CONSEQUENCE,  k6n's*-kw4W,  *v  That 
whlcfofoilows  from  any  cause  or  principle';  de- 
duction, conclusion ;  concatenation  of  causes 
end  effects ;  importance,  moment 

CONSEQUENT,  k6a^-kwent,a.FolIowin& 


bv  rational  deduction ;  following  as  the  effect 
of  a  cause. 

CONSEQUENT,  ~k6n'se-kwenf,  a.  Cdase- 
qoence,  that  which  folio Ws  from  previous  pro- 
positions ;  effect,  that  which  fallows'  ah  acting 


CONSEQUENTIAL,  koW-kwgn'shal,  a. 
Prodoced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of 
effects  to  causes :  conclusive. 

CONSEQUENTIALLY,  k6n-se-kw2n'*nal- 
14,  arf.  With  just  deduction  of  conse- 
quences; by  consequence,  eventually;  in  a 
regular  series. 

CONSEQUENTIALNESS,  kfa-.&kwiri'- 
ibil-fies,  a.  Regular  consecution  of  dW-A 
coarse. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  kfa'st-kwirf-le,  a*. 
By  consequence,  necessarily ;  in  consequence, 
persuantly. 

OONSEQUENtNE^S,  k6n'8e.kw&t-*fe,#v 
Regular  connexion. 

CONSER  V  ABI^  koWrVJLbT,  aCapabfe 
of  bent?  kept. 

CONSEiWANCY,k6n*lr*an-se,  s.Couits 

held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the 

preservation  of  the  fishery. 
CONSERVATION,  ken-ser-va'shfjn,s.T!.e 

act  of  preserving,  continuance ;  protection1 ; 

preservation  from  corns pdon. 
TONSBRVATIVE^ke^^erVa^tiv^.Having 

the  power  of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 
CONSERVATOR,  kfa*4r-va't8r,  $;  418. 

uw^S?Uv>slaU'a>>ss?aBav ' 

CONSERVATORY,  kfa^i*va-tor4,  s. 
51*.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept. 

CONSERVATORY,  koWr'tt-tur-e^.Sll 
Having  a  preservative  quality. 

To  CONSERVE;  klWrV,  vm.  To  preserve 

CONSERVE,  koVseVy, «.  402.  A  sweetmeat 
made  of  tbeiufces  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar. 

CONSERVER,  kfa-seVvur,  a,  A  layer  up, 
a  repositor ;  a  preparer  of  conserves. 

CONSESSION,  ko^aeWshoB,  a.  A  sitti.g 
together. 

GOKSESSOR,  kfoaeVtoV,  a.  418.  One  that 

sits  with  others. 
To  CONSIDER,  Utt-sid'ar^^418.To  think 

spun  with  cars?,  to  ponder ;  to  have  regard  to ; 

to  requite,  to  reward  one  for  his  ti alible. 

'11 


To  CONSIDER,  Kto4d?fr;  e.  n.  To  thinft 

.  maturely;  to  deliberate,  tb  work  in  the' miucs 

CONSllfeRABLE,      kott-tftfur-i-bl,     4 

Worthy  of  consideration ;  respectable :  import 

tant;  valuable:  morerfhsn  a  little,  a  middle 

'sense  between  little  antr- crest. 
CONSIDERABLENESS.   kon-sld'ur-t-bl- 

nieX  s.  MM.  ImipofUthW,  value,  *  claim  to 

notice*       , 
COiHSWtn  ABLY,,  k*w.sJ4<ur4-ble,orf,  1m 

a-deoTeedeservinsjiiotie^ ;  importantly. 

CqNSrMfRA^CE,  Kt&8\tiit-&S6,s.  tion- 

sideratfon>  rejection. 
CONSIDERATEyk6n-s!dur4ite9a.o|.  fi^ 

rtous,  prudent;  having  respect  t6,  regardfurj 
moderate.  k  , 

tfON&ttHkjfTfcLy,  K^snf4r4ti8le,  a. 
Calmly,  coolly. 

CO«Stt)ErtA*f{*feS«;,  k«h-s1oruY-ite'.B|s: 
r.  55.9.  Prudence*. 

CONSIDERATION,  k6n*s]d-&r-a4hun>  * 
The  act  of  considering,  regard,  notice;  mature 
thought ;  meditation ;  importance,  claim  to 
notice)  etfuivafenr,  cottpensatiott;  motive  of 
action,  influence ;  retrtdiv, 'ground  of  conclud- 
ing y  in  law;  Consideration  is  toe1  rnaterml 
cause  of  a  contract,  without  whScn  no  contract 
bindetfr.     ' 

CONSIDERER,  k*n*ttfcfc,  $.  88.  A  man. 

i     of»refteetiortt 

1  To  CONSIGN,  kftti-aWv  *  «•  W5.  To  give 
to  another  any  thfng;  tcr  appropriate;  to  make' 
over;  to  transfer  \  to  commit,  to  intrust. 

To  CONSIGN,  k6n^smd,  *..«.  t o  yield,  to 
.  sign,  to  consent  to.    Obsolete, 
CONSIGNATION,  k8B^naishuii,s.  The 

ottofcoiisigtiirltf. 
CONSIGNMENT*  kftr-sme'men*,  s.   ffe 

act  of  cbilslgjWiwgi  the'  Writing  by  which  any 

thing  is  consigned- 
C0rWlilII?AR,  *te-*fm4-IuY,  a/Sff.  Har- 

ing  one  ccrnrrilori  rese*m*blance. 

T6  COflfttiST1,  fcon-slst',  v.  «.  To  continue 

!    fixed,  without  dissipation  ;  to  be  comprised*  to^ 

be%orita1Yled"h^;  to  ne  torn  posetf  of ;  to  agree. 

CONSISTENCE:  kSi^sWtlnse.    )».   Statr . 
CONSISTENCY,  k^sIs'ten-sS,  \  with  re- 

spect  to  material  existence }  degree  of  dense^ 

nes's  or  rarity ;  substance,  form ;  agreement 

with  itsejkjpr  witli  any  other  thins. 
CONSISTENT,  kflh-sis'tlnt,  a.  Not  contnt. 

diCtor-%  not  /opposed ;  firm,  not  fluid. 
CONSfSTENTLY,  k^n-slstent-le^d.With.  ' 

out  contradiction,  agreeably. 
CONSISTORI AL; Tan-sk-tott-iV  Relat- 

ingto  the  ecclesiastical  cdprt. 
CONSISTORY,  k8u%ls-t6.e,  s.  612.  The 

place  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  like 

assembly  of  cardinals ;'  any  sulemn  assembly    • 
COKSOCIATE,  k6a-saske.ate,  a.  Aa  ao- 

corapKee ;  a  confederate,  a  partner. 
To  CONSOCIATE,  kon-so^hi-kte,  v.  a.  To 

unite,  to  join. 

To  CONSOCIATE,  koW'she-lfe,  v.  a.  To 

coalesce,  to  unite* 
CONSOCIATION,   koVso-she-a'shfoi,    $ 

Alliance;  union, inUniacy, compssuornthip.*-- 

See  Prow  Mwci'qt  sin 

CONSOLABLE,  kdn^oit-bl,  a.That  wbjch 

admits  comfort. 
ToCONSOLATE,  koVal^kte. «.  a.  91.  Ta/ 

comfort,  to  console,    little  used, 

K9 
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ty  M9.  Fite  78,  far  77.  taU  83,  fat  81— me  OS. 

•  »  * 

CONSOLATION.  k6W-la'sh4n,  «.  Com- 

'   fort,  alleviation  of  misery. 

CONSOLATOR,   kon'so-la-tftr,  $.  521.  A 

'    comforter. 

CONSOLATORY,  kdn-sina-tur-e,  $.  512. 
A  speech  or  writing  containing  topics  of  com- 
fort. 

a  ty  I  bare  given  the  o  in  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word  the  short  sound,  as  heard  in  toUd;  as  it  seems 
more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  words  in  this  lermi* 
nation  than  the  long  o,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given : 
for  by  inspecting  the  Rhyming  Dictionary  we  shall 
see  that  every  vowel,  bat  u  in  tbepreantepennldmate 
syllable  In  these  words,  is  short.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W. 
Johnston  give  the  o  the  same  sound  as  I  have  done. 

CONSOLATORY,kon-s6na-tur-r£,a.Tend- 

iug  to  give  comfort. 
To  CONSOLE,  kdn-iole7,  e.  «.  To  comfort, 

to  cheer. 
CONSOLE,  kon'sole,  svfOS.  In  architecture, 

*  a  part  or  member  projecting  in  maimer  of  a 
bracket.' 

CONSOLER,  kAn-sotfr,  a.  98.  One  that 
gives  comfort. 

CONSOLIDANT,  k6n-s6l'e-dant,  a.  That 
which  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  k6n-s6l'4-date,  v.  a. 
To  form  into  a  compact  and  solid  body ;  to 
harden :  to  combine  two  parliamentary  bills, 

.  or  two  benefices  into  one. 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  kdn-ftoTe-date,  r.  n. 
,  To  grow  firm,  hard/  or  solid. 

CONSOLIDATION,  k6n-sol-e-da'shan,  a. 
The  act  of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass ;  the  an- 
nexfag  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to  another ;  the 

*  combining  two  benefices  to  one. 
CONSONANCE,  koH'so-nanse,  >  s.Accord 
CON$ONANCY,kdnfeo-nan-se,  5  of  sound; 

consistency,  congruence  ;  agreement, concord. 
CONSONANT,  kdn'so-nint,  a.  603.  Agree- 

able ;  according,  consistent. 
CONSONANT,  k6n'so-nint,  $.   A  letter 

which  cannot  be  sounded  by  itself. 
CONSON  ANTLY,.kfa'so-nant-le,  ad.  Con- 
sistently, agreeably. 
CONSONANTNES8,   kftn'so-ntnt-nea,  $. 

Agreeableuess,  consistency. 
CONSONOUS,  kon'so-nfis,  a.  50S.  Agreeing 

in  sound,  symphonions. 
CONSOPIATION,  k6n-so-pe4'shan,«.The 

act  of  laying  to  sleep. 
CONSORT,  kftn'sort,  $.  402.   Companion, 

*  partner;'  a  number  of  instruments  playing  to- 
gether, more  properly  written  Concert ;  con- 
currence, union. 

To  CONSORT,  k6n-sort>.  «.  To  associate 
-  with. 

To  CONSORT,  k6n-gorf,  e.  <t.  To  join,  to 
mix,  to  marry.  "He  with  his  consorted  Eve" 
To  accompany. 

CON80RTA&LE,  kfln-sor'tt-bl,  a.  To  be 

*  compared  with,  suitable. 
CONTORTION,  kftn-sor'shan,  #.  Partner- 
ship,.society. 

CONSPECTABLE,  kan-splk'ta-bl,  a.  Easy 
to  be  seen. 

CONSPECTUITY,    k6n-8pik-tu'e-ti, 
.Sense  of  seeing.    Not  used. 

CONSPERSlON,kon-speY&hon^.  A  sprin- 
kling about. 

CONSPICUITY,k6n-spe-ku'i-te,  «.  Bright- 
ness, obviousness  to  the  sight, 

CONSPICUOUS,  kfln-sp&'u-us,  a.  Obvious 
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to  the  sight*  seen  at  distance;  eminent, 
tinguished. 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  kon-spik't-us-le,  «L 
Obviously  to  the  view;  eminently. remarkably. 

CONSPICUOUSNESS,  kon-splku-us-nia, 
s.  Exposure  to  the  view ;  eminence,  celebrity. 

CONSPIRACY,  k&n-spir'a-se,  «.  109.  A 
plot,  a  concerted  treason;  an  agreement  of 
men  to  do  any  thing,  in  an  evil  senses  tend- 
ency of  many  causes  to  one  event. 

CON5PIRANT,  k6n-«pl'rant,  a.  Engaged 
in  a  conspiracy,  plotting. 

CONSPIRATION,  k6n-spe-ra'shun,  a.    A 

CONSPIRATOR,  koH-ajsfr'a-tur,  a.  110.  A 
man  engaged  in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 

To  CONSPIRE,  k6n-aplre',  r.  ».  To  concert 
a  crime,  to  plot;  to  agree  together,  as,  all 
things  conspire  to  roakeliiiu  happy. 

CONSPIRER,  kOn-spl'rux,  s.  A  conspirator, 
a  plotter. 

CONSTABLE,  k&n'stA-bl, «.  165.  A  peace- 
officer,  formerly  one  of  (he  officers  of  the  state. 

CONSTABLESHIP,kun'sta-bl-shlp,  s.  The 
office  of  a  constable. 

CONSTANCY,  kon'stln-se,  «.  Unalterable 
continuance;  consistency,  unvaried  state; 
resolution,  steadiness  ;  lasting  affection. 

CONSTANT,  kdu'stant,  a.  Firm,  not  fluid; 
unvaried,  unchanged ;  firm, resolute,  free  from 
change  of  affection  ;  certain,  not  various. 

CONSTANTLY,  kcVatant-le,  ad.  Unvaria- 
bly,  perpetually,  certainly,  steadily. 

To  CONSTELLATE,  kdn-stelUte,  e.  n.  To 
shine  with  one  general  light. 

To  CONSTELLATE,  kdn-stillate,  v.  o.  To 

unite  several  shining  bodies  in  one  splendour. 
CONSTELLATION,  k6n-st2l-lashdn, «.  A 

cluster  of  fixed  stars  ;  an  assemblage  of  splen- 
'  doors,  or  excellencies. 
CONSTERNATION,  k6n-stlr-na/shun,    a. 

Astonishment,  amazement,  terror,  dread. 
To  CONSTIPATE,  kon'ste-pate,  v.  a.  To 

crowd  together  into  a  narrow  room;  to  thicken, 

to  condense ;  to  stop  by  filling  up  the  pas-  __ 

sages ;  to  make  costive. 
CONSTIPATION,  k6n-srl-pa'8hun,  s.  The 
*  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  less  room ; 

stoppage,  obstruction  by  plenitude. 

CONSTITUENT,  kfa-stitsh'u-ent,  a.  461. 
Elemental,  essential,  that  of  which  any  thing 
consists. .  .       .  . 

CONSTITUENT,  koWltsh'a-ent,  «.  The 
person  or  thing  which  constitutes  or  settles 
any  thing ;  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  any  thing ;  he  that  deputes  another. 

To  CONSTITUTE,  k6n'»te-tute,  v.  o.To  pro- 
duce, to  appoint;  to  erect,  to  establish;  to 
depute.  ,    .,   _ 

CONSTITUTED  k6n'ste-tu-tur,  $.  He  that 
constitutes  or  appoints.' 

CONSTITUTION,  k6n-ste-ta'shan,  a.  The 
act  of  constituting,  enacting,  establishing; 
state  of  being,  natural  qualities;  corporeal 
frame ;  temper  of  body,  with  respect  to  health; 
temper  of  mind ;  established  form  of  govern- 
ment, system  of  Jaws  and  customs ;  particular 
law,  establishment,  institution* 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  kfa-ste^to'shan-ll^ 
Bred  in  the  constitution,  radical ;  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  legal. 

CONSTITUTIVE,   koo'ste-tWr,  a. 
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■anUUcsaentia^pioducflTQ;  having  the  power 
to  enact  or  establish. 

lb  CONSTRAIN,  kon-strane',  ».  a.  To  com- 
pel, to  force  to  some  action ;  to  binder  by 
woe ;  ta necessitate ;  to  confine,  to  press. 

CONSTRAINABLE,  kon-6trk'n4-bl,  a.  li- 
able to  constraint. 

CONSTRAINER,  kon-atri'nur,  *.  He  that 
constrains. 

CONSTRAINT,  kon-stranf , *.  Compulsion, 
violence,  coafinement. 

To  CONSTRICT,  kdn-strikt',  v.  a.  To  bind, 
to  cramp ;  to  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink. 

CONSTRICTION,  kon^trlk'ehun,  «.  Con- 
traction,  compression. 

CONSTRICTOR,  kon-strlk'tir,  166.  s.  That 
which  compresses  or  contracts. 

To  CON8TRINGE,  k6n-strmje',  r.  a.  To 
compress,  to  contract,  to  bind.  A 

CONSTRINGENT,  kott-stim'jent,  a.  Hay- 
ing the  quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 

To  CONSTRUCT,  koa-strukt',  v.a.To  build, 
to  form. 

CONSTRUCTION,kon-struk'8hun,s.  The 
act  of  building;  the  form  of  building,  structure; 
the  patting  of  words  together  in  such  a  manner 
at  to  convey  a  complete  sense ;  the  act  of  inter- 
preting,exphuiation;  the  sense,the  meaning;the 
manner  of  describing  a  figure  in  geometry. 

CONSTKUCTURE,  k6n-atruk'tohure,#,461. 
Pile,  edifice,  mbrick. 

To  CONSTRUE,  kftn'stro,  or  kdn'stur,  ©.  a. 
To  interpret,  to  ei  plain. 

ty  It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  learning  that  the 
latter  pranandatlonof  this  word  should  prevail  there* 
Those  who  oegfat  to  be  the  guardians  of  propriety  are 
•flea  the  penrertere  of  it.  Henee  Accidence  for  Acci- 
4aUt,  Prty—tw  for  Prepatttor,  and  Constur  for  C«as- 
ttnu;  for  it  most  be  earefaliy  noted  that  this  last 
word  is  under  a  different  predicament  from  those 
whfeh  end  with  r  and  mate  €:  here  the  vowel  u  mast 
hare  its  long  sound,  as  in  the  word  true;  this  letter 
cannot  he  snnk  or  transposed  like  *  in  Centre,  Seep- 
fre,fcc 

To  CONSTUPRATE,  kon'stu-prate,  v.  a. 
To  violate,  to  debauch,  to  defile.  - 

CONSTUPRATION,  koWu-pta'ahnn,  $. 
Violation,  defilement. 

CONSUBSTANTI AL,  kin^b^r^'shil,  a. 
Having  the  same  essence  or  substance ;  being 
of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

CONSUBSTANTI  ALITY,  k6n-sub-8tan- 
she-al'e-t£,  a.  Existence  of  more  than  one 
in  the  same  substance. 

To  CONSUBSTANTIATE,  k6n-sob-st*n'- 
ahe-ate,  v.  a.  To  unite  in  one  common  sub- 
stance or  nature. 

CONSUBSTANTI ATION,  kon-sub-stan- 
ehe-a'shun, «.  The  union  of  the  body  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  with  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, according  to  the  Lutherans. 

CONSUL,  kdn'afil, «.   The  chief  magistrate 
in  the  Roman  republic;  an  officer  com  mis- 
sioned in  foreign  parts  to  judge  between  the 
'merchants  of  his  nation. 

CONSULAR.  k6n'shu-tfr,  a.  462.  Relating 
'  to  the  consul. 

CONSULATE.  k6n%h&-1ate,  «.  91.  The 
ocace  of  consul. 

CONSULSHIP,  kon'sul-shlp,  «.  The  office 
of  consul. 

Te  CONSULT,  kon-sult',  t.  a.  To  take 
counsel  together. 

To  CONSULT,  kfa-sult',  v.a.  To  ask  advice 

1SS 


'  .  of,  as,  he  consulted  his  friends ;  to  regard,  to: 
act  with  view  or  respect  to ;  to  search  into,  to 
examine,  as,  to  consult  an  author.  » 

CONSULT,  k6n'solt,  or  kon-sfilf,  $.   The 
act  of  consol.ting ;  the  effect  of  consulting,  de- ' 
termination ;  a  council,  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  deliberation. 
-    ty  I  am  much  mistaken  If  this  word  does  not  in- 
cline to  the. general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable  i 
noons  and  verbs,  like  insult.    Poets  have  used  it  both 
ways;  but  the  accent  ou  the  first  syllable  seems  the 
most  usual,  ss  well  as  the  most  legitimate  proauucia-* 
lion.  408. 

CONSULTATION,  kon-s&l-ta'shfin, «.  The/ 

act  of  consulting,  secret  deliberation ;  number 

of  persons  consulted  together. 
CONSULTER,  k6n-sul'tur,  $.  98.  One  that 

consults  or  asks  counsel. 
CONSUMABLE,  k6n-su  m4-bl,  a.  Suscep-  • 

tible  of  destruction. 
To  CONSUME.  kon-sume',  t>.  a,  454.  To 

waste,  to  spena,  to  destroy. 

£3*  The  reason  why  the  *  in  this  word  is  pare,  and 
in  Consular  it  takes  the  aspiration,  is,  that  in  one  the  t 
accent  is  on  the  syllable  beginning  with  this  letter  ; ' 
and,  in  the  other,  on  the  preceding  syllable.  460. 

To  CONSUME,  kon-sume',  ©.  n.  To  waste. 

away,  to  be  exhausted. 
CONSUMER,  •  kon-Bo/mflr,   s.    One    that' 

spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing. 
To  CONSUMMATE,  kftn-surn'mate,  v.a.  91. 

To  complete,  to  perfect. 
CONSUMMATE,  k6n-&um'mate,  a.   Com- 

plete,  perfect 

£3*  The  propensity  of  our  language  to  an  antepen- , 
ultimate  accentuation  of  simple  words  of  three  »y lia- 
ble* makes  us  sometimes  hear  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word ;  bat  by  no  correct  speakers. 

CONSUMMATION,  kon-sum-ma'shfjn,  «. 

Completion,  perfection,  end;  the  end  of  the 
'present  system  of  things  ;  death,  end  of  life. 
CONSUMPTION,  kfln-sfWahon,  s.    412. 

The.  act  of  consuming,  waste ;  the  state  of 

wasting  or  perishing;   a  waste  of  muscular' 

flesh,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 
CONSUMPTIVE.  k6n-sum'tlv,  a.  Destrud-' 

tive,  wasting,  exhausting;  diseased  with  a 

consumption. 
CONSUMPTIVENES8,  kon-sfan'tlv-nes,  s. 

Tendency  to  a  consumption. 
CONSUTILE,  kon-su'tll,  a.  140.  Sewed  orf 

stitched  together. 
To  CONTABULATE,  kdn-taVu-lite,  ».  a/ 

To  floor  with  boards. 
CONTACT,  kon'tikt,  a.  Tonch,  close  union/ 
CONTACTION,  k6n-t4k'shun,  s.  The  act 

of  touching.  •„■-,* 

CONTAGION,  kon-tlt'jc-un,  «.  542.    The 

emission  fr<»ra  body  to  body  by  which  diseases 

are  communicated ;  infection,  propagation  of 

mischief;  pestilence,  venorooun emanations. 
CONTAGIOUS,  kin-ta'ie-us,  a.  542.  Infec- 
tious, caught  by  approach; 
CONTAGIOUSNESS,  k6n-tl5e-os-nes,  «. 

The  quality  of  being  contagious. 
To  CONTAIN,  kfln-tane',  v.  a.  To  hold,  as  a 

vessel ;  to  comprise,  as  a  writing ;  to  restrain, 

to  withhold. 
To  CONTAIN,  kin-tine',  v.  «.  To  live  in 

continence. 
CONTAINABLE,  kftn-ta'ha-bl,  a.  Possibly 

to  be  contained.  ■ 

To  CONTAMINATE,  kSn-taWe-nite,  e.  a. 

To  defile,  to  corrupt  bv  base  mixture. 
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CONTAMINATE,    kSn-ttmeV-ite,  a.  1. 

Polluted,  defied. 
CONTAMIN  ATIOH,  *di-l4ni4-nl'»hftii,«. 

FulliHtuir.  dfill™-nt, 
ToCONTEMN,  lrfn  t*«',*.«.4H.  Tod«- 

CONTEMNER,  kSn'-ttW'nur,  I.  411.  One 

that  contemni,  ■  riespieer. 
To  CONTEMPER,  kon-teVpir,  ■>.  a.    To 

CO.NTEMPERAMENT,       Un-t&o'piu-*- 


CONTEMPER  ATJON  ,kfln-tin^pftr4'ifcfa, 
«.  The  act  of  moderating  or  tenparingt  pro- 
portionate niiiture.  nropoilinn. 

To  CONTEMPLATE,  WtlnVpllte,  .e.  «v 
To  iludy ,  to  meditate. 

a  prooiBllV.^Wsl  <WeW  U>  b*  I*—1-'  " 
lover  of  (jae  h.riapny  pi  jingiuige. 
lar  apaltfj  ip  our  lunglH.of  ftismtl 
last  tvllablt  of  Ih*  tub,  reditu:  piU 
•mini  to  bavt  l.krn  'pine-  clilcllj  for 
*T  formuif,  vKTticLplei,  adverba,  u 

whlth  would   ba  labiriniiiroiu  and 

DMPff,  lfthev«l.b»|i.lfaiInli»l  nn  (!,«*,«  Wllj,.-, 
tit.  Tkli  analogy  ilioaia  (each  ■■  id  avoid  plicipn 
tbtacceatfmlfcellrttiyllabktf  this  and  rinllar  verbs 

tbombToCV«ejiiplii((,  with  in*  tnitt  ob  Ibe'firtl 
Syllable,  It  not  or  very  difficult  proawidMiaD,  J*1  0»"*- 
templatt*!  and  £.V»rt»v<*iinjiv  ar*  almost  jiaprs- 

To  CONTEMPLATE,  kSii.teWpilte,  r.  a. 

To  mniie,ti>t  hink  ilndlooglj  »i  thlong  attention. 
CONTEMPLATION,  kon-teia-pWabfin,  «. 

Meditation,  studiou  thought  on  any  (object; 

hply  meditation  ;  study,  opposed  lo  action. 
CONTEMPLATIVE.    kon-ttjn'pli-tri',  «. 

Given  tc  thought,ttudiuBi,ero  played  in  study; 

hiving  the  power  of  thought. 
CONTEMPLATIVELYioB-teV^li-tU-l*, 

oi  Thoughtfully,  attentively. 
CONTEMPLAfOR^n-teWpji-tSir,  ,.«!. 

One  employed  in  stud  v. 
(CONTEMPORARY,  kSo-tfcn'po-ri-re.  «. 

Living  in  the  him  age  ;  born  et  tlie  hum  time  ; 

existing  at  the  hih  point  of  time. 
CONTEUPORAKY.koii't&n'po^^vfJtU. 

One  who  lives  it  the  rune  time  wiiii  another. 
To  CONTEMPORISE,  kon.t|m'po-ii»]oJ(. 

153.  To  make  contemporary. 
CONTEMPT,  kon-tiW,  ».  4JS.  The  net  o* 

despising  others,  scorn;  the  Mate  of  being  do- 

spited,  VfkniM, 
CONTEMFTlBLE,kaD-t&n,te-blj0.Wortuj 

of  contempt,  deserving  scorn;  despised,  •corn- 

ed,  neglected. 
CONTEMPTtBLENESS,      kon-tin'ti-W- 

flea,  ».  The  stale  of  being  contemptible ; 

vileneu.  cheapness. 
CONTEMPTIBLY,     kon-teni'te-blc,     id. 

Meanly,  in.»j]ianiwr  deserving  control  tit. 
CO^P^PrfouS,kon-te^»hA-foyt.4ei. 

Sciiinful,  apt  |u  despise.  , 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY,kon-teWtahl.ni-le, 

arf.    With  scorn,  with  rie.phe. 
COJvTEMPTirolJSNESS,ki!n.Uin'tihn-8«- 

nts,  :  Disposition  to  contempt. 
To  CONTEND,  kon-tend'.e.n.To  strive, to 
_'^t'JBl*in'>Pr"«ti'>n;tpvie,Io»cli"iiuuUiij'in. 
To  CONTENi),  kfln-tettd',  c.  a.  To  dispute 

•ny  dibg,  to  coutest 
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CONTENDENT,  k«n-t*Voin(,  #.  Aatm- 
OONTENDER,  konXea'diW-,-*.  Combatant, 

.CONTENT,  kon^inf, «.  Satisfied  ton,  or* 

to  repine,  easy. 
To  CONTENT,  .kon-tenf,  t.  o.  To  satisfy 

•oes  to  j(np.mnipUrnt ;  -to  please,  to  Gratify. 
CONTENT,  kon-tept',  ...  Moderate  hupp,- 

neai ;  ncquieieanee ;  that  which  is  donrarxed 

or  included  in  any  tiling  j  the  power  of  con- 
.  ininJng,  extent,  capacity  ;  that  whioh  is  oora- 

prited  in  *  writing-,  in  this  tente  used  only  in 

the  plural,  and  then  it  ii  aonteiiran  aMDMMI 

on  the  first  .vllnble.  495. 

iQONTENTED,  kan-tin'tfel,  .part,  «.  :Sotai- 
pok-^WON.'jSn"^!?!  baa,,.  Strife,  tie. 


|C0ATE«TI0US,l^-ten4hA6,a.Qn»aTOt 

toine,  oi  ven  to  debate,  perverse. 
iCONTttb-TKJUBLY,   kon-4onW.it.le,   *d. 

tiOHT^IlOUS«Eto^^e^iho»^J(.  - 


:CONTENTMENT.  kon-tlinrttilnV.  Acqril- 

Ctceuce  witliout  plenary  Miiafactioa,  suiijL. 

CONTERMINOUS,  Ifctfofafaf.  Bor- 

CONTERRANEOUS,  kfJn-bJr-ri'Bt-nl,  a. 

Of  the  tame  coantry. 
To  CONTEST,  kon,b*sf ,  v.  a.  492.  To  dia- 

pale,  lo  controvert,. to  lit iyair. 
To  CONTEST,  kia-teat,  p.  a.  To  etrive,  tn 

contend  ;  to  »ir,  loemuute. 
CONTEST,  kou't&t,  I.  49».  pUpnte,  djf. ' 

CONTESTABLE,  kon-t&'ti.M,  a.  CiapntV 

able.controTertible. 
OONTBSTABLESESS^UD-tea'fi-bl-.^i,,. 

To  CONTEXT,  kon-tikar,  r.  a.  To  wmt« 

OONTEXC,  koa'tika t,  (.The  genenil  •sites 

of  a  diaoours*. 
CONTEXT.kon-tAat'^.KnittomihcTJirw 
COMTEXTtJBE,  kon-tikfl'tabiie,  «.   4*1 

The  diipaaitiuji.o/  ntuli  one  among  another 

CONTIONATflON,  kon-tlg-ni'shin,  «.   A 

frarw  of  bearaa  Or  boards  joined  together;  the 

act  of  framing  or  j'linine  a  fabriok. 
CONTIOUITY,   koD-te-Bi'i-ti,  ,.  Actaa* 

oonlaet,  qearrieia  of  (iiua)n,ii. 
CONTIGUOUS,  Un-tig/Us,  a.  Meeting  an 

— L"  burrieriiig open. 

USLY,    k6n-tig 

CONTIOUOUSNESS,  k^n-tig'tt-m-nl,,  .«, 

CONTINENcS'.'-kon'.ti-nense,  )    ,       Re 

CONTlNENCY,WBii-nen-»X|     tnEti 

comnund  of  nne't  teir;  dimity  in  graaMMt 

Wj»"|"  of  lawful  pleeeuro ;  "n.u.k«uor)  a, 

CONTINENT-kon'te-oe^oJiS^tfta^sTW 

minus  in  lawfti  pleasures ;  r«tuuaed,  ruode. 

rale,  temneuie  '  ""^ 

CONTINENT,  kSnle  jj&t,  e.  Land  not  otttV 
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Joined  by  the  tea  from  other  lands ;  that  which 

contains  any  thing* 
CONTINENTAL,  kon-te-nent'al,  adj.  Re- 
lating to  the  Continent. 
To  CONTINUE,  k6n-tfoje',  e.  a.  To  touch, 

to  teach- 
CONTINOENCE,k6n-tin'jln8e,     >*.   The 
CONTINGENCY,  k6n-dn'jln-ee,  J  quality 

of  being  fortuitous  accidental  possibility. 
CONTINGENT,  kon-tm'jlnt,  a.  Falling  oat 

hy  chance,  accidental. 
CONTINGENT,  k&n-tlnO&t, a.  A  thing  in 

the  hands  of  chance :  a  proportion  that  Colls  to 

anv  peison  upon  a  divition. 
CONTINGENTLY,  k6n-tfo'j&t-le,ed.Ac- 

ddentally  ;  without  auy  settled  rule. 
CONTINGENTNESS,  k6n-dn3ent-n&,  a. 

Accidental  nest. 
CONTINUAL  kon-tln'o-il,  a.  Incessant, 

proceeding  without  interruption;  in  law,  a 

condoms!  claim  is  made  from  time  to  tune* 

within  every  year  and  <Jay. 

CONTINUALLY,k6n-tfo'D.-4l-l£,  od.  With* 
without   interruption ; 


CONT^fU  ANCB,  k*n-tfn'a4nse^.Succe*- 
sion  uninterrupted  :  permanence  in  one  state ; 
abode  in  a  place ;  duration,  lafttngnes* ;  per- 


__  rerance. 
CONTINUATE,  kon-tm'o-ate, a.  91. 

diateJy  united;  uninterrupted,  unbroken. 
CONTINUATION,  k6*-tm-t-a'ah4ii*,Pro- 

tractinn,  or  successionj  uninterrupted. 
CONTINUATIVE,  kon-tfru-i-trr,   a.  An 

expression  noting  permanence  or  duration. 
CONTINUATOR,  kdn-tla-u-a'tur,  $.  521. 

lie  that  continues  or  keeps  up  the  series  of 

•accession. 
To  CONTINUE,  kon-tuVu,  e.n.  To  remain 

in  the  same  state;  to  last,  to  be  durable;  to 


To  CONTINUE,  kin-tin*,*,  a.  To  protract 
or  repeat  without  interruption ;  to  unite  with- 
out a  chasm,  or  intervening  substance. 

CONTINUEDLY,  k6n-tfa'u4d-le,«d.With- 
one  interruption,  without  ceasing. 

CONTINUED,  kfa-tnri-or,  *  One  that  has 
the  power  of  perseverance.    - 

CONTINOTTYjkon-te-nu'e-te^.Connexion, 
uiinterrupted  cohesion- ;  the  texture  or  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts  of  an  animal  body, 

CONTINUOUS,  kftn-tin'Q-us,  a.  Joined  to- 
gether, without  the  intervention  of  any  space.  • 

To  CONTORT,  k6n-tortf,  v.  a.  To  twist,  to 
writhe-. 

CONTORTION,  kfln-tor'Bh&n,  s.  Twist,vfry 
motion,  flexure. 

CONTOUR,  kon-tfior>,  s.  French.  The  out- 
fine,  the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  or 
terminated. 

CONTRABAND,  kon'tdUband,*  524.  Pro* 
hit Hed,  illegal,  unlawful. 

lb  CONTRACT,  k^n-trikf^.a.To  draw  to- 
gether .to  shorten ;  to  bring  two  parties  together, 
to  make  a  bargain  *,  to  betroth,  to  affiance ;  to 
get  a  habit  of ;  to  abridge,  to  epitomise* 

To  CONTRACT,  kftn-trikf,  t.  ».  To  shrink 
■P»  to  grow  short ;  to  bargain,  as,  to  contract 
for  a  quantity  of  provisions. 

CONTRACT,  kon'tdkt,  «.  492.  A  bargain, 
aeumpact ;  an  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman 
betrothed  to  one  another;  a  writing  in 
terms  of  a  bargain  are  included. 


iaa 


}?  Mr.  Nates,  In  hU  fenrlfsli  Orthoepy,  page  33s, 
bu  very  properly  criticised  Dr.  Johnson's  observation 
on  this  word,  where  ha  says, '  Dr.  Jobason  has  *ccent* 
*  ed  this  word  on  the  last  syllable,  and  has  subjoined 
4  this  remark,'  "  anciently  accented  on  the  first.**  *  It . 
1  Is  evident  that  the  whole  af-ticie  should  be  reversed  : 
'  the  word  should  stand  with  the  accent  on  the  first, 
'  and  the  remark  should  be,'  **  anciently  .accented  on 
"  the  last.**  The  justness  of  these  observations  will 
appear  from  the  quotations :  4 

a  This  Is  the  band  which,  with  a  vowM  contra'ct, 
"  Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine."         Shakespeare. 
"  I  did ;  and  his  contra'ct  with  Lady  Lncy, 
"  And  his  contra'ct  by  deputy  in  Prance.      Ibid. 
Bat  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first  • 
syllable  needs  no  proof  but  the  general  car,  and  tlve 
general  analogy  of  dissyllable  noans  and  verbs  of  the 
same  form.  408. 

CONTRACTEDNESS,  k6n-trak'tld-nes,  $ 

The  state  of  being  contracted. 
CONTRACXIBItlTY,  k6n-tr4k-te-b&'e-ti, 

4*  Possibility  of  being  contracted. 

CONTRACTIBLE,  kfa-trdk'te-bl,  c  Ca- 
pable of  contraction. 

CONTRACTIBLENESS,  kon-trik'te-bl- 
nes,  t.  The  quality  of  suffering  contraction. 

CONTRACTILE,  kon-tralrtil,  c.  145, 140. 
Having  the  power  of  shortening  itself. 

CONTRACTION,  kfa-toak'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  contracting  or  shortening ;  the  act  of . 
shrinking  or  shrivelling;  the  state  of  being 
contracted,  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass ;  in 
grammar,  the  reduction  of  two  vowels  or  sylla- 
bles to  one ;  abbreviation,  as,  the  writing  is  , 
full  of  contractions.  _ 

CONTRACTOR,  kfo-trik'tnr, a.  One  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain. 

ToCONTRADICT,k6ri-tr4-dJkrf,e.a.  To  op- 
pose  verbally,  to  deny ;  to  be  contrary  to. 

CONTRADICTER,  kfa-ti*-dik'tur,  *.  One 
that  contradicts,  an  oppeser. 

CONTRADICTION,  kdn-tri-duVshin,    a. 
Verbal  oppositioo,controversial  assertion;  op- . 
.position ;  inconsistency,  incongruity ;  contra- 
riety, in  thought  or  effect    • 

CONTRADICTIOUS,  konftri-dlk'shas,  a. 
Filled  with  contradictions,  inconsistent;  in- 
clined to  contradict. 

CONTRADICTIOUSNESS,  kon-tri-dlk'- 
shSs-nes,*.  Inconsistency. 

CONTRADICTORILY,     k^n-tri-  dlk'-tfir- . 
e-le,  ad.  Inconsistency  with  himself;  op- 
positely to  others.  -    •.    •    « 

CONTRADICTORY,  k6n-tr4-dlk'tfir-e,  a. 
Opposite  to,  inconsistent  wijh ;  in  lugick, 
that  which  is  in  the  fullest  opposition. 

CONTRADICTORY,  k6n-tdUdik'tir-e,  a. 
A  proposition  which  opposes  another  in  all  Its 
terms,  inconsistency.  A 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  k6n-tra-dla- 
tfag'shun,  s.  408.  Distinction  by  opposite 
qualities.  _        .    , 

To  CONTRADISTINGUISH,  k6n-tri-dla. 
tmgfgvrish,  a.  a.  To  distinguish  by  oppo*. 
site  qualities. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  kin-tra-flsh'shure,  a. 
'■  450, 452.  A  crack  of  the  scull,  where  the  blow, 
was  inflicted,  is  called  fissure ;  but,  in  the  con 
trarv  part,  contrafi  ssure.  ,  .      . 

To  CONTRAINDICATE,  kon-tri-fo'de* 
kate,e.a.To  point  out  some  peculiar  symp- 
tom contrary  to  the    general    tenour  of  the 

CONtl(AINDICATION,k6n-tra-!n-de-ki'. 
shin,  j.  An  indication,  or  symptom, which 
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forbid*  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  •cope 
of  a  disease  points  out  at  first. 

CONTRAMURE,  k6n-tr*-m&Te',  s.  An  out- 
wall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 

CONTRANITENCY,  k6n-trA-nftetn-ae,  i. 
Reaction,  resistance  against  pressure. 

CONTRAPOSITION>dn-tr4-po-zl3h'un,t. 
A  placing  over  against. 

CONTRAREGULARITY,  k6n-trl-rig-u- 
laVe-te,*«.    Contrariety  to  rule. 

CONTRARIANT,  kftn-tra'ri-ant,  a.  Incon- 
sistent, contradictory. 

CONTRARIES,  kon'tra-rlz,  $.  99.  Things  of 
opposite  natures  or  qualities  j  in  logick,  pro- 
positions which  destroy  each  other. 

CONTRARIETY,  kon-tra-rl'e-t*,  *.  Repug- 
nance, opposition ;  inconsistency,  quality  or 
position  destructive  of  its  opposite. 

CONTRARILY,  k6n'ti4-re-le,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner  contrary ;  different  ways,  in  opposite  di- 
rections.   Little  used. 

%y  This  and  the  following  word  are  by  T>r.  John* 
sou  accented  ou  the  second  syllable;  no  donbt  from 
the  baribneas  that  mutt  necessarily  arise  from  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first,  when  so  many  unaccented  syl- 
lables are  to  succeed.  Bat,  if  harmony  were  to  take 
place,  we  should  never  suffer  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable  of  Contrary,  from  which  these  words  are 
formed ;  but  that  once  admitted,  as  H  invariably  ia  by 
the  best  speakers,  we  should  cross  the  most  uniform 
analogy  of  our  language  if  we  accented  the  adverb 
differently  from  the  sabntantive  and  the  adjecdve; 
and  therefore,  however  harsh  they  may  sound,  these 
words  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.— See  Contrary. 

CONTRARINESS,  k4n*rt-re-ne*,  s.  Con- 
trariety, opposition. 

CONTRARIOUS,  kon-tra/ri-us,  a.  Oppo- 
site, repugnant*  a  . 

CONTRARIOUSLY,  kon-tra're-us-le,  ad. 
Oppositely. 

CONTRARIWISE,  k6ntri-r£-wbe,ad.Con- 
versely ;  on  the  contrary. 

CONTRARY,  kftn'tri-re,  a.  Opposite,  con- 
tradictory;   inconsistent,    disagreeing;   m' 
verse,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

ty  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first 
lable  of  this  word  by  all  correct  speakers,  and  as  coo 
stantiy  removed  to  the  second  by  the  illiterate  and 
vulgar.  When  common  oars  refuse  a  sound,  it  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  sound  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  language.  The  learned  often 
vitiate  the  natural  taste  for  their  own  language  by  an 
affected  veneration  for  others;  while  the  illiterate,  by 
a  kind  of  vernacular  Instinct,  fall  into  the  most  ana* 
logical  pronunciation,  and  such  as  U  most  suitable  to 
the  general  turn  of  the  language.  Anciently  this  word 
was  most  commonly  pronounced  by  the  learned,  as  it  Is 
now  by  the  vulgar,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable; but  nothing  can  be  now  more  firmly  established 
than  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, and  the  other  pro- 
nunciatiou  must  be  scrupulously  avoided.-— See  Con- 
trarUf.   , 

CONTRARY;  ktWfai-rfc,  a.  A  thing  of  op- 
posite qualities;  a  proposition  contrary  to  some 
other;  in  opposition,  on  the  other  tide;  to  a 
contrary  purpose. 

CONTRAST,  kftn'trist,  «\  Opposition  and 
dissimilitude  of  figures,  by  which  one  contri- 
butes to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  another. 

To  CONTRAST,  k6n-tr£st'  v.  a.  To  place  in 
opposition;  to  show  another  figure  to  ad- 
vantage, 

CONTRAVALLATION,  k6n-tra-Yal-la'- 
ahon,  s.  The  fortification  thrown  up,  to  hin- 
der the  sallies  of  the  garrison. 

CONTRAVENE^  kon-tri-vene',  v.  «.  To 
oppose,  to  obstruct,  to  baffle. 
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PONTRAVENER,  ko*-ti4-v£'n$r,  t.   He 

who  opposes  another. 
CONTRAVENTION,  kon-tra-Ten'shuJi,  ,s. 

Opposition. 

CONTRECTATION,  k6n-trSk-ta'shun,  s.  A 
touching. 

CONTRIBUTARY,k6n-trib'u-ta-re,a.Pay-  . 
ing  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign. 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  k6n-tr!b'ute,  v.  a.  To 
give  to  some  common  stock. 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  kon-trIb'ute,t.n.To  bear 
a  part,  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect 

CONTRIBUTION,k6n-tre;bu;shan,  *.  The 
act  of  promoting  some  design  in  conjunction 
with  other  persons j  that  which  is  given  by 
several  bauds  for  some  common  purpose :  that 
which  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army  lying 
in  a  country. 

CONTRIBUTIVE,  k6n-trIp'A-tiv,  a.  That 

which  lias  the  power  or  quality  of  promoting 

any  purpose  in  concurrence  with  other  motrvesr. 
CONTRIBUTOR,  k6n-trM-tur,*.166.  One 

that  bears  a  .part  in  some  common  design. 
CONTRIBUTORY,  k6n-tr?b^-tur-e,a.  I*ro- 

motinjc  the  same  end,  bringing  assistance  to 

some  joint  design.  512. 
To  CONTRISTATE,  kftn-bfa'tate,  v.  a.  To 

sadden,  to  make  sorrowful.    Not  used. 
CONTESTATION,  kon-tria-ta'shon,  *.The 

act  of  making  sad*  the  state  of  being  made  sad. 

Not  used. 

CONTRITE,kontrite,  a  .140.  Bruised,  much 
worn ;  worn  with  sorrow,  harassed  with  the 
sense  of  guilt,  penitent. 

&  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjective,  from  which  h  form- 
ed the  abstract  substantive  contrUentss,  and  as  liie  - 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  shortest 
the  i  In  the  la»t,  140.    Accordingly  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble; but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Varus,  Mr.  Elphinslon- 
Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick 
place  it  on  the  flrat,with  unquestionably  the  best  nsago 
on  their  aide. 
CONTRITELY,  k6Vtrite-Ie,  ad.  Penitently, 

£3*  As  the  adjecdve  contrite,  (hough  contrary  to  ana. 
logy,  aeen»  to  prefer  the  accent  on  the  first  syllab>e, 
contritely  and  contriteness  must  necessarily  have  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable— See  CmtrmrUy. 

CONTRITENESS,  koVtrlte-nfe,  a.  Contri-  , 

tion,  repentance. 
CONTRITION,  kon-trlsh'un,  *.  Hie  act  of 

grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder;  penitence, 

sorrow  tor  sin* 
CONTRIVABLE,  k6n-trM-bl,  a.  Possible 

.to  be  planned  by  the  mind. 
CONTRIVANCE,k6n-trl'v4nae^.The  act  of 

contriving ;  scheme,  plan ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 
To  CONTRIVE,  k6n-trW,  «.  a.   To  plan 

out ;  to  find  out  means. 
To  CONTRIVE,  k6n-trlve',  tn  *.  To  form 

or  design,  to  plan* 
CONTRIVEMENT,  k6n-trlye 'mint,  a.  In- 

vention. 

CONTRIVER,k6n-trl/vur,*.98.  An  inventcr. 

CONTROL,  kdn-troU',  s.  406.  A  register  or ' 
account  kept  by  another  officer,  that  each  may 
be  examined  by  the  other ;  check,  restraiut ; 
power,  authority,  superintendence. 

To  CONTROL,  kftn-troll',  v.  a.  406.  To  keep 
under  check  by  a  counter-reckoning ;  to  go- 
vern, to  restrain ;  to  confute. 

CONTROLLABLE,  kdn-troll'j-bl,  a.  Sub- 
ject to  control,  subject  to  be  over-ruled. 

CONTROLLER,  kon-troll'ar,  «,  One  thai 
has  the  power  of  governing  or  restraining. 
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CONTROLLER8HIP,  kfa-troU'ir-shlp,  #, 
The  office  of  a  controller. 

CONTROLMENT,  kdn-trill'metot,  *.  The 
power  or  act  of  superintending  or  restraining, 
restraint;  opposition, confutation. 

CONTROVERSIAL,  koWo-reVshaV.R«- 
httitg  to  disputes,  disputations, 

CONTROVERSY,  kdn'tro-ver-se,  *.  Dis- 
pwte,  debate  ;  a  suit  in  law  ;  a  quarrel. 

To  CONTROVERT,  kcVtro-virt,  t>.  a.  To 
debate,  to  dispute  any  thing  in  writing. 

CONTROVERTlBLE,k6n-tr6-^rt^bl,  a. 
Disputable. 

CONTROVERTIST,  kcVtro-ver-tfev.  Dis- 
putant, chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

|^  It  is  with  some  surprise  I  have  frequently  ob- 
"  those  profound  philologist*,  the  Monthly  Re- 
i,  write  this  word  Controversialist.  "  He  ap- 
tobcs  seasiblc,  ingenious,  and  candid  Con- 
rsiattst:  one  who  writes  from  a  regard  to  truth, 
■  sari  wica  she  fall  conviction  of  his  own  mind."— J\fl. 
B.  November  1794,  p.  S4©\  Bat  nothing  Is  more  evi» 
east  than  that  every  verbal  neon  ought  lo  be  formed 
from  the  verb,  and  consequently  that  To  controvert 
ought  to  form  controverttst.  Dr.  Johnson  has  only 
produced  lb*  authority  of  Tillotson ;  to  which  I  will 
■eg  leave  lo  add  a  much  better  from  the  idler,  JJ  o.  13. 
•it  b  con— n  for  ctmiroMt  tisU,  in  the  heat  of  diapu* 
lotion,  to  add  one  position  to  another  till  they  reach 
the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where  truth  and  false* 
heed  mse  their  distinction.* 

CONTUMACIOUS,  kon-tu-ma'ahoj,  a.  Ob- 
stinate, perversa,  stabbom. 

CONTUMACIOUSLY,  k6n-tu-inaahus-le, 
ad.  Obstinately,  inflexibly,  perversely. 

CONTUMACIOUSNESS,  kcn-to-ina'ahas- 
nes,  *.  Obstinacy,  perverseness. 

CONTUMACY,  k^n'ta-nut-te,  s.  Obstinacy, 
pemrseiiess ;  in  law,  a  wilful  contempt  and 
disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons  or  judi- 
cial order. 

CONTUMELIOUS,  kon-tu^mele-us, «.  Re- 
proaebiul,  sarcastick:  inclined  to  utter  re- 
proach ;  productive  of  reproach,  shameful. 

CONTUMELIOUSLY,  k6n.tu-mele-is-le, 
ad.  Reproacbfully,  contemptnously. 

CONTUMEUOUSNESS,  kon-tu-me'ie-4a- 
nea,  t.  Rudeness,  reproach. 

CONTUMELY,  kirtA-me-le,  s.  Contemp- 
taousness,  bitterness  of  language,  reproach. 

To  CONTUSE,  k6n-toze',  v.  a.  457.  To  beat 
tegathcr,  to  braise ;  to  bruise  the  flesh  with- 
out a  breach  of  the  continuity. 

CONTUSION,  kfa-tfrzhnn,  «.  The  act  of 
beating  or  bruising ;  the  state  of  being  beaten 
or  braised ;  a  bruise. 

CONVALESCENCE,  koWtoeVsiiise,   ") 
510.  ,  > 

CON VALESCENCY,  kfln-vkles'sen-se,  J 
a  Renewal  of  health,  recovery  from  a  disease. 

CONVALESCENT,  k6n-vi-les<sint,  a.  Re- 
covering. 

To  CONVENE,  kcWene',  c.  n.  To  come  to- 
gether, to  assemble. 

To  CONVENE,  kon-vene/,  v.  a.  To  call  to- 
gether, to  assemble,  to  convoke ;  to  summon 
judicially. 

CONVENIENCE,  k6n-ve'ne-&ise,  7s.Fit- 

00NVEN1ENCY,  kfln-ve'ne-eW,  J  ness, 
eoouDodiousness,  cause  of  ease,  accommoda- 
tion ;  fitness  of  time  or  place. 

CONVENIENT,  kfo-ve'ne-ent,  a.  Fit,suit- 

CON^rffENTLY,  kor*  Te'ne-int-le,  «d. 
Cesaunodiously,  fitly. 
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CONVENT,    k6n'v2vt?  #.  An  assembly  of 

religious  persons;  a  religious  house,  a  roonasJ 
tery,  a  nunnery.  *     ' 

To  CONVENT,  kon-vlnt',  v.  a.  492.  To  cat! 
before  a  judge  or  judicature.     Not  in  use. 

CONVENTICLE,  k6n-vea'te-k!,  s.  An  as- 
sembly, a  meeting ;  an  assembly  tor  worship ; 
a  secret  assembly. 

ty  la  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 
Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the  flrst 
syllable,  as  f  apprehended  It  was  more  agreeable  to 
polite  usage,  though  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the 
accent  on  the  second ;  but  from  a  farther  inquiry,  and 
a  review  of  the  authorities  for  both,  I  am  strongly  per- 
suaded in  favour  of  the  latter  accentuation.  For  the 
former  we  have  Sheridan,  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  and  En- 
tick  ;  and  for  the  latter  Dr.  Johnson,  Kenrlck,  Nares, 
Scott,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey.  The  other  ac- 
centuation seems  chiefly  adopted  by  the  poets,'  who 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  alieriof 
the  accents  of  some  words  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  verse: 
"  For  Twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite."  Tojk, 

CONVENTICLER,  ken-veVtik-Hhr,  a.  One 
that  supports  or  frequents  private  end  unlaw- 
ful assemblies. 

CONVENTION,  k6n-veVsh4ii,  *.  The  act 
of  coming  together,  union,  coalition  j  an  assem- 
bly ;  a  contract,  agreement  for  a  time. 

CONVENTION  A£,  k6n-veVsh<L-a1,  <r. 
Stipulated,  agreed  on  by  compact. 

CONyENTIONARY,k6n-v2n^hun4-rc,  a. 
Acting  upon  contract. 

CONVENTUAL,  k6n-vin'tehu4l,  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  convent,  ruouastick. 

CON  VENTU AI^k6n-veVtsha-4V . A  monk, 
a  nun,  one  that  lives  in  a  couveut. 

To  CONVERGE,  k6n-vlrje',  v.  n.  To  tend 
to  one  point  from  different  places. 

CONVERGENT,  kon-veVjent,  )  a.  Tending 

CONVERGING,  kon-verjlng, ,  to  one 
point  from  different  places. 

CONVERSABLE,  k6n-veVea>bl,  a.  Quali- 
fied for  conversation,  fit  for  company. 

CONVERSABLENESS,  kfta-veVsi-bl-nis 
a  The  quality  of  being  a  pleasing  companion 

CONVERS ABLY,  kon-verti-ble,  ad.  In 
Conversable  manner. 

CON  VERS  ANTjkoVver-sint,  kon-veVsint^ 
a. Acquainted  with,  familiar ;  baviugmtercourse 
with  any,  acquainted  ;  relating  to,  concerning. 

Yy  There  are  such  considerable  authorities  for  each 
of  these  pronunciations  as  render  a  decision  on  that 

{ round  somewhat  dMncult.    Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
>r.  Kenrlck,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanau,  and  Bailey,  plac* 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  and  Mr.  Naics,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Entick,  accent  the  first.    Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr  Scott  place  It  on  both,  and  consequently  leave 
it  undecided.    Analogy  seems  lo  demand  the  stress  on 
the  second  syllable;  perhaps  not  so  much  from  the 
relation  the  word  bears  to  the  verb  to  converse,  since 
it  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  ncan  converse, 
40S,  as  from  the  very  general  rule  of  accenting  words 
of  three  syllables,  that  are  not  simples  In  our  Ian- 
guage,  on  the  second  syllable,  when  two  consonants 
occur  in  the  middle.    This  rule,  however,  Is  frequent- 
ly violated  in  favour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent 
(the  favourite  accent  of  our  language),  as  in  aggran- 
dize, a'nmesty,  character ,co,nvcrtitet Ancestor ,tna'- 
glstrate,  p r eft es font,  &c. ;  and  w  here  there  is  but  one 
consonant  in  the  middle,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  And  the  accent  of  th«  dissyllable  verb  neglect 
ed,  and  the  trisyllable  nonn  adopting  the  antepenul- 
timate accent.    Thus  the  w.  rris  Lonji dent, President, 
Provident,  Ac.  are  not  accented  like  the  verbs  Con- 
fide t  Preside,  Ac.  &c  but  are  considered  as  simples, 
nod  follow  the  general  rule;  which  is,  that  all  simples 
of  three  syllables,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  mid- 
dle, have  the  accent  on  the  flrst,  aud  thai  the  vowel 
in  this  syllabi*  ii  short,  603.    Upor.  the  whole,  there* 
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last  be  the  umpire  j  ami  my  observation 
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b  if  that  which  may  b 
awe  decide  la  Uvoar  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
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removing  any  thing ;  way  for  carriage  or  tranav 
portation ;  the  method  of  removing  secretly  ; 
the.  meant  by  which  any  thing  is  conveyed  4 
delivery  from  one  to  another ;  act  of  transfer- 
ring property ;  writing  by  which  property  ia 

.    transferred. 

CONVEYANCER,  kfa-vi'ln-sur,  a.  A  law- 
yer  who  draws  writings  by  which  property  ia 
transferred. 

CONVEYER,  kon-va'ur, «.  One  who  carrie* 
or  transmits  any  thing. 

To  CON VICT^n-Tikt',r.a.To  prove  guUty, 
to  detect  in  guilt  j  to  confute,  to  .discover  b>  be 

fulse. 

CONVICT,  k6n-vikt>XonYioto<s,deteoted 
in  guilt. 

CONVICT,  kdn'vikt,  a.  402*  A  person  cast 
at  the  bar. 

CONVICTION,  kJJn-vik'sbnn,  $.  Beteefjpn 
of  guilt ;  the  act  of  convincing,  confutation, 

CONVICTIVE,  kon-vlk'tiv,  a.  157.  Bavin* 
the  power  of  convincing. 

To  CONVINCE,  ken-rinse',  v.  a.  To  forte 
another  to  acknowledge  a  contested  position '{ 
to  convict.— See  To  Collect* 

CON  VINCEMENT,  kon-v Wm&it,* .  Con- 
viction. 

CONVINCIBLE,  kfln-vin'se-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  conviction ;  capable  of  being  evideuuy  dis- 
proved. 

CONVINCINGLY,  kAn-vfe'sing-lc,  ad.  In 
soch  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

CONVINCINGNESS,  k0Wvia'8?ng-n&,  4 
The  power  of  convincing. 

To  CONVIVE,  kon-vW,  t>.  a.  To  entertain, 
to  least.    Obsolete.  * 

CONVIVAL,  kon-vlVdl,     >«.  us.  Relat- 

CONVIVIAL,  kfln-vVyil,  f  ing  to  an  en- 
tertainment, festal,  social. 

CONUNDRUM,  lto-n&i'drfcii,  a.  A  low  jfe*r, 
a  qnibble. 

ToCONVOCATE,  konVo-knte,  ©.  a.  To 
call  together. 

CONVOCATION,  kfa-vo-ka'ahoji,  a.  The 
act  of  calling  to  an  assembly ;  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  for  consultation  upon  matters  ec- 
clesiastical. 

To  CONVOKE,  kon-voke',  p.  a.  To  call  to- 
gether, to  summon  .to  an  assembly . 

To  CONVOLVE,  k6n-to>',  *.  a.  To  rallto- 

Stther,  to  mM  one  part  upon  another. 
NVOLUTED,   k6n-vo-lu't&,   pert.   * 

Twisted,  rolled  upon  itself. 
CONVOLUTION,  kon-vo-li  shin,  a.  The 

act  of  roiling  any  thing  upon  itself ;  the  state 

of  rolling  together  in  company. 
To  CONVOY,  kon-Y&e',  v.a.  To  accompany 

hy  land  or  Ka,  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
CONVOY,  kfa'voe,  a.  402.  Attendance  at 

sea  or  on  the  road  by  way  of  defence  j  the  act 

oi  attending  as  a  defence. 
CONUSANCE,  kon'u-stnae,  a.  Cognisance, 

notice.    A  law  term. — See  Cognisance. 


CONVERSATION,  kfa-veT-aa'shQn,  a.  Fa- 
miliar  discourse,  chat,  easy  talk,  a  particular 
act  of  discoursing  upon  any  subject ;  com- 
merce, intercourse;  familiarity;  behaviour, 
manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 

To  CONVERSE,  k6n-veW,t>.*.  To  cohabit 
with,  to  hold  intercourse  with  ;  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  todiscoorae  familiarly  upon  any  sub- 
ject ;  to  have  commerce  with  a  different  sex. 

CONVERSE,  koVveree,  a.  692.  Manner  of 
discoursing  in  familiar  life ;  acquaintance,  co- 
habitation, familiarity ;  with  geometricians  it 
means  the  contrary. 

Yf  It  ia  highly  probable  that  this  substantive  was 
anciently  pronounced  like  the  verb,  with  the  accent  on 
the  secood  syllable ;  but  nothing  is  now  better  esta- 
blished than  the  accent  on  the  first.  Even  the  line  of 
Pope— 

M  Generous  cfmem  ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride/ 
however  ragged  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word,  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  otherwise. 

CONVERSELY,  kfa-veWle,  *d.    With 

change  of  order,  reciprocally.  * 
CONVERSION,  kon-ver'Bhfk,  a.  Change 

from  one  state  into  another,  transmutation ; 

change  from  reprobation  to  grace;  change 

from  one  relic?  >n  to  another. 
CONVERSIVE,kon-versiv,a.  Conveisable, 

sociable. 
To  CONVERT,  k6n-vert/,  e.  a.  To  change 

into   another   substance,   to   transmute;    to 

change  from  cue  religion  Co  another ;  to  turn 

from  a  bad  to  a  good  life  ;  to  apply  toany  vse, 

to  appropriate. 
To  CONVERT,  k6n-vert',  v.  n.  To  undergo 

a  change,  to  be  transmuted. 
CONVERT,  kou'vert,  a.  402.  A  peraon  con- 
verted from  one  opinion  to  another. 
CONVERTER,  kon-vertf(ir,   a.    One  that 

makes  converts. 
CONVERTIBILITY,  k6Wr-te4M-te,a. 

The  quality  of  being  possible  to  he  converted . 

CONVERTIBLE,  kfa-veVte-bl, «.  Suscep- 
tible of  change,  transmotahle j  so  much  ahke 
as  that  one  may  be  oserl  for  the  others. 

CONVERTIBLY,  k4n»ver%e-ble,  est  Reci- 
procally. 

CON  VERTITE,  kon'ver-tite,  a.  156, 600.  A  ' 

convert.  ' 

CONVEX,  k6n'veks,  a.  Rising  in  a  circular 

form,  opposite  to  concave, 
CONVEX,  konVeks,  a.  A  convex  body. 
CON  VEXED,  kon-veW,  port.  859.  Protu- 
berant in  a  circular  form.  ' 

CONVEXEDLY,  kon-vlk'eed-le,**  W.  In 
a  convex  form. 

CONVEXITY,  k#n-v*krfe-te,  a.  Protube- 
rance in  a  circular  form. 

CONVEXLY,  k6n-vla*le,  ad.  In  a  convex 
form* 

CONVE^NESS,  k6n-v&e'ne*,e*  Spheroid- 
ical protuberance,  convexity. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE^on-v&a'o-kong7- 
kave,  a.  Having  the  hollow  on  the  inside, 
corresponding  to  the  external  protuberance. 

To  CONVEY,  k6W,  a.  a.  260.  To  carry,  to 
transport  from  one  .place  to  another ;  to  hand 
from  one  to  another;  to  move  secretly  ;  to 
transmit,  to  transfer,  to  deliver  to  another  1  to 
Impart. 

CONVEYANCE,  ko^va'aW  a.  The  act  of 

no 


£3*  Perhaps  It  may  be  pleaded  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law  that  this  is  the  word  they  nse  instead  of 


ftfzance,   and  consequently  that  the  charge  ataine* 
them  of  jantllatlac  that  word   falls  to  the  gronnal. 


But  it  may  be  answered  that  the  second  syllable  pf 

S  10  doubt 
s  Gaps** 


these  words  are  so  different  as  to  leave  ns  in  no  <joul 


tabU,  Cagnlxor,  and  Cognize* ,  being  pronounce*  by 
them  without  uie  g,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  ja)i- 
new  of  tbe  accusation. 

To  CONVULSE,  kon-ruls*', «.«.  To  give  an 

irregular  and  involuntary  rootioa  to  the  neita 
of  any  body. 


©op  cop 

air  MT,  alt  lt»    tptm  HI,  tab  If*,  bill  lM^tfW^fod ElaWtfh  406,  Tlis^ev. 


CONVULSION,  konvvtawhaavs.  A  eeavul- 
aon  is  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres 
end  muscle* ;  an  irregular  and  violent  motion, 
cjmmotibn. 

CONVULSIVE,  k4n-vulalv,  a.  1*6,  426. 
Giving  twitches  or  spasms. 

CONY,  k&n'mV, a.  A  rabbit,  an  animal  that 
borrows  in  the  ground. 

CON  Y-BOROUGtf,kWn£-bf\r-A,*.  A  pjace 
w|iere  rabbits  moke  their  botes  iu  the  ground. 

to  COO,  koo,  ««  n.  10.  To  cry  as  a  dove  or 


pigeon. 

c6ok,i 


:,  kook,  *.  M6.  One  whose  profession 
ia  to  dreM  and  prepare  victuals  for  Che  table. 

eeOK-M AID,  kfrdk'made,  *.  A  maid  that 
dWssespro  visions. 

C0OK-BOOM,koottrooni^.  A  room  inwhich 
provisions  are  prepared  /ox  4he  ahip's  crew. 

To  COOK,  kook,  e.  a.  To  prepare  victuals 
lor  the  table. 

COOKERY,  kiittM,  i.  ft?*.  The  a#  of 
dressing  victuals. 

COOJ*  *£&>  e.  $00.  Somewhat  cold,  ap- 
proaching to  cold ;  not  zealous*,  nut  fond. 

COOL,  kool,  a.  Freedom  from  heat, 

To  COOL,  kail,  v.  a.  To  mafce  cool,  to  allay 
heat ;  to  quiet  passion,  Jo  calm  anger* 

ToCDOL^Woi,  ?.  sw  To  grow  lots  hot;  to 
grow  less  warm  with  regard  lo  passion. 

COOLER,  keoWtr,  *.  Thai  which  has  the 
power  of  jcooiing  the  body  j  a  vassei  in  which 
anv  thing  is  made  cooL 

LLY,  kiolle,  ad.Witho.Qt  neat,  or  sharp 
cold :  without  passion. 

COOLN  ESS,  kooftes,  a.  Gentle  cold,  a  soft 
or  asttd  degree  of  cold ;  wai»t  of  eduction,  dis- 
mrfination:  freedom  from  passion. 

CQOaf ,  klom, #.  *0G.  Soot  that  gatbemover 
an  oven's  month ;  that  matter  that  works  out 
of  the  wheels'  of  oarriaje*. 

COOSf,  koom,  t .  A  measure  of  oorn  con- 
taining four  bushels. 

COOP,  koip,  s.  A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals, 
as  poultry  or  sheep. 

To  COOP,  ko&p,  e.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  Bar- 
row compass,  to  cage. 

COOPEE,  koo-pee',  a.  A  motion  in  dancing. 
COOPER,  koo'p&r,  a.  96.  One  that  makes 

COoSmXQm^k^pit'idie^  90.  The  price 

paid  fur  coopers'  work. 
lw  CO-OPERATE,  ke-op'er-ate,  v.  a.  Te  la- 

hour  jointly  with  another  to  she  same  end ;  to 

concur  m  the  same  effect. 
C04>PERATION,ko4B^ra/shmi^.Theact 

of  contributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end. 

CO-OPERATIVE,  kWp'er-4-tiv,  a.  Pro- 
moting the  same  end  jointly. 

CO-OPBRATOR,ko-opler.B'tlr,s.521.  He 
tint,  bj  joint  endeavours,  promotes  (he  same 
end  wfth  .others.    . 

CO-OPTATION,  ko-6p-ta%huay .  Adoption, 
assumption. 

CO-ORPIN  ATE.  e4*fctfc-nate,*.91.  Hold- 
lac  the  same  rank, 

CO-ORDINATELY,  ko-or'd^-nite-l^ad.  Ia 

the  same  rank.  ....        , 

COORDINATENESSAo-or'de-nate-nfo,*. 

The -state  of  being  co-ordinate. 
tX^RDINATION,ko-or-de-na/ahua#.The 

state  of  bokling  the  same  rank,  col  lateral  nest. 
COOT^looV  JQ0.A  small  black  water-fowl. 
OOP,  fcopi  t.  The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 


COPARCEK ARY**^naVse-al.*t,  a.  Joint 

succession  to  any  inheritance. 
COPARC^NEh%  kc^'akinflr,  a..  Copa* 

ceuers  are  such  as  have  equal  portion  ia  the 

inheritance  of  the  ancestor. 
COPARCENY,  ko-par^-ne,  #.  Aueeual 

.  share  of  coeasoenefs. 
COPARTNER,  ko*pfet'nur,e,  96.  One  that 

has  a  share  in  some  common  stock  or  affair.  •' 
COPARTNERSHIP,  ko-pirt'nur-ahlp,   a. 

The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  possess- 
ing an  equal  share, 
COPATAIN,  kop'4-«n,  a.  908.  High  raised, 

pointed.    Obsolete. 
COPAYVA,  ke-p4V4,  a.  96.  A  gam  which 

distils  from  a  tree  in  Brasil. 
COPE,  kope,  #.  Any  thing  with  which  the 
'  liead  is  covered  ;  a  saceraotal  cloak,  worn  in 

sacred  ministration ;  any  thins;  which  is  spread 

offer  the' head. 
To  OOPJB,  hope,  co.  To  cover,  as  with  a 

eopc;  to  contend  with,  to  oppose* 
To  COPE*  kope,*.'**  To-contend,  to  strug- 
gle, u>  strive.    .-...  . 
COPIER,  kdp'pe-ur,  «.,  One  that  copies,  a 

*  trans caber  «  a  plagiary  r *» imitator. 
COPING;  keying,  s.  The  upper  tire  of  ma- 
sonry .which  covers  the  wall. 
COPIOUS,  k&'pe-uB,!!.  Plentiful,  abundant, 

abounding  in  words  or 'images. 
COPIOUSLY,  kope-As-le,  ad.   PleatiftiUy, 

abundantly,   in  great  Quantities  j    at  large. 

diffaseiy.  •         • 

COPIOUSNESS,  ko'pe-us-nls,  *.   Plenty, 

abundance ;  exuberance  of  style. 
COPLAND^  koplind,  s.  A  piece  of  groun4 

which  terminates  with  an  acute  angle. 
COPPED,  k6p'pecr>  or  kept,  a.  S06.  Rising 

to  a  top  or  bead. 
COPPEL,  koVpel,  $.  An  instrument  used  hi 

chymistry.    Its  use  is  to  try  and  purify  goloj 

and  silver. 
COPPER,  kop'por,  «.  98.  One  of  the  six 

primitive  metals. 
COPPER,  kdp'pur,  s.  A  boiler  larger  than  a 

moveable  pot. 
COPPER-NOSrLk6ypur-noe©.#.  A  red  nose. 
COPPER-PLATE,  kdp-pftr-plate>.A  plate 

on  which  pictures  are  engraven* 
COPPER-WORK,  k6pipur-w4rk^.Aplace 

where  cpper  is  manufactured. 
COPPERAS,kor/por4s^.'A  kind  of  vitriol. 
COPPERSMITH,  kdp/pur-smithys.One  thai 

manufactures  copper. 
COPPERWORM,  k6p'pur-wurm,s.  A  little 

worm  in  ships;  a  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 
COPPERY,  k6p'pjur-e,a.Containing  copper, 
COPPICE,  kop'pls,  s.  142.  Low  woods  cut 

at  stated. times  for  fuel. 
COEPLE-DUST,  Up'plrdfat,  a.  Powder 

uwd  in  purifying  metals. 

COPPLED,  koVpM,  a.  969.    Rising  in  * 

oonick  form. 
COPSE,  k6ns,  a.    Short  wood. 
To  COraE,k4ps,«.a.  To  preserve  underwood. 
COPULA,k6yn-la>  92.  The  word  which  u- 
nites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
To  COPULATE,k6p'Q-late,  «.  a.  To  unite. 

to  conjoin. 
To  COPULATE,  kop'u-llte,  c.  a.  To  oome 

together  as  different  sexes. 
COPULATION,  k6p-o-m'ahia.  a.  Tlte  coa> 

tress  or  embraae  of  the  two  saxaa, 


I 


dlate,  swaVtrv,  A«.  as  If  v*r1tte*  w*s*ejsat«,  vcifitre, 
ate.  «9*;  and  tltit  pronunciation  it  »o  agreeable  to  lb« 
genius  of  our  language,  that  the  organs  slide  into  it 
insensibly,'  Mt.8neridan,ln  order  lo  mark  this  *<*n<1, 
has  adopted  the  y,  and  spelled  tb«  word  Cvr-dgal  • 
and  if  yb  here  articulated  as  a  consonant,  as  Is  in> 
tended,  its  connexion  with  d  produce  a  sound  so  near 

to  be 
guithed  from  it. 


the  hiss  in  Corje^U,  as 


with  difficulty  distils- 


COR  COR 

&  1*^  lite  n,  t^77,  All  88,^  KM,  moVfel**, 

COPULATIVE,  kopft-li-tir, «.  167.  A  term 

of  grammar. 
COPY,  k6>'pe,  $.  482.  A  transcript  from  the 

archetype  or  original ;  an  individual  book,- as 

a  good  and  fair  copy ;  the  original,  the  arche- 
type ;  a  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 
COPY-BOOK,  k6p«pe-book,  «.  A  book  in 

which  copies  are  written  for  learners  to  imitate. 
COPYHOLD,  k6p'pe-hold, *.  A  tenure,  for 
.   which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but  the 

copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his 

lord  a  court. 
COPYHOLDER,  kop'p4-hol-dttr?  «.   One 

that  is  possessed  of  land  in  copyhold* 
To  COPY,  k6p'pe,e.«.To  transcribe,  to  write 

after  an  original  ;  to  imitate,  to  propose  in 

imitation. 
To  COPY,  kop'pe,  «.  *.  To  do  any  thing  in 

imitation  of  something  else. 
COPYER,  k6p'pe-ur,  >•.  One  who  copies 
COPYlSTJtoVpe-lst,  $  writing  or  pictures. 
To  COQUET,  ko-kef,  v.  a.  415.  To  treat 

with  an  appearance  of  amorous  tenderness. 
COQUETRY,  ko-kifre,  *>   Affectation  of 

amorous  advances. 
COQUETTE,  ko-keV,  #.   A  gay,  airy  girl, 

who  endeavours  to  attract  notice. 
CORACLE,  k6rt-kl,s. A  boat  used  in  Wales 

by  fishers. 
CORAL,  koVal,  a.  Red  coral  is  a  pknt  of 
,  peat  hardness  and  stony  nature  while  growing 

in  the  water,  as  it  U  after  long  exposure  to  the 

air ;  the  piece  of  coral  which  children  use  as  a , 

plaything. 

iy  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  Cur- 
rui;  hot  this  U  contrary  to  all  oar  Pronouncing  Dle- 
tlonaries,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

CORALLINE,  k6rH-in,  a.  150.  Consisting 
of  coral. 


CORALLINE.  k6Val-ro,  $ .   Coralline  is  a 

sea-plant  used  in  medicine. 
CORALLOID,  or  CORALLOID  AL,  koVal- 

loid^or  kor-ai-lokial,  a.  Resembling  coral. 
CORANT^ko-rant'^.Anirable  sprightly  dance. 
CORBAN,  korbin, «.  168.  An  alms-basket, 

a  tfift,  an  alms. 
CORBEILS,  korbilz,  $.  Little  baskets  used 

in  fortification,  filled  with  earth. 
CORBEL,  korTOl,  s.  In  architecture,  the  re- 
presentation of  a  basket 
Oi)RD,  kord, «.  A  rope,  a  string ;  a  quantity 

of  wood  for  fuel ;  a  pUe  eight  feet  long,  four 

high,  and  four  broad. 
CORD-MAKER,  kord'ma-kfir,s.One  whose 

trade  is  to  make  ropes,  a  rope- maker. 

CORD-WOOD,  kord'wid,  $ .  Wood  piled  up 

for  fuel. 
To  CORD,  kord,  r.  a.  To  bind  with  ropes. 
CORDAGE,  korUidje,  s.  90.  A  quantity  of 

cords. 
CORDED,  kor'dld,  a.  Made  of  ropes. 

CORDELIER,  kor-de-leeV,  s.  276.  A  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  so  named  from  the  cord  which 
serves  him  for  a  cincture. 

CORDIAL,  korje-al,  «.  204,  376.  A  medi- 
cine that  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or 
ooickens  the  circulation ;  any  medicine  that 
increases  strength ;  any  thing  that  comforts, 
gladdens,  and  exhilarates. 

&  There  Is  certainly  a  tendency  in  the  J  as  well 
as  in  the  /  to  slide  Into  a  soft  hissing  sound  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  a  diphthong  or 
a  diphthongal  vowel,commencing  with  the  sound  of  e. 
This  it  evibcot  by  the  current  prououcieliou  of  imme- 
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CORDIAL,  kkje-ll,  a.  Reviving,  invigo- 
rating j  sincere,  hearty. 

CORDIALITY,  kor-je-M-te,  t.  Relation 
to  the  heart;  sincerity. 

CORDIALLY,  korje-al-le,  ad.  Sincerely, 
heartily. 

CORE,  kore, «.  The  heart ;  the  inner  part  of 
any  thing :  the  inner  part  of  a  fruit,whicb  con- 
tains the  kernel j  the  matter  contained  in  av 
boil  or  sore. 

CORIACEOUS,ko-r*-k'Bhis,a.Con8ii!tiiig  of 
leather ;  of  a  substance  resembling  leather. 

CORIANDER, ko-re-an'd&r,  s.  06.  A  plant., 

CORINTH,  fcuVrin,  s.  A  small  fruit  com- 
monly called  currant,  which  see.  . 

CORINTHIAN,k6-rh'f*e-an,*.l8  generally 
reckoned  the  fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  arcbi 
tectore. 

CORK,  kork,  s.  A  glandiferous  tree,  in  al 
respects  like  the  ilex,  excepting  the  bark ;  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree  used  for  stopples j  the 
stopple  of  a  bottle. 

To  CORK,kork,v.*.To  pat  corks  into  bottles. ' 

CORKING-PIN,  kor-king-pln',  s.  A  pin  of 
the  largest  site. 

CORKY,  koVke,  a.  Consisting  of  corks. 

CORMORANT,  koVmo-rant,  s.  A  bird  that 
preys  upon  fish ;  aglutton. 

CORN,  korn,  «.  The  seeds  which  grow  in 
ears,  not  in  pods ;  grain  unreaped  ;  grain  iny 
the  ear,  vet  utithretned ;  an  excrescence  onv 
the  foot,  hard  and  painful. 

To  CORN,  korn,  v.  a.  To  salt,  to  sprinkle 
with  salt ;  to  form  into  small  grains.  ' 

CORN-FIELD,  korn'feeld,  $.  A  field  where 
corn  is  growing.  « 

CORN-FLAG,  korn'flig,  $.   A  plant:  the 

-  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  flcur«-de-lis. 

CORN-FLOOR,  kirn'flore,  *.  The  floor 
where 'corii  is  stored. 

CORN-FLOWER,  kom'flou-ur,  $.  The  blue- 
bottle. 

CORN-LAND,  konrlind,  s.  Land  appro-, 
priated  to  the  production  of  grain. 

CORN-MILL,  korn'mll,  s.  A  mill  to  grind 
corn  into  meal. 

CORN-PIPE,  korn'plpe,  «.  A  pipe  made  by 
slitting  the  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 

CORNCHANDLER^korn'tshind-lur^.  One 
that  retails  conn 

CORNCUTTER,  kornltut-tur,  s.  A  man 
whose  profession  it  is  to  extirpate  corns  front 
the  foot. 

CORNEL,  kor'nil,  1 

CORNELIAN-TREE,kor-ne4*-an-trec,l  ** 
The  Cornel-tree  beareth  the  fruit  commonly 
called  the  cornelian  cherry. 

CORNEOUS,  kortie-us,  a.  Horny,  of  a 
substance  resembling  horn. 

CORNER,koi/nur,«.08.  An  angle ;  a  secret  or 
remote  place ;  the  extremities, the  utmustlin.iu 

CORNER-STONE,  k&Vnur-stone,  a.  The 
stone  that  unites  the  two  walls  at  the  comer. 

CORNERWISE,  kortiuWize,  ad.  Diago- 
nally. 

CORNET,  koYnit,«.  90.  A  musical  iustru- 


COR 

siSr  16V,  n6t  U»— tobe!71,  tflbTO,  bin 

anent*  blown  With  the  moath ;  a  company  or 
troop  of  horse,  in  this  tense  obsolete ;  the  offi- 
err  that  bears  the  standard  of  a  troop;  Cornet 
of  a  horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern  that 
runs  round  the  coffin. 

CORNjfE,  koYnh,  1. 142.  The  highest  pro- 
jection  of  a  wail  or  column. 

CORNICLE,  koVnlk-kl,s.405.  A  little  horn. 

CORNIGEROUS,  kor-nldje'e-rus,  a.  Horn, 
ed,  having  horns. 

CORNUCOPLE,  kor-nMo'pe-e,  *.    The 

horn  of  plenty. 
To  CORNUTE,  kJr-nOte',  v.  a.  To  bestow 

horns,  to  cuckold. 

CORNUTED.  kor-nu'tld,  a.  Grafted  with 
horns,  cuckolded. 

CORNUTO,  kor-nfi'to,  #.  Italian.    A  man 

horned,  a  cuckold. 
CORNY,  koVni, ,  a.  Strong  or  hard  like  horn, 

horny;  producing  grain  or  corn. 
COROLLARY,  kdr'o-lar-i,*.  168.  The  con. 

cloiion;  an  inference. 

-  ty  Dr.  Johnton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  John- 
stow,  Bnehaaan,  Entick,  and  Smith,  accent  this  word 
oa  th*  tret ;  and  Dr.  Kearich,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Bat. 
fey.  on  the  second  syllable.  The  weight  of  authority 
Is  certainly  for  the  accentuation  1  have  adopted,  and 
analogy  seen*  to  confirm  this  authority.  For  as  the 
word  is  derived  from  CoroUarium,vrllh  the  accent  on 
the  aatepeaalUinaxe,  oar  pronunciation  of  this  word 
sum i  ally  lays  an  additional  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
bi*, which,  when  the  wont  is  shortened  by  dropping 
a  syllable  ia  ttw-pttary,  becomes  the  principal  accent, 
as  la  a  thousand  other  Instances.— See  jicademy* 

CORONAL,  kdr-o-naJ,  I.  166.  A  crown,  a 

garland. 
CORONAL,  koVo'nftl,  a.   Belonging  to  the 

top  of  the  head. 
CORONARY,  k»Vo-nir4,  a.  Relating  to  a 

crowu ;  it  is  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries 

tsneied  to  encompass  the  heart  in  the  manner 

of  a  garland. 

CORONATION,  kor-4-na'shfin,  «.  The  act 

or  solemnity  .of  crowning  a  king ;  the  pomp  or 

assembly  present  at  a  coronation. 
CORONER,  koYo-nor,  «.  An  officer  whose 

duty  it  is  to  inquire  bow  any  violent  death  was 

occasioned. 

CORONET,  kor'o-ne't,  *♦  An  inferior  crown 

worn  by  the  nobility. 
CORPORAL,  koVpd-ral,  *. 168.  The  lowest 

officer  of  ihe  infantry ;  a  low  sea-officer. 
CORPORAL,  k&ypo-rll,  a.  Relating  to  the 

.body,  belonging  to  the  body ;  material,  not 

spiritual. 

CORPORAL3PTY,  kir-po-ral'e-te,  $.    The 

quality  of  being  embodied. 
CORPORALLY,  koVpo-ral-e,  ad.  Bodily. 
CORPORATE,  kcVpo-rAte,  a.  91.    United 

in  a  body  or  community. 
CORPORATION,  kor-po-rashun,  «.     A 

body  politick. 

CORPOREAL,  kor-po're-al,  a.  Having  a 
body,  not  immaterial. 

CORPOREITY,  kor-p^re'e-te,  «.  Materi- 
ality, hodylinets. 

CORPS,  kore,  *.  Plural,  kin.  A  body  of 
forces. 

tT  Perhaps  k  U  the  uaaleasiag  Idea  thU  word  sag- 
genu,  when  pronoanced  In  the  English  manner,  that 
has  feed  It  la  the  French  pronunciation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ft-fffctml  to  so  elegant  earthen  the  sound 
it  has  frees  the  moath  of  those  who  are  wholly  aaac- 
rlia  its  fsebiotfabteand  mUitary  usage, 
Ul 
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CORP8E,  korps,  1. 163.  A  carcass,  a  dead 

body* «  corse. 
CORPULENCE, feor'pft-linse,  Is.    Bulki- 
CORPULENCY,  koVpa-IeW,)     ness   of 

body,  fleshiness. 
CORPULENT,  koYpn-ilnt,a.Fleshy,  bnlky. 
CORPUSCLE,  koYpas-sl,  *.  351,  405.    A 

small  body,  an  atom. 
CORPUSCULAR,  kor-puVkn-lar,     } 
CORPUSCULARIAN,  kor-pfts-ku-  >a.Re>. 

le/re-in,  '  J 

lating  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 
Te  CORK  ADE,  kflr-rlde',  v.  a.  168.  To  rui 

off,  to  scrape  together. 
CORRADIATION,  kdr-ra-de-a'shun,  *.   A 

conjunction  of  ray*  in  one  point. 
To  CORRECT,  k&r-r&t',  v.  a.  To  punish, 

to  chastise ;  to  amend  ;  to  obviate  the  quali- 
ties of  one  ingredient  by  another. 
CORRECT,  kor-rekt>  ReViaed  or  finished 

with  exactness. 
CORRECTION,  k6r-reVshun,  *.  Punish- 

ment,  discipline ;  amendment ;  that  which  is 

substituted  in  the  place  of  any  thing  wrong ; 

reprehension;  abatement  of  noxious  qualities, 

by  the  addition  of  something  contrary. 
CORRECTIONER,  k6r-reVshun-fir,  «.  A 

gaol-bird.  Obsolete.' 
CORRECTIVE^  k6r-rik'tiv,  a.  157,  Having 

the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 

CORRECTIVE,  kflr-reVtiv,  #.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  altering  or  obviating  any 
thing  amiss ;  limitation,  restriction. 

CORRECTLY,  kor-riktfle,  ad.  Accurately, 

:  exactly. 

CORRECTNESS,  k6r-rlkf nes,  t.  Accuracy, 
exactness. 

CORRECTOR,  k6r-reVt&r,  #.  98.  He  that 
amends,  or  alters,  by  punishment ;  he  that  re- 
vises any  thing  to  free  it  from  faults ;  such  an 
ingredient  in  a  composition  as  guards  against 

.  or  abates  the  force  or  another. 

To  CORRELATE,kor-re-late',  v.  n.  To  hay* 
a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  son. — See 
Counterbalance* 

CORRELATE,  kdVe-late,*.  One  that  stands 
in  the  opposite  relation. 

CORRELATIVE,  k6r-rM-tlv,  a.  Having 
a  reciprocal  relation. 

CORRELATIVENESS.  k6r-rel'a-tfv-neV. 
The  state  of  being  correlative. 

CORRECTION,  Mr-rep  'shun,  t.  Chiding, 
reprehension,  reproof. 

To  CORRESPOND,  kor-re-sp6iid',   v.  m. 

;  To  suit,  to  answer,  to  fit ;  to  keep  up  com- 
merce with  another  by  alternate  letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE^fr-re-spftn'deW  t 

CORRESPONDENCY,k6rre*pcVdeWj 
s.  Relation,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing 
to  another;  inter  course,  reciprocal  intelligence; 
friendship,  interchange  of  office's  or  civilities. 

CORRESPONDENT,  keWe-spcVde'nt,  a. 
Suitable,adapted, answerable. — See  To  Collect. 

CORRESPONDENT,  kor-re-spoVdent,  t. 
One  with  whom  intelligence  or  commerce  is 
kept  up  by  mutual  messages  or  letters. 

CORRESPONSIVE,  kcWe-spon'slv,*.  An- 
swerable,  adapted  to  any  thing. 

CORRIDOR,  kor-re-dore',  t.  The  covert 
way  1  ving  round  a  fortification ;  a  gallery  or 
long  aisle  round  about  a  building. 
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CORRIGIBLE;  koVre-je-bl,  a.  406.  That 
which  may  he  altered  or  amended ;  punish- 
able.—See  To  Cotfatt.  M 

CORRlVAL,  k6r-rl  val,  a>  Rival,  compe- 
titor. 

CORRIVALRY,  kfo-rl'vil.**,  s.  Compe- 
tition. 

CORROBORANT,  k6r-r6M-rant  a*  Hav- 
ing  the  power  to  give  strength. 

To  CORROBORATE,  kor-Tdbo-iite,  v,  a. 
To  confirm,  to  establish  ;  to  strengthen,  to 
make  strong.         •    . 

CORROBORATION,  koVr4b4-r*'6hfo>,  * 
The  act  of  strengthening  or  confirming. 

CORROBORATIVE,  kAr-r6b'o-i*»tiF,  * 
Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 

To  CORRODE,  kor-rode', «. tr.  To  est  away 
by  degrees,  to  wear  away  gradually. 

CORRODENT,  kor-rcAl&it,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  corroding  or  wasting. 

CORRODIBLE,  kor-rotie-bl,  «.  405.  Pos- 
sible to  be  consumed. 

CORROSIB1LITY,  kto-ro-se-bil'e-t*,  *. 
Possibility  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 

CORROSIBLE,k6r-ro'se-bI,a.405.  Possi- 
ble to  be  consumed  by  a  menstraum. 

CORROS1BLENESS,  kor-ro'se-bl-nia,  a. 
Susceptibility  of  corrosion. 

CORROSION,  k6r-ro'zhfin,  *.  461.  The 
power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 

CORROSIVE,  Wr-ro'siT,  a.  428.  Hitting 
the  power  of  wearing  away  j  bavftig  the  qifa- 
lity  to  fret  or  vex, 

CORROSIVE,  Ur-ro^,*.l4^That**k!h« 
has  the  quality  of  wasting  any  thing-  away ; 
that  which  has  the  power  of  giving  pun. 

CORROSIVELY  '-koW'sfv-le,  «d.  Ukb'a 
coTfostve ;  with  tne  power  of  corrosion. 

CORROSIVENESS,  kcWslv-nes,  s.  ite 
quality  of  corroding  or  eating  away,  acrimony. 

CORRUOANT,  koYra-gaat,  a.  60&.  Having 

.  the  power  of  contracting  Into  wrinkles. 

To  CORRUGATE,  koVrn-gate,  «.«.  91,  To 
wrinkle,  or  purse  up. 

CORRUGATION,  kfe-Tt-ga'ah&ii,  t.  Con- 

traction  into  wrinkles. 

To  CORRUPT,  k6r-r&pf ,  «.  «.  To  tarn  from 
a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to  infect  J  to  de- 
prave, Co  destroy  integrity,  to  vitiate. 

To  CORRUPT,  kor>ropr.  o.  a.  To  become 
putrid,  to  grow  rotten.— See  To  Collect, 

CORRUPT,  kor-rupf,  n.  Vicious,  tainted 
with  wickedness. 

CORRUPTER,  kat -rip'tur, *.  He  that  taints 
or  vitiates. 

'jOaU»6PTIBlLftY,  koWrp.a-bfrl-te,  $< 

Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 
(CORRUPTIBLE,   kor-rtyri-U,    «.    405. 
lSusceptibiiity  of  corruption  ;  possible  to  be 
vitiated. 

tJ  Soma  ejected  speakers  have  dtroe  all  la  their 
power  to  remove  the  aeeeot  of  this  word  from  th*  te- 
eead>to  tba  fir*  syllable ;  thanks  to  the  dfsacoUy  of 
pronouncing  It  ia  this  manner,  they  have  not  yet 
effected  their  purpose.  Those  who  have  the  least  re- 
gard for  the  soaad  of  their  langaage,  ought  to  resist 
HawaovaMy  wwe  all  their  might;  for  H  It  onee  gahi 
groand,  it  Is  sare  to  trfempb*  The  dMkofty  of  pro. 
aonnciag  jtrand  the  ill  stmnd  It  prodaees ,witl  reconi. 
mead  It  to  the  fashionable  world,  wh6  arc  ai  proad  to 
dtttugaish  themselves  b^  an  oddity  ia  language  as*  la 

■awnjwa'e      a^npnj  A^P^nBpnvn^gjp|rajna#pn>y«  ^ 
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CORRrUPTIBLENESS, 

t.  Susceptibility  ef  corrapti on. 
CORRUPTIBLY,    k4r-r^p't^b»e,  a*.     In 

sudi  a  maimer  as  to4  be  cornmted. 
CORRUPTION,  kdr*rfip'shfa,  ».  The  pri*- 

•  ciere  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  Bej>ararSot) 
of  their. parts  j  wickedness,  perversion  of  phm- 

•  dptes;  putrescence';  matter  or  pusitrflr  sore*; 

•  the  means  by  which  any  tfaibg  is*  vitiated,  de- 
pravation. 

€ORRUPttV^4fi6V.ify't!v,  A  Having  «J»* 

quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating 
CORRUP1,I*SS>k4r.Tipt'*fe,  ovlnrtscep- 

tible  of  corruption,  uuriecaying. 

CORRUPTLY,  k6,r-r4pt'Ur,  *<£  With  cor- 
ruption, with  taint }  viciously,  contrary'  tq 

CORRUPTNESS,  k^r-ropt^'Is,  <  The  qua, 

•  Iky  of  corruption ,  putrescence,  vieei 
CORSAIR,  kortare,*.  109.  A  pirate. 
CORSE,  korte>  *v  Poetically,  a  dead  bocfyj 

a  carcass. 
CORSLET,  kotsqit,  *  A  light  sJnrota  for 

the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
CORTICAL,  kortc-kal,  a.  Barkyybelonging 

to  the  rind. 
CORTICATED,  keVte-ka-ted,  a\    Resent 

bling  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
CORTICOSE,  kftr-t^kose',  *.  Fait  of  bark. 
CORV£TTOrfcor*veVto,  s.  The  enrvet. 
CORU6C ANT,  ko-rcVklnt,  a.  Glittering  by 

flash**,  fltwlrfnr. 
60BJU8C  ATION,  koY-ofl-ka^hiii^  *.  Plasty 

quick  vibration  of  light* 
CCmYMaHATEI)^kMn^be4.tld,  a\  Gntv 

nisbed  with  bunches  of  berries. 
CORYHBIFEHOUS,   k*r-im-b?reV-6s,    aV 

Bearing  froit  or  berries  in  bunches. 
CQRYMfiUS,  kfartaVbos,  t.   Amongst  an- 

dent  botanists,  clusters  of  berries:  amongst 

modern   botanists,  a-  coropoundVd*  diseoos* 

Aower :  sadi  are  the  flowers  -of  daisies  and 

common  rnarygolds. 
OOntlER,  ko<2bMnv<  A  botcher.  Obsolete/ 
COSMETICK*  kfanfrik,  m.  Beatfrjfying'. 
COSMICAL,  kizW-kil,  a.  Relating  to  tat, 

world  j  risiniror  aeftkir  with  the  sun. 
COSMIC  ALLY,  kiime-kil-e,  ad.  With  f&o 

sun. 
COSMOGONY,  k6t-m6^-ne,  s.  5 18.  T&e 

rise  or  birth  of  the  world,  the  creation. 
COSMOGRAPHER,   kHz^m^gri-fuY,    #. 

518.  One  who  writes  a  description  of  the  world. 
COSMOGRAPHICAL,  koV-n}o-gr4r£-fc£r. 

a.  509.  Relating  to  a  general  description  oi", 

the  worW; 
COSMOGRAP4HCALLT,  kojJ-mA-gdrfe-.' 

ksU-e,  ad.  In  a  manner  relating  td  tha 

structure  of  the  world. 
COSMOGRAPHY,  kftz-m&glsra-ffe,*.  Ho 

science  of  the  general  system  of  the  world  ;  a 

general' description  of  the  universe.  5l6. 
OOdMOPOLlTAN^k^mo-pore-tln,  >    #. 
COSMOPOUTE,k6z-m^p/o-llt4,        J  U6 

A  c'rtmen  of  the  world,  one*  who  is*  at  home  id* 

every  place. 
COST,k6^nV.TheTj(rtceof  any  thing;  charge, 

erpense ;  loss,  detrirrient. 
To  COST,  koat,  v. ».  To  be  bought  for,  to  be 

had  at  a  price. 
COSTAL*  k6VUL  a.  Beloagfeg  to  the  ribs. 
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COSTARD,  koVtArd,  r.  A  heat!,  an  apple 

pound  and  bolkv  like  the  head. 
COffiVft,  koVtNyi.m.Bound  in  the  body; 

COSTiv£NESS,k6s tlr-nesy*. The  state  of 

the  body  in  which  excretion  is  obstructed. 
CO6TLINES8,  kostle-nis,  *.  Snmptaons- 

ness,  espensiveness. 
COSTLY,  kftsfle,  a.  Snmptnoos.  expensive. 
COT,  k6t,  s.  A  small  house,  a  nut,  a  mean 

habitation. 
COTANGENT,  ko-tsVjent,  s.  The  tangent 

of  en  arch  which  is  the  complement  of  another 

WTEMPO HrY,  ko-teWpo-WLrt,  a.  LiT- 

it:g  at  the  same  time,  coetaneous. 
GOTLAND,  kcVUnd,  #*  Land  appendant  to 

a  cottage. 
COTQUEAN,  kflfkwene,  s.  A  man  who 

bosses  himself  with  women's  affairs. 
COTTAGE,  koTtage,  «.  90.  A  hot,  a  mean 

habitation. 
COTTAGER,  kot  ti-jir, «.  One  who  lives  in 

a  hat  or  cottage ;  one  who  lives  on  the  common, 

without  paying  rent 
COTTIER,  koVyeV,  #.  lit.  One  who  inhabits 

a  cot. 
COTTON,  k&'tn,  a,  170.  The  down  of  the 

cotton-tree ;  a  punt 
COTTON,  koVtn, «.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of 

cotton. 
To  COTTON,  kot'tn,  e.  n.  To  rise  with  a 

nap ;  to  cement,  to  unite  with. 

To  COUCH,  kitttsav  v.  ft.  SIS*  To  lie  down 

hi  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lie  down  on  the  knees; 

as  a  beast  to  rest ;  to  lie  down  in  ambush }  to 

stoop  or  bend  down  m  fear,  in  pain. 
To  COUCH,  koutsh, «.  a.  To  lay  on  a  place 

of  repose  j  to  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  stratum? 

to  bed,  to  hide  in  another  body ;  to  include 

secretly,  to  hide ;  to  fit  the  spear  in  the  rest : 

fo  depress  the  film  that  overspreads  the  pupil 

of  the  eye. 
COUCH, kofitsh,  s.  A  seat  of  repose;  a 

layer,  a  stratum.,  , 
COUCHANT,  koAish'Int,  a.  Lying  down* 

sqeattms:. 
CCrUCHEE,koo/shee,s.  French.  Bed-time, 

the  time  of  visiting  late  at  night ;  opposite  to 

I/ree. 
COUCHER,  kUtsh'ir,  s.  He  that  conches 

or  depresses  cataracts.  . 
COUCHFELLOW,  koaUdrfeUo,  s.   Bed* 

fellow,  companion. 
COUCHGRASS,  koQUh'gris,  s.  A  weed. 
COVE,  kove,  s.  A  small  creek  or  bay;  a 

shelter,  a  cover. 
COVENANT,  kftv'e-nant,  #.  165,503.  Aeon* 

tract,  a  stipulation ;  a  compact »  a  writiug con- 
taining the  terms  of  agreement. 

To  COVENANT,  k&Ve-nant,  o.  a.  To  bar- 

gain*  to  stipulate. 
COVENANTEE,  kftv'e-iian-tee',  a.  A  party 

to  a  covenant,  a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 

COVENANTER,  kuv'e-nan-tuT, «.  One  who 

takes  a  covenant.    A  word  introduced  in  the 

efvil  wars. 
To  COVER,  kiVur,  e. «.  166.  To  orerspread 

any  thing  with  something  else;  to  conceal 


(COVER,  kut'nf*  #.  98.  Anything  that  Is 
'     laid  over  another ;  a  concealaient»  a  screen,  a 

.veil,;  shelter,,  defence, 
COVERING,  kdv'&r-Ing,  a.  Press,  vestures 
COVERLET,  kavnr-Iet,  i.  00.  The  outer- 
most of  the  bed-cfolhes. 
COVERT,  kuVfirt,  s.  08.  A  sheltei,  a  de- 
fence ;  a  thicket,  or  hrrimg-piaee, 
COVERT,  kuv'urt,  a.  Sheltered,  secret,  hid- 
den, insidious. 
CO  VERT- WAY,  kuVart-wa',  «.  A  space  of 

Sound  level  with  the  field,  three  or  four  fr- 
om broad,  ranging  quite  round  the  half- 
moons  or  other  works  toward  the  country. 
COV£RTLY,kAv'urt4e,ad.Seeretly,ck>sely. 
COVERTNESS,  kuv'drt-nes,  s.    Secrecy, 

COVERTURE,  kuv'&r-tshure,  s.    Shelter, 

defence  ;  in  law,  the  slate  uud  couditiou-of  a 

married  woman 
To  COVET,  kuVeH,  e.  a.  99.  To  desire  in-* 

ordinately,  to  desire  beyond  due  bounds;  to 

desire  earnestly. 
To  COVET,  kQv'tU,  «.  n<  T*>  have  a  strong' 

desire. 
COVET  ABLE,  knVe<4-bl,  a.  To  be  wished 

for. 
COVETOUS,kQr'e-tfjs,a«  Inordinately  desi- ' 

roes;  inordinately  eager  of  money, avaricious, 

fy  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  sod  Its  com- 
BMBads  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vulgarism-,  of 
which  one  could  scarcely  have  inspected  him :  bat 
pronouncing  eovetshuf  Tor  covetous  \%  nof  only  a  val-  * 
garism,  bat  contrary  to  analogy.    All  these  diphthongs 
and  diphthongal  vowels  which  draw  the  preceding 
consonants  to  .aspiration  are  such  as  commence  with 
the- sound  of  a';  which,  from  its  nearness  to  the  soaad  •' 
•f  doable  e,  aad  the  nearness  of  this  soaad  to  tbecotnv 
snencing  sound  of  y,  approaches  to  the  hissing  soaad  t 
Of  s,  x,  aad  soft  e,  and  In  the  absence  6f  accent  coa« 
lasses  with  them.    Tend  D  being  formed  in  the  tarn* 
seat  of  sound  as  the  s,  s,  and  soft  c,  when  the  accent 
b  before  them,  easily  slide  into  the  same  sound  before 
similar  vowels,  bat  never  before  any  other :  for  we  • 
might  with  as  much  propriety  pronounce  calamitous 
aad  necessitous,  cmtamitshus  and  necessUshus,  as  . 
estate**,  eevetskm.  499. 

COVETOUSLY,  kiVTe-tusvle,  ad.  Arart. 

COVEfo^Nri^kuy've-tus-n^a.  Arav* 

rice*  eagerness  of  gain. 
COVEY,  k&Vve,  #.165.  A  batch,  an  old  bird 

with  her  young  ones  j  a  number  of  bisde  toV 

aether.  >     ■      y 

COUGH,k6i>.m  .A  convulsion  of  the  hwgs. 
To  COUGH,  k6f,  e.  n.  To  have  the  lunge  • 

convulsed,  to  make  a  noise  in  endeavouriagje  . 

evaonate  the  peccant  matter  from  the  hfogmv    t 

T6  COUGH>k6f,t?.a.»9I.Toej«ctbyACOfign, 
CQUGHER,k6ff£r,  s.  98.  Ob»  that  ooragfca, 
COVING,  k^ving^sA  ter»  in  Elding,* sen4 

of  houses  that  project  over  the  groonoVptat  j  a  ' 

particular  form  ofceiling. 
COULD,  kad.  »20.  The  heoerfeot pretest 

of  Can.— See  the  word  Been. 
COULTER,  kole'-tur,  s.  318.  The  sharp  inn 

of  the  plough  which  cuts  the  earth* 
COUNCIL,  koun'sll,*.  111.  Anassembryof 

peraens met  together  In  consultation;  persona  ' 

called  together  to  be  consulted  j  the  body  el 

privy  counsellors. 

COUNCIL-BOARD,  k&nn^ll-bord,  s.Cooa- 
dl-tabk,  table  where  matters  of  state  are  de* 


to 

_laidover~;  to  hide  bv  toper*  

aSrial  sypeawanrei ;  to  overwhelm,  to  oury ;  to        liberated. 

shehav,  soconceai  from  harm;  to  brood  on;    COUNBEL,  kofln'sel,  s.  90.  Advice, diree- 

as  copaJate  with  a  female ;  to  wear  the  hat,     I     tion ;  deliberation;  prudence  j  secrecy,  the 
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secrets  intonated  in  consultm* :  scheme,  pur- 
pose, design ;  those  that  plead  a  cause,  the 
counsellor*. 

&  The  difference  of  Council  and  Counsel  is,  In 
cursory  speaking,  almost  nadistiugniahable. 

To  COUNSEL,  koitais4l,v.a.99.Togire  ad- 
vice or  counsel  to  any  person ;  to  advise  any 

•  thing. 

CQUNSELL  ABLE,koun'seU-a-bl,  a.  Willing 

to  receive  and  follow  advice. 
COUNSELLOR,  koun'se'l-lur,  s.  One  that 
'  gives  advice ;  confidant,  bosom  friend ;  one 

whose  province  is  to  deliberate  and  advise 

upon  public  affairs  i  one  that  is  consulted  in  a 

case  of  law. 
COUNSELLORSHIP,  koin'sM-lur-ship,  *. 

•  The  office  or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 

To  COUNT,  ko&nt,  v.  a.  To  number,  to  tell ; 
to  reckon,  to  account,  to  consider  as  having  a 

•  certain  character ;  to  impute  to,  to  charge  to. 
To  COUNT,kount,«.».  SlS.To  lay  a  scheme ; 

'  to  depend  011. . 

COUNT,  kofint, «.  Number ;  reckoning. 

COUNT,  kount,*.  A.  title  of  foreign  nobility, 
an  earl. 

COUNTABLE,  koin'ti-bl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  numbered. 

COUNTENANCE.  koon'te-nAnse,  *\  The 
form  of  the  face,  the  system  of  the  features, 
air,  look  ;  confidence  of  mien,  aspect  of  assur* 
ance ;  affectation  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  face ;  patronage,  support. 

To  COUNTENANCE,  kounte-nanse,  t.  <t. 

To  support,  to  patronise,  to  make  a  show  of; 

to  encourage. 
COUNTENANCER,   koon'te-nin-sur,    t. 

One  that  countenances  or  supports  another. 
COUNTER,  kofi'ntor,  96.  A  false  piece  of 

money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning ;  the  form 

ou  which  goods  are  viewed  and  money  told  in 

•  shop. 

COUNTER,  koun'tur,  ad.  Contrary  to,  in 
'opposition  to  ;  the  wrong  way ;  contrary  ways. 

To  COUNTERACT,  koun-tur-akf,  v.  a.  To 
hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by  contrary 
agency. 

To  COUNTERBALANCE,  koun-tor-bal'- 
llnse,  «.  a.  To  act  against  with  an  oppo- 
site weight. 

YJ  Wc  may  observe,  in  words  compounded  or 
c+mnter,  an  evident  tendency  to  that  distinction  that 
obtains  between  the  nonn  and  the  verb  in  dissyllable*. 
Thus  the  verb  To  counterbalance  has  the  accent  on  the 
third  syllable,  and  the  noun  of  the  same  form  on  the 
first,  and  so  of  the  rest.  408. 

COUNTERBALANCE,  koun'tfr-bil-llnse, 

«.  Opposite  weight 
To  COUNTERBXTFF,  koun-tir-buf ',  v.  a. 

To  impel ;  to  strike  hack . 

COUNTERBUFF,  koin'tur-buT,  s.  A  stroke 

that  produces  a  recoil. 
COUNTERCASTER,  koun'tur-kfts-tuT,  s.  A 

book-keeper,  a  caster  of  accounts,  a  reckoner. 

Not  used. 
COUNTERCHANGE,  kountQr-tshanje,  t. 

Exchange*  reciprocation. 
ToCOUNTERCHANOEykoun-tur-tshlnje^ 

*  a.  To  give  and  receive. 

COUNTERCHARM,   koan'tor-taharm,    «. 

That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 
To  COUNTERCHARM,  ko&n-tar-tsharm', 

*.  a.  To  destroy  the  effect  of  an  enchantment, 
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To  COUNTERCHECRM^tnr-tsi*eV,t)^ 

To  oppose. 

COUNTERCHECK,  ko&ntur-tsheV.Stop, 
rebuke. 

To  COUNTERDRAW,  koun^ar-drav/,  t>.*u 
To  copy  a  design  by  means  of  an  oiled  paper, 
whereon  the  strokes  appearing  through  are 
traced  with  a  pencil. 

COUNTEREVIDENCE,  koun-tur-#Ve> 
'  dense,  a.  Testimony  by  which  the  deposi- 
tion of  some  former  witness  is  opposed. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  koun<tur-f ft,  v.  u.  To 
copv  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an 
original ;  to  imitate,  to  resemble. 

COUNTERFEIT,  ko&n'tur-f  it,  a.  Forged, 
fictitious ;  deceitful,  hypocritical. 

COUNTERFEIT,  kSdn/tar-f  it,  s.  On*  who 

personates  another,  an  impostor  ;  something 
made  in  imitation  of  another ;  a  forgery. 
COUNTERFEITER,  ko&n't&r-f  ft-ur,  *.  A 
forger..    . 

COUNTERFEITLY;  koftn'tur-fk-le,  a* 
Falsely,  with  forgery. 

COUNT ERFERMENT,  koun-tur-feVm&it> 
«.  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

COUNTERFORT,  ko  un't  fir-fort,  s.  Counter- 
forts are  pillars  serving  to  support  walls  sub- 
ject to  bulge. 

COUNTERGAGE,  kofa'tfir-gaje,  s.  A  me- 
thod used  to  measure  the  joints  by  transfer- 
ring the  breadth  of  a  mortice  to  the  place  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be. 

COUNTERGUARD,  koun'tur-gard  t.  92.  A 
small  rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 

To  COUNTERMAND,  koun-tur-maud>.«. 
79.  To  order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered 
before ;  to  contradict  the  orders  of  another. 

COUNTERMAND,  koun'tur-mand,  s.  Re- 
peal of  a  former  order.  - 

To  COUNTERMARCH,  koun-tur-mirW, 
v.n.SecCounterbalance*  To  march  back  wards. 

COUNTERMARCH,  koun'tur-martsh,  a. 
Retrocession,  march  backward ;  a  change  of 
measures;  alteration  of  conduct. 

COUNTERMARK,  koun'tSr-mlrk,  s.  A  se- 
cond .  or  third  mark  put  on  a  hale  of  good*. 

The  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

COUNTERMINE,  ko&n'tfir-inine,  t.  A  well 
or  hole  sunk  into  the  grourfd,  from  which  a  gal- 
lery or  branch  runs  out  under  ground,  to  seek 
out  the  enemy's  mine  ;  means  of  opposition  ; 
a  stratagem  by  which  any  contrivance  is  de- 
feated. 

To  COUNTERMINE,  koun-tor-mine',  r.  •. 
To  delve  a  passage  into  an  enemy  **  mine;  to 
counterwork,  to  defeat  by  secret  measures. 

COUNTERMOTION,  koon-rtr-mo  shfin,  s. 
Contrary  motion. 

COUNTERMURE,  koun'tir-mare,  s.  A  wall 
built  up  behind  another  wall. 

COUNTERNATURAL,  kouu-tur-nltali'u- 
ral,  a.  Contrary  to  nature. 

COUNTERPOISE,  koun'tur-nMze,  s.  A 
sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is  overpowered. 

COUNTEROPENING,k&an-tQr-o'pn-inf^ 
An  aperture  on  the  contrary  side. 

COUNTERPACE,  kc^n'tir-pase,  s.  Con- 
trary  measure. 

COUNTERP  ANE,koon'tur-pane,a.  A  cora- 
let  tor  a  bed, or  any  thing  else  woven  in  squares. 

COUNTERPART,  kJon'tar-pirt,  ,?  T%* 
correspondent  part. 
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~COUOTEOTLEA,kSfin'tir-pl&,*.  Inlaw, 

a  replication. 
To  COUNTERPLOT,  ko6n-tur-pl6V,  v.  «. 

To  oppose  one  machination  by  another. 
COUNTERPLOT,  kota'tur-plot,  s.  An  arti- 

fice  opposed  to  an  artifice. 
COUNTERPOINT,  ko&ntur-polnt,  $.    A 

coverlet  woven  in  squares.  A  sprcies  ofonusic. 
To  COUNTERPOISE,  koun-tur-poeze',f'.a. 
-    To  counterbalance,  to  be  equiponderant  to: 

to  produce  a  contrary  action  by  an  equal 

weight ;  to  act  with  equal  power  against  any 

person  or  cause. 
COUNTERPOISE,  kofa'tor-poke,  #.  Equi- 

ponderanoe,  equivalence  of  weight ;  the  state 

of  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the 

balance ;  equipollence,  equivalence  of  power. 

COUNTERPOISON,   kJ&n*tur.poe*n,   t. 

Antidote.  «.      , 

COUNTERPRESSURE,    koun-tur-preah'- 

iie,«.  Opposite  force. 
COUNTERPROJECT,  koun-tftr-prfa 'jikt, 

a>  Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme. 
COUNTERSCARP,  kota'tir-akarp,  $.  That 

side  of  tlie  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 
To  COUNTERSIGN,  k&fa-t&r-slne',  v.  a. 

To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior,  in 

quality  of  secretary,  to  render  the  thing  wore 

Mtheutick. 
COUNTERTENOR,    ko&n-t&r-t&'nor,   $. 

One  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of  muskk, 

so  caued,  as  it  were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 

COUNTERTIDE,  kofo'tir-tlde,  «.  Cod- 
trary  tide. 

COUNTERTIME,  kMbrtuT-tlme,  t .  Defence, 
opposition. 

COUNTERTURN,  kofWtur-turn,  t.  The 
height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may 
callproperly  the  Coonterturn,  which  destroys 
expectation. 

To  COUNTERVAIL,  koun-tur-Tale',  *.  a. 
To  be  equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force  or 
valae,  to  act  against  with  equal  power. 

COUNTERVAIL,  koui^-vaJe,  *.  Equal 
weight ;  that  which  bat  equal  weight  or  value. 

COUNTERVIEW,a3fai*ir.Ya,«.  Opposi- 
tion, a  posture  in  which  two  persons  front  each 
other;  contrast. 

To  COUNTERWORK,  ko&n-tur-wurk',  v.a. 
Tocoaiiteract,to  hinder  by  contrary  operations. 

COUNTESS,  ko&o'te*,  #.  %  The  lady  of  an 

COUNTING-HOUSE,  kMn'ting-hoose,  t. 
The  room  appropriated  by  traders  to  their 
books  and  accounts. 

COUNTLESS,  ko&uYlis,  a.  Innumerable, 
without  number. 

COUNTRY,  kmrtre,  *.  A  tract  of  land,  a 
scgkm :  rural  parts ;  the  place  of  one's  birth, 
the  native  soil ;  the  inhabitants  of  any  region. 

COUNTRY,  kun'tre,  «.  Rostick,  rural ;  re- 
aaotc  from  cities  or  courts;  peculiar  to  a  region 
or  people ;  rude ;  ignorant,  untaught. 

COUNTRYMAN,  kfWtre-mio,  I.  88.  One 
barn  in  the  same  country ;  a  rostick,  one  that 
inhabits  the  rural  part*;  a  farmer,  a husband- 

COUNTY,  klAnte.s.    A  shire;  that  Is,  a 
circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the 
whole  land  is  divided;  a  count,  a  lord.    Ob- 
'   io  this  last  sense. 
14o 


COUPEE,  koo-pee',  9.  A  motion  In  dancing. 
COUPLE,  ktip'pl,  s.  314.    A  chain  or  tie 

that  holds  dogs  together ;  two,  a  brace ;  a  male 

and  his-  female. — See  To  Codic. 
To  COUPLE,  kup'pl,  e.a.405*.    To  chain 

together;  to  join  to  one  another}  to  marry, 

to  wed. 
To  COUPLE,  kup'pl,  v.  a. To  join  embraces. 
COUPLE-BEGGAR,  kup'pl-big-ur, «.  One 

that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to 

each  other.  ' 

COUPLET,  kujyiet, «.    Two  verses,  a  pa*? 

of  rhymes  ;  a  pair,  as  of  doves. 
COURAGE.  kuVrfctfe,  t.  90.    Bravery,  ac- 
tive fortitude. 
COURAGEOUS,  kfc-raJe-Ss,  «.    Brare, 

daring,  bold. 
COURAGEOUSLY.    kfe-r*je-8s-le,    ad. 

Bravely,  stoutly,  boldly.    . 
COURAGEOUSNESS,  kur.ra^Uuvnls,  *. 

Bravery,  boldness,  spirit,  courage. 
COURANT,  kur-rinf,      ?*.     A    nimble 
COURANTO,  kur-raVto,  J     dancer    any 

thing  that  spreads  quick,  as  a  paper  of  news. 
To  COURB,  fcMrb,  v.  a.    To  bend,  to  bow. 

Obsolete. 
COURIER,  kio'reer,  $.  275.    A  messenger 

sent  in  haste. 

&  This  word  Is  perfectly  French,  and  often  makes 
a  plala  Englishman  the  object  of  laughter  to  the  polite 
world  by  pronouncing  it  Hke  Cmrkr,  a  dresser  of 


COURSE,  korse,  $ .  tl8.  Race,  career ;  pas- 
sage from  place  to  place ;  tilt,  act  of  cunning 
in  the  lists ;  ground  on  which  a  race  fs  run ; 
track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  sails ;  sail,  means 
by  which  the  course  is  performed ;  order  of 
succession ;  series  of  successive  and  methodi- 
cal procedure  ;  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibit- 
ed and  explained  in  a  methodical  series  j.  me- 
thod of  life,  train  of  actions  ;  naturar  bent, 
uncontroltecl  will;  catatnenia;  numberof  dishes 
set  on  at  once  upon  the  table  ;  empty  fbna. 

To  COURSE,,  korse,  v.  a.  To  hunt,  to  pur- 
sue y  to  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view  j 
to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to  run. 

To  COURSE,  korse,  v.  n.  To  ran,  to  rove 
about. 

COURSER,  kortour,  a.  A  swift  nerse>  a  war 
horse ;  one  who  pursues  the  sport  of  coursing 
hares. 

COURT,  kirte,  $ .  318.  The  place  where  the 
prince  resides,  the  palace  ;  the  halt  or  chain  be/ 
where  justice  is  administered  ;open  space  be- 
fore a  house ;  a  small  opening  enclosed  with 
bouses  and  paved  with  broad  stones  ;  persons 
who  compose  the  retinue  of  a  prince  j  persons 
who  are  assembled  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or 
ecclesiastical  \  the  art  of  pleasing,  the  art  of 
Insinuation. 

To  COURT,  korte,  v.  a.  To  woo,  to  solicit  a 
woman  ;  to  solicit,  to  seek ;  to  flatter,  to  en- 
deavour to  please.  M     m 

COURT-CHAPLAIN,    kArte-tohlplfe,  « 
One  who  attends  the  king  to  celebrate  the 
holy  offices. 

COURT-BAY,  korte-da',  #.  Bay  on  which 
justice  is  solemnly  administered. 

COURT-FA  VOl/R,  korte-faVttr,*,  Favours 
or  benefits  bestowed  by  princes. 

COURT-HAND,  korte  nind,  t .    The  hand 
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„   or  manner  of  writing  tued  in  records  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

COURT-LADY,  korte-li'de,  ft.  A  lady  con- 
versant in  court. 

COURTEOUS,  kir'tshe-us,  a.  314.  Elegant 
of  manners,  well  bred. 

COURTEOUSLY,  kuVtshe-us-le,  ad.    Re- 
spectfully, civilly,  complaisant  I  v. 
;  COURTEOUSNESS,    kuitshe-is-nes,    «. 
Civility,  complaisance. 

COURTESAN,  )  vJ.    .x  „.  ,    («.  523.    A 

COURTEZAN,  $  kQr-t«-zto»  {  woman  of 
the  town ;  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

COURTESY,  k&te-se,  «.  Elegance  of  man- 
ners, civility,  complaisance:  an  act  of  civility 
or  respect ; .  a  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  of  the 
•    favour  of  others. 

COURTESY,  kurfse,  *,  The  reverence 
made  by  women. 

ty  This  word,  when  it  signifies  an  act  of  reverence, 
b  not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by  all 
speakers,  but  by  the  vulgar  has  its  last  syllable  changed 
Into  os*  or  tshe,  as  if  written  eurt-the;  this  Impro- 
priety,, however,  leem*  dally  to  lose  ground  even 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  begin  to 
restore  the  s  to  its  pare  sound. , 

To  COURTESY,  kurfse,*.  *.    To  perform 

.  an  act  of  reverence  j  to  make  a  reverence  in 
.  the  manner  of  ladies. 

COURTIER,  korteVSr,  «.  US.  One  that 
frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of  princes  ;  one 
that  courts  or  solicits  the  favour  of  another. 

COURTUKE,  kortellke,  a.  Elegant,  polite. 

COURTI*NESS,  korrle-nis,  ft.  Elegance 
of  manners,  complaisance,  civility. 

COURTLY,  kortM,  a.  Relating  or  apper- 
taining to  the  court,  elegant,  soft,  flattering. 

COURTSHIP,  kArte'shlp,  ft.  The  act  of  so- 
liciting favour ;  the  solicitation  of  a  woman 
to  marriage. 

COUSIN,  kfizfen,  ft.  S14, 159.  Any  one  col- 
laterally related  more  remotely  than  a  brother 
or  a  sister ;  a  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  no- 
bleman, particularly  to  those  of  the  council. 

COW.  kou,  «.  828.  The  female  of  the  bull. 

To  COW,  k&u,  c.  a.  To  depress  with  fear. 

COW-HERD,  kofrhird,  ft.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  tend  cows. 

COW-HOUSE,  kftfrhouse,  ft.  The  house  in 
which  kine  are  kept. 

COW-LEECH,  kofiletsh.  a.  Que  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  distempered  cows. 

COW- WEED,  ko&'wede,  «.  A  species  of 
chervil. 

COW-WHEAT,  koflliwete,  «.  A  plant. 

COWARD,  kou'urd,  ft.  88,  528.  A  poltroon, 
a  wretch  whose  predominant  passion  is  fear; 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
jective. 

COWARDICE,  koti'ur-dis,  ft.  142.  Pear, 
habitual  timidity,  want  of  courage. 

COWARDLINESS,  kou'urd-le-nls,  ft.  Ti- 

-  midlty,  cowardice. 

COWARDLY,  kou'urd-le,  a.  Fearful,  timo- 
rous, pusillanimous;  mean,  befitting  a  coward. 

COWARDLY,  kou'&rd-le,  ad.   In  the  man- 

lief  of  a  coward.  * 
To  COWER,  koi'ur,  v.  n.  223.    To  sink  by 

bending  the  knees,  to  stoop,  to  shrink. 

a.    Timorous,  fearful. 


OOWISH.  koulah, 
Not  used.         ^ 
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COWKEEPER,  kitae-pur,  t .  Qnewfcof* 

business  is  to  keep  cows, 

COWL,  kill,  ».  S2S.  A  monk's  hood  ;  m 
vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
tween two. 

COWL-STAFF,  ko&Hstlf,  9.  The  staff  on 
which  a  vessel  is  supported  between  two  then. 

COWSLIP,  ko&'stip,  ft.  Cowslip  is  also 
called  pagil,  and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 

COXCOMB,  koks'kome,  *.  The  top  of  the 
head;  the  comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock, 
which  licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  their 
caps ;  a  flower ;  a  fop,  a  superficial  pretender. 

COXCOMBRY,  k6ks'com-rfc,  ft.  Foppish- 
ness.— Lady  Mary  W.  Montague. 

COXCOMIC  AL,  kdks-k6m1k4l,  ^Foppish, 
conceited. 

COY,  koe,  a.  Modest,  decent;  reserved, 
not  accessible.  ^ 

To  COY,  koe,  t>.  n.  829.  To  behave  with  re-  ** 
serve,  to  reject  familiarity  ;  not  to  condescend 
willingly. 

COYLY,  k&e'iJsad.  With  reserve. 

COYNESS,  koefae*,  ft.  Reserve,  unwilling- 
ness to  become  familiar. 

COZ,  kus,  s.  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  con- 
tracted from  cousin* 

To  COZEN,  kns/zn,  v.  a.  159,  814.  To  cheat, 
to  trick,  to  defraud. 

COZENAGE,  kns/zn-aje,  s.  90.  Fraud,  de- 
ceit, trick,  cheat. 

COZENER,  kuz«m-ur,  s.  08.  A  cheater,  a 
defrander. 

CRAB,  krab,  *.  A  shell  fish ;  a  wild  apple, 
the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apple ;  a  peevish, 
morose  person;  a  wooden  engine  wiih  three 
claws  for  launching  of  ships;  a  sign  of, the 
zodiack 

CRABBED,   krib'bSd,    «.  366.    Peevish, 

morose;  harsh,unpleasing;  difficult,  perplexing. 

CRABBEDLY,  kraVbetl-J*,  ad.  Peevishly. 

CRABBEDNESS,  krfe'Wd-nes,  ft.Sourness 

of  taste ;  sourness  of  countenance,  asperity 

of  manners ;  difficulty. 

CRABER,  kratour,  t .  The  water-rat. 

CRABS-EYES,  kraWke,  ft.  Small  whitish 
bodies  found  in  the  common  crawfish,  resem- 
bling the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

CRACK,  krftk,  t.  A  sudden  disruption; 
chink,  Assure,  narrow  breach ;  the  sound  of 
any  body  bursting  or  falling ;  any  sudden  and 
quick  sound ;  any  breach,  injury,  or  diminu- 
tion, a  flaw;  craziness  of  intellect;  a  man 
erased  ;  a  whore ;  a  boast ;  a  boaster.  These 
last  are  low  and  vulgar  uses  of  the  word. 

To  CRACK,  kr&k,  v.  a.  To  break  into 
chinks;  to  break,  to  split ;  to  do  any  thing  with 
quickness  or  smartness  ;  to  break  or  destroy 
any  thing ;  to  craze,  to  weaken  the  intellect. 

To  CRACK,  kr&k,  t>. «.  To  burst,  to  open 
in  chinks ;  to  fall  to  ruin ;  to  utter  a  loud  and 
sudden  sound  ;  to  boast,  with  Of. 

CRACK-BRAINED,  kiik-brand',  a.  $59. 
Crazy,  without' right  reason. 

CRACK-HEMP,  krak'hemp,  ft.  A  wretch 
fated  to  the  gallows.  A  low  word. 

CRACKER,  kraVur,  ft.  A  noisy  boasting 
fellow ;  a  quautity  of  gunpowder  confined  so 
as  to  burst  with  great  noise. 

To  CRACKLE,  krlkW.  e.  ».  405.  To  nuke 
slight  cracks,  to  make  small  and  frequent 
•fcvp  sounds.  .    . 
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GB  AJ>LE,  krlMy  %  406.  A  moveable  bod, 
on  which  children  or  tick  persons  arc  agitated 

.  with  aseaootb  notions  infancy,  or  the  first 
part  of  life ;  with  surgeons,  a  case  for  a  broken 
oone  •  with  'shipwrights,  a  frame,  of  timber 
raised  along  the  outside  of  a  ship. 

To  CRADLE,  kri'dl,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

CRADLE-CLOTHES,  kra'dl-Uoze,  e.  Bed- 
clothes  belonging  to  a  cradle. 

CRAFT,  krift,  «.  70.  Manual  art,  trade ; 
fraud,  canning ;  small  sailing  vessels. 

To.  CRAFT,  krift,  r. *.  To  play  tricks.  Ob- 
solete. 

CRAFTILY ykAftk-lky  ad.  Cunningly,  art- 

.CRAFTINESS,  kraf  te-neey  ••  Cunning, 
stratagem. 

CRAFTSMAN,  k  raftsman,*.  An  artificer, 
rt  manufacturer. 

CRAFTSMASTER,  krifts<mas-tur,  a,  A 
man  skilled  in  his  trade. 

CRAFTY,  krifte,  a.  Cunning,  artful. 

CRAG,  krag,  a.  A  rough  steep  rock;  the 
ragged  protuberances*of  rocks ;  the  neck. 

CRAGGED,  kratfedd,  0.  306.  Full  of  in- 
equalities and  prominences. 

CRAGGEDNESS,  kragkld-nis,  *.  Fulness 
of  crap  or  prominent  rocks. 

CRAGGINES8,  krle/gcSnis,  a.    The  state 

*  of  being  craggy. 

CRAGGY,  kraVgt)  «.  383.  Rugged,  full  of 

prominences,  rough. 
To  OR  AM,  krim,  e.  a.   To  stuff,  to  fill  with 

more  than  cau  conveniently  be  held ;  to  fill 

with  food  beyond  satiety;  to  thrust  In  by  force. 
To  CRAM,  cram,  .*.  a.     To  eat  beyond 

satiety. 
CRAMBO,  kraWbo,  9.  A  play  in  which  one 

gives  a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme. 
CRAMP,  kramp, a.  A  spasm  or  contraction 

of  the  limbs ;  a  restriction,  a  confinement ;  a 

piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two 

bodies  are  field  together. 
CRAMP,  krimp,  a.  Difficult,  knotty.  A  low 

terra. 
To  CRAMP,  krimp,  v.  a.    To  pain  with 

cramps  or  twjtcbcs ;  to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to 

bind  with  crampfrons. 
CRAMP-FISH,  kramp-flsu.  s.  The  torpedo, 

which  benumbs  the  hands  of  those  thai  touch 

CRAMPIRON,  kr4mp/i-urn,  a.  See  CWanp. 
CRANAGE,  kra'ntyje,  «.  90.    A  liberty  to 

use  a  crane  for  drawing  op  wares  from  the 

-vessels. 

CRANE,  kraae,  $.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak ; 
a*  instrument  made  with  ropes,  pulleys,  and 
hooks,  by  which  great  weights  are  raised ;  a 
crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  oat  of  a  cask. 

CRANES  BILL,  kraaz'bft,  t .  An  herb ;  a 
pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used  bj 
sarsjeons* 

CRANIUM,  kra'ni-om,  $.  507.   The  skull. 

•2RANK,  krangk,  s.  406.  A  crank  is  the 
and  af  an  iron  axis  turned  square  down,  and 
again  tamed  square  to  the  first  turning  down ; 
any  bending  or  winding  passage ;  any  conceit 
formed  by.  twitting  or  changing  a  word. 

CRANK, krtngk,  a.    Healthy,  sprightly; 
sailors,  a  snip  is  said  to  be  crank  when 
to  be  overset. 
UJ 


To  CRANKLB,  krJ&gtt,*. «.  40*.   To  run 

in  and  out,  , 

To  CRAKKLE,  kring'kl,  e.  a.    Tfc  break 

into  unequal  surfaces. 
CRANKNESS,  krtogk'nes,  a.    Health,  vi- 
gour ;  disposition  to  overset, 
CRANNIED,  krln/nM*,  s.     A  chink,  a 

deft. 
CRAPE,  krape,  s     A  thin  stuff  loosely 

woven. 
To  CRASH,  kraah,  v.n.    To  make  a  louo? 

complicated  noise,  as  of  many  things  falling. 
To  CRASH,  kraah,  v.  e.To  break,  to  bruise. 
CRASH,  krash,  t.  A  loud  mixed  sound. 
CRASS,  kras,  a.  Gross,  coarse,  not  subtle* 
CRASSITUDE,  kras'se-tude,  *.  Grossness,    , 

coarseness. 
CRASTINATION,kras-te-na'shun,s.I)eIay. 
CRATCH,  krdtoh,  $.    The  pallisaded  framo 

in  which  hay  is  put  for  cattle. 
CRAVAT,  kra-vat',  s.  A  neckcloth. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  tells  as  this  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology.    It  b  certain,  however,  that  it  comes  from 
the  French;  and  Menage  tells  as  it  arose  among  them       y 
from  the  CrotU,  who,  being  in  alliance  with  France     •* 
against  the  Emperor,  came  to  Pails,  and  were  remark- 
ed for  the  linen  they  wore  about  their  necks.    Thia  *■ . 
soon  became  a  fashion,  and  was  calk-d,  after  the  orifi*y" 
nal  wearers,  Croat,  which,  by  a  small  alteration,  jX 
came  Graual.    law  word  is  sometimes,  bat  fahpkc* 
pcrly,  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Tins  pronunciation  |»  adopted  only  by  Dry  Ash  and 
Buchanan,  while  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  ElphJajuon,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Hares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Jmfrston.  Kea» 
rick.  SnUck,  and  Bailey,  are  unlformly^t  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 

To  CRAVE,  krave,  e.  a.  To  ask  with  ear- 
neatness,  to  ask  with  submission ;  to  ask  in- 
satiably ;  to  long,  to  wish  unreasonably ;  to 
call  for  importunately. 

CRAVEN,  kraVn,  #.  103.  A  cock  conquered 
and  dispirited ;  a  coward,  a  recreant. 

To  CRAVEN,  kra'vn,  v.  a.  To  make,  re* 
creant  or  cowardly. 

To  CR  AUNCH,  krantah,  v.  a.  214.  To  crush 
in  the  mouth. 

CRAW,  kraw,  s.  The  crop  or  first  stomach 
of  birds.  m      , 

CRAWFISH,  kraw*  feh,  s.  A  small  shell- 
fish  found  in  brooks. 

TO  CRAWL,  kr&wl,  v, n.  To  creep,  to  move 
with  a  slow  motion ;  to  move  without  rising 
from  the  ground,  as  a  worm ;  to  move  weakly 
and  slowly. 

CRAWLER,  kriVlur,  «.  A  creeper,  any 
thing  that  creeps. 

CRAYFISH,  krlw'flsh,  a.  The  river  lobster. 
See  Crawfish.    „ 

CRAYON,  krMn,  a.  A  kind  of  pencil,  a 
roll  of  paste  •  to  draw  lines  with  ;  a  drawing 
done  with  a  crayon. 

To  CRAZE,  kraae,  v.  a.  To  break,  to  crush, 
to  weaken ;  to  crack  the  brain,  to  impair  the 
intellect.  , 

CRAZEDNESS,  kra'z2d-n£s,  $.  365.  De- 
crepitude, brbkermess. 

CRAZINESS,  krk'zk-nl*, «.  State  of  being 
crazv,  imbecility,  weakness. 

CRAZY,  kra'se,  s.  Broken,  decrepit ;  broken 
witted,  shattered  in  the  intellect ;  weak,  shas* 
tered. 

To  CREAK,  kr&ke,  e.  n.   to  makf  h  hafah 

noise. 
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CREAM,  kreme, *.    I%e  unctuous  or  oiljf 

part  of  milk.  ■ 

To  CREAM,  kreme,  c.  «•  To  gather  cream ; 
to  mantle  or  froth. 

CREAM-FACED,  kreme-faste,  a.  Pale, 
coward-looking. 

CREAMY,  krttnt,  a.  Fall  of  cream. 

CREASE,  krese, *.  427.  A  mark  made  by 
doubling  any  thing. 

To  CREASE,  krese,  v.  a.  To  mark  uny  thing 
by  doubling  it,  so  as  to,  leave  the  impression. 

To  CREATE,  kre-ate',  e.  a.  To  form  out  of 
nothing,  to  cause  to  exist;  to  produce,  to 
cause,  to  be  the  occasion  of  ;  to  beget ;  to  in- 
vest with  any  new  character. 

CREATION,  kre-a'tfhuii,  «.  The  act  of 
creating  or  conferring  existence  ;  the  act  of  in- 
vesting with  new  character ;  the  things  created, 
the  universe ;  any  thing  produced,  or  caused. 

CREATIVE,  kre-a'tlv «.  157.  Having  the 
power  to  create ;  exerting  the  act  of  creation. 

CREATOR,  kre-atur,  $ .  166.  The  Being 
that  bestows  existence. 

CREATURE,  kre'tshore, «.  461, 462.A  being 
created ;  an  animal  not  human ;  a  word  of 
contempt  for  a  human  being ;  a  word  of  petty 
tenderness ;  a  person  who  owes  his  iise  or  his 
fortune  to  another. 

CREATURELY,  kre'tshare-le,  a.    Having 

.    the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

CREDENCE,  kre'deW,  * .  Belief,  credit ; 
that  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 

CREDENDA,  kre-d^n'd4,*.Lar»a.92.Thing» 
to  be  believed,  articles  of  faith. 

CREDENT,  kre'dent,  e.  Believing,  easy  of 
belief ;  having  credit,  not  to  be  questioned. 

CREDENTIAL,  krkdeVshil,  «•  That  which 
gives  a  title  to  credit 

CREDIBILITY.  krldre-bM-te,  t.  Claim 
Ui  credit,  possibility  of  obtaining  belief,  pro- 
bability. 

CREDIBLE,  krjd'e-bl,  a.  406.  Worthy  of 
credit,  having  a  just  claim  to  belief. 

CREDIBLENESS,  kr&'e-bl-nls,  #.  Credi- 
bility, worthiness  of  belief,  just  claim  to  belief. 

CREDIBLY .  krid'e-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner 
that  claims  belief. 

CREDIT,  kr&rft,  $ .  Belief}  honour,  repu- 
tation, good  opinion ;  faith,  testimony ;  trust 
reposed;  promise  given ;  influence*  power  not 
compulsive. 

To  CREDIT,  krldlt,  v.  a.  To  believe ;  to 
procure  credit  or  honour  to '  any  thing ;  to 
trust,  to  confide  in  :  to  admit  as  a  debtor. 

CREDITABLE,  loMt4-bI,  a.  Reputable, 
above  contempt ;  estimable. 

CREDITABLENBSS,  krArft-i-btab,  t. 
Reputation,  estimation. 

CREDITABLY,  krid'lt-i-ble,  ad.  Repu- 
tably, without  disgrace. 

CREDITOR,  krfctft-tur,  #.  166.  He  to  whom 

"  •••  a^debt  is  owed,  he  that  gives  credit,  correlaUve 
to  debtor.  '    ' 

CREDULITY,  kr*-du'le-t*,  t .  Eaaineasof 
belief. 

CREDULOUS,  kr&i'iu-luB,«.  867,  29$.  Apt 
to  believe,  unsuspecting,  easily  deceived. 

CR£DULOUSNESS,krid]u4&n&i,  t. Apt- 
ness to  believe,  credulity. 
CREED,  kreed,  #.  A  form  of  words  m  which 
the  articles  of  faith  aria  comprehended ;  any 
solemn  profession  of  principles  or  opinion. 
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IY>  CREEK,  kreek,  v.  «.    To  make  a 
noise. 

CREEK,  kreek,  *.  946.  A  prominence  or  jut 
in  a  winding  otast ;  a  small  port,  a  bay,  a  cove. 

CREEKY,  kreelLe,  a.  Full  of  creek*,  un- 
equal, winding. 

To  CREEP,  kreep,  v.  n.  246.  To  more  with 
the  belly  to  the  ground  without  legs  ;  to  grow 
along  the  ground,  or  on  other  supports  ;  to 
move  forward  without  bounds  or  leaps,  as  in- 
sects ;  to  move  slowly  and  feebly ;  to  move' 
timorously,  without  soaring,  or  ventoriog $  to 
behave  with  servility,  to  fawn,  to  bend. 

CREEPER,  kree/pur,  $ .  06.  A  plant  that 
supports  itself  by  means  of  some  stronger  body; 
an  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  crate  in  kitchens; 
a  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  oy  women. 

CREEPHOLE,  kreepOiole,  s.  A  hole  into 
which  any  animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger  ; 
a  subterfuge,  an  excuse. 

CREEPINGLY,  kreepinff-le,  ad.  Slowly, 
after  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 

To  CREPITATE,  krep'e-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
make  a  small  crackling  noise. 

CREPITATION,  krlp-e-ta'ehftn,  t.  A  small 
crackling  noise. 

CREPT,  krept  Part,  from  Creep. 

CREPUSCULE,  kre-p&s'kole,  #.   Twilight, 

CREPUSCU  LOUS,  kre-po8<ku-lus,  a.  Glim- 
mering, in  a  state  between  light  and  darkness* 

CRESCENT  JcreVa&t,a.Increasmg,growiiig> 

CRESCENT,  kreVsent,  *.   The  moon  in  her 
•  state  of  increase,  any  similitude  of  the  moon 
increasing. 

CRESCIVE,  fareVslY,  a,  158.  Increasing, 
growing. 

CRESS, Teres,*-  An  herb. 

CRESSET,  kreVsit,  $ .  99.  A  great  light  set 
upon  a  beacon,  light-bouse,  or  watch-tower. 

CREST,  kr&t,  t.  The  plume  of  feathers  on 
the  top  of  the  helmet ;  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet  in  heraldry  j  any  tuft  or  ornament  of 
the  head  ;  pride,  spirit,  lire. 

CRESTED,  kreatld,  a.  Adorned  with  plume 
or  crest ;  wearing  a  comb. 

CREST-FALLEN,  kre^ffaln,  a.  Dejected, 
sunk,  heartless,  spiritless. 

CRESTLESS,  kr&fles,  a.  Not  dignified 
with  coat  armour. 

CRETACEOUS*,  kre-tathus,  a.  Abounding; 
with  chalk,  chalky. 

CRETATED,  krFta-t&l,  a.  Rubbed  with 
chalk. 

CREVICE,  krevTs, «.  140.  A  crack,  a  cleft. 

CREW,  krSR,  t .  S39.  A  company  of  people 
associated  for  any  purpose ;  the  company  of  a> 
ship.    It  is  now  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

CREW,  kroft.    flie  pret  of  Crow. 

CREWEL,  kroMl, «.  99.  Yarn  twisted  and 
wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 

CRIB,  krlb,  t.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a 
stable ;  the  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox  ;  a  small 
habitation,  a  cottage. 

To  CRIB,  krlb,  e. «.  To  shut  up  in.  a  narrow/ 
habitation,  to  cage ;  to  steal.    A  low  phrase. 

CRIBB  AGE, 'knVbfyj  e,  *.  90.  A  game  at 
cards. 

CRIBRATION,  kri-bra'ahun,  t.  121.  The 
act  of  sifting. 

CRICK,  krlk,  «.  The  noise  of  a  door ;  a 
painful  stiffness  in  the  neck. 

CRICKET,  krik'klt,  t.  99.    An  insect  that 
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•mcakj  or  chirps  abont ovens  and  fire-places : 

•  •port,  at  which  Ike  contenders  drive  a  ball 

winetkks;  a  low  teat  or  stool 
CRIER,  krWr,  t.  W,Tl»  officer  whose  bow- 

mat  Is  to  cry  or  make  pfocJaaation. 
CRIME,  kr4me,#.   An  act  contrary  to  right, 

av  offence,  a  neat  fault 
CRMEFUL,  IbrnneTOl,  a. Wicked,  criminal. 
CRIMELESS,  krhneles,  «.  Innocent,  with- 

oat  crime. 
CRIMINAL,  krlm'e-niljtf.  88.  Faulty,  con- 

trary  to  right,  contrary  to  doty ;  guilty,  taint- 

ed  with  crime ;  not  civil,  at,  a  criminal  prose- 

CRIMINAL,  ki4n'e-nal,f.  Amanaccnsed 

of  a  crime;  a  man  goilty  of  a  crime. 
CRIMINALLY,  krWe-nil-le,  ed.  Wicked- 

ClCtmaNA^NESS,  kAn'e-nll-nes,  *.  Gnilt- 


CRIMINATTON,  kiW-nUhfin,  *.  Hie 
act  of  accusing,  arraignment,  charse. 

CRIMINATORY,  krWe-na-tte-ri,  a.  512. 
Relating  to  accusation,  accusing. 

CRIMINOUS,  krlm'e.nus,o.  Wicked,  ini- 

cSlftONOUSLY,  krWe-nus-le,  o&    Very 

CRMINSuSNESSjblm'c-iifcneV* 

edaess,  goilt,  crime. 
CRIMP,  krfmp,  «.    Crisp,  brittle,  easily 

crumbled.       *  ' 

Tn  CRIMPLE,  krlm'pl,  e  a  4*5.  To  contract, 

teceose  to  shrink,  to  curl. 
CRIMSON,  kiim'sn,*.  170.  Red,  somewhat 

darkeoed  with  blue ;  red  in  general. 
To  CRIMSON!  krfm'cn,  v.  a.  To  dye  with 

crimson. 
CRINCUM,  krfngk'om,*.  A  craxnp,whimsy. 

A  cant  word. 
CRINGE,  krfaje,«.  Bow,  servile  civility. 
TfeCRINGE,  krfeie,  v.  a.  To  draw  together, 

to  cdo tract.    Little  used. 
To  CRINGE,  krinie,  e.  a.    To  bow,  to  pay 

court,  to  fawn,  to  flatter.  . 

CRINIGEROUS,    krl-nldOe-ros,   a.    ltl. 

Hsirv,  otcigrewti  with  hair. 
To  CRINKLE,  kring'kl,  *-*•  To  go  in  and 

out.  to  run  in  flexures.   'Obsolete. 
CRINOSE,  krl-nose',  a.  Hairy,  fall  of  bair. 
CTIPPLE,krip/pl,#.  405.  A  lame  man. 
To  CRIPPLE,  krlp'pl,  e.  a.    To  lame,  to 


CRIPPLENESS,  krtypl-nes, «.  Lameness. 

CRISIS,  krl'sls,  t.  The  point  in  which  the 
disease  kills,  or  changes  to  the  better;  the  point 
af  time  at  which  any  affair  comes  to  the  height. 

CRISP,  kifep, «.  Curled ;  indented,  wind- 
ing ;  brittle,  friable. 

To  CRISP,  kxfep,  t>.  a.  To  curl,  to  contract 
Into  knots ;  to  twist ;  to  indent ;  to  run  in 

CRISP ATION,  krfe-pa'sh&n,  #.    The  act  of 

curling ;  the  state  of  being  curled. 
CUSPING-PIN,  kA'pfog-pm,  ».A  curling- 


CRISPNESS,  krlspfaes,  t.  Cnrledness. 
CRISPY,  krVpe,  a.  Curled. 
CRITERION,  kri-te're-un,  t.  12S.  A  mark 

by  which  any  tiling  is  judged  of,  with  regard 

to  Ha  goodness  or  badness. 
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YJ  The  plnral  of  this  word,  Uke  phenomena  and  a 
few  others,  seems  to  be  established  by  the  prevsilmg 
propriety  of  appearing  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
and  anEnglishman  who  should,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  write  or  pronounce  criterion*  for  eriterim, 
would  be  pitied  or  despised.  Till  lately,  however, 
there  was  a  reluctance  at  offending  our  own  analogy  ; 
•nd  though  criteria  was  used,  It  was  generally  shown 
to  be  an  alien  by  printing  It  in  a  different  character ; 
but  pedantry  has  at  last  so  far  prevailed  as  to  asso- 
ciate It  withoat  distinction,  and  by  this  means  to  add 
to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 

CRITICK.  krirfk,  ».    A  man  skilled  in  the 

art  of  judging  of  literature ;  a  censarer,  a  man 

apt  to  find  fault. 
CRITICK,  krlt'ik,  a.    Critical,  relating  to 

criticism. 
CRITICK,  krltik,  *.  A  critical  examination, 

critical  remarks ;  science  of  criticism. 
CRITICAL,  krlt'e-kal,  a.      Exact,   nicely 
-   judicious,  accurate ;    relating  to   criticism ; 

captions,  inclined  to  find  fault ;  comprising 

the  time  at  which  a  great  event  is  determined. 
CRITICALLY,  krh'e-kal-e,  ad.  In  a  critical 

manner,  exactly,  curiously. 
CRITICALNESS,  krk'c-kil-n&,#.    Exact- 

ness,  accuracy. 
To  CRITICISE,  krlfe  sbe,  v.  n.  16*.    To 

plar  the  eritick,  to  judge ;  to  animadvert  upon 

as  faulty. 
To  CRITICISE,  krltfe-sue,  r.  a.  To  censure, 

to  pass  judgment  upon. 
CRITICISM,  kritfe-skm.  $.    Criticism  is  a 

standard  of  Judging  well ;  remark,  animad- 
version, critical  observations. 
To  CRO  AK.  kroke,  e. ».  To  make  a  hoarse 

low  noise  like  a  frog ;  to  caw  or  cry  as  a  raven 

or  crow. 
CROAK,  kroke,  s.    The  cry  or  voice  of  a 

frog  or  raven. 
CKOCEUS,kro'she4u,o.S67.  Consisting  of 

saffron,  like  saffron. 
CROCK,  krok,  s.    A  cup,  any  vessel  made 

CROCKERY,  krokyir-e,  s.  666.    Earthen 

CROCODILE,  krok'o-dil,  s.  146.    An  am- 

phibions  voracious  animal,  in. shape  resembling 

a  hsard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies. 

fc?  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kcnrkk,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John* 

•ton,  and  Perry,  make  the  *  in  the  last  syllable  short, 

a»  I  have  done ;  and  Buchanan  is  the  only  one  whe 

makes  It  long. 

CROCUS,  krfVkus,  #.  An  early  flower. 

CROFT,  krflft,  *.  A  little  close  joining  to  a 
house  that  is  used  for  com  or  pasture. 

CRO  IS  A  DE,  krde-sade1,  *.  A  holy  war.— 
See  Crusade.  mi    , 

CROISES,  kroe'sfe,*.  Pilgrims  who  carry 
a  cross ;  soldiers  who  fight  against  infidels. 

CRONE,  krone,  #.  An  old  ewe ;  in  con- 
tempt, an  old  woman. 

CRONY,  kro'ne,  t.  An  old  acquaintance. 

CROOK,  krook,  a.  Any  crooked  or  bent  in- 
strument ;  a  sheep-hook  ;  any  thing  bent. 

To  CROOK,  krook,  e.  a.  To  bend,  to  turn 
into  a  book  ;  to  pervert  from  rectitude. 

CROOKBACK,  krook'bak,  t .  A  man  that 
has  gibbous  shoulders.  ft 

CROOKBACKED,  kroik'btkt,  o.  S69.Hav- 
inp  bent  shoulders.  «w? 

CROOKED,  krook  ed,  a.  S66.  Bent,  not 
straight,  curved  ;  winding,  oblique;  perverse  ; 
untoward,  without  rectitude  of  niiiid. 
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CROOKEDLY,  krook'e<14e,,  of.  Not  m  a 
straight  line  ;  untowardlv.  not  compliantly. 

CROOKEDNESS,  krook'Sd-ne*, *.'  Devia- 
tion  from  straightness,  curvhy  ;  deformity  of 
•  gibbons  body. 

CROP,  kr6p,  8.  The  craw  of  a  bird. 

CROPFULL,  kr6p'fuL  a.  Satiated  with  a 
full  belly. 

CROPSICK,  kr^p'slk,  a.  Siok  with  excess 
and  debauchery. 

CROP,  kr6p,  *.  The  harvest,  the  corn  ga- 
thered off  the  field  ;  any  thing  cut  off. 

To  CROP,  kr6p,  e.  a.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of 
any  thing,  to  mow,  to  reap;  to  cut  off  the  ears* 

To  CROP,  kr6p,  v.  a.  To  yield  harvest  Not 

.  osed. 

CROPPER,  kroppir, «.  A  kind  of  pigeon 
with  a  large  crop. 

CROSIER,  kro'ahe-lr,  *.  461, 453.  The  pas- 
toral staff  of  a  bishop. 

CROSLET,  krosllt,*.  <*.  A  small  cross* 

CROSS,  kr6a,  «.  One  straight  body  laid  at 
right  angles  over  another ;  the  ensign  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  a  monanieut  with  a  cross 
upon  it  to  excite  devotion,  such  as  were  anci- 
ently set  in  market-places;  a  line  drawn  through 
'another ;  auv  thing  that  thwarts  or  obstructs, 
misfortune,  ninderance,  vexation,  opposition, 
misadventure,  trial  of  patience;  money  so 
called,  because  marked  with  a  cross. 

CROSS,  kroB,  a.  Transverse,  falling  athwart 
somethins  else ;  adverse,  opposite :  perverse, 
antractable ;  peevish,  fretful,  ill-humoured  ; 
contrary,  contradictory ;  coutcary  to  wish,  un- 
fortunate. 

CROSS,  kros,  prep.  Athwart,  so  as  to  inter* 
sect  any  thing ;  over,  from  -side  to  side. 

To  CROSS;  kr6s,  t>.  a.  To  lay  one  body;  or 
draw  one  line  athwart  antther;  to  sign  with  the 
cross;  to  mark  odt,  to  cancel,  as,  to  cross  an  ar- 
ticle ;  to  pass  over,  to  thwart,  to  interpose  ob- 
struction ;  to  counteract ;  to  contravene,  to 
hinder  by  authority ;  to  contradict;  to  be  in- 
consistent. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT,  Ms'bir-shot,  #.  A 
round  shot,  a  great  ballet,  with  a  bar  of  Iron 
pat  through  it. 

To  CROSS-EXAMINE,  kr6slgx-aWin, «.«. 
To  try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  captious  ques- 
tions of  the  contrary  party. 

CROSS-STAFF,  kroVstaf,*.  An  instrument 

•  commonly  called  the  fore-staff,uaed  by  seamen 
to  take  tlie  meridian  altitude  of  die  son  or  stars. 

CROSSB1TE,  kros'blte,  t.  A  deception,  a 

.    cheat. 

To  CROSSBITE,  kros'blte,  v.  a.  To  contra- 
vene by  deception. 

CROSSBOW,  kroVbo, «.  A  missive  weapon 
formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock. 

CROSSGR  AINED,  krds-grand',  a.S59.Hav- 
ing  the  fibres  transverse  or  Irregular ;  perverse, 
troublesome,  vexatious. 

CROSSLY,  krosle,  ad.  Athwart,  so  as  to  in- 
tersect something  else  ;  oppositely,  adversely, 
in  opposition  to  ;  unfortunately. 

CROSSNESS,  krds'nes, «.  tiransverseness, 
inter.*-  ction  ;  perverseness,  peevishness. 

CROSbw-ROW,  kros-rA;,  t.     Alphabet,  so 

named  because  a  cross  is  placed  at  the  begin- 

.nine,  to  ahow  that  the  end  of  learning  i<  piety. 

CROSSWIND,  krfls'wmd,  s.  Wind  blowing 
from  the  right  or  left. — See  Wind. 
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CROSSWAy,  kios'wa, «.  A  small  obecuj. 
path  intersect  iugthe  chief  road.  .     , 

CROSSWORT,  kros'wurt,  *.  166.  A  plant. 

CROTCH,  Wish,*.  A  hook. 

CROTCHET,  krotek'et,  s.  99.  In  iuusick,one 
of  the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal  to 
half  a  minim  ;  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  an- 
other to  Sbpport  a  building  ;  in  printing,  hooka 
in  which  words  arc  iucluded  [thu»] ;  a  perverse} 
conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 

To  CROUCH,  kroutah,  v.  n.  SIS.  To  stoop 
low,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground ;  to  fawn,  to 
bend  servilely. 

CROUP,kriop,  t.  815.  The  rump  of  a  fowl ; 
the  buttock*  of  a  horse* 

CROUPADES,  kroo-padV.  s.  Are  higher 
leaps  than  those  of  curvets 

CROW,  kro,  t.  S24.  A  large  black  bird  thai 
feeds  upon  the  carcasses  of  beasts ;  a  piece  of 
iron  used  as  a  lever ;  the  voice  of  a  cock,  or 
the  noise  which  he  makes  in  his  gayety. 

CROWFOOT,  kro'futjs.  A  flower. 

To  CROW,  kro',  o.  n.  pre*.  Crew  or  Crowed, 
To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes  ;  to 
boast,  to  bally,  to  vapour. 

CROWD,  kro&d,  a.  32S.  A  multitude  con- 
fusedly pressed  together ;  a  promiscuous  med* 
'  ley ;  the  vulgar,  the  populace ;  a  fiddle. 

To  CROWD,  kroQd,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  con- 
fused multitudes :  to  press  close  together ;  to 
encumber  by  multitudes.— To  Crowd  sail,  a 
sea  phrase,  tb  spread  wide  the  sails  upon  the 
yards. 

To  CROWD,  kroud.  v.  a.  To  swarm,  to  be 
numerous  and  contused ;  to  thrust  among  a 
multitude.        ■ 

CROWDER,  kroi'dor,  #.  A  fiddler. 

CROWKEEPER,kr6'ke-pur,«.  A  scarecrow. 

CROWN,  kroun,  t.  S24L  The  ornament  of 
the  heao  which  denotes  imperial  and  regal  dig- 
nity ;  a  garland  ;  a  reward,  honorary  distinc- 
tion ;  regal  pcwer,  royalty ;  the  top  of  toe 
bead ;  the  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  moanteJri ; 
part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head  j  a  piece 
of  money ;  honour,  ornament,  decoration  ; 
completion,  accomplishment. 

CROW-IMPERIAL,  kroun-bn-pe're-al,  a. 
Anient. 

To  CROWN,  kroun,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  the 
crown  or  regal  ornament *  to  cover,  as  with  a 
crown ;  to  dignify,  to  adorn,  to  make  illustri- 
ous; to  reward,  to  recompense ;  to  complete, 
to  perfect;  to  terminate,  to  finish. 

CRO WNGLASS,  kro&n'glas,  *•  The  finest 
sort  of  window  glass. 

CROWNPOST,  kro&n^ost,  i.  A  post,whiob, 
in  some  buildings,  stands  upright  in  the  mid- 
dle, between  two  principal  rafters. 

CROWNSCAB,  krofin'skab,  s.  A  stinking 
filthy  scab  round  a  horse's  hoof. 

CROWNWHEEL,  krounWele,  $.  The) 
upper  wheel  of  a  watch. 

CROWNWORKS,  kroun'wfirks,  «.  In  forti- 
6catioo;buJwarks  advanced  toward*  the  field* 
to  gain  some  hill  nr  rising  ground. 

CROWNET,  kroin'et,  s.  The  same  with 
coronet;  chief  end,  last  purpose. 

CRQ  YLSTONE,  ki oil  stone,  s.  Crystallised 
cauk. 

CRUCIAL,  kroo'she4l,  a.  S57.  Transverse, 
intersecting  one  another. 

To  CRUCIATE,  kroo'ske-ale,  v.  a.  To  tor- 
ture, to  toriueut  to  excruciate. 
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CRUCIBLE,  kr&o'se-bl,  «.  A  chymist's  melt- 

ftq*MKKusade  of  earth. 
CRUCIFEROUS,  kroo-slf e-r&s,  a.  Bearing 

CRUCIFTER,  kr&o*e-il-ur,  t.  He  that  in- 
ftets  the  punishment  of  crucifixion. 

CRUCIFIX,  kr66 se-f  Iks,  *.A  representation 
r  picture  or  statuary  of  our  Lord's  passion. 

CRUCIFIXION,  krM-se-f Ik'shun,  t.  The 
punishment  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  kroo'se-form,  a.  Haying  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

la  CRUCIFY,  kr6fte-fi,e.  a.  18S.  To  put 
to  death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a 
cn«ss  set  uptight 

CRUDE,  krood,  «.SS9.  Raw,  not  subdued 
by  fins  ;  not  changed  by  any  .process  or  pre- 
paration ;  harsh,  unripe;  unconnected  ;  not 
well  digested  ;  not  brought  to  perfection,  im- 
mature1 ;  having  indigested  notions. 

CRUDELY,  krftdli,  ad.  Unripely,  without 
due  preparation. 

CRUDENESS,  krood'rie*,  «.  Unripeness, 
indigestloti. 

CRUDITY,  kroo'de-te,  *.  Indigestion,  in- 
concoction,  unripeness*  want  of  maturity. 

CRUEL,  krotfl,  «.  SS9,  99.  Pleased  with 
hurting  others,  inhuman,  hard-hearted,  barba- 
rous ;  of  things,  bloody,  mischievous,  destruc- 
tive. 

CRUELLY,  kr8o4l-]e,  ad.  In  a  cruel  man- 
ner, inhumanly,  barbarously. 

CRUELNESS,  kitttt-nes,  t.  Inhumanity, 
'  cruelty. 

CRUELTY,  krotfl-te,  s.  Inhumanity,  sa- 
vagenest,  barbarity. 

CRUENTATE,  kioo'en-tate.  a.  91.  Smeared 

with  blood. 
CRUET,  krooft,  *.  99.    A  phial  for  vinegar 

or  oil. 
CRUISE,  kr&os, «.  SS9.  A  small  cup. 
CRUISE,  kr&os,  t.    A  voyage  in  search  of 

plaader. 
To  CRUISE,  krioz,  e.  a.  441.   To  rare  oyer 

the  sea  m  search  of  plunder ;  to  wander  on  the 

sea  without  any  certain  course. 

CRUISER,  tarocVzur, *.  One  that  roves  upon 

tat  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 
GRUM,     IvrJU  J*-    The  soft    part  of 
CRUMB,  J1™11'!    bread,  not  the  crust; 

a  small  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 
To  CRUMBLE,  krOnVbl,  v.  a.  406.  To  break 

iota  email  piece*,  tn  comminute. 
To  CRUMBLE,  krum'bl,  e.  a.    To  fall  into 

small  pieces.  „ 
CRUMMYrkrumtee,a.  Soft. 
CRUMP,  krump,  a.  Crooked  in  the  back. 
To  CRUMPLE,  krum'pl,  e.  a.  To  draw  into 
'  wrinkles. 
CRUMPLING,  krumpamg,  t.   A  small  de- 

frnerate  apple. 
UPPER,  krfip'pir,  s.  96.    That  part  of 
'  the  liorsenmn's  furniture  that  reaches  from  the 

saddle  to  the  tail. 
CRURAL,  kroc^ral,*.  Belonging  to  the  leg. 


CRUSADE,  kroo-sade',  If.  An  expedition 
CRUSADO,  kjeo-sa'do,  f    against  the  in- 
fidelsj  a  coin  tumped  with  a  cross. 
CRUSET,  kroo'sit,  $.  99.    A  goldsmith's 

meltine-pot. 
To  CRUSH,  krush.  v.  a.    To  press  between 
opposite  bodies,  to  squeeze)  to  preps 
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witli  violence  ;  to  overwhelm,  to  beat  down » 
to  subdue,  to  depress,  to  dispirit. 

CRUSH,  krush,  a.  A  collision. 

CRUST,  krust,  t.  Any  shell,  or  external 
coat ;  an  incrustation,  collection  of  matter  into 
a  hard  body  ;  the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  meal, 
and  baked  ;  the  outer  hard  part  of  bread  j  a 
waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  CRUST,  kr&st,  v.  a.  To  envelop,  to  coyer 
with  a  hard  case  ;  to  foul  with  concretions. 

To  CRUST,  kr&st,  v.  n.  To  gather  or  con- 
tract a  crust 

CRUSTACEOUS,krus-ta*hus,«.S57.Shelly, 
with  Joints  ;  not  testaceous. 

CRUSTACEOUSNESSikr&s-ta'shus-nes,  *. 

.  The  quality  of  havingiointed  shells. 

CRUSTILY,  krus'te-le,  ad.  Peevishly,  snap- 

CRUsflNESS,  krus'te-nis,  $.  The  quality 
of  a  crust ;  peevishness,  moroseness. 

CRUSTY,  krus'te,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust) 
sturdy,  morose,  snappish. 

CRUTCH,  krutsh,  «.  A  support  used  by 
cripples. 

To  CRUTCH,  krutsh,  v.  a.  To  support  on 
crutches  as  a  cripple. 

To  CRY,  krl,  v.  n.  To  speak  with  vehemence 
and  loudness ;  to  call  importunately ;  to  pro- 
claim, to  make  publick  ;  to  exclaim ;  to  utter 
lamentation  \  to  squall,  as  an  infant ;  to  weep, 
to  shed  tears  ;  to  utter  an'  inarticulate  voice, 
as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent. 

To  CRY,  krl,  v.  n.  To  proclaim  publickly 
something  lost  or  found. 

To  CRY  DOWN,  krl  dJun',  v. a.  To  blame,  to 
depreciate,  to  decay  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  overbear. 

To  CRY  OUT.  krl  Suf  ,  t>.  a.  To  exclaim,  to 
scream,  to  clamour ;  to  complain  loudly  j  to 
blame,  to  censure ;  to  declare  loud  ;  to  be  in 
labour. 

To  CRY  UP,kr!  up',v.e.To  applaud,  to  exalt, 
to  praise ;  to  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 

CRY,  krl,  «.  Lamenting,  shriek,  scream; 
weeping,  Blooming-;  clamour,  outcry ;  excla- 
mation of  triumph  or  wonder ;  proclamation  ; 
the  hawkers'  proclamation  of  wares,  as  the 
cries  of  London » acclamation,  popular  favour; 
voice,  utterance,  manner  of  vocal  expression ; 
importunate  call ;  yelping  of  dogs ;  yell,  inar- 
ticulate noise ;  a  back  of  dogs. 

CRYAL,  krl'al,  *.  The  heron. 

CRYER,  krl'ur, «.  166.  The  falcon  gentle. 

CRYPTTCAL,  kiVte-kal,  1  a. Hidden,  se- 

CRYPTICK,  krlp'tik,  J    cret,  occult. 

CRYPTICALLY,  krtyte-kil-le,  ad.  Occult- 
ly, secretly. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  krip-tos/gri-fe,  $.  518. 
The  act  of  writing  secret  characters;  secret 
characters,  ciphers. 

CRYPTO  LOGY,  krlp-tdrio-je,  t.418.  Enig- 
matical language. 

CRYSTAL,  krls'til,  o.Cryutals  are  hard,pel~ 
lucid,and  naturally  colourless  bodies,  of  regu- 
larly angular  figures. — Crystal  is  also  used  for 
a  factitious  body  cast  in  the  glass-houses,call- 
cd  also  crystal  glass,  which  is  carried  to  a  de- 
cree of  perfection  beyond  the  common  g|ass.— 
Crystals,  in  chymistry,  express  salts  or  other 
matters  shot  or  Congealed  in  manner  of  crystal. 

CRYSTAL,  kris'tlf,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal ; 
bright,  clear,  transparent  \  lucid,  pellucid. 
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Consisting  of  crystal ;  bright,  clear,  pellucid, 
transparent. 
CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR,  kris'tal-llne 
or  krls'tal-liu  u'mur,«.The  second  humour 
of  the  eye,  that  lies  immediately  next  to  tlie 
aqueous,  behind  the  uvea. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  krls^aUe-al'shim, 
a.  Congelation  into  cry  stall,  #  Tbe  muss  form- 
ed by  congelation  or  concretion. 

To  CRYSTALLIZE,  kristil-lize,  v.  a.  To 
cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 

To  CRYSTALLIZE,  krfrtil-lhe,  *.  *.  159. 
To  coagulate,  congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into 
crystals. 

CUB,  kib,  t .  Hie  young  of  a  beast,  general- 
ly of  a  bear  or  fox  :  tbe  young  of  a  whale ;  in 
reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl. 

To  CUB,  k&b,  e. «.  To  bring  forth.  Little 
used. 

CUB  ATION,  ku-ba'shun,  a.  The  act  of  lying 
down. 

CUBATORY,  ko/ba-tnr-e,  a.  612.  Recum- 
bent. 

CUB  ATURE,  kfrba-t&re.  s.  The  Aiding  ex- 
actly tbe  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body. 

CUBE,  kube,  9.  A  regular  solid  body,  con- 
sisting of  six  square  and  equal  faces  or  sides, 
and  the  angles  all  right,  and  therefore  equal. 

CUBE  ROOT,  kibe/root,  >  a.The  origin 
CUBICK  ROOT,  ki/blk  root,  S  of  acubick 
number,  or  a  number  by  the  multiplication  of 
which  into  itself,  and  again  into  the  product, 
any  given  numbci  is  formed.  Thus  8  is  the 
cube  root  of  8. 

CUBICAL,  ka'be-kaUo.  509.  Having  the 
CUBICK,  ku'blk,  J  form  or  properties 
«if  «4Sube ;  it  is  applied  to  numbers  :*  the  nam* 
ber  of  four,  multiplied  into  itself,  produces' the 
sonans  number  of  sixteen,  and  that  again  mul- 
tiplied by  four  pfoduoelh  the  cubick  number 
of  aiity-four. 

CUBICALNESS,  ka'bkkalrnef,  a,  Tbe 
state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

CUBICULARY,  ku-blkTco-lar-e, «,  Fitted 
for  the  posture  of  lying  down. 

CUBIFORM,  ktoi-form,  a.  Of  the  shape 
nf  a  cube. 

CUBIT,  ku'blt,  $,  A  measure  in  use  among 
tbe  ancients,  which  was  originally  tbe  distance 
from  the  elbow,  bending  inwards,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger. 

CUBITAL,  ko/be-tal,  a.  Containing  only 
the  length  of  a  cubit. 

CUCKOLD,  k&k'kuld,  1. 166.    One  that  is 

married  to  an  adulteress. 
To  CUCKOLD,  kokTcuM,  t>.  c    To  rob  a 

man  of  his  wife's  fidelity  j  to  wrong  a  husband 

by  unehaetity. 

CUCKOLDLY,  kftkltQld-le,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  cuckold,  poor,  mean. 

CUCKOLDM AKER,  kuVkuld-mi-k&r,  s. 
One  that  makes  a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 

CUCKOLDOM,  kQiekal-dom,  t .  The  act  of 
adultery ;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 

CUCKOO,  kflktoo,  t.  174.  A  bird  which 
appears  in  the  spring,  and  is  said  to  suck  the 
eggs  of  other  birds,  and  lay  her  own  to  be 
itched  in  their  place ;  a  name  of  contempt. 
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CUCKOO-BUD,  kukltoo-bud,  ) 

CUCKOO-FLOWER,  kak-koo-floA-ftr,  {*' 
The  name  of  a  flower. 

CUCKOO-SPITTLE,  kuVkoo-spit-tl,  a.  A 
spumous  dew  fouud  upon  plants,  with  a  iitUe 
insect  in  it. 

CUCULLATE,  kn-kuTlate,  91.  \o.   HoofK 
CUCULLATED,  ka-kolla-tld,  /    ed,  co- 
vered, as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ;  having  the  re- 
semblance or  shape  of  a  hood. 

CUCUMBER,  kotonm-bor,  t.  159.    The 

name  of  a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant. 

\3  In  tome  counties  of  England,  especially  la  tea 
West,  Ibis  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written Cfrs ram o#i  : 
tats,  though  rather  nearer  to  the  orthography  than 
Omcumoer,  Is  yet  faulty,  In  adopting  the  obtuse  si 
heard  in  bull,  rather  than  the  open  si  heard  in  C«cak 
asff,  the  Latin  word  wbenee  Cucwmber  is  derived, 
though,  from  the  adoption  of  the  b,  I  should  rather 
suppose  we  took  it  from  the  French  Cunceaserw.  lint, 
however  this  may  ha,  it  seems  too  firmly  fixed  in  its 
sound  of  Cowcmmbtr  to  be  altered,  and  must  be  class- 
ed with  Its  irregular  feUow-esculeot  Asparagwt, 
which  sea. 

CUCURBITACEOU8.    ka-kur-bi-ta'ahfji, 

a.  Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  those  which 
resemble  a  gourd,  such  aa  tlie  pompion  and 
melon. 

CUCUJtBlTE,ka*nr-bit,  t  .MO.  A  chymical 
reasel,  commonly  called  a  Body. 

CUD.  kid,  $.  That  food  which  is  reposited  . 

in  the  first  stomach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  ' 

again* 
CUDDEN,kod<dn,?«.    103.    A  clown,  a 
CUDDY,  kidtte,    jf      stupid  low  dolt 

To  CUDDLE,  kid'dl,  e.  a.  405.  To  lie  close, 
to  squat.  , 

CUDGEL,  kfidjtl,*.  99.    A  stick  to  strike 

To  CUDGEL,  kfidjll,  v.  o.   To  beat  with  a 

CUDGEL-PROOF,  k&dj&.proo^  a.    Able 

to  resist  a  stick. 
CUDWEED,  kOdVede,  *.  A  plant 
CUE,  kn,  t .  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing  ; 
the  last  words  of  a  speech  in  acting,  to  bo  an- 
swered by  anotuer ;  a  hint,  an  intimation,  a , 
short  direction ;  humour,  temper  of  mind. 

CUERPO,kweVpo,  a.  Tobeincnerpo  is  to 
be  without  the  upper  coat. 

CUFF,kit;s.  A  blow  with  the  tat,  a  box, 

a  stroke. 
To  CUFF,  kftf,  e.  s.  To  light,  to  souffle. 
To  CUFF,  kuf,  t>.  a,  Te  strike  with  the  flat  j 

to  strike  with  talons. 
CUFF,  knf,  a.  Part  of  the  sleeve. 
CUIRASS,  kwe-raV,  a.  840.  A  breastplate. 

CUIRASSIER,  kwe-rb-seerV  t .  S75.  A  man 

of  arms,  a  soldier  in  armour. 
CUISH,  kwis,  a.  S40.The armour  that  corete 

the  thighs. 

&  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  in  this 
word,  though  I  think  it  not  so  correct  as  en****,  the* 
original  Preach,  and  which  he  has  himself  followed  la 
Us  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  notes  upon  the 
word  la  the  Ant  pact  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  B<*,w**t- 
ever  may  be  the  spelling,  the  pronancUwon  is  ceataiav 
ly  that  which  I  have  given. 

CULDEES,  knl'deae,  a.  Monks  in  Scotland 
CULINARY,  kMe-nlr-e,  a.  612.  Relating 
to  tbe  kitchen. 
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Tb  CULT*,  kul,  «.  a.  To  select  from  others. 
CULLER,  kallur,  *. 96.    One  who  picks  or 


CULLION,  kni'yoA,  e.  US.  A  scoundrel ; 
«  «ean  wretch.    '      „ 

CULLIONLY,  kuryfale,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  culHon ;  mean,  bate. 

CULLY,  kftlle,  a.  A  man  deceived  or  im- 
posed upon. 

Us  CULLY,  kwYle, «.«.  To  befool,  to  cheat, 
•»  impose  upon. 

CULMIFEROUS,  kuJ-mUtt-ras,,*.  Cul- 
anmaons  planis  we  such  as  have  a  smooth 
jeamed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  are  contained  in 
chaffr  husks. 

TV)  CULMINATE,  kil'me-nate,  v.  a.  To  he 
vertical*  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

CULMINATION,  kul-me-na'shun.  s.  The 
transit  of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 

CULPABILITY,  k&l-pi-bU'e-te,  s.  Blame- 


CULPABLE,  kul'pi-bl,  a.  405.  Criminal, 
Mameable,  blameworthy. 

GULP  ABLENESS,  kfrpi-M-nis,  s.  Blame. 

CULPABLY,  JcfrpeVble,  ad.  Blameably, 
criminally. 

CULPRIT,  kolprit,*.  A  man  arraigned  be- 
fore his  judge.  ^ 

CULTEIL  kfiTOr, a.  The  iron  of  the  plough 
perpendicalar  to  the  share,— See  Coulter. 

Ts  CULTIVATE,  kolte-vate,  v.  a,  To  for- 
ward or  improve  the  product  of  the  earth  by 
■amial  industry  ;  to  improve,  to  meliorate. 

CULTIVATION,  koi-te-va'shiin-s.  The,  art 
•r  practice  of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding 
or  sseUoratifig  vegetables;  improvement  in  ge- 
neral, melioration. 

CULTIVATOR,  kufte-va-tnr,  *.  521.  One 
who  improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates. 

CULTURE,  kul'tahnre,  *.  461.  The  act  of 
caltiTetiou ;  art  of  improvement  and  meliora- 


To  CULTURE,  k&Ptshnre,  V.  a.    TO  culti- 
vate, to  til  J.    Wot  used. 
CULVER,  kuTrniy  #.96.  A  pigeomOld  word. 
CULVERIN,  k&IVe-rm,  s.    A  species  of 


CULVERKEY,  kuTvur-ke,  s.    A  species  of 


TttCUMBEB,k&m'b&r,e.  e.98.  To  embar- 
rass, to  enlanajr,  to  obstruct ;  to  crowd  or  load 
with  something  useless ;  to  involve  in  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  to  distress  ;  to  busy,  to 
distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares ;  to  be  trou- 
hlesuwcln  any  place. 

CUMBER,  knmMr,  s.  Vexation,  embarrass- 
ment    Not  used. 

CUMBERSOME*  knm'bux-sum,  a.  Trouble- 
some, vexatious ;  burthertsome,  embarrassing, 
unwieldy,  unmanageable. 

CUHBERS0MELY,  ttmlAr-suin-le,  ad. 
Iu  a  troublesome  manner. 

CUMBERSOMENEBS^&m^nr-snm-nes,  a> 
Eseumbmnce,  hindrance,  obstruction. 

CUMBRANCE,  kfoT>ranse,  a.  Burthen, 
hmderance,  impediment. 

CUMBROUS;  kuni1>rus,  a.  Troublesome, 
vexatious,  disturbing ;  oppressive,  burtben- 
sosse » jumbled,  obstructing  each  other. 

us 


CUMFREY,kWi&e,s.  A  medicinal  plant. 
See  GontfTty. 

CUMIN,  ItiWmln,  s.  A  tfant 

tt  This  word,  before  Pr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  al- 
tered it,  was, I  believe,  universally  spelled  with  doable 
ss.  Oar  ancestors  Were  homebred  enough  t«  think 
that,  if  we  received  a  word  from  tbe  Latla,  and  con- 
formed to  tbe  quantity  of  that  language,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  conformity  by  a  specific  ortho- 
graphy of  oar  own.  Thns,  the  first  u  bt  Ctfmiatfss 
being  short,  they  doubled  the  as  to  indicate  that  short- 
ness ;  as  the  analogy  of  oar  language  woatd  infallibly 
pronounce  the  u  long,  If  tbe  consonant  were  single,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Cubic.tiwAd&c—tee  Drama. 

To  CUMULATE,  kn'mo-late,  v.  a.  To  heap 

together. 
CUMULATION,  ku-ma-la'ahnn,  s.  The  act 

of  heaping  together. 
CUNCTATION,  k&iik-ta'shun,  a.    Belay, 

procrastination,  dilatoriness. 
CUNCTATOR,  konk-ta'tar;  s.    One  given 

b>  delay,  s  lingerer.    . 
CUNEAL,  ko'ne-ai,  a.  Relating  to  a  wedge, 

having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CUNEATED,  k6/ne-a-t4d,  a.  Made  in  form 

of  a  wedge.   . 
CUNEIFORM,  ku-ne'e-form,*  Having  the 

form  of  a  wedge. 
CUNNER,  kin'nur,  a.    A  kind  of  fish  less 

than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 
CUNNING,  kmVning,  a  .410.  Skilful,  know- 
.  ing,  learned  ;   performed  with  skill,  artful ; 

artfully  deceitful,  tricktsh,  subtle,  crafty. 

CUNNING,  k&Vnmg,  t.  Artifice;  deceit, 
slyness,  sleight,  fraudulent  dexterity ;  art, 
skill,  knowledge. 

CUNNINGLY,  koVhlng-le,  ad.  Artfully, 
slyly,  craftily. 

CUNNING-MAN,  kun-nbg-inaA',  s.  A  man 
who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to 
recover  stoleu  goods. 

CUNNINGNESS,  knufang-nis,  s.  Deceit- 
fulness,  slyness. 

CUP,  kup.  *.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  out 
of;  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cup,  the 
draught ;  social  entertainment,  merry  bout ; 
any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as  the  husk  of  mi 
acorn.— Cup  and  Can,  familiar  companions. 

To  CUP,  knp,  «.  a.  To  supply  with  cups — 
obsolete;  to  draw  blood  by  applying  cupping- 

glasses.  I.* 

CUPBEARER,  kapTm-rfir,  #.   An  officer  of 

the  king's  household;  an  attendant  to  give 

wine  at  a  feast 
CUPBOARD,  kfoyburd,  a.  419.  A  case  with 

shelves,  in  which  victuals  or  earthen  ware  is 

CUPIDITY,  ka-pld'e-te,  s.  511.  Concupis- 
cence, unlawful  longing. 

CUPOLA,  ko'po-la,  a.  02.    A  dome,  the 

hemispherical  summit  of  a  building. 
CUPPER,  k&p'pur, $.  One  who  applies  cup- 

pinaglasses, a  scarifier. 
CUPPING-GLASS,  kop'ping-glas,   s.    A 

glass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood 

by  rarefying  the  air. 
CUPREOUS,  ko/pre-us,  a.    Coppery,  con* 

sUting  of  copper. 
CUR,  ktr,  s.    A  worthless  degenerate  dog ; 

a  term  of  reproach  for  a  man. 
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CURABLE,  ko'ri-bt,  a.  4tft  That  admits  of, 

a  remedy.  .     *     m         _  I 

CURABLENESS,  ku'r4-bl-nSs, s.  Possibt- j 

iity  to  be  healed. 
CURACY,  ku'ra-se,  t.    Employment  of  a, 

curate,  employment  which  a  hired  clergyman ' 

holds  nnder  the  beneficiary. 
CURATE,  ku'rate,  a.  91.  A  clergyman  hired 

to  perform  the  duties  of  another ;  a  parish 

C^RATESHIP,  kuVate-shlp,  j.   the  same 

with  curacy. 
CURATIVE}  kh'A-thy  a.  157.    Relating  to 

*  the  cure-  of  diseases*  not  preservative. 
CURATOR,  kkra'tor,,*.521.  One  that  has 

the  care  aud  superintendence  of  any  thing. 
CURB,  kfirb,  *..  A  curb  is  an  iron  chain, 
made  fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
of  the  bridle,  ranning  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse;  restcaint,  inhibition,  opposition. 

To  CURB,  kirb,  t>.  a.  To  guide  a  horse  with 

a  curb  ;  to  restrain,  to  inhibit,  to  check. 
CURD,  kird, «.  The  coagulation  of  milk. 
To  CURD,  k&rd,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  curds,  to 

cause  to  coagulate. 
To  CURDLE,  kurd'dl,  tv*»  405.  To  coagu- 
late, to  concrete. 
To  CURDLE,  kord'dl,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  co- 

agulsite. 
CURDY,  kurMfc,  a.  Coagulated,  concreted, 

foil  of  curds,  curdled. 
CURE,  kure, «.  Remedy,  restorative ;  act  of 

bealing,lhe  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate 

or  clergyman. 
To  CURE,  kure,  v.  a.    To  heal,  to  restore 

to  health,  to  remedy;  to  prepare  in  any_ man- 
ner, so  as  to  be  preserved  from  corruption. 

CURELESS,  kurells,    a.    Without   cure, 

without  remedy. 
CURER,  ku'rur,  «.  96.  A  healer,  a  physician. 
CURFEW,  kurfA,  t,    An  evening  peal,  by 

•  which  the  Conqueror,  wilbd  that  every  roan 
should  rake  up  his  fire,  and  pufcout  his  light  ; 
a  Cover  for  a  fire,  a  fire-plate. 

CURIALITY,  ka-re4l  i-te,  s.Tbe  privileges 

or  retinue  of  a  court. 
CURIOSITY,  kn-re-6s'e-te,  a.   Inquisitive- 

nets,  inclination  to  inquiry  ;  nicety,  delicacy  ; 

accuracy,  exactness  ;  an  set  of  curiosity,  nice 

experiment,  an  object  of  curiosity,'  rarity. 

CURIOUS,  kutrerQS,  a.  $14.  Inquisitive,  de- 
sirous of  information :  attentive  to,  diluent 
about;  accurate, careful  not  to  mistake;  difficult 
to  please,  solicitous  of  perfection  ;  exact,  nice, 
subtle  ;  elegant,  neat,  laboured,  finished. 

CURIOUSLY,  kn're-as-le,  ^.Inquisitively, 

.  attentively,  studiously ;  elegantly,  neatly  ; 
artfully,  exactly. 

CURL,  kurl,  s.  A  ringlet  of  hair  ;  undula- 
tion, wave,  sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  CURL,  kurl,  e.d.  To  turn  the  hair  in 
ringlets;  to  writhe,  to  twist;  to  dress  with  carls; 
to  raise  in  waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

To  CURL,  kurl,  v.  n.  To  shrink  into  ringlets; 

to  rise  in  undulation ;  to  twist  itself. 
CURLEW,  kurla,  s.  A  kind  of  water-fowl ; 

a  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs. 
CURMUDGEON,  kur-rold'jun,  «.  260.   An 

avaricious  churlish  fellow,  a  miser,- a  niggard, 

agripcr, 
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CURMUDGEONLY,  kur-mjdjun-ji.  -H?. 
Avaricious,  covetous,  churlish,  niggardly. 

CURRANT,  kftyran, «.  •  The  tree  $  a  small 

.  dried  grape,  properly  written  Corinth,  from 
the  place  it  came  from. 

CURRENCY,  kj&yrSn-ae,  *•  Circulation, 
power  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  general 
reception  ;  fluency,  readiness  of  utterance  ; 
continuance,  constant  flow ;  general  esteem, 
the  rate  at  which  anv  thing  is  vulgarly  valued; 
the  papers  'stamped  in  the  English  colonies  bj 
authority,  and  passing  for  money. 

-CURRENT^orrlnt,  a.  Circulatory,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand}  generally  received ,  uncon- 
tradicted, authoritative ;  common,  general  ; 
popular,  such  as  is  established  by  vulgar  esti- 
mation ;  fashionable,  popular ;  passable,  saCh 
as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted »  what  is  now 
passing,  as  the  current  year.  » 

CURRENT,  kar'rent,  «.  A  running  stream. 
Currents  are  certain  progressive  motions  of 
the  water  of  the  sea  in  several  places. 

CURRENTLY,  kur/rlnMe,  ad.  In  a  constant 
motion;  without  opposition;  popularly,  fa- 
shionably, generally  ;  without  ceasing. 

CURRENTNESS,  kir'rln^nes,  s.  Circula- 
tion; genera]  reception  ;  easiness  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

CURRIERJkuVre-qr,  s.One  who  dresses  and 
pares  learner  for  those  who  make  shoes,  or 

.   other  things. 

CURRISH,  kuVrish,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  degenerate  dog,  brutal,  sour,  quarrelsome. 

To  CURRY,  kuVre,  v.  a.  To  dress  leather, 
to  beat,  to  drub  ;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratch- 
ing instrument,  so  as  to  smooth  his  coat — To 
Curry  favour,  to  become  a  favourite  by  petty 
officiousness,  slight  kindnesses,  or  flattery* 

CURRYCOMB,  kori-e-kome,  t.  An  iron  in- 
strument used  far  currying  horses. 

To  CURSfe,  kurse,  v.  a.  To  wish  evil  to,  to 
execrate,  to  devote  :  to  afflict,  to  torment. 

To  CURSE,  kurse,*.  n.  To  imprecate. 

CURSE,  horse,  s.  Malediction,  wish  of  evil 
to  another ;  affliction,  torment,  vexation* 

CURSED,'  kflr'se'd,  part.  a.  M*.  Uhder  a 
curse,  hateful,  detestable,  unholy,  nnsancti- 
fied  ;  vexatious,  trouhlesorae. 

CURSEDLY,  kur'sid-le,  ad.364.  Miserably, 
shamefully.  . 

CURSEDNESS,k&r,sld-nis,s.  The  state  of 
being  under  a  curse. 

CURSHIP,  koVship,  8.  Dogship,  meanness. 

CURSITOR,  kfirfae-tar, «.  An  officer  or  clerk 
belonging  to  the  Chancery,  that  make  out  ori- 
ginal writs. 

CURSORARY,  kur'so-ra-re,  «.  Cursory, 
hasty,  careless.     „  ,    . 

CURSORILY,  kor'so-re-le,  ad.  Hastily, 
without  care. 

CURSORINESS,  kuVso-re-n!s,  s.  Slight 
attention. 

CURSORY,  kuVso-re,  a.  Hasty,  quick,  in- 
attentive, careless. 

CURST,  kurst,  a.  Froward,  peevish,  malig- 
nant, malicious,  snarling. 

CURSTNESS,  kursfnls,  «•  Peevishness, 
'  forwardness,  malignity. 

CURT,  kurt,  a.  Short. 

To  CURTAIL,  kur-tale',  c,  a.  To  cnt  off,  to 
cut  short,  to  shorten* 
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&  This  word  is  laid' to  be  derived' from  the  obliga- 
tion peasants  were  under,  1a  the  feuftat  times,  of  cut- 
tang  vaT  the  tails  of  their  don »  as  only  gentlemen  were 
allowed  so  have  dogs  with  their  tails  on.  *  Thir  Dr. 
Johnson  has  shown  to  be  a  vntgar  errour ;  the  word' 
feeing  formerly  written  Cwrtttf/,  from  the  Lalio  eurto, 

CURTAIN,  kir'tln,  t.  208.  A  cloth  con- 
tracted or  expanded  at  pleasure. — To  draw 

-  the  Curtain,  to  close  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light, 
to  open  it  so  as  to  discern  the  objects ;  in  for- 
tification, that  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  that 
lies  between  two  bastions. 

CURTAIN-LECTURpjk«Vtln-lik/tsh6re,  a. 
.  A  re  proof  jpven  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  in  bed. 

To  CURTAIN,  kurtin,  t).  a.  To  enclose 
with  curtains. 

CURTATE  DISTANCE  k&rtate  dls'tanse, 

a.    In  astronomy,  tlie  distance  of  a  planet's 

place  from  the  sua,  reduced  to  the  ecliptick. 
CURTATION,Jtur-tafchun,#.  The  interval 

between  a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and 

the  curtate  distance. 
CURTSY,  kurtae,  «.— See  Cowrie**. 
CURVATED,  kurVa-rid,  a.  Bent 
CURVATION,  kir-va'ahon,  #.    The  act  of 

bending  or  crooking. 
CURVATURE,  kur\^tshure,s.  461. Crook - 

txfoess,  inflexion,  manner  of  bending. 
CURVE;  kurr, «.  Crooked,  bent,  inflected. 
CURVE,  kunr,  $ .    Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure 

of  crookednesf . 
To  CURVE,  kurv, «.  a.  To  bend,  to  crook, 

to  inflect. 
To  CURVET,  Mbr-reV.  t>.  n.    To  leap,  to 

bound  ;  to  frisk,  to,  be  licentious. 
CURVET,  kur-yeV,  «.    A  leap,  a  bound,  a 

froiick,  a  prank. 
CURVILINEAR,  sA-yi-JiVyar.  a.  Consfet- 

ing  of  a  crooked  line j  composed  of  crooked 
•  lino. 

CURVITY,  Wve-te,#.  Crookedness. 
CUSHION, kuahin,  or  kush'un, t. 289.    A 

pillow  for  the  seat*  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a 

chair. 

pt  1  *ave  given  this  word  two  soands :  not  that  I 
Hunk  they  are  equally  in  oie ;  I  am  convinced  the 
im  is  the  more  general ;  but  became  the  other  is  bat 
a  wiling  departs  re  t rstn  It,  and  does  not  contradict 
■atversei  rale  of  piononacing  words  of  this  ter- 


CUSHIONED,  kush'ind,  a.  SS9.  Seated  on 

a  cushion. 
CUSP,  knap,  *.  A  term  used  to  express  the 

potm*  or  hciraspf  the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 
CUSPATED,  kSs'pa-tid,  >*.  Ending 

CUSPIDATED,  kus^e-da-t^inapoint, 

having  the  leaves  of  a  flower  ending  in  a  point. 
CUSTARD,  kus'turd, «.  88.  A  kind  of  sweet- 
•   sieef  made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and 


CUSTODY,  kus'to-de,*.  Imprisonment,  re- 
straint of  liberty,;  care,  preservation,  security. 

CUSTOM,  kns'tum,*.  166.  Habit,  habitual 
practice ;  fashion,  common  way  of  acting ; 
established  manner;  practice  of  buying  of 
certain  persons ;  application  from  buyers,  as, 
tats  trader  has  good  custom ;  in  law,  a  law,  or 
right,  not  written,  which,  being  established  by 
longose,  and  the  consent  6f  ancestors,  has 
been,  and  is,  daily  practised  ;  tnbute,  tax  paid 
sW  goods  imported  or  exported. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  kfortnm-ho jse,  s.  The 
hoase  where  the  taxes  upon  goods  Imported  or 
exported  are  collected. 
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CUSTOl^ABtE,kufl'tum-4-bl,a.  Common, 
habitual,  frequent.  . 

tCUSTOMABLENESS,  kus'tfon-i-bl*!*,  t. 
Frequency  ft  habit ;  -conformity  to  custom. 

CUSTOMABLYj  ku^tum-d-Me,  ad.  -  Ac- 
cording to  custom. 

CUSTOMARILY,  ki&/trjxn4r4-Ie,  ad.  Ha- 
bitually, commonly.  ' 

CUSTOMARINESS,  kfctam4r-e>n&,  #. 
Frequency. 

CUSTOMARY,  kusHum-llr-e,  a.  Conform- 
able to  established  custom,  according  to  pre* 

.     scription  ;  habitual;  usual,  wonted. 

CUSTOMED,  kuVtumd,   «.  869.     Usual. 

common. 

CUSTOMER,  kus'tum-ur,  #.  One  who  fre- 
quents any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
chasing. 

CUSTREL,  kas'trgl,  s.  A  buckler-bearer r  a 
vessel  for  holding  wine. 

To  CUT,  kit,  wet.  Cut ;  pott.  per*.  Cut.  To 
penetrate  with  au  edged  instrument ;  to  hew  ; " 
to  carve,  to  make  by  sculpture  :  to  form  any 
thing  by  cutting ;  to  pierce  with  any  uneasy 
sensation ;  to  divide  packs  of  cards ;"  to  inter- 
sect, to  cross,  as  one  line  cuts  another. — To 
Cut  down,  to  fell,  to  hew  down,  to  excel,  to 
overpower. — To  Cut  off,  to  separate  from  the 
other  parts,  to  destroy,  to  extirpate,  to  put  to 
death  untimely;  to  rescind,  to  intercept*  to 
hinder  from  union,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  take 
away,  to  withhold,  to  preclude,  to  interrupt, 
to  silence,  to  apostrophize,  to  abbreviate.— To 
Cut  out,  to  shape,  to  form,  to  scheme,  to  Con- 
trive, to  adapt,  to  debar,  to  excel,  to  outdo.— 
To  Cut  short,  to  hinder  from  proceeding  by 
sadden  interruption,  to  abridge,as,  the  soldiers 
were  cut  short  of  their  pay.— -To  Cot  up,  to 
divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces,  to 
eradicate. 

To  CUT,  kit,  v.  w.  To  make  its  way  by  di- 
viding obstructions ;  to  perform  the  operation 
of  catting  for  the  stone. 

CUT,  kut,  part.  a.  Prepared  for  use. 

CUT,  kut,  t.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged 
instrument ;  the  impression  or  separation  of 
continuity,  made  by  an  edge ;  a  wound  made 
by  cutting  ;  a  channel  made  by  art ;  aAert  cat 


off  from  the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  a  tared ;  a 
lot  cut  off  a  stick  ;  a  near  passage,  by  which 
some  angle  is  cut  off ;  a  picture  cut  or  carved 
upon  a  stamp  of  wood  or  copper,  and  impress- 
ed from  it ;  the  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a 
pack  of  cards;  fashion,  form,  shape,  mnnnet 
of  cutting  into  shape  ;  a  fool  or  cully  .—Cut 
and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 

CUTANEOUS,  ko-ta'ne-fjs,  «.  Relating  to 
the  skin. 

CUTICLE,  ku'te-kl,  s.  405.  The  first  and 
outermost  covering  of  Hie  body,  commonly 
called  the  scarf-ski:: ;  tliiti  skin  formed  on  the 
surface  of  any  liquor. 

CUTICULAR,  ku-tlk'u-lur, «.  Belonging  to 
the  skin. 

CUTLASS,  kuflas, *.  A  broad  cutting  sword. 

CUTLER,  kutlflr,  s.  98.  One  who  makes  or 
sells  knives       . 

CUTPURSE,  kofpurse,  s.  One  who  steals 
by  the  method  of  cutting  purses ;  a  thief,  a 
robber. 

CUTTER,  kftVror,  s.  98.  An  agent  or  instru- 
ment that  cuts  any  tiling-,  a  nimble  boat  that 
cuts  the  water ;  the  teeth  that  cut  the  meat  j  an 
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in  tbe  exchequer  that  provides  wood  for 

the  tallies,  and  cats  the  sum  paid  upon  tbero. 
CUT-THROAT,  kitTtarote,  *.    A  ruffian,  a 

murderer,  an  assassin. 
CUT-THRO  AT,  kit'tArote,  a.   Cruel,  Inhu- 
man, barbarous. 

Iff  This  adjective  to  frequently  nsed  w  absently, 
(and  not  always  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,)  when  it 
It  applied  to  a  boast  of  entertainment  that  charges  an 
exorbitant  price;  taeh  a  boose  to  not  uncommonly, 
though  very  improperly,  called  a  0««*ro»#-JWM«. 
This sense,  I  see,  bat  been  adopted  by  fcntkk ;  thoagh 
It  ought  not  to  have  a  place  In  any  Dictionary. 

CUTTING,  kifttog,  «.    A  piece  cutoff,  a 

CUTtFlE,  kutftl,  9. 405.  A  fish,  which,  when 
he  is  punned  by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a 
black  liquor. 

CUTTLE,  kit1!!,*.  A  foul-mouthed  fellow. 

CYCLE,  slltl,*  .405.A  circle;  around  of  time, 
a  space  in  which  the  tame  revolution  begins 
again,  a  periodical  space  of  time ;  a  method, 
or  account  of  a  method,  cotttinued  Oil  die  same 
course  begins  again  3  imaginary  orbs,  a  circle 
in  tlie  heavens.  M 

CYCLOID,  sVklold,  s.  A  geometrical  curve. 

t?  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  pronounce  the  y  in  this 
word  short  1  and  Ash,Kenrlck.and  W.  Johnston,  loag. 

CYCLOIDAL,  ee-klota'ai,  «.  180.  Relating 

to  a  cycloid. 
CYCLO^J^DIA,  sl-klo-pe'dk-i,  t.  A  circle 
or  knowledge,  a  course  of  the  sciences, 
&  I  havt  la  this  word  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
sad  Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
pcnnltiniate  syllable  instead  of  tbe  penultimate,  I 
know  that  Greek  words  of  this  termination  have  the 
accent  on  tbe  penultimate  syllable;  bat  the  ante- 
penultimate accentuation  to  more  egreeable  to  the 
Senilis  of  onr  tonne,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
or  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  the  panel- 
tlmate  accent,  be  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  antepen- 
ultimate syllable  of  Ambrosia,  JButhauaHa,  and  J/y- 
drophoHa,  though  these  have  alt  tbe  accent  on  tbe  pen- 
uttlraate  In  the  Greek,  ft  is  true  the  I  in  tbe  last  syl. 
labio  hat  one  of  Cpdopedis  Is  a  diphthong  In  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  this  will  induce  those  who  are  send  of 
•bowing  their  Greek  learning  to  lay  the  accent  on  the 
pennJtimete,  as  its  opposition  to  general  mage  will  be 
an  additional  reason  with  them  for  preferring  it.   The 

BonundaUon  1  have  adopted  I  see  to  supported  by 
r.  Kenrlck,  Entfck,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
which  abundantly  sfaowsthe  general  current  of  custom. 
To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that  if  the  i  be 
accented,  It  most  necessarily  have  the  long  open 
sound,  as  la  Elegiac,  and  not  the  sound  of  e,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  marked  It, 

CYGNET,  slgfnSt,  «.  A  young  swan. 

CYLINDER,  iu'ta-dur,  $.  A  body  having 
two  flat  surfaces  and  one  circular. 

CYLINDRICAL,  ee-lm'dre-kal,  >  a.     Par- 

CYUNDRICK,  se-lln'drlk,  ]  taking 
of  the  nature  of  a  cylinder,  having  the  form 
of  a  cylinder. 

CYM AR,  ae-maY,  a.  180.  A  slight  covering, 
a  scarf. 

CYMBAL,  sim'bal,*.  A  muaical  instrument 

CYNANTHROPY,  se-nan'raro-pe.  a.  A 
species  of  madness,  in  which  meu  nave  tbe 
qualities  of  dogs. 

CYNEGETICKS,  sin-ne-jetfks,  s.  The  art 
of  hunting. 

CYNICAL,  slnlk-al,')  a.  Having  the  quali- 

CYNICK,  flln'lk,  f  ties  of  a  dog,  churl- 
ish, brutal,  snarling,  satirical. 

CYNICK,  sJn'nlk,  $.  A  philosopher  of  the 
snarling  or  currish  sort,  a  follower  of  Dio- 
genes -,  a  wader,  a  misanfJirope, 

ISO 
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CYNOSURE,  snVo-sure,  or  eVno-sore,  *. 
The  star  near  the  north  pole  by  which  sailors 

steer. 

tT  I  have,  In  the'  first  ayilaWe  of  this  word,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  preferredlhe  short  to  the  long  sound 
of  y.  My  »rst  reason  is,  that  this  letter,  in  Greek,  to  the 
same  as  in  Cyan?  and  CyUmder  ;  both  which  have  the 
y  short.  The  next  reason  is,  the  very  generar  rate  lr 
our  language  of  pronouncing  the  vowel  shortfall 
simples  which  have  the  accent  on  the  aaleneemkJsnafte 
syllable,  MS,  A37, 500.  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
that  tbe  best  usage  to  not  against  me.  ScoU  has  the 
first  sound,  and  Sheridan  and  Entick  tbe  second;  the 
rest  of  the  Dictionaries  either  have  not  the  word,  or 
do  not  mark  the  quantity  of  the  vowels. 

CYPRESS-TREE,  sl'prce-trtt,  j.  A  tail 
straight  tree ;  its  fruit  is  of  no  use,  its  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  the  very  smell  and  shade  of  it 
are  dangerous ;  it  is  the  emblem  of  mourning. 

CYPRUS,  sVprfts,  s.  A  thin  transparent 
black  stuff. 

CYST,  slot,         »  A  bag  containing  some 

CYS1TS,  sis'tls,  S     morbid  matter. 

CYSTICK,sm'tik,«.   (^tainedinahag. 

CYSTOTOMY,  sU-tot'tc-nte,*.  *18.  The  act 
or  practice  of  opening  incysted  tumours. 

CZ  AR,  air,  s.  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  ' 

CZARINA,  sa-Te'na,  s.  The  Empress  of 
Russia. 
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D. 

TO  DAB,  dib,  v.  a.  To  strike  gently  with 
something  soft  or  moist. 

DAB.  dab,  a.  A  small  lump  of  any  thing ; 
a  blow  with  something  moist  or  soft ;  some- 
thing moist  or  flimsy  thrown  upon  one ;  in  low 
language,  an  artist ;  a  kind  of  small  flat  fish. 

DAB-CHICK,  daVtshlk,  a.  A  water-fowL 

To  DABBLE,  dAVbl,  vi  a.  405.  To  smear, 
to  daub,  to  wet.  t 

To  DABBLE,  dab/bl, «. ».  To  play  in  water, 
to  move  in  water  or  mud ;  to  do  any  thing  in 
a  slight  manner,  to  tamper. 

DABBLER,  dtblor,  a.  One  that  plays  in 
water :  one  that  meddles  without  master  y,  a 
auperncial  meddler. 

DACE,  dase,  a.  A  small  river  fish,  resem- 
bling a  roach.      _  »         .    . 

DAOTYLE,dak'tH,s.U5.  A  poetical  foot, 
consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short 
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DAD,  did,  \ «•    The  child's  way  of 

DADDY, did'de,  f    expressing  father* 
DAFFODIL,  daff<Ufi,  ,    , 
DAFFODILLY,  dif-fo-dlllc.      mm 
DAFFODO WNDILLY,  datto-d&un- 

dule, 

This  plant  hath  nlUy-flower,  consisting  of  one 

leaf,  which  is  bcll-sWd. 
To  DAFT, daft,*.*.  To  toss  aside,  to  throw 

away  slightly.  Obsolete. 
DAG,  dig,  a.    A  dagger;  a  hand-gum,  * 

DAGGER,  daVor,  a.  98,  SSI.  A  short  svrord, 
a  pooiurd ;  a  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  bask** 
hilt,  used  for  defence ;  the  obelus,  as  rf|. 
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9Aa?OEat£DRAWING,  d^oraMiraw-igg, 

a.  The  act  tf^miweng -daggers,  approach  to 

ooesi  violences 
To  DAGGLE.  daVgl,  v.  a.  405.  To  dip  neg- 

Baontly  in  aura  or  water. 
To  DAGGLE,  daVgl,  v.  a.  To  be  in  the  mire. 
DAGGLETALL,  dls/gUttle,  a.     Bemired, 

aanmaUered. 
DAILY,  dale,  a.    Happening  every  day, 

oaoiidian. 

DAILY,  dale,  ad.  Every  day,  very  often. 

DAINTILY.  dane/te-le9  ad.  Elegantly,  de- 
ucateiy,  detsmeasiy,  pleasantly 

DAINTINESS,  dWttWs,  *,  Delicacy, 
softness;  elegance,  uieetj;  sqocsmtshness, 
mstjdiousness. 

DAINTY,  dane'te,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  palate ; 
tfeJaaate,  nice,  squeamish ;  acrapolonf ;  de- 
cant, nice. 

DAINTY,  denote,  a.  Something  nice  or  de- 
licate, a  delicacy ;  a  word  of  fondness  former- 


is 


.Y,  da/re.  a.    The  place  whom 
oJactured. 


DAIRYMAID,  dare-made,  a.  The  woman 
servant  whose  basineaa  is  to  manage  the  milk. 

DAISY,  da'ai, a.  438.  A  spring  flower. 

DALE,  dale,  a.  A  rale,  a  valley. 

DALLIANCE,  dalle-ajise,  a.  Interchange 
of  caresses,  acts  of  fondness;  conjugal  con- 
versation j  delay*  procrastination. 

DALLIER,  dalle-fir,  a.  A  triner,  a  fondler. 

To  DALLY,  dlFle,  v.  n.  To  trifle,  to  play 
the  foot ;  to  exchange  caresses,  to  fondle ;  to 
sport,  to  phvy,  to  frolick  ;  to  delay. 

DAM,  dim,  a.  The  mother. 

DAm%d!m,e.A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

To  DAM,  dim,  e.  a.  To  confine,  to  shut  np 
water  by  moles  or  dams. 

DAMAGE,  dam'midje,*.  90.  Mischief,  de- 
rrtment;  lost:  the  value  of  mischief  done; 
reparation  of  damage,  retribution ;  in  law,  any 
honor  hindrance  that  a  man  taketh  in  hiiettate. 

To  DAMAGE,  darning,  «. «.  W.  To  misv 
chief,  to  injure,  to  impair. 

To  D  AMAOE4aWidfe,e.nvT©  take  damage. 

DAMAGEABLE,  tfnWb^Ubl.  evSuseept- 
late  of  hurt,  as  damageable  goods ;  isnschiev- 
oos.  penurious. 

DAMASCENE,  daaVcn,  $.    A  small  black 

Xlum,  a  damson. 
MASK,  daWusk,  s.  88.    linen  or  silk 
woven  in  a  manner  invented  at  Damascus,  by  , 
which  part  rises  above  the  rest  in  towers. 
To  DAMASK,  dsW&sk,  t>.  a.  88.    To  form 
flowers  upon  stairs ;  to  variegate,  to  diversify. 
DAM  Afifc-ROSE,  a«Vfak-rose,  a.    A  red 


DAME,  flame,  a.  A  lady,  the  title  of  honour 
formerly  given  to  women ;  mistress  of  a  low 
family ;  women  hi  general 

DAME&VIOLET,  dkmx-vl'o-let,  s.Qneen's 
gillyflower. 

To  DAMN,  dim,  eus.  4 II  .To  doom  to  eternal 
torments  in  a  future  state ;  to  procure  or  cause 
to  he  eternally  condemned;  to  condemn;  to  boot 
or  hiss  any  pnbiick  performance,  to  explode. 

BAMNABIE,  dAm'oi-bl,  «.  Deserving 
damnation. 

DAMNABLY,  dam  ni-ble,  a.  In  such  • 
manner  as  to  incur  eternal  punUbment. 
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DAMNATION,  dam-nafehan>  ••  Exclusion 
from  divine  mercy,  condemnation  to  eternal 
punishment. 

DAMNATORY,  daWnA-tfir-e,  a.  512.  Con- 
taining a  sentence  of  condemnation. . 

DAMNED,  danund,  or  dAWn^d,  parf.  a. 
Hateful,  detestable. 

£3*  fri*  word,  In  familiar  language,  is  scarcely  ever 
ased  as  aa  adjective,  and  prouonnced  in  sac  sy&able, 
bat  by  the.  lowest  valgar.  and  profane ;  la  serious 
speaking  it  ought  always,  like  cursed,  to  be  pro- 
flounced  in  two,  J6S.  Tbos  in  8hakespeare— • 
"  But  oh  whkt  damned  minute*  tells  be  o'er, 
"  Who  dotes,  yet  doabu— suspecU,  yet  strongly  loves.'* 

There  Is  a  very  singular  naace  of  this  word,  as  a  verb 
or  participle,  when  it  signifies  the  condemnation  of  a 
play ;  bat  this  application  of  It,  those: h  aatfaoiised  by 
die  politest  speakers,  has  an  unhallowed  harshness  la 
U  to  pious  ears,  and  an  affectation  of  force  to  judkftoes 
ones.  It  Is,  at  least,  the  f  pre  called  Cotackrest*. 

DAMNIFICK,  dlm-niflk,  a. 
loss,  mischievous. 

To  DAMNIFY,  dam'ne-ft,  e.a.To  endamage, 
to  injure  ;  to  hurt,  to  Impair. 

DAMNINGNESS,  dan/nrag-nes,  t.  Tend- 
ency to  procure  damnation. 

DAMP,  damp,  a.  Moist,  inclining  to  wet ; 
dejected,  sunk,  depressed. 

DAMP,  damp,  a.  Fog,  moist  air,  moisture ; 
a  noxious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth ;  de- 
jection, depression  of  spirit. 

To  DAMP,  dimp,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten ; 
to  depress,  to  deject,  to  chill,  to  weaken,  to 
abandon. 

D  AMPISHNESS,d4mp/Ish.n!a,  ^Tendency 
to  wetness,  moisture. 

DAMPNESS,  dtmp'nes,  a.  Moisture. 

DAMPY,  damp'eV  a.  Dejected,  gloomy, 
sorrowful. 

DAMSEL,  daWael.  a.  109.  A  young  gentle- 
woman ;  an  attendant  of  the  better  rank  i  a 
wench,  a  country  lass. 

DAMSON,  damn*,  a.  170.  A  small  black 
plum. 

DAN,  din,  a.    The  old  term  of  honour  lor 


To  DANCE,  danse,  v.  n.  78, 79.  To  move  in 

measure. 
To  DANCE  Attendance,  danse,  t>.  a.    To 

wait  with  suppleness  ana  obsequiousness. 
To  DANCE,  dlnse,  v.  a.  To  make  to  dance, 

to  put  hito  a  lively  motion. 
DANCE,  dlnse,  a.  78,  79.  A  motion  of  one 

or  many  in  concert. 
DANCER,  dftn'sftr,  a.    One  that  practises 

the  art  ot  dancing. 
DANCINGMASTER,  din'slng-nuWur,  a. 

One  who  teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 
DANCINGSCHOOL,  dan'srag-skooLt.The 

school  where  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught. 
DANDELION,  dan-de-ll'&n,  a.    The  name 

of  a  plant,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the 

tooth  ot\  a  lion. 
To  DANDLE,  dan'cH,  e.  a.  405.  To  shake  a 

chUd  on  the  knee;  to  fondle,  to  treat  like  a 

child. 
DANDLER,  dandier,  a.    He  that  dandles 

or  fondles  children.    „ 
DANDRUFF,  danUruf,  a.  Scurf  in  the  head. 
DANEWORT,  dane'wnrt,  a.    A  species  of 

elder,  called  also  dwarf-elder,  or  wailwort 
DANGER,  dine  jar,  a.  98.    Risk,  hasnrd, 

peril. 
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Tb  DANGER,  dane'Jur,  «.«.    To  pat  in 

hazard,  to  endanger.    Not  In  use. 

DANGERLESS,  dane'jur-lis,  a.  Without 
hazard,  without  risk. 

DANGEROUS,  d&ne'jar-us,  a.  54».Hazard- 
oos,  perilous. 

DANGEROUSLY,  dineOur-us-le,  ad.  Ha- 
zardously, perilously,  with  danger. 

DANGEROUSNESS,    dane'juT-U8-n&,    s. 

Danger,  hazard,  peril. 
To  DANGLE,  ding'gl,  v.  «  405.    To  hang 

loose  and  quivering ;  to  hang  upon  any  one, 

to  be  an  humble  follower. 
DANGLER,  dang'glur,  $.  A  man  that  hangs 

about  women. 
DANK,  dlngk,  a.  408.  Damp,  moist. 
DANKISH,d4ngk'lsh,  a.    Somewhat  dank. 
DAPPER,  daYpur,  a.  98.  Little  and  active, 

lively  without  bulk. 
DAPPERLING,  dAp-pftr-ling, «.   A  dwarf. 
DAPPLE,  dlp'pl,  a.  405.    Marked  with 

various  colours,  variegated. 
To  DAPPLE,  dip'pl,  ©.  a.    To  streak,  to 

vary. 
DAR,  dar,  78.    )  #.    A  fish  found  in  the 
DART,    dirt     J    Severn. 
To  DARE,  dare,  «.  ».  j  pret.  I  durst ;  part,  I 

have  dared.    To  have  courage  for  any  pur- 
pose, to  be  adventurous. 

iy  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevailing  pro- 
BODciation  of  this  word  in  Ireland,  which  makes  (t  a 

Serfect  rhyme  to  fur,  bar,  Ac  That  this  Is  contrary 
» universal  usage  hi  England,  and  to  the  roost  general 
rale  in  the  language,  needs  not  to  be  insisted  on;  the 
only  word  of  a  similar  form  which  is  so  pronounced 
is  toe  first  persun  plural  of  the  verb  To  be.  But  this, 
ft  must  be  remembered,  is  an  auxiliary  verb ;  and  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  being  as  irregular,  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  In  their  form*  are  far  Indifferent  medets  by 
wbleh  to  regulate  the  rest  of  the  language.   . 

To  DARE,  dire,  v.  a.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 
tT  In  this  sense  this  verb  b  regular. 

To  DARE  LARKS,  dare4arks,  v.  ft.  To 
Catch  them  by  means  of  -a  looking-glass. 

DARE,  dare,  $.  Defiance,  challenge.  Not 
in  use. 

DAREFUL,  dare'ful,  a.  Full  of  defiance. 

DARING,  da'rlng,  a.  Bold,  adventurous, 
fearless. 

DARINGLY,  dating-le,  od.Boldly,courage- 
ously. 

DARINGNESS,  di'rfog-nes,  s.  Boldness. 

DARK,dark,  a.  Without  light;  not  of  a  showy 
or  vivid  colour;  blind;  opake;  obscure;  ig- 
norant; gloomy. 

To  DARK,  dirk,  v.  tf.To  darken,  to  obscure. 

To  DARKEN,  daVkn,  v.  a.  405.  To  make 
dark  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  sully. 

To  DARKEN,  d&Vkn,  v.  n.  To  grow  dark. 

DARKLING,  darkling,  part.  a.  Being  in 
the  dark. 

DARKLY,  darkle,  ad.  In  a  situation  void 
of  light,  obscurely,  blindly. 

DARKNESS,  dlrk'nls, «.  Absence  of  light ; 
opakents* ;  obscurity ;  wickedness ;  the  em- 
pire of  Satan. 

DARKSOME,  dirk'sam,  a.Gloomy,obtcnre. 
DARLING,  darling,  a.    Favourite,  dear, 

beloved.    A  contraction  of  dearling,  or  little 

dear.  515. 
DARLING,  darling,  «.    A  favourite,  one 

much  beloved. 
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To  DARN,  dim, «.  a.    To  mend  hole*  tg 
imitating  the  texture  of  the  stuff. 

DARNEL,  daVnil,  *.  99.  A  weed  growing  if 

the  fields* 
DART,  dart,  j.  A  missile  weapon  thrown  by 

the  hand. 
To  DART,  dart,  v.  a.  To  throw  offensively^ 

to  throw,  to  emit. 
To  DART,  dirt,  v.n.  To  ffy  as  a  dart. 
To  DASH,  dish,  v.  a.  Tq  throw  any  thing 

suddenly  against  something  ;  to  break  by  cot 

lision ;  to  throw  water  in  flashes  ;  to  bespatter, 

to  besprinkle ;  to  mingle ;  to  change  by  some 

small  admixture ;  to  form  or  print  in  haste; 

to  obliterate,,  tp  cross  out ;  to  confound,   to 

make  ashamed  suddenly. 
To  DASH,  dash,  v.  ».To  fly  off  the  surface*; 

to  .fly  in  flashes,  wjth  a  loud  noise ;  to  rush 

through  water  so  as  to  make  it  fly. 
DASH,  dash, «.  Collision ;  infusion ;  a  rnad[ 

.  in  writing,  a  line  **— ;.  stroke,  blow. . 
DASH,  dash,  ad.    An  expression   of  the 

sound  of  water  dashed. 
DASTARD,  dastard,  «.  88.    A  coward,  a 

poltroon. '  '*.._» 

To  D ASTARDISE,  diVtar-dbe,  v.  a.  To  in- 

timidate;  to  deject  with  cowardice. 
DASTARDLY,  daVtard-le,  a.    Cowardly. 

mean,  timorous. 
BASTARDY,  daVtlr-de,  si.   Cowardliness. 
DATE,  date,  s.  The  time  at  which  a  letter 

is  written,  marked  atibe  end  or  the  beginning; 

thedhne  at  which  any  event  happened;  tye 
:  time  stipulated  when  any  thing  should  be  dope; 

end,  conclusion ;  duration,  continuance  ;  the 

fruit  of  the  date-tree. 
PATE-TREE,  dite'trtt,  *»    A  species  of 

palm. 
To  DATE,  date,  v.  a.  To  note  with  the  time 

at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

DATELESS,  dUel£ s,  a.  Without  any  Axed 

term. 
NATIVE,  da'tlv,  «.  157.    In  grammar,  the 
-   ease  that>  signifies  the  person  to  whom  any 

thing  is  given. 
To  DAUB,  dawb,  ©.  a.  213.   To  smear  with 

something,  adhesive;  to  paint  coarsely  ;  to  lay 
■  on  any  wing;  gaudily  or  ostentatiously;  tu 

flatter  grossly. 

DAUBER,  dawto&r,  s.  98,    A  coarse  low 

painter. 
DAUBY,  diwfee,  a.     Viscous,  glutinous, 
.  adhesive. 
DAUGHTER,  daw'tur,  s.  218.    The  female 

offspring  of  a  man  or  woman ;  in  poetry,  say 
*  descendant ;  the  penitent  of  a,  confessor. 

To  DAUNT,  dint,  t>.  a.  214.  To  discourage, 

DAUNTLESS,  dinflls,  a.  Fearless,  not 
dejected. 

D  AUNTLESSNESS,  danfles-nis, ».  Fear- 
lessness. 

DAW,  daw,  *.  The  name  of  a  bird. 

To  DAWN,  dawn.  c.  n.  To  begin  to  grow 
light ;  to  glimmer  obscurely  ;  to  Uegtu,  jet 
faintly,  to  give  some  promises  of  lustre* 

DAWN,  dawn,  s.  The  time  between  the  fln* 
appearance  of  light  and  the  sun's  rise  ;  begin- 
ning, first  rise.  •  * 

DAY;  da,  s.  220.  The  time  between  »• 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ,  the  time -non 
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;  light  fan-shine. — The  Day  of 
tattle; — an  appointed  or  fixed 


noon  to  noon 
contest,  the  bat! 

time  l  a  day  appointed  for"  'some  commemo- 
ration.— From  Day  to  Day,  without  a  certainty 

.   or  continuance. 

D  AYBED,  da'bea,  a. A  bed  used  for  idleness. 

DAYBOOK,  da'book,  $.     A  tradesman's 
journal. 

DAYBREAK,  dl'brake,  s.    The  dawn,  the 
first  appearance  of  light. 

D A  YLABOUR,  da'ltbur,  s.  Labour  by  the 

dav-  _     _ 

D A  VLABOURER,  da-ltoir-nr,  a.  One  that 

works  by  the  day. 
DAYLKftTT,  dallte,  ».    The  light  of  the 

day,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  taper. 
DAYLILY,  dale-le,  «.    The    same  with 

asphodel. 
DAYSPRING,dl'sprlng,«.  The  rise  of  the 

day,  the  dawn. 
DAYSTAR,  da'st&r,  a.  The  morning  star. 
tf  AYTIMEL  da'tlme,  *.    The  time  in  which 

there  is  light,   opposed  to  night. 
DA YWORK,  da'w&rk,  $.  Work  imposed  by 

the -day,  day-labour. 
D  A2IED,  dlfeld,  a.  282.  Besprinkled  with 


To  DAZZLE,  diVal,  v.  a.  405.  To  over- 
power  with  light. 

To  DAZZLE,  daVri, «.  n.  To  be  overpower- 
ed with  light. 

DEACON,  deta,  « .  17©,  227.  One  of  the 
f  lowest  order  of  the- clergy. 

DEACONESS,  delcn-nls,  *.  A  female  officer 

in  the  ancient  church. 
DEACONRY,  deAn-ri,         >  s.  The  offipe 
DEACONSH1P,  deTtn-shlp,  $     or  dignity 
'  of  a  deacon. 

DEAD,  did,  a.  234.  Deprived  of  life ;  in- 
'  animate ;  senseless ;  motionless ;  empty ;  use- 
less ;  doll,  gloomy  ;  frigid  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless ; 
-  aninhabitcn ;  without  the  power  of  vegetation ; 
in  theology,  lying  under  the  power  of  sjn. 
To  DEADEN,  djd'dn,  e.  a.  405.  To  deprive 
of  any  kind  of  force  or  sensation ;  to  make 
rapid,  or  spiritless. 
DEAD-DOING,  dld'de-Ing,  part.  a.    De- 
.  etraetive,  kilting,  mischievous. '  • 
DEAD-LIFT,  ded-lifY,  s.Hopetoss  exigence. 
DEADLY,  ded1e,aJ)e8trnctive,  mortal,  im- 
•  ptacable. 

DEADLY,  dtdle,  ad.  In  a  manner  resem- 
bling the  dead  ;  mortally  ;  implacably,  irre- 
cqucj  laOi  v. 
DEADNESS,  djd'nls,  s.  Want  of  warmth ; 
weakness  of  the  vital  powers ;  vapid  ness  of 
liquors ,  loss  of  spirit. 
DEADKBTIXE,de4Ditti,i.  A  weed,  the 

tame  with  archangel. 
DEAD-RECKONING,  d&'reVnlng,  «.That 
fttioa  or  conjecture  which  the  teamen 
of  the  place  where  a  ship  is,  by  keeping 


•an  account  of  her  wayby  the  log. 
DEAF,  d&«.234.    Wanting  the  sense  of 

hearing :  deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing ; 

ob^careiy  heard. 
*B»  DEADEN,  dSflm,  v.  a.  405.    To  deprive 

of  the  power  of  hearing. 
DEAFLY,  dSfle.  ad.    Without  sense    of 

.sounds  ;  obscurely  to  the  ear. 
DEAFN  ESS;  dif  nee,  a.  Want  of  the  power 

ef  hearing ;  onwiUingness  to  hear. 
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DEAL,  dele,  s.  227.  Great  part ;  .quantity, 
degree  of  more  or  less  ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
dealing  cards  ;  fir  wood,  the  wood  of  pines. 

To  DEAL,  dele,  v.  a.  To  dispose  to  different- 
persons j  to  distribute  cards :  to  scatter,  to 
throw  about ;  to  give  gradually,  or  oue  after 
another. 

To  DEAL,  dele,  «.  n.  To  traffick,  to  trans- 
act business ;  to  act  between  two  persons,  to 
intervene ;  to  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  trans- 
action ;  to  act  in  any  manner. — To  Deal  by, 
to  treat  well  or  ill. — fo  Deal  in,  to  have  to  do 
with,  to  be  engaged  hi,  to  practise.— To  Deal 
with,  to  treat  in  any  manlier,  to  use  well  or  ill, 
to  contend  with. 

To  DEALBATE,  de-ll'bate,  v.  a.  To  whiten, 
to  bleach. 

DEAL3ATION,  de4i-ba'shun,  $.  The  act 
of  bleaching. 

DEALER,  de-lor,  #.  96.  One  that  has  to  do 

with  any  thing ;  a  trader  or  trafficker  j  a  per* 
.  son  who  deals  the  cards. 
DEALING,  deling,  s.  Practice,  action.:  in- 

tercnurse ;  measures  of  treatment ;   traffick, 

business. 
DEAMBULATION,   de-im-bu-la'ahun,   «.' 

The  act  of  walking  abroad. 
DEAMflULATORY,  de-am'bu-tt-tur-e,  a. 

.Relating  to  the  practice  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAN,  clene,  *..3?7.  The  second  dignitary 

of  a  diocese.* 
DEANERY,  de'aur-re,  #.  98.  The  office  of  a 

dean ;  the  revenue  of  a  dean  ;  the  house  of  a 

dean. 
DEANSHIP,  dene/ship,  s.    The  office  and 

rank  of  a  dean. 
DEAR,  dere,   a.  227.     Beloved,  darling; 

valuable,  costfy  ;  scarce:  sad,  hateful,  griev- 
ous. .  latins  last  ser.se  obsolete. 
DE^R,  dere,  4.  A  word  of  endearment. 
DEARBOUGHT,dere'bawt,  a.  Purchased 

at  a  high  price. 
DEARLY,  derelc,  ad.  With  great  fondness ; 

at  a  high  price. 
To  DEARN,  darn,*,  a.  To  mend  clothes.— 

See  Darn.' 

DEARNESS,  dere'nls,  s.    Fondness,  kind- 

ness,  love  ;  scarcity,  high  price. 
DEARTH,  dertk,  «.  234.    Scarcity  which 

makes  food  dear  \  want,  famine ;  barrenness. 
To  DEARTICULATE,  de-ar-tUti-Iate,  v. a. 

To  disjoint,  to  dismerqber. 

DEATH,  deVa,  *.  234.  The  extinction  of 
life ;  mortality  ;  the  state  of  the  dead ;  the 
manner  of  dying ;  the  image  of  mortality  re- 
presented by  a  skeleton  ;  in  theology,  damna- 
tion, eternal  torments. 

DEATH-BED,  d&M>2d,  «.  The  bed  to 
which  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness. 

DEATHFUL,  deVa'fal,  a.  Full  of  slaughter, 
destructive,  murderous. 

DEATHLESS,  detail*,  a.  Immortal,  never- 

dyttig. 
DEATHLIKE,   d&Mlke,  a.    Resembling 

death,  still. 
DEATHS-DOOR,  d&Vs-dore',  «.    A  hear 

approach  to  death. 
DEATHSM AN,  defas'min,  s.  88.    Execn~ 
.  doner,  hangman,  headsman. 
DEATHWATCH,  de*A'w6tsb,  $.  An  insect 

that,  makes  a  tinkling  noise,  superstittoosly 

imagined  to  prognosticate  death. 
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To  DEBARK,  de-bark',  v. a.  To  disembark. 
To  DEBAR,  de-beV, «.  a.    To  exclude,  to 

preclode. 
To  DEBASE,  debase',  e. a.  To  reduce  from 

•  higher  to  m  lower  stale  j  to  sink  into  mean- 
ness ;  to  adulterate*  to  lessen  in  value  by  base 

admixtures. 
DEBASEMENT,  de-bAae'ment,  a.  The  act 

of  debasing  or  degrading. 
DEBASER,  de-ba/snr,  «.  06.    He  that  de- 
bases, he  that  adulterates,  he  that  degrades 

another. 
DEBATABLE,  de-bate'1-bl,  a.  Disputable. 
DEBATE,  de-bate7,  #.   A  personal  dispute, 

a  controversy ;  a  quarrel*  a  contest 
To  DEBATE!,  de-bate*,  v.  a.   To  controvert, 

to  dispute,  to  contest. 
To  DEBATE,  de-bate*,  e. ».  To  deliberate ; 

to  dispute. 
DEB  ATEFUL,  de-bate'fol,  a.  Quarrelaome, 

contentious. 
DEB ATEMENT,  de-bats'ment,  j.  Contest, 
.   Controversy. 
DEB ATER,  de-ba't&r,  $.  08.  A  disputant,  a 

controverttst 
To  DEBAUCH,  de-bawtsh',  v.  n.  SIS.    To 

corrupt  by  lewdness;  to  corrupt  by  intem- 
perance. 
DEBAUCH,  de-blwtsh',  a.  A  fit  of  intem- 
perance, lewdness.     . 
DEBAUCHEE,  deVaw-shee',  a.   A  lecher, 

a  drunkard. 
DEBAUCHEE,  di-biwtsh'ur,  t.  One  who 

seduces  others  to  intemperance  or  lewdness. 
DEBAUCHERY,  d^-bawtsh'ur-re,  a.  The 

practice  of  excess,  lewdness. 
DEB  AUCHMENT,  de-biwteh'ment,  $.  The 

act  of  debauching  or  vitiating,  corruption. 
ToDEBEL,de-beV,  \v.  a.     To 

ToDEBELLATE,de-beVlAte,,  J    conquer, 

to  overcome  in  war. 
DEBELLATION,  dSb-bil-lrVhun,  a,    The 

act  of  conquering;  in  war. 
DEBENTURE, de-ben'tehore,  s.  A  writ  or 

note,  by  which  a  debt  is  claimed. 
DEBILE,de'u1l,a.  145.  Feeble,  languid. 
To  DEBILITATE,  de-bb'e-tate,  v.  a.    To 

make  faint,  to  enfeeble. 
DEBILITATION,  de-bll-e-ta'ahan,  s.  The 

act  of  weakening. 
DEBILITY,  de-bu'e-te,*.  Weakness,  feeble- 
ness. 
DEBONAIR,  deb-A-mW,  a.  Elegant,  civil, 

well  bred. 
DEBONAIRLY,deVo-nlnVle,ad.Elegantly 
DEBT,  dlt,  s.  847.    That  which  one  man 

owes  to  another;  that  which  any  one  is  obliged 

to  do  or  suffer. 
DEBTED,  diVted,  part.  a.  Indebted,  obliged 

to. 
DEBTOR,  deb'tur,  s.  08.    He  that  owes 

something  to  another ;  one  that  owes  money ; 

one  side  of  an  account-book. 
DECACUMINATED,  de-ka4Lume-na-ted, 

a.  Having  the  top  cut  iff. 
DECADE,  deVAd,  $.  620.  The  sum  of  ten. 
DECADENCY, de-ka'den-se,  s.  Decay,  fall. 
DECAGON,  deVA-gfa,   «.  60S.    A  plain 

figure  in  geometry,  having  ten  sides  and  angles* 
DECALOGUE,  deVa-ldg, s.  818.    The  ten 

commandments  given  by  God  to  Moses. 
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To  DECAMP,  de-kimp',  ••  «•  To  shift  the 

camp,  to  move  off. 
DECAMPMENT,  de-kinrpWnt,  a.    The 

act  of  shifting  the  camp. 

To  DECANT,  de-kant',  v.  a.  To  pour  off 
gently,  so  as  to  leave  the  sediment  behind. 

DECANTATION,  dik-an-ta'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  decanting. 

DECANTER,  de-ksVtur,*.  98.  A  glass  Tea- 
sel  that  contains  the  liquor  after  it  has  been 
poured  off  clear. 

To  DECAPITATE,  dfc-kap'e-tate,  e.  a.  To 
behead. 

To  DECAY,  de-ka',  v.  *.  220.  To  lose  ex- 
cellence, to  decline. 

DECAY,  de-ka', «.  Decline  from  the  state  of 
perfection ;  declension  from  prosperity ;  con- 
sumption.' 

DECAYER,  de-kMr,  «.  08.  That  which 
causes  decay. 

DECEASE,  de-sese',  a.  227.  Death,  de- 
parture from  life. 

To  DECEASE,  de-sese',  ev  ».  To  die,  to  de- 
part from  life. 

DECEIT,  de-sete',  s.  250.  Fraud,  a  cheat, 
a  fallacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 

DECEITFUL,  dl-sete'fol,  a.  Fraudulent, 
full  of  deceit.         ..... 

DECEITFULLY,  de-scte'ful-e,  ad.  Fraodu- 

DEC^TFUI^ESS^e-seteloJ-nefl^.TeBoV 

ency  to  deceive. 
DECEIVABLE,  de-seM-bl,  a.    Subject  to 

fraud,  exposed  to  imposture. 
DECEIVABLENES8,   de*seVft-btnes,   a. 

Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
To  DECEIVE,  de-stve',  e.  a.  260.  To  bring- 

into  errour ;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 

DECEIVER,  de-se'vir,  s.    One,  that  lead* 

another  into  errour. 
DECEMBER,  de»s2nVbur,  a.  08.    The  last 

month  of  the  year. 
DECEMPED AL, de-slmpenlil,  o,  Having- 

ten  feet  in  length 
DECEMVIRATE,  de-seWve-iite, #.  01  .The 

dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome. 

DECENCY,  dsVseW,  a.  Propriety  of  form, 

becoming  ceremony;  suitableness  of  character, 

propriety;  modesty. 
DECENNIAL,  de-eeVne-al,  a.  US.    What 

continues  for  the  space  of  ten  yeaa. 
DECENT,  de'sent,  ^Becoming,  fit,  suitnhle. 
DECENTLY,  de's2nt-lL  ad.    In  a  proper 

maimer,  with  suitable  behaviour. 
DECEPTIBILITY,    de^p-t^bn'e-te,   a. 

Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
DECEPTIBLE,d^-»epte.bl,a.40«.  liable, 

to  be  deceived. 
DECEPTION,  de-slp^hnn,  $.  The  *ct  or 

means  of  deceiving,  cheat,  fraud ;  the  stale  of 

being  deceived. 
DECEPTIOUS,  de-sep'shus,  a.  814.     De- 

cettfoh 
DECEPTIVE,  de-aeptlr,  a.  167.    Having 

the  power  of  deiceiving. 
DECEPTORY,  deVep-tnr-e*  a.  Containing 

means  of  deceit.— See  Receptory* 
DECERPT,dWrpt'^DimMiiahed,takenosT. 
DECERFTIBLE,  de-eeip'te-bl,  a*  That 

be  taken  off. 
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DECERPTION,  di-*erp'»hln,  «.  The  act  of 
tntenoiff,  or  lakkm  off . 

DECESMON,de-ae*h'QB,  $*  A  departure. 

To  DECHARM,  de-taharm',  v.  a.  To  coun- 
teract a  charm,  to  disenchant. 

To  DECIDE,  de-side',  v.  a.  To  fix  the  event 
of,  to  determine ;  to  determine  a  qae>tionor 

frBCIDENCE,  des'e-dense,*.  60S.  IV  qua- 
lily  of  beifig  shed,  or  of  falling  on*  >  the  act  of 
felling  away.  . 

DECIDER,  de-srdur, s>  96.  One  who  deter- 
mines causes ;  one  who  determines  quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS,  dc-sid'a-is,  or  de-sTd'ja-is, 
a.  299.    Falling,  not  pereniiial. 

DECIMAL,  dl*'e-mil,  a.  Numbered  by  ten. 

To  DECIMATE,  deVe-mate,  r.  a.  01.  To 
tithe*  to  take  the  tenth  ;  to  punish  every  tenth 
soldier  by  lot. 

DECIMATION,  dis-se-mtahun, «.  A  tith- 
ing, a  selection  of  every  tenth ;  a  selection  by 
lot  of  every  tenth  soldier  for  punishment. 

To  DECIPHER,  de-sl'ffir,  e.  a.  To  explain 
that  which  is  written  in  cypher;  to  mark 
down  hi  characters;  to  stamp,  to  mark;  to 
unfold,  to  nnravei. 

DECIPHERER,  de-sVf  Jr-ur,  *.  One  who 
explains  writings  In  cipher. 

DECISION,  dt-sfehan,  *.    Determination 

of  a  difference ;  determination  of  an  event 
DECISIVE,  de-shir,  a.  158, 428.    Having 

the  power  of  determining  any  difference ;  hav- 

mg  the  power  of  settling  any  event. 
DECISIVELY,  de-atBlv-le,  ad.    In  «  con- 

cfasjve  manner. 
DECISIVBNES^de-sVtrfr-neM.The  power 

of  terminating  any  difference,  as  settling  an 

event. 
DKISORY,  de-rtso-re,  a.  420, 557.    Able 

to  determine  or  decide. 

to  DECK,  dele,  v.  eV   To  overspread;  to 

dress  ;  to  adorn. 
'  DECK,  dik, «.   The  floor  of  a  ship ;  pack  of 

cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 
DECKER,  dekkfir,  $.  A  dresser. 
ToDECLAIM,de-klame',e.».  To  harangue, 

to  speak  set  orations. 
DECLAIMER,  de-kla'mur,  $.     One   who 

makes  speeches  with  intent  to  move  tiie  pas- 


DECLAMATION, dek-kli-maahun,  #.  530. 
•  A    discourse  addressed  to  the  passions,  an 
harangue. 

DECLAMATOR,dikkli-iiu\'tar,e.521.  A 

dedaimer,  an  orator. 

DECLAMATORY,de-kltm'ms:-tur-e,a.  Re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  appeal- 
ing to  the  passions.  512. 

DECLARABLE,  de-kla'rl-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  proof. 

DECLARATION,  defc-klft-ra'shln,  s.  580. 
A  pfodamfttion  or  affirmation,  pobrication  :  an 
explanation  of  something  doubtful ;  in  law, 
declaration  is  the  showing  forth  of  an  action 
persoual  in  any  suit,  though  it  is  used  some- 
times fur  real  actions* 

DECLARATIVE,  dc-klaVa-tlv,  a.  Making 
declaration,  explanatory ;  making  proclama- 
tion. 157. 

MCLARATORIXY,  oVklfrt  tor-e-le,  ad. 
In  the  form  of  a  declaration,  not  promiiiively. 
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DECLARATORY,  de-UaVt-t&v-e,  a.  Affir- 
mative, expressive.  512. 

To  DECLARE,  de-klare',  v.  a.  To  make 
known,  to  tell  evidently  and  openly  }  to  pub- 
lish, to  procUim  ;  to  show  in-  open  vie*. 

To  DECLARE,  de-klareV  e.  n.  To  make  a 
declaration. 

DECLAREMENT,  de-klare'ment,  #.  Dis- 
covery, declaration',  testimony. 

DECLARER,  de-kla'rSr,  s.  98.  One  that 
makes  any  thing  known. 

DECLENSION,  de-klin'shin,  s.  Tendency  . 
from  a  greater  to  a  less  degree  of  excellence ; 
declination,  descent;   inflexion,   manner  of 
changing  nouns. 

DECLINABLE,  de-ktfnaVbs,  a.  405.  Having 
variety  of  terminations. 

DECLINATION,  dek-kl^nitahfei,  $.  DeT- 
scent,  change  from  a  belter  to  a  worse  state, 
decay ;  the  act  of  bending  down  -r  variation 
from  rectitude,  obiiane  motion,  obliquity; 
variation  from  a  fixed  point ;  in  navigation/ 
the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  me- 
ridian of  any  place  to  the  East  or  West ;  in 
astronomy,  the  declination  of  a  star  we  call  its 
shortest  distance  from  the  equator* 

DECLINATOR,  dek4e-na'tir,  521. \$.  An 

DECLINATORY,  de-klin'4-tur-l,  J  in- 
strument in  dialing.—- See  IncUnaUtry. 

To  DECLINE,  de-kllne',  v.  n.  To  lean  down- 
wards ;  to  deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities  ;  to 
shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid  any  thing ;  to  be 
impaired,  to  decay. 

ToDECLINE,de-kllne',e.a.  To  bend  down- 
wards, to  bring  down;  to  shun,  to  reftue*  to 
be  cautious  of;  to  modify  a  word  by  various 
terminations. 

DECLINE,  di-kllne',  t.  The  state  of  ten- 
dency to  the  worse,  diminution,  decay. 

DECIJVITY,  de-kliv4-te;  *.  511.  Inclina- 
tion, or  obliquity  reckoned  downwards,  gra- 
dual descent. 

DECLIVOUS,  de-kll'vfo,  a.  503.  Gradually 
descending,  not  precipitous. 

To  DECOCT,  de-kdkf ,  e.  a.  To  prepare  by 
boiling  for  any  use,  to  digest  in  hot  water ;  to 
digest  by  the 'heat  of  the  stomach  ;  to  toil  up 
to  a  consistence. 

DECOCTIBLE,de-kflk'te-bl,«i.  That  which 
may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling 

DECOCTION,  de-kok'sh&n,*.  The  act  of 
boiting  any  thing;  a  preparation  made  by 
boiling  in  water. 

DECOCTURE,  de-k6k'tshure,  «.  46L  A 
substance  drawn  by  decoction. 

DECOLLATION,  d£k-kol-ft'shun, «,    The 

act  of  beheading. 
To  DECOMPOSE,  de-kom-poze',  v.  a.  (Be- 

compter,  French.  >     To  dissolve  or  resolve 

a  mixed  body. 

£7  This  word  Is  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
nor  any  other  I  haVe  Men,  but  In  of  seen  frequent  vat 
aa  to  deserve  a  place  in  all.  To  Decomyimndi*  fre- 
quently ated  In  this  sense,  bar  Improperly ;  tor  that 
word  signifies  So  mis  compotMdeei  things  together, 
while  lo  JJtcompOBt  means  t»  eainix  or  aaeljM 
things. 

DECOMPOSITE,  de-kom-pfe'it,  a.  154. 
Compounded  a  second  time. 

DECOMPOSITION,  de-konv^slsh'un,  • , 
The  act  of  compounding  things  already  com* 
pounded 
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To-  DECOMPOUND,  df-kom-pound',  v.  a. 

To  compose  of  things  already  compounded. 
DECOMPOUND,  de^kom-pomid',  a.  Con- 

posed  of  things  or  words  already  compounded. 
To  DECORATE,  dek'ko-ritte,  e.  a.  91.    To 

adorn,  to  embellish,  to  beautify. 

DECORATION,  deVko-ra'shfin,  $.  Orna- 
ment, added  beauty. 

DECORATOR,  d£k'k6-ra-tur,  *.  521.  An 
adomer. 

DECOROUS,  de-ki'rus,  a.  503.  Decent, 
suitable  to  a  character. 


£3*  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  ay  lia- 
ble, according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language ;  bat 
a  learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  sucn  a  de- 
*  parture  from  classical  propriety,  as-in  the  words  sono- 
rous and  canorous,  5l«.  When  once  the  mere  English 
scholar  is  set  right  in  this  word,  he  will  be  sore  to 
-  pronounce  Vedecorous  with  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate likewise;  and  when  he  is  told  that  this  is 
wrong,  because  that  syllable  la  the  Latin  word  is 
short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pronounce  Indecorous  with 
the  antepenultimate  accent ;  but  what  will  be  his  sur- 
prise when  he  is  informed  that  this  too  is  wrong,  be* 
cause  the  penultimate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long?— See 
Indecorous.      « 

To  DECORTICATE,  de-koYte-kkte,  v.  a. 

Hie  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
DECORTICATION,  de-kor-te-U'shfin,  «. 

The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  hi.sk. 
DECORUM,  &-ko\ftm,  s.     Decency,  be- 
haviour contrary  to  licentiousness,  aeemhness. 
To  DECOY,  de-k oe',  *.  o\  329.  To  lure  into 

a  cage,  to  entrap. 
DECOY,  de-koe,  *.  Allurement  to  mischief. 
DECO YDUCK,  de-k&'duV.  A  duck  that 

lures  others. 
To  DECREASE,  d„e-kre*e-,  v,  *.  227.    To 

grow  less,  to  be  diminished. 
To  DECREASE,  de-krese',  v.  a.    To  make 

less,  to  diminish. 
DECREASE,  de-krese',  s.     The  state  of 

growing  less,  decay  ;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
To  DECREE,  de-kree';  v.  n.    To  make  an 

edict,  to  appoint  by  edict. 
To  DECREE,  de-kree',  v.  a.    To  doom,  or 

assign  by  a  decree. 
DECREE,  de-kree7,  «.  An  edict,  a  law ;  an 

established  rule  ;  a  determination  of  a  suit. 
DECREMENT,  dlkltre-ment,  «.  503.    De- 
crease, the  state  of  growing  less,  the  quantity 

lost  by  decreasing, 
DECREPIT,  de>krip1t,  a.  Wasted  or  worn 

out  with  age. 

£3* -This  word  Is  frequently  mispronounced,  as  If 
spelt  decrejfid. 

To  DECREPITATE,  de-krep'e-tate,  *.  a. 

To  calcine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in 

the  fire. 
DECREPITATION,  de-krep-e-ti/shun,  *. 

The  crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  over 

the  fire. 
DECREPITNESS,  de-krep1t-nes,  \$.  The 
DECREPITUDE,  de-krep  e-tude,  J     last 

stage  of  decay,  the  last  effects  of  old  age. 
DECRESCENT,  de-kreVsent,  a.    Growing 

less. 
DECRETAL,  de-kre'tal,  a.    Appertaining 

to  a  decree,  containing  a  decree- 
DECRETAL,  de-kre'til,  or  deVre-t^L    A 

book  of  decrees  or  edicts  ;  the  collection  of 

the  pope's  decrees. 

£?  All  our  lexicographer,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  place 
the  accent  ou  the  second  syllable  of  this  word :  and 
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latter  Latin  DecretaUs ;  which,  in  our  pronunciation 
of  it,  has  an  accent  on  the  first  and  third  syllable ; 
and  therefore,  when  adopted  into  oar  language*  by 
dropping  the  last  syllable,  takes  the  accent  on  the  first. 
—See  Academy,  That  this  is  the  general  analogy  of 
accenting  Words  from  the  Latin,  which  drop  the  last 
syllable,  is  evident  from  the  words  Decrement,  In- 
crement, Interval,  &c. 

DECRETIST,  de-kre'tist,  *.  One  that  stu- 
dies the  decretals. 

DECRETORY,  deVkre-tur-e,  «.  55T,  512. 
Judicial,  definitive. 

DECRIAL,  de-kri'il,  *.  Clamorous  censure, 
hasty  or  noisy  condemnation. 

To  DECRY,  de-krt',  t>.  a.  To  censure,  to 
blame  clamorously,  to  clamour  against. 

The 
act  of 

OBoTli^  The 

time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  iu  a 
disease. 
DECUPLE,  d&'u-pl,  a.  405.    Tenfold. 

DECURI0N*  de-ku're-un,  s.   A  commander 

over  ten. 
DECURSION,  de-kur'sh&n, ».    The  act  of 

running  down. 

DECURTATION,  dik-klr-ta'skun,  s  $30. 
The  act  of  cutting  short. 

To  DECUSSATE,  de-kfts'sate,  v.  a.  To  in- 
tersect at  acute  angles. 

DECUSSATION,  dek-kus-sVshun,  ».  530. 
The  act  of  crossing,  state  of  being  crossed  at 
unequal  angles. 

To  DEDECORATE,  de-dik'ko-rate,  e.  a. 
To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

DEDECORATION,  de-dlk-ko-ra'shun,  s. 
The  aet  of  disgracing. 

DEDECOROUS,  de-deVko-rus,  a.  Dis- 
graceful, reproachful  — See  Decorous. 

DEDENTITION,  dk-din-tlsh'un,  *.  530. 
Loss  or  shedding  of  the  teeth. 

TV)  DEDICATE,  dSde-kate,  t>.  a.  To  devote 
to  some  divine  power;  to  appropriate  so- 
lemnly to  any  person  or  purpose  \  to  inscribe 
to  a  patron. 

DEDICATE,  dide-kate,  a.  Consecrate,  de- 
rote,  dedicated. 

DEDICATION,  dSd-e-ka'shun,  «.  The  act 
of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  purpose,  conse- 
cration ;  to  address  to  a  patron. 

DEDICATOR,  d&l'e-ka-tur,  s.  521.  One 
who  inscribes  his  works  to  a  patron. 

DEDICATORY,  did'e-ka-t&r-e,  a.  Com- 
posing  a  dedication.-TSee  Domestic.  608. 

DEDITION,  de-dlsh'un,  #.  The  act  of  yield- 
ing up  any  thing. 

To  DEDUCE,  de-dose',  tf.  a.  To  draw  in  a 
regular  connected  series;  to  form  a  regular 
chair*  of  consequential  propositions;  to  lay 
down  In  regular  order. 

DEDUCEMENT,  de-dWment,  «.  The 
thing  deduced,  consequential  proposition. 

DEDUCIBLE,de-du'se-bl,a.  Collectible  by 

reason. 

DEDUCIVE,  de-da'slv,  a.    Performing  tBe 

act  of  deduction. 
To  DEDUCT,  di-dulet',  t.  a.    To  subtract, 

***  take  away 
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DEDUCTIVE,  de^uk'tfr,  a.    Dedsjeible. 
DEDUCTIVELY,  dj^ktfv A  ad.    Co*- 

MQoeutiall;,  by  regular  deduction. 

DEED,  deed,  *.  Action,  whether  pad  or 
bad ;  exploit:  power  of  actio*:  written  evi- 
dence of  any  legal  act ;  fact,  reality  * 

DEEDJLESS,  dftdl&s  a.    Unactive. 

To  DEEM,  deem,  v.  «.;  pert.  Dempt,  or 
Deemed.  To  judge,  to  conclude  upon  con- 
sideration. 

DEEM,  deem,  a.  Judgment,  opioioa.  Ob- 
solete. 

DEEP,  deep,  a.  Measured  from  the  snrface 
downward  ;  entering  far,  piercing  a  great  way ; 
far  from  the  outer  part ;  not  superficial,  aot 
obvious ;  sagacious,  penetrating  ;  full  of  con- 
trivance, po&ick,  insidious ;  grave,  solemn ; 
dark  coloured  ;  hating  a  great  degree  of  atiN* 
nets  or  gloom  ;  bass,  grave  in  sound* 

DEEP,  deep,  a,  The  sea,  the  auto;  the 
most  solemn  or  still  part. 

To  DEEPEN,  deep'pn,  t>. «.  *59.  To  nutkt 
deep,  to  sink  far  below  tfce  surface;  to  darken, 
to  cloud,  to  make  dark}  to  roafce  sad  or 
gloomy. 

DEEPMOUTHED,  deepW&Tiid,*,  He*jng 
a  hoarse  and  loud  voice. 

DEEPMUSING,  deep-mu'*feg,  *  CoftOm* 
plative,  lost  in  thought. 

DEEPLY,  deeple,  «L  To  a  gntat  depth, 
far  below  the  surface 5  with  great  study  or  sa- 
gacity ;  sorrowfull  v,  solemnly ;  with  a  tenden- 
cy to  darkness  of  colour j  in  a.kigh  degase* 

DEEPNESS,  deep'nes,  a.  ifo*™*^  far 
below  the  surface,  pjrfujic&v  j  depth. 

DEER,  deer,  *.  That  class  of  animals  which 
is  hunted  fur  veuism. 

To  DEFAC^  de-fa/ie',  p,  a.  To  destroy,  to 
rase,  to  dtsjKure. 

DEFACEMENT,  de-foe'njent,*.  Violation, 
injury  ;  eraseroeut. 

DEF  ACER,  di-#'»4c,  #,  qg.  Deatsoyer, 
abolisher,  violator. 

DEFAILAtfCE,  de-Alinse,  s.    Failure. 

13s  DEFALCATE,  de-(»Tkale, e.  a.  To  cut 
off",  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 

43»  The  oia  this  wood  doss  net  go  Into  the  broad 
German  a  in  fall,  sot  only  became  the  coetoaaet 
Out  follows  Abe  I  is  carried  off  to  tee  ■acceding  sylla- 
ble, *«t  beeanse  the  word  H  derived  from  toe  Latin ; 
sad  It  mast  be  carefallv  observed,  that  words  from 
Ike  liamad  Unjaages  preserve  the  a  before  f  sad 
•amber  coasoaantin  the  short  middle  sound  of  that 
vowel ;  f  n  the  same  ssaoacr  as  u  in  ftUminote  pre- 
serves the  short  suaitd  of  that  letter,  and  Is  not  pro- 
aeeaced  like  she  same  vowel  infuU.  84, 177. 

DEFALCATION,  d&iH-ka'shiii,  a.  580. 

Diminution. 
DEFAMATORY.  de-fam'mkt&T-e,  a.    Ce> 

hssmnious,  unjusdy  censorious,  libellous. 

To  DEFAME,  de-lame .  v.  a.  To  censure 
falsely  in  public*,  to  dishonour  by  reports. 

DEFAJtfER,  di-*Vmur,e.    One  thai  injures 

the  reputation  uf  another* 
To  DEfATlGATE,  de-fa* e-gkte,  *.  a.    To 

weary. 
DEFATIQATION,dt-fa^-ga'shuji,s.  Wea- 


DEFAUM,  de-&vlt,  #.    Ojaissioa  of  that 
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I     ^*<*  ljia  osjgbt  tprdo,  noglaeti  carliM,  a^osej» 

fault;  defect,  want :  fat  law,  aon-appWaace 

in  court  at  a  day  assianecU-Stre  Fault 
DEFAULTER,  de-faWnr,  s.    One  wV  hi 

deficient  in  duty  ;  a  peculator. 
PEFEASANC^e-ratanse,*,    Tlvftftotaf 

annulling  or  abrogating  any  contract;   the 

writing  m  which  a  defeasance  is  contained* 
DEFEASIBLE,  4e-fi 'leV-H*  a.    That  which 

may  be  annulled, 
DEFEAT,  de-fete',  s.    The  overthrow  pf an 

army  ;  act  of  destruction,  deprivation. 
To  DEFEAT,  de-$fe<,  «.  a.   To  overthrow  ft 

to  frustrate. 
DEFEATURE,  de-fe'ts|iure,  9. 461.  Change 

of  feature,  alteration  of  countenance.    $ot 

»n  use. 
To  DEFECATE,  deYfe-kate,  e.  a.  To  purge, 

to  cleanse  -f  to  pprifv  from  any  extraneous  of 

noxious  mixture.-  503. 
PEFECATE,  deffe-kate,  a.    Purged  from 

lees  or  foulness. 

DEFECATION,  dif-fe-kishin,  *  Puna- 
oatsen. 

DEFECT,de-f£kt>.  Want,  absence  of  some- 
thing uccestasy  ;  failing ;  a  fault,  at{emjsh. 

mVWm&lUT  Y,  de-fek  -te-blle-te, 9.  Hie 
state  of  faihW  imnersection. 

DEFECTIBLE,  dMik'te-bl,  <u  Imperfect, 
deficient. 

DEFECTION,  de-jfea^'shon.  s.  A  falling 
•way,  apostacy  j  an  abandoning  a  king  of 
state  ;  revolt. 

DEFECTIVE,  de-ftkytlv,  a.  157.  Full  of  de- 
fects, Imperfect,  not  sufficient ;  faulty,  blame- 
able. 

DEFECTIVENESS,  de-fek'tfr-nlV  Wsat, 
faultiness. 

DEFENCE,  de-fense^  *.  Guard,  protec- 
tipy  \  vindication,  justification,  apology  :  pro- 
hibition  ;  resisiance ;  In  law,  the  defendant's 
reply  afarr  deplaratioa  produced ;  in  fartiaca* 
tion,  the  part  that  flanks  another  work. 

^FE*f CELES8,  de-flnfleO^,  a.  Naked, 
unarmed,  unguarded ;  impotent 

To  DEFEND,  defend',  e.  a.  To  stand  in 
defence  of,  to  protect;  to  vindicate,  to  up- 
hold, to  fortify ;  .to  prohibit;  to  maintain  ft 
place,  or  cause. 

DEFEND  AJ8LE,  de-f*Wda-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  defended. 

DEFENDANT,  de-feVdtnt,  a.  Defonsive, 
fit  tor  de/eaee. 

DEFEND  ANT,  defeudant,  *.  He  that  de- 
fends against  assailants  j  in  law,  the  person 
accused  or  sued. 

DEFENDER,  de-fln'dur,  a.  08.  One  that 
defends,  a  champion ;  an  aisertor,  a  vindica- 
tor; in  law,  an  advocate. 

DEFENSATIVE,  de-fln'ai-tlr,  a.  Guard, 
defence ;  in  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  of 
the  like. 

DEFENSIBLE.  dMn'st-M,  a.  That  may  he 
defended ;  justifiable,  capable  of  vindication. 

DEFENSIVE,  de-fln'eiv,  a  .4  28.  Thatserre. 
to  defend,  proper  for  defence  j  in  a  state  or 
posture  of  defiance.  „ 

DEFENSIV^dJ.fJn'sbr,  a.  W.  WegW*  > 
state  of  defence. 

DEFENSrrELY,  de-feVsK-te,  ad.  Jo  ft  Of- 
fensive manner. 
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Ik  DEFER,  de-feV.  r.  *.  To  put  off,  to  de- 
lay to  act  i  to  pay  deference  or  regard  to 
another's  opinion. 

To  D£F£ft,  de-feV,  e.  a.  To  withhold,  to 
delay ;  to  refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's  judg- 
ment. 

DEFERENCE,  dgf gr-gnse,  s.  5 OS.  Regard, 
respect;  complaisance,  condescension,  sub- 
mission. ■ 

DEFIANCE,  de-fi'anse,  s.  A  challenge,  an 
Invitation  to  fight ;  a  challenge  to  make  any 

'  impeachment  good ;  expression  of  abhorrence 
or  contempt.         • 

DEFICIENCE,  de-rtsh'tose,  V*.    Defect, 

DEFICIENCY,  de-ilsh'eW,  J  failing,  im- 
perfection; want,  something  less  than  is  ne- 
cessary. 

DEFICIENT,  de-flsh'ent,«.  Failing,  want- 
ing, defective. 

DEFIER,  de-itux,  *.  A  challenger,  a  con- 
temner. 

To  DEFILE,  de-tile',  v.  a.  To  make  foal 
or  impure  ;  to  pollute  }  to  corrupt  chastity,  to 

*  violate  ;  to  taint,  to  vitiate* 

To  DEFILE,  de-file',  ©.  n.    To  go  off,  file 

•  by  file. 

DEFILE,  de-file',  $.    A  narrow  passage. 

'  \St  8ome  military  coxcombs  have  endeavoured  to 
Introduce  the  French  pronunciation  of  this  word  Di- 
git, as  if  written.  Defffe-ia$:  others  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  It  nearer  to  our  oWn  analogy,  by  pro- 
nouncing it  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Deffi-le, 
1  am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  this  pro- 
annotation  <  he  is  followed  only  by  Bailey  and  Ash ; 
the  first  of  whom  has  it  both  ways,  and  the  last  gives 
itonl 
and 
lion 

this 'were  nrged  as  a  reason  to  alter  the  pronunciation 
of  the  substantive,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  reme- 
dy would  be  worse  than  the  disease.— See  BowL 
To  Uiese  observations  It  may  be  added;  that  if  we 

Rronouuce  this  word  exactly  like  the  French,  because 
is  a  military  term,  we  ought  to  pronounce  a  File 
of  mmqueteers,  a  Feel ofmosqueteers. 

DEFILEMENT,  de-file'm£nt,«.  The  state  of 
being  defiled;  pollution,  corruption. 

PEFILER,  de-tllur,  s.  98.  One  that  denies, 
a  corrupter. 

DEFINABLE,  de-fWa-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
definition  ;  that  which  may  be  ascertained. ' 

To  DEFINE,  de-fine',  r.  a.  To  give  the  de- 
finition, to  explain  jl  thing  bj  its  qualities; 
vto  circumscribe,  to  mark  the  limit* 

To  DEFINE,  de-fine',  .*•  n.    To  determine, 

,  to  decide. 

DEFINER,  de-fl'nOr,  *.  One  that  describes 
a  thing  by  its  qualities. 

DEFINITE  defe-nh,  a.  503, 154.   Certain, 

limited  ;  exact,  precise.  - 
DEFINITE;  dlfe-tttt,  *.   156.    Thing  ex- 

*  plained  or  defined.    '  - 

D&FINITENESS,  d3f4-nlt-nes,  s.     Cer- 

*  tainty,  liroitedness. 

DEFINITION,  def-e-hlsh'un,  V.  A  short 
description  of  any  thing  by  its  properties ;  in 
logic,  the  explication  oi  the  essence  of  a  thing 
'by  lis  kind  and  difference. 

DEFINITIVE,  de-ffo'e-riv,  a.  Determinate, 
''  positive*,  express.     •    ■  • 

DEFINITIVELY,  de-fk-e'tfr-le,  ad.  Posi- 

*  lively,  decisively,  expressly 

DEFINITlVENESS^de-flne-tlr-iiiv  de- 
cisiveness. l 
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DEFLAGRABILTTV  oOf-fli-gri.bil'e-t^i. 

.  CombasUbtlUy. 

DEFLAGRABLE,  de-flVgtd-bl,  a.    Having 
,  the  qaaiity  of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire. 

DEFLAGRATION,  dfr-fl*-gra/shun, «.  Set- 
ting fire  to  several  things  in  their  preparation. 

To  DEFLECT,  de-fllkf ,  e.  n.  To  turn  aside, 
to  deviate  from  a  true  course,  • 

DEFLECTION;  de-flik'shin,  s.  Deviation, 
the  act  of  taming  aside ;  a  turning  aside,  or 
oat  of  the  way.  ••• 

DEFLEXURE,de-flek'shure,<.  479.  A  bend- 
ing down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

DEFLORATION,  def-flo-rs/ahun,  s.  5*0. 
Tlie  act  of  deflowering ;  the  selection  of  that 
which  is  most  valuable. 

To  DEFLOUR,  de-floor',  v.  a.  To  ravish,  to 
take  away  a  woman's  virginity  ;  to  take  away 

.  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any  thing.. 

DEFLOURER,  de-flo&'rnr,  s.  96.  A  ravisher. 

DEFLUOUS,  difflu-ds,  a.  That  flows  down ; 
that  falls  off. 

DEFLUXION,  de-flok'shun,  a.  The  flowing 
down  of  humours. 

DEFLY,  detle,  a.    Dexterously,  skilfully.' 

.  Properly  Deftly.    Obsolete. 

DEFOEDATION,  deY-fe-da'shon, *.  The 
act  of  making  filthy,  pollution. 

pEFqRCEMENT,d£-forse'ment,  s.  A  with- 
holding of  lands  and  tenements  bv  force. 

To  DEFORM,  de-form7,  v.  a.  To  disfigure,  to 
make  ugly  j  to  dishonour,  to  make  ungraceful. 

DEFORM,  de-form',  a.    Ugly,  disfigured. 

DEFORMATION,  dif-for-ma'shun,  s.  5M. 
A  defacing. 

DEFORMEDLY,  de-for'mid-le,  ad.  5G4.  In 
an  ugly  manner. 

DEFORMEDNESS,  de-for'med-nes,  s.  Ug- 
liuess. 

DEFORMITY,  dkfoYme-te,  s.  Ugliness, 
ill-favouredness ;  irregularity. 

DEFORSOR,  de-fAr'sAr,  s.  166.  One  that 
overcomes  and  casteth  out  by  force;  a  law 
term. 

To  DEFRAUD,  de-frawd',  e.  a.  To  rob  or 
deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick. 

DEFRAUDER,  de-fr&Vdor,  s.  A  deceiver. 

To  DEFRAY,  de-fira',  v.  a.  To  bear  the 
charges  of. 

DEFRAYER,  de-fra'fir,*.  96.  One  that  dis- 
charges expenses. 

DEFRAYMENT,  de-fra'tolnt,  s.  The  pay- 
ment of  expenses. 

DEFT,  dlft,  a.  Neat,  proper,  dexterous. 
Obsolete- 

DEFTLY,  dlftle,  ad.  Neatly,  dexterously  ; 
in  a  skilful  manner.     Obsolete. 

DEFUNCT,  de-funkt',  a.  Dead,  deceased. 

DEFUNCT,  de-ffinkt', «.  One  that  is  de- 
ceased, ar  dead  roan  or  woman.  „ 

DEFUNCTION,  de-fungk'sh&n,  s.  408. 
Death. 

To  DEFY*  de-fV,  u.  a.  To  call  to  combat,  to 
challenge  ;  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  slight 

DEFY,  de-fi',  s.  A  challenge,  an  invitation 
to  fight*    Not  in  use. 

DEFYER,  de-il'&r,  s.  A  challenger,  one 
that  invites  to  fight. 

DEGENERACY,  de-jen'er-l-se,  t .    A  de- 
parting from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors ;  a 
I     forsaking  of  that  which  is  good ;  meanness. 
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To  DEGENERATE,  de-j3n'eV4te, t>.  *.  91. 

To  fall  from  the  virtue  of  oar  ancestors ;  to  fall 

from  a  more  noble  to  a  base  state ;  to  fall  from 

its  kind,  to  grow  wild  or  base. 
DEGENERATE,  de-jeWr-ate,  a.    Unlike 

his  ancestors ;  unworthy,  base, 
DEGENER  ATENESS,  de-jeVeV-ate-n&j, «. 

Degeneracy,  state  of  being  grown  wild,  or  out 

of  kind.  ' 

DEGENERATION,  de-jto4r-a'shun,  t .  A 
deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors ;  a 
falling  from  a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of 
less  worth ;  the  thing  changed  from  its  primi- 
tive state. 

DEGENEROUS,  de-jeVir-fifl,  a.    Degene- 
rated, fallen  from  virtue ;  vile,  base,  infamous, 
•  unworthy. 

DEGENEROUSLY,  de-jeVeWls-le,  ad.  In 
a  degenerate  manner,  basely,  meanly. 

DEGLUTITION,  dlg-glu-tlsh'un,  *.  6*0. 
The  act  or  power  of  swallowing, 

DEGRADATION,  dSg-grkda'shln,  *•  530. 
A  deprivation  of  au  office  or  dignity ;  dege- 
neracy, baseness. 

To  DEGRADE,  di-grade',  v.  <s.  To  put  one 
from  his  degree;. to  lessen,  to  diminish  the 
value  of. 

DEGREE,  de-gree',«.  Quality,  rank,  sta- 
tion ;  the  state  and  condition  in  which  a  thing 
is ;  a  step  or  preparation  to  any  thing ;  order 
of  lineage,  descent,  of  family ;  measure,  pro- 
portion; in  geometry,  the  three-hundred-and- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  cirdumferer.ee  of  a  circle ; 
m  mo  tick,  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

By  DEGREES,  bl  de-gives',  ad.  Gradually, 
by  little  and  little. 

DEGUSTATION,  deVgfa-tftYflhun,  *.  580. 
A  tasting. 

To  DEHORT,  de-borf,  v.  a.  To  dissuade. 

DEHORTATION,  de-hor-ta'shun,  s.    Dis- 

•  suasion,  a  counselling  to  tlie  contrary. 

DEHORTATORY,  de-hoVti-tar4,  a.  512. 

Belonging  to  dissuasion. 
DEHORTER,  de-hoi'tur,  s.    A  dissuader, 

an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 
DEICIDE,  de  e-slde,  #.  148.     The  death  of 

our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  DEJECT,  de-jekf ,  v;  a.    To  cast  down, 

to  afflict,  to  grieve ;  to  make  to  look  sad. 
DEJECT,  de-j&f,a.    Cast  down,  afflicted, 

low- spin  ted. 

DEJECTEDLY, de-jeVtld-le, ad.  In  a  de- 
jected manner,  afflicted  ly.  * 

DEJECTEDNESS,  de-j&'tid-iiSs,  *.  Low- 
ness  of  spirits. 

DEJECTION,  de-jeVshun,  #.  A  lowness 
of  spirits,  melancholy  ;  weakness,  inability  ; 
a  stool. 

DEJECTURE,  de-j&'tshure,  «.  461.    The 

excrements.   ** 
DEJERATION,  dld-jc-ra'shon,  s.  530.    A 

taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 
DEIFICATION,  de-e-ie-kl'shun,  *.     The 

act  of  deifyir*.  or  making  a  pod. 
DEIFORM,  dj'e-fonn,  a.  Of  a  godlike  form. 
To  DEIFY,  de'e-il,  v.  a.    To  make  a  god  of , 

to  adore  as  God  ;  to  praise  excessively. 

To  DEIGN,  dine,  v.  ».    To  vouchsafe,  to 

think  worthy. 
To  DEIGN,  dine,  e.  a.  249.    To  grant,  to 
Mot  in  use. 
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DEINTEGRATE,  de4n'te-grkte,  v.  a.    To 

diminish. 
DEIPAROUS,  de-ip'pi-rus,  a,  518.    That 

brings  forth  a  God,  the  epithet  applied  to  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 

DEISM,  delzm,  s.    The  opinion  of  those 

that  only  acknowledge  one  God,  without  the 

reception  of  any  revealed  religion.    « 
DEIST,  deist,  $.    A  man  who  follows  no 

particular  religion,  but  only  acknowledges  the 

existence  of  God. 
DEISTICAL,  de-ls'te-kll,  a.    Belonging  to 

the  heresy  of  the  deists. 
DEITY,  de'e-te,*.  Divinity,  the  nature  and 

essence  of  God ;  a  fabulous  god  ;  the  supposed 

divinity  of  a  heathen  god. 
DELACERATION,  de-las-s£r-a'shon,  < .  A 

tearing  in  pieces. 
DELACRYMATION,   de-lak-kre-ma'ah&n, 

i.   The  waterishness  of  the  eyes.*  t 

DELACTATION,  deUk-ta'shun, ».  530.  A 

weaning  from  the  breast. 
DELAPSED,  deJipst',  a.  859.  Bearing  or 

falling  down. 
To  DELATE,  de-Ike',  v.  <r.    To  carry,  to 

convey.    Not  in  use. 
DELATION,  de-la'shin,  «.  A  carrying,  con- 
veyance ;  an  accusation,  an  impeachment 
DELATOR,  de-la'tir,  #.  166.    An  accuser, 

an  informer.  » 

To  DELAY,  de-la'  t>.  a.    To  defer,  to  put 

off;  to  hinder,  to  frustrate. 

To  DELAY,  de-la',  t>.  n.  To  stop,  to  cease 
from  action. 

DELAY,  de-la',  s.  A  deferring,  procrastina- 
tion ;  stay,  stop. 

DELAYER,  de-UV&r, «.    One  that  defers. 
DELECTABLE,  de-lik'tft-bl,  a.  .  Pleasing, 
delightful."  - 

DELECTABLENESS,  de-l£k't*-bi-n&,  «. 
Delightrulness,  pleasantness.  .    . 

DEIXCT ABLY,  de-leVt4-ble,  ad.  Delight- 
fully, pleasantly. 

DELECTATION,  dlM&-ta'shun,  t.  Plea- 
sure, delight. 

To  DELEGATE,  dil'e-gate,  v.  a,.  91.  Tq 
send  upon  an  embassy  ;  to  intrust,  to  commit 
to  another;  to  appoint  judges  to  a  particular, 
cause. 

DELEGATE,  delle-gate* *.  91.  A  deputy! 
a  commissioner,  a  vicar ;  in  law.  Delegates  are 
persons  delegated  or  -appointed  by  the  king's 
commission  to  sit,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 
DELEGATE,  deHe-gate,  a.  503.  Deputed 
DELEGATES,  Court  of,  dllle-gates,  a.  A 
court  wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  from  either 
of  the  archbishops,  are  decided. 

DELEGATION,  dll-li-ga'shun, «.  A  send- 
ing away  ;  a  putting  into  commission ;  the  aai 
signroent  of  a  debt  to  another. 

To  DELETE,  de-lete',  v.  a.  To  blot  out 

DELETERIOUS,  dll-e-te're-us,  a.  590. 
Deadly,  destructive. 

DELETERY,  deTc-tlr-e,  a.  Destructive, 
deadly. 

DELETION,  de-le'shnn,  s.    Act  of  raising 

or  blotting  out;  a  destruction. 
DELF,    )  d&f,  t .  A  mine,  a  quarry ;  earthen 
DELFE,  J    ware,  counterfeit  china  war*. 
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To  DEUBERATE,  de-tfb'eV-ate,  v.  it.  01. 

To  think  in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate. 
DELIBERATE.  d£-lfr&  ke,st  tH.  €ircmn- 

Di^ERlTELY,d^ ^Mr-iie^,^.  Chr, 

PEuSeSa^ENES^*  ^-itD'fe-aWfcla,  #. 
Circumspection,  wariness. 

DELIBERATION,  de-inV&-a'lmanf -*.  tfhe 
act  of  deliberating,  thought  in  order  to  choice* 

DELIBERATIVE,  de-tib'er-eUiv,  c  Per- 
tabling  to  deliberation,  apt  to  consider. 

DELIBERATIVE,  de-11 VM-th,  e.  Hie 
discourse  ill  which  a  questiou  *  denberkted. 


DELICACY, 


rliich  a 
dM-1 


ka-sk   9.     Bainthnsfl, 


i  in  eating ;  any  thing  highly  pleasing 
tothe  senses ;  softness ;  nicety ;  politeness ;  in- 
dulgence; tenderness,  scrupulousness ;  weak- 
ness of  constkntion. 

DELICATE,  deVe-klte, e.  104,  80S.  Tide, 
consisting  of  staall  parts ;  pleasing  to  the  -eye  j 
nice,  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  dainty,  choice, 
select ;  gentle  of  maimers-;  soft,  efieunWe ; 
pare,  dear. 

IfEtfCAT&LY,  del'cS*lke4e,  a*,  fefcauti- 
fully :  finely ;  daintily ;  choicely ;  -politely j 
cfloosraatoly. 

DEUCATENES8,  dWM4te*l»£g,  a.  The 
state  of  tfefog-dettcata. 

DELIC  ATES,dfle-klts^.  Niceties,  rarities. 

DELIOfOU8,tfe-lfsVfo,  a.  507.  9woet,  de- 
licate, that  affords'  del WW.     a 

DELICKHJ8LY,  de-lfsVaa-le,^  StreeUy, 
pleasantly,  delightfully.  m     ^ 

DELICIOUSNES8,  ik-lhk'te&,  $.  De- 
light, pleasure,  joy. 

DELIO ATION,  dfil-l^-gishon,  s.    A  bind- 

DEOGHtT,  cft-Ute',  #•  '801.  Joy,  pleasure, 
satisfaction;  that  which  gives  delight. 

tfb  DELIGHT,  de-llte',  v.  a.  To  please,  to 
content,  to  satisfy. 

To  DELIGHT,  dfe-llte',  t.  a.  To  have  de- 
light or  pleasure  in- , 

DEOOirrFVL,  de4ite*foJ,  a,  Pleasant, 
charming. 

DELIGHTFULLY,  de4lte'foMe,  ad.  Plea- 
santly, charmingly,  with  delight  .      m 

DBUGHTFI&NESS,  dUkeiltaift,  «. 
Pleasantness^  satisfaction. 

0EUQErTSoME,4e~UtertHhYj, «.  -Pleasant, 
deUghtfal. 

DEIXGHTOOMELY^-lIte'suni.l^.Plria- 
'santry,  in  a  delightful  manner. 

DEXIGOTSOMENESS,  tte-lite'sfcn-uJa,  #. 
pleasantness,  deliglitfulhe>s. 

To  DELINEATE,  de-rfo'e-ate, «.  tr.  To  draw 
the  first  draught  of  a  thing,  to  design  \  'to 
paint  in  colours ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness ; 
so  describe. 

DELINEATION,  de>lm44'shun,  #.  The 
first  draught  of  a  thing. 

DEUHQUENCY,  de4lng1rweW,  #.  A 
f»nltfcWlm«  ifcdety. 

DELINQUENT,  A-lfafifhwent,  «.  An  of- 
fender. . 

to  UEUQUATE,  dflle-kwate,  e.  a.  60S 
To  melt,  to  be  dissolved. 

1DELIQUATION,  cUuie-kwa'shfa,  s.  A 
atejtiuf .  a  dissolving. 

DBLWUIUM,  de*tifc^e4m,  s.  A  distil- 
lation by  the  force  of  fire 
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[  DELIRIOUS,  4tVlfre-ls»  a.  607  Light- 
headed,  raving,  doting. 

DELIRIUM,  de-tiri-ftm,  *.  Alienation  of 
mind,  dotage. 

To  DELIVER,  dMfrb,  r.  v,  To  gne,  to 
yield ;  to  cast  away  r,  -to  surrender,  to  put 
into  o*e<s  hands;  to  •sawa,  *o  rescue;  to  re- 
late, to  utter:  to  disburden  a  woman  of  a 
child. — To 'Deliver  over,  to  put  Into  another^ 
hands,  to  give  froln  hand  to  4mod.— To  Deli- 
ver up,  to  surrender,  to  Jrjve  -up. 

DELIVERANCE,  di-Hv  ur4nse,  «.  The 
atft  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another ;  the  act 
of  freeing  from  captivity  or  any  opptession, 

.  rescue ;  the  aA  of  speaking,  -utterance ;  the 
act  of  bringing  children. 

DELIVERER,  de-llv'ur-ttr,  #.  A  saver,  a 
rescuer,  a  preserver;  a  relator, ©ae  that  com- 
municates something. 

DELIVERY,  de-llv'&r-e,  s.  The  aet  of  de- 
livering, or  giving ;  release,  rescue,  saving ;  a 
surrender,  •giving  up ;  utterance,  pronuncia- 
tTon ;  cHtia-btfC 

DELL,d&,  §.  A  pit, a  valley. 

DELPH,d£lf,#.  A  fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 

DELtfDABLE,  cle-lu'al-bl,  *.  405  Xiaole 
to  be  deceived. 

To  DELUDE,  de-lode*,  v.  a.  To  beguile, 
to  cheat,  to 'deceive. 

DELUDER,  de-lu  dor,  «.  A  begniler,  a  de- 
ceiver, an  impostor. 

To  D&LV&,  dilv,  v.  u.    To  dig,  to  open  the 

Soond  with  a  spade  ;  to  fathom,  to  sift. 
LVE,  delv, «.  A  ditch,  a  pitfall,  a  den. 
DELVER,d£lvuir,s.08.    A  digger. 
DELUGE,  dllluj*  t  A  general  inundation; 

an  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a 

river ;  any  sudden  and  resistless  calamity 
To  DELUGE,  dinij*,  t>.  d.    To  drown,  to 

lay  totally  udder  water ;  to  overwhelm. 
DELUSION,  de-liVahun,  « .  A  cheat,  guile  ; 

a  false  representation,  illusion,  errour. 
DELUSIVE,  de-lu'slv,  u.  158,  428.    Apt  to 

deceive.  ,„    . 

IrtELTTSOAY,  de-lWur-e,  Sft*  429.    Apt  to 

D^SS^GOGUE,  6T?m,a-g5g,  s.  tt8.  A  ring- 
leader of  the  rabble. 

DEMAtN,   t  A  i^i^f  lyThat land  ivhioh 
DEMESNk/  de-mene,  J    a  maa  hoIdg  of u 

cinallv  of  himself.  It  is  Aonictitues  used  also 
tor  a  distinction  between  tiiose  lauds  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  In  his' own  hands,  or  in 
the  bauds  of  his  lessee,  and  such  other'lanWa 
appcrtainlrni  to  the  said  manor  as  belong  to 
free  or  copyholders. 

tf&MAND,  dc-mand',  t.  70.  A  elaito,  a 
challenging;  a  question,  an  interrogation :  a 
calling  for  a  tiling  in  order  to  purchase  it  ;Hn 
law,  the  asking  of  what  is  due. 

To  DEMAND,  demand',  v.  a.  To  ctttta)9to 
ask  tor  with  aoihoritf. 

DEMANDABLE,  de>man'd8>bi,  «.  That 
may  be  demanded,  asked  far. 

DEMANDANT,  desman'.  Int,  *,  He  who 
is  actor  or  ptaintnT  in  a  real  action. 

DEM ANDER,  d£-miVd&r,  *.  One^fttrti^ 
ouires  a  thing  with  authority ;' elm  that  asks 
lor  a  thing  in  order  toparchaseit. 

DEMEAN,  de-mene',  s.    A  miwi,  OfeOOnsJe^ 

"  carris ge.    Obsolete* 
To  DEMEAN,  de-mene', «.  a.    To  behmwa)# 
to  carry  one's  self;  totesseu,  to  debase. 
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JEMBANOUR,  dc-m&nor,  #.  814.    Cor- 

riage,  behaviour. 
DEMEANS,  de-mea*/,*.?!.    An  estate  in 

goods  or  lands. 
DEMERIT,  de-mirlt,  s.    The  opposite  to 

merit,  ill -deserving. 
DEMESNE,  de-mene',  #.    See  Demain. 
DEMl,dhn'hyiiuep<irable particle.  Hal£as  de* 

mi-god,  that  is,  half  human,  and  half  divine. 
DEm-CANNON,deWe-k4niiun,*.  A  great 

dImI-CULVERIN,  denVe-kul'vSr-fci,  $ .  A 

•mall  cannon.  . 

DEMI-DEVIL,deWe-deVYV.  Haifa  devil. 
DEMI-GOD,  dem'e-gdd,  t.    Partaking  of 

divine  nature,  half  a  god. 
DEMI-LANCE,deWe*laase,*.  Alight  lance, 

a  spear. 
DEMI-MAN,  dem^toftn,  *.    Half  a  man. 
DEMI- WOLF,  dim'e»wulf,'-t.    Haifa  wolf. 
DEMISE,  de-mlze',  s.    Death,  decease. 
To  DEMISE,  de-mlze'.  v.  a.    To  grant  at 

one's  death,  to  bequeath. 
DEMISSION,  de-mish'un,  *.   Degradation, 

diminution  of  dignity. 
To  DEMIT,  de-mltf,  e.  a.    To  depress. 
DEMOCRACY,  de-moVkra-se,  «.    One  of 

the  three  forms  of  government}  that  in  which 

the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of 

the  people. 
DEMOCRATICAL,  dem-A-krat'e-kaV.530. 

Pertaining  to  a  popular  government,  popular. 
To  DEMOLISH,  de-m6Flish,  v.  a.  To  throw 

•down  baildtngs,  to,  rase,  to  destroy. 
DEMOLISHED,  de-m6nlsh-ur,  j.  One  that 

throws  down  buildings ;  a  destroyer. 
DEMOLITION,  dta-o-llsh'un,  *.  580.  The 

act  of  overthrowing  buildings  ;  destruction. 
DEMON,  de'jnon,  s .    A  spirit,  generally  an 

evil  spirit. 
DEMONIACAL,  deWo-nl'a-kal,')  a.  606. 
DEMON! ACK,  de-mo'he-ak,       J  Belong- 
ing to  the  devil,  devilish ;  influenced  by  the 

DEMONIACK,  «^mo,ne4k,  «.  405.  One 
possessed  by  the  devil. 

DEMONIAN,de-xno'ne4n,a.    Devilish. 

DEMONOLOOY,  deWo-noTo-je,  #.  580. 
Discourse  of  the  nature  of  devils. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  de-mtaetra-bl,  a.  That 
which  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or  con- 
tradiction. 

DEMONSTRABLY,  de-mcVstrs-ble,od.  In 
seth  a  manner  as  admits  of  oartaiu  proof. 

To  DEMONSTRATE,  de-m6ln'8trate',«.<s.91. 
To  prove  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 

DEMONSTRATION,  dem-mon'-stra'shun, 
i.  530.  The  highest  degree  of  deducible  or  ar- 
gomeatal  evidence;  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  senses  or  reason. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  de-mcVstra-tfr,  a. 
Having  the  power  of  demonstration,  invinci- 
•  Wy  cooddsive ;  having  the  powerof  expressing 
dearly. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY,  de-mon'strl-tir-le, 
ad.  With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubt- 
ed ;  clearly,  plainly,  with  certain  knowledge. 

DEMONSTRATOR,  deWmon-stra'tur,  «. 
One  that  proves,  one  that  teaches. 

MT  The  accent  on  the  penattimate  syllable  of  this 
«  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is  to 
te  or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy :  when 
07 


it  merely  means  ope  who  demonstrates  any  thing  m 
general,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  the 
verb.  set.  . 

DEMONSTRATORY,  de-nlins'stra-tnr-e,a. 

512.    Having  the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 
DEMULCENT,  di-mul'sent,  a.    Softening, 

mollifying  assnasive. 

To  DEMUR,  de-mur/,  v.  n.  To  delay  a  pro- 
cess in  law  by  doubts  and  objections  j  to 
doubt,  to  have  scruples'. 

To  DEMUR,  de-muY,  v.  a.    To  doubt  of. 

DEMUR,  de-mtV,  «.    Doubt,  hesitation 

DEMURE,  de-mure',  a.  Sober,  decent; 
grave,  affectedly  modest. 

DEMURELY,  de-marele,  ad.  With  affected 

modesty,  solemnly. 
DEMURENESS,  de-mure'nes,  s.    Modesty, 

soberness,  gravity  of  aspect;  affected  modesty. 
DEMURRER,  dl-mur'ur,  *.  96.    A  kind  of 

pause  upon  a  poirit  of  difficulty  in  an  action. 
DEMY.  de-mK  *.   A  half  fellow  of  Magda- 

den  College,  Oxford. 
DEMY,  de-mf,  a.    A  kind  of  paper. 
DEN,  din,  s.    A  cavern  or  hollow  running 

horizontally  ;  the  cave  of  a  wild  beast. — Den 

may  signify  either  a  valley  or  a  woody  place. 

DENAY,de-na>.  Denial,  refusal.  Obsolete. 
DENDROLOGY,  den-dr6flo-je,  *.  518.  The 
natural  history  of  trees. 

DENIABLE,  de-nl'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  denied. 

DENIAL,  de-nl'al,  #.    Negation,  refusal. 

DENIER,  de-nl'ur,  s.  08.  A  contradicter,  an 
opponent ;  one  that  does  not  own  or  acknow- 
ledge ;  a  refuser,  one  that  refuses. 

DENIER,  de-nere',  *.  A  small  denomina- 
tion of  French  money. 

To  DENIGRATE,  deVe-grkte,  or  de-nl'- 
grate,  v.  a.    To  blacken. 

&  All  our  Lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Johnson, 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable.  Placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  is  undoubtedly  conformable  to  a 
very  prevailing  analogy  of  oar  language.  503.  Bat  all 
words  derived  from  Latin  words,  retaining  the 
same  number  of  syllables,  seem  to  retain  the  accent 
of  their  original.  505,  e.  Thus  To  Denigrate  has  the 
accent  on  the  i,  because  that  letter  is  long,  and  has  the 
accent  in  Demgro  ;  and  to  Emigrate  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  because  in  Emigre  the  same  letter  Is  . 
short,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate— See 
Arietate  and  Coacervate. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed  the 

Jeneral  voice  of  all  oar  Orthoeplsts,  except  fir. 
ohnson,  without  recollecting  that  the  i  in  the  Latin 
Denigra  might  be  pronounced  cither  long  or  short ; 
and  that  when  this  is  the  case,  we  generally  adopt  the 
short  sound  in  words  derived  from  dial  language :  and 
as  this  short  sound  is  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
onr  own  language,  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  seems 
to  be  preferable.  5os,  545. 

DENIORATION,   den-e-gra'shun,  *.      £. 


blackening,  or  making  black* 
DENIZATION^  din-ne-za 'shun, «.  The  act 

;.*>  s.  A  free- 
i.j     man,  one 


,n  f  10s. 


of  infranchising* 
DENIZEN,  ld|n,^a 
DENISON,  Ja*n  C  a 

infrancbised. 
To  DENOMINATE,  de-nOm'e-nate,  t>.  o.  To 

name,  to  give  a  name  to. 
DENOMINATION,  de-nflm4-im  shun, «.  A 

name  given  to  a  thing 
DENOMIN  ATIVE,de-n6m/e-ii4-43T,«.  That 

which  gives  a  name  5  that  wafch  obtains  a 

distinct  appellation. 
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DENOMINATOR,  de-neWe-na-t&r,f.  5*0. 
The  giver  of  a  name. 

DENOTATION,  den-6-d'shon, s.  The  act 
of  deuoting. 

To  DENOTE,  de-note',  e.  a.  To  mark,  to  be 
a  sign  of,  to  betoken. 

To  DENOUNCE,  de-n}unse',  t>.  a.  To 
threaten  by  proclamation. 

DENOUNCEMENT,  de-nftfinse'ine1nt,  #. 
The  act  of  proclaiming:  any  menace. 

DENOUNCER,  de-n6un'sar,  #.  One  that 
declares  some  menace. 

DENSE,  dense,  a.  Close,  compact,  ap- 
proaching to  solidity. 

DENSITY,  dlti'se-te,  «.  Closeness,  com- 
pactness. 

DENTAL,  dentil, «.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  teeth  ;  in  grammar,  pronounced  princi- 
pally by  tlie  agency  of  the  teeth. 

DENTELLI,  den-titte,  s.  Modillons.  A 
kind  of  brackets* 

DENTICULATION,  din-tlk-u-la'shuD,  t. 
The  state  of  being  set  with  small  teeth. 

DENTICULATED,  den-tlk'a-la-t£d,  a.  Set 
with  small  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE,  den'te-frls,  *.  142.  A  pow- 
der made  to  scour  the  teeth. 

DENTITION,  den-tfsh'4n;  #.  The  act  of 
breeding  the  teeth  ;  the  time  at  which  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  bred. 

To  DENUDATE,  de-na 'date,  c  a.  To  divest, 
to  strip.— See  Denigrate.  503,  k. 

DENUDATION,  den-na,da/shfin^.687.  The 
act  of  stripping. 

To  DENUDE,  denude',  r.  a.  To  strip,  to 
make  naked. 

DENUNCIATION,  de-non-she-a'shin,  t. 
The  act  of  denouncing,  a  public  menace. 

DENUNCIATOR,  de-niro-she-a'tttr,  s.  He 
that  proclaims  any  threat;  he  that  lays  an  in- 
formation against  another. 

To  DENY,  de-nl',  v.  a.  To  contradict  an 
accusation;  to  refuse,  not  to  grant;  to  dis- 
own ;  to  renounce,  to  disregard. 

To  DEOBSTRUCT,  de-Ao-strikY,  ©,  a.  To 
clear  from  impediments. 

DEOBSTRUENT,de-6b'stra-£nM;  A  medi- 
cine that  lias  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 

DEODAND,  de'o-dlnd,  s.  A  thing  given  or 
forfeited  to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath,  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  by  which  any  Chris- 
tian comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault 
of  any  reasonable  creature. 

To  DEOPPILATE,  de-6p'pe-late,  v.  a.  To 
dtobstract,  to  clear  a  passage. 

DEOPPILATION,  de-dp-pe-lashin,  «. 
The  act  of  clearing  obstructions. 

DEOPPILATIVE,de-6p'pe-la-tiv,  a.  Deob- 
struent. 

DEOSCULATION,de-os-kQ-la'shiji,t.  The 
act  of  kissing. 

To  DEPAINT,  di-panf ,  t>.  a.  To  picture,  to 
describe  by  colours ;  to  describe. 

To  DEPART,' de-parf,  v.n.  To  go  away 
from  a  place ;  to  desist  from  a  practice ;  to  be 
lost  y  to  desert,  to  apostatise  ;  to  desist  from 
a  resolution  or  opinion ;  ss>  die,  to  decease,  to 
leave  the  world. 

To  DEPA  RT,  de-partf,  r.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave, 
to  retire  from. 

To  DEPART,  de-parf,  *,  a.  To  divide,  to 
separate. 

DEPART,  de-part',  #.     The  act  of  going 
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J     away ;  death ;  with  chy routs,  an  operatleti  ts> 
named,  because  the  particles  of  silver  are  dc- 

tarted  or  divided  from  gold.  { 

PARTER,  de-paVtfir,  s.  One  that  refines 
metals  by  separation. 
DEPARTMENT,  de-pirfment,  «.     Sepa- 
rate allotment,  business  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar person. 

DEPARTURE,  de-pir'tshore,  «.   461.    A 

going  away  ;  death,  decease ;  a  forsaking,  an 

abandoning 
DEPASCENT,    de-pls'sent,    a.     Feeding 

greedily. 
To  DEPASTURE,  de^pas'tshore,  «.  a.     To 

eat  up,  to  consume  by  feeding  upon  it. 

To  DEPAUPERATE,  de-paVper-ate,  tv  a. 

To  make  poor. 
DEPECTIBLE,  de-pik'te-bl,  o.     Tough, 

clammy. 

To  DEPEND,  de-peW,  tC*.  To  hang  from ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  expectation  ;  to 
be  in  suspense ;  to  depend  upon,  to  rely  on, 
to  trust  to ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  depettdance ; 
to  rest  upon  any  thing  as  its  cause. 

DEPENDANCE,de-pen'daW   >    a.  The 

DEPENDANC  Y,  de-peVdin-st,  f  state  of 
hanging  down  from  a  supporter;  something 
hanging  upon  another :  concatenation,  con- 
nexion, relation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  state 
of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  the  things 
or  persons  of  which  any  man  has  the  domi- 
nion ;  reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

DEPENDANT,  de-pln'd&t,  a.  In  the  power 
of  another. 

DEPEN  D  ANT,de-pin'dant,# .One  who  lives 
in  subjection,  or  at  the  discretion  of  a  wither. 

DEPENDENCE,  de-pen'dense,  )«.  A  thing 

DEPENDENCY,de-p£n'den-se,  $  or  person 
at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  another ;  state 
of  being  subordinate,  or  subject;  that  which 
is  not  principal,  that  which  is  subordinate ; 
concatenation,  connexion:  relation  of  any 
thing  to  another ;  trust*  reliance,  confidence. 

DEPENDENT,  de-pendent,  a.  Hanging 
down. 

DEPENDENT,  de-plndent, «.  One  subor- 
dinate. 

DEPENDERyde-p&'durfS.fte.A  dependant, 
one  that  reposes  on  the  kindnrss  of  another. 

DEPERDlTION,  dep-eSr-dish'uji,  s.  637. 
Loss,  destruction. 

DEPHLEGMATION,  dfr-fleg-nuVshdn,  a. 
590.  An  operation  which  takes  away  from  the 
phlegm  any  spirituous  fluid  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation. ,     , 

To  DEPHLEGM,  de-flem ,  889.         I 

To  DEPHLEGMATE,  de-fl^mlte,  $  v'a' 
To  clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  insipid 
matter.  ' 

DEPHLEGMEDNESS,  de-flim/ed-nes,  s. 
The  quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 

To  DEPICT,  ae-pikt',  r.  a.  To  paint,  to 
portray ;  to  describe  to  tl»e  mind. 

DEPILATORY,  de-plia4-tSr-e,  s.  An  ap- 
plication used  to  take  away  hair. 

DEPILOUS,  de-pllus,  a.    Without  hair. 

DEPLANTATION,  d£p~lfo-ta  shin,  s.  The 
act  of  taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 

DEPLETION,  de-ple'shfln,  s.  The  act  of 
emptying. 

DEPLORABLE,  de-plo'rft-b),  a.  Lamenta- 
ble, sad,  calamitous,  despicable.  m  „ 

DEPLORABLENESS,  de  plo'rl-bl-na%  a, 
The  >ute  of  being  deplorable*. 
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l>EPLORABLY,d^pT^ri.bI^,«J.  Lejneirta- 
My,  miserably. 

DEFLORATE,  de-pl6'rlrte,  a.  91.    Lament- 

able,  hopeless. — See  To  Denigrate. 
DEFLORATION,  dip-lo-rl'shun,  s.  430. 

Thff  act  of  deploring, 
To  DEPLORE,  di-plW,  t>.  a.    To  lament, 

to  bewail,  to  bemoan* 
DEPLORER,  di-plA'ror,  a.    A  lamenter,  a 

mourner. 

DEPLUMATION,  dlp-Io-ma'shan,  *.  627. 

Plucking  off  tbe  feathers;  in  surgery,  a  swelling  | 

of  the  eyelids,  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the 

hairs. 
To  DEPLUME,  de-plume',  r.  «.  To  strip  of 

its  feathers. 
Ts  DEPONE,  de-pone',  r.  e.    To  lay  down 

as  a  pledge  or  security ;  to  risk   upon  the 

•access  of  an  adventure. 
DEPONENT,  de-po'nent, «.  603.    One  that 

deposes  bis  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice ;  m 

grammar,  such  verbs  us  have  no  active  voice 

are  called  deponents. 
To  DEPOPULATE,  de-p6p'u-late,  v.  a.  To 

unpeople,  to  lay  waste. 
DEPOPt7LATION,de-p6Vu-la'shun,f .  The 

act  of  unpeopling,  havock,  waste. 
DEPOPULATOR,  de-p6p 'u-la-tur,  a.  621. 

A  dispeopler,  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
To  DEPORT,  de-porf,  e.a.  To  carry,  to  de- 
mean. 
DEPORT,  de-port>.  Demeanour,behaviour. 
DEPORTATION,  dlp-or-ta'shun,  *.  TransT- 

portatioD,  exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the  do* 

minion ;  exile  in  general. 
DEPORTMENT,  de-porf  mint.  #.  613.  Con- 

duct,  management,  demeanour,  Behaviour. 
To  DEPOSE,  de-poze',  e.  a.   To  lay  down ; 

to  degrade  from  a  throne ;  to  take  away,  to 

divest ;  to  give  testimony,  to  attest. 
To  DEPOSE,  de  -poze',  ©.*.  To  bear  witness. 
DEPOSITARY,  de-p6z^-tir-e;  «.  612.  One 

with  whom  any  thing  is  lodged  m  trust. 
To  DEPOSITE,  de-pflzlt,  o.  a.    To  lay  up, 

to  lodge  in  any  place ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge 

or  security;  to  lay  aside. 

DEPOSrrc,de-pfc'it^.l64.  Anything  com- 
mitted to  the  trust  and  care  of  another;a  pledge, 
a  pawn  ,tho  state  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged. 

DEPOSITION,  dip-po-zlsh'&n,  «.  The  act 
of  giving  publick  testimony  ;  the  act  of  degra- 
ding a  prince  from  sovereignty. 

DEPOSITORY,  de-poVfc-tnir-i,  a,  •  The 
place  where  any  thing  is  lodged. 

DEPRAVATION,  d£p-rft-va'shun,  «.  630. 
The  act  of  making  any  thing  bad;  degeneracy, 
depravity. 

To  DEPRAVE,  de-prave',  v.  a.   To  violate, 

DOTRAWHJNESS,  d&-pravd'n£s,  s.    Cor- 

raption,  taint,  vitiated  state* 
DEPR AVEMENT,  de-prave'mint,  t .   A  vi- 

tjated.state. 
DEPRAVER,  de-pra'vur,  s.    A  corrupter. 
DEPRAVITY,  de-pd^e-te,  a.  611.     Cor- 

raption. 
To  DEPRECATE,  d  jp'prc-k&te,  r.  a.    To 

implore  mercy  of;  to  beg  off;  to  pray  de- 
liverance from.  91. 
DEPRECATION,d£p-pre-ka8hdn,i. Prayer 

agamst  evil. 
DEPRECATIVE,  deVpre-ka-tlr,        *) 
DEPRECATORY,  deVpre-kUur-e,    J 

Jit.    That  serves  to  deprecate. 
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•To  Ml'RECIATE.  d£-pre'sh£4te,  it.  a.  91. 
To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price ;  to 
undervalue. 

To  DEPREDATE,  dip'pre-date,  v.  a.  91. 

To  rob,  to  pillage ;  to  spoil,  to  devour. 
DEPREDATION,  dlp-pre-dJt  eu4n,  a.    A 

robbing,  a  spoiling  ;  voracity,  waste. 

DEPREDATOR,  dip 'pre-da-tujr,  a.  621.    A 

robber,  a  devourer. 
To  DEPREHEND,  dlp-pre-hend^  v.  a.  To 

catch  one,  to  take  unawares  ;  to  discover,  to 

find  out  a  thing.     Little  used. 
DEPREHENSIBLE,  d£p-pr£-h3n'se-bl,  «. 

That  may  be  caught;  that  may  be  understood 
DEPREEiENSIBLENESS,  de>pre-heVs£, 

bl-nis,  s.    Capableness  of  being  caught'; 

intelligibleness. 
DEPREHENSION,  dlp-pre-hin'ahun,  a.  A 
.  catching  or  taking  unawares ;  a  discovery. 

To  DEPRESS,  de-preV,  v.  a.  To  press  or 
thrust  down ;  to  let  rail,-  to  let  down ;  to  hum- 
ble, to  deject,  to  sink. 

DEPRESSION,  de-pr&h'ftn,  s.    The  act  of. 
pressing  down  ;  the  sinking  ok  failing  in  of  a 
surface ;  the  act  of  bumbling,  abasement. 

DEPRESSOR,  di-prls'sir,  a.  166.  He  that 
keeps  or  presses  down. 

DEPRIVATION,  dSp-pre-va'sh4n,  a.  630. 
The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  from ;  in 
law,  is  when  a  clergyman,  as  a  bishop,  par- 
son, vicar,  or  prebend,  is  deposed  from  his 
preferment. 

To  DEPRIVE,  de-prW,  e.  a.  To  bereave 
one  of  a  thing ;  to  pat  out  of  an  office. 

DEPTH,  depfJL  a.  Deepness,  the  measure 
of  any  thing  from  the  surface,  downwards ; 
dee)>  place,  not  a  shoal ;  the  abyss,  a  aulf 
of  infinite  profundity ;  the  middle  or  height 
of  a  season ;  abstruseness,  obscurity. 

To  DEPTHEN,dip'tfa],  v.a.  103.  To  deepen, 

DEPULSION,  de-puTsh&n,  a.  177.  A  beat- 
ing or  thrusting  away. 

DEPULSORY,di-pfll'sur4,  a.  440.  Putting 
or  dri vine  away. 

To  DEPURATE,  deVu-ritte,  ».  a.  91.  To 
purify,  to  cleanse. 

DEPURATE,  dip'u-rite,  a.  603.  Cleansed, 
freed  from  dregs ;  pure,  not  contaminated. 

DEPURATION,  dlp-S-ra'shoh,  *.  The  act 
of  separating  the  pore  from  the  impure  part 
of  any  thing. 

To  DEPURE,  de-pore',  v.  a.  To  free  from 
impurities ;  to  purge. 

DEPUTATION,  dlp-A-ti'shfin,  a.  The  act 
of  deputing,  or  sending  with  a  special  com- 
mission; vicegerency. 

To  DEPUTE,  de-pute',  v.  a.  To  send  with  a 
special  commission ;  to  impower  one  to  trans- 
act instead  of  another. 

DEPUTYydVa-te^.A  lieutenants  viceroy; 
any  one  that  transacts  business  for  another. 

J3*  This  word  is  frequently  mifpronoanced  even  by 
I  speakers.  There  is  a  pronenen  In  the  p  to  slide 


into  its  nearest  relation  bt  which  makes  as  often  bear 
this  word  m  if  writteu  debbuty. 

To  DEQUANTITATE>de-kwonyte-tate,c.«. 

To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 
To  DERACINATE,  de-raa'se-nate,  e.  a.  To 

pluck  or  tear  uo  by  the  roots. 
To  DERAION,  hi  jl^a,    f  v.  a.  To  prove, 
ToDERAIN,    f***"*'\     to  justify. 
DERAY,  de-ra',  a.  Tumult,  disorder,  noise. 
DERELICTION,  dSr-Mlk'shun,  #.  An  utter 

forsaking  or  leaving. 
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To  DERIDE,  de-rlde',  v*o.    To  laugh  at,  [ 

to  mock,  to  turn  to  ridicule. 
DERI0ER,  de-rl'dur, «.  98.  a  roocfcer,  a  scoffer. 
DERISION,o^-iish1uv.Theactof,deriding 

or  Laughing  at ;  contempt,  •corn,  a  langfaing-stock. 
DERISIVE,dirl'slv,a.4^.Mocking,8Coffing. 

DERISORY,  de-ri'sftr-e,  a.  429, 512.  Mock- 
ins,  ridiculing.     .    .    M 

DERIVABLE,  de-rM-bl,  a.  Attainable 
by  right  of  descent  or  derivation. 

DERIVATION,  dir-e-va/shun, *.  6S0.  The 
tracing  of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the  tracing 
of  any  thing  from  its  source  ;  in  medicine,  the 
drawing  of  a  humour  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  de-rfv'4-tly, *.  Derived  or 
taken  from  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  de-riVi-trr,  *.  1»T.  The 
thing  or  word  derived  or  taken  from  another. 

DERIVATIVELY,  4i-rht-t!r-le,  ad .  In  a 
derivative  manner. 

ToDERIVE.de  tive'i».o.To  turn  the  course  of 
any  thing;to  deduce  from  its  original; to  comma- 
uicate  to  another,asfrom  the  origin  and  source ; 
tn  grammar,  to  trace  a  word  from  its  origin. 

To  DERIVE,  de-rW,  v.  n.  To  come  firom, 
to  owe  its  origin  to  ;  to  descend  from. 

DERI  VER,  4e-rlve'oi,  *.  One  that  draws  or 
fetches  from  the  original. 

DERNIER,  dfan-yW,  a.   Last. 

To  DEROGATE,  der'o-gate,  v.  a.  To  lessen 
the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing,  to  disparage. 

To  DEROG  ATE,deVo-gate,  v.  *.  To  retract 

DER0GATE,dtV0*ajte,a.91.U«anuediu  valae. 

DEROGATION,  d*r4-ga'ahon,  ■.  580.  A 
disparaging,  lessening,  or  taking  away  the 
worth  of  any  person  or  siting. 

DEROGATIVE,  de-rdg'a-tk,  a.  Deroga- 
ting, leisening  the  «alue. 

DEROGATOIULy,de^g4-lar4-le/id.In  a 

detracting  manner. 
DEROGATORINESS,    de-r6#a-tfir-e-n«s, 

s.   The  act  of  derogating. 
DEROGATORY,dkr6g'a%tor-fc,  a.513.  That 
lessens  the  value  of. 

>ERVIS,  deVvfe, *.  A  Turkish  priest. 
>ESC  ANT,  dis'kant, «.  4».  A  song  or  tune ; 
a   discourse,    a  disputation,    a   disquisition 
branched  out  into  several  divisions  or  heads. 
To  DESCANT,  dfe-kinf,  v.  n.  To  harangue, 

to  discourse, at  large. 
To  DESCEND,  de-sind',  t>.  «.  To  come 
from  a<htgher  place  to  a  lower;  to  come  tlown;  to 
coma  suddenly,  to  tall  upon  as  an  enemy ;  to  make 
an  Invasion ;  to  proceed  from  an  original ;  to  fall  la 
order  of  inheritance  to  a successor ;  to  extend  a  dis- 
eoassefrom  a  general  to  particular  considerations. 
To  DESCEND,  de-sind',  «.  a.    To  walk 

downward  upon  an/  place. 
DESCENDANT,  de-sfottnt,  ».    The  off- 
spring of  an  ancestor. 
DESCENDENT,  de-sfo'dint,  «.     Filling, 
sinking,  coming  down  j  proceeding  from  an- 
other as  an  original  or  ancestor. 
6ESC£NDIBLE,de3&'de*bl,a:Such  as  may 

be  descended  ;  transmissible  by  inheritance. 
fflEESCENSION,  de-sou'shun, s.  The  act  of 
falling  or  sinking,  descent ;  a  declension,  a 
degradation. 
DESCENT,  de-slnf ,  s.  The  act  of  passing 
from  a  hitter  place ;  progress  downwards ;  inva- 
sion, hostile  entrance  Into  a.  kingdom ;  transmission 
vf  any  thing  by  succession  and  inheritance;  the 
■late  of  Proceeding  from  aa  uitgiaat  or  pittfanuw  t 
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birth,  extraction,  process  of  lineage ;  offspring,  la- 
heritors  ;  a  single  step  In  the  scale  of  genealogy  >  » 
rank  in  the  scale  or  order  of  being. 

To  DESCRIBE,  de-skribe',  e.  a.  To  mark 
ont  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  Its  properties;  to  de- 
liaeate,  fctaaake  oat,  as  a  torch  waved  about  the  bead 
describes  a  circle ;  to  distribnte  into  proper  heads 
or  divisions ;  to  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

DESCRIBER,  de-skrl'bar,  s.  He  that  describes. 

DESCRIER,  de-skiffo,  s.  98.  A  discoverer, 
a  detector. 

DESCRIPTION,  de-skrip'shfjn,*.  The  act 
of  describing  or  making  out  any  person  of  thing  by 
perceptible  propeities;  the  sentence  or  passage  in 
which  any  thing  is  described ;  a  lax  definition  ;  the 
qualities  expressed  in  a  description. 

DESCRIPTIVEjde^krlp'dv^lST.DescrlWiig 

To  DESCRY,  de-skri', t>.  a.  To  spy  ont,  to  ex~ 
amine  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover,  to  perceive 
by  the  eye,  to  see  any  thing  distant  or  absent. 

DESCRY,  de-skri',  $ .  Discovery,  thing  dis- 
covered.   Not  in  use. 

1\>  DESECRATE,deVse-krate,t>.a.  To  divert 

from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing  b  consecrated. 

DESECRATION,  deVse-kra'shun,  $.  The 
abolition  of  consecration. 

DESERT,  deVert,  s.  Wilderness,  waste 
country,  uninhabited  place. 

DESERT,  deYirt,  s.    Wilp!,  waste,  solitary. 

To  DESERT,  de-ze>f,  c.  a.  To  forsake ;  to 
fall  away  from,  to  quit  meanly  or  treacherous- 
ly ;  to  leave,  to  abandon  ;  to  quit  the  army, 
or  regiment,  in  which  one  is-euiisted. 

DESERT,  de-zSrf ,  s.  Qualities  or  conduct 
considered  with  respect  to  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, degree  of  merit  or  demerit}  excellence, 
right  to  reward,  virtue. 

DESERTER,  de-zeVt&r,  «.  46.  He  that  has 
forsaken  his  cause  or  his  post ;  he  that  leaves 
the  army  in  which  he  is  enlisted  ;  he  that  for- 
sake* another. 

DESERTION,  de-zeVshon,  s.  The  act  of 
forsaking  or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post. 

DESERTIiESS,de-zerf  les,«.  Without  merit. 

To  DESERVE,  de-zeW,  t>.  a.  To  be  worthy 
of  either  good  or  ill ;  to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

DESERVEDLY,  de-zeVvld-le,  «rf.  564. 
Worthily,  according  to  desert. 

DESERVER,  de-zeVvur, *.  98.  A  man  w*o 
merits  rewards. 

DESICCANTS,  de-alkTrints,  s.  Applica- 
tions that  dry  up  the  Dow  of  sores,  driers. 

ToDESICCATE,de-sfkTsate*.«.503.ro  diyup. 

DESICCATION,  des-ik-ka'shta,  s.  The 
act  of  making  dry. 

DESICCATIVE,  de-slkTri-tiv,  a.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  drying. 

To  DESIDERATE,  de-sld'er-ate,  v.  a.  To 
want,  to  miss.    Not  in  use. 

ToDESIGN,  de-ske>.a.447.  To  purpose; to 
form  or  order  with  a  particular purpcse;to  devote 
intentionally  ;  to  plan,  to  project;  to  mark  out. 
&  I  have,  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  preserv- 
ing the  9 ,  ia  this  word  and  Us  componifds,  pare.    I 
am  supported  in  this  by  Dr.  Krnrick,  Mr.  Seott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  and  have  always  looked  upon  To  PewigH 

m  valgar.-£ee  Principles,  44?. 

DESIGN,de-slne>.  An  intention,  a  purpose; 
a  scheme,  a  plan  of  action ;  a  scheme  fanned 
to  the  detriment  of  another ;  the  idea  wlucu 
an  artist  endeavours  to  execute  or  express. 

DESIGNABI^de-sinea-bV.  Distingiiiati- 
able,  capable  to  be  particularly  marked  out. 

DESIGNATION,  dis-slg-dtebln,  s.    H* 
act  of  pointing  or  marking  ont ;  appoints)*!* 
directions ;  i»port*ioiaauon. 
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To  DESIGNATE,  ftttf g-tifcu, t>. «.  T*  mots* 

owt  or  mark  by  sosne  particular  token.  6Q& 
IN&IGNEDLY,  d«Vsira-a^«tf.  MM.  Pa* 

posely,  inteutiouaJry. 
avESIONER,  d^iMr,  a.  96.    A  plotter,  A 

ewatriver ;  one  thatibraaa  the  Mm  o/any  thing 

lit  painting  or  sculptore. 
DESIGNING,  de-aTnlng,  pert.*,  faeidiou*, 

treacherous,  deoeitfbl. 
DESIGNU&S,  4e-eWlis>  *   Uafcnowiag, 


DESIGNLESSLY,  de-tlneHs-le,  ad.  With- 

oot  intention,  tgnorantly,  madverteatry; 
DESIGNMENT  ^e^e'nseoV .  A  plot,a  ma- 

ttcievs  intention;  the  idea  or  sketch  of  a  work. 
DESIRABLE,de^lVai>l?a,Pleejrtng,deiight- 

ftrf:  that  which  is  to-be  wished  with  eagerness. 
DESIRE,  <de-<zire',  t ,    Wish,  eagerness  to 

obtain  or  enjoy. 
ToD^IRfi,de«zrre>.a.  Towish,toloBg<for; 

to  ^express  wishes,  to  long.;  to  ask,  to  entreat 
aTESIRER,  de-Bfrfiiy..  98.  One  that  k  eager 

after  any  thing. 
»EfiraOU8,  4e-zi'ras,  a.  914.  FnH  of  desire, 

eager,  longing  after. 
DfSllHHJSNESS,^-^!^!^,*.  Fatness 

of  desire. 
DESIROUSLY,  6^-aVris-le,  ad.    Eagerly, 

with  desire. 
To  DESIST,  de-sis?,  r.  a.  447.    To  cease 

-rraai  any  thing,  to  stop. 

&  I  have  preserved  the  a  pare  la  this  word,contrary 
to  Mr.  Aeridan,  who  spellsU  toxUt.  Dr.  Kenriek  sad 
Mr.  Parry  are  of  say  ostoioa,  aad  I  cannot  Me  any 
waina,  ckber  from  eastom  or  analogy, to  altar  It.  447. 

PE8ISTANCE,  de-eVtaase,  a.  Hie  act  of 
desisting,  cessation. 

DESUTIVE,  dc-aktiv,  a.  167.     Ending, 

concluding. 
DESK,  disk,*.    An  iodising  table  for  the 

ate  of  writers  or  readers. 

DESOLATE,  deVso-late,  «.  91.  Without 
inhabitants,  oiiinhabited ;  deprived  of  inha- 
bitants, kid  waste ;  solitary,  without  society. 

To  DESOLATE,  deVso-late,  t>.  cu  To  de- 
prive of  inhabitants. 

DESOLATELY,  deVso-la  te-le,  ad.  In  a  de- 
solute  manner. 

DESOLATION,  des-so-la'shin,  a.  Destruc- 
tion of  inbabitarits  ;  gloominess,  melancholy ; 
a  place  wasted  and  forsaken. 

DESPAIR,  de-Bpire',  a.  Hopelessness,  de- 
spondence ;  that  which  causes  despair,  that  of 
which  there  is  no  hope ;  in  theology,  kiss  of 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  Ood. 

To  DESPAIR,  de-spire', «.*•  To  be  with- 
out nope,  to  despond. 

1MESPAIRER,  de-»pire/fir,#.  One  without 
hope. 

DESPAIRINGLY,  de-spa'rlng-le,  od.  In  a 

aasnaer  betokening  hopeiessnesa. 
To  DESPATCH,  despatch',  v.  a.    To  send 

away  hastily  ;  to  send  out  of  the  world,  to  pat 

to  death ;  to  perform  a  business  quickly  ;  to 

conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

&  There  la  a  general  rale  in  pronancislioa,  vis. 
whew  a  vowel  cads  a  syllable  immediately  before  the 
t,  that  vowel  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  and  b 
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—Has  general  teadeaey  Incline*  as  to  divide  words 

la  sash  a  manner  as  to  make  the  vowel  and  the  unac- 

I  aytubfte;  and,  If  me  two  succeeding  consonants 

i,  to  carry  thesa  heth  to  that  syllable 

the  accent.  When  the  a  is  thas  left  to  laisb 
■    1*1 


the  avlhlblt  before  she  accent  la  rts  rpoar,  d—pmtck, 

4c  It  Inclines  to  Its  open  slender  sound,  which, 
being  rapidly  pronounced,  falls  into  the  abort!,  which 
Is  exactly  ha  abort  stand,  105, 107 ;  for  When  the  « la 
abort  by  being  closed  by  a  consonant,  like  other  vow- 
els, it  goes  into  a  dlffeneat  sound  from  the  long  oat, 
*<*4.  Thas  the  woad  dispatch,  till  Dr.  Johnson  cor- 
noted  It,  was  always  written  with  an  i  ,•  and.  mow  it  Is . 
corrected,  we  do  not  find  the  least  difference  la  the  pro* 
nnnciatton. 

DESPATCH,  de-apieA',  a.  Hasty  execu- 
tion ;  express,  hasty -messenger  or  message. 

©ESPATCHFUL, de^spatahw, «.  Benton 
haste. 

DESPERATE,  deVpe*bte,  a.  *1.  Without 
hope ;  without  care  of  safety,  rash,  irretrieva- 
ble ;  mad,  hot-brained,  furious* 

DESPERATELY,  deV^rite-le,  a4.  Fu- 
riously, madly ;  TO  a 'great  degree  ;  this  sense 
is  ludicrous.  . 

DESPERAffiNESS^eVp^rke-nes^MadV 
ness,  fury,  precipitance. 

DESPERATION,  des^-ra'sb&t,  a.  Hope- 
lessness, despair. 

DESPICABLE,  deVpe-kl-bl,  a.  Contempti- 
ble, mean,  worthless. 

DESPICABLENESS,  dcVpt-kft-bl-nls,  a. 
Meanness,  vMeneas. 

DESPICABLY,  deVpi-kt-bli,  ad.  Meanly, 
sordidly. 

DESPICABLE,  de-apl'dt-bl,  a.  Contempti- 
ble, regarded  with  contempt 

To  DESPISE,  de-splze',  o.  a.  To  scorn,  to 
contemn. 

DESPI8ER,de-apl'zur^iContemner,8coraer. 

DESPITE,  de-splte',  t.  Malice,  anger,  de- 
fiance ;  act  of  malice. 

DESPITEFUL,  di-sphe'fol,  a.  Malicious, 
roll  of  spleen. .  .     . 

DESPOTEFULLY,  d€-splte^8l-le,  ad.  Ma- 
liciously, malignantly.  ... 

DESP1TEFI/LNESS,  d^-epta'f&l-nlfl,  a. 
Malice,  hate,  malignity. 

ToDESPOIL>de-spon>.a.To  rob,to  deprive. 

DESPOLIATION,  dfe-pA-U-i'shun,  a.  5S0. 
The  act  of  despoiling  or  stripping. 

To  DESPOND,  de-spdnd',  v. «.  To  despair", 
to  Jose  hope ;  in  theology^  to  lose  hope  of  tlie 
divine  mercy* 

DESPONDENCY,  de-spftn'd&n-se,  s.  De- 
spair, hopelessness. 

DESPONDENT,  de-apon'dent,  a.  Despair- 
ing, hopeless. 

To  DESPONSATE,  de-sp6n'sate,  t.  a.  To 
betroth,  to  affiance.     _  .      „ 

DESPONS  ATION,  d!s-pon-sa'shun,  a.  SM. 
The  betrothing  persons  to  each  other. 

DESPOT,  deVpot,  a.  An  absolute  prince. 

DESPOTIC AL,  de-ap^t'e-kll,  {  «.  Abaolnte 

DESPOTICK,  de-sp3ttk,  >  in  power, 
unlimited  in  authority.  .     ,      • 

DESPOTICALNESS,  de^pot'e-kll-neav  a. 
Absolote  authority. 

DESPOTISMS  i? p^tlaava.  Absolut©  power. 

DESSERT,  dfa-aert',  a.  The  last  course  of 
an  entertainment. 

To  DESTIN  ATE,  deVte-nate, «.  a.  To  de- 
«j*n  for  any  particular  end. 

DESTINATION.  deWte-ni'sbun,  a.  The 
purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  appointed. 

To  DESTINE,  deVtln,  •.«.  140.  To  doom,  to 
appoint  unalterably  to  any  state  ;  to  appoint 
to  any  use  or  purpose ;  to  devote,  to  doom  to 
puuishment  or  misery ;  to  fix  unalterably. 

DESTINY,  det 'te-nejS,  Tbepower  that  spina 
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the  life,  and  determinet  the  fete ;  fata,  Invinci- 
ble necessity,  doom,  condition  in  future  time. 

DESTITUTE,  des'te-t&te,  a.  Forsaken, 
abandoned  ;  in  want  of. 

DESTITUTION,  des-ti-tu'shim, *.  Want, 
the  state  in  which  something  is  wanted. 

To  DESTROY,  de-strM',  c  «.  To  overturn 
a  city,  to  race  a  building,  to  lay  waste,  to 
make  desolate ;. to  kill ;  to  pat  an  end  to,  to 
bring  to  nought. 

DESTROYER,  de-stroe'ir,  #.  96.  The  per- 
son that  destroys. 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  devstruc'te-bl.  liable 
to  destruction. 

DESTRUCTION,  dkstr&k'shun, ».  The  act 
of  destroying,  waste ;  murder,  massacre  ;  the 
state  of  *Deing  destroyed  j  in  theology,  eter- 
nal death. 

DE8TRUCnVELde-Btruktrv,a.  That  which 
destroys,  wasteful,  causing  ruin  and  devas- 
tation.. 

DESTRUCTIVELY,  de-struk'tfv-le,  ad. 
Ruinously,  mischievously. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS,  de-struk'tlv-nes,  $. 
The  quality  of  destroying  or  ruining. 

DESTRUCTOR,  de-struk'tur,  $.  166.  De- 
stroyer, consumer*  „ 

DEStJDATION,  des-u-da 'shun,  *.  A  pro- 
fuse and  inordinate  sweating. 

DESUETUDE,  deVswe-tude,  $.  834.  Ces- 
sation from  being  accustomed* 

DESULTORY,  deVul-tur-e,  612.     \  «.  Re- 

DESULTORIOUS,  dfe-ul-tore-fis,  J  moving 
from  thing  to  thing,  unsettled,  iramethodicaf. 
—See  Subsuitory. 

To  DESUME,  de-sume',  v.  a.  To  take  from 
any  thing.  *  v 

To  DETACH,  de-tAtsh',  v.  a.  To  separate, 
to  disengage ;  to  send  out  part  of  a  greater 
body  of  men  on  an  ekpedition, 

DETACHMENT,  de-t&tsh'mlut,  *.  A  body 
of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main  army. 

To  DETAIL,  de-tale',  v.  a.  To  relate  parti- 
cularly, to  particularise. 

DETAIL,  de-tile', «.  A  minute  and  parti- 
cular account. 

ToDETAIN,de-tane',r.a.  To  keep  that  which 
belongs  to  another;  to  withh<ild,  to  keep  back ; 
to  restrain  from  departure ;  to  hold  in  custody. 

DETAINDER,  dl-tane'dftr,  s.  96.  The  name 
of  a  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 

DETAINER,  de-ta'nur,  s.     He  that  holds 

v    back  any  one's  right,  he  that  detains. 

To  DETECT,  de-t&f ,  c  a.  To  discover, 
to  find  out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

DETECTER,  de-teVtur.  #. A  discoverer,  one 
'  that  finds  out  what  another  desires  to  hide. 

DETECTION,  de-tek'sh&n,  #.  Discovery  of 
guilt  or  fraud  ;  discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 

DETENTION,  de-ten'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
keeping  what  belongs  to  another  ;  confine- 
ment, restraint 

To  DETER,  de-teV,  v.  a.  To  discourage 
from  any  tiling. 

DETERMENT,  de-teVmint,  s.    Cause  of 

*    discouragement 

ToDETEROE,de  terje>.a.To  cleanse  a  sore. 

DETERGENT,  de-teVjent,  a.    That  which 

cleanses 

DETERIORATION,  de-te-re-o-ra'shun,  #. 
The  act  of  making  any  thing  wor%e. 

DETERMINABLEjcft-teVmc-ni-bl.a.  That 
which  may  be  certainly  decided. 
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DETERMINATE,  de-teVme-nate,a.9K  Li, 
mi  ted;  established;  conclusive;  fixed,  tesptate. 

DETERMINATELY.  de-teVme-nat*4e,  ad 
Resolutely,  with  fixeu  resolve. 

DETERMINATION,  de-tfr-me-nl'shun,  *. 
Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end ;  the  result 
of  deliberation  ;  judicial  decision. 

DETERMINATIVE,  de-tlrtne-nl-tir,  a. 
That  which  uncontrollably  directs  to  a  certain 

.   end  ;  that  which  makes  a  limitation. 

DETERMINATOR,de-teT-m4-na'tur,  #.621. 
One  who  determines. 

To  DETERMINE,  de-teVmm,  *.  a.  140.  To 

.  fix,  to  settle ;  to  fix  ultimately  ;  to  adjust,  to 
limit ;  to  influence  the  choice  ;  to  resolve ;  to 
decide,  to  put  an  end  to.  to  destroy. 

To  DETERMINE,  de-teVmln,  v. ».  Tocoa- 
,  elude ;  to  end  ;  to  come  to  a  decision  $  to  re- 
solve concerning  any  thing.        4 

DETERRATION,  de-teVra'ahun,  s.  Disco- 
very of  an?  thing  by  removal  of  the  earth. 

DETERSION,  de-tlr'shun,  #.  The  act  of 
cleansing  a  sore. 

DETERSIVE,  de-teVslv,  a.  158.  Having 
the  power  to  cleanse. 

DETERSIVE,  de-teYsiv,  a.  428.  An  appli- 
cation tlrnt  has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds. 

To  DETEST,  di-teSt',  c.tt  To  hate,  to  abhor. 

DETESTABLE,  de-tis  ti-bl,a.  Hateful,  ab- 
horred. 

DETESTA&LY,de-tes't*-ble,«l.  Hatefully, 
abominably. 

DETESTATION,  det-tea-ta'shuii,  s.  610. 
Hatred,  abhorrence,  abomination. 

DETESTER,de-teVtur,s.96.  One  that  hates. 

To  DETHRONE,  de-ttrone',  v.  a.  To  divest 
of  regality,  to  throw  down  from  the  throne. 

DETINUE,  de-tin's,  s.  508.  A  writ  that  lias 
against  him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels  de- 
livered him  to  keep,  refuses  to  deliver  then 

„   again. 

DETONATlON^et-o-nk'sfaun^.  Somewhat 
more  forcible  than  the  ordinary  crackling .  of 
salts  in  calcination,  as  in  the  going  off  of  the 
pulvis  or  aurura  fulminans,  or  the  like. 

To  DETONIZE,defto-nke,  v.  a.  To  calcine) 
with  detonation. 

To  DETORT,  de-tort',  v.  a.    To  wrest  from 

,  the  original  import 

To  DETRACT,  de-trikf,  v.  a.  To  derogate, 
to  take  away  by  envy  and  calumny. 

DETRACTOR,  de-traVtur,  s.  One  thai 
takes  away  another's  reputation. 

DETRACTION,  de-trik'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
taking  off  from  any  thing ;  scandal. 

DETRACTORY,  de-tutk'tur-e, 657.  Dejk- 
matory  by  denial  of  desert,  derogatory. 

DETRACTRESS,  de-truk'tres,  «.  A  censo- 
rious woman.' 

DETRIMENT,  deVtre-ment,  s.  Loss,  da- 
mage, mischief. 

DETRIMENTAL,  det-tre-meVrll,  a.  Mis- 
chievous,  harmful,  causing  loss. 

To  DETRUDE?  de-trood ,  e.  a.  To  thrust 
down,  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 

To  DETRUNCATE,  de-trung'kite,  t.  a.  To 
lop,  to  cut,  to  shorten* 

DETRUNCATION,  det-run-ka  shun,  s.  The 
act  of  lopping. 

DETRUSION,  de-titt'smm,  s.  The  act  of 
thrusting  down. 

To  DEVASTATE,  de-vaVtate,  r.  «.  To  Uy 
waste,  to  plunder.— See  Appendix. 
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DEVASTATION,  d2v-&s-ta'shun, «.  Waste, 

kawdt* 
BEGCE,  dose, «.    Two. 
T«  DEVELOP,  de-veTup,t>.o.    To  disen- 
gage from  something  that  enfolds. 
DIVERGENCE,  de-veYjense, «.  Declivity, 

declination*.. 
Tb  DEVEST,  de-v&f,  ».  a.    To  strip,  to 

deprive  of  clothes ;  to  take  away  any  thing 

pntd  ;  to  free  froni  any  thing  bad. 
DEV  EX,de-vekii',a.  B€ndingdown,declivous. 
DEVEXITY,  de-veVae-tc,  s.     Incurvation 

downwards. 
To  DEVIATE,  de've-ate,  t>. *.  542.  To  wan- 

der  from  the  right  or  common  way  j  to  go 

astray,  to  err,  to  siu. 
DEVIATION,  de-ve-a'shin, «.  The  act  of 

quitting  the  right  way,  errour ;  variation  fiom 

established  rule ;  offence,  obliquity  of  conduce 
DEVICE,  de-rice',  «.   A  contrivance,  a  stra- 


»,«_  ,  a  design,  a  scheme  formed  j  the  em- 
blem on  a  shield  ;  intention,  gexa'us. 
DEVIL,  deVvl,  s.  159, 406.   A  fallen  angel, 
the  tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 


DEVILISH,  deVvl-lsh,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
tjnalitirs  of  the  devil;  an  epithet  of  abhor- 
rence or  contempt. 

DEVILISHLY,  d£v'vl-lsh-le,  ad.  In  a  man- 
Der  suiting  the  devil. 

DEVIOUS,  de've-us,  a.  542.  Out  of  the 
'common. trade ;  wandering,  roviog,  rambling; 
**rmg,  going  astray  from  rectitude. 

To  DEVISE,  de-v  ke,  ©.  a.    To  contrive,  to 

invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 
To  DEVISE,  de-vW,  v.  n.    To  consider,  to 

contrive. 
DEVISE,  de-vlse',  *.    The  act  of  giving  or 

bequeathing  by  will. 

DEVISE,  dl-vW, «.    Contrivance. 

DEVISEE,  de- vrsur,  «.  A  contriver,  an  in- 
ventor. 

DEVITABLE,  deVe-ut-bl,  a.  Possible  to 
be  avoided. 

DEVITATION,  dev-e-ta'shun,  s.    The  act 

DEVOID,  de- void',  a.  Empty,  vacant ;  with- 
out  any  thing,  whether  good  or  evil.  - 

DEVOUR,  de-vwoV,«.  Service;  act  of  ci- 
vility or  obsequiousness. 

To  DEVOLVE,  de-v6V,e.  a.  To  roll  down; 
to  move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

To  DEVOLVE,  de-v6W,  v.  n.  To  fall  in 
succession  into  new  bands. 

DEVOLUTION,  dev-o-lo/shnn, «.  The  act 
of  rolling  down :  removal  from  band  to  hand. 

To  DEVOTE,  de-vote',  v.  a.  To  dedicate, 
to  consecrate;  to  addict,  to  give  up  to  ill;  to 

DEVOTODNESS/de-vo't&I-nes,!.  The  state 
of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

DEVOTEE, dev-vo-tee,*.  One erroneously 
or  auperstitJousIy  religions,  a  bigot ' 

DEVOTION,  de^vo'shun,  $.  piety,  acts  of 
self  gifm;  an  act  of  external  worship  ;  prayer, 
expression  of  devotion ;  the  state  of  the  mind 
under  a  strong  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God ;  an  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cere- 
mony ;  strong  affection,  ardent  love ;  dispo- 
sal, power. 

DEVOTIONAL,  de-vo'shun-i),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  devotion. 
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DEVOTIONALIST,  de-vo'shun-al-fet,  t.  A 

man  zealous  without  knowledge. 
To  DEVOUR,  de-vouY,  v.  a.    To  eat  up  ra- 
venously ;  to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity 

and  violence ;  to  swallow  op,  to  annihilate* 
DEVOURER,  de-vou'rur,  *.  98.     A  con- 

stimer,  he  that  devours* 
DEVOUT,  de-voat',  a.     Pious,  religions, 

devoted  to  holy  duties ;  filled    with    pious 

thoughts  ;  expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 
DEVOUTLY,  di- voutle,  ad.  Piously,  with 

ardent  devotion,  religiously. 
DEUSE,  dose,  s.    The  devil. 
DEUTEROGAMY,  da-ter^s/a-me,  «.  618. 

A  second  marriage. 
DEUTERONOMY,  dA-tir-oVo-me,  s.  513. 

The  second  book  of  the  Law,  being  the  fifth 

book  of  Moses* 
DEUTEROSCOPY,  du-ter-as'co-pe,  *.  The 

second  intention,  a  meaning  beyond  the  lite- 
'  ral  sense. 
DEW,  du,  s.  The  moisture  upon  the  ground. 
To  DEW,  do,  v.  a.    To  wet  as  with  dew,  to 

moisten. 
DEWBERRY,  do/beWe,  «.    The  fruit  of  a 

species  of  bramble. 

DEWBESPRENT,du-be-spr2nf,ptfrr.Sprin« 
kled  with  dew. 

DEWDROP,  da'drop, «.  A  drop  of  dew 
which  sparkles  at  sun-rise. 

DEWLAP,  dulap,  s.  The  flesh  that  hangs 
down  from  the  throat  of  oxen. 

DEWLAPT,  dulipt,  a.  Furnished  with 
dewlaps. 

DEWWORM,  du'w&rm,  s.  A  worm  found 
in  dew. 

DEWY,  d&'e,  a.  Resembling  dew,  partaking 
of  dew  ;  moist  with  dew. 

DEXTER,  d&cs'teV,  a.  The  right,  not  the  left 

DEXTERITY,  deks-teVe-te,  s.  Readiness 
of  limbs,  activity,  readiness  to  obtain  skill ; 
readiness  of  contrivance. 

DEXTEROUS,  diks'ter-us,  a.  Expert  at 
any  manual  employment,  active,  ready  ;  ex- 
pert in  management,  subtle,  full  of  expedients. 

DEXTEROUSLY,  dlks'tir-us-le,  ad.  Ex- 
pertly, skilfully,  artfully. 

DEXTRAL,deks'tril,a.  The  right,  not  the 
left: 

DEXTRAUTY,  d&s-tral'e-te,  «.  The  state 
of  being  on  the  right  aide. 

DIABETES,  dl-£be'tes,  t.  A  morbid  co- 
piousness of  urine. 

DIABOLICAL,  dl-a-bdTe-kal, )  a.  De vUish, 

DIABOLICK,  di-a-o6Tik?  509. J  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  the  devil. 

DIACODIUM,  dl-a-ko'de-um, «.  The  syrup 
of  poppies. 

DI  ACOUSTICS,  dl-4-ko4'stlks,«.  The  doc- 
trine of  sounds. 

DIADEM,  dl'a-d&n,  *.  A  tiara,  an  ensign 
of  royalty  bound  about  the  head  of  eastern 
mouarchs ;  the  mark  of  royalty  worn  on  the- 
head,  the  crown. 

DIADEMED,  dl'A-demd,  c.  S59.  Adorned 
with  a  diadem. 

DI  ADROM,  dll-drum,  s.  100.  The  lime  in 
which  any  motion  is  performed. 

DIjERESIS,  dl-eVe-sfs,  s.  124.  The  separa- 
tion or  disjunction  of  syllables. 
>     ty  Mr.  ftlierWIsn  ha»  given  the  l«ng  sound  or  t  10 
the  second  syiUblt  of  this  word,  contrary  to  tac  grus> 
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ral  practice,  which  ti  supported  by  tkt  most  general 
»vle  in  pronunciation,  flic  antepenultimate  accent, 
imleM  succeeded  by  a  diphthong,  always  eborteaathe 
vowel  It  falls  apon.  5.U.  Nor  doe*  tbe  diphthong  In 
this  word  preveut  tbe  shortening  power  of  tbc  accent 
any  moM  iban  In  C*smrea.  IW. 

DIAGNOSTIC*!,  di-4g-nos'tlk,  a.  A  symp- 
tom by  which  a  disease  is  distinguislied  from 
others. 

DIAGONAL,  dMa/o-nll,  a.  110.  Reaching 
from  one  angle  to  another. 

DIAGONAL,  dUg'i-nll, «.  A  line  drawn 
from  angle  to  angle. 

DIAGONALLY;  dUg'o-nal-e,  ad.  In  a 
diagonal  direction. 

DIAGRAM,  dl'a-grim,  «.  A  delineation  of 
peometrical  figures,  a  mathematical  scheme. 

DIAL,  dl'al,  a.  88.  A  plate  marked  with 
lines,  where  a  hand  or  shadow  shows  (he  hour. 

DIAL-PLATE,  dl'al-plato,  $.  That  on  which 
hours  or  lines  are  marked. 

DIALECT,  dtt-llkt, «.  The  subdivision  of 
a  language ;  style,  manner  of  expression;  Ian* 

fuage,  speech. 
ALECTICAL,dU-llVte-kil,«.  Logical, 
argumental. 
D1ALECTICK,  dU-l&'dk,  a.  Logick,  the 

art  of  reasoning. 
DIALING,  dMl-ling,  a.    The  art  of  making 
dials  ;  the  knowledge  of  shadows. 

DI  ALIST,dr*al-ll»t,*.  A  constructor  of  dials. 
DIALOGIST,  dl-al'lo-jlst,  a.  116.  A  speaker 

in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 
DIALOGUE,  di't-lflg,  s.  938.  A  conference, 

a  conversation  between  two  or  more. 

DIALYSIS,  dl-al'e-eis, a.  116.  The  figure 
in  rhetoric  by  which  syllables  or  words  are 
divided. 

DIAMETER,  dUm'e-t&r,  a.  116.  The  line 
which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curvilinear  figure*  divides  into  equal 
parts. 

DIAMETRAL,  dMm'xne-tril,  a.  Describ- 
ing the  diameter. 

DIAMETRALLYtdl-eWme-trll-e,**.  Ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

DIAMETRICAL,  dl-i-meVtre-kal,  a.  De- 
scribing a  diameter ;  observing  tbe  direction 

0^K  ea   ^aW  sn  assnj^Bi0)^snn* 

DIAMETRICALLY,  dl-a-meVtre-kil-e,  ad. 
In  a  diametrical  direction  ;  directly. 

DIAMOND,  di'A-mfind,  a.  The  most  valu- 
able and  hardest  of  all  the  gems. 

DIAPASON,  dl-*-pa'z6n,  a.  A  term  in  ma- 
sick  ;  an  octave,  the  most  perfect  concord. 

DIAPER,  dftUpur;  s.  98.  Linen  doth  woven 
in  figures ;  a  napkin. 

To  DIAPER,  dftt-pur,  v.. a.  To  variegate,  to 
diversify  ;  to  draw  flowers  upon  clothes. 

DIAPHANEITY,  di4-fit-*M-te,  $.  Trans- 
parency, pellucidness. 
DlAPHANICK,diXfib1k,«.eX)0.   Trans- 

£arent,  pellucid. 
APHANOUS,  dMffft-aas,  a.  618.  Trans- 
parent, clear- 
DlAPHORETICK,  dl4-fo-ret1k,  a.  Sudo- 

rifick,  promoting  perspiration. 
DIAPHRAGM,  dl'i-fi  am,  #.  889.    The  mid- 
riff, which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the 
body  from  the  lower ;  any  division  or  parti- 
tion which  divides  a  hollow  body. 
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DIARRHOEA,  dUi*re'a,  a,    A  tax  of  the 

DIAftRHOETICI^dUr-t^t1k^Prsasntin< 

the  flux  of  the  belly,  solntive,  purgative. 
DIARY,  dnt-re,  a.  An  account  of  every  day, 

a  journal.- 
DIASTOLE,  dt-4Vtft-le, «.  116.   A  figure  in 

rbetorick,  bv  which  a  snort  syllable  is  made 

long ;  the  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
DI ASTYLE,  di'is-tlle,  a.    An  intercolumi- 

ation  of  three  diameters. 

\y  The  reason  why  this  word  is  pronounced io  three 
syllables,  and  Diastole  In  four,  is,  that  ihe  latter  la 
perfect  Greek,  ttcrr<*4,  and  the  former  is  a  compound 
of  oar  own,  formed  from  itm  and  vatac,  a  pillar. 


same  reason  holds  good  for  pronouncing  y/soctpe,  an  di- 
vided Into  A-poc-ope;  and  Osteocopt    into  Q+te-o- 


eopt.  And  though  Johnson,  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  aocent  Diattyie  on  tbe  second  syllable,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  differ  from  them  by  placing;  the 
accent  on  tbe  lrst.— See  Acmdcwqf. 
DIATESSERON,dU-teVse-r6o,a.    An 

terval  m  mnsick. 
DIBBLE,  dlbT)l,  a.  405.  A  small  spade. 
DIBSTONE,  dlb'etoiie,  a.     A  little 

which  children  throw  at  another  stone. 
DICAC1TY,  de-kaVse-ti,  a.  124.   Pertneu. 

saociness* 
DICE,  dice,  a.*  The  plural  of  Die.— See  JKe. 
DICE-BOX,  dlce'b&s,  a.    The  box  fro* 

whence  the  dice  are  thrown. 
DICER,  dicer,  t.  96.    A  player  at  dice,  a. 

gamester. 
To  DICTATE,  dik'tate,  v.  o.  91.  To  deliver 

to  another  with  authority. 
DICTATE,  dik'tate,  a.  WL    Rule  or  maxim 

delivered  with  authority. 
DICTATION,  dik-ta'shin,  a.    Tbe  act  or 

practice  of  dictating. 
DICTATOR,  <Hk-ta'tur,  a.  521.     A  magi- 
strate of  Rome  made  in  times  of  exigence,  an4 

invested   with  absolute  authority ;   one  fct- 
.  vested  with  absolute  authority ;  one  whose 

credit  or  authority  enables  him  to  direct  the 

coadnet  or  opinion  of  other*  16U 
DICTATORIAL,  dk-ta-to'r£-Il,  a.  Aeitfco- 

ritative,  confident*  dogmatical. 

DICTATORSHIP,  dtk-tat&r-aJiip,  a.  T%» 
office  of  a  dictator  j  authority,  insolent  con- 
fidence. 

DICTATUREjd&.ta'tshoTe,  s.  The  office  of 

a  dictator. 
DICTION,  dfrthfo,*.     Style,  language, 

expression* 
DICTIONARY,  d1k'shim-*-re,  a.    A  book: 

containing  the  words  of  any  language*  a 

fcutary,  a  word-book. 

fy  A  few  years  ago  this  word  was  universally 
noonced  as  if  written  Dkcnary,  and  a  person  wmrtd 
have  been  thought  a  sedeat  it*  he  had  pron  on  sated  it 
according  to  its  orthography ;  but  snoh  has  been  Ihe 
taste  for  Improvement  in  speaking,  that  now  a  Mrsom 
wonttf  risk  tbe  imputation  of  vulgarity  should  be  f^e* 
noonce  tt  otherwise  than  ft  is  written. 

DID,  did.    The  preterit  of  Do ;  the  sign  of 

the  preter-iiDperfect  tense. 
DIDACTICAL,  de-ddk'te-kal,  *)  a.  Pieoep- 
DIDACTICK,  de-d4k't&,  124. J    ttve,  giir- 

nrg  precepts. 

DIDAPPER,  did  VpS»,  *•  A  bird  that 
dives  into  the  water, 

DIDASCALICK,  dJd-as-kaTik,  a.  125.  *0tt. 

Preceptive,  dldadiok. 
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MUST,  didst.  Tfce  second  person  of  the* 
preier  feme  of  Do.*-^8ee  Did. 

TODIE,dl,e.«.    To  trage,  to  colour. 

OIK  dl, a.  Colour,  tincture,  state,  hue  ac- 
quired. 

To  DIE,  dl,  v. ».  To  lose  life,  to  expire,  to 
pats  into  another  state  of  existence ;  to  perish, 
to  come  to  nothing;  in  theology,  to  perish 
**eri«*tingly »  to  languish  with  pleasure  or 
tenderness  ;  to  wither,  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  grow 
vapid*  as  liqaor. 

DIE,  dl,  a. ;  pi.  DICE,  dke.  A  small  cube, 
narked  oil  its  fines  with  numbers  from  one  to 
sis,  which  gamesters  throw  to  in  play ;  haaard, 
chance  ;  any  cobick  body. 

DIE,  dl, «. ;  pi.  DIES,  dlae.  The  stamp  used 
in  coinage. 

DIER,  di  if,  *.  98.  One  who  follows  the 
tiade  of  dying. 

DIET,  drtt,  s.  Food,  victuals ;  food  regn- 
islcdby  the jrolcs  of  medicine. 

To  DIET,  ore*,  v.  a.    To  give  food  to;  to 


board,  to  snpply  with  diet. 

To  DIET,  dVlt, «.  ».  To  eat  by  rales  of  phy- 
tic* ;  to  eat,  to  feed* 
DIET,  di'lt,  s.    An  assembly  of  princes  or 

Medicated 


DIET-DRINK,  dMt-drlnk,  «, 

DeSSry,  dMU-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ruiesof  diet. 

DIETER,  di'lt-tfir,  «.  Dd.  One  w4to  pre* 
scribes  rotes  for  eatin? 

DIETETIC  AL,  dl-e-tlt'e-kil,)#.  Relating 

DIETETIC*;.  dU-dtlk.  \  to  diet,  be! 
longing  to  the  medicinal  can  turns  about  the 
toe  of  food. 

To  DIFFER,  differ,  e.  n.08.  To  be  distin- 
guished from,  to  bare  properties  and  duali- 
u>s  not  the  same  with  those  of  another ;  \a 
contend,  to  be  at  variance  $  to  be  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

DIFFERENCE,  dlftftr-eiisev*.  *55.  State 
of  being  distinct  from  sofaething ;  the  quali- 
ties by  which  one  differs  from  another;  the  dis- 
proportion between  onftJhing  and  another;  dh- 
pate,  debate,  quarrel ;  dislmcHoti ;  point  In  I 
question,  ground  of  controversy ;  a  rogieal 
distinction. 

DIFFERENT,  dlfT  ur4nt,  d.  Distinct,  not 
the  same ;  of  many  contrary  qualities ;  un- 
file, dissimilar. 

DIFFERENTLY,  dlff ar-jnt-le,  ad.  In  a 
different  manner. 

DIFFICIL,  d!f fe-efi,  a.  Difficult,  nurd,  not 
easy ;  screwitons.    Not  hi  use. 

DIFFICULT,  diffe-kult,  a.  Hard,  not  easy; 
troublesome,  relations;  hard  to  please, peertsh. 

DIFFICULTLY,  diftfc-k&t-le,  ad.  Hardly, 
with  dHfienhy. 

DIFFICULTY,  difft-kui-te,  $.  Hardness, 
contrariety  to  easiness ; /that  which  is  hard  to 
accomplish;  distress,  Opposition;  perplexity 
iu  affairs ;  objection,  cariL 

To  BIFFIDE,  dif-flde',  o.  n.  To  distrust, 
to  hare  no  confidence  in* 

DIFFIDENCE,  difrt-dinse,  «,  -  Distrust, 
vast  of  confidence. 

DIFFIDENT,  dlffe-dent,  a.  Not  confident, 
aatceruiiu 

TtDIFFIND,difflnd',e.tt.TocleaTeintwo, 
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DIFFUSION,  dfrfish'Sn,  a.  Hie  act  of 
clearing — See  Abftusum. 

DIFFLATION,  tflf-fla'shftn, ».  The  act  of 
scattering  with  a  blast  of  wind. 

DIFFLUENCE,  dltto-lnse,   >*.  The  qua- 

DIFFLUENCY,d*rflft-en-se,  f  Uty  of  fell- 
ingjiway  on  all  sides. 

DIFFLUENT,  difflo-int,  a.  6*8.  Flowing 
erery  way,  not  filed. 

DIWORM,  dTffornVa.  Contrary  to  uni- 
form, baring  parts  of  different  structure,  as  a 
difform  flower,  one  of  which  the  leaves  are 
unlike  each  other. 

MFFORMTFY,  dif-foVme-tl,  a.    Diversity 

Of  form,  irregularity,  dissimilitude. 

To  DIFFUSE,  dlf-f&ze'  v.  a.  To  pour  out 
upon  a  plane ;  to  spread,  to  scatter. 

DIFFUSE*  dh-fuae',  a.    Scattered,  widely 

spread ;  copious,  not  concise. 

J3»  This  adjective  It  disUaguished  from  the  rarb  ia 
the  pronunciation  of  #,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Soon  sue  h  from  the  verb  to  we,  and  abuse  from 
to  abuse,  &c.  409.  This  auslogy  is' very  prevalent, 
•ad  seems  the  raasna  why  adjectives  endue  ia  situ 
hare  the  *  pare*  4«tt. 

DIFFUSED,  dfr-fuxd',  port,  a*  869.  WiW, 
uncouth,  irregular. 

DlFFUSEDLY,dlf.fu'zed-le^dJC4Widely> 
:   dispereedry. 

DIFFUSEDNESS,  dif-fa'a»k-n£s.  t.  S05. 
The  state  of  being  diffused,  dtsperston. 

DIFFUSELY,  dk-fasele,  ad.  Widely,  ex- 
tensirely ;  copiously. 

DIFFUSION,  dlf-fazhun,  $.  Dispersion, 
the  state  of  'oeing  scattered  erery  way  :  co- 
piousness, exuberance  of  style. 

DIFFUSIVE,  dir-to/siv,  a.  428.  Having  the 
quality  of  scattering  any  thing  erery  way; 
scattered,  dispersed;  extended,  in  full  ex- 
tension. 

DIFFUSIVELY,  dfr-ffatv-le,  ad.  Widely, 
extensively.  J 

DIFFUSIVENESS,  dlf-ru'ajv-nee,  *.  Extcn- 

r*,l£riudlSRfr,io,[|*  wwrtofconcifmiess. 

To  DIG,  dig,  r.  o.  preterit.  Dog  or  Digged, 
part.  nass.  Dug  ot  Digged.  To  pierce  with 
a  spade  ;  to  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it 

~?1LI£  3Kde '  to  P1®"*  witJl  *  •J*'P  point, 

T6  DIG,  djg.  e.  n.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

DIGEST,  di'j&t>  s.  498.    The  pandect  of 
,    the  civil  law. 

To  DIGEST,  dJ-j&t',  e.  a.  124,  To  distfi- 
bote  ii\to  various  classes  or  repositories,  to 
range  methodically ;  to  concoct  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  to  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler,  a  che- 
mical term :  to  range  luethodically  in  the 
mind  ;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  scheme,  or  me- 
thod ;  in  ehirurgery,  to  dispose  a  wound  to 
generate  pus  in  order  to  a  cure. 

To  DIGEST,  de-jSsf,  e.  a.  To  generate  mat- 
ter as  a  wound. 

DIGESTER,  d4-jeVt&r,«.    He  thatdigeata 

or  concocts  his  food ;  a  strong  vessel,  wherein 
to  boil,  with  a  very  strong  heat,  any  bony 
substances,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  a  fluid 
state ;  that  which  causes  or  strengthens  the 
concoctive  power. 

DIGESTIBLE  de-JeVte-bl,  a.    Capable  of 
being  digested. 

DIGESTION,  de-jis'tehin,  *    The  act  of 
concocting  food;  the  preparation  of 
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bj  a  chymical  heat ;  redaction  to  a  plan ;  the 
act  of  disposing  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 
DIGESTIVE,  de-jeVUv,   a.     Having   the 
power  to  cause  digestion  ;  capable  by  heat  to 
soften. aud  subdue  ;  disposiug,  methodising. 

DIGESTIVE,  de-jeVtiv,  s.  An  application 
which  disposes  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 

BIGGER,  -di^Kur,  «•  08.  One  that  opens 
the  ground  with' a  spade. 

To  DIGHT,  dito,  ©.  a.  392*  To  dregs,  to 
deck,  to  adorn.    Not  in  use. 

DIGIT,  dld'jh,  #.  The  measure  of  length 
containing  three  fourths  of  an  inch  ;  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  any 
of  the  numbers  expressed  by  single  figures. 

DIGITATED,  did'ie-ta-tfd,  a.  Branched 
out  into  divisions  like  fingers. 

DIGl^DI  ATION,  dl-glK-de4'shfa>'-  125. 
A  combat  with  swords,  any  quarrel. 

DIGNIFIED,  dlg'ne-fide,  a.  262.  Invested 
with  some  dignity. 

DIGNIFICATION,  dig-ne-fe-ka'shun,  #. 
Exaltation. 

ToDIGNIFY,dVne-fl,t>.«.18S.  To  advance, 
to  prefer,  to  exalt ;  to  honour,  to  adorn. 

DIGNITARY,  dig'ne-tA-re, «.  A  clergyman 
advanced  to  some  dignity,  to  some  rank  above 
that  of  a  parochial  priest. 

DIGNITY,  d  fcne-te,  #.  Rank  of  deration ; 
grandeur  of  mien ;  advancement,  preferment, 
nigh  place :  among  ecclesiasticks,  that  promo- 
tion or  preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction 
is  annexed. 

To  DIGRESS,  de-greV,  v. ».  124.  To  depart 
from  the  main  design ;  to  wander,  to  expa- 
tiate. 

DIGRESSION,  de-grieb/on,  *.  A  passage 
deviating  from  the  main  tenour ;  deviation. 

DIJUDICATION,  dl-jt-de-ka'shftn,  «.  125. 
Judicial  distinction. 

DIKE,  dike,  s.  A  channel  to  receive  water ; 
a  mound  to  hinder  inundations. 

To  DILACERATE,  de-las'se-iite,  «.  a.  124. 

•  To  tear*  to  rend* 

DILACERATION,  de-las-se-ra'shibv.  The 
act  of  rending  in  two. 

To  DILANIATE,  de -lane-ate,  v.  a.  125.  To 
mm,  to  throw  down. 

DILAPIDATION,  de-lAp-e-da'shin, «.  124. 
The  incumbent's  suffering  any  edifices  of  his 
ecclesiastical  living  to  go  to  rum  or  decay. 

DILATABILITY,  de-la-ta-bil'«-te, «.   The 

Sality  of  admitting  extension. 
ATABLE,  de-lk'ta-bl,  a.  405.    Capable 
of  extension. 
DILATATION, diMa-ta'shftn,  *.  530.    The 

•  act  of  extending  into  greater  space ;  the  state 

•  of  being  extended. 

To  DILATE,  de-late',  v.  a.  124.  To  extend, 
to  soresd  out ;  to  relate  at  large,  to  tell  dif- 
fusely and  copiously. 

To  DILATE,  de-late',  v.  n.  To  widen,  to 
•grow  wide  j  to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 

DILATOR,  de-la'tir,  j.  166.  That  which 
widens  ot  extends. 

WLATORINESS,  dlllttux-e-n^,  $.  Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

DILATORY,  dili-tur4,  a.  512.  Tardy, 
alow,  sluggiilv  —See  Domotick. 

DILECTION,  de-llk'shfin,  j.  124  The  act 
of  loving. 

DILEMMA,  dl-leVm!,  $.  119.    An  argu* 
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ment  equally  conclusive  by  .contrary  swpnoai- 
tfons ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 

DILIGENCE,  dire-jense,  *,  Industry,  as- 
siduity,. 

DILIGENT,  dft'2-j2nt,  a.  Constant  in  ap- 
plication ;  assiduous ;  constantly  applied,  pro- 
secuted with  activity. 

DILIGENTLY,  dift-jint-lc,  ad.  With  as- 
siduity,  with  heed  and  perseverance. 

DILL,  dll,  s.    An  herb. 

DILUCID,  de-lu'sid,  a.  124.  Clear,  not 
opaque ;  dear,  not  obscure. 

To  DILUCID  ATE,  de-la'se-date,  v. «.  To 
make  clear  or  plain,  to  explain. 

DILUCID ATION,  de-lo-se-da'shan,  *.  The 
act  pf  making  clear. 

DILUENT,  dilla-ent,  a.  Having  the  power 

to  thin  other  matter. 
DILUENT,  diHu-£nt,  $.    That  which  thins 

other  matter. 
To  DILUTE,  de-lte',  v.  a.  124.    To  make 

thin ;  -  to  make  weak. 
DILUTEE,  de-lu'tur,*.  That  which  makes 
-  any  thing  else  thin. 

DILUTION,  de-lushun,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing any  thing  thin  or  weak. 
DILUVI AN,  de-lu'vMn,  a.  124.    Relating 

to  the  deluge. 
DIM.  dim,  a.    Not  having  a  quick  sight ; 

dnli  of  apprehension;  not  clearly  seen,  obscure; 

obstructing  the  act  of  vision,  not  luminous. 

To  DIM,  dim,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken  f 
to  make  less  bright,  to  obscure. 

DIMENSION,  de-meVshon,  s.  124.  Space 
contained  in  any  thing,  bulk,  extern, capacity. 

DIMENSIONLESS,  de-meVshun-l&r  «. 
Without  any  definite  bulk. 

DIMENSIVE,  de-men'shya.  That  which 
marks  the  boundaries  or  outlines. 

DIMIDI  ATION,  d^-mld-de-a'ahun,  $.  The 
act  of  halving. 

To  DIMINISH,  de-min1sh,t>.a.l24.  To  make 
less  by  any  abscission  or  destruction  of  any 
part;  to  impair,  to  lessen,  to  degrade;  to 
take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  contrary  to  add. 
ty  What  has  beeo  observed  of  the  «  ending  «  apt. 

table  before  the  accent  is  applicable  to  the  i ;  they  an 

both  exactly  the  same  sound.— See  Uajpafc*. 

To  DIMINISH,  de-mlnlsh,  «.  m.  124.    T« 

frow  less,  to  be  impaired. 
MINISHINGLY,  de-mmlsh-lng-li,  oo\ 

In  a  manner  teuding  to  vilify.   . 
DIMINUTION,  dim-me-na'sh&n,  $.     Tho 

act  of  making  less ;  the  state  of  growing  leas ; 

discredit ;  in  architecture,  the  contraction  of 

a  diameter  of  a  column,  as  it  ascends. 
DIMJNUTIVE,de-infrna-ii7,a.  SmaU,Utt1e. 
DIMINUTIVE,  de-mfo'nu-tlv,  a.    A  word 

formed  to  express  littleness,  as  maniken,  itr 

English  a  little  man ;  a  small  thing. 
DIMINUTIVELY,  de-mk'na-dv4e,  est  In 

a  diminutive  manner.    • 

DIMINUTIVENE8S,  de-mfa'n6-t!v-nis,  s. 

Smalluess,  littleness,  pettyuesa. 
DIMISH,4im'ish,  a.    Somewhat  dim. 

DIMISSORY,dlm'Is-sur-'re,a.  That  by  which 

a  man  is  dismissed  to  another  jurisdiction. 

tJ  I  bsve  followed  Dr.  Joboson't  aceeatoatloa  of 
this  word,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  Hums  Mr, 
Suerldan't.— See  Rkpmng '  Dictionary  aaaertbJs  wet*. 
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IttttlTY,  dlm'e-te,  9.  A  fine  kind  of  fus- 
tian, or  cloth  of  cotton* 

J)IMLY,  dfanle, «.  Not  with  a  quick  sight, 
not  with  *  clear  perception ;  not  brightly,  not 
luminously. 

DIMNESS,  dim'nis,  s.  Dulnessof  sight; 
want  of  apprehension,  stupidity. 

DIMPLE,  dim'pl,  *.  405.  Cavity  or  depres- 
sion in  the  cheek  or  chin. 

ToDiMPLE,dlm'p1,  r.a.  To  sink  in  small 
cavities. 

DIMPLED,  dWpld,  a.  405.    Set  with  dim- 

dImPLY,  dimple,  a;    Foil  of  dimples. 

DIN,  din,  ».  A  loud  noise,  a  violent  and 
continued  sound. 

To  DIN,  din,  v.  a.  To  stun  with  noise ;  to 
inpeess  with  violent  and  continued  noise. 

To  DINE,  dine,  *. ».  To  eat  the  chief  meal 
about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

To  DINE,  dine,  v.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to, 
*°fc«d.  ,    ,  ,    „ 

DINETICAL,  cCe-nlfi-kal, a.  124.  Whirl- 
ing  round,  vertiguious. 

To  DING,  ding,  v.  a.  To  dash  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  impress  with  force. 

To  DING,  ding,  v.  a.  To  blaster,  to  bounce, 
to  buff. 

DING-DONG,  ding-do**/,  s.  A  word  by 
which  the  sound  of  bells  u  imitated. 

DINGLE,  dkg'gl,  i,  405.  A  hollow  be- 
tween hills. 

DINING-ROOM,  dVning-room,  t.  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  the  hoote. 

DINNER,  dnrtror,  *.  08.  The  chief  meal, 
the  s*eaJ  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

DINNER-TIME,  dm'nftr-tlme,  t.  The  time 
of  dining. 

DINT,  dint,  a.  A  blow,  a  stroke ;  the  mark 
ssede  by  a>  blow ;  violence,  force,  power. 

To  DINT,  dint,  t>.  a.  To  mark  with  a  ca- 
vity ;y  a  blow. 

DlriUMERATlON,  dUa-mer-k'shon,  $. 
It5«    The  act  of  numbering  out  singly. 

DIOCESAN,  dUs'se-sin,  $.  116  A  bi- 
shop as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or 
Hock. 

DIOCE8S,  dVi-sIs,  $.  The  circuit  of  every 
bishop's  j  nrisdictlon. 

DIOPTRICAL,  dl-6ptre-kal,  \s.  Afford- 

DIOPTRICK,  dl-Vfrlk.  116.  J  ing  a  me- 
dium for  the  sight*  assisting  the  sight  in  the 
view  of  distant  objects. 

DIOPTRICKS,  dMp'trfks.  s.  500.  A  part 
of  optica* ,  treating  of  the  different  refractions 
of       light. 

DIORTHROSIS,  dUor-Mro'sis,  *.  520.  An 
operation  by  which  crooked  members  are 
niadr  even. 

To  WP/dfp,  v.  n.  To  immerge,  to  put  into 
any  Jiouor ;  to  moisten,  to  wet ;  to  engage  in 
any  affair ;  to  engage  as  a  pledge. 

To  DIP,  dip,  e. «.  To  immerge ;  to  pierce ; 
to  enter  slightly  into  any  thing ;  to  drop  by 
chance  into  any  mass,  to  choose  by  chance. 

DIPCHICK,  dfytsbjk,  a.  The  name  of  a 
bird. 

DIPCTALOUS,  di-peYtlk,  «.  U0.   Har- 

jar  two  flower  leaves. 
WH7HONG,  dip'fAong,  $.  419.    Acoa- 

*"*    of  tare  vowels  to  form  one  sound. 
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DIPLOMA,  de-proW,  s.  124,    A  letter  o# 

writing  conferring  some  privilege. 
DIPPER,  dip'p&r,  «.  96.    One  that  dips. 

Generally  applied  to  one  who  baptises  by 

{ dunging  in  trie  water. 
PPING-NEEDLE,dip'piag-nee-dl,*.  A 
device  which  shows  a  particular  property  of* 
the  magnetics  needle. 

DIPS  AS,  dlp'sas,  *.  A  serpent  whose  bite 
product!  unquenchable  thirst. 

DIPTOTE,  dip'tote,  s.  A  noun  consisting 
of  two  cases  only. 

DIPTICK,  diptlk,  s.  A  register  of  bishops 
and  martyrs. 

DIRE,  dire,  a.    Dreadful,  dismal,  horrible. 

DIRECT,  de-rikf ,  a.  134.  Straight,  not 
crooked ;  not  oblique,  not  collateral ;  appa- 
rently tending  to  some  end  >  open,  not  ambi- 
guous; plain,  express. 

To  DIRECT,  de-rekt',  v.  a.  117.  Te  aim  in 
a  straight  line ;  to  point  against  as  a  mark ;  to 
regulate,  to  adjust  ;  to  prescribe  certain  mea- 
sure, to  mark  out  a  certain  course ;  to  order, 
to  command. 

DIRECTER,  de-rik'tir,  s.    One  that  di- 
,  reels ;  an  instrument  that  serves  to  guide  any 
manual  operation. 

DIRECTION,  de-rjk'shun,  «.  Aim  at  a 
certain  point ;  motion  impressed  bj  a  certain 
impulse;  order,  command,  prescription. 

DIRECTIVE,  d^-reVtlv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  direction ;  informing,  showing  the 

DIRECTLY,  de-r!kt4i,  ad.  In  a  straight 
line,  rectilineally  -,  immediately,,  apparently, 
without  circumlocution. 

)£T  In  this  word  we  have  an  butane*  of  *  different 

f>rounnciatWta  in  the  •ropbttlcal  and  collooaial  nse  of 
t.  If  we  wUh  to  be  very  distinct  or  forceful,  we  fre- 
quently pronounce  the  i  long,  is  in  dial;  bat  in  com- 
mon conversation  we  give  this  letter  the  sound  of  e, 
according  to  analogy.  117,  !**• 

DIRECTNESS,  de-rlkfnis,  #.  Straight- 
ness,  tendency  to  any  point,  the  nearest  way. 

DIRECTOR,  de-reVtur,  t.  166.  One  that 
has  authority  over  others,  a  superintendant ; 
a  rule,  an  ordinance  ;  an  instructor ;  one  who 
is  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience ;  an  instru- 
ment in  surgery,  by  which  the  band  is  guided 
in  its  operation. 

DIRECTORY,  de-rek'tir-t,  s.  512.  The 
book  which  the  factious  preachers  published 
in  the  Rebellion  for  the  direction  of  their  sect 
in  acts  of  worship. 

DIREFUL,  dire'Ml,  «.    Dire,  dreadful. 

DIRENE8S,  dlre'n**,  «.  Dismabiese*  hor- 
ror, heinousness. 

DIRECTION,  dl-reVshon*».  126.    the  act 


of  plundering, 
iurje,  s. 


A  mournful  ditty,  a  song 


DIRGE,  d( 

of  lamentation. 
DIRK,  dork,  s.    A  kind  of  dagger. 
DIRT,  dnrt, «.  108.    Mad,  filth,  mire ;  mean* 

ness,  sordidness. 
To  DIRT,  d&rt,  «.  a.    To  foal,  to  beshire. 
DIRTPIE,  dirt-pi1,  s.    Forms  moulded  by 

children  of  clay. 

DIRTILY,  durf  e-le,  ad.  Nastily ;  meanly, 
sordidly. 

DIRTINESS,  d&rt'l-nes,  $.  Nastiness,  filtb~ 
iness,  foulness;  meanness,  baseness,  sordid- 
ness. 
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DIRTY,  dlrt'e,  a.    Foul,  nasty ;  mean,  de- 
spicable. ' 
To  DIRTY,  dirtfe,  v.  a.    To  foal,  to  soil ; 

to  disgrace)  to  scandalize. 
DIRUPTION,   dl-rOp'shun,  $.    125.    The 
act  of  bursting  or  breaking  i  the  state  of  burst- 
ing or  breaking. 
DIS,  d!s,  or  dla,  425, 435.    An  inseparable 
particle  used  in  composition,  implying  com- 
monly a  privative  or  negative  signification  of 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  as,  to  atm,  to 
disarm;  to  jam,  to  disjoin;  &c 
\y  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary, 
b  on  (bU  inseparable  pre  potit  ion,  the  *b  always  sharp 
and  hissing ;  bat  when  the  accent  It  on  the  second  syl- 
lable the  *  will  be  either  hissing  or  blitzing,  according 
to  the  nature  of  Che  consecutive  letter.    That  is,  if  a 
sharp  mate,  as  p,  tt  &e.  succeed,  the  preceding  *  must 
be  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispose,  distaste, 
&c  j  but  if  a  flat  mute,  as  b,  d,  etc.  or  a  vowel  or  a  li- 
quid, begin  the  next  syllable,  the  foregoing  s  must  be 
sounded,  like  a,  as  disburse,  disdain,  Sic, ;  but  if  the 
secondary  accent  be  on  this  inseparable  preposition, 
Ma,  as  in  disbelief,  &r.  the  s  retains  iU  pare  hissing 
strand.    Dismal,  which  seems  to  be  an  objection  to 
the  first  part  of  this  rule,  is  in  reality  a  confirmation 
of  it ;  for  the  first  syllable  in  this  word  is  not  a  prept- 
situm, but  a  contraction  of  the  I<aiin  word  dies;  mud 
dismal  is  evidently  derived  from  dies  malus.    For 
want  of  this  clue  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  *  pure  to 
disgrace,  disguise*  tec. 

DISABILITY,  dis4-bfrl-te, a.  454.   Want 

of  power  to  do  any  thing,  weakness ;  want  of 
proper  qualifications  for  any  purpose,  legal 
impediment. 

To  DISABLE,  dk-fc/bl,  v.  a.  454.  To  deprive 
of  natural,  force  :  to  deprive  of  usefulness  or 
efficacy  ;  to  exclude  as  wanting  proper  quali- 
fications. 

To  DISABUSE,  dls4-bW,  «.  a.  To  set 
free  from  a  mistake,  to  set  right,  to'  unde- 
ceive, 

PISACCOMMODATION,  dis-tc-cftm-mo- 
da'shQn.  *,  The  state  of  being  unfit  or  un- 
prepared. 

To  DISACCUSTOM,  dMk-kfts'tum,  «.  a. 
To  destroy  the  source  of  habit  by  disnse  or 
contrary  practice. 

DISACQUAmTANC£,dis4k.kwint&iise9 
s.  Disuse  of  familiarity. 

DISADVANTAGE,  dtad-yan'taje,  #.  90. 
Loss,  injury  to  interest ;  diminution  of  any 
Uiiug  desirable ;  a  state  not  prepared  for  de- 
fenoe. 

DISADVANTAGEABLE,dis4d-Yan'ta-ja- 
bl,  a.  405.  Contrary  to  profit,  producing 
loss* 

DISADVANTAGEOUS,  dlsad-van-ta'jns, 
a.  Contrary  to  interest,  contrary  to  conve- 
nience* 

DISADVANTAGEOUSLY,dls4d-van-ta'- 
jus-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  inte- 
rest or  profit. 

DlSADVANTAGEOUSNESS,  dla4d-van- 
ta^&s-nis, a.  Contrariety  to  profit,  incon- 
venience. 

DISAD  VENTUROUS,  d1s4d-veVtshu-rus, 
a.    Unhappy,  unprosper  ous. 

To  DIS  AFFECT,  dk-Af-fSkt',  «.  <t.    To  fill 

with  discontent 
DISAFFECTED,  dis4f-fSk't£d,  par/  a.  Not 

disposed  to  seal  or  affection. 

DISAFFECTEDLY,  d1s4f*f*k't4d -rb,  ad. 
AiW  a  disaffected  manner. 
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DISAFFECT^DNESS,  dls-Af-feVtSd-ne1*, 
s.  The  quality  o(  being  disaffected. 

DISAFFECTION,  dk4f-f&'shun,  a.  Want 
of  zeal  for  the  reigning  prince. 

DISAFFIRMANCE,  d»4f-f£r'man*e,  a. 
Confutation,  negation. 

To  DISAFFOREST,  dis4f-foVrfst,  o.  a.  To 
throw  open  to  common  purposes,  from  the 
.privileges  t  f  a  forest  . 

To  DISAGREE,  dia4-gr£e',  v.*.  To  differ, 
not  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  opposition. 

DISAGREEABLE,  dle4-gree'A-bl,  a.  Con- 
trary, unsuitable ;  un pleasing,  offensive. 

DIS  AGREEABLLNESS,  dfc4-grie'a-bl- 
nls,  8.    Unsuitablenesf ,  contrariety ;  un- 

fileasantness ;  offensiveness. 
S AGREEMENT,  d]&4-gW;eWnt,  s.  Dif- 
ference,  dissimilitude;  difference  of  opinion. 

To  DISALLOW,  d!s4l-loa',  v.  a.  To  deny 
authority  to  any  ;  to  consider  as  unlawful ;  to 
censure  ny  some  posterior  act 

To  DISALLOW,  d!s4l-lo&',  v. ».  To  re- 
fuse permission,  not  to  grant. 

DISALLOWABLE,  dls4l-lott'a-bl,  a.  Not 
allowable.  , 

DISALLOWANCE,  dls4l4oQance,  a.  Pro. 

hibition.  _ 

To  DISANCHOR,  dls-ank'kur, «.«.  454.  To 

deprive  a  ship  of  its  anchor. 
To  DISANIM  ATE,  dk-Ve^mite,  v. a.  454. 

To  deprive)  of  life ;  to  discourage,  to  deject. 
DIS  ANIMATION,  dir>in-e-mi'shon,  a.  Prf- 

yation  of  life. 
To  DISANNUL,  dls4n-nul',  v.  a.    To  an- 
nul, to  deprive  of  authority,  to  vacate. 
DI8ANNULMENT,db4n-nurment,«.  The 

act  of  making  void. 
To  DISAPPEAR,  dis4p-pere',  v.  n.    To 

be  lost  to  view,  to  vanish  out  of  sight 
To  DISAPPOINT,  dis4p-pouit',  v.  a.    To 

defeat  of  expectation,  to  balk-. 
DISAPPOINTMENT,  dfe4p-pouit'iu2nt, a. 

.Defeat  of  hopes,  miscarriage  of  expectations. 

DISAPPROBATION,  dls4p-pi4-ba'8hun, 

s.    Censure ,  condemnation. 
To  DISAPPROVE,  dis4p-proov/,  v.  a.    To 

dislike,  to  censure. 
To  DISARM,  drz4rm',  v.  a\  454.    To  spoil 

or  divest  of  arms. 
To  DISARRAY,  dls4r-ra',  v.  a.  To  undress 

any  one. 
DISARRAY,  d!s4r-ra',  a.    Disorder,  con- 
fusion: undress. 
DISASTER,  dfcaVtar,  a.  454.    The  blast 

or  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet ;  mtsfor- 
.  tunc,  grief,   mishap,  misery. 
To  DISASTER,  dk4s'tur,  v.  a.    To  blast 
-  by  an  unfavourable  star ;  to  afflict,  to  mischief. 
DISASTROUS,  diz4s'trua,   a.    Unlucky, 

unhappy,  calamitous  j  gloomy,   threatening 

misfortune. 
DISASTROUSLY,  dfe4s'trus-li,  ad.    la  a 

dismal  mariner. 
DIS  ASTRO  US  NESS,  d?z4s'trfis-n!s,  a.  Un- 

luckiness,  unfortunateness. 
To  DISAVOUCH,  dfe4*Yoatsh',  v.  a.    To 

retract  profession,  to  disown. 
To  DI8 AVOW,  dfs4-voa',  p.  a.  To  disown, 

to  deny  knowledge  of. 
DISAVOWAL,  <dfc4-vM'al,  s.    DeniaL 


DB  MS 

WS A  VOWMENT,*^.  varmint,  t.  De- 
nial. ^ 

To  Dig  AUTHORISE*  dls-aVtf  o-rlze,  t.  a. 
464.    To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 

To  DISBAND,  dk-btad', e.  a.  435.  To  dis- 
miss from  military  service. 

To  DISBAND,  disvbanef,  ©.».  To  retire 
from  military  service ;  to  separate. 

9fc*l&BAfeK,diV4»frk',t>.a.   To  land  from 

DISBELIEF,  dis-be-leef,  «.  425.    Refusal 

of  credit,  denial  of  belief. 
To  DISBELIEVE,  dfe-be-leeV,  t>.  a.   Not  to 

credit,  not  to  hold  true. 
MSBELIRVER,  dfe-be-le'var,  s.  One  who 

refuses  *  osmoi. 

ToDISBENCH,dl&>bintsh',e.a\.  To  drive 
seat.  _  _ 

flo- 


To  DISBRANCH,  dix-brintflh>.  a.  To 
parate  or  break  off. 

To  DISBUD,  dk-bikf.  «.  a.  To  take  away 
the  •pries-  newly  put  forth. 

To  DISBURDEN,  dlz-bfo'dn,  e.  a.  To  un- 
load, to  disencumber ;  to  throw  off  a  burden. 

To  DISBURDEN, dnvbor'dn,  v.*.  To  ease 
tfaa  mind* 

To  DISBURSE,  dfe-borse7,  e.  a.  To  spend 
or  lav  oat  mora  v. 

DISBURSEMENT,  dk-banteait,  s.  A  dis- 
bursing or  laying  not 

DISBURSER,dk-b6ysdr,5.  One  that  dis- 
burses. 

DttCALCEATED,  dls-karahe-a-t&l,a.»57. 
Stripped  of  shoes. 

DISCALCEATION,  dm-Ul-ahe-a'shib,  a, 
SJr\    The  act  of  polling  oft  the  shoes. 

To  DISC  ANDY,  dte-kin-de,  *.  «*  To  dis- 
solve, to  melt 

To  DISCARD,  dts-ktrd'.  e.  a.  To  throw 
oat  of  the  hand  soch  cards  as  are  useless ;  to 
caseharge  or  eject  from  service  or  employment 

DISC  AtfNATE,dl5-kiVnate,a.  01.  Stripped 
of  flesh* 

T6DI8CASE,  db-kW,  e.  a.  To  strip,  to 
undress. 

To  DISCERN,  dk-seW,  e.  a.  151.  To  de- 
scry, to  see :  to  judge,  to  have  knowledge  of; 
to  oistinguisii ;  to  make  the  difference  between. 

To  DISCERN,  decern',*,  a.  To  make  dis- 
tinction. 

HISCERNER.  dlsvseVnnr.  s.  96.  Disco- 
verer, he  that  descries ;  judge,  one  that  has 
the  power  of  distinguishiug. 

DISCERNIBLE,  dk-zeYne-bl,  a.  Disco- 
verable, perceptible,  distinguishable,  appa- 
rent 

DISCERMBLENESS,  dfe-aeVn^bl-nea,  s. 
Visible  ties*. 

DISCERNIBLY,  cHs>zeVne-ble,  ad.  Per- 
ceptibly, apparently. 

DISCERNING.  dla-z&nlng,  part  a.  Ju- 
dicious, knowing. 

DISCERNINGLY,  dlavzeVhrng-le.  ad.  Ja- 
didously,  rati«wially.  acutely. 

OTSCERNMENT,  dU-zirn'ment,  t.  Judg- 
ment, p«wer  of  distinguishing. 

To  DISCERP,  dU-serp,   v.  a.    To  tear  in 

DBCERPTIBLE,  dls-serp'te-bl,  a.    Fran- 
"  *  5»  separable. 


4*6,  *MS  46*. 
*  Lutbledess  to  be  destroyed  by  disunion  of 

DISCERPTTON,d)s-sSrp/shuntf.  /fteact 
of  pulling  to  pieces; 

To  DISCHARGE,  dls-tana^e/,  t>.  a.  Ttodfe- 
burden ;  to  disembark ;  to  give  vent  to  any 
thing,  to  let  fly ;  to  let  off  a  eon ;  to  clear  .a 
debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  front  obligation ; 
to  absolve :  to  perform,  to  execute  ;  to  pat 
away,  to  obliterate ;  to  divest  of  any  office  or 
employment ;  to  dismiss,  to  release. 

To  DISCHARGE,  dU-Uhirje',  «.  a.  To  dis- 
miss itself,  to  break  up. 

DISCHARGE,  dis-tsrfije',  *.    Vent,  ex- 

. :  plosion,  emiestott';  matter  vented ;  dismission 
from  an  office ;  release  from  an  obligation  or 

.  ■  penalty  ;  performance,  execution ;  an  acquit- 
tance from  a  debt 

DISCHARGER,  dk-tshs^fir.  *.  He  that 
discharges  in  any  manner;  be  that  fires  a  gun. 

DISCINCT,  dl8-slnkt>  Uaguarded,  loosely 
dressed. 

ToDISCIND,dis-siad',c.a.  To  divide,  to 
cut  in  pieces. 

DISCIPLE,  dU-fll'Rl,  s.  405.    A  scholar. 

DISCIPLE3HIP,  dis-fllplHBhlp^.  The  state 
or  function  of  a  disciple,  . 

DISCIPLINABLE,  dle'se-plta-A-bl,  a*  Gs> 


Discfeiir^^- 


MBCI 


tNABLENESS*  dm'se-mftU**- 
nlfe  *<    Capacity  of  instruction. 
DISCIPLINARIAN,  dls-se-plhvare4n,  <t 

DISCI^UN  ARIAN? d W-plfo-a're-in. ». 
One  who  Titles  or  teaches  with  great  strictness  » 
a  follower  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  so  called 

Pertaining  to  discipline.  . 

DFSCSl^E^  dlsV-plln,  s.  U0.  Ednoa- 
tlon,  yistrucuon ;  role  of  government,  orders 
mllltaty  regulation;  a  state  of  subjection; 
chastisement,  correction. 

To  DISCIPLINE,  dnVsl-plm,  v.  a.  To  edu- 
cate, to  instruct ;  to  keep  in  order ;  to  correct* 
to  chastise;  to  reform. 

To  DISCLAIM,  d?8-klW,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
own, to  deny  any  knowledge  of. 

DISCLAIMER,  dfe-kla'mur,  s.  98.  One 
that  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces, 

To  DISCLOSE,  dis-kloze'.  v.  a.  To  unco- 
ver, to  produce  from  a  hidden  state  to  open 
view  ;  to  open ;  to  reveal,  to  tell. 

DISCLOSER,  dfls-klo'sftr,  a.  One  that  re- 
veals or  discovers. 

DISCLOSURE,  dls-klo'shftre,  s.  452.  Dis- 
covery, production  into  view ;  act  of  reveal- 
ing any  secret 

DISCOLORATION,  dis-kdl-o-ra'shSn,  a. 
The  act  of  changing  the  colour ;  the  act  of 
staining ;  change  ©/colour  stain,  die. 

ToDISCOLOUR, dls-knl'ror,  r.  a.  To  change 
from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 

To  DISCOMFIT,  db-kim-f it,*,  a.  To  de- 
feat, to  vanquish. 

DISCOMFIT,  dis-kim'iit,  s.  Defeat,  over- 
throw. 

DISCOMFITURE,  dls-kWf Ityore,  a.  De- 
feat, rout,  overthrow. 

DISCOMFORT,  dis-kum'f&rt,  *.  MM.    Urn- 


ERPTUBILITY,  dU-slrp'te-pil'e-te,  #.        easiness,  melancholy,  ajoota, 
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To  DISCOMFORT,  dis-kfen'iurt,  *.  a.    To 

Brieve,  to  sadden,  to  deject. 
DISCO  MFORTABLE,  difi-kum'fur'tA-bl,  a. 

One  that  is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort ; 

that  causes  sadness.  • 
To  DISCOMMEND,  db-kAm-m&id',  e.  a. 

To  blame,  to  censure. 
DISCOMMENDABLE,d?8-k6m'me,n-d4-bl, 

o.— See  Commendable.  Blameable,  censurable. 
DISCOMMENDABLENESS,       dfs-k6m'- 

min-dA-bl-nis,  s.    Blameableness,  liable- 
nets  to  censure. 
DISCOMMENDATION,  dnvkcWmen-da- 

shun,  s.    Blame,  censure. 
DI8COMMENDER,   dk-koWmin'dur,   $. 

One  that  discommends. 
To  DISCOMMODE,   dlB-koni-mode',  v.  a. 

To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  molest. 

DISCOMMODIOUS,  dis-koWmoMe-ns,  or 
dls-koni-mo'je-us,  a.  Inconvenient,  trou- 
blesome.— See  Commodious 

DISCOMMODITY,  dfe-kom-mod'e-te,  #. 
Inconvenience,  disadvantage,  hurt. 

To  DISCOMPOSE,  dis-k6m-poze',  v.  a.  To 
\ttsorder,  to  unsettle ;  to  raffle ;  to  'disturb  the 
temper ;  to  offend ;  to  displace. 

DISCOMPOSURE,  dk-kom-po'zbure,  «. 
Disorder,  perturbation. 

To  DISCONCERT,  dla-kcWrt',  «.  a.  To 
unsettle  the  mind,  to  discompose. 

DISCONFORMITY,  dis-kftn-foVmi-tt,  «. 
Want  of  agreement. 

DISCONGRUITY?dis.k6n-grue-te,t.  Dis- 
agreement, inconsistency. 

DISCONSOLATE,  dts-Wso-late,  a.  91. 
Without  comfort,  hopeless,  sorrowful. 

DISCONSOLATELf,dk-kon'so-lite-le,ad. 
In  a  disconsolate  manner,  comfortlessly. 

DISCONSOLATENESS,    dfe-k6n'so-late- 

nle,  «•    The  state  of  being  disconsolate. 
DISCONTENT,  dls-kAn-tenf,  «.    Want  of 

content,  uneasiness  at  the  present  state, 
DISCONTENT,   dls-Un-tlnf.  a.    Uneasy 

at  the  present  state,  dissatisfied. 
To  DISCONTENT,  dis-k6n-t!nr, «.  «.    To 

dissatisfy,  to  make  uneasy. 
DISCONTENTED,  dis-kftn-teVtSd,  pari. a. 

Uneasy,  dissatisfied. 
DISCONTENTEDNESS,  dls-kon-ten'-tid- 

ne*s,  #.    Uneasiness,  dissatisfaction. 
DISCONTENTMENT,  dls-ltfln-teWmAnt, , 

s.    The  state  of  discontent 
DISCONTINUANCE,dls-kdn-tk'o-inse,#. 

Want  of  cohesion  of  parts ',  a  breaking  off ; 

cessation,  intermission.  ^ 

DISCONTINUATION.dis-kftn-tk-u^'shun 

s.    Disruption  of  continuity,  separation. 
To  DISCONTINUE,  dis-kon-tfn'u,  t>.  n.  To 

lose  the  cohesion  ot  parts ;  to  lose  an  esta- 
blished or  prescriptive  custom. 
Ito  DISCONTINUE,  dis-kftn-t V&,  e. a.  To 

leave  off,  to  cease  any  practice  or  habit. 
DISCONTINUITY,  dls-kon-te-n6ye-te,  *. 

Disunityof  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 
DISCONVENIENCE,  dls-k6n-ve'ne-ense, 

s.    Incongruity,  disagreement 

DISCORD,  discord,  M.  492.  Disagreement, 
opposition,  mutual  animosity ;  difference,  or 
contrariety  of  qualities;  in  masick,  sounds 
not  of  themselves  pleasing,  but  necessary  to 
be  miacd  with  others. 


To  DISCORD,  dlt-fcord',  e,  a.  49*.  To  dis> 
agree,  not  to  suit  with. 

DISCORDANCE,  dis-korUinse,  ">  m        ' 

DISCORDANCY,  dls-kor'din-se,  S  Dli~ 
agreement,  opposition,  inconsistency. 

DISCORDANT,  dis-kcYdant,  a.  Inconsist- 
ent, at  variance  with  itself ;  opposite,  contra- 
rious. 

DISCORDANTLY,  dnvkoVdint-le.  ad.  In- 
consistently, in  disagreement  with  itself;  in 
disagreement  with  another. 

To  DISCOVER,  dis-kQT-ur,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
close, to  bring  to  light ;  to  make  known;  lb 
find  oat,  to  espy. 

DISCOVERABLE,  disAnVfa-t-U.  a.  That 
which  may  be  found  out ;  apparent,  exposed 
to  view. 

DISCOVERER,  dis-kuYor.ur,  s.  One  that 
finds  any  thing  not  known  before ;  a  scoutV 
one  who  is  put  to  descry  the  enemy. 

DISCOVERY,  dis-kaVur4,*.&55.  The  act 
of  finding  any  thing  hidden  ;  the  act  of  reveal- 
ing or  disclosing  an  v  secret 

DISCOUNT,  dnVkSftnt,  $.  818,  402.  The 
sum  refunded  in  a  bargain. 

To  DISCOUNT,  dis-kount',  e.  a.  To  count 
back,  to  pay  back  again. 

To  DISCOUNTEN  ANCE^koun'ti-nAns, 
c.  a.  To  discourage  by  cold  treatment ;  to 
abash ;  to  put  to  shame. 

DISCOUNTENANCE,  duvkfiftn'te-nans,  «. 
Cold  treatment,  unfriendly  regard: 

DISCOUNTENANCER,  dls-koftn'te-ninn 
but,  t.  08.  One  that  discourages  by  cold 
treatment. 

To  DISCOURAGE,  d?s-karl4je,  v.  a.  814. 
To  depress,  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  de« 
ter,  to  fright  from  any  attempt 

DISCOURAGER,  dfc-kirtfa>-ur,  #.  One 
that  impresses  diffidence  and  terror. 

DISCOURAGEMENT,  dis-kfir'ridje-m&xt, 
#.  90.  The  act  of  deterring  or  depressing 
hope ;  the  cause  of  depression  or  fear. 

DISCOURSE,  dfe-korse',  s.  818.  The  act 
of  the  understanding,  by  which  it  passes  from 
premises  to  consequences ;  conversation,  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  language,  talk ;  treatise,  a. 
dissertation  either  written  or  uttered. 

To  DISCOURSE,  dis-k6rse',  v.  n.  To  con- 
verse, to  talk,  to  relate  *,  to  treat  upon  in  a 
solemn  or  set  manner ;  to  reason,  to  pass  from 
premises  to  con  sequences.' 

DlSCOURSER,  dis-kor's&r,  «.  A  speaker, 
an  haranguer ;  a  writer  on  any  subject 

DISCOUKSI VE,  dis-koYsiv,  a.  Passing  by 
intermediate  steps  from  premises  to1  conse- 
quences: containing  dialogue,  interlocutory. 

DISCOURTEOUS,  duVkurtshfts,  a.  Unci- 
vil, uncomplaisant 

DISCOURTEOUSLY,  dls-kur'tshas-le,  <nf. 
Uncivilly,  rudely. 

DISCOURTESY,  dnvkorte-se,  s.  Incivility, 
rudeness. 

DI8COUS,  discos,  a.    Broad,  fiat,  wide. 

DISCREDIT,  dis-krldlt, ».  Ignominy,  re*  - 
proacli,  disgrace;  want  of  trust. 

To  DISCREDIT,  dls-krecrft,  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  credibility  ;  to  disgrace,  to  shame. 

DISCREET,  duvkreef,  a.  Prudent,  cau- 
tious, sober;  modest,  not  forward. 

DISCREETLY,  dfe-kreetle,  ad.  Pradtatlft 
cautiously. 
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DISCREETNESS,  dVkreefnls,   i.    The 

quality  of  being  discreet. 
DISCREPANCE,  o^rtre-paase,  #.    Differ- 

€bcc,  contrariety. 
DISCREPANT,  dkkre-ptnt, «.    Different, 

disagreeing, 
DISCRETE,   dis-krete',  «.    Distinct,  not 

continuous;  disjunctive. 

XX  Thai  word,  and  iu  companion  Concrete,  one 
weald  have  supposed  should  have  the  tame  acceatna- 
ttoa  in  ail  oar  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,  and  yet 
scarcely  any  two  words  are  mora  differently  accented. 
lac  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  Concrete 
ay  Dr.  Ash,  Bochanao,  Perry,  Entlck,  and  Bailey ; 
sad  ea  the  Irst  by  Sheridan.  Dr.  Johnson,  Smith,  W. 
Jsbnstou,  and  Dr.  Kenrict.  Scott  accents  the  last 
syilahle  or  tale  word  when  an  adjective,  and  tha  first 
when  a  mbstantive ;  a  .distinction  itry  agreeable  to 
analogy,  «9»:  bet  Butiek,  directly  contrary  to  this 
analogy,  reverses  this  order.  Discrete  is  always  used 
as  an  adjective,  bat  has  scarcely  lest  diversity  of  ac* 
ccataatton  than  Concrete.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Wares,  Mr.  Scott,  Perry,  and  finrick,  accent  it 
on  the  last  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  Int.  When  I  wrote  the  Rhyming  Die 
tioaary  I  accented  both  these  words  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble; bat  this  accentuation,  I  Imagine,  arose  from  con- 
trasting them,  which  often  places  the  accent  on  the 
» sensing  parts,  as  in  hftemml  and  external;  but, 
asoa  matnrer  consideration,  I  apprehend  the  accent 
oagat  to  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  Concrete 
when'  a  sabsjuntlve,  and  on  the  last  of  both  words 
weeo  adjectives. 

DISCRETION,  dis-kr&h'un,  #.  607.  Pru- 
dence, knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's 
.  self ;  liberty  of  acting  mt  pleasure,  uncontrolled 
and  unconditional  power. 

DISCRETIONARY,  dis-kr&h'dn-4r4,  a. 
.  Left  at  large,  unlimited,  unrestrained. 

DISCRETIVE,dis-kr^tlv,«.  The  same  as 
discrete, 

DISCRIMINABLE,  dis-kiWe-nsUl,  a. 
Distinguishable'  by  outward  marks  or  tokens 

To  DISCRIMINATE,  dis-krfm'e-nate,  i».  «. 
,  To  mark  with  notes  of  differeuce ;  to  select  or 
separate  from  others. 

DISCRIMINATENESS,  db-krim'e-vite- 
sea,  #.  91.    Distinctness. 

DISCRIMINATION.  dst-kifa-e^in'shfm,'. 
The  state  of  being  distinguished  from  other 
persons  or  things ;  the  act  of  distinguishing 
one  from  another,  distinction ;  the  marks  of 
distinction. 

DISCRIMINATIVE,  dls-krime-ni-tiv,  a. 
\&.  That  which  makes  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, characteristical ;  that  which  observes  dis- 


DISCRIMINOUS,  du-kifm'e-nis,  a.    Dan- 
.  serous,  hazardous. 
DISCUBITORY,   diVku'bc-tar-e,  a.  618. 

Fitted  to  the  posture  of  leaniiig.    ' 
DISCUMBENCY,  dk-kfWbSn-se,  «.    The 
.act  of  leaning  at  meat. 

To  DISCUMBER,  dis-konVbor,  e.  a.    To 
disengage  from  any  troublesome  weight  or 
bulk. 
DISCUR8rVE,dIs>k4r'flrv,tt.l58.    Moving 
,  here  and  there,  roving ;  proceeding  by  regular 
gradation  from  premises  to  consequences. 
DISCURSIVELY,  dis-ku/srvli;  ad.     By 
doe  gradation  of  argument. 

DttCUASORY.   dVkaVsnr^   a.     Argu- 
mental. — For  the  o,  see  Domettick. 

DISCUS,  dirtus,  s.    A  quoit. 

Te  DISCUSS,  divkus',  v.  a.    To  examine ; 
to  dispeiM  any  humour  or  swelling. 
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DISCUSSER,  dls-kus'sur,  «.  66.    He  that 

discusses. 
DISCUSSION,  dls-kfts'shun,  *.    Disquisi* 

tion,  examination.    .     , 
DISCUSSIVE,  dl^kus/srv,a.  488.    Having 

thepowei  to  discuss.        , 
DISCUTIENT,dk-kQ'8hent,«.  A  medicine 

that  has  the  power  to  repel. 
To  DISDAIN,  dfe-daW,  *.  fl.    To  scorn,  to 

consider  as  unworthy  of  one's  character.— See 

DISDAIN,  dlz-dane',  *.  Scorn,  contemptu- 
ous anger.  ,      ,       _ 

DISDAINFUL,  dlavdane'ffil,  a.  Haughty, 
scornful,  indignant. 

DISD  AINFULLY,  dfe-dant/ful-e,  ad.  With 
haughty  scorn. 

DISDAINFULNESS,  dfc-dane'ful-nis,  #. 
Haughty  scorn. 

DISEASE,  dls-eze',  a.  Distemper,  malady, 
sickness. 

To  DISEASE,  dfe-eze',  e.  a.  To  afflict  with 
disease,  to  torment  with  sickness ;  to  pain,  to 
makenneasy.  m    .    _       „  j 

DISEASEDNESS,  dlz4«ed-n6s.  S6S.  Sick- 
ness, malady.  ^    A 

DISEDOED,  dk-idjd',  a.  869.  Blunted, 
dulled.  m    _        _ 

To  DISEMBARK,  dis4m-birk',  e.  a.  To 
carry  to  land. 

To  DISEMBARK,  dls-em-bark',  *.  n.    To 

-  land,  to  go  on  land.       • 

To  DI8EMBITTER,  dfc-em-bft'tur,  v.  a.  To 

sweeten,  to  free  from  bitterness. 
DISEMBODIED,  dnvem-boaid,  a.  Divest. 

.  ed  of  the  body. 
To  DISEMBOGUE,  dts-ta-bogue',  e. «.  88T. 

.  To  pour  out  at  the  mouth  of  a  nver. 
To  DISEMBOGUE,  dU-im-b6gue',  e. »,  To 

Bin  a  vent,  to  flow.  A 

EMBOWEIAED.dts4m-bou'61d Jurf.a. 

-  laken  from  out  the  bowels.  *   * 

To  DISEMBROIL,  dfu-e1  m-brSfl',  tr.  <i.  Te 
disentangle,  to  free  from  perplexity) 

,To  DISENABLE,  dls-en-a'bl,  t.  a.  To  de- 
•  prive  of  power. 

To  DISENCHANT,  dls-fa-tshanr/,  e.  a.  To 
free  from  the  force  of  an  enchantment 

To  DISENCUMBER,  dis-en-kom^or,  v.  a 
To  discharge  from  incumbrances,  to  disbur- 
den ;  to  free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

DISENCUMBRANCE,  dLvln-kunrtwiiise, 
s.    Freedom  from  incumbrance. 

To  DISENGAGE,  dis-en-gaje',  v.  a.  To  se- 
parate from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  hi 
union ;  to  disentangle,  to  clear  from  impedi- 
ments or  difficulties ;  to  free  from  any  thing 
that  powerfully  seises  the  attention. 

To  DISENGAGE,  dfs-en-gajc',  e.  n.  To  set 
one's  self  free  from . 

DISENGAGED,  db-en-gijd ,  parr.  a.  856. 
Vacant,  at  leisure.  ,    _ 

DISENGAGEDNE8S,  dis-fa-gajd'nes,  $ 
The  quality  of  being  disengaged,  vacuity  of 
attention.  J    •      .        • 

DISENGAGEMENT,  d?s-2n-gaje'mint,  s. 
Release  from  anv  engagement  or  obligation ; 
freedom  of  attention,  vacancy.  , 

To  DISENTANGLE^  duvin-tlmr/g],  v.  *. 
To  set  free  from  impediments,  to  clear  from  per- 
plexity or  difficulty ;  to  unfold  the  parts  of  any 
thing  interwoven ;  to  iueiigege,  to  s*para*e» 


DI3  DfS 

W-IMB.  rtU  T»,  At77,  dD  M,  At  at-mif*,  nltW-phw  iu*,.an  OT-  nf-  161,  ulve  1M 
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Tq  iriSRvrHpA  L,  db-iw/idwr,  «a  Ma. 

Tu  aet  free,  tu  restore  to  liberty, tu  rescue  fcom 

■lanf J.  . 
To  DISENTHRONE,  dls-^n-Jirioe',  «,  «. 

To  deuow  from  aomrelgtitj. 
To  DISENTH  A  NCE,  db-eVtnlnir/,  *.  a.  To 

awaken  Irani  a  I»ij;e,  uf  deou  ajtep, 

T0DWESPOU8E,  dii-i-^ofiBe',  *#.    To 

aeparaleaftcr  failh  pliehted. 
DWESTEEM,  dfe-c  Wem',  ».    Slight,  dis- 

To  BIS  ESTEEM,  di»4*t*eM>.*.  Torffeht 
to  dislike.  ^■W" 

UISESTIMATION,   tfeea-te-mirUftj*. 


nance  i  *  atale  of  uiigraciuujseij  ot  unactept- 

To  DISFAVOUR,  db-iarvtV,  p.  a.    Twdh- 

eoantouance.to  wkhbuld  or  with  dm.  klndneji 
BISFIGUttATION,    db-fb;.u-rL-3HDn,    , 

The  ict  uf  diifiguriiifr  ;  i3ic  nate  of  beifigdlt 

faund ;  deformity. 
TofilSFIOURE.dTe-fJg'ire.p,*  Toctamee 

•gr  thing  ta.a  wenefarm,  u,  deform,  to  no- 

.oJ& FICURESlENT,die-£  b^ra-mcnM.  De- 
facement of  bcnutj,  change  ofm  better  form 

To  DISFOREST,  d).-fo«'fiit,ti.  a.    Toie- 

■*»^l»ud|rWUie.pjiihU»8eiofi.foi«i»iolhe 


To  DISGLORIFY,  db-glo'te-fL  e.  a.    1 

deprive  of  jdorj,  to  treat  with  llidigiiitj. 

To  DISGORGE,  db-gorje',  a.  a.    To  di 

charge  by  the  mouth;  to  pear  oat  with  vi 

DISGRACE,  db-grbe',,.  426.    Shame,  i 


To  DISGRACE,  db-griw,  o,  a.   To  bring  a 


DISGRACEFULLY,  db-gri«e'fai4,  ad.  la 

disgrace,  with  indignity,  ijuioiniiiiouilr 
DISOBACEFULMEs,d£Brlso'futDBls  a. 

DISGRACES,  db-grVsar,  ».  86.     One  that 

DlSOaACIOU^'diz-piihie,,.    Unkind, 

To  DISGUISE,  dbg-ybe>  a.  93, 1«.  To 

eouceal  by  nil  unnwal  dresa  ;  to  hide  by  b 
cyujiierfeiiaprKsjan^tadiifipire,  to  change 
the  fotm ;  to  deform  bv  [iouur 
DJSGUISE,dW-yUe<..l60.  Adrerfcon- 
•ri»ed  to  cuucdal  the  peraou  thai  wears  ii  ■  > 
Wiuiteiftit  shuw 


BISGU*SEMBMT,dkg-jioi'i«l«ti«.   Brea* 

of  concealment. 
DUGUIS£a,dl»x.7hb,i.l<».    OmiM 

1  ration  *  disguise;  one  that  ctMesali  enottMc 
iy  *  dtkuur, 'oat  that  dlsfif  una, 
DISGUST,  dls-gisV,  t.  435.    Areraioti  of 
lie  patatthoraiwiy. 'thing;  illihvaiayr,  raaJe- 
volence,  offence  concerned. 
To  DISGUST, iib-Kuei.',  r.»  To  raiw  ater- 

diilhte,  to  offend  ;  id  prod  nee  aversion, 
DISGUSTFUL,  dlz-u&Bt'fJl,  a.    Nauseam. 
DISH,  dkh,  (.     A  broad   wide  voted,  hv 

I  wiiich  anise!  food  it  served  ap  ait  the  table-;  a 
deep  hollow  vewel  for  liquid  food  ;  the  meat 

!     served  in  a  diih,  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

|To  DISH,  dish,  r.  a.    To  serve  in  a  dish. 

^DISH-CLOUT,  dbb/klont,*.  The  cieih  with 

I     which  the  audi  rub  their  dishei. 

'DISH-WASHER,  dfohVaah-nr,*.  Thr-naine 

'DISHABILLE,  dh-LbW,  ,.  Undrew,  Uoee 
To  DISHABIT,  dtvbiblt,  t.a.    To  throw 

.To  DISHEARTEN,  db-hartn  o.  a.  WO.  To 

discoHraap,  to  deject,  tu  terrify. 
DISHERISON,  dfeJ&'e-sp,  i.  ITS-.    The 

act  of  debarring  from  inheritance. 
To  DISHERIT,  dls-heVil,  e.  a.    To  cut  off 

Iron  bared  iter »  aaeMaaion, 
To  DISHEVEL,    dbt>-abeT'rll>   *.  a.    To 

apreed  thr  haii  disorderly. 
DISHONEST,   db-Sr/ist,  a.  90.    Void  of 

probity,  void  of  fnith ;  disgraceful,  ignomi- 

DISHONESTLY,  db-Bn^t-li.  ad.    With. 

ontfaitk.  witJiont probity  ;  nncnailely. 
DISHONESTY,  db-on'nb-te,  a.    Want  of 

Sobitj,  fattbJeaanaaa  ;  unchutitT. 
HONOUR,   db-oo'nur,   a.    Reproach, 
diigrhce,  ignoiniiiyi  reproach  uttered,    cetl- 

ToDISHONOUR,dlr.-on'nur,t\«.  Todia- 
grace,  to  bring  ahame  upon,  to  blast  with  i  n- 
famy  ;  to  violate  cl  attily  ;  to  treat  with  io> 

DISHONOURABLE,  dla-on'nur^-bl,  a, 
Shamefol,  reproachful,  ivriurniuiiiua. 

DISHONOIISEH,  db-dnfenr-fu-,  a.  One 
that  treats  another  with  indignity  ;  a  violator 
of  chaituy. 

To  DISHORN,  db-horrt', 


.a.    Toatripof 

DisHUMOUR,  db-4'mur,«.     Poevisbneae, 

lUhuaaout. 
DISIMPROVEMENT.db-im-proov'ment.a. 

Heduption  of  a  better  to  a  worse  Mate. 
To  DISINCARCERATE, die-In -kiV«e^»ta 

v.  n.    T«  get  lit  libertv.  ~* 

DISINCLINATION,'  db-ioiU-uAahu*,  .. 

Want  of  ihcctiou,  slight  dislike. 
To  DISINjCUNB,  dfs-b-itJbc',  i 


MSIN.GiiNUITY^b.b-jA.niV!e-.to,a.  MeatK 

neat  of  artifice,  unfaimFsa. 
DISINGENUOUS,  db.b-j&,'o4a,  *    Vn* 

fair,  meaniy  artful,  iUiberal, 
DISINGENUOUSLY,  db-b- jlni-jb-lkaal 

■-  kdiaingeriuaaa  mannar. 


D1S  DIS 

nor  IOTA  not  Id3— tobe  171,  tub  172,  bull  178*411  399— pound  313-4*in  466,  this  409. 


DISINGENUOU8NESS,  dls-fci-jeVu-oa- 
aea,  «.    Mean  BtttAiltT,  low  craft. 

DISINHERISON.  duvto-heVe-sn,  a.  The 
act  of  cutting  on  from  any  hereditary  sueces- 
an ;  the  state  of  being  cat  off  from  any  here- 
ditary right. 

To  DISINHERIT,  dls4n-heVit,  v.o.  To  cut 
off  from  an  hereditary  fjgbt. 

To  DISINTER,  dis-in-teV  ,  t.  a.  To  nnbory, 
to  lake  out  of  the  grave. 

D181NTERESSED,  di*m'tir-ei-eed,  a. 
Without  regard  to  .private  advantage,  impar- 
tial.   Not  used.  . 

DI8INTERES8MENT,  dfe-in'te>-&-ment, 
a  Disregard  to  prif  ale  advantage,  disinterest, 
disinterestedness..  Not  used. 

DISINTEREST,  diz-in'ter-lst, «.  What  is 
contrary  to  one's  wish  or  prosperity ;  iudiffer- 

D5lNT£^T£D,dl*-kar-o»4od,o.  Su- 
perior to  regard  of  private  advantage,  not  in-' 
fleenced  by  private  profit}  without  any  con- 
cern in  an  affair. 

DISINTERESTED  tY,  <&-in'ter-e*-toii-le, 

ad.    In  a  disinterested  laannerL 
DISINTERESTEDNESS,  dia-hi'ter^tld. 

nia,  a.    Contempt  of  private  interest. 
To  DISINTRICATE,  dfe-m'tre-kite,  e.  «. 

To  disentangle. 
To  DISLNVtT£  dte-m-vfce',  r.  a.    To  re- 

tract  an  invitation. 
To  DISJOIN,  ditf-joiV,  tr.  a.   Tojeparate, 

to  part  from  each  vtimt,  to  sonder. 
To  DISJOINT,  dfe-jSnt',  «. a.  To  put  out 

of  joint ;  to  break  at,  juncture*,  to  separate  at 

the  part  where  there  is  a  cement ;  to  carve  a 

fowl ;  to  make  incoherent. 
To  DISJOINT,  diz-joint',  v.  ».    To  fall  in 

pieces  \  to  separate. 
DISJUNCT,  dfe-jangktf,  a.  408.  Disjointed, 

separate. 
DISJUNCTION,   dfe-jungk'shin,  a.    Difl- 

onjon,  separation,  parting. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  dk-jungk'tlv,  s.    Incapa- 
ble of  anion ;  that  which  marks  separation  or 

dSJuNCTIVELY,  dk-jlngk'tlv-le,  ad. 
Dtoincdy,  separately. 

DISK,  disk,  a,  The  face  of  the  aim  or  pla- 
net, as  it  appears  to  the  eye ;  a  broad  piece 
of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sports*  a  quoit* 

DI8KINDNESS,  dlak-ylnd'ii4s,«.ieo.  want 
of  kindness,  want  of  affection ;  ill  torn,  in- 

DfsiJKE,  dfe-llke',  t.  435.  Disinclination, 
absence  of  affection,,  disgust,  disagreement 

To  DISLIKE,  diz-llke',  v.  a.  To  disapprove, 
to  regard  without  affection. 

DISlTkEFUL,  dfe-llke'fiU,  a.  Disaffected, 

To  D&LIKEN,  dk-lhui,  v.  a.    To  make 


DISLIRENESS,  diz-llke^,  s.    Diasimili- 

tode,  anlikeness. 
DISLIKER,  dk-lFkir,  *.    A  disapprove^ 

one  that  is  not  pleased. 
To  blSLIMB,  dis-lim',  v.  a.    To  tear  limb 

from  liroh. 
lb  DISUMN,  dk-lW,  «.  g.  435.    To  mv 

paint.    Not  osed. 
To  DISLOCATE,  dVlo-klte,  v.  a.    To  put 

out  of  the  proper  place  *,  to  pat  out  of  joint. 
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DISLOCATION,  dls-lo-ki'shun, «.  The  act 
of  shifting  the  places  of  things ;  the  state  of 
•  being  displaced ;  a  joint  pat  oat. 

To  DISLODGE,  diz-louje',  v.  a.  To  remove 
from  a  place ;  to  remove  from  a  habitation ;  to 
drive  an  enemy  from  a  station ;  to  remove  an 
army  to  other  quarters. 

To  DISLODGE,  dfe-l&tfe',  c.  a.  To  go  away 
to  another  place. 

DISLOYAL  dlfeloe'al,  a.  435.  Not  troe  to 
allegiance,  faithless ;  not  true  to  the  marriage 
bed ;  false  in  love,  not  constant. 

DISLOYALLY,  dia-lie'al-le,  orf.  Not  faith- 
fully, disobediently. 

DISLOYALTY,  dis-loe'al-te,  a.  Want  of 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign ;  went  of  fidelity  m 

*    lovel 

DISMAL,  dix'mil,  a.  42?.  Sorrowful,  an- . 
comfortable,  unhappy. 

DISMALLY^fcrtnal^ad.  Horribly,  tot- 

DISM ALNESS,  dfe*mal-neV*.  Horror,  sor- 
row. ,       .    . 

To  DISMANTLE,  dk-mAn'tl,  r.  a.  To  throw 

'  off  a  dress,  to  strip ;  to  loose ;  to  strip  a  town 
of  its*  outworks ;  to  break  down  any  thing  ex- 
ternal. „ 

To  DISMASK,  dte-maak',  o.  a.  To  divest 
,ofaaiaslbi  , 

To  DISMAY,  dh>mk\  o.  a.  425.  To  terrify, 
to  discourage,  to.  affright." 

DISMAY,  dlz-uuV,  $.  435.    Fall  of  courage, 

.  .tenor  felt,  desertion  of  mind. 

DISMAYEDNESS,  dl^ma/ed-nea,  s.  De- 
jection of  courage,  dispirited  rjess. 

To  DISMEMBER,  dk-meWbur,  c.  a.  To  di- 
vide member  from  member,  to,  cut  in  pieces. 

To  DISMISS,.  *ti**mV,  v.a.  435.    To  send 

.   away ;  to  discard. 

DilSMIS^IdN,  dffrmta&n,  f .  Act  of  send. 

-  ing  away :  deprivation,  obligation  to  leave  any 

TomS^RTOAOE,dIt>mor/gaje,e.a.  Te 
Tedeeni  from  mortage. 

To  DISMOUNT,  diz-moflnf,e.  a.  To  throw 
any  one  from  on  horseback  j  to  throw  a  can 
non  from  its  carriage. 

To  DISMOUNT,  dlt>moontr, «.  n.  To  alight 
from  a  horse  ;  to  descend  from -an  elevation. 

To  DENATURALIZE,  dlz-nateh'u-rd-lize, 
v.  a.    To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 

DISN AtURED,  dla-na'tshord,  a.  435 .  Un- 
natural* wanting  natural  tenderness. 

TOSOBEDlENCE,di»-o-be'de4nse,«.  Vio- 
lation of  lawful  commands  or  prohibition, 
breach  of  duty  due  to  superiors ;  incompliance. 
—See  Obedience.       .    .     .     .  „ 

DISOBEDIENT,  dls-o-be'de-ent,  a.  Not 
observant  of  lawful  authority. 

To  DISOBEY,  duvo-ba',t>.d.  To  break  com- 
mands or  transgress  prohibitions. 

DISOBLIGATION,  dS-ob-lc-ga'sbin,  s. 
Offence,  cause  of  disgust. 

ToDISOBUOE.^it^}-^": 

fend,  disgust,  to  give  offence  to. 
DISOBLIGING,  dls4-blWh^p«rf. a.  111. 

Disgusting,  uiipleasing,  offensive. 
DISOBUGINOLY,dls^blr3mg-le,ad.  In 

a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner,  without  at* 

tentiou  to  please. 


i 

: 


J 


DIS  DIS 

^«w.nte7s,fir7r,faii6s,rtt8,_Bl49s,IIlltw_pb.1W)Pbm_iiA        mm 

DISORDER, dWf'd8r,..faeg»l«ity,ooa-    DisPEMEsftTWaor  .  08  A  M« 
*S52±  r.0"'  di»taJ*»** •  >**lectofrole;        «  spreader  **"''  '' ** A  "^W. 

into  confab,  'to  dutu^'ruffl.?^        2223!  "  'P'e'<£'8S  *"  *U,e  rf  *** 
DISORDERED,  dia-iVdurd  «  ISO     jw     T^»«I?7»  A-pM{,  »• «.  1W.    To  die- 

DISORDERLY,  dk-ir'do.r-le,  a.  Confined.  I  DISPIRITEDNESS    JlL„U  »2j  .  i 
_i«^oUr.tan,ultaou.:cont»r,'to|.w.»iel^'        W«u  rf  wW™*   ^P^t-tod-nes, 


«S^CU,,,  ,on,u"«o»»f  contrary  to  lew.vieious. 

*pOJU>ERLY  dia-cVdOr-ie,  ad.    Irregu* 

lady,  confusedly;  without  Imw,  InordinatefT. 

J>M?«j»INATE,dfe4fd*-Bite,«.91.  Not 

DMOSDlNATELY,  dUr-de-nate-le,  «d 
_  Inordinately,  riciou J y.  '  W* 

To  DISOWN,  d feW,  t. «.  To  deny,  to  re- 
nounce-  "  ~»w- 

ToDIS; 

comparison  with  somethiua  of  less  v«ine7   3 
DISPARAGEMENT,  A&XfcS*,  ,.  , 

tesr^ wi,h  —*■« 

^5^  J-M***.  *    One 

*%?W™>'AW*-*,»-  611.  Ineqaal- 
My,  difference  in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  ex. 

lo  UISPARK,  dls-pirk', «.  «.To  throw  even 
_ * £*»  «° ««  «  few without encW. 
To  DISPART,  di^plrt.,,,...  To  divide  into 

two,  to  separate,  to  breads. 
DISPA8ST0N,   dia-paWon, 
_*°"  .mental  perturbation.  "  *""~u™* 

STiHS10^ kVB>  ****«-Jw% «.  w. 

Cool,  calm,  temperate. 

^ST"?  r  ^  ••  «•    To  drire  by 

scattering,  to  dissipate.  J 

DISPENSARY.dfi-peVriUre,..  Theplaoe 


Want  of  vigour. 
To  DISPLACE,  deplane',  v.  a.  To  put  oat 

or  &i4  W  °tti  °f  "V  •*■.  condition, 
^SwTJW  J  -<>  disorder. 

ity.disobliK.ttou ;  any  thing  unpjeasing. 

:nld;t,c&*,erple  *-  *•  P'"«  ta 


-.,  _™  ,....,„  aeny,  «o  re-        ;,-« j-  gnj  . people  from  the  plsce  ta 
DISPARAGE,  dfa-plr'rfdje,  e. «.  00.  To    DISPLANTATION, '  dfc-pUtn-ta'ahun     a 

-_—. u,_   ...        J»»b,    ToDfePLAY,dW].>...ToVreadwide. 

to  eihihit  to  the  «ght or  mind ;  to  setoot  osl 
tentataoosly  to  Tiew.  »«oaios- 

T°hDi8^LEASE'  ^P1**',  «•  «•  To  oftad, 
«^S?le.*ng,y ;  M  di»*n»*»  to  raise  .msion. 
DWPLEASINGNES8,  d^l^k  „ 
Offennreness,  quality  of  offending. 

I  D»PLEA8URE,  dla-pl&h'ore,  ,.   Uneaai. 

„ ,       I     Pfff»  P*'.n  receired;  offence,  pain  giren:  aneer 

Freedom       indignation ;  sta-e  of  disgrace         "»»«*», 

To  DISPLEASURE,  dfc-plkh'4re,t..e.  To 
ofaplease,  not  to  gain  favour.  »•■•*«» 

T0.?hISPL9DE'  *^P»*d«',  «•  «•  To  diaper* 

^f^810^?^1*'^*-    The  act  of 

— .,...™,u,,ci«~ni.1»B-H  -  aisploding,  a  sudden  burst  with  noise. 

DISPENSA^VTdS^gSihft,,  a.  DU.    ?,ISDPISpS'RMrtiJLP,•y»  'P^^-e. 
tnbution,  the  «t  of  diiing  out  «k  tMn?    ?«  KRH'  $**£?,'  *  *  To  *wt 
the  derimgof  God  with  his  cVeatoresfnShti    UJ?fPOBTt  dfa-PA^»  «•  «•    To  play,  to 
of  Providence:  an exemirtion ftom «iZTl^T  I     *°J.towanton.  !■/>•*• 

DI8PEN8ATOR,   233* ?^T  Se  P»«»^  fM^  *    The  act  of  di,- 

jypto^d  in  deiing  o«  anj  tf/ln^*  •  dh!       £??"!  w  T,at,n«  «?  ^j"^  reflation,  di^ 

_  tributer.  *         WJ  Uiin&  •  <"•"  J     tribuuoRj  the  power  of  distribution,  tbe  ririit 

oat,  to  distnb«e.^.To  DUp^nse  with,  to  ex-  ' 
DfePEOPLEB.dLptplo,,..   Adepopu- 


place,  to  bestow;  to  adapt,  to  form  for  anv 

IS!  w^:To  ^"P086  *  t0  *PP^  to  any  pnr- 

{^S|to  *trani8fer  to  "V  P«««»V  to  give  iway, 

TiHSHil?  ^ IP  "V  condition.  8  ^* 

2EP2^  dVp*Be'>  **    Power,  m«*ge. 
^JJll«l8p°fal;  CM|  *  mind»  inclinatiou? 

II2SE?&  ****•  '•  W-   ^tribator, 
giver,  bestower ;  governor,  regalator. 

^W0.?',^^'.    Order, 
method,  distribution ;  natural  fitness,  qualit*  • 

ISf/  V^"0101  ,ta.te  5  temper  ol mind  J 
Jj^on  of  bndness  or  ill-wil, ;  predominant; 

BlSPOSmVE,  dh.poVe.tN,«.Thatwhh* 
wipuei  disposal  of  mi-ypiopertj,   minu** 


*v 


MS  DIS 

A IOT,  n*t  IftV-tnbe  1TI,  tub  172,  bill  17*-«1 S^ofind  SltWMn  40*  tab*  4<W. 

DISPUTANT,  d?a'pa-tint,  «.  COS.    Contra* 
vertist,  an  arguer,  a  reasoncr. 


MSPOSITIVELY,  db-pteh-th-l^ad.  Dia- 
tributively. 

To  DISPOSSESS,  dis-pfo-seV, «.  *.  To  pat 
oat  of  possession,  to  deprive,  to  disseize. 

MSPOSURE,  dk-p6'zhure,  «.  Disposal, 
government,  roanageroent ;  state,  posture. 

DISPRAISE,  dls-praze',  t.  Blame,  censure. 

To  DISPRAISE,  dis-praze',  v*a.  To  blame, 
to  censure. 

DISPRAISER,  dls-pra'z&r,  «.  08.  A  cen- 
Mrer. 

DISPR  AISIBLE,dls-pra'ze-bl,  a.Unworthy 
of  commendation. 

DKPRAISINGLY,  d!s-pra'zlng-le,ad.With 


Jttarae. 

TODISPRE  AD,  dia-sprid',  v.  a.  To  spread 
different  ways. 

DISPROOF,  dfe-prMr,*.  Confutation,  con- 
viction of  errour  or  falsehood. 

DISPROPORTION,  o^pTo-poi'ahun,  «. 
Unauitableness  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to 
another,  want  of  symmetry. 

To  DISPROPORTION,  dis-pro-por'shun, 
v.  a.  To  dismatch,  to  join  things  unsuitable. 

DISPROPORTIONABLE,  dis-pro-por'- 
shan-i-Dl,  a.  Unsuitable  in  quantity. 

DISPROPORTIONABLENESS,  dfs-pro- 
pcrahun-1-M-iies,  #.  Unsuitablenesa  to 
something  else, 

DI8PROPORTIONABLY,  dfs-pro-poV- 
*hun4-ble,  ad.  Unsuitably,  not  symme- 
trically. 

DISPROPORTIONAL.dlfl-pro-pAr'shoJi-ll, 

«•    Disproportionable,  not  symmetrical. 

DISPROPORTIONALLY,  d?s-pro-poV- 
snfin4l-le,  ad.  Unsuitably,  with  respect 
to  quantity  or  value. 

DISPROPORTIONATE,  dls-pro-TjoVshftn- 
ite,  a.  91.  Unsymmetrical,  unsuitable  to 
something  else. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY,  dis-pro-por'- 
ah6n4te-le,  ad.    Unsuitably,  unsymme- 

DISPROPORTIONATENESS,  d?s-pro- 
pot'snon-ate-neB,  t.  Unsuitablenesa  in 
balk  or  value. 

To  DISPROVE,  dis-proW, «.  a.  To  con- 
rate  an  assertion,  to  convict  of  errour  or  false- 

DISPROVER,  dfc-proo'Tur,  *.  08.  One  that 
confutes. 

DISPUNISHABLE,  db-pundsh-l-bl,  «. 
Without  penal  restraint. 

DISPUTABLE,  dls'po-tA-M,  or  dfe-po/tl-bl, 
a.  liable  to  contest,  controvertible :  lawful  to 
be  contested. 


+t?£*'J*+?°!l>  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.Kenrlck,  W.  John- 
Jaa.  Mr.  gowa.  P«ry,  »nd  fiatiey,  are  for  the  second 
proaaneUf  ion  of  tats  word ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
asm,  Buchanan,  and  Eutiek,  for  the  0rst;  and  this. 
Mlcatta.04nK  the  nisjority  of  suffrages  against  it,  Is 
hjaiy  optntoa,  fteeidedly  asost  agreeable  to  the  nest 
Jjaje.  It  were  undoubtedly  to  be  wished  that  words 
JJjMsfors*  presenred  the  accent  of  the  verb  towhteh 
25T  •■"^fjwd ;  but  this  correspondence  we  nod  en- 
Jjy  set  aside  la  f^f^leteompcra6tet  odmirobU, 
•adisas^  others  with  ^dbjch  DUjmtuble  mast  certain' 
V«Ok  Mr.  Scott  fc*ve*Jfl|lt  modes  of  accenting  this 

S!Lbrt.?Lnl!p"dl$ thm  ward  **»  Ihaaceeat  on 
y*  ■ynaMe  first,  we  may  presume  he  prefers  this 
■wamiiminii — «—  ItdbpuiobU.  l 
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DISPUTANT,  dfe'pu-tint,  e.  Disputing, 
engaged  in  controversy. 

DISPUTATION,  dis-pa-ta'shan,  s.  The 
skill  of  controversy,  argumentation ;  contro- 
versy, arguments!  contest. 

DISPUTATIOUS,  dis-pu-ta'shis,  a.  In- 
clined to  dispute,  cavilling. 

DISPUTATIVE,  d»'p6/t4-tiv,  «.  512.  Dis- 
posed to  debate. 

To  DISPUTE,  dls-pute',  e.  n.    To  contend 

by  arjrament,  to  debate,  to  controvert. 
To  DISPUTE,  dfs-pute',  *.  a.    To  contend 
w^SSl  to  °P?°3*'  V3  qoo«t»«n  :  to  discuss. 
DISPUTE,  dis-pnte',  s.Contest,  controversy. 

DISPUTELESS,    dls-pnteles,   a.    Undis- 

fmted,  nncontroverti hie. 
SPUTER,  dfe-pa'tir, *.    A  controvertist, 
one  given  to  argument. 

DISQUALIFICATION,  dfe-kwol-e-fe-ka'- 
shuii,  j.  That  which  disqualifies. 

To  DISQUAUFY,  d»-kw6Te-f  1,  *.  a.  To 
make  unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or  legal 
impediment  \  to  deprive  of  a  right  to  claim 
by  some  positive  restriction  r 

DISQUIET,  dis-kwWt,  s.  Uneasiness,  rest- 
lessness ;  vexation,  anxiety. 

To  DISQUIET,  dis-kwl'it,  v.  a.  To  disturb, 
to  make  uneasy,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

DISQUIETER,  dis-kwl  lt-ir,  s.  A  disturber, 
a  harasser. 

DISQUIETLY,  dfe-kwr-jt-le,  ad.  Without 
rest,  anxiously. 

DI$QUIETNESS,  dis-kwl'jt-nes,  $.  Un- 
easiness,  restlessness,  anxiety. 

DISQUIETUDE,  dis-kwi4-tnde,  #.    Un. 

easiness,  anxiety. 
DISQUISITION,  db-kwe-zkh'un,  ».   Ex 

animation,  disputadve  inquiry. 
DISREGARD,  dk-re-gard',  s.  Slight  notice, 

neglect 

To  DISREGARD,  dis-re-gftrd',  v.  a.  To 
•light,  to  contemn. 

DISREGARDFUL,  dis-re-girdflftl,  a.  Ne- 
gligent, contemptuous. 

DISREGARDFULLY,dls.re-gird^U^  ad, 

Contemptuously. 

DISRELISH,   dia-rell»h,  s.^I5.  Bad  taste, 

nauseousness ;  dislike,  squearoishuess. 
Tto  DISRELISH,  dfc-rirfsh,  e.  a.   To  infect 

with  an  unpleasant  taste  ;  to  want  a  taste  of. 
mSREPltfATION,   dis-rfp-o-ta'shC,   i. 

Disgrace,  dishonour 

DISREPUTE,  dis-re-pttte',  s.  ID  character, 

dishonour,  want  of  reputation. 

DISRESPECT,  dis-re-splkt',  s.    InciYility, 

want  of  reverence,  rudeness. 

DISRESPECTFUL,  dif-re-sp&t'f&l,  a.  Ir- 

reverent,  uncivil. 

DISRESPECTFULLY,  d«-re-ap*kfful-le, 
ad.  Irreverently. 

To  DISROBE,  die-robe',  v.  a.  4S*.    To  un- 

dress,  to  uncover. 
DISRUPTION,  dia-rup'flhan,  «.  4*5.    The 

act  of  breaking  asunder,  breach,  rent. 
DI8SATISFACHON,d»^t-b-ntk'shan, «. 

The  state  of  being  dissatisfied,  discontent 
DISS  ATISFACTORINESS,  dis-slt-is-fllk'. 

toj-e-nes, «.  Inability  to  give  content 
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DISSATISFACTORY,  dt»^t-1e4a1rAftr-t, 

a.  Unable  to  give  content. 

To  DISSATISFY,  dis-sif is-f  1, «.  o.  To  dis- 
content, to  displease. 

To  DISSECT,  dis-sekt',  v.  a.  424.  To  cut  in 
pieces ;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 

DISSECTION,  dls-seVshun, a.  The  act  of 
separating  the  parts  of  animal  bodies,anatomy. 

DISSEISIN,  dte-se/ain,  a.  An  unlawful  dis- 
possessing a  man  of  his  laud. 

To  DISSEIZE,  dis-size',  e.  a.  To  dispossess, 
to  deprive. 

DISSEIZOR,  dls-sefc&r,  a.  166.  He  that 
dispossesses  another. 

To  DISSEMBLE,  dis-seWbl,  v.  a.  To  hide 
under  false  appearance,  to  pretend  that  not  to 
be  which  real  ly  is;  to  pretend  that  to  be  which 
is  not. 

To  DISSEMBLE,  dis-aeWbl,*.  a.  To  play 
the  hypocrite. 

DISSEMBLER,  dfe-seWblikr,  a.  A  hypo- 
crite, a  man  who  conceals  his  trae  disposition. 

DISSEMBLINGLY,  dk-seWblln*>le,  ad. 
With  dissimulation,  hypocritically. 

To  DISSEMINATE,  dls^eWe-nate,  v.  a.  To 
scatter  as  seed,  to  spread  every  way. 

DISSEMINATION,   dia.slm4-!ia'snfa,  a. 

The  act  of  scattering  like  seed. 
DISSEMINATOR,  dls-a&n'kna-tfir,  a.  521, 

Ue  that  scatters,  a  spreader. 
DISSENSION,  dls-seVshK  a.    Disagree- 

rnent,  strife,  contention,  breach<of  union. 

DISSENTIOUS,  dls-sto'shus, «.  Disposed 
to  discord,  contentious. 

To  DISSENT,  dig-elnf  ,  v.  *•  To  disagree  In 
opinion  j  to  differ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 

DISSENT,  dls-senf,  a.  Disagreement,  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  declaration  of  difference 
of  opinion. 

DISSENTANEOUS,  dlfl-a&i-ta'ne-as,  a. 
Disagreeable,  inconsistent,  contrary. 

9ISSENTEB,  dls-aeWtur,  a.  98.  One  thai 
disagrees,  or  declares  his  disagreement  from 
an  opinion;  one  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuses  the  communicn  of  the  English  church. 

DISSENTIENT,  d^e-aln'ahent,  a.  Declaring 
dissent. 

DISSERTATION,  dla-aeMa'ahon,  a,  A 
discourse. 

To  DISSERVE,  dlMeW, «.  a.  424.  To  do 
injury  to,  to  nana. 

DISSERVICE,  dia-eeVvb,  a.  Injury,  mis- 
chief. 

DISSERVICEABLE,  dls.aJrSria-t.bl,  a.  In- 
jurious, mischievous. 

Dia9ERVICEABLENESS,dk-seVvia4.bl- 
ues,*.  Injury,  harm,  hart. 

To  DISSETTLE,  db-sMl,  r.  a.  405.  To 
unsettle. 

To  DISSEVER,  dla-eeVor,  e.  a.  To  cut  in 
two,  to  break,  to  divide,  to  disunite. 

DIS8EDENCE,   dtoe^lfece,  a.    Discord, 

disagreement. 
DISSILIENCE,  dk-sfrylnse,  a.  US.    The 

act  of  starting  asunder. 
DISSILIENT,  dk-sfryint,  a.  Starting  asan- 

der,  bursting  in  two. 
DI6S1LTTION,  dfe-sfi-kh'un, «.  The  act  of 

bursting  in  two,  of  starting  different  ways, 

low 


DISSIMILAR,  dk-aWe-lor,  a.  88.  Unlike, 

heterogeneous. 
DISSIMILARITY,  dis-sim4-lsVe-te,s.  Un- 

likeuesa,  dissimilitude. 
DISSIMILITUDE,    dfcsfa-mll'c-tude     a 

'  Unlikeness,  want  of  resemblance. 
DISSIMULATION;    dis-sun-A-la'shun,  a. 
1    Twe  act  of  dissembling,  hypocrisy. 
DI86IPABLB,  dis'se-pi-bl,  a.  Easily  scat- 

tered. 
Tb  DISSIPATE,  dfrse-pke,  e.  a.  91.    To  - 

scatter  every  where,  to  disperse ;  to  scatter 
,   the  attention ;  to  spend  a  fortune. 
DISSIPATION,  dfs-se-pa'shun,  a.  The  act 

of  dispersion ;  the  state  of  being  dispersed  j  * 

scattered  attention. 
To  DISSOCIATE,  dis-sofche-ate,  ».  a.    Tb 

separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 

DISSOLVABLE,  dk-adl'rf-bi,  a.  Capable 

of  dissolution. 
DISSOLUBLE,  dis'so-ln-bl,  a.    Capable  of 

^separation  of  one  part  from  another. 

tX  The  accent  Is  invariably  placed  oa  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  as  II  comes  Iron  me  Latin  dismla* 
bills,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  observattooe  on  the 
V/Ofd  Incomparable.  Dissolvable  is  a  compound  of  ■ 
oar  own,  ana  therefore  retains  the  accent  of  die  verb 
from  which  ii  Is  formed.  got.  See  Academy,  Dts/m. 
table,  »«m*  Resoluble* 

DISSOLUBILITY,   dfc-a6l-lo-bil'e-t£,    a.  * 
Liableness  to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 

to  DISSOLVE,  dJt>*eV,  *.  a.  424.  To  de- 
stroy the  form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting  the  " 
paru  ^toioose,  to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing ; 
to  break  op  assemblies  ;  to  break  an  enchant- 
ment ;  to  be  relaxed  by  pleasure. 

To  DISSOLVE,  dfe-zoV,  v.  n.  To  be  melt- 
ed ;  to  fall  t6  nothing ;  to  melt  away  in  piee- 
-eure. 

DISSOLVENT,  dk-z6l'vent,  a.  Harrng  the 
power  of  dissolving  of  melting. 

DISSOLVENT.  c&aal'rent,  $.  The  power 
of  disuniting  the  parti  of  any  tiring. 

DISSOLVES,  diz-zol'rfrr,  t.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  dissolving. 

DKSOLV10L&,  dlz-z6l'vfe-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
perish  by  dissolution. 

t7  If  this  word  and  its  etymon  most  be  written  Dis- 
Stmbie  and  Solvlble,  and  not  JTUsolvable  and  Solva- 
ble, because  Solvo  and  Its  compounds  iu  Latin  are  of 
the  third  con^tgdUon,  and  form  ihvir  personal  and 
temporal  vaata*Je*s,by  assuming  i,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  Resolvable  should  be  written  with  a,  as  it  stands 
In  Johnson*  whof  notwithstanding  be  writes  Dtooictl 
bie  here  with  an  *,  yet,  In  his  explanation  of  the  etjr 
ttiology  of  J/tdfiuolvabU,  tells uiiU  formed  from  In, 
an*  JDUMswait  wkh;aa  a.    ■ 

DISSOLUTE,  disto-Iule,  a.  Loose,  wanton, 

debauched. 
DISSOLUTELY,  dm'ao-leUMe,  ad.  Loosely, 

in  debauchery. 

DISSOLUTRTOS,dst^iute*e*,  ^Loose- 
ness, laxity  of  manners,  debauchery. 

DISSOLUTION,  dw-so-lufehun,  a.  The  ant 
of  liquefying  by  heat  or  moisture ;  the  state 
of  being  liquefied  ;  destruction  of  any  thing 
by  the  separation  of  its  parte ;  death,  the  re- 
solution of  the  body  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  destruction ;  the  act  of  breaking  up 
an  assembly  ;  looseness  of  manners. 

DISSONANCE,  duVso-nanse,  t.  A  mixture 
of  barah>  unhvmonious  sounds. 

DISSONANT,  dfrto-nftnt,  a.  Harsh,  tarn* 
harmonious;  tnooAgioous,  disagreeing. 
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TbBttSVAftE,disHmad*Vr.ov*»L    Td 
divert  by  reason  or  importunity  <  from  any 

DIS8UADER,d]»-flwVdfir,,*.^    He  thai 


DISSU^ION^dk^w^W^l.tJr^noy 

of  rrason  or  impovtuuitaragainst  any  thing. 
DISSUASIVE,  dfo-sw&ff,  a.  42B.    Dehor- 

Mor?-,  tending  to  persuade  against. 
D1SSUASIV £,  dfs-swa'siV,  *.   Argument  to 

turn  the  mind  off  from  any  purpose. 
DISSYLLABLE,  dh'sltf-bi,*.    A  word  of 

two  syllables. 
DISTAFV,  dls'taf,  *.    Tne  staff  from  wbicn 

Is*  fiax  it  drawn  fat  spinning*  tl  is  used  as  an 

emblem  of  the  female  sex. 
To  DISTAIN,  dig-tine',  t>.o\    To  stain,  to 

few;  to  Wot,  to  surly  with  infamy. 
DISTANCE,  dls'tinse, «.  Distance  is  spaed 

considered  net  ween  any  two  beings ;  reroote- 

aeti  in  place ;  the  space  kept  between  two 

antagonists  in  fencing ;  a  space  marked  on  the 

coarse  where  horses  ran ;  space  of  time  ;  re* 

Boteneaala  time;  respect,  distant  behaviour ; 

retraction  of  kindness,  reserve. 
TV  DISTANCE,  dfrtlnw,  v.  a.  To  place  re* 

noteiyf  to  throw  off  from  the  vie*;  to  leave 

.behind  at  a  race  the  leugtb  ofa  distance. 
DISTANT,  distant,  a.    Remote  in  place; 

jemote  in  time  either  past  or  future';  reserved ; 

not  obvious. 
DISTASTE,  dla-tW,*.  Pisgust;  dislike; 

alienation  of  affection. 
To  DISTASTE,  dls-taste',  v.  a.    To  fill  the 

Booth  with   oanseotrstMss ;   to  dhtlike,  to 

loathe ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 
DISTASTEFUL.  d?s-taste'f4l,  a.  Nauseous 

to  the  palate  ;  disgusting,  offensive,  uapleas- 

DlSTliMPER,  dis-tlm'pur,  *.  A  disease,  a 

malady  j  bad  constitution  of  mind,  depravity 

of  inclination  ;  uneasiness.         " 
To  DISTEMPER,  dis-tlm'pur,  t>.«.  To  dia- 

ease ;  to  disorder ;  to' disturb ;  16  destroy  tem- 

peror  moderation* 
DISTEMPER  ATE,  dfciim'pur-ate,  a.  91. 

"Immoderate.     

DISTEMPEBATURE,  dis-tlm'p4r4-ture, 

s.    Intemperateness,  excess  of  heat  or  cold ; 

perturbation  of  the  mind. 
To  DISTEND,  dls-tend',  p.  a.  To  stretch  out 

ia  breadth. 
DISTENT,  dls-tlnf ,  t.    The  space  through 

which  any  thing  is  spread. 
DISTENTION,  dis-teVshun<  f .    The  act  of 

stretching  in  breadth ;  breadth ;  space  occu- 
pied. 

DISTICH,  dls'dk, s.  853.  A  couplet,  a  cou- 
ple of  lines. 

To  DISTIL,  dis-tll',  t>.  n.  To  drop,  to  fall 
by  drops;  to  flow  gaudy  and  silent!  v ;  to  use 
astul       * 

TsDISTi^d}a>tti',«.u.  TofctfeUindropej 
to  draw  by  distillation. 

W8TIUATION,  dfe-til-la'fhnny*.  The  act 
of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops;  the  act  of 
pouring  wot  In  drops j  that  which  faUs  in 
drops ;  the  act  of  distilling  by  fire;  the  sub- 
stance drawn  by  the  still. 

ft&TILLATOOT,  duvtbla-tfc-e,  a.  61*. 
Belonging  to  distitfatjon. 

DISnuL£^dis>4D1ur,  «,.  One  who 
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tises (!«;  tnrfeofdiat&Ung;  out*  wtio  make* 
pernicious  inflammatory  spirits. 

DISHLMBNT,diMft'm&t,#.  TOat  which 
-bl drawn  by-d^iHfarrionV 

DISTINCT,  dis-ttDgktV  fc  40«.  DiSerenfc; 
npaf t -p  deaf,  uud&fustd ;  marked'  out,  spe- 
cified. 

DISTINCTION,  dls-tlrigk'shuo,  s.  Note 
of  difference ;  honourable  note  of  superiority ; 
that  by  which  one  differs  from  another  ;  divi- 
sions into  different  parts  ;  notation  of  differ- 
«nce  between  things  see  mingty  the  same* 

DISTINCTIVE,  djs-tlng'tjv,  a.  That  which 
makes  distinction  or  difference ;  having  the 
power  to  distinguish. 

DtaTrNCTIvfi.V,d]s.t!ngk1tlT-le,ad.    In 

;  right  order,  not  confused  J  y. 

DISTINCTLY,  dfc~dngkil£,  ad.  Not  con- 
fasedly ;.  plainly^  clearly. 

DISTINCTNESS,  dls-tfagkt'nis,  t.  Nice 
observation  of  the  difference  between  things ; 
such  separation  of  things  as  make  them  easy 
to  be  observed. 

To  DISTINGUISH,  dis-tb^gwlsh,  e.  a.  MO. 
To  note  tbe  diversity  of  thinas ;  to  separate 
from  others  by  some  mark  of  honour  j  to  di- 
vide by  proper  notes  of  diversity ;  to  know 
one  from  another  by  any  mark;  to  discern 
critically,  to  judge ;  to  constitute  difference, 
•  to  specificate ;  to  make  known' or  eminent. 

To  DISTINGUISH,  dIs.tmVgwlBh,r.n.  To 
make  distinction,  to  find  or  show  the  differ- 
ence. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  dls-tlhg'gwish-eVbl, 
a.  Capable  of  being  distinguished ;  wbrthy 
of  note,  worthy  of  regard. 

DISTINGUISHED,  dls-trag'gwisht,  859. 
part,  a.    Eminent,  extraordinary. 

DlSTINGUISHE^dls-tlng'gwish.ur,*.  A 
judicious  observer,  one  that  accurately  dis- 
cerns one  thing  from  another ;  he  that  sepa- 
rates one  thing  from  another  by  proper  marks 
of  diversity. 

DISflNGUISHINGLY.dWrng'gwish.lng. 
it,  ad.   With  distinction. 

WSTINGUIS  HMENT,  dls-tlng'gwlsh* 
mint,  s.  Distinction,  observation;  of  dif- 
ference. 

To  DISTORT,  dls-tort',  o.  o\  to  writhe*  to 
twist,  to  deform  by  irveguJar  motions';  to  put 
out  of  the  true  direction  or  posture ;  to  wrest 
from  the  true- meaning. 

DISTORTION,  dk-toYshnn,  «.  Irregular 
motion,  by  which  the  face  is  writhed,  or  the 

.    parts  disordered. 

To  DISTRACT,  dk-trakf  ,  e.  o. ;  part,  pass. 
Distracted,  anciently  Distraught.  To  pufl  dif- 
ferent ways  at  once ;  to  separate,  to  divide ; 
to  perplex  ;  to  make  mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY,  dls-tr&'t&Me,a*  Mad- 
ly,  f ran  tick  I  v. 

DICTRACTEDNESS,  db-trik'tld-nii,  s. 
The  state  of  being  distracted,  madness. 

DISTRACTION.  dis*trikshon,  s.  Confu- 
sion, state  in  which  the  attention  is  called  dif- 
ferent ways ;  pertorbation  of  mind  :  frantick- 
ness,  loss  of  the  wits ;  tumult,  difference  of 
sentiments. 

To  DISTRAIN,  dls-tiW,  t.  a.    To  seize. 

To  DISTRAIN,  dis-trane',  r.  w.  To  make 
seisure* 
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DISTRAINER,  dnvtra'nir, *.  96.    He  that 

seizes.  „       , 

DISTRAINT,  dls-trant',  •.    Seizure. 

DISTRAUGHT,  dls-trawf ,  part,  a«  Dis- 
tracted.   Little  used. 

DISTRESS,  dfe-treV,  s.  The  act  of  making 
a  legal  seizure j  a  compulsion,  by  which  a  man 
is  assured  to  appear  in  court  or  to  paj  a  debt ; 
the  thing  seised  by  law;  calamity,  misery, 
misfortune. 

To  DISTRESS,  dis-tres',  v.  a.  To  prosecute 
by  law  to  a  seizure;  to  harass,  to  make  mi- 

DISTRESSFUL,  dls-treVfii,  o.  Fulloftroo> 
ble,  full  of  misery. 

To  DISTRIBUTE,  dfe-trfb'ute,  v.  a.  To  di- 
vide amongst  more  than  two,  to  deal  out. 

DISTRIBUTION,  dis-tre-btt'sh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others ; 
act  of  giving  in  charity. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  dls-trlb'a-tiv,  a«  Assign- 
ing to  each  other  their  proper  nortions.     • 

DISTRIBUTIVELY,  dWtrib'u-tlY-le,  ad.  By 
distribution;  singly,  particularly. 

DISTRICT,  dls'trikt, *.  The  circuit  within 
which  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  appearance ; 
circuit  of  authority,  province ;  region,  coun- 
try, territory. 

To  DISTRUST,  dfs-tr&st',  v.  a.  To  regard 
with  dirhdence,  not  to  trust. 

DISTRUST,  dls-trust',*.  Loss  of  credit,  loss 
of  confidence,  suspicion. 

DISTRUSTFUL,  dls-truat'fuLa.  Apt  to  dis- 
trust, suspicious;  diffident  of  himself,  tirao- 

DIS%RUSTFULLY,dis-trusr;Al-le^ad.    In 

a  distrustful  manner. 
DISTRUSTFULNESS,  dfe-trust'ful-nSs,  «. 
The  state  of  being  distrustful,  want  of  confi- 
dence. 
To  DISTURB,  dto-torV.  v.  a.   To  perplex, 
to  disquiet ;  to  put  into  irregular  motions ;  to 
interrupt,  to  Mnder. 
DISTURBANCE,  dfa-turtianse,  s.    Inter- 
ruption of  tranquillity ;  confusion,  disorder ; 
turn  nit, 
DISTURBER,  dts-tur/bur,  s.    A  violator  of 
peace,  he  that  causes  tumults;  he  that  causes 
perturbation  of  mind. 
To  DISTURN,  dis-turn ,  *.  *.    To  turn  off, 

Not  used.  m     •      *  . 

DISVALUATION,dfe-v&^'shun,s.  Dis- 
grace, diminution  of  reputation. 
To  DISV  ALUE,  dlz-val'u,  e.  a,    To  under- 

value. 
DISUNION,  dls-u'ne-fin,*.  Separation,  dis- 
junction ;  breach  of  concord.  " 
ty  Some  enrioes  Inspector  may,  perhaps,  wonder 
whv  I  have  given  disunion,  disuse,  ftc.  tbe  pure  t, 
and  not  tbe  « ,  since  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  nnder  the  prepositive  particle  Dis,  that  the  s  Im- 
mediately before  the  accent,  when  a  vowel  begins  the 
next  syllable,  Is  always  flat ;  but  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  long*  in  these  words  Is  not  a  pare  vowel, 
4 :  not  that  1  think  the  a,  in  this  ease,  would  be  pal- 
pably wrong ;  for,  though  long  w  may  be  called  a 
semi-consonant,  it  is  tamcieatly  vocal  to  make  the  s, 
or  s,  sound,  in  these  words,  perfectly  indifferent*— 
See  Dh. 

To  DISUNITE,  dls-u-nlte',  v.  a.  To  sepa- 
rate, to  divide ;  to  part  friends. 

To  DISUNITE,  dfe-u-nHe',  c.  a.  To  fall 
asunder,  to  become  separate. 


DISUNITY,  dls-fac-te,  t.  A  state  of  actual 

DIS^AGE,  dfa-u'zije,  s.  90.   The  gradual 

cessation  of  use  or  custom. 
DISUSE,  dfe-use',  $ .  4B7,  Cessation  of  use  ; 

want  of  practice ;  cessation  of  custom. 

To  DISUSE,  d?3-uze',t>.«.  To  cease  to  make 
use  of ;  to  disaccustom. 

To  DISVOUCH,  dfe-voutsh',  v.  a.  To  de- 
stroy the  credit  of.  to  contradict 

DITCH,  ditsh,*.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground 
usually  between  fields ;  any  fang  narrow  recep- 
tacle of  water ;  the  moat  with  which  a  towu  is 
surrounded. 

To  DITCH,  dltah,  v.  a.    To  make  a  ditch. 

DITCHER,  ditsh'Qr,*.  One  who  digs  ditches) 

DITHYRAMBICK,  dfc/i-e-ram'blk,  s.  A 
sons  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  any  poem  written 
with  wildness. 

DITTANY,  dlf tot-ne,  $ .    An  herb. 

DITT1ED,  dfrtid,  a.  888.  Sung,  adapted  to 
rousick. 

DITTY,  dlt'ri,  s.  A  poem  to  be  sung,  a 
song. 

DIVAN,  de-vaV,  8. 184.  The  council  of  tha 
Oriental  Princes  ;  any  council  assembled. 

To  DIVARICATE,  dl-vaVe-kate,  r.  a.  125. 
To  be.  parted  into  two. 

DIVARICATION,  dl-var-e-ka'shua,«.  Par- 
tition into  two ;  divisiou  of  opinions. 

To  DIVE,  dive,  ».  n.  To  sink  voluntarily 
under  water ;  to  go,  deep  into  any  question  or 
science* 

DIVER,  dWfir,  s.  One  that  sinks  volunta- 
rily under  water;  one  that  goes  under  water 
to  search  for  anything ;  he  that  enters  deep 
into  knowledge  or  study. 

To  DIVERGE,  de-virje',  v. ».  124.  To  tend 
-various  ways  from  one  point. 

DIVERGENT,  de-veVjfcnt,  a.  124.  Tending 
to  various  parts  from  one  point. 

DIVERS,  dl'vlrz,  a.  Several,  sundry,  mora 
than  one. 

DIVERSE,  dl'vlrse,  a.  Different  from  an- 
other ;  different  from  itself,  multiform ;  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  .     •     .    .     . 

DIVERSIFICATION,  de-v2r-se-fe-ka%huii 
s .   The  act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities  j  va- 


different  from  another,  to  distinguish ;  to  make 
different  from  itself,  to  variegate. 
DIVERSION,de-veVshttn,  s.  124.  The  act 
of  turning  any  thing  off  from  its  course j  the 
cause  by  which  any  thing  it  turned  from  its 
proper  course  or  tendency ;  sport,  something 
tliat  unbends  the  mind ;  m  war,  the  act  or  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  enemy  off  from  some  de- 
sign, by  threatening  or  attacking  a  distant 

DIVERSITY,  de-virfce-te,  *.    Difference, 

dissimilitude,  variety. 
DIVERSELY,  dl'virs-le,  ad.    In  different 

ways,  variously. 
To  DIVERT,  de-verf,  v.  a;  124.  To  turn  off 

from  nny  direction  Or  course  ;  to  (haw  forces 

to  a  different  part ;  to  withdraw  tbe  mind  j  to 

ftlease,  to  exhilarate. 
VERTER,  de-veYt8r,  a.    Any  thins;  that 
diverts  or  alleviates*. 
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DIVISIBILITY,  de-vjs-e-bll'e-ti,  a.    The 

quality  of  admitting  division. 
DlVlSfBLENESS,  d^vfe'i-bUii&,  •. 


To  DlVERTIS£,de-veVtlE,  v. a.  To  sport, 

to  amuse,  to  divert.- 

tT  Dr.  Johnson,  seem*  to  have  accented  tMt  word 
ea  the  last  syllable,  in  compliance  .with  the  verb  ad- 
•wtisc,  which  l»  exactly  of  tbe  huh  form,  and  there* 
fore  aetnoacat  onght  to  be  accented  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner, At  by  making  divertise  conform  In  accentua- 
te* to  advertise  we  make  the  general  rale  stoop  to 
It*  exception,  rather  than  the  exception  to  the  gone- 
ral  rnie.  For  in  all  verbs  of  three  or  four  syllable*, 
« here  the  termination  to  {«  only 'the  verbal  forma- 
tion, and  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  we  never  find 
lee  accent  on  it;  as  criticUe,  exercise,  tpUomiii,  &c. 
-^ee  if rfnrrf  f m utt  n  f  . 

DIV£smSEMENT,de-YeVtk-m&it,*.  Di- 
version, delight. 

DIVERTTVE,   de-veVtiv,  a.    Recreative, 

anasive. 

To  DIVEST.  de-vesf ,  v.  a.  184.  To  strip, 
to  make  naked. 

DIVESTURE,  de-v&'tshore, *.  The  axt  of 
patting  off. 

DIVID ABLE,  de-vl'daSbl,  a.  That  may  be 
separated. 

DIVTDANT,  di-vMnt,  a.  Different,  sepa- 
rate.    Not  used. 

To  DIVIDE,  de-vlde',  v.  a.  184.  To  part 
one  whole  into  different  pieces ;  to  separate ; 
to  disunite  by  discord  \  to  deal  out,  to  give  in 
shares. 

To  DIMDE,  divide'  e.n.  To  part,  to  San- 
der, to  break  friendship. 

DIVIDEND,  dividend,  «.    A  share,  the 

Krt  allotted  in  division ;  dividend  is  the  num- 
r  given  to  be  parted  or  divided. 

DIVIDER,  de-vi'dfir,*.  98.  That  which  parts 
any  thing  into  pieces :  a  distributer,  he  who 
deals  out  to  each  his  snare ;  a  disunher;  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  compasses. 

DIVIDUAL,  de-v?d'n-ll,  orde-vldgn-tl,  a. 
198,  576,  Divided,  shared,  or  participated 
in  common  with  others. 

DIVINATION,  dlv-e-na'shtin,  s.  580.  Pre- 
diction or  foretelling  of  future  things. 

DIVINE,  de-vlne7,  e.  124.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  God  \  proceeding  from  God>  not  na- 
tural, not  human ;  excellent  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree; presageful. 

DIVINE,  de-vine',*.  A  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, a  priest,  a  clergyman  j  a  man  skilled  in 
divinity,  a  theologian. 

To  DIVINE,  de-vW,  v.  a.  To  foretell,  to 
foreknow. 

To  DIVINE,  de-vine',  e.«.  To  utter  prog- 
nostication ;  to  feel  presages ;  to  conjecture, 
toguess. 

DIVINELY,  tie- vlnea^od.  By  the  agency 
or  influence  of  God ;  excellently,  in  the  su- 
pteroe  degree  ;  in  a  manner  noting  a  deity. 

DtVINENkSS,  de-vlne'nes,  ».  Divinity, 
partief  pation  of  the  divine  nature ;  excellence 
fn  the  supreme  degree. 

DIVINER,  de-vr'nor,  #.  98.  One  that  pro- 
fesses divination,  or  the  art  of  revealing  occult 
things  by  supernatural  meant;  conjecturer, 


DIVINERESS,  de-v  Wrea,  s.  A  prophetess. 

DIVINITY,  de-vm'e-te, *.  511.  Participa- 
tion of  the  nature  and  excellency  of  God ;  de- 
ity, godhead ;  the  Deity ;  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing i  celestial  being ;  the  science  of  divine 
wags,  theology. 

DIVISIBLE,  de-vM-M,  a.  184.  Capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts,  separable. 
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visibility. 

DIVISION,  de-vfeh'un,  s.  The  act  of  di- 
viding any  tiring  into  parts ;  the  state  of  being 
divided;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  kept  apart, 
partition  j  the  part  which  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  dividing ;  disunion,  difference  ;  parts 
into  which  a  discourse  is  distributed  ;  space 
between  the  notes  of  mosick,  just  time ;  In 
antomelick,  the  separation  or  parting  of  any 
number  or  quantity  given  into  any  parts  as- 
signed. ■  J  r 

DIVISOR,  de-vl'Eor,  «.  166.    The  number 

JIEESklSL  ™$d*P*  omdeiid  is  divided.      " 
DIVORCE,  de-vorse',  #.  124.   The  legal  se- 

Saratkm  of  husband  and  wife;  separation, 
.  ,in.nio"  5  *•  sentence  by  which  a  marriage 
is  dissolved.  * 

To  DIVORCE,  de-vorse',  r.a.  To  separate 
.  a  husband  or  wife  from  the  other:  to  force 
asunder,  to  separate  by  violence. 

DIVORCEMENT,  de-vorse'mint,  s.  Di- 
vorce, separation  of  marriage. 

DIVORCER,  de-vor-sir,*?  The  persrn  or 
cause  which  produces  divorce  or  separation 

DIURETICK,  dl-u-reVik,  t.  iffvuTShe 
power  to  provoke  urine. 

DIURNAL,  dl-or-nil,  «.  n6.  Relating  to 
the  day :  constituting  the  day ;  performed  in 
a  day,  daily. 

DIURNAL,  dl-Sri-ll,  $.  A  journal,  a.day- 
book.  rf 

DIURNALLY,dWr'nlU,aii%  Daily,  every 

DirAjRNITY,  dl-Q-turtie-te,  *.  Length  of 
duration. 

To  DIVULGE,  de-vftlje',  e.  a.  To  publish, 
to  make  pubtick;  to  proclaim. 

SJ^^fe^'-1^?-98-  A  publisher. 
DLVULSION,  de-vul'shun,  s.    The  act  of 
plucking  away. 

T6DIZEN,dl4n,?.tf.10t  To  dress,  to  deck. 
DIZZINESS,    aWne*,  s.    GiddLesT 

DIZZY,  dl^ae, a.  Giddy, causing  giddiness: 

thoughtless. 

to  DIZZYj  disfze,  t.  a.    To  whirl  round, 
.     to  make  giddy,  • 

To  DO,  588,  v.  a.  164.  To  practise  or  act 
any.  thing  good  or  bad ;  to  perform,  to  achieve ; 
to  execute,  to  discharge ;  to  fiuisb,  to  end  :  ttf 
conclude,  to  settle. 

To  DO,  doo,  e.  a.  To  act  or  behave  in  any 
manner  well  or  ill ;  to  make  an  end,  to  con- 
clude ;  to  cease  to  be  concerned  with,  to  cease 
to  care  about ;  to  fare,  to  be  with  regard  to 
sickness  or  health,  as,  How  do  you  do  ?— To 
J>o  is  used  for  any  verb,  to  save  the  repetition 
of  the  word  ;  as,  I  shall  come ;  but,  if  I  da 
nut,  go  away ;  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is 
a  word  of  vehement  command  or  earnest  re- 

^SSiliJb  H^Rbw.  *>'.  Make  haste,  do'  ' 

DOCIBLE,  JoVi-bl,  a.  405.  Tractable,  do 
ctie,  easy  to  be  taught. 

DOCIBLENESS,  dofl'e-bl-nes,  *.  Teach, 
ableness,  docility* 

DOCILE,  diJs'sfi,  a.  140.  Teachable,  easily 
instructed,  tractable. 
fcT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Kares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith. 

and  Mr.  Perry,  make  tbe  first  syllable  of  this  word 

•hort,  and  Buchanan  only  makes  It  long  —Sec  /*o> 
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DOCILITY,  do-sini-tl,  a.    Aptness  to  |>e 

taught,  readiness  to  learn. 
DOCK,  d6k,  s.    An  herb. 
DOCK,dok,a.  Hie  stump  of  the  tail,  which 

remains  after  docking. 
BOCK,  dole,  «.   A  place  where  water  is  let 

in  or  oat  at  pleasure,  where  ships  are  built  or 

laid  op. 
To  DOCK,  dole,  ©.  a.    To  cut  off  a  tail ;  to 

cut  any  thing  short ;  to  cut  off  a  reckoning j 

to  lay  a  ship  m  a  dock. 
DOCKET,  dokft,  #.  99.    A  direction  lied 

upon  goods,  a  summary  of  a  larger  writing. 
DOCTOR,  doVtur.  s.  166.    One  that  has 

taken  the  highest  decree  in  the  faculties  of  di- 
vinity, law,  or  pbysick ;  in  some  universities 

they  have  doctors  of  rausick ;  a  physician, 

one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  diseases. 
To  DOCTOR,  doktur,  ©.  a.  Tophysick,  to 

cure. 
DOCTORAL,  dftk'to-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the 

degree  of  a  doctor. 
DOCTOR  ALLY,  dok'to-iaW,  ad.   In  man- 

ner  of  a  doctor. 
DOCTORSHIP,  d6k'tur-sh?p,  s.    The  rank 

of  a  doctor. 
DOCTRINAL,  d6k'tre-n4l,  a.    Containing 

doctrine ;  pertaining  to  the  act  or  menus  of 

teaching. 

DOCTRINALLY,  d6k'tre-nil-e,  ad.  In  the 

form  of  doctrine,  positi?ely. 
DOCTRINE,  dftk'trin,*.  140.  The  principles 

or  positions  of  any  sect  or  master ;  the  act  of 

teaching. 

DOCUMENT,  dok'4-ment,f.  Precept,  in- 
struction, direction.     , 

DODDER,  d*d'dur,  s.  96.  A  plant  which 
winds  itself  about  other  plants,  and  draws  the 
chief  part  of  its  nourishment  from  them* 

DODECAGON,  do-d£k'i-g6n,  *.  A  figure 
of  twelve  sides. 

To  DODGE,  didje,  v.  a.  To  use  craft ;  to 
shift  place  as  another  approaches ;  to  play  fast 
and  loose ;  to  raise  expectations  ana  disap- 
point them. 

DODMAN,d6dyrain^.88.The  name  of  a  fish. 

pOE,do,s.  A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 

DOER,  .doi'or,  a.  396.  One  that  does  any 
thing  good  or  bad.* 

DOES,  duz,  296.  The  third  person  from  Do, 
familiarly  used  for  Doth,  which  is  now  grown 
solemn,  and  almost  obsolete. 

To  DOFF,  dof,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  pat  away, 
to  get  rid  of ;  to  delay,  to  refer  to  another 
time.    Obsolete. 

DOG,  dftg,  s.  A  domestick  animal,  remask- 
abry  various  in  his  soecies  ;  a  constellation 
called  Sirius,  orCanfcula,  rising  and  setting 
with  the  sun  during  the  dog-days ;  a  reproach- 
ful name  for  a  man. 

To  DOO,  dflg,  v.  a.  To  follow  any  one, 
watching  him  with  an  insidious  design. 

DOG-1EETH,  dog'tecra,  s.  The  teeth  in 
the  human  bead  next  to  the  griuders,  the  eye- 
teeth. 

DOG-TRICK,  dfts/trfk,*.  An  ill  turn,  surly 
or  brutal  treatment. 

DOGBANE,  dogbane,  s.    An  herb. 

DOG-BRIER,  dog'bri-ur,  s.  The  brier  that 
hears  the  hip. 

DOGCHEAP,d6g/tshecp,a.  Cheap  as  dogs' 
meat. 
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DOG-BAYS,  dfts/dace,*.  The  dayaln  which 
the  dog-star  rises  and. sets  with  the  son. 

DOGE,  doje,  s.    The  title  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

DOGFISH,  ddgTish,  s.    A  shark. 

DOGFLY,  d6g'fll,  s.  A  voracious  biting  fly. 

DOGGED,  dog'ged,  a.  S66.    Sullen,  sour, 
morose,  ill-humoured,  slooinj. 

DOGGEDLY,    dog'gid-le,   <tf.    Sullenly, 
gloomily.  „ 

DOGGEDNESS,  dotfgSd-nls,  #.   Gloom  of 
mind,  sullenness. 

DOGGER,  dog'gfcr,  s.  98.  A  small  ship  with 
one  mast  _ 

DOGGEREL,  dotfgril,  s.    Mean  worthless 
verses.  ,    . 

DOGGISH,  deYgish,  a.    Currish,  brutal. 

DOGHEARTED,d5g?hir-teVl,o.  Cruel,  pi- 
tiless, maiteioos. 

DOGHOLE,  dogTiJle,  s.    A  vile  hole. 

DQGKENNEL,  ddg'ken-neV-  A  little  hut 
or  house  for  dogs.      % 

DOGLOUSE,  doVmse,  «*   An  insect  that 
harbours  on  dogs. 

DOGMA,  dVml,  a»  Established  principle, 
settled  notion.  .    .  ' 

DOGMATICAL,  deg-mit'e-kil,  \       A 

DOGMATICK,  dog-m*i'?k,  609.  J  **  AU 
thoriutive,  magisterial,  positive. 

DOGMATICALLY.   dog-mate-UU,  ad. 
Magisterially,  positively.  ^ 

DOGMATICALNESS,  ddg-mat,e-kil-nea> 
s.    Magisterialness,  mock  authority. 

DOGMATIST,  d6gW-tlst,  s.    A  magiste- 
rial teacher,  a  bold  advancer  of  principles. 

To  DOGMATIZE,  ddg'ma-tlae,  v.  *.    To 
assert  positively,  to  teach  magisterially 

DOGMATIZER,  dog'ml-ti-zftr,  s.    An  as- 
serter,  a  magisterial  teacher* 

DOGROSE,dog'roze^.  The  flower  of  the  hip. 

DOGSLEEP^dotfsl&p,*.  Pretended  sleep. 
DOGSMEAT,d6gs'mite^.  Re(use,vRe  staff. 
DOGSTAR,dig/st4r^.  Tne  star  which  given 

name  to  the  dog-days. 
DOGSTOOTH,  dWtoof*,  s.    A  plant 
DOGTROT,  dog'trit,'  r.    A  gentle  trot  Irk* 

that  of  a  dog.    • 
DOGWE AR Y,  dog-we're,  a.  Tired  as  a  dog, 
IK)GWOOD^eVwadfs.See€of^IianCAerrw 
DOILY,  doe^,  *.  A  specieaof  woollen  stunt. 
DOINGS,  doofagz,  s.  Things  done,  events, 

transactions ;  feats,  actions  good  or  bad  j  stir, 

bustle,  tumult 
DOIT,  dolt,  s.    A  small  piece  of  money. 
DOLE,  dole,  s.    The  act  of  distributing  or 

dealing ;  any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed  ; 

provisions  or  money  distributed  in  charity  ; 

grief,  sorrow,  misery. 
To  DOLE,  dole,  e.  a.  To  deal,  to  distribute, 
DOLEFTJLjdole'tfoV .  Sorrowfnl.expressina 

grief;  melancholy,  afflicted,  feeling  grief. 
DOLEFULLY,  dole'ial-le,  ad.    In  a  dole- 
ful manner.  -    • 
DOLEFULNE9S,  doVflil-nes,  s.    Sorrow, 

melancholy  \  dtsmalness. 
DOLESOME,   dole's&n,   *•    Melancholy, 

ploomy,  dismal. 
DOLESOMELY,dole'sum-le>«d.  In  a  dole- 
some  manner.  .  ' 
DOL£SOMENE5S,dole/sum-nlsyc.Gloomy9 

melancholy. 


DOM  DOO 

air  107,  not  MB— tube  171,  tftb  179,  b&U  a7*-4&  «W— pMnud  tit— <Mn  406,  T*rs  40* . 


DOLL,dol,#.  A  mUe  girl's  poppet  1 

g^"  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  i  only : 
for  the  reason*,  see  Principles,  400. 

DOLLAR,  dollar,  s.  418.    A  Dutch  and 
GeFman  coin  of  different  value, from  obou  t  two 
shillings  and  iiipence  to  four  and  sixpence. 
DOLORIFICK,  dil-o-rifik,  a.  5S0.    That 

which  causes  grief  or  pain. 
DOLOROUS,  d6l'o-ros. «.  503.    Sorrowful, 

doleful,  dismal ;  painful. 
DOLOUR,    dolor,  a.  S14.    Grief,  sorrow; 
lamentation,  complain  L 

£3*  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Elphinston, 
and  Rntick,  make  the  first  oln  this  word  short,  as  in 
Doliar;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Dr.  Ash,  long,  as  in  Donor:  the  latter  la,  in  my  opi- 
nio*, the  most  analogical.  5ft?. 

DOLPHIN,  dol'fln, «.  A  fish. 
DOLT,  dolt,  a.  A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 
DOLTISH,  doltish,  a.  Stupid,  blockish. 
DOMAIN,  do-mane',  a.  Dominion,  empire ; 

poatesfiof),  estate. 
DOME*  dame,  a.    A  building,  a  honse,  a 

tabrick  ;  an  hemispherical  arch,  a  cupola. 

\3t  Hmto  Is  a  strong  propensity,  particularly  la  the 
people  of  London,  to  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  room;  bat  this  Is  contrary  to  all  oar  Pte- 
"  a  which  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  and 
sot  to  be  suffered  to  add  to  the  already  too  nu> 
.  exceptions  to  the  general  sound  of  0. 

DOMESTICAL,  do-meVte-kil, la.  Belong;. 
DOMESTICK,  do-meVtik,         t  ing  to  the 

house,  not  relating  to  things  pobfick  ;  private, 

not  open ;  mbebtting  die  house,  not  wild ;  not 

foreign,  intestine. 

g^.  Dsv  Johnson  obsefres,  that  of  English,  as  of  all 
living  tongues,  there  is  a  doable  pronunciation,  one 
cunoty  and  eojloquftaj,  she  other  regular  and  solemn* 
lie  gives  no  Instances  of  tnja  double  pronunciation ; 
nndHtstt'Arsf'a'llrtlc  difficult  to  conceive  what  are 
gee  words  to  whicnHuisobservatlon  is  verified.  Solemn 
speaking  seams  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  accented 
vowels ;  for,  let  us  pronounce  them  as  rapidly  or  as 
solemnly  as  we  will,  we  certainly  do  not  make  any 
fat  the  quantity  or  quality  of  them.  The  only 
of  the  language  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  observa. 
seems  true  Is  seme  of  the  vowels  when  unaccent- 
ed ;  and  of  these  tke  a  seems  to  undergo  the  greatest 
cuange  in  consequence  of  solemnity  or  rapidity.  Thus 
sac  •  in  eery  is,  in  solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as 
Bang  and  full  as  In  the  first  syllable  of  open  ;  but,  in 
sapid  and  cursory  speaking,  as  short  as  the  o  in  oven. 
This  latter  sound,  however,  mast  not  be  given  as  a 
sued  el ;-  for,  let  the  pronunciation  he  ever  so  rapid  and 
sejuWar,  there  ht  a  certain  elegance  la  giving  the  o,  in 
Shis  sanation.  Its  full,  open  sound,  approaching  to  that 
which  If  has  when  under  the  accent;  and  though  no- 
thing hut  u  delicacy  of  ear  will  direct  us  to  tb»  degree 
•l  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce  the  unac- 
cented a  In  Domtttiek,  Docility,  PoUntimL  Proceed, 
Mj*witkkp  Meuajani t  Jtc.we  maybe  assured  that  these 
vowels  are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament ;  and 
can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written 
Demmtrtick,  DossUity,  PottentUd,  Ac.  without  hurt- 
ing the  ears  of  every  good  speaker,  and  overtaralag 
the  first  principles  of  nronundadoa.  4*7, 5*8. 

The  same  observations  seem  to  hold  good  of  the 
naaccented  o  |u  every  word  ending  in  org  ;  as  frwav 
antaiy,  •Watery,  ate.  The  •  In  rapid  speaking  cer- 
tainly goes  into  short  tt,  as  If  written  traruiiurf,  <tt- 
t0tBty,6u.  i  but  In  solemn  pronunciation  approaches 
to  the  accented  open  sound  of  a  in  glory,  storj.tc ; 
hut  as  the  •  in  these  terminations  never  admits  of  being 
■nasuninrad  noise  so  open  as  when  ending  a  syllable 
before  the  accent,  1  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  given  it 
the  colloquial  sound  of  short  u,  51C— See  Ctmmmnd. 

To  DOMESTICATE,  do-meVte-klte,  v.  a. 
To  make  dosatttka,  to  withdraw  from  the 

■snm^umnmjpnBfj  j 
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DOMINANT,  dWe-nant,  a.  Pn^nrfnant, 

presiding,  ascendant. 
To  DOMINATE,  dominate,  *  «.  To  pie- 

dominate*  to  prevail  over  the  rest. 
DOMINATION,  d6m.4-na'thun, ».  Power, 

dominion  ;  tyranny,  insolent  authority  ;  one 

highly  exalted  in  power,    used  of  angelica 

beings. 
DOMINATOR,  d6m4-na-t6r,  a.  521.    The 

presiding  power. 
To  DOMINEER,  dom-l-neer*,  v.  a.  To  rale 

with  insolence,  to  act  without  control. 

DOMINICAL,  do-mfre-kil,  a.  That  which 
notes  the  Lora's  day,  or  Sunday. 

DOMINION,  do-mfo'yun,  a.  US.  Sovereign 
authority ;  right  of  possession  or  use,  without 
being  accountable ;  territory  ;  region,  district ; 
predominant,  ascendant ;  an  order  of  angels. 

DON,  din  a.  The  Spanish  title  for  a  gen- 
tleman. 

To  DON,  dfln,  v,  a.  To  put  on.  Little  used. 

DONARY,  do'dUre,  a.  A  thing  given  to 
•acred  uses. 

DONATION,  do-na'shin,  #.     The  act  of 

S'ving  any  thing;  the  grant  by  which  any 
ing  it  given. 

DONATIVE,  d6n'a-t?v,  *.  50$.    A  gift,  a 

largest,  a  present ;  in  law,  a  benefice,  merely 

-  given  and  collated  bjr  the  patron  to  a  man, 

- '  without  institution  or  induction. 

ty  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  firo**; 
W»John*ton,  and  Kutick,  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  only  as  I  think  It 
contrary  to  the  beet  usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  analogy  of  words  in  this  termination.  Let  not  the 
long  quantity  of  the  Latin  o  in  Donatio  be  pleaded  in 
favour  of  my  opponents ;  for  (waving  the  utler  uncer- 
tainty of  arguing  from  the  Latin  quantity  to  ours)  this 
would  prove  that  the  a  and  e  In  the  first  syllable  of 
8anativt  and  Lenitive  ought  to  be  long  likewise.  Dr« 
Kenrtek,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  are  on  my  side. 

DONE,  dun.  Part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 

DONE,  dun,  interject.    The  word  by  which 

a  wager  is  concluded ;  when  a  wager  is  offered, 

he  that  accepts  says  it  is  Done. 

DONOR,  do'nflr,  a.  A  giver,  a  bestower. 
DOODLE,  dtt'dl,  a.  405.  A  trifler,  an  idler. 
A  low  word. 

To  DOOM,  doom,  e.  a.  To  condemn  to  any 
punishment,  to  sentence ;  to  command  judi- 
cially or  authoritatively ;  to  destine,  to  com- 
mand by  uncontrollable  authority. 

DOOM,  doom,  s.  Judicial  sentence, judge- 
ment, condemnation ;  determination  declared; 
the  state  to  winch  one  is  destined ;  ruin,  de- 
struction. 

DOOMSDAY,  doonnVda,  s.  The  day  of 
final  and  universal  judgement ;  the  last,  the 
great  day ;  theday  of  sentence  or  condemnation. 

DOOMSDAY-BOOK,  doomztJa-book.  a. 
A  book  made  bv  order  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  which  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
were  registered. 

DOOR,  dore,  a.  S10.  The  gate  of  a  house, 
that  which  opens  to  yield  entrance ;  entrance, 
portal ;  passage,  avenue,  mentis  of  approach,. 
—Oat  of  Doors,  no  more  to  be  found,  fairly 
tent  away. — At  the  Door  of  any  one,  impu- 
table, chargeable  upon  him.—- Nest  Door  to, 
approaching  to,  near  to. 


DOU 


DOW 


n  969.  Ftto  n,  ft-  17,  fill  8S,  flit  81-«ui  M,  m&  95— pine  108, pin  1OT— ni  Utt.~mffv«  ISA. 


DOORCASE,  dore'kase,  «.    The  frame  in 
which  the  door  is  enclosed. 

DOORKEEPER,  dorVkeep-ur,  *.  Porter, 
one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

DOQUET,  dtk%  t.  99, 415.  A  paper  con- 
taining a  warrant. 

DORICR,  dArik,  a.  Relating  to4he  Dorick 
architecture* 

DORMANT,  dor'mibt,  a.  Sleeping;  in  a 
sleeping  posture ;  concealed,  not  divulged. 

DORMITORY,  doVme-tir-e,  *.  A  place  to 
sleep  in,  a  room  with  many  beds;  a  burial- 
Dlace 

DORMOUSE,  doVmSuae,  «.  A  small  ani- 
mal which  passes  a  large  part  of  the  winter  in 
sleen. 

DORN,  dim, «.   The  name  of  a  fish. 

DORR,  ddr,  s.  A  kind  of  flying  insect,  the 
hedge-chafer. 

DORSEL,  d&rtil,  U.    A  pannier,  a  basket 

DORSER,  dor'sur,)  or  bag,  one  of  which 
hangs  on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden. 

DORSIFEROUS,  dor-slffe-rus,  )a.Having 

DORSIPAROUS,  ddr«!p'p*-ras,{  the  pro- 
perty, of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back  : 
used  of  plants  that  have  the  seeds  on  the  back 
of  their  leaves,  as  feni.  518. 

DOSE,  dose, «.  So  much  of  any  medicine  as 
is  taken  at  one  time ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as 
falls  to  a  man's  lot;  the  utmost  quantity  of 
strong  liquor  that  a  man  can  swallow. 

To  DOSE,  dose,  v.  a.  To  proportion  a  medi- 
cine properly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 

DOSSIL,  dos'sft,  s.    A  pledget,  a  nodule  or 

lump  of  lint. 
DOST,  dust.    The  second  person  of  Do. 
DOT,  dot,  $.   A  small  point  or  spot  made  to 

mark  any  place  in  a  writing. 

To  DOT,  dot,  v.  a.  To  make  dots  or  spots. 
DOTAGE,  do'tad^e,  s.  90.    Loss  of  under- 
standing, imbecility  of  mind ;  excessive  fond-. 

ness. 

DOTAL,  do'tal,  a.  88.  Relating  to  the  por- 
tion of  a  woman,  constituting  her  portion. 

DOTARD,  do**rd,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  age 
has  impaired  his  intellects. 

To  DOTE,  dote,  v.n.  To  have  the  intellects 
impaired  by  age  or  passion ;  to  be  in  love  to 
extremity;  to  doteupou,  to  regard  with  ex- 
oessive  fondness. 

DOTER,  do'tftr,  «.  96.  One  whose  under- 
standing  is  impaired  by  years,  a  dotard;  a 
man  fondly,  weakly,  and  excessively  in  love. 

DOTH,  dut*.  The  third  person  of  Do. 

DOTINGLY,  do'tfaig-le,  ad.  Fondly. 

DOTTARD,  dot  t*rd,  s.  68.  A  tree  kept  low 
by  cutting. 

DOTTEREL,  doVtur-il,  «.  99.  The  name  of 
a  bird. 

DOUBLE,  dub'bl,  «.  S14,  405.  Two  of  a 
sort,  one  corresponding  to  the  other ;  twice  as 
much,  containing  the  same  quantity  repeated  ; 
twofold,  of  two  kinds,  two  in  number ;  bavins 
twice  the  effect  or  influence ;  deceitful,  acting 
two  parts.— See  CodU.  b 

VOSVJtV^A3  duVbl-ple,  ,.  That  in 
which  the  defendant  alleges  for  himself  two 
•ererd [matters,  whereof  either  is  sufficient  to 
•fleet  his  desire  in  debarring  the  plaintiff. 
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DOUBLE-BITING,  dub-bl-bl'tfog,  Siting 
or  cutting  on  either  side. 

DOUBLE-BUTTONED,  d  Jb-bl-buYtn'd,  *. 
170,  559.  Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

DOUBLE-DEALER,  dub-bl-de/lur,  s.  A 
deceitful,  subtle,  insidious  fellow,  one  who 
•ays  one  thing  and  thinks  another. 

DOUBLE-DEALING,  dub-bl-dellng, «.  Ar- 
tifice, dissimulation,  low  or  wicked  connrne. 

To  DOUBLE-DIE,  dub-bl-di',  v.  a.  To  die 
twice  over. 

DOUBLE-HEADED,     dib-bl-hid'ld,     a. 

Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another. 
To  DOUBLE-LOCK,  dub-bl-loV,  t>.  a.    Ta 

shoot  the  lock  twice. 

DOUBLE-MINDED,    dub-bl-mlnd'ld,    <u 

Deceitful,  insidious. 
DOUBLE-TONGUED,   dob-M-tingM',  a. 

359.  Deceitful,  giving  contrary  accounts  of  the 

same  tiling. 
To  DOUBLE,  dubW,  v.  a.    To  enlarge  any 

quantity  by  addition  of  the  same  quantity  ; 

to  contain  twice  the  quantity  ;  to  add  one  to 

another  in  the  same  order  or  parallel ;  to  fold  - 

to  pass  round  a  headland.  ' 

To  DOUBLE,  dub'bl,  *.  n.  To  increase  to 
twice  the  quantity ;  to  enlarge  the  stake  to 

^531™^  *um  Ml  PlaJ >  to  *i,ld  »  running. 

DOUBLE,  duVbl,  9.  Twice  the  quantity  or 
number ;  strong  beer  of  twice  the  common 
strength ;  a  trick,  a  shift,  an  artifice. 

DOUBLENESS,  dub*l-nes,  *.  The  state 
of  being  double. 

DOUBLER,  duM>Ur,j.    He  that  double* 

any  thing. 

DOUBLET,  duM>l-et, *.  99.  The  inner  gar- 
ment of  a  man,  the  waistcoat ;  two,  a  pair. 

DOUBLON,  d&b-bt-oon',  s.  French.  A 
Spanish  coin  containing  the  value  of  two  pis- 
toles.—See  Emeore. 

DOUBLY,  dubW-e,  ad.  In  twice  the  quan- 
tity, to  twice  the  degree. 


To  DOUBT,  doit,  v. «.  SIS.  Tonuestion,  to- 
be  in  uncertainty ;  to  fear ;  to  suspect ;  to/ 
hesitate. 

To  DOUBT,  doit,  v.  n.  To  hold  question* 
able,  to  think  uncertain ;  to  fear,  to  suspect, 
to  distrust. 

DOUBT,  doit, «.  Uncertainty  of  mind,  sus- 
pense ;  question^  point  unsettled ;  scruple, 
perplexity :  suspicion,  apprehension  of  ill  j* 
difficulty  objected.  , 

DOUBTER.  d&'turrs,  98.  One  who  enter* 
tains  scruples. 

DOUBTFUL,  dofiffol,  «*  Dubious;  am- 
biguous: questionable,  uncertain ;  uot  secure  ; 
not  confident. 

DOUBTFULLY,  doutful-e,  «*.  Dubiously, 
irresolutely;  ambiguously,  with  uncertainty 
of  meaning. 

DOUBTFULNESS,  doutful-nes, «.  Dubii* 
ousness;  ambiguity. 

DOUBTINGLYydofidng-le,  ad.  In  a  doubt- 

ing  manner,  dubiously. 

DOUBTLESS,  doutl&r  a.    Without  fear, 

without  apprehension  of  danger. 
DOUBTLESS,  doutqis,  ad.  Without  doubt 

unquestionably. 
DOVE,  dfiv,  8. 165.  A  wild  pigeon ;  a  pigeon. 
.  DOVECOT,  dov'k6t,  s.  A  small  building  in 
J  t    which  pigeons  are  bred  and  kept. 


DOW  DRA 

drift,  n4tl6*~tab*  m,iiMT2,  bill  ITO-ifi  2M~-poAnd  313— rain  46ft,  T|fi»  #W, 


DOVEHOUSE,  4«VhM«e,  s.    A  house  for 

pigeons* 

DOVETAIL*  d&Ytale, ».  A  form  of  joining 
two  bodies  together,  where  that  which  is  in- 
serted hat  the  form  of  a  wedge  reversed. 

DOUGH,  do,  $ .  318.  The  paste  of  bi  end  or 
pies  vet  unbaked. 

DOUGHTY,  doute,  «.  ,313.  Brave,  lUus- 
trions,  eminent.   Now  used  only  ironically. 

DOUGHY,dA/iva.Unaonnd^oft,nnhardened. 

To  DOUSE,  douse,  v.  a.  313.    To  put  over 

head  sadden!  v  in  4l»e  water. 
To  DOUSE,  douse,  «.  ».  To  fall  suddenly 

into  the  water.  

DOWAGER,  diu'a-jur,  t.  MS.    A  widow 

with  a  jointure  ;  the  title  given  to  ladies  who 

survive  their  husbands. 
DOWDY,  dou'de,  *.  283.    An  awkward,  ill - 

dressed,  iueiegatit  woman* 
DOWER,  dotPAr,  $ .  222.  \ s.That  which  the 
DOWERY,  dod/ur-e,        J     wife  bririgeth 

bd  bcr  husband  in  marriage;  that  which  the 

widow  possesses ;  the  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a 

wife  i  endowment,  gift. 
DOWERED,  dou'ord,  a.  M9.    Portioned, 

suppned  with  a  portion. 
DOWER  LESS,  dou'ur-lis,  4*    Without  a 

fortune.        __ 
DOWLAS,  d&ulis,  t.  223.  A  coarse  kind  of 

fineru        __  '-.-•• 

DOWN,  dofin,  «.  223.  Soft  feathers;  any 
thing  that  soothes  ot  mollifies ;  soft  wool,  or 
tender  hah ;  the  soft  fibres  of  plants  which 

POW*N,dofiivs.  A  large  open  plain  or  valley. 

DOWN,doon,jw€p.  Along  a  descent,  from 
a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  towards  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  • 

DOWN,  do&a,  «d.  On  the  ground,  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  situation ;  tending  towards 
the  ground ;  out  of  sight,  below  the  horizon ; 
tu  n  total  ulceration ;  into  disgrace,  into  de- 
clining reputation-— Up  and  down,  here  and 

DOWN,  doin,  tsrfsvj.  An  exhortation  to 
destruction  or  demolition. 

DOWNCAST,  dfiAnlcast,  a.  Bent  down,  di- 
rected to  the  ground. 

DOWNFAL,  doinflil,  t.  406.  Ruin,  fall 
from  state ;  a  body  of  things  railing;  destruc- 
tion of  fabricks.  . 

DOWNFALLEN9doWilln^Mtr<A  Ruined, 

DOWNHILL,  dMuYhil,  s.  Declivity,  de- 
scent.—See  ^wtghiL  m 

DOWNLOOKED,  dttknlookt,  a.  Having  a 
detected  countenance,  fallen,  melancholy. 

DOWNLYING,  doun-UIng,  «.  About  to  be 

m  trevail  of  ddMMttk.  e      .  ti 

DOWNRIGHT,  doun-rlte',  ad.  Straight  or 
right  down ;  in  plain  terms ;  completely,  with- 
out stopping  short. 
DOWNRIGHT,  d©un'rlte,o.  Plain,  open, 
ttiidlsf  uisad  *,  directly  tending  to  the  point ; 
weereoMMttoQS,  honestly  surly ;  plain  without 

pSw^fTTING,  diun-slrting,  a.     Rest, 


DC^NWAllD,  dotaVuY*.S8 
no  W  N  W  ARDS,  dfltaVtod., 


ad.Towarda 

^  w  A„ M  __.  ,     the  centre ; 

^a  higher  sUoatfcm  to  a  lower ;  iu  a  coarse  I 

au*sv«sttlv«wr  fined  dasontU  ,  I 

I,  doun  wuid,  a,  |f  oving  on  ft  ■ 
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DOWNWARD, 


declivity;   declivous,  bending;   depressed* 

DOWNY,*  dou'ne,a.  Covered  with  down 
or  nap,  made  of  down  or  soft  feathers  y  soft, 
tender,  soothing. 

DOWRE,donr,  223.7  ».  A  portion  given 

DOWRY,  dou're,      }     witn  a  ^ife  »  *  re" 

ward  paid  for  a  wife. 
DOXOLOGY,  dok-sol'o-je,  #'.  518.  A  form 

of  giving  glory  to  God. 
DOXY,  dok'se,  *.    A  whore,  a  loose  wench. 
To  DOZE,  dosse,  v.  n.  To  slumber,  to  be  half 

asleep.  .-  *  *» 

To  DOZE,  dose,  e.  o.    To  stupify,  to  duU. 

DOZEN,doi/in,s.l03.  The  number  of  twelve. 

DOZINESS,  dtfzfc-nfe,  *.  Sleepiness,  drow- 
siness. «       -  - 

DOZY,  do'ze,  a.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 

DRAB,  drib,  #.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 

DRACHM,  dram,  *.  An  old  Roman  coin ; 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

DREAD,  dred,a.    Terrible,  dreadful. 

DRAFF,  drif,  *.   Any  thing  thrown  away. 

DRAFFY,  driffc,  a.    Worthless,  dreggy. 

DRAFT,  drift,  a.  Corrupted  from  Draught 

To  DRAG,  drag,  v.  a.    To  pull  along  the 

S round  by  main  force  ;  to  draw  any  thing  bur- 
ensome ;  to  draw  contemptuously  dong ;  to 

pull  about  with  violence  and  ignominy ;  to 

pull  roughly  and  forcibly. 
To  DRAG,  drag,  e. ».   To  hang  so  low  as  to 

trail  or  grate  upon  the  ground. 
DRAG,  drig,  *.    A  net  drawn  along  the 

bottom    of   the  water;   an  instrument  with 

hooks  to  catch  hdd  of  things  under  water;  a 

kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
DRAGNET,  dragnet,  s.    A  net  which  is 

drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  **ter. 

To  DRAGGLE,  draVglr*-  «•  4W-  ToBM*» 
dirty  by  dragging  on  the  ground. 

To  DRAGGLE,  dits/gl,  v.  n.  To  grow  dirty 
by  being  drawn  along  the  ground. 

DRAGON,  drig'un,  1. 166.  A  winged  sen- 
pent ;  a  fierce  violent  man  or  woman ;  a  con- 
stellation near  the  North  Pole. 

DRAGONET,  drigjun-lt,  «.  A  little  dragon. 

DRAGONFLY,  drls/un-^  *•  A  fierce  sting 
iofi  fly. 

DRAQONISH,  drlg'un-ish,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  dragon. 

DRAGONLIKE,  drdg'un-llke,  a*.    Furious, 

DRAGONSBLOOD,  draVinz-blnd,  s.    A 

kind  of  resin. 
DR AGONSHEAD,drig'uns-hld^.  A  plant* 

DRAGONTREE,  drig/un-tree^.  Palm-tree. 

DRAGOON,  dri-goon',  #.— See  Eucere.  A 
kind  of  soldier  that  serves  ^differently  ciUier 
on  horse  or  foot. 

To  DR  AGOON,dra-g6on',  v.  a.  To  persecute 
by  abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

To  DRAIN,  drine,  e.  a.  To  draw  off  gra- 
dudly;  to  empty  by  drawing  gradually  away 
what  it  contains ;  to  make  quite  dry. 

DRAIN,  drine,  «.  The  channel  through 
which  liquids  are  gradually  drawn. 

DRAKE,  drake,  *.  The  male  of  the  duek ; 
a  small  piece  of  artillery. 

DRAM,  dram,  s.  In  weight  the  eighth  part 
of  enounce ;  a  small  quantity  ;  such  a  quan- 
tity vf  distilled  spirits  as  is  usually  drank  at 
once;  spirits,  distilled  liquors. 
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DRAMATICALLY,    dri-mat'e-kal-e,    ad. 

Representatively,  by  re  presentation. 
DRAMATIST,  dram'4-tfet,  #.  60S.   The  au- 

tbor  of  dramatics:  compositions. 
DRANK,  drink.    The  preterit  of  Drink. 
DRAPER,  drk'pur,  t.  08.    One  who  sells 

cloth. 

DRAPERY,  dra'pir-e,  *.  Clothwork,  the 
trade  of  making  cloth ;  cloth,  stuffs  of  wool ; 
the  dress  of  a  picture  or  statue. 

DRAUGH,  drif, «.  »S1.  Refuse,  swill. 

DRAUGHT,  drift,  #.  215, 595.  The  act  of 
drinking;  a  quantity  of  liquor  dtank  at  once  \ 
the  act  of  drawing  or  polling  carriages  ;  the 
quality  of  being  drawn ;  delineation,  sketch  ; 
a  picture  drawn  ;  the  act  of  sweeping  with  a 
net;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by  once 
drawing  the  net;  forces  drawn  off  from  the 
main  army,  a  detachment ;  a  sink,  drain ;  the? 
depth  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the 
water ;  a  bill  drawn  for  the  payment  of  money. 

DRAUGHTHOUSE,draWhoQ£e,  $.  A  hoot* 
in  which  filth  is  deposited. 

To  DRAW,  draw,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Drew ;  par*. 
pom*  Drawn.  To  poll  along ;  to  pull  forcibly ; 
to  drag;  to  suck;  to  attract;  to  inhale;  to 
take  from  a  cask ;  to  pull  a  sword  frjro  the 
sheath ;  to  let  out  any  liquid  ;  to  take  bread 
out  of  the  oven;  to  unclose  or  slide  back  cur- 
tains ;  to  close  or  spread  curtains ;  to  extract ; 
to  protract,  to  lengthen  ;  to  represent  by  pic- 
ture ;  to  form  a  representation ;  to  deduce  as 
from  postulates ;  to  allure,  to  entice  ^  to  per- 
suade to  follow  ;  to  induce ;  to  win,  to  gain  ; 
to  extort,  to  force ;  to  wrest,  to  distort ;  to 
compose,  to  form  in  writing  )  to  eviscerate,  to 
embowel.— Te  Draw  in,  to  contract,  to  pull 
back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice.— To  Draw  off,  to 


To  DRAM,  dram,  v.  n.    To  drink  distilled 

spirits. 
DRAMA,  dra'mi,  or  dr&m'mi,  *.    A  poem 

accommodated  to  action,  a  poem  in  which  the 

action  is  not  related,  but  represented ;  a  play, 

a  comedy,  a  tragedy. 

\*T  The  last  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  \*  that 
wbloh  was  universally  current  till  within  these  few 
years j  bat  the  first  has  Insensibly  tlolen  into  use,  as 
wt  may  observe  from  the  several  Dictionaries  which 
have  adopted  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
ft  ares,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  position  of 
tbe  accent,  Entick  and  Bailey,  pronounce  it  with  the 
first  a  long ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  and,  if  we 
sasy  guest  at  Dr.  Ash  by  his  accent,  with  the  same  let- 
ter short.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  ways ;  bnt,  by  placing 
the  sound  of  the  long  a  first,  seems  to  prefer  it.  The 
authorities  are  certainly  on  the  side  I  have  adopted ; 
bat  I  wish  also  to  establish  it  by  analogy. 

And  first  It  may  be  observed,  that,  if  any  argument 
eaa  be  drawn  from  tbe  Latin  quantity  to  the  English, 
ftt  is  certainly  In  favour  of  the  first  pronunciation :  for 
In  a  Latin  word  of  two  syllables,  where  a  consonant 
comes  between  two  vowels,  the  consonant  always  goes 
so  the  last,  and  the  first  vowel  Is  pronounced  long, 
.  without  the  least  regard  to  the  quantity.  Thus  CrKtes, 
the  philosopher,  and  c rites, a  hurdle;  deeus,  honour, 
and  dedo,  to  give;  ttvo,  to  triumph,  and  dvum,  am  egg; 
Vlina,  the  legislator,  and  Numen,  the  divinity,  have 
the  first  vowels  always  sounded  long  by  an  English 

K alter,  although  in  the  Latin  the  first  vowel  in  the 
t  word  of  each  of  these  pairs  is  short.  From  this  ant* 
versa!  manner  of  pronouncing  Latin  words,  though  con- 
trary to  Latin  quantity,  it  Is  no  wonder,  when  weadopt 
words  from  that  language  without  aagr  alteration,  we 
ahould  pronounce  ihera  la  the  same  manner  \  and  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  this  uniform  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  arises  from  the  genius  or  oar  own 
tongue  j  which  always  inclines  us  to  lengthen  the  ac- , 
earned  vowel  before  a  single  consonant  in  words  of  two 
syllables ;  otherwise,  what  reason  eaa  we  assign  for 
the  role  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  for  doubling 
the  consonant  in  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  and  participles, 
where  a  single  vowel  wa«  preceded  by  a  single  con- 
sonant f  But  an  affectation  of  Latlnity  seems  to  have 
disturbed  tbe  general  pronunciation  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, as  much  as  oar  own  pronunciation  has  dis- 
turbed the  Latin  quantity :  for,  though  we  neglect  the 
quantity  of  Latin  dissyllables,  when  we  are  pronouns- 
lag  that  lsngnage,  yet  In  dissyllables  of  our  owa, 
formed  from  the  Latin,  and  anglicised,  we  seem  to  be, 
in  some  measure,  guided  by  the  Latin  quantity.  To 
what  else  can  we  attribute  the  short  sound  of  the  first 
vowel  in  magick,  placid,  tepid,  vigil,  novel,  he,  i  and 
to  what  but  tbe  genuine  force  of  vernacular  pronun- 
ciation can  we  ascribe  the  long  soand  of  «  in  this  situ- 
ation, let  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  original  be  what  It 
will  f  Thus,  though  epick,  topick,  cgmck,  and  tonick, 
have  the  first  vowel  thort  Junickjtupld,  CupidJupHa, 
Ice.  have  tbe  a  long,  though  always  short  in  the  Latin 
words  from  whence  they  are  derived.  But  however 
this  may  be  In  words  anglicised  from  the  Latin,  and 
ending  in  a  consonant,  perhaps  in  nothing  is  our  pronun- 
ciation more  regular  than  in  tbe  quantity  of  the  first 
vowel  in  a  word  of  two  syllables  encliug  with  a  vowel: 
m  this  case  the  first  vowel  Is  invariably  long;  and 
why  tbe  word  in  question  Should  be  the  only  excep- 
tion cannot  easily  be  accounted  for.  We  have  no  words 
originally  English  of  this  form ;  but  those  we  adopt 
from  other  languages  sufficiently  show  the  analogy  of 
pronunciation :  thus  Gota,  Coma,  China,  Era,  Strata, 
Quota,  Fleo,  Dado,  Sago,  Bravo,  Tyro,  Hero,  Negro, 
ftcsYc.  have  all  the  first  syllable  long ;  and  why  Drama 
should  not  fall  into  the  same  analogy  1  cannot  con- 
ceive. A  corroboration  of  this  is  the  pronunciation  of 
Lama,  Brama,  Zatna,  and  Zara,  and  all  proper 
names  of  the  same  form  from  tbe  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
Cato,  Plato,  Strato,  CrUo,  Draco,  Ac;  and  1  think 
It  may  be  with  confidence  assarted  that  an  English- 
men, who  had  never  heard  the  word  Drama  pro- 
nounced, would  naturally  place  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  in  that  syllable 
loaf  and  slender.  54s. 

DRAMATICAL, dri-maYe-kil,  la.  Repre- 
DRAMATICS,  dr*-matik,  509.  J  tented  by 
action. 
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extract  by  distillation,  to  withdraw,  to  ab- 
stract.— To  Draw  on,  to  occasion ;  to  invite, 
to  cause  by  degrees. — To  Draw  over,  to  per- 
suade to  revolt-— To  Draw  out,  to  protract,  to 
lengthen,  to  pump  out  by  insinuation,  to  call 
to  action,  to  detach  for  service,  to  range  in 
battle,  to  draw  up,  to  form  in  order  of  battle, 
to  form  in  writing, 

To  DRAW,  draw,  v.  a.  To  perform  the 
office  of  a  beast  of  draught ;  to  net  us  a  weight  ; 
to  contract,  to  shrink ;  to  advance,  to  move  : 
to  uusheath  a  weapon  j  to  practise  the  art  of 
delineation ;  to  take  a  card  out  of  the  pack,  to 
take  a  lot ;  to  make  a  sore  ran  by  attraction. 
—To  Draw  off,  to  retire,  to  retreat-— To  Draw 
on,  to  advance,  to  approach. 

DRAWBACK,  diaw*btk,  «.  Money  given 
back  for  ready  payment. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  di*wT>ridje, «.  A  bridge 
made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit  com- 
munication at  pleasure. 

DRAWER,  drawer,  i.  One  employed  in 
procuring  water  from  the  well ;  one  whose 
business  is  to  draw  liquors  from  the  cask ; 
that  which  has  the  power  of  attraction. 

DRAWER,  draw'flr,  $,  A  box  in  a  case,  out 
of  which  it  is  drawn  at  pleasure j  in  the  plural, 
part  of  a  man's  dress  worn  under  the  breeches. 

DRAWING,  drawing, «.  Delineation,  re- 
presentation. 

DRAWING-ROOM,  diiw1ng-room,#.  Tka 
room  in  which  company  assemble  at  court ; 
the  company  assembled  there. 

DRAWN)  drawn,  part,  from  Draw.  Equal, 
where  etch  party  takes  his  own  slake  J  with  a 
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sword  unsheathed  j  open,  pat  aside  or  ou- 
dosed ;  eviscerated ;  induced  as  from  some 
motive*  + 

DRAWWELL,  driw'w&l,  *.    A  deep  well, 

•  well  out  of  which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long 
co*d.— See  Dun/rAti. 

In  DRAWL,  drawl,  *.  *.    To  utter  any 

thing  in  a  slow  way. 
DRAY,  dri,  )  *.  The  car  on  which 

DRA  YC  ART,  dra'kart,  J     beer  is  carried. 
DRAYHORSE,dri'h6rse,  *•  A  horse  which 

draws  a  dray.  r 

DRAYMAN,  draWn,  *.  88.    One  that  at. 

lends  a  dray. 
DRAZEL,  draVzl,  $.  102,  405.  A  low,  mean, 

wurthJeM  wretch.    Not  used. 
DREAD,  drid,  a.  234.    Fear,  terror ;  awe ; 

the  person  or  thing  feared. 
DREAD,  dreeL  a.  Terrible,  frightful ;  awful, 

venerable  in  the  highest  decree. 
To  DREAD,  dr&l,  v.  e.    To  fear  in  an  ex- 
cessive degree. 
Tto  DREAD,  drtd,  r.  «.    To  be  in  fear. 
DREADER,  drld'&r,  «.  98.    One  that  lives 

in  fear.  -     _ 

DREADFUL,  dridfal,«.  Terrible,  frightful. 
DREADFULNESS,  dreM'fll-nls, «.    Terri- 

Neness,  f rightfulness. 
DREADFULLY,  drid'f&l-e,  ml.    Terribly, 

frightfully. 

DRRADLESSNESS,  dr &1e»«ne», «.  Fear- 
lesaness,  intrepidity. 

DREADLEflS,dreoles,<fc.  Fearless,  unaf- 
frighted,  intrepid. 

DREAM,  drtoe,  •.  927.  A  phantasm  of 
sleep,  the  thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man ;  an 
|^|^  fancy* 

To  DREAM,  dreme,  v.  m.  To  have  the  re- 
presentation of  something  in  sleep ;  to  think, 
to  imagine ;  to  think  idly  j  to  be  sluggish  ;  to 
idle 

To  DREAM,  dreme,  v.  a.  To  see  in  a  dream. 

DREAMER,  dre'mur,  s.  08.  One  who  has 
dreams  ;  an  idle  fanciful  man ;  a  mope,  a  man 
lost  m  wild  imagination ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

DREAMLESS,dremeles,o.Without  dreams. 

DREAR,  drere,  a.  227.  Mournful,  dismal. 

DREARY,  dre're,  a.  Sorrowful,  distress- 
ful ;  gloomy,  dismal,  horrid. 

DREDGE,  drldje,  s.    A  kind  of  net. 

To  DREDGE,  dredje,  ».  a.    To  gather  with 

DREDGER,  drldjur,  #.    One  who  fishes 

with  a  dredge. 
DREGG1NES8,  dreVge-nes, ».    Fulness  of 

dregs  or  lees,  feculence. 
DREGGISH,  dreVgfeh,  a.    Foul  with  lees, 

feculent. 
DREGGY,  drig'ge,a.  S82.  Containing  dregs, 

consisting  of  dregs,  feculent. 
DREGS,  dregs,  «.  The  sediment  of  liquors, 

the  lees,  the  grounds ;  any  thing  by  which 

parity  is  corrupted  ;  dross,  sweepings,  refuse. 
To  DltEIN,  drane,  v.  n.  249.    To  empty; 

better  written  Dram* 
To  DRENCH,  dreasb.  e.  «.     To  soak,  to 

sleep  ;  to  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture ;  to 

physick  by  violence. 
DRENCH.  drensb/*.     A  draught,  swill; 

physick  for  a  brute ;  physick  that  must  be 

given  by  violence. 
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DRENCHER,  drinsh'ur,  t.  One  that  dips 
or  steeps  any  thing ;  one  that  gives  physick 
by  force. 

To  DRESS,  dres,  v.  a.  To  clothe ;  to  adorn, 
to  embellish  ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  medica- 
ments ;  to  curry,  to  rob ;  to  prepare  for  any 
purpose ;  to  trim,  to  fit  any  thiug  for  ready 
use  ;  to  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

DRESS,  dres,  s.  Clothes,  garment;  the 
skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

DRESSER,  dreVs&r,  a.  One  employed  in 
putting  oil  the  clothes  of  another;  one  em- 
ployed in  regulating  or  adjusting  any  thing  ; 
the  bench  in  akitchen  on  which  meat  is  dressed. 

DRESSING,  dreVsing,  s.  The  application 
made  to  a  sore. 

DRESSING-ROOM,  dres'slng-room,  t.  The 

room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on. 
DREST,  dr&t,  part,  from  Dress,  properly 

dressed. 

&  This  is  one  of  those  words  which,  for  the  sake 
of  rbyadog  to  the  eye,  at  it  may  be  called,  poets  have 
contracted  into  an  irregular  form ;  bat  how  uaneces* 
wily  may  be  seen,  Principles,  No.  SCO. 

To  DRIB,  drib,  v.  a.  To  crop,  to  cut  off.  A 
cant  word. 

To  DRIBBLE,  drib/M,  e.  n.  405.  To  fall  in 
drops ;  to  fall  weakly  and  slowly  ;  to  slaver 
as  a  child  or  idiot. 

To  DRIBBLE,  druYbl,  v.  a.  To  throw  down 
in  drops. 

DRIBLET,  driblit,  * .— See  Codie.  A  small 
sum,  odd  money  in  a  sum. 

DRIER,  drl'uf ,  *.  That  which  has  the  qua- 
lity of  absorbing  moisture. 

DRIFT,  drift,  *.  Force  impellent,  impulse  ; 
'  violence,-  course ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ; 
any  thing  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body ;  a 
storm,  a  shower ;  a  heap  or  stratum  of  any 
matter  thrown  together  by  the  wind  ;  tenden- 
cy, or  aim  of  action ;  scope  of  a  discourse. 

To  DRIFT,  drift,  v.  a.  To  drive,  to  urge 
along:  to  throw  together  on  heaps. 

To  DRILL,  drfl,  v.  a.  To  pierce  any  thing 
with  a-drilf ;  to  perforate,  to  bore,  to  pierce  ; 
to  make  a  hole  ;  to  delay,  to  put  off;  to  teach 
recruits  their  exercise. 

DRILL,  drfr,  a.  An  instrument  with  which 
holes  are  bored ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 

To  DRINK,  drink,  v.  a. ;  pre*.  Drank,  or 
Drunk ;  pari.  pais.  Drunk,  or  Drunken.  To 
swallow  liquors,  to  quench  thirst ;  to  be  enter- 
tained with  liquors  ;  to  be  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard ;  to  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking. 

To  DRINK,  drink,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  ap- 
plied to  liquids  >  to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 

DRINK,  drink,  s.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed, 
opposed  to  meat;  liquor  of  any  particular 
kind. 

DRINKMONEY,  drink'mun-e,  s.    Money 

given  to  buy  liquor. 
DRINKABLE,  drlnk'a-bl,  a.  What  may  be 

drunk. 
DRINKER,  drfok'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  drinks 

to  excess,  a  drunkard. 
To  DRIP,  drip,  c. «.    To  fall  in  drops ;  to 

have  drops  falling  from  it. 
To  DRIP,  drip,  e.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops ;  to 

drop  tat  in  roasting. 

DRIP,  drip,  a.    That  which  falls  in  drops. 
DRIPPING,  drip'mg,  #.     The  fat  which 
housewives  gather  from  roast  meat. 
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To  DRIVE,  drive,  v.a.;pret.  Drove,  an- 
ciently Drave:  port.  past.  Driven,  or  Drove. 
To  force  along  by  impetuous  pressure  ;  to  ex- 
pel by  force  from  any  place ;  to  force  pr  urge 
in  any  direction ;  to  guide  and  regulate  a  car- 
riage ;  to  make  animals  march  along  under 
guidance ;  to  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away 
what  is  in  it ;  to  force,  to  compel  ;  to  carry 
qii  ;  to  drive  out,  to  expel. 

To  DRIVE,  drive,  p.  n.  To  go  as  impelled 
by  any  external  agent ;  to  rush  with  violence  : 
to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to,  to  consider 
as  the  scope  and  ultimate  design ;  to  aim,  to 
strike  at  with  fury. 

To  DRIVEL,  drlv'vl,  e.  n.  102.  To  slaver, 
to  let  the  spittle  fall  in  drops ;  to  be  weak  or 
foolish,  to  dote, 

DRIVEL,  drlv'vl,  s.    Slaver,  moisture  shed 

from  the  mouth ;  a  fool,  an  ideot,  a  driveller* 
DRIVELLER,  driv'vl-ur,   s.     A  fool,  an 

ideot 

DRIVEN,  drlvVn,  108.  Participle  of  Drive. 

DRIVER,  drj'vur,  t.  The  person  or  instru- 
ment who  gives  any  motion  bv  violence  ;  one 
who  drives  beasts  ;  one  who  drives  a  carriage. 

To  DRIZZLE,  drir/zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  shed  in 
small  slow  drops. 

To  URIZZLE,  driz'zl,  v.  «.  To  fall  in  short 
slow  drops. 

DRIZZLY,  drlz'al-e,  a.  Shedding  small  rain. 
DROLL,  drole,  ».  406.    One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  raise  mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a  jester, 
a  buffoon ;  a  farce,  something  exhibited  to 
raise  mirth. 

tST  Wh*o  this  word  Is  used  to  signify  a  faree,  it  U 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  doll,  toll,  Ice.  If  this 
wautad  proof,  we  might  quote  Swift,  who  was  too 
scrupulous  to  rhyme  it  with  extol,  if  it  had  not  been 
•o  pronounced: 

u  Some  as  Justly  fame  extols. 

M  For  lolly  lines  in  Smlthfletd  drolls.*1 

DROLL,  drole,  a.    Comic,  farcical,  merry. 

To  DROLL,  drole,  e.  n.  To  jest,  to  play  the 
buffoon. 

DROLLERY,  drol&r-e, «.  Idle  jokes ;  buf- 
foonery. 

DROMEDARY,  drim'e-dsUre, «.    A  sort  of 

camel. 

YJ  I  have  in  Ibe  sound  of  the  o  In  this  word  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Nares  rather  than  Mr.  8heridan,  and  T 
think  with  the  best  asage  on  my  side.  105. 

DRONE,  drone,  a.  The  bee  which  makes  no 
honey ;  a  pipe  of  a  bagpipe ;  a  sluggard,  an 
idler ;  the  hum,  or  instrument  o'f  humming. 

To  DRONE,  drone,  v.  «.  To  liveln  idleness. 

DRONISH,  dro'niah,  a.    Idle,  sluggish. 

To  DROOP,  droop,  v.  n.  To  languish  with 
sorrow  ;  to  faint,  to  grow  weak. 

DROP,  drop,  *.  A  globule  of  moisture, 
as  much  liquor  as  tails  at  once  where  there  is 
not  a  continual  stream ;  diamond  hanging  in 
the  ear. 

DROP-SERENE,  drdp-se-rene',  s.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye. 

To  DROP,  drop,  v.  a.  To  pour  in  drops  or 
•ingle  globules ;  to  let  fall ;  to  let  go,  to  dis- 
miss from  the  hand,  or  the  possession ;  to  utter 
•lightjv  or  casually ;  to  insert  indirectly,  or  by 
way  of  digression ;  to  intermit,  to  cease ;  to 
let  go  a  dependant  or  companion :  to  suffer  to 
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vanish,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  bedrop,  to 
bespeckle,  to  variegate*  .  .  . 

To  DROP,  drop,  v.  a.  To  fall  in  drops 
or  single  globules;  to  let  drops  rail;  to 
fall,  to  come  from  a  higher  place  ;  to  fall  spon- 
taneously ;  to  fall  in  death,  to  die  suddenly  ; 
to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to  come  to  no- 
thing ;  to  come  unexpectedly. 

DROPPING,  doping,  #.  That  which  falls* 
.  in  drops  ;  that  which  drops  when  the  conti- 
nuous stream  erases. 

DRO  PLET,  droplet,  s .    A  tf  ttle  drop. 

DROPSTONE,  dr6p'stone,  f.  Spar  formed 
into  the  shape  of  drops. 

DROPWORT,  drop' vrurt,  #.    A  plant. 

DROPSICAL,  drop'se-kil,  a.  Diseased  with 
a  dropsy. 

DROPSIED,  drop'sid, «.  283.  Diseased  with 

a  dropsy.  ' 

"DROPSY,  drop's*,  s.  A  collection  of  water 
in  the  body. 

DROSS,  dr6s,  «.  The  recrement  ox  scum  of 
metals;  rust,  incrustation  upon  metal ;  refuse* 
leavings,  sweepings,  feculence,  corruption. 

DROSSINESS,  ditoe-nis,  s.  Foulness, 
feculence,  rust. 

DROSSY,  dros'se,  a.  Full  of  dross ;  worth- 
less, foul,  feculent. 

DROVE,  drove,  *.    A  body  or  number  of 
cattle  ;  a  number  of  sbeep  driven  :  any  eo4- 
-  lection  of  animals ;  a  crowd,  a  tumult. 
DROVE,  drove.    Preterit  of  Drive. 

DROVEN,dro'vn.  Part.  a.  from  Drive.  Not 

in  use. 
DROVER,  dro'v&r,  s.    One  that  fats  oxen 

for  sale,  and  drives  them  to  market. 
DROUGHT,  droot,  t.  8  IS,  S9».  Dry  wea- 
ther, want  of  rain ;  thirst,  want  of  drink. 
&  This  word  is  often  prononaced  as  if  written 
rfrotffA.tut  improperly.  Wheu  dies*  abstracts  take  g 
iu  their  composition,  and  this  g  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  the  t  does  not  precede  the  A,  bai  follows  it;  aa 
weigh,  weight ;  Jty.Jtlght ;  -no,  nought,  &c 

DROUGHTINESS,   dron'te-nis,   «.     The 

state  of  wanting  rain. 
DROUGHTY,  drofrte,  «.    Wanting  rain, 

sultry ;  thirsty,  dry  with  thirst. 
To  DROWN,  di-ofm,e.  a.  32*.  To  suffocate 

in  water;  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  overt  >v, 

to  bury  in  an  inui.dation ;  to  immerge. 
To  DROWN,  droon,  r. ».    To  be  suffocated 

by  water.  { 

To  DROWSE,  drift*,  v.  a.  S2S.    To  make 

heavy  with  sleep. 
To  DROWSE,  dro&E,  o.  it.    To  slumber,  to 

grow  heavy  with  sleep  ;  to  look  heavy,  nut 

cheerful. 

DROWSILY,  droft'ae-le,  ad.  Sleepily,  hea- 
vily ;  sluggishly,  slothfully. 

DROWSINESS,  dro4'«e-n£s,  s.  Sleepiness, 
heaviuess  with  sleep. 

DROWSIHEAD,  drou'ze-hid,  #.  Sleepi- 
ness, inclination  to  sleep. 

DROWSY,  droa'ze,  a.  Sleepy,  heavy  with 
sleep*  leihargtck;  lulling,  causing  sleep ;  etui 
pid,dull. 

To  DRUB,  drub,  v.  a.  To  thresh,  to  beat,  to 
bang. 

DRUB,  drub,  $.  A  thump,  a  blow 
To  DRUDGE,  drjdje,  v.  «.    To  laboer  iii 
mean  offices,  to  toil  without  honour  or  drgpUy. 
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DBJ0DQE,dr&<ye,  s.  One  employed  in  mean 

DRUDGER,  diudje'ur,  *•    A  m<Mm  labour" 
er  ;  the  box  out  of  which  flour  it  thrown  to 

DRUDGERY,  drndje'ur-e,  a.  Mean  labour, 

icnoblo  toil.  -,      *      ,  a.         m. 

BIw5oiNG-BOX,dfidje1iig-b5k«,«.  The 

bos  out  of  which  floor  i»  sprinkled  upon  roast 
PRUDGINGLY,  drudjelng-lt,  ad.  Labo- 
DRUof  drug, a.  An  ingredient  used  in  phy- 

_2~i~  1  M^a^ifial  *tmntfl ;  inv  thine  without 


sick,  a  medicinal  simple;  any  thing  without 
worth  or  value,  any  tiling  for  which  no  pur- 
chaser can  be  round. 


Tb  DRUG,  drug,  a.  a.  To  season  with  medi- 
cfnml  ingredients;  to  tincture  with  something 
offensive.         _      .         _        .  «  .    • 

DRUGGET,  drue/glt,  a.  99.  A  coarse  kind 
of  woolien  cloth.  ■        . 

DRUGGIST,  drug'&tat,  a.  888.    One  who 

DRUGS^ER,  drug*'***'  •*  °ne  who  ^l10 
physical  simples.    This  word  is  only  used  by 

DRULD^Id,  t.  The  priests  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  ancient  Britons. 

DRUM,  dram,  s.  An  instrument  of  mili- 
tary moaSck ;  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Tfc  DRUM,  drum,  *. «.  To  beat  a  drum,  to 
beat  a  taoe  on  a  drum;  to  beat  with  apulsa- 

ToDRUMBLE,  drinVblt  «.  «•  d05.     To 

drone,  to  be  sluggish.    Obsolete. 
DRUMFISH^drtni'fiah^.  The  name  of  a  fish. 
DRUMM AJOR,  drum-ina'jur,  *.  The  chief 

drummer  of  a  regiment. 
DRUMM AKER,  drummk-kor,  s.    He  who 

deals  in  drums. 
DRUMMER,  drum'mor,  #.   He  whose  office 

is  to  beat  the  drum. 
DRUMSTICK,  drum'stik,  * .  The  stick  with 

which  a  drum  is  beaten. 
DBUNR,  drunk, a.  Intoxicated  with  strong 

liquor,  inebriated ;  drenched  or  saturated  with 

moisture.         •    *      «  ^      —. 

DRUNKARD,  drunk'&rd, «.  88.    One  given 

to  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors. 
DRUNKEN,  drunlni,  a.  10$.    Intoxicated 

with  liquor,  inebriated  ;   gWen  to  habitual 

ebriety ;  saturated  with  moisture;  done  in  a 

state  of  inebriation. 
JMtUNKENLY,drnn/kn-le,ad.  In  a  drunken 


DRUNKENNESS,  drunT«n-nes,  a.  Intoxica- 
tion with  strong  liquor ;  habitual  ebriety  j  in- 
toxication or  inebriation  of  any  kind,  a  disor- 
der of  the  faculties. 

DRY,  dri,  «.  Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist; 
without  rain  ;  not  succulent,  not  juicy  :  with- 
out tears;  thirsty,  ethirst;  jejune,  barren, 
ufkembeilished. 

To  DRY.  dri,  v.  a.  To  free  from  moisture ; 
to  exhale  moisture  ;  to  wipe  away  moisture ; 
to  scorch  with  thirst ;  to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

To  DRY,  dri,  e.  «.  To  grow  dry,  to  lose 
moisture.   mm  ... 

DRYER,  drMrr,  a.  98.  That  which  has  the 
ouality  of  absorbing  moisture. 

BRYEYED,  drttde,  a.  Without  tears,  with- 
out weeping. 
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DRYLY,  drtte,  ad.  Without  moistnr*,coldly, 

without  affection ;  jejunely,  barrenly. 
DRYNESS,  dri'nis,  a.    Want  of  moisture ; 

want  of  succulence ;  want  of  embellishment* 

want  of  pathos;   want  of  sensibility  in  de- 

Totion.       '  _. 

DRYNURSE,,  drl'nfirse,  a.    A  woman  who 

brings  up  and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast; 

one  who  takes  care  of  another. 
To  DRYNURSE,  dri'nurse,  *.  «.    To  feed 

without  the  breast. 
DRYSHOD,  drl'shod,  a.  Without  wet  feet, 

without  treadingabove  the  shoes  in  the  water. 
DUAL,  dull,  a.  Expressing  the  number  two. 
To  DUB,  dub,  e.  a.    To  make  a  man  a 

knight ;  to  confer  any  kind  of  dignity. 
DUB,  dob,*.   A  blow,  a  knock.  Not  in  use. 
DUBIOUS,  dl/be-us,  a.  542.   Doubtful,  not 

settled,in  an  opinion ;  uncertain,  that  of  which 

the  truth  is  not  felly  known ;  not  plain,  not 

clear.   »  .  -  .  *      ■ 

DUBIOUSLY,  du'be-us-le,  ad.  Uncertainly, 

without  any  determination. 
DUBIOUSNESS,  du'be-us-nls,  a.    Uncer- 
tainty, doubtfulness.,    M 
DUBITABLE,  du'be-tA-bl,  <u     Doubtful, 

uncertain. 
DUBITATION,  du-bfe-tk'shun,  s.    The  act 

of  doubting,  doubt. 
DUCAL,  dFklljO.    Pertaining  to  a  duke. 
DUCAT,  duklt,  a.  90.    A  coin  struck  by 

dakes ;  in  silTenralued  at  about  four  shillings 

and  sixpence,  iu  gold  at  nine  shillings  and 

sixpence. 
DUCK,  duk,  a.    The  water  fowl,  both  wild 

and  tame ;  a  word  of  endearment  or  fondness ; 

a  declination  of  the  head ;  a  stone  thrown 

obliquely  on  the  waters. 
To  DUCK,  duk,  e.  n.    To  dive  under  water 

as  a  duck  J  to  drop  down  the  head  as  a  duck ; 

to  bow  low,  to  cringe. 
To  DUCK,  duk,  t>.  a.  To  put  under  water. 
DUCKER,  duk'ur,  a.  98.  A  direr,  a  cringer. 
DUCKING-STOOL,  duk'kmg-stool,  a.    A 

chair  in  which  scolds  are  tied,  and  put  under 

water.  « 

DUCK-LEGGED,  dukligM,  a.  859.   Short- 

DUcSsXING,  doklfag,  *.   A  young  duck. 

DUCKMEAT,duk'mete,s.  A  common  plant 
growing  in  standing  waters. 

DUCKS-FOOT,  duksTut,  «.  Black  snake- 
root,  or  May-apple. 

DUCKWEED,  duk'wede,  a.    Duckmeat 

DUCT,  dukt  a.  Guidance,  direction ;  a  pas- 
sage through  which  any  thing  is  conducted. 

DUCTILE,  duk'til,  o.  140.  Flexible,  plia- 
ble; easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  a  length; 
tractable,  obsequious,  complying. 

DUCTILENESS,  duk'tll-n&,  a.  Flexibility, 

ductility.  _  ,    .  m     r 

DUCTILITY,  dik-tft'e-te,  s.  Quality  of  suf- 
fering extension,  flexibility  ;  obsequiousness, 
compliance.  . 
DUDGEON,  dud'j&n,  a.  269.  A  small  dag- 
ger ;  malice,  sullenness,  ill-will. 
DUE,  du,  a.  Owed,  that  which  one  has  a 
right  to  demand;  proper,  fit,  appropriate, 
exact,  without  deviation. 


DUE,  du,  ad.    Exactly,  directly,  duly. 
I  DUE,  du,  ».     That  which  belongs  to 


one, 


DUM 


DUP 
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that  which  nay  be  justly  claimed ;  right,  jast 

title  ;  whatever  custom  or  law  requires  to  be 

done ;  custom,  tribute* 
DUEL,  dull,  t.  00.  A  combat  between  two, 

a  single  fight. 
To  DUEL,  dull,  «.  ».    To  fight  a  single 

combat. 
DUELLER,  dufl-lur,  1.  00.    A  single  com- 
batant. 
DUELLING,  duil-ling,  «.  410.    The  act  of 

fighting  a  duel. 
DUELLIST,  duU-lfet.  «.     A  aiatrJe  com- 

batant ;  one  who  professes  to  study  the  rules 

of  honour. 
DUELLO,  duello,  s.   The  duel,  the  rule  of 

duelling. 
DUENNA,  du-eVnl,*.  An  old  woman  kept 

to  guard  a  younger. 
DUG,  dug,  s.   A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat 
DUO,  dug.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 
DUKE,  dike,  «.  376.    One  of  the  highest 

order  of  nobility  in  England. 

£3*  There  St  a  slight  deviftiiou  often  heard  In  the  pro* 
nuaciatlou  Of  this  word,  as  If  written  Vook;  but  this 
borders  on  vulgarity ;  the  true  sound  of  the  u  must  be 
carefully  presented,  a*  if  written  Deiek.  There  is 
another  impropriety  in  pronouncing  this  word,  as  if 
written  Jook;  this  u  not  so  vulgar  as  the  former,  and 
arises  from  an  ignorance  of  the  influence  of  accent.— 
See  Principles,  46*. 

DUKEDOM,  duke'dum,  *  The  possession 
of  a  duke  j  the  title  or  quality  of  duke. 

DULBR AINED,  doTbrand,  a.  Stupid,  dolt- 
ish, foolish. 

DULCET,  dil'sjt,  a.  00.  Sweet  to  the  taste, 
luscious ;  sweet  to  the  ear,  hsrraomeut.    -  -   - 

DULCIFICATION,   dul-se-fe-ka'shun,    ». 

The  act  of  sweetening,  the  act  of  freeing  from 

acidity,  sakoess,  01  acrimony. 
To  DULCIFY,  d&'afefl,  v.  a.  181.     To 

sweeten,  to  set  free  from  acidity. 

DULCIMER,  dSl'si-mir,  *.  00.  A  musical 
instrument  played  by  striking  the  brass  wire, 
with  little  sticks. 

To  DULCORATE.  duTko-rate,  v.  a.  01.  To 
sweeten,  to  make  less  acrimonious. 

DULCORATION,  dul-ko-rs/shun,  s.  The 
act  of  sweetening. 

DULHEAD,  dulliid,  #.  A  blockhead,  a 
wretch  foolish  and  stupid. 

DULL,  dul,  a.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish,  Un- 
apprehensive;  blunt,  obtuse;  sad,  melan- 
choly ;  sluggish,  heavy,  slow  of  motion ;  not 
bright ;  drowsy,  sleepy. 

To  DULL,  dul,  v.  a.  To  stupify:  to  infa- 
tuate ;  to  blunt ;  to  sadden,  to  make  melan- 
choly ;  to  damp,  to  clog  ;  to  make  weary  or 
slow  of  motion  :  to  sully  brightness. 

DULLARD,  dullard,  s.  A  blockhead,  a 
dolt,  a  stupid  fellow. 

DULLY,  dulle,  «d.  Stupidly;  sluggishly; 
not  vigorously,  not  gajly*  not  brightly,  not 
keenly. 

DULNESS,  dul'nSs,  s.  Stupidity,  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  indoojtity  ;  drowsiness, '  in- 
clination to  sleep;  sluggishness  of, motion;, 
dimness,  want  of  lustre. 

DULY,  duli,  ad.  Properly,  fitly;  regu-. 
larly,  exactly. 

DUMB,  dim,  a.  347,  Mute,  incapable  of 
speech ;  deprived  of  speech ;  route,  uOt  using 
words ;  silent,  refusing  to  speak.  . 
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DUMBLY,  domic,  ad.    Mutqly,  rflentry.    - 

DUMBNESS,  dum'n2s,  «, '   Incapacity  to 
speak ;  omission  of  speech*  muteness ;  refo~r 
sal  to  speak,  silence.     . 

To  DUMFOUND*  d&n'found,  *.«..  To  con- 
fuse, io  strike  dumb. 

DUMP,  dump,  s.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  sad-~ 
ness.  A  low  word,  used  generally  in  the  pluv 
ral,  as,  to  be  in  tlie  dump*. 

DUMPISH,  dumpish,  a.  Sad,  melancholy, 
sorrowful. 

DUMPLING,   dumpling,  s.     A  sort    of 

enriding. 
N,  dun,  a.    A  colour  partaking  of  brown 

and  black  ;  dark,  gloomy.     . 
To  DUN,  dun,  v.  a.    To  claim  a  debt  with 

vehemence  and  importunity. 
DUN,  dun,  s.     A  clamorous  troublesome 

creditor. 
DUNCE,  dunse,  s.    A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a 

thickskull. 
DUNG,  dung,  s.  The  excrement  of  animals 

used  to  fatten  ground. 
To  DUNG,  dflnft  r.  a.  To  fatten  with  dung* 
DUNGEON,  dfin'jun,  r.  250.  A  close  prison, 

generally  spoken  of  a  prison  subterraneous. 
DUN&FORK,  dung-fork,  •.    A  fork  to  toss 

outdungfrom  stables. 
DUNGHIL,  dnjag'hll,  s.     A  heap  or  accu- 
mulation of  dung ;  any  mean  or  vile  abode  \ 

any  situation  of  meanness ;  a  term  of  reproach 

for  a  man  meanly  born. 

.  J^y  Leaving  out  one  /  in  the  last  syllable  of  mis 
word  is,  perhaps,  •agreeable  to  the  laws  printers  ha*4 
laid  down  to  themselves ;  bat  there'  is  no  eye  thai,  is 
not  hart  at  the  different  appearance  of  kill  uutrn  alone, 
and  when  Joined  to  another  word.  That  double  let- 
ters may  be,  in  some  cases,  spared,  Is  not  to  be  denied; 
bat  where  either  tbe  sense  or  sound  is  endangered  by 
the  omiulon.Qf,a  letter,  there  to  spare  the  letter  is  10 
injure  the  language.  A  secret  conviction  of  this  bah 
made  all  onr  lexicographers  waver  greatly  In  spelling 
these  words,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Preruni- 
nary  Observations  to  the  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

DUNOHIL,  dunglift,  o\  406.    Sprung  from 

the  dunghij,  mean,  low. 
DUNGY,dtog'e,a.4O0.  Full  of  dung,  mean, 

vile,  base. 
DUNGYARD,  dfing'yajrd,  $.    The  place  of 

thedunghir. 
DUNNER,  d&n'nftr,  s.  08.  One  employed  in 

soliciting  petty  debts. 
DUODECIMO,  du-o-deVse-mo,  s.    A  book 

in  which  one  sheet  of  paper  makes  twelve 

DUODECUPLE,  dn-o-deVku-pI,  a.    Con- 
sisting of  twelves. 
DUPE,  dupe,  s.    A  credulous  man,  a  mail 

easily  tricked. 
To  DUPE,  dope,  «.  a.    To  trick,  to  cheat. 
To  DUPLICATE,  du'plc-kate,  r.  <l  91.   To 

fdoublc,  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the?  first 
number  or  quantity  ;  to  fold  together. 

DUPLICATE,  du'plc-kate,,  s.  01.  Another 
correspoudeut  to  the  first,  a  second  thing  of 
the  same  kin  I,  as,  a  transcript  of  a  paper. 

DUPLICATION,  du-ple-ka'*hun,  s.  the 
act  of  doubling ;  the  act.  of  fold  iog  together  ;«. 
fold,  a  doubling. 

DUPL1CATURE,  duplex-due,*.  AfoW, 
any  thing  doubled. 

DUPLICITY,  du-plls'e-te,  *.  Doubienesi : 
deceit,  doubleuess  of  heart. 
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DURABIUTY,dn-ra-bil'e-te,«.  The  power 
of  lasting,  endurance. 

DURABLE,  dfrra-bl,  a.  405.  Lasting,1iav- 
ing  the  quality  of  long  continuance;  having 
successive  existence. 

DUR^LENESS,  dfrri-bl-nes,  s.  Power  of 
lasting. 

DURABLY,  du'ra-ble,  erf.  In  a  lasting 
manner. 

DURANCE,  do/rinse,*.  Imprisonment,  the 
custody  or  power  of  a  gaoler ;  endurance,  con- 
tinuance, duration.  - 

DURATION,  da-ra^hon,  *.  Continuance 
of  time;  power  of  continuance;  length  of 
continuance. 

lb  DURE,  dure,  e, a.  To  last,  to  continue. 
Not  in  use. 

DUREFUL,  dore'iHl,  a.  Lasting,  of  long 
continuance. 

DURELESS,  dareles,  a.  Without  conti- 
nuance, fading. 

DURESSE,  do'res,  *.    Imprisonment,  con- 
straint 
DURING,  da'rlag,  prep.    For  the  time  of 

the  continuance. 
BURITY,  do're-te,  *,    Hardness,  firmness. 
DURST,  durst    Hie  preterit  of  Dare,  to 

venture. 
DUSK,  dusk,  a.  Tending  to  darkness  ;  tend- 
ing to  blackness,  dark-coloured. 
DUSK,  disk,  *.  Tendency  to  darkness;  dark* 

ness  of  colour. 
lb  DUSK,  desk,  v.  a.  To  make  dnskish. 
To  DUSK,  disk,  v.  a.    To  grow  dark,  to 

begin  to  lose  light 
DUSKILY,  d&sVe-le,  ad.  With  a  tendency 

to  darkness. 
DUSKISU,dflsk1sh,a. Inclining  to  darkness, 

tending  to  obscurity ;  tending  to  blackness. 
DUSKISHLY,  dnsktsh-le,  ad.    Cloudily, 

darkly. 
DUSKY,  d&sk'e,  a.    Tending  to  darkness, 

obscure ;  tending  to  blackness,  dark-coloured; 

gloomy,  sad,  intellectually  clouded. 
DUST,  dost,  s.    Earth  or  matter  reduced  to 

small  particles ;  the  grave,  the  state  of  disso- 
lution ;  mean  and  dejected  state. 
To  DUST,  dost,  v.  a.    To  free  from  dust,  to 

sprinkle  with  dftst 
DUSTMAN,  dustman,  *.  88.    One  whose 

employment  is  to  carrv  away  the  dust 
DUSTY,d&s/te,a.  Fitted  with  dost,  clouded 

with  dust ;  covered  or  scattered  with  dust 
DUTCHESS,  d&tsh'es,  s.    The  lady  of  a 

dake  ;  a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a 

dukedom.  • 

DUTCHY,  dfah'e,  s.     A  territory  which 

gives  title  to  a  doke. 
DUTCHYCOURT,  d&tsh'kkort,  s.  A  court 

wherein  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  dutchy 

of  Lancaster  are  decided. 
DUTEOUS,  dA'te-us,  or  da'tshe-is,  a.  263, 

894,  Obedient,  obsequious ;  enjoined  by  duty. 
DUTIFUL,  dute-fui,  a.    Obedient,  submis- 
sive to  natural  or  legal  superiors ;  expressive 
-    of  respect*  reverential. 
DUTIFULLY,  dd'te-fil-e,  ad.    Obediently, 

submissively ;  reverently,  respectfully* 
IHTTIFULNESS,  da'&Ai-Bts,   s.     Obe- 

"*      r,  saboissiatj  to  jast  authority;  reve- 


DUTY,  d&'te, «.  That  to  which  a  man  is  by 
any  natural  or  legal  obligation  bound  ;  acts  of 
forbearance  required  by  religion  or  morality  ; 
obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents,  go- 
vernours,  or  superiors ;  act  of  reverence  or 
respect ;  the  business  of  a  soldier  on  guard  ; 
tax,  impost,  custom,  toll. 

DWARF,  dworf,  f.  85.  A  man  below  the 
common  size  of  men  ;  any  animal  below  its 
natural  bulk ;  an  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight 
in  romances ;  it  is  used  often  in  composition, 
as  dwarf  elder,  dwarf  honeysuckle. 

To  DWARF,  dworf,  e.  a.  To  hinder  from 
growing  to  the  natural  hulk. 

DWARFISH,  dworf lah,  u.  Below  the  natu- 
ral bulk,  low,  little. 

DWARFISHLY,  dworfish-le,  ad.  Like  a 
dwarf. 

DWARFISHNESS,  dworflsh-nes,  s.  Mi- 
nuteness of  stature,  littleness. 

To  DWELL,  dwell,  v.  n.  Preterit  Dwelt 
or  Dwelled.  To  inhabit,  to  live  in  a  place,  to 
reside,  to  have  a  habitation ;  to  be  in  any 
state  or  condition  ;  to  be  suspended  with  at- 
tention ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  continue 
long  speaking. 

DWELLER,  dweller, «.  98.  An  inhabitant. 

DWELLING,  dwel'ting,  ».  Habitation, 
abode  ;  state  of  life,  mode  of  living. 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  dwelling-house,  *. 

.    The  house  at  which  one  lives. 

To  DWINDLE,  dwind'dl,  v.  n  405.  To 
shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  grow  little ;  to  dege- 
nerate, to  sink  ;  to  wear  away,  to  lose  health, 
to  grow  feebler ;  to  fall  away,  to  moulder  off. 

DYING,  dKng,  the  participle  of  Die.  Ex- 
piring, giving  up  the  ghost ;  tinging,  giving  a 
new  colour. 

DYNASTY,  dl-naa'te,  or  dln'as-tfc,  *.    Go-. 

vernment,  sovereignty. 

£3*  All  our  Urthoeptsts,  except  Mr.  ElphJnstoamnd 
Eotick,  adopt  tbe  first  pronunciation  ;  bat  analogy  is,  * 
In  my  opinion,  clearly  for  the  last  503. 

:DYSCRASY,  dfrkra-se,  *.     An  unequal 
j    mixture  of  elements  in  the  blood  or  nervous 

juice,  a  disteroperature. 
DYSENTERY,  dis'sln-ter-e,  #.  A  looseness, 
I    wherein  very  ill  humours  flow  off  by  stool,  and 

are  also  sometimes  attended  with  mood. 

£3*  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan, accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Hares,  Mr.  Stott,  W.  Jo  hurt  on, 
Parry,  Eotick,  and  Bailey,  on  the  ftrat.  That  this  is 
la  possession  of  the  best  usage  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt ;  and  that  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  .analogy  of  ae»« 
canting  words  from  the  learned  languages,  which  we 
naturalise  by  dropping  a  syllable,  is  evident  from  the 
numerou*  class  of  words  of  the  same  kind. — See  Aca- 
tlamg,  Incomparable,  tec.  A  collateral  broof  too  that 
this  It  the  true  pronunciation  is,  that  Mttenterif,  a> 
word  of  the  same  form,  is  by  all  tbe  above-mentioned 
Lexicographers  who  have  the  word,  except  Bailey,  ao> 
cented  on  the  first  syllable. 

DYSPEPSY,  dispep-ae,  *.    A  difficulty  of 

digestion. 
DYSPHONY,  dls'fo-ne, «.    A  difficulty  in 

speaking. 

DYSPNOEA,  dlsp-ne'i,  s.  98.  A  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

DYSURY,  dkh'a-re,  s.  460, 451,  452.  A  dif- 
ficulty in  making  urine. 
£3*  The  s  in  tbia  word  has  the  Sat  aspiration,  for 

tbe  sense  reason  as  tbs  $  in  Treamty.—Sce  QlstmUtik. 
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EACH,  etsh,  prm.  <*,  227.     Either  of 

two  ;  every  one  of  any  number,  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

EAGER,,  i'gflr,  a.  827.  Struck  with  desire, 
ardently  wishing;  hot  of  disposition,  vehe- 
ment, ardent ;  quick,  busy  ;  sharp,  sour,  acrid. 

EAGERLY,  e'gftr-le,  ad.  Ardently,  hotly ; 
keenly,  sharply. 

EAGERNESS,  e'gur-nes,  s.  Ardour  of  in- 
clination ;  impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence. 

EAGLE,  e'gl,  *.  227, 405.  A  bird  of  prey, 
said  to  be  extremely  sharp-sighted ;  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ancient  Romans. 

EAGLE-EYED,  e'gl-lde,  a.  282.  Sharp- 
sighted  as  an  eagle. 

EAGLESTONE,  e'gl-stone,  *.  A  stone  said 
to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  holes  in 
which  the  eagles  make  their  nests. 

EAGLET,  e'gilt,*.    A  young  eagle. 

EAR,  eer,  ».  227.  The  whole  organ  of  au- 
dition or  hearing;  that  part  of  the  ear  that 
stands  prominent ;  power  of  judging  of  bar. 
mony ;  the  spike  of  com,  that  part  which 
contains  the  seeds. — To  fall  together  by  the 
Ears,  to  fight,  to  scuffle.— To  set  by  the  Ears 
to  make  strife,  to  make  to  quarrel. 

EARLESS,  eer'lefl,  a.    Without  any  ears. 
EAR-RING,  celling,  $.    Jewels  set  in  a 

rim*,  and  worn  at  the  ears. 
EARSHOT,  eer'sh6t,  s.    Reach  of  the  ear. 
EARWAX,  eeVwAks,  «.    The  cerumen,  or 

exudation  which  smears  the  inside  of  the  ear. 
EARWIG,  eerVig,  «.     A  sheath-winged 

insect ;  a  whisperer.  . 

EARWITNESS,  eer-wifnis,  *.    One  who 

attests,  or  can  attest,  any  thing  as  heard  by 
•  himself. 
To  EAR,  Wr,  v.  a.  246.  To  plough,  to  till. 
To  EAR,  eer,  e.  n.    To  shoot  into  ears. 
EARED,  eerd,  a.  859.      Having  ears  or 

organs  of  hearing ;  having  ears,  or  ripe  corn. 
EARL,  irl,  t .  284. 287.    A  title  of  nobility, 

anciently  the  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the 

third. 

EARL-MARSHAL,  eVl'maVabll, «.  He  that 
has  the  chief  cans  of  military  solemnities. 

EARLDOM,  frl'dum,  s.  166.  The  seigniory 
of  an  earl. 

EARLINESS,  irte-nfe,  #.  Quickness  of 
any  action  with  respect  to  something  else. 

EARLY,  eVle,  a.  284.  Soon  with  respect  to 
something  else. 

EARLY,  erle,  ad\    Soon,  betimes. 

To  EARN,  era,  v.  a.  234, 871.  To  gain  as 
the  reward  or  wages  of  labour;  to  gain,  to 
obtain, 

EARNEST,  eVnist,  a.  284.  Ardent  in  any 
affection,  warm,  seelous  ;  intent,  fixed,  eager. 

EARNEST,  eVnist,  a.  Seriousness,  a  serious 
event,  not  a  jest ;  the  money  which  is  given 
in  token  that  a  bargain  is  ratified. 

EARNESTLY,  Vhest-le,  ad.  Warmly,  af- 
fectionately, zealously,  importunately ;  eager- 
ly, desirously 
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EARNESTNESS,  eVnfo-nls,  s.  Eagerness, 

warmth,  vehemence ;  solicitude. 
EARTH,  IriA,  s.  284, 237.  The  element  dis- 
tinct from  air,  fire,  or  water ;  the  terraqueous 
globe,  she  world.  • 

tt  This  word  Is  ltsble  to  s  coarse  valnr  prnmm. 
elation,  wif  written  Urthf  there  Is.  indeed,  ant «  de- 
licate difference  between  this  and  the  true  sound,  on* 
quite  saftVient  to  dlstjngnba  a  common  from  •  polite 
speaker.  r^ 

To  EARTH,  ertA,  e.  a.  To  hide  in  earth ;  to 
cover  with  earth. 

To  EARTH,  Irth,  r.  a.  To  retire  under 
ground. 

EARTHBO  ARD,  iritt>6rd,  a.  The  board  of 
the  plough  that  shakes  off  the  earth. 

EARTHBORN.  etaa'bom,  -a.  Bom  of  the 
earth ;  meanly  bom. 

EARTHBOUND,  erMTiJund,  a.  Fastened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 

EARTHEN,  eVran, «.  108.  Made  of  earth, 
made  of  clay. 

EARTHFLAX,  toa'fllks,  #.  A  kind  of 
fibrous  fossil. 

EARTHINESS,  erfft'e-nes, «.  The  quality 
of  containing  earth,  grossness. 

EARTHLING,  toftling, s.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  a  poor  frailereature. 

EARTHLY,  irtale, «.  Not  heavenly,  Tile, 
mean,  sordid :  belonging  only  to* our  present 
state,  not  spiritual. 

EARTHNUT,  Irta'nut,  s.  A  pignut,  a  root 
in  shape  and  size  like  a  nut. 

EARTHQUAKE,  Irta'kwake,  *.  Tremouror 
convulsion  of  the  earth. 

EARTHSHAKING,  IrtA'shi-king, «.  Hav- 
ing power  to  shake  the  earth,  or  to  raise  earth* 
quakes. 

EARTHWORM,  irfa'wurm,  s.  A  worm 
bred  under  ground  ;  a  mean  sordid  wretch. 

EARTHY,  erfa'e,  a.  Consisting  of  earth  ; 
inhabiting  the  earth,  terrestrial ;  relating  to 
earth,  not  mental ;  gross,  not  refined. 

EASE,  eta,  *.  227.  Quiet,  rest,  undisturbed 
tranquillity ;  freedom  from  pain ;  facility ; 
unconatraint,  freedom  from  harshness,  forced 
behaviour  or  conceits. 

To  EASE,  ize,  r.  a.  To  free  from  pain ;  to 
relieve ;  to  assuage,  to  mitigate ;  to  relievo 
from  labour ;  to  set  free  from  any  tiling  that 
offends. 

EASEFUL,  eae'fil,  a     Quiet,  peaceable. 

EASEMENT,  eze'm&it,  s.  Assistance, 
support. 

EASILY,  e'ae-lc,  ad.  Without  difficulty  ; 
without  pain,  without  disturbance ;  readily, 
without  reluctance* 

EASINESS,  e'se-nis,  t .  Freedom  from  dif- 
ficulty ;  flexibility  ;  readiness  ;  freedom  from 
constraint ;  rest,  tranquillity. 

EAST,  eest,  *.  227, 246.  The  quarter  where 
the  sun  rises ;  the  regions  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world. 

EASTER,  ees'tur,  $ .  06.  The  day  on  which 
the  Christian  church  commemorates  our  Ha- 
vioufs  resurrection. 

EASTERLY,  ees'tir-le,  a.  Coming  from  the 
parts  towards  the  East ;  lying  towards  the 
East ;  looking  towards  the  East. 

EASTERN,  ecs'turn,  a.  Dwelling  or  fo«nd 
iu  the  East,  oriental j  going  or  looking  towards 
the  East. 
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EASTWARD,  eeaf wurd,  a.  68.  Toward*  the 

Kasv 
EASY,  e*s*,  n.  Not  difficult;  quiet,  at  rest, 

nut  harassed ;  complying ,  unwitting,  credu- 
lous ;  free  from  pain :  without  want  of  more ; 

wfthovt  constraint,  without  formality. 
Jo  EAT,  ete,  v.  a.  227,  229;  pret.  Ate 

or  Eat  i  fart.  Eat  or  Eaten.  To  devour  with  the 

mouth  ;  to  consume,  to  corrode ;  to  retract. 
lb  EAT,  ete,  r.  n.    To  go  to  meals,  to  take 

meals,  to  feed ;  to  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained 

in  food  ;  to  make  way  by  corrosion. 
EATABLE,  e't*-bl,*.  405.    Any  thing  that 

may  be  eaten, 
EATER,  e'tur,  s.  98.    One  that  eats  any 

thing ;  a  corrosive. 
EATING-HOUSE,  e'tuig-house,  *.  A  house 

where  provisions  ars  sold  ready  dressed. 
EAVES,  eva,  *.  The  edges  of  the  roof  which 

iii(ihasig  the  house. 
To  EAVESDROP,  evz'drop,  v.  a.  To  catch 

what  comes  from  the  eaves,  to  listen  under 

wiifdaws. 
EAVESDROPPER,   evz'drop-pir,   *.     A 

listener  under  windows. 
EBB,  £b,  $.    The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards 

the  sea ;  decline,  decay,  waste. 
To  EBB,  lb,  r.  a.  To  flow  back  towards  the 
to  decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 
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55Sf/    iftfr     ^Ahard,heavy,black, 

SKS^CiM  '•    i    valuable  wood. 
EBONY,jeVo-ne,  ( 

EBBIETY,  e-bri'e-ti,  i .    Drunkenness,  in- 
toxication by  strong  liquors. 
EBRIOSITY,  e-tarMs'c-te,  i.     Habitual 

drunkenness. 

EBULLITION,  Sb-nl-llsh'&n,  s.  177.    lite 

act  of  boiling  up  with  heal;  aay  intestine 

motion;  effervescence. 

B(X^ErfT«ICAL,e^-f>Hre-kAl,ls.  Devi- 

ECCENTR1CK,  eVsen*r1k,        J      ating 

from  the  centre ;  irregular,  anomalous. 
ECCENTRICITY,  Sk-een-tris'e-te,  s.    De- 
viation from  a  centre ;  excursion  from  the  pro- 
per orb 
ECCHYMOSIS,  Ik-ke-mA'sfs,  s.  520.  Livid 

SjKrts  or  blotches  In  the  skin. 
ECCLESIASTICAL,  lk-kle-she-aa'te-kll,) 
ECCLESIASTICK,  ik-kle-Eh*4s'tik,       j 

a.  Habling  to  the  church,  not  civil. 
ECCLESIASTICK,  Sk-kle-she-aVtlk, «.    A 
person  dedicated  to  the  ministries  of  religion. 
t?  I  have  t;ivea  the»e  words  the  lUt  $  aspirated,  as 
1  mat  convinced  it  i*  qnite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
ara«naciatioa ;  for  tbe  ihird  syllable  coming  after  tbc 
jccoBdary  accent  Is  exactly  under  ihe  name  predica- 
ment as  tbe  t*naMmate  syllable  In  Ambrosial,  fyke* 
Mam,  G— *****,  fce.-See  Principle*,  No.  461. 
~  And  polpit  drnni  eceleslastick 
-  Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  U\c*.—Hu<tU>ros. 

ECHINUS,  e-kitoas,  s.  503.  A  hedgehog ; 
a  abell-nah  set  with  prickles ;  with  botanists, 
tbe  prickly  head  of  any  plant ;  in  architecture, 
a  snssnbrjr  or  ornament  taking  its  name  from 
the  roughness  of  the  carving. 

ECHO,  eVko,  s.  T*e  return  or  repercussion 
of  any  sound ;  the  soubd  returned. 

lw  ECHO,  ik'ko,  o.  n  To  resound,  to  give 
the  repcrcussiou  of  a  voice ;  to  be  sounded 
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a. 


voice..  .    m  „ 

ECLAIRCISSENBNT,  &-klare's?z-m&it,ff. 
Explanation,  tlie  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 

ty  This  word,  though  lotif  in  use,  to  not  yet  attv* 
ranted.  Every  syllable  bat  las  last  may  be  perfectly 
pronounced  by  an  Englishman  who  does  not  speak 
French;  but  Oils  syllable  having  a  nasal  vowel,  not 
followed  by  hard  e  or  g,  (see  Encore, J  U  an  tamper*, 
ble  diflkulfy :  the  nearrst  sound  to  It  would  perhaps 
be  to  make  it  rhyme  with  long  and  strong.  But  a 
speaker  would,  perhaps,  risk  less  by  pronouncing  U 
like  an  English  wora  at  once,  than  to  Imitate  the 
French  sound  awkwardly. 

ECLAT,  e-klaV,  s.  472.  French.  Splendour, 
show,  lustre. 

ECLECTICK,    Sk-llk'tlk, 

choosing  at  will. 
ECLIPSE,  e-ktips',*.  An  obscuration  of  the 

luminaries  of  heaven  ;  darkness,  obscuration. 

To  ECLIPSE,  e-klips'?  e.  o.  To  darken  a 
luminary;  to  extinguish;  to  cloud;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  disgrace. 

ECLIPTIC;  e-klip'tlk, «.  A  great  circle  of 
the  sphere. 

ECLOGUE,  eVlte, «.  U8.  A  pastoral  poem. 

ECONOMY,  e-kfa'o-ine,  *.  296, 518.  The 
management  of  a  family ;  frugality,  discretion 
of  expense  ;    disposition  of  things,  legula- 

-  tion ;  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any 
work. 

ECONOMICK,  eVko-n&nlk,  510.     \ 

ECONOMICAL,  ek-ko-nom'e-kal,     / 
Pertaining  to  the  regulations  of  «  household ; 
frugal. 

ECSTASY,  iks'ti-se,  s.  Any  passion  br 
which  the  thoughts  are  absorbed,  and  in  which 
tbe  mind  is  for  a  time  lost ;  excessive  joy, 
rapture;  enthusiasm,  excessive  elevation  of 
the  mind  ;  madness,  distraction.  « 

ECSTASIED,  Iks'til-sid,  a.  282.  Ravished, 
enraptured. 

ECSTATIC  AL,  eks-tfc'e-kil,  >  a.Raviahed, 

ECST ATICK,2ks-t*t1k,  502.  f  raptured, 
elevated  to  ecstasy ;  in  the  highest  degree  of 
joy. 

EDACIOUS,  e-da'sh&s,  a.  Eating,  vora- 
cious, ravenous,  greedy. 

EDACITY,  e-diVe-te,  s.  Voraciousness, 
ravenousness. 

EDDER,  ed'dur,  $.  98.  Such  frncewood  as 
is  commonly  put  upon  the  top  offences. 

EDDY,  tta'de,*.  The  water  that,  by  soma 
repercussion,  or  opposite.  wind,runs  contrary  to 
the  main  stream ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion. 

EDENTATED,  e-den'ta-ted,  a.  Deprived 
of  teeth. 

EDGE,  ia>, ».  The  thin  or  cutting  part  of 
a  blade ;  a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader ; 
keenness,  acrimony.  — To  set  the  teeth  on 
Edge,  to  cause  a  tingling  pain  in  the  teeth. 

To  EDGE,  edje,  v.  o.  To  sharpen,  to  enable 
to  cut ;  to  furnish  with  an  edge ;  to  border 
with  any  thing,  to  fringe;  to  exasperate,  to 
imbitter. 

To  EDGE,  ed>,  v*  n.    To  move  against  any 

power. 
EDGED,  e4jd,  or  id'jld,  parr .  o.  339.  Sharp, 

not  blunt 
EDGING,  ed  Jlng,  s.  What  is  added  to  any 

tiling  by  way  of  ornament ;  a  narrow  lacs. 
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mod  so  agreeable  to  the  car,  as  to  be  a  distinguishing 

mark  of  efegant  pronunciation. 

EFFECT,  &r-f£kf ,  a.  «8.  That  which  is  pno- 
dacad  by  an  operating  cause;  consequence, 
event ;  reality,  not  meie  appearance  j  u\  the 
plural,  goods,  moveables. 

To  EFFECT,  e*f-i<ekf ,  «.  a.  To  bring  to 
pass,  to  attempt  with  success,  to  achieve  ;  Jto> 
produce  as  a  cause. 

EFFECTIBLE,  ef-*eVte-bl,a.  Performable, 
practicable. 

EFFECTIVE,  If-feVtiT,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  produce  effects ;  operative,  active  ; 
efficient.    •     * 

EFFECTIVELY,  ef-f eVtiv-le>  ad.  Power- 
fully, with  real  operation. 

EFFECTLESS,  ef-f»ktl&,  <t.  Without  ef- 
fect, impotent,  useless. 

EFFECTOR,  ef-feVtur,  s.  168.  He  that 
produces  any  effect. 

EFFECTUAL,  et-feVtsho-ll,  a.  463.  Pro- 
ductive of  effects,  powerful,  to  a  degree  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  efficacious. 

EFFECTUALLY,  et-f eVtshu-al-le,  ad.  In 
a  manner  productive  of  the  consequence  in- 
tended, efficaciously. 

To  EFFECTUATE,  fr-feVtahu-ate, ».  a.  Tci 
bring  to  pass,  to  fulfil. 

EFFEMINACY,  Sf-fem'e-ni-se,  a.  Ad. 
mission  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman,  soft- 
ness, unmanly  delicacy ;  lasctviouanest,  loot* 
pleasure. 

EFFEMINATE,  if-feWe-nate,  a.  91.  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  woman,  womanish,  vo- 
luptuous, tender. 

To  EFFEMINATE,  if-feWe-natc,  tr,  a.  91, 
98.  To  make  womanish,  to  emasculate,  to 
unman. 

Ifc  EFFEMINATE,  ef-fem'e-nate,  v.  it.  TO 
soften,  to  melt  into  weakness. 

EFFEMINAT10N»ef-fem-e-na'shuM-  The 
state  of  one  grown  womanish,  the  state  of  one 
emasculated  or  unmanned. 

To  EFFERVESCE,  if-fer-veV,  v.  a.  To 
generate  heat  by  intestine  motion. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  kfeVveVsSnse,  f.  510. 
The  act  of  growing  hot,  production  of  heat  by 
I      intestine  motion. 

EFFICACIOUS,  fr-fe-ka'shus,  a.  Produc- 
tive of  effects,  powerful  to  produce  the  conse- 
quence intended. 

EFFICACIOUSLY,  Sf-fe-ka'shus-le,  a<(. 
Effectually.  .         - 

EFFICACY,  Sffe-ki-se,  «.  Production  of 
the  consequence  intended. 


EDGELESS,  Idje'l&s,  a.     Blunt,  obtuse, 

unable  to  cut 
EDGETOOL,  idje'tiol',  s.    A  topi  made 

sharp  to  cut. 
EDGEWISE,  idje'wlse,  ad.   With  the  edge 

put  into  any  particular  direction. 
EDIBLE,  id'c-bl,  a.  503.    Fit  to  be  eaten. 
EDICT,  £'dikt,  f .    A  proclamation  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition. 

£3*  Good  speakers  seem  divided  about  the  quantity 
of  ibe  vowtrl  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  Ken- 
rick,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  make  it  short ;  and  Sheri- 
dan, Hares,  Entick,  Ash,  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston, 
long  This  majority  has  induced  me  to  make  it  long 
likewise,  and  not  any  length  of  the  same  letter  in  the 
Latin  e&ctum ;  for  though  the  Latin  accent  is  fre- 
quently a  rule  for  'the  placing  of  ours,  the  Quantity  of 
Latin  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  oar  quantity  a*  it 
has  with  that  of  the  Chines*  or  Hebrew.— See  Intro- 
duction to  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

EDIFICATION,  fa-e-ft-ca'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith,  improve- 
ment in  holiness ;  improvement,  instruction. 

EDIFICE,  8d'e-f Is,  ».  142.  A  fabrick,  a 
building. 

EDIFIJBR,  Id'e-ti-ur,  a,  One  that  improve* 
or  instructs  another. 

To  EDIFY,  4d'e-i1,  r.  a.    To  build  ;  to  in- 

-    struct,  to  improve ;  to  teach,  to  persuade. 

EDILE,  e'dile,  $ .  140.  The  title  of  a  magis- 
trate in  old  Rome. 

EDITION,  fc-dWon,  s.  Publication  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  a  book;  republication, 
with  re  vtsal. 

EDITOR.  eM'e-tur,  f.  166.  Publisher,  he 
that  revises  or  prepares  any  work  for  publi- 
cation. 

To  EDUCATE,  $d'ju-kate,r.a.  91.  To  breed, 
to  bring  up. 
vy  This  pronunciation  may  seem  odd  to  those  who 

are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  letters ;  bat 

it  is  not  only  the  most  polite,  but,  in  reality,  the  most 

.agreeable  to  rule.— See  Principles,  Mo.  804, 3? 6. 

EDUCATION,  fo-ju-ka'shun,  ».  Formation 
of  manners  in  youth. 

To  EDUCE,  e-duse',  v.  a.    To  bring  out,  to 
•    extract. 

EDUCTION,  e-duk'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
bringing  any  thing  into  view. 

To  EDULCORATE,  e-dul'ko-rate,  e.  a.  To 
sweeten. 

EDULCORATION,  e-d&l-ko-ra'shftn^.  The 
'     act  of  sweetening. 

To  EEK,  eek,  v.  a.— See  Eke.  To  make  big- 
ger by  the  addition  of  another  piece ;  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency. 

EEL,  eel,  «.  A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that 
lurks  in  mud. 

E'EN,  een,  ad.    Contracted  from  Even. 

EFFABLE,  gfti-bl,  o.  405.  Expressive, 
utterable. 

To  EFFACE,  2f-fW,  t>.  a.    To  destroy  any 
form  painted  or  carved ;  to  blot  out;  to  de- 
stroy, to  wear  away. 
&  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open,  when 

St  terminates  a  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent, 

makes  us  frequently  hear  the  e  in  these  w>rds,  when 

the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  pronounced  as 

open  as  ir  there  were  bnl  one  f.  The  time  may  be  ob- 

served  of  the  o  in  occasion,  offence,  official,  du.    This 

Is  certainly  a  deviation  from  rule  -9  but  it  b  so  genoral, 

gut 


EFFICIENCE,  If-lfWy|nse,  )  $ .  98.  T%? 

EFFICIENC  Y,eY-f  Ish'y  €n-se,  S  act  of  pro- 
d  uc'mg  effects,  agency. 

EFFICIENT,  Sf-ffeh'y&t,  a.  The  cause 
which  makes  effects;  he  that  makes,  die  ef- 
fector. .       »  « 

EFFICIENT,  ef-fish'yent,  a.  113.   Causing 

effects. 
EFFIGIES,  If-ffd'jes,  7     «.  Resemblance, 
EFFIGY,  If fe-je,        i  image  in   painting 

EFFLORESCENCE,  * ^ki^slnse,    1 
fiFFLORESCENCY, iffio-reVsea^e.  J 


EGO 
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510.  Production  of  flowers;  excrescences  in 
the  form  of  flowers ;  in  physick,  the  breaking 
oat  of  some  tumours  in  the  skin. 

EFFLORESCENT, ef-flo-reVs&it, «.  Shoot- 
ing out  in  the  forms  of  .flowers. 

EFFLUENCE*  efflMnse,  ».  That  which 
issues  from  some  other  principle. 

EFFLUVIA,  e^fla-Ye-i,  the  plural  of 

EFFLUVIUM,  3f-flo'ye-um,  t.  Those  small 

•  particles  which  Are  Continually  flying  off  from 
bod  if*. 

EFFLUX,  2ffl&ks,  t.499.  The  act  of  flowing 
from  something  else,  emanation. 

To  EFFLUX,  e?-fluks',  t?.w.  98.   To  run  out 

EFFLUXION,  ef-fluk'shun,  t.  The  act  of 
flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  out,  effluvium, 
emanation. 

EFFORT,  SiYeft,  t.  Straggle,  laborious 
endeavour. 

EFFOSSION,  if-fosh'un,  *.  The  act  of  dig- 
ging up  from  the  ground. 

EFFRONTERY,  ef-frun'tir-e,  .«.     Impu- 
dence, sbamelessneas. 

EFFULGENCE,  Jf-ful'jlnse,  j.  '38,  177. 
Lustre,  brightness,  splendour. 

EFFULOENT^If-fuljent/i.  Shmin^  bright, 
luminous.  >. 

EITUMABIlJnnf,Jf-fa.m4-bil'e-te;».  The 
quality  of  flying  away  in  fumes. 

To  EFFUSE,  ef-fuze',  v,  a.  487.  To  pour 
but,  to  spill..  %     ,      _  

EFFUSION,  ef-fu'ehua. «.  08.  The  act  of 
pouring  out ;  waste,  the  act  of  spilling  or 
shedding ;  the  thing  poured  out. 

EFFUSIVE,  ef-fu'Blv,  a.  499,  428*  Pouring 
out,  dispersing. 

EFT,  2ft, «.    A  newt,  an  eret 

EFTSOQNS,  eft-sooiuV,  ad.  Soon  after- 
wards, v, 

To  EGESTwe-jesf 1 1>. a.  To  throw  out  food 
at  the  natural  vents. 

?GE8TION,  e-jesHshuh,  *  464*  The  act  of 
throwing  out  the  digested  ftxrtL  - . 

tQQ,  Ig,  *.  That  which  is  laid  by  feathered 
animals,  from  which  their  young  is  produced  ; 
the  spawn  or  sperm  of  creatures ;  any  thlug 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

To  EGG,  Sg,  v.  a.    To  incite,  to  instigate. 

EGLANTINE,  Iglan-tro, «.  159.  A  species 
of  rose;  sweetbriar. 

EGOTISM,  e'go-ttzm, «.  Too  frequent  men- 
tion of  a  man's  se'f. 
ry  Contrary  to  my  own  judgementl  have  nude  the 

#  io  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long.because  1  see 
ft  to  nuiformly  to  marked  by  all  the  Dictionaries  I 
have  aeea  :  bat  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Analogy  does 
ajoc  In  rime  recover  her  right*,  and  shorten  this  vowel 
by  loioloe  it  to  the  g,  as  if  written  eg-*4l*m;  oot  be- 
eaoee  tots  vowel  It  short  in  the  Latin  ego,  (for  the 
Eawliah  opaatity  has  very  llttla  to  do  with  the  Latin,) 
bet  becaase  the  word  may  be  looked  npon  as  a  simple 
In  oar  language,  and  the  accent  ts  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable.  Mr.  Elphlnstoa,  whose  opinion  in 
this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  makes  die  first 
vowel  short.— See  Principles,  "No.  511, 630, 536. 

EGOTIST,  e'go-tlst,  $ .    One  that  is  always 

talking  of  himself. 
To  EGOTIZE,  e'go-tize,  r.  ».  To  talk  much 

of  one's  self. 
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EGREGIOUS,  e-gre'je-fis,  a.  Eminent,  re- 
markable, extraordinary  ;  eminently  bad,  re- 
markably vicious. 

EGREGIOUSLY,  i-gre'je-us-le,  od.  Emi- 
nently, shamefully. 

EGRESS,  e'gris,  a.  The  act  of  going  out  of 
any  place,  departure. 

EGRESSION,  e-gresh'un,  f.  The  act  of 
going  out. 

EGRET,  e'grit,  s.  A  fowl  of  the  heron 
kind. 

EGRIOT,  e'grMt,  $ .    A  species  of  cherry. 

To  EJACULATE,  e-j«k'a-late,  v.  a.     To 

-    throw,  to  shoot  out. 

EJACULATION,e-j&-u-la'shun,s.  A  short 
prayer  darted  out  occasionally  ;  the  act  qf 
darting  or  throwing  out. 

EJACULATORY,  fi-jak/u-la-tur-e,  a.  Sud- 
denly darted  out,  sudden,  hasty. 

To  EJECT,  fcj&t'  t».  a.  To  throw  out,  to 
cast  forth,  to  avoid ;  to  throw  out  or  expel 
from  an  office  or  possession. 

EJECTION,  e-iek'shun,  *.  The  act  of  cast- 
ing  oat,  expulsion* 

EJECTMENT,  e-jikt'ment,  «.  A  legal  writ 
by  which  anv  inhabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant 
of  an  estate,  is  commanded  to  depart. 

EIGHT,  ayt,  a.  Twice  four.  A  word  of 
number. 


£3*  The  genuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  and  its  conipuuads  does,  not  seem  to  be  that  ut 
the  first  sound  of  a,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  It 
under  the  second  aoand  of  e.  bat  a  combination  of  the 
first  sound  of  a  ami  e  pronounced  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  Bat  at  this  distinction  is  very  delicate, 
and  may  not  be  more  easily  apprehended  than  that 
between  meat  and  meet,  240, 1  have  given  the  diph- 
thong the  same  sound  as  Mr.  bheridaa  has  done. 

EIGHTH,  aytto,  a.    Next  in  older  to  the 

seventh. 

&  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  ho  mesas  conveys 
the  sonnd  annexed  to  it  In  speaking :  for  the  abstract 
termination  th  being  a  perfect  liip,is  qnlte  distinct  from 
the  final  t  of  eight ,  and  can  never  coalesce  with  It  wish- 
oat  depriving  the  word  of  one  of  its  letters.  The  only 
sound  conveyed  by  the  letter  of  this  word,  as  now 
spelt,  hi  as  if  written  ayth ;  and  if  we  would  spell  this 
sound  as  we  pronounce  it,  and  as  die  analogy  of  for- 
mation certainly  requires,  we  most  necessarily  write 
ft  fsjatto.  This  would  have  an  unusual  appearance 
to  the  eye ;  and  this  would  be  a  sumcieut  reason  with 
the  multitude  for  opposing  it :  bat  men  of  sense  ought 
to  consider  that  the  credit  of  the  language  is  concerned 
in  rectifying  this  radical  fault  la  its  orthography- 

EIGHTEEN,  ay'teen,  a.    Twice  nine. 
.EIGHTEENTH,  ay'teenf  A,  o.    The  next  in 

order  to  the  seventeenth. 
EIGHTFOLD,  ayf fold,  a.    Eight  tunes  the 

number  or  quantity. 
EIGHTHLY,  aytfale,  ad.     In  the  eighth 

place. 
EIGHTIETH,  ay'te-2f«,  a.     The  next  in 

order  to  ihe  seventy 'ninth,  eighth  tenth. 
EIGHTSCORE,  ayt'skore,  a.    Eight  times 

twenty. 
EIGHTY,  ay'tei  a.    Eight  times  ten. 
EISEL,  aVsil,  * .    Vinegar,  verjuice. 
EITHER,  e'TH&r.pnm.  distrib.    Whichso- 

soever  of  the  two,  whether  one  or  the  other , 

each,  both. 
EITHER,  e'THur/coaj.  252.    A  distributive 
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conjonotton,  answered  by  Ot#  either  the  one  or 

EJULATION,   fci-jft-la'shon,  *.     Outcry, 

lamentation,  moan,  wailing* 
EKE,  eke,  ad.    Also,  likewise,  beside. 

To  EKE,  eke,  ».  a.  To  increase ;  to  supply, 
to  fill  up  deficiencies ;  to  protract*  to  lengthen ; 
to  spin  out  by  useless  additions* 

To  ELABORATE,. e-libfo-rate,  v.  «.  To 
produce  with  labour j  to  heighten  and  improve 
by  successive  operations. 

ELABORATE,  e-lab'o-rate, «.  91.  Finished 
with  great  diligence. 

ELABORATELY,  e-laVe-rat%>le,  ad.  Labo- 
riously, diligently,  with  great  study. 

ELABORATION,  e-tib^-ii'sh&n,  «.    Im- 
provement by  successive  operations. 
To  ELANCE,  e-linse',  v.  a.    To  throw  out, 

to  dart.  r 

To  ELAPSE,  t-lipse', «. «.    To  pass  away 

to  glide  away. 
ELASTICAL,  e-l4s'te-k*l,\  a.  Having  the 
ELASTICK.  e-lis'tik,       /  .  power  of  re- 
.  turning.to  the  form  from  which  it  is  distorted, 
springy. 

ELASTICITY,  e-laa-tk'e-te,  *.  Force  in 
bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore 
themselves. 

ELATE,  e-late',  c.  Flashed  with  success, 
lofty,  haughty. 

To  ELATE,  e-late'.  v. a.    To  puff  vp  with 

prosperity  ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten. 

ELATION,  e-lk'shun,  «.  Haughtiness  pro- 
ceeding from  success. 

ELBOW,  eTbo,  «.  127.  Hie  next  joint  or 
curvature  of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder ;  any 
flexure  or  angles—To  be  at  the  Elbow,  to  be 
near. 

ELBO WCHAIR,  il-bo-tshare',  «.    A  chair 

with  arms. 

ELBOWROOM,  &1>o-room,  #.  Room  to 
stretch  oat  the  elbows,  freedom  from  con- 
finement. 

To  ELBOW,  ift>o,  v.  a.  To  push  with  the 
elbow ;  to  push,  to  drive  to  a  distance. 

To  ELBOW,  il'bo,  v.  a.  To  jut  out  in 
angles. 

ELD,  lid,  $.  Old  age,  decrepitude;  old  peo- 
ple, persons  worn  out  with  years. 

ELDER,  ll'dftr,  a.  98.  Surpassing  another 
in  years. 

ELDERS,  3l'dnn,«.  Persons  whose  age 
gives  them  reverence;  ancestors ;  those  who 
are  older  than  others  ;  among  the  Jews,  rulers 
of  the  people ;  in  the  New  Testament,  eccle- 
siasticlts ;  among^ Presbyterians,  laymen  intro- 
duced into  the  kirk  polity. 

ELDER,  21'dar,  «.  98.     The  name  of  a 

tree. 
ELDERLY,  eYdur-le,  «.    No  longer  young. 

ELD  ERSHIP,  el'dir-ship,  f .  Seniority,  pri- 
mogeniture. 

ELDEST,  eTdest,  a.  The  oldest  that  has 
the  right  of  primogeniture;  that  has  lived  must 
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ELECAMPANE,  &4-klm-pane>  A  plant 
named  also  starwort. 

To  ELECT,  e-l&tf.  e.  a.  To  choose  for  any 
office  or  use ;  in  theology,  to  select  as  an  ob- 
ject of  eternal  mercy. 

ELECT,  e*l£kf ,  a.  Chosen,  taken  by  prefer- 
ence from  among  others ;  enosen  to  an  office, 
not  yet  in  possession ;  chosen  as  on  object  of 
'  eternal  mercy.' 

ELECTARY.  e-llk'tft-re, a.  A  form  of  medi- 
cine made  or  conserves  and  powders,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey. 

{3»Thb  is  in  alteration  of  the  word  Ehctumrf>*hto* 
ha*  taken  place  within  thete  few  yean;  and, It  nmt 
be  owned,  is  an  alteration  for  the  belter ;  for,  aa  them 
la  no  st  in  the  Latin  Electariutn,  there  can  be  no  rea> 
•on  for  inserting  It  in  oar  English  word,  which  is  de- 
rived from  it. 

ELECTION,  e-lek'sh&n, '-  The  act  of 
choosing  one  or  more  from  a  greater  number  > 
the  power  ef  choice  ;  voluntary  preference ; 
the  determination  of  God,  by  which  any  were 
selected  for  eternal  life ;  the  ceremony  of  a 
pnbKck  choke. 

ELECTIVE,  e-tik'tfo,  a.  Exerting  the 
power  of  choice. 

ELECTIVELY,  e-l&'t!v-le,  ad.  By  choice, 
with  preference  of  one  to  another. 

ELECTOR,  e-lik'tftr,  $ .  98.    He  that  has 

a  vote  in  the  choice  of  an  v  officer ;  a  prince 
who  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  German 
emperor. 

ELECTORAL,  e-llk'to-ril,  a.    Having  the 

dignity  of  an  elector. 

ELECTORATE,  e-leVto-rto,  «.  91.    Hie 

territory  of  an  elector. 
ELECTEE,  e-leVtux,  $.  98,  416.    Amber; 

a  mixed  metal. 
ELECTRICAL,  e-l&tre-kalJa.  Attractive 
ELECTRICK,  e-leVtrlk,       Jwithoutma« 

netism  ;  produced  by  an  electric  body. 

ELECTRICITY,  e^k-trfre-te,  s.  A  pro- 
perty in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed,  tbey 
draw  substances,  and  emit  fire,  may  be  Ailed 
with  such  a  quantity  of  the  electrical  vapour, 
as,  if  discharged  at  once  upon  the  human 
body,  would  endanger  life. 

ELECTUARY,  e-leVtahu4r-e,  «.— See 
Electary. 

ELEEMOSYNARY,    &4-m6x'e-nar-e.    «. 

living  upon  alms,  depending  upon  oharUy  ; 

given  in  charity* 
ELEGANCE,  Sl'e-gaW  Is,    Beauty    ef 
ELEGANCY,  ft'e-gan-se,/    heart,  beauty 

without  grandeur. 
ELEGANT,  eTe-gdnt,  a.     Pleasing  with 

minuter   beauties;    nice,    not   coarse,    not 

gross. 
ELEGANTLY,  &'e-g*nt-le,  <uL    In  such  a 

manner  as  to  please  without  elevation 

ELEGIACK,  el-e-jHk,  a.  Used  in  elegies  ; 

mournful,  sorrowful. 

\3  Onr  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  ptaee  tkm 
accent  upon  the  eecond  syllable  of  tbla  word ;  bat  lis 
derivation  from  the  Latin  elegise**,  and  the  Orcfcat 
alMuwoc,  (in  both  which  the  antepenultimate  ta  loag«) 
obliges  as,  ander  pain  rf  appearing  groaalyttlfco- 
J rate,  to  place  the  accent**  the  same  hut**.   Bet  la 
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lir  167,  nfe  161— tube  171,  tftb  1TJ,  bill  IT*— ©H  tOG-pikd  111— Min  446,  t  Hf s  400. 

.that 


whole  buewsge  «*glSL?  fifcjT^?        neis  to  be  chosen.  ' 


imi,  and  ctnrtnlh^kofasyilaMe,  without  rem 
h*  *W  mmi  Mgner  on  the  English  word.— 


remov* 
See 


ELEGY,  efe-je,  «.    A  mournful  sofag ;  a 
foetal  song ;  a  short  poem,  without  points  or 


ILBfENT,  3re*m£nt,  s .    The  first  or  con- 
tfltatnt  principle  of  any  thing ;  the  four  ele- 
a,  usually  so  called,  are  earth,  air.  Are, 
r,  of  which  our  world  is  composed;  the 
habitation  or  sphere  of  an*  thing ;  an 
itv  a  constituent  part :  toe  letters  of 
air  language ;  the  lowest  or  first  rudiments 
of  meretnre  or  science. 

ELEMENTAL,  el-c-meVtal,  a.  Produced 
hy  some  of  the  four  elements  ;  arising  from 
first  principles. 

ELEJfENTAJRirY^-c-m&i-tir'e-^.  Sim- 
pfictty  of  nature,  absence  of  composition. 

ELEMENTARY,  &4-meVtar4,  a.  Uncom- 
pounded,  having  only  one  principle. 

ELEPHANT,  Ire-rfnt,  #.  The  largest  of  all 
quadrupeds,  of  whose  sagacity,  faithfulness, 
aW  sntderstanding,  many  surprising  relations 
art  given,  'ibis  animal  feeds  on  hay,  herbs, 
and  poise ;  he  is  naturally  very,  gentle ;  he  is 
supplied  with  a  trunk,  or  long  nollow  carnV 
bye,  which  serves  him  for  hands ;  his  teeth 
are  the  ivory  so  well  known  fat  Europe.— Ivory, 
the  teeth  of  Elephants. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  &4-i1n-tft-iIs,  #.  A 
species  of  leprosy  so  called  from  incrustations 
hie  those  on  the  bide  of  an  elephant. 

ELEPHANTINE,  &-e-filn'tln,  a.  140.  Per- 
taining to  the  elephant. 

To  ELEVATE,  ire-rite.  v. a.  91.  To  raise 
up  aloft ;  to  exalt,  to  dignify  >  to  raise  the 
-  *  with  great  odocepSons:  to  elate  the 
with  vicious  pride,  to  lessen  by  de- 


ELEYATE,eVe-vtte,p€rt.  a.91.  Exalted, 
tuisudeJoft 

ELEVATION,  &4-va'shun,  #.  The  act  of 
arising  aloft ;  exaltation,  dignity ;  exaltation 
of  the  mind  by  oobte  conceptions ;  the  height 
of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect  to  toe 


ELEVATOR^^-va-tor, «.  Ml,  166.A  raiser 

cr  fitter  op. 
EUEVEN,  e-leVvn,  a.  101.  Ten  and  one. 
ELEVENTH,  e-liv'vntA,  a.    The  next  in 

order  to  the  tenth. 
ELF,  elf,*.   Ptaral,  Elves.    A  wandering 

spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in  wild  places  j  a 

ZLFLOCK,&n£k,M.  Kno^s  of  hair  twisted 

uwaw  dnflsYnnna. 

T&  EUCTT,  e-lls'sfc,  v.  c.    To  strike  out,  to 

fetch  out  by  labour. 
EUCrr,  e-lVsk,  a.   Brought  into  act 

EUCITATION,  e-lls-sc-tAshdn,  s.     Is  a 

deducing  the  power  of  the  will  into  act 
lb  ELIDE,   elide',  v.  a.     To  bieak  in 


ELIGIBLE,  ll'e-je-bl,  a.  406.  Fit  to  be 
chosen,  preferable. 

ELIGIBLENESS,  ft'e-je-bl-n &, s.  Worthi- 
ness to  be  chosen,  preferableness. 

ELIMINATION,  l-llm-e-na'ahon,  t.  The 
act  of  banishing,  rejection. 

ELISION,  e-llzh'un,  a.    The  act  of  catting 

off;  division,  separation  of  parts. 

ELIXATION,  ll-ik-sashoji,  s.  5M,  *S#. 
The  act  of  boiling. 

ELIXIR,  e-tik'sor,*.  418.  A  medicine  made 

by  strong  infusion,  where  the  ingredients 
are  almost  dissolved  in  the  menstruum ;  the 
Honor  with  which  chyraiits  transmute  me- 
tals ;  the  extract  or  quintessence  of  any  thing; 
any  cordial. 

J3*  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
even  among  the  upper  finks  or  people,  which  changee; 
the  i  In  the  second  syllable  Into  e.  as  if  written  EMmt* 
The  I  is  never  pronounced  in  this  Manner  when  tbe 
accent  is  on  it,  except  When  followed  by  r  and  an* 
other  consonant,  toft. 

ELK,  elk,  s.    The  elk  is  a  large  and  stately 

animal  of  the  stag  kind. 
ELL.  Il,  s.    A  measure  containing  a  yard 

and  a  quarter* 

ELLIPSIS,  3l-tfp'sls,  t.— See  Efface.  A 
figure  of  rnetorick,  by  which  something  is  left 
oat ;  in  geometry,  an  oval  figure  generated 
from  the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  cutting 
both  sides  of  the  cone,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
base,  and  meeting  with  tbe  base  when  pro- 
duced. 

ELLIPTICAL,  il-lVtc-kal,  la.  Havingthe: 
ELLIPTIC*,  el-llp'tik,       J    form  of  an 

ellipsis. 
ELM,  iha,  «.    The  name  of  a  tree. 

ELOCUTION,  &-o-ka'shun,  s.    The  power. 
of  fluent  speech ;  eloquence,  flow  of  language ; 
the  power  of  expression  or  diction. 

tT  Tus  word  originally,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  signified  tbe  choice  and  order  of  Words; 


Drydea  and  other  moderns  have  nsed  a  in  the 
i  sense ;  It  is  now  acareely  ever  nsed  bat  to  signify 
prooanciation.  The  French  seem  to  hare  been  the, 
first  who  nsed  It  In  mis  sense ;  Addison  has  followed 
mem ;  and  as  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  tbe  Latin  ori- 
ginal *  and  Jofutr,  and  serves  to  distinguish  oratorio 
cal  pronunciation  from  pronunciation  in  general,  the 
alteration  is  not  without  lis  use. 

ELOGY,  fro  Je,  $ .  60S.  Praise,  panegyric*. 

To  ELONGATE,  e-l6ng'gate,  v.  c.  To 
lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

To  ELONGATE,  e-lflng'gate,  v.  a.  To  go 
off  to  a  distance  from  any  thine. 

ELONGATION.  &-6ng-ga  shun,  f .  UMftS. 
The  act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself ;  the  < 
state  of  being  stretched  ;  distance ;  space  at 
which  one  thing  it  distant  from  another  f  de- 
parture, removal. 

To  ELOPE,  Mope',  v.  a.  To  ran  atray,  tor 
break  loose,  to  escape. 

ELOPEMENT,  e-lope'mint,  i.  Departure 
from  just  restraint 

ELOPS,el6ps,«.  Aflsh.  reckoned  by  Mil- 
ton among  tbe  serpenu. 
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tf  £59.  Fate  7  J,  fir  77,  <afl8*,tft81;~ine  W,m£t%^^ 

SEQUENCE,  el'o-kwiW,  a.  The  power 

of  speaking  with  fluency  aud  elegance ;  ele- 
gant language  uttered  with  fluency. 
ELOQUENT,  eTo-kwSnt,  a.     Having  the 

power  of  .oratory. 
ELSE,  ilse,  pron.    Other,  one  besides. 
ELSE,  else,  ad.  Otherwise ;  besides,  except. 
ELSEWHERE,  elselrware,  ad.  307.  In  any 
olher  place ;  in  other  places,  in  some  other 

place.  

To  ELUCIDATE,  e-l&'se-date,  r.  a.   To  ex- 
•  plain,  to  clear. 

ELUCIDATION,  e-lo-se-da'ehonj  $.    Ex- 
'  planatibn,  exposition. 

ELUCIDATOR,  e-la'se-da-t&r,  #.  621.    Ex- 
plainer, expositor,  commentator. 
To  ELUDE,  e-l6de',  t>.  a.  To  escape  by  stra- 
;  taeem,  to  avoid  bv  artifice. 
ELUDIBLE,  e-ltfde-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be 

eluded.  ' 
ELVES,  elvs,  t .  Hie  plural  of  Elf. 
ELVELOCK,  elflftk,  ».  Knots  in  the  hair. 
ELVISH,.  eTvUh,  a.    Relating  to  elves  or 
wandering  spirits. 

ELUMBATED,e-l&m'ba-tid,a.  Weakened 

in  the  loins. 
ELUSION,  e-lu'zhfin,  0.    An  escape  from 

inquiry  or  examination,  an  artifice. 
ELUSIVE,  e-ln'siv,  a.  168, 428.    Practising 

elusion,  using  arts  to  escape. 
ELUSORY,  f-lfl'sir-e,  a.  429, 512.  Tending 

to  elude,  tending  to  deceive  ;  fraudulent. 
To  ELUTE,  e-lote',  v.  a.    To  wash  off. 

To  ELUTRIATE,  e-lu'tre-ate,  0.  a.  01.    To 

decant,  to  strain  out. 
ELYSIAN,  e-lfeh'e-an,  a.  642.    Doliciously 

soft  and  soothing,  exceedingly  delightful. 
ELYSIUM,  e-lizh'e-am,  #.    The  place  as- 
signed by  the  heathens  to  happy  souls  j  any 

place  exquisitely  pleasant 
To  EMACIATE,  e-ma'she-ate,  v.  a.  542. 

To  waste,  to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  EMACIATE,  e-ma'she-ate,  r.  n.  To  lose 

flesh,  to  pine. 
EMACIATION,  e-ma-she-a'safin,*.  The  act 

of  making  lean  ;  the  state  of  one  grown  lean. 
EMACULATION,  e-mak-u-la shnn,  s.   The 

act  of  freeing  anv  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 
EMANANT,  em'i-n&nt,  a.    Issuing  from 

something  else. 
To  EMANATE,  eWI-nate,  v.  n.  01.  To  issue 

or  flow  from  something  else. 
EMANATION,  em-n&pa'shon,*.  630.  The 

act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other 
i  substance ;   that  which  issues  from  another 
'  substance. 
EM  A  NATIVE,    eW&n-i-tlv,    a.     Issuing 

from  another. 
To  EMANCIPATE,  e-man'se-pate,  v.  a. 

To  set  free  from  servitude.       • 

EMANCIPATION^-man-se-pa/shftn^.The 

act  of  setting  free,  deliverance  from  slavery. 
To  EMARGINATE,  e-nrnVjI-nate,  r.  «.  To 

take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  *ny  thing. 
To  EMASCULATE,  e-raaVkUate,  v.  a.  To 

castrate,  to  deprive  of  virility ;  to  effeminate  j 

to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 
EMASCULATION,    e-mas-ku-la'sh&n,    s. 

Castration  ;  effeminacy,  womanish  qualities. 
To  EM  BALE,  Im-b&le',  v.  a.    To  make  up 


into  a  bundle ;  to  bind  up,  to  enclose. 
To  EMBALM.  Im-barn',  r.  a.  403.    To  ira- 
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pregnate  a  body  with  arojaeticka,  that  it  nsaj 

resist  putrefaction. 

t?  The  afflolty  between  the  long  e  aad  the  sheet  4 
when  immediately  followed  by  the  accent,  haa  been 
observed  under  the  word  Despatch.  But  ikis  aflkiity 
Is  00  wherv  more  remarkable  than  in  those  word* 
where  the  e  U  followed  by  m  or  ft.  This  has  induced 
Mr.  Sberldan  to  speM  embrace,  endow  t  Ac  Unbrace^ 
indow,  Ac.  and  this  spelling  may,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
convey  the  cftrsory  or  coHoqaUt  pronunciation ;  bat 
my  observation  greatly  fails  me  if  correct  public 
speaking  does  not  preserve  the  etn  its  true  sound, 
when  followed  by  tn  or  M.  Th«  difference  is  delicate, 
but*  in  my  opinion,  real. 

EMBALMER,  em-bain'er,  t.409.  One  that 
practises  the  art  of  embalming  and  preserving 
oodles.  * 

To  EMBAR,  iin-baV,  v.  a.  To  shut,  to  en- 
close ;  to  stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibition,  to 
block  up. 

EMB  ARCATION.  invbar-ka'ahfoi,  t.  The 
act  of  putting  ou  shipboard  j  the  act  of  going 
on  shipboard. 

EMBARGO,  im-bir'go,  s,  98.  A  prohibit** 
to  pass,,  a  stop  put  to  trade. 

To  EMBARK,  im~bark',  v.  a.    To  .put.  o* 

,  shipboard  ;.-to  engage  another  in  any  fUfair. 

To  EMBARK,  em-bark', ». *.  To  go  00  ship- 
board ;  to  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  EMBARRASS,  em-baYrls,  e.  a.  Toper- 
pie*,  to  distress,  to  entangle. 

EMBARRASSMENT,  eWbaVris-ihint,  a. 
Perplexity,  entanglement. 

To  EMBASE,  em-base', ».  a.  To  vitiate;  to 
'  ^degravJe;  to  vHify. 

EMBASSADOR,  em-baVsl-d&r,  #.  Cfc.  Qu» 

sent  on  a  \  ublick  message 
EMB  A  S3  ADDRESS,  Im-bas'siUrfe,  s.     A 
woman  sent  on  a  publick  message. 

EMBASSAGE,  i&n'bau-saje,  90,)  «.  A  ptifru 
EMBASSY,  eWbas-se,  )  lick 

sage  ;  any  solemn  message. 
To  EMBATTLE,  &n-baftl,  c.  a.    To 

.  in  order  or. array  of  battle. 

To  EMtiAY,  em-ba',  v.  a.  98.  To  bathe,  to 
wet»  to  wash ;  to  enclose  in  a  bay,  to  Isuid- 

lock. 

To  EMBELLISH,  im-beTtiah,  v.  a.      To 

adorn,  to  beautify. 
EMBELLISHMENT,  Sm-b&liah-m&i,    su 

Ornament,  adventitious  beauty,  decoration. 
EMBERS,  cra'borz;  t.    Without  a  singular. 

Hot  cinders,  ashes. not  yet  extinguished. 

EMBER-WEEK,  eWbur-week,  $;  A  week 
in  which  an  ember  day  fails.'  The  ember  dayi 
at  the  four  seasons  are  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  after  the  first  Sunday  ism 
Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  September  four- 
teenth, December  thirteenth. 

To  EMBEZZLE,  em-beVel,  t?.  a.  To  appro- 
priate by  breach  cf  trust ;  to  waste,  to  swallow 
up  in  riot. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  Im-beVzl-m&it, «.  Ta*e 
act  of  appropriating  to  himself  that  which  \% 
received  in  trust  for  another ;  appropriation. 

To  EMBLAZE,  gin-blaze',  r.  a.  To  adorn 
with  glittering  embellishments ;  to  blaxorv*  la* 
paint  with  ensigns  armorial. 

To  EMBLAZON,  3m-bla'zn,  v.  a.    To  ado. 
with  figures  of  heraldry ;  to  deck  in  gtssriaV 
colours. 

EMBLEM,  eWblem,  s.    Inlay, enanel  - 
occult  representation,  an  allusive  picture.* 
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ter  10?,  Aftt  163— t4pe  171,  tub  172,  bill  W%~ttk  W0~^indll3-T*/dn  406,  r»lt  469. 

To  EMBLEM,  eWblem,  «.  c.    To  represent 
in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner. 


EMBLEM  ATIC  AL,4m-ble-inat'e-kll,  500. ) 

EMBLEMATICK,  im-bie-matlk,  J 

«.  Comprising  an  emblem,  allusive,  occultly 
representative  j  dealing  in  emblems,  using 
emblems. 

EMBLEMATICALLY,  eWble-mit'e-kal-e, 
•aWIn  the  manner  of  emblems,  allusively. 

EMRLEMATIST.Sm-bllina-tlst,*.  Writer 
or  inventor  of  emblems. 

EMBOLISM,  im'bo-lizm, «.  Intercalation, 
insertion  of  days  or  years  to  produce  regularity 
and  equation  of  time  \  the  time  inserted,  in- 
lercalatory  time. 

EMBOLUS,  eWbo-Ius,  #.  Any  thing  in- 
serted and  acting  1n  another,  as  the  sucker  in 
a  pomp. 

To  EMBOSS,  em-bos',  v.  a.  To  form  with, 
protuberances  ;  to  engrave  with  relief, or  rising 
work ;  to  enclose,  to  include,  to  cover. 

EMBOSSMENT,  eni-boaWnt, «.  Any  thing 
striding  out  from  the  rest,  jut,  eminence ;  re- 
fief,  rising  work. 

lb  EMBOTTLE,  em-boYtl,  v.  a.  To  include 
in  bottles,  to  bottle. 

To  EMBOWEL,  im-bo&'il,  9.  a.  To  deprive 
of  the  entrails. 

To  EMBRACE,  em-brW,  v.  a.  To  hold 
fondly  in  the  arms,  to  squecte  in  kindness ;  to 
seise  ardently  or  eagerly,  to  lay  hold  on,  to 
welcome ;  to  comprehend,  to  take  in,  to  encir- 
cle ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose,  to  contain. 

To  EMBRACE,  im-brase',  v.  n.  To  join  in 
an  embrace. 

EMBRACE,  im-brase', *.  Clasp,  fond  prea- 
sure  in  the  arms,  hug. 

EM  BR  A  CEMENT,  eWbrasc'mlnt,  *.  Clasp 
in  (he  arms,  hug,  embrace  ;  stale  of  being  con- 
tained, enclosure;  conjugal  endearment. 

EMBRACER,  ejn-bris&f,  *.  The  person 
embracing. 

EMBRASURE, em-bra-zure',  *.  An  aperture 
in  the  wall,  battlement. 

To  EMBROCATE,  eWbro-kate.  r.  a.  Tomb 
any  part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquors. 

EMBROCATION,  Im-bro-kk'shun,^  The 
act  of  robbing  any  part  diseased  with  medici- 
nal Conors;  the  lotion  with  whkh  any  diseased 
part  is  washed. 

To  EMBROIDER,  em-broe'dfir,  e.  a.  To 
border  with  omaments,to  decorate  with  figured 
work. 

EMBROIDERER,  em-brU'd&r-ur,  9.  One 
that  adums  clothes  with  needle-work. 

EMBROIDERY,  to-broe'eiur-e, «.  Figures 
laisedupona  ground,  variegated  needle-work; 
variegation,  diversity  of  colours. 

To  EMBROIL,  em-broil',  *.  a.  To  disturb, 
to  contuse,  to  distract. 

To  EMBROTHEL,  em-brflTH'll,  0.  a.  To 
enclose  in  a  brothel. 

EMBRYO,  2m'bre*o,      ">  j.  The   offspring 

EMBRYON.  em'bre-on,  {  yet  unfinished 
in  the  womb ;  the  state  of  any  thing  yet  not 
fit  for  production,  yet  unfinished. 

EMEN AOOOUE,  e-men'i-g6g,  $.  A  medi- 
dee  to  promote  circulation  in  females. 

EMENDABLE,  e-mea'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
emendation,  corrigible. 

EMENDATION,  em«In-da'ahun,  s.  530. 
Correction,  alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse 
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I     to  better ;-  an  alteration!  made  in  the  text  by 
verbal  criticism. 
EMEND  ATOR,  em4n-da'tor,  *•  521.  A  cor- 
rector, an  improver. 
EMERALD,  eme-rild,  a.  A  green  precious 

stone. 
To  EMERGE,  e-m£rje',  v. «.   To  rise  out  of 
any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered ;  to  rise,  to 
mount  from  a  state  of  oppression  or  •obscurity. 

EMERGENCE,  e-meVjense,  ?  $.  The  act  of 
EMERGENCY,  e-meVjIn-se,  $  rising  oat 
of  any  fluid  by  which  it  is  covered  ;  the  act  of 
rising  into  view ;  any  sudden  occasion,  unex- 
pected casualty ;  pressing  necessity. 
EMERGENT,  e-meVj&t,  a.  Rising  out  of 
that  which  overwhelms  and  obscures  it :  rising 
into  view  or  notice ;  proceeding  or  issuing 
from  any  thing;  sudden,  unexpectedly  casual. 

EMEROIDS,eWer-oidz,t .  Painful  swellings 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  piles,  properly 
Hemorrhoids. 

EMERSION,  e-mer'ahun,  *.  The  time  when 
.a  star,  having  been  obscured  by  its  too  near 
approach  to  the  sun,  appears  again. 

EMERY,  em'er-e,  s.  Emery  is  an  iron  ore. 
It  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  mills.  It  is  useful 
in  cleaning  and  polishing  steel. 

EMETICAL,  e-met'-e-kil,  \a.  Having  the 

EMETICK,  e-mefikj  /quality  of  pro- 

voking vomits. 

EMETICALLY,  e-raet'e-kil-e,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit 

EMICATION,  em-e-ka'shun,  «.  530.  Spark- 
ling, flying  off  in  small  particles. 

EMICTION,  e-mlk  shun,  f.    Urine. 

To  EMIGR  ATE,em'me-grate,t>.t».  To  remove 
from  one  place  to  another. 

EMIGRATION,  em-e-gri'shun,  t.  530. 
Change  of  habitation. 

EMINENCE,  em'e-nense.   1    s.  Loftiness, 

EMINENCY,  em'e-nin-si,  J  height;  sum- 
roir,  highest  part ;  exaltation,  conspicuousness, 
reputation,  celebrity ;  supreme  degree ;  no- 
tice, distinction  ;  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

EMINENT, em'e-nent, a.  High, lofty;  dig- 
nified,  exalted ;  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

EMINENTLY,  emfe-nent-le,  ad.  Conspi- 
cuously, In  a  manner  that  attracts  observa- 
tion ;  in  a  Ugh  degree. 

EMISSARY,  em'ls-sir-re,  s.  One  sent  out 
on  private  messages,  a  spy,  a  secret  agent ; 
one  that  emits  or  sends  out. 

EMISSION,  e-mish'un,  s.  The  act  of  send- 
ing out,  veut. 

To  EMIT,  e-mlt',  v.  a.  To  send  forth ;  to  let 
fly,  to  dart ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 

EMMET,  em'mlt,  t .  09.   An  ant,  a  pismire. 

To  EMMEW,  2m-mu',  v.  a.  To  mew  or 
coop  up. 

EMOLLIENT,  e-m6rylnt^i.  113.  Softening, 
suppling. 

EMOLLIENTS.  e-m6l'yents,  s.  Such  things 
as  sheathe  and  soften  the  asperities-  of  the 
humours,  and  relax  and  supple  the  solids. 

EMOLLITION,  em-mdl-llsh'un, s.  The  not 
of  softening. 

EMOLUMENT,  e-moTn-mlnt,  s.  Profit,  ad- 
vantage. 

EMOTION,  e-mo'shfin,  t.  Disturbance  of 
mindj  vehemence  of  passion. 

To  EMPALE,  Im- pale',  v.  a.  To  fence  with  a 
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pule ;  to  fortify: ;  tocmdose,  to  shut  in  j  to  pat 
to  death  bi  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  upright 
EMPANNEL,  tWpin'nel, *.  The  writing 
or  entering  the  iiamesof  *  jury  into  a  schedule 
by  the  shcru%  wljich  he  has  summoned  to 

To  EMPANNEL,  eWpln'h&'I,  e.  a.  To  ram- 

■on  to  ter«e  on  a  jury- 
To  EMPASSION,  em-piahfai,  «.  a.     To 

move  with  passion,  to  affect  strongly. 
To  EMPEOPLE,  em-pe/pl,  t>.  a.    To  form 

into  a  people  or  community. 
EMPERESS,  em'pir-e.,  «.    A  woman  in- 

vested  with  imperial  power ;  the  queen  of  au 

emperor. 
EMPEROR,  fcWpdr-Qr,'  *.  166.    A  monarch 

of  title  and  dignity  superior  to  a  king. 
EMPERY,  eVper-e,  $.  508.    Empire,  sove- 

retan  command.   A  woid  out  of  use. 
EMPHASIS,  &h'fl-sls,  $.     A  remarkable 

stress  laid  upon  a  word  or  sentence. 
EMPHATIC AL,  em-f*t1k4l,  la. Forcible, 
EMPHATICK,  em-flitlk,  .     J    strong, 

striking. 
EMPHATICALLY,      em-flt'e-kAU,    ad. 

Strongly,  forcibly,  in  a  striking  manner. 
To  EMPIERCE,  ta-perse',  r.  e.  250.    To 

pierce  into,  to  enter  into  by  violent  appulse. 

^^^^a^e)4b   ^^emaaj*^ 

EMPIRE,  empire, «.  140.    Imperial  power, 
.  supreme  dominion ;  the  region  over  which  do- 
minion is  extended  ;  command  over  any  thing. 
J3*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  sad  Bu- 
chanan in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  osjlhb 
word,  as  I  think  the  long  sound  of  I  Is  more  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  best  usage,  though  I  con* 
fees  not  so  analogical  as  the  snort  4*    Dr.  Kenrick, 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  the  i  long  ■ 
as  I  have  done.— See  Umpire, 

EMPIRICK,  em'pe-rik,  or  eWplrlk,  s.  A 
trier  or  experimenter,  such  persons  as  venture 
upon  observation  only ;  a  quack. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  the  ant  accentuation  is 
adopted  by  Dryden,  and  the  last  by  Milton ;  and  this 
he  prefers.  There  is  Indeed  a  strong  analogy  lor  the 
last,  as  the  word  ends  In  ic,  500 ;  but  this  analogy  Is 
sometimes  violated  in  favour  of  the  mbstanrives,  as  In 
Zmmotic,  Hertttc,  4c. ;  and  that  this  Is  the  case  in  the 
word  in  question  may  be  gathered  from  the  majority 
of  votes  In  its  favour ;  for  though  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
tterfalan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johntton,  are  for  the 
latter ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  8cott,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Entlck,  Bailey,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the 
former.  This  word  classes  too  with  thuse  that  almost 
always  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent,  403 ;  but  the 
adjective'  has  more  properly  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable. 

EMPIRICAL.  em-pir'e-kil, la.  Versed  in 

EMPIRICK,  em-plrlk,  J  experiments, 
ptactised  only  by  rote. 

EMPIRICALLY,  im-pM-klMe,  od.  Ex- 
perimentally, without  rational  grounds ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  qunck. 

EMPIRICISM,  em-pfre-slzm,  s.  Depend- 
ence on  experience  without  knowledge  or  art, 

EMPLASTER,  em-plaVt&r,  s.  An  applica- 
tion to  a  sore  of  au  oleaginous  or  viscous  sub- 
stance spread  upon  cloth. 

To  EMPLASTER,  em-plaVtfcr,  v.  a.  To 
cover  with  a  plaster. 

EMPLASTICK,  em-plaVtik,  a.  Viscous, 
glutinous. 

To  EMPLEAD,  em-plede',  v.  a.  To  indict, 
to  prefer  a  charge  against. 

To  EMPLOY,  em-ploe',  e. «.     To  busy,  to 
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keep  at  work,  to  exercise ;  to  use  as  an  Ua- 

strument ;  to  commission,  to  intrust  with  the 
management  of  any  affairs ;  to  fill  up  with  bu- 
siness, or  to  spend  in  business. 

EMPLOY,  em-ploe',  s.  Business,  object  of 
industry ;  pubJick  office. 

EMPLOYABLE,  im-ploe'l-bl,  a.  Capable 
to  be  used,  proper  for  use. 

EMPLOYER,  em-pl£e'ur,  s.  One  that  usee, 

or  causes  to  be  used. 
EMPLOYMENT,  em-ploe'mint,  s.    Busi- 
ness, object  of  industry  ?  the  state  of  being 
•  employed  :  office,  postjof  business. 
To  EMPOISON,  em-poe'zn, «.  a.   To  de~ 

stray  by  poison,  to  destroy  by  venomoas  food 

or  drugs  ;  to  envenom. 
EMPOISONER,  em.p&e'zn-uT,  *.  One  who 

destroys  another  by  poison. 
EMPOISONMENT,    Im-poe'an-mint,     s. 

The  practice  if  destroying  by  poison. 
EMPORETICK^m-pf  rlttk,  a.  Thatwhkm 

is  used  at  markets,  or  in  merchandise. 
EMPORIUM,  em-po're-um,  *.    A  place  of 
.  merchandise,  a  commercial  city. 
ToEMPOVERISH,2m-p6v'&-ish,v.«.  To 

make  poor ;  to  lessen  fertility. 

tS  This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 


C  bushed,  was  always  written  impaetrUk  ;  nor  utaee 
has  reformed  the  orthography  do  we  and  any  coh- 
siderable  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable, 
except  in  solemn  speaking ;  in  this  case  we  most,  u 
doubtedly  preserve  the  e  in  its  true  sound.— See  " 
eoijvi. 

EMPOVERISHER,lm-p4v'ir-?sh-ur,#. 

'  that  makes  others  poor ;  that  which  impsuts- 

EMPO^ERISHMENTjem-poVeVlsh-me^ 
s.    Diminution,  waste. 

To  EMPOWER,  eWpou'fir.  e. «.  To  autho- 
rise, to  commission ;  to  enable. 

EMPRESS,  Jm'pres,  s.  The  queen  of  an  em- 
peror; a  female  invested  with  imperial  dignity, 
a  female  sovereign  ;  properly  Empertss. 

EMPRISE,  em-prW,*.  Attempt  of  danger, 

.  undertakingof  basard, enterprise. 

EMPTIER, €m'te-«r,  s.  One  that  empties, 
one  that  makes  void. 

EMPTINESS,  em'te-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being^mpty  ;  a  void  space,  vacuity  >  unaatis- 
factoriness,  inability  to  fill  the  desires  ;  war* 
cuity  of  head,  want  of  knowledge.  .% 

EMPTION,  em'sh&n,  s.    A  purchasing.     - 

EMPTY,  emte,a.412. Void,  having  nothing 
in  it,  not  full  j  unsatismctory,  unable  to  fill    * 


mind  or  desires  ;  without  any  thing  to  cannr, 

unburdened  ;  vacant  of  head,  ignorant,  unsksL- 

ful ;  without  substance,  without  solidity,  vnirtv 
To  EMPTY,  em'te,  v.  a.    To  evacuate,  to- 

exhaust. 
To  EMPURPLE,  em-pftrp*pl,  t>. «.  To 

of  a  purple  colour. 
To  EMPUZZLE,  &n-pfiz'at,  v.  a*    To 

plex,  to  put  to  a  stand.  •  v 

EMPYEMA,  em-pl-e'mA,  s.  98.  A  collection 

of  purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoewc-r^ 

generally  used  to  signify  that  iu  the  cai  ~ 

of  tbe  breast  only. 

YSt  f  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  In  the 
of  the  y  In  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  merely  \ 
the  disagreeable  effect  It  has  en  the  ear  to 
two  Towels  of  exactly  taesatne  soand  in  tma 
cession.  This  sameness  Is,  in  some  measure,  avoicWel 
glvihg  y  the  long  diphthongal  sound  of  i;  and  the  »* 
reason  has tndnecd  meto the sajneaotattoo inlaw 


fisspyresns.    If  good  usage  fa)  against  me,  I  su 
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EMP  YREAL,  2m-f>ir4-4l,  a.  Formed  of  fire, 

refiued  beyond  aerial.  ' 
EMPYREAN,  to-pi-re'la,  or  em-pVe-in, 

*,  Tlie  highest  heeveii,wbere  the  pure  element 

of  file  if  supposed  to  subsist. — Sec  Empyema. 

tT  TW>  word  has  th«  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable  J*  8heridan,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Nares,  and 
Bailey  ;  aad  on  the  antepaaaltimata  ia  Ash,  Buchanan, 
r\rsy,  aad  EoUck^  aad  this  last  accentuation  it,  in 
aay  opinion,  the  most  correct ;  for,  at  the  penultimate 
ia  abort,  there  Ja  tbe  saaae  reason  for  placing  tbe  ac- 
•estf  on  the  antepenultimate  at  In  Cerulean  ;  though 
poeta.  with  their  naual  licenae,  generally  accent  the 
jpeaefti  mate.— See  Eurojxtm. 

EMPYREUM,  eWplVre-um,    >  *.The  burn- 

EMP YREUM A,  tWpe-rn'mu1,  ]  jng  of  any 

matter  in  boiling. 
EMPYREUMATICAL,      tm-pe-ru-mfit'e- 

kll,  a.  Having  the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt 

aubstaiicct. 
EMP  YROSIS,  em-p^ro'sls,  $,  5*0.   Con- 

narration,  general  fire. 
To  EMULATE,  ta'u-late,  *,  «.  To  rival ;  to 

imitate  with  hope  of  equality,  or  superior  ex- 
cellence; to  be  equal  to;  to  rise  to  equality 

with. 
EMULATION,  im-u-la'shan,  s.   Rivalry, 

dcaase  of  sopenority ;  contest 
EMULATIVE,  eWn-lt-tlv,  a.  Inclined  to 

emulation,  rivalling. 
EMULATOR,   &a  u-la-tur,  a.  ltf,  621.  A 

rival,  a  competitor. 
To  EMULOE,  e-»fitie'  r- «.  To  milk  out, 
EMULGENT,  e-mtijent,   a.    Milking  or 

draining  out. 
EMULOUS,  em'n-lus, a.  314.  Rivalling,  en- 
gaged in  competition ;  desirous  of  superiority, 

desirous  to  rise  above  another,  desirous  of  any 

enrdlfitoe  josses  sed  by  Mother. 

EMULOUSLY,  tWa-lfis-le,  ad.  With  deaire 
cat  exorifing  or  outgoing  another. 

EMULSION,  e-mnl'shun,  a.  A  form  of  me- 
dicine, by  bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 

EMUNCTORIES,  kmtak'tur-fe,  a.  M7, 99. 
Those  parts  of  the  body  where  any  thing  ex- 
creasentitious  is  separated  and  collected. 

To  E*  ABLE,  en-i/M,  e.  a.  409.  To  make 
able,  to  confer  power* 

To  ENACT,  en-lktr,  v.  «.  To  establish,  tp 
decree ;  to  repretent  by  aotioiL 

%?  The  same  observations  bold  good  in  words  be- 
gianinc  with  main  those  with  cm.— See  JSasooias 
and  Fnamlum 


ENACTOR,  eWlktfjr,  a.lfifi.  One  that  formfl 
decreais,  or  establishes  laws ;  one  who  prac- 
tises or  performs  any  thing. 

JCN  ALL  AGE,  £n-4TU-j La.  A  figure  in  pram- 
mar,  whereby  there  is  a  chance  either  of  a  pro- 
noun, •»  when  a  possessive  Is  put  for  a  rela- 
tive., or  when  one  mood  or  tense  of  a  verb  is 
pot  for  another.     A 

To  EN  AMBUSH,  Ai-eWbush,  e.  a.  To  bide 
In  ambush,  to  biac  .with  hostile  intention. 

To  ENAMEL,  eVanr^l,  t». «.  99.  To  inlay, 
to  variegate  with  colours. 

To  ENAMEL,  ia-sVttl,  p, ».  Jo  practise  the 
u*eof«jmqieL 

i'ek^  a.  Aa^  thine  enamelled, 

or  vnjfcjmaed  with  oolouss  inlaid  j  the  sub- 
stance  mfand  in  other  things. 

ENAMELLER,  &4m'eT-Iur,  a.  One  tbat 
practises  the  art  of  enamelling. 

*p ENAMOUR,  eWaWftr,  v.  a.  S14.  To  in- 
rlffk  Ipve  i  X9  make  fond. 


ENARRATION,  In-mtr-ra  ahln, «.  Expla* 
nation. 

ENARTHROSIS,enir-Mro'8ls^.520.The  in- 
sertion of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 

ENATATION,  e-ni-ta  shun,  a.  The  act  of 

swimming  out. 
To  ENCAGE,  fa-kaje',  9.  a.  To  shut  np  as  in 

a  cage ;  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 
To  ENCAMP,  en-kiinp',  v.  n.To  pitch  tents, 

to  sit  down  for  a  time  in  a  roarciu 
To  ENCAMP,  2n-kimp',  c.  a.  To  form  an 

army  into  a  regular  camp. 

ENCAMPMENT,    In-kamjrtnint,  s.   The 

act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents ;  a  camp, 

tents  pitched  in  order. 
To  ENCAVE,  en-kive',  r.  a.  To  hide  as  in 

a  cave. 
To  ENCHAFE,  In-tshafe',  v.  a.  To  enrage, 

to  irritate,  to  provoke. 
To  ENCHAIN,  en-tshane',  v.  «.  To  fasten 

with  a  chain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to  bind. 
To  ENCH  ANT,en-tshant>.a.79.To  subdue 

by  charms  or  spells;  to  delight  in  a  high  degree. 

ENCHANTER,  In-tshfin'tur,  s.  98.  A  ma* 

f'cian,  a  sorcerer. 
CHANTINGLY,   In-tshan'dng-li,   ad. 
With  the  force  of  enchantment 

ENCHANTMENT,  3n-tshanttn£nt,  a.  Ma- 
gical charms,  spells,  incantation;  irresistible 
Influence,  overpowering  delight. 

ENCHANTRESS,  2a-tshaVtres.  $.  A  sor- 
ceress, a  woman  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  wo- 
man whose  beauty  or  excellences  give  irre- 
sistible influence. 

To  ENCHASE,  lu-tshase',  V.  a.  To  infix,  to 
enclose  in  any  other  body  so  as  to  be  held  fast, 
but  not  concealed. 

To  ENCIRCLE,  In-aeVkl,  v.  a.  To  surround. 

.    to  environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

5NCIRCLET,.jn^exJrfe%  a.  A  circle,  a  ring. 
ENCLmCAI^ln-kllt'e-kiJ,  a.  Relating  to 

encli  ticks. 
ENCLITICKS,2n-kltt1ka^.Partic]^8  which 

throw  hack  the  accent  upon  tlie  last  syUabte 

of  the  foregoing  word. 

To  ENCLOSE,  In-kloae', «.  a.  To  part  &om 
things  or  grounds  common  by  a  fence ;  to  en 
viron,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

ENCLOSER,  Jn-klo'zur,  «.  One  tbat  en- 
closes or  separates  common  field*  into  several 
distinct  properties ;  any  tiling  ia  which  an- 
other is  enclosed.  • 

ENCLOSURE,  in-klo'zhure,  $.  The  act  of 
enclosing  or  environing  any  thing;  the  se- 
paration of  cofomou  grounds  into  distinct  pos- 
sessions; the  appropriation  of  things  com- 
mon; state  of  being  shut  up  in  aiiy  place; 
the  space  enclosed. 

ENCOMIAST,  en-kome-fist,  a.  A  panegy- 
rist, a  praiser. 

ENCOMIASTIC  AL  en-ko-me-fis'te-kdl,  > 
ENCOMlASTi;CK7en-ko-Bie4s'tsk,        ( 

a.  Panegyrical,  containing  praise,  bestowing 

praise. 
ENCOMIUM,  tm-ko'me-um, «.  Panegyric*, 

praise,  elegy. 

£3*  Though  ia  cursory  speaking  wo  freqaeatiy  boar 
the  t  confoanded  with  the  short  fin  the  first  ayUablas 
of  e*c*mp.  enekoMt.  ate.  without  any  great  osTeaoa  to 
the  ear,  yet  each  an  Interchange  in  tmmmlum.  e*eo» 
aaaaar,  Sfe.  is  not  only  a  departure  from  propriety, 
but  from  politeness ;  aad  it  is  not  a  little  aarnrtslaV 
that  Mr.  tfhcridaa  sboald  have  adopted  it.    Xhetrodi 
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Is,  preserving  the  e  pore  In  ill  wordi  of  this  form, 
whether  in  rapid  or  deliberate  speaklDg,  U  a  correct- 
ness «e(l  worth)  of  attention. 

To  ENCOMPASS,  en-kum'pas,  v.  a.  To  en- 
close, to  encircle ;  to  go  rouud  any  place. 
ENCOMPASSMENT,  en-kum'pas-m&it,  *. 

Circumlocution,  remote  tendency  to  talk, 
ENCORE,  6ng-k6re',  ad.  Again,  once  more. 
\3  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  a*  nsnat,  we 
have  adopted  it  with  the  original  pronnnclation.    In 
•ther  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  French, 
where  the  natal  vowel  has  occurred,  me  have  sabsti- 
teied  an  awkward  pronunciation  in  imitation  of  it, 
which  has  at  once  shown  our  fondness  for  foreign 
nodes  of  speaking,  and  our  incapacity  of  acquiring 
them :  thus  (Jaisson  has  been  tamed  tn'o  Cassoon, 
Ballon  luto  Balloon,  Dragon  into  Dragoon,  and  Cha- 
mont  (a  character  in  the  orphan)  into  Snamoon;  bat 
fn  the  word  before  ns  this  nasal  sound  is  followed  by 
c  hard,  which  after  n  always  involves  hard  g,  408;  and 
this  is  precisely  an  English  s»and.    An  Englishman, 
therefore,  does  uot  find  the  difficulty  In  pronouncing 
the  nasal  sound  in  this  word  which  he  would  in  an- 
other that  does  not  admit  of  the  succeeding  hard  c  or 
g;  Mentendemeht,a4tenty,8cc.;  for  if  in  pronouncing 
the  en  In  these  words  the  tongue  nhould  once  touch 
the  roof  ol  the  mouth,  the  French  nasal  soand  would 
I*  ruined.    No  wonder  then  that  a  mere  English 
speaker  should  pronounce  this  French  word  so  well, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nasal  vowels  so  ill.    It  does  not 
arise  from  the  habit  they  contract  at  theatres  {where 
it  would  be  the  most  barbarous  and  ill-bred  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  world  to  call  for  the  repetition  of  an  Eng- 
lish song  in  plain  English).    It  docs  not,  I  say,  arise 
from  custom,  but  from  coincidence.    The  sound,  In 
the  word  before  us,  is  common  to  both  nations ;  and 
though  the  French  may  give  it  a  somewhat  lighter 
eowttd  than  the  English,  they  are  both  radically  the 
same.    Adopting  this  word,  however,  in  the  theatre, 
does  the  English  no  manner  of  credit.    Every  language 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes.    A  foreigner 
who  understood  our   langnage,  but  who  had  never 
been  present  at  our  dramatic  performances,would  sup- 
pose we  had  no  equivalents  in  Kug lish,  thoujd  he  hear 
ns  cry  oat  Encore,  Bravo,  and  BraiAsskno,  when  we 
onl  v  wish  to  have  a  song  repeated,  or  to  applaud  the 
agility  of  a  daucer. 

ENCOUNTER,  Sn-kofln'tfir,  $.  813.  Duel, 

tingle  fight,  conflict;  battle,  fight  in  which  I 
enemies  rush  against   each  other;   sadden 
meeting ;  casual  incident. 

To  ENCOUNTER,  £n-koun'tur?  t>.o.To  meet 
face  to  face :  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  to 
rash  against  in  conflict;  to  attract ;  to  oppose ; 
to  meet  by  accident. 

To  ENCOUNTER,  3n-koun*ur,u. ».  To  rush 
together  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  conflict ;  to 
engage,  to  fight ;  to  meet  face  to  face ;  to  come 
together  by  chance. 

ENCOUNTERER,  In-kMntur-ibr, *.  Oppo- 
nent, antagonist,  enemy ;  one  that  loves  to 
accost  others.  . 

To  ENCOURAGE,  en-kfVr?dje, ».  a.  90.  To 
animate,  to  incite  to  any  thing ;  to  give  coo- 
rage  to,  to  support  the  spirits,  to  embolden  ; 
to  raise  confidence. 

ENCOURAGEMENT?eVkurMdje-mfnt,  *. 
Incitement  to  any  action  or  practice,  incen- 
tive ;  favour,  countenance,  support. 

ENCOURAGER,  en-kurtfaje-ur,   f.    514. 

One  that  supplies  incitements  to  any  thing,  a 

favourer. 
To  ENCROACH,  e^-krotsh',  «.  n.  295.  To 

make  invasions  upon  the  right  of  another  ;  to 

advance  gradually  and  by  stealth  npon  that  to 

which  one  has  no  right. 

ENCROACHER,  In-krotsh'aTjV.  One  who 
seizes  the  possession  of  another  by  gradual 
aud  silent  means;  one  who  makes  slow  and 
gradual  advances  lieyond  his  rights. 
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ENCROACHMENT,  In-krotoVmekt,  #.  An 

unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another  man;  ad- 
vance into  the  territories  or  rights  of  another. 

To  ENCUMBER,  eVkum'bur,  c.  a.  To  clog, 
to  load-,  to  impede  ;  to  load  with  debts. 

ENCUMBRANCE,  in-kuro/brinse,  t.  Clog, 
load,  impediment ;  burden  upon  an  estate. 

ENCYCLICAL,  en-glk1e-kal,a.  535.  Circu- 
lar, sent  round  through  a  large  region. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,to-si-klo-pe/de-l,#.  The 
circle  of  sciences,  the  round  of  learning. — See 
Cyclopedia,      „      .     ,     . 

ENCYSTED,  In-slated,  a.  Enclosed  in  e 
vesicle  or  bag. 

END,  2nd,  *.  The  extremity  of  any  thing ; 
the  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  thing ;  the 
conclusion  or  last  part  of  any  thing ;  ultimate 
state,  final  doom ;  final  determination,  conclu- 
sion of  debate  or  deliberation  ;  death ;  aboli- 
tion, total  loss ;  fragment,  broken  piece ;  pur- 
pose, intention;  thing  intended,  final  design.— 
An  End,  erect*  as,  his  hair  stands  an  end. 

To  END,  2nd,  v.  a. To  terminate,  to  conclude, 
to  finish  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  END.  2nd,  v.  n.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to 
conclude,  to  cease. 

To  ENDAMAGE,  2n-dam1dje,  0.  a.  90.  To 
mischief,  to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

To  ENDANGER,  en-dan'jdr,  v.  a.  To  put 
into  hazard,  to  bring  into  peril;  to  incur  tbe 
danger  of,  to  hazard. 

To  ENDEAR,  en-deer7,  r.  a.  227.  To  make 
dear,  to  make  beloved. ' 

ENDEARMENT,2n-deer'm2nt,*.The  cause 
of  love, means  by  which  anv  thing  is  endeared; 
tbe  state  of  being  endeared,  the  slate  of  being 
loved. 

ENDEAVOUR,  in-deVir,  t.  284.  Labour 
directed  to.  some  certain  end. 

To  ENDEAVOUR,  ca-d2v/ur,  «. «.  To  la- 
bour to  a  certain  purpose. 

To  ENDEAVOUR,  eWeVlr,  c.  o.  To  at- 
tempt >  to  try.  , 
ENDEAVOURER,2n-d2TUT-ur,  #.  One  who 

labours  to  a  certain  end. 
ENDECAGON,  2n-d2k'ft-gon,  0.    A  plane 

figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

ENDEMIAL,  In-de'me-ai,      )«.    Peculiar 

ENDEMICAL,  2n-dlm'e-ka1,  Vto  a  country, 

ENDEMICK,  In-demlk,       )  used  of  any 

disease  that  affects  jeveral  people  together  in 

the  same  country,  proceeding  from  some  causa 

peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  reigns. 

ENDENIZE,  tWenfe,  v.  a.  159.  To  make 

free,  to  enfranchise. 
To  ENDICT,  1 eWrte',  t?.  a.  To  charge  any 
To  ENDITE,  J"  man  by  a  written  accusa- 
tion before  a  court  of  justice,  as,  he  was  indict- 
ed for  felony;  to  draw  op,  to  compose;  to 
dilate. 

tj"  Before  Jbhnson  published  his  Dictionary  these 
word*  were  universally  spelt  indict  and  Mite.  That 
great  reformer  of  onr  language  -seeuM  to  havt>  or1"** 
tiered,  that,  as  the  Latin  kuUctrt  cam*  to  ns  tan 
the  French  enditer,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  Pre- 
ttier than  the  Latin  preposition,  especially  aswi 
conformed  to  the  French  In  tbe  sound  of  the 
put  of  this  word.  B*^nor^theUndinKM*antb6t«y, 
to  fcwfcl,  signifying  to  charge,  stands  lu  greaad,  end 
to  indite  is  used  only  when  we  mean  to  draw  no  *r 
compose ;  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  it  may  not  bejm» 
proper  to  spell  it  etuHte,  as  it  m»y  serve  to  rfrstfognlsh 
it  from  the  other  word,  so  different  to  signttcatajsw 

ENDICTMENT,  7  en-dite'mSnt,  t .  A  bill  or 
ENDITEMENT,  i     declaration    made  la 
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trwa  of  law,  lot  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

ENDIVE,  en'div,  *.  An  herb,  succory. 

ENDLESS,  indies,  a.  Without  end,  without 
coodasion  or  termination ;  infinite  in  duration, 
perpetual ,  incessant,  continual. 

ENDLESSLY,  emPLes-le,  ad.  Incessantly, 
perpetually  ;  without  termination  of  length. 

ENDLESSNESS,  emMes-neV  Perpetuity, 
endless  duration  ;  the  quality  of  being  round 
without  an  end. 

ENDLONG,  fnd1ong,  ad.  In  a  straight  line. 

ENDMOST,  fed4nost,a.Remot68t,  furthest, 
at  the  further  end. 

To  ENDORSE-  en-dorse',  v.  a.  To  register 
on  the  back  of  a  writing,  to  superscribe  ;  to 
cover  on  the  back. 

ENDORSEMENT,  en-dcWment,*.  Super- 
scription, writing  on  the  back ;  ratification. 

lb  ENDOW,  en-dofi',  ».  a.  813.  To  enrich 
with  a  portion  ;  to  supply  with  any  external 
goods ;  to  enrich  with  any  excellence. 

ENDOWMENT,  en-dodWnt,  t . Wealth  be- 
stowed to  any  person  or  use ;  the  bestowing 
or  assuring  a  dower,  the  setting  forth  or  sever- 
ing a  sufficient  portion  for  perpetual  mainte- 
nance; gifts  of  nature. 

To  ENDUE,  en-du',  v.  a.  To  supply  with 
mental  excellencies. 

ENDURANCE,  en-dfrranse,  «.  Continu- 
enoe*  lastingness. 

To  ENDURE,  in-dare/,  r. «.  To  bear,  to 
undergo,  to  sustain,  to  support 

lb  ENDURE,  In-dire',  v.  n.  To  last,  to  re- 
main, to  continue ;  to  brook,  to  bear. 

ENDURER,  en-du'rur,  s.  98.  One  that  can 
bear  or  endure,  sustainer,  sufferer;  continues 
faster. 

ENDWISE,  eWwlze,  ad.  Erectly,  on  end. 

ENEMY,  ere-me,  $ .  A  publick  foe ;  a  pri- 
vate opponent,  au  antagonist ;  one  that  dis- 
likes; in  theology,  the  fiend,  the  devil. 

ENERGETICK,  eWr-jeVik,  a.  650.  Forci- 
ble, active,  vigorous,  efficacious. 

ENERGY, eVer-jt,  t.  503.  Power;  force, 
vigour,  efficacy  ;  faculty,  operation. 

To  ENERVATE,  e-neVvate,  ».  a.  91.  To 
weaken,  to  deprive  of  force. 

ENERVATION,  Jn4r-va'shun,  s.  5S0.  The 
act  of  weakening;  the  state  of  being  weaken- 
ed, effeminacy. 

TbENERVE^-neW,  t>.  a.  To  weaken,  to 
break  the  force  of,  to  crush. 

To  ENFEEBLE,  JD-Jfrbl,  v.  a.  405.  To 
weaken,  to  enervate. 

Tb  ENFEOFF,  en-feef ',  v.  a.  256.  To  invest 
with  any  dignities  or  possessions.   A  law  term. 

ENFEOFFMENT,  en-fecf  'mint,  t.  The  act 
of  iofeoffing;  the  instrument  or  deed  by  which 
one  is  invested  with  possessions. 

To  ENFETTER,  in-figftur,  r.  a.  To  bind  in 
sitters ;  to  enchain. 

BNF1LADE,  £n-fe-lade>.A  strait  passage. 

To  ENFORCE,  eWorse',e.a.To  strengthen, 
Id  invigorate ;  to  pat  in  act  by  violence  ;  to 
■fjat  with  energy ;  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

ENFORCEDLY,  eWorUd-le,  ad.  164.  By 
violence,  not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously* 

ENFORCEMENT,  en-forseWnt,  $.  An  act 
ef*ioJeoee,~Cu0jpuUiu)i,  force  otfered  ;  sauc- 
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tion,  that  which  gives  force  to  a  law ;  pressing 
exigence. 

ENFORCER,  In-forsur,  «.  96.  Compeller, 
one  who  effects  by  violence. 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  en-frin'Uhlz.tJ.  0.169. 
To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman ;  to 
set  free  from  slavery  ;  to  free  or  release  from 
custody ;  to  denizen. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,enfrlntsh!z-mlnt, 
s.  Investiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  denizeu , 
release  from  prison,  or  from  slavery. 

ENFROZEN,  gn-fro'z'n,  parr.  10S.  Con- 
gealed with  cold. 

To  ENGAGE.  in-gaje',  r.  a.  To  impawn,  to 
stake;  to  enlist,  to  bring  into  a  party ;  to  em- 
bark in  an  affair,  to  enter  in  an  undertaking 
to  unite,  to  attack  ;  to  induce,  to  win  by  pleas- 
ing means,  to  gain ;  to  bind  by  any  appoint- 
ment or  contract ;  to  seise  by  the  attention ; 
to  employ,  to  hold  in  business ;  to  encounter, 
to  fight. 

To  ENGAGE,  en-gaje',  v.  n.  To  conflict,  to 
fight;  to  embark  in  any  business,  to  enlist  in 
any  party. 

ENGAGEMENT,  e'n-gaje'me'nt,  s.  The  act 
of  engaging,  impawning,  or  making  liable  to 
debt;  obligation  by  contract;  adherence  to 
a  party  or  cause,  partiality  ;  employment  of 
the  attention ;  fight,  conflict,  battle ;  obliga- 
tion, motive. 

ENGAOL,  en-j*le',  v.  a.  To  imprison,  to 
confine. 

To  ENGARRISON,  en-gsVre-s'n,  D.  «.  170. 
To  protect  by  a  garrison. 

To  ENGENDER,  en-jeVdor,  v.  a.  To  beget 
between  different  sexes ;  to  product,  to  form; 
to  excite,  to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  bring  forth. 

To  ENGENDER,  in-jen'dur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be 
caused,  to  be  produced. 

ENGINE,  in'jin,ji.  Any  mathematical  com- 
plication, in  which  various  movements  and 
parts  concur  to  one  effect;  a  military  ma- 
chine; an  instrument  to  throw  water  upon 
burning  bouses ;  any  means  used  to  bring  to 
pass ;  an  agent  fur  another. 

YX  Pronouncing  Uiis  word  as  if  written  fagOst, 
though  very  common,  is  very  ioi proper, \nd  savours 
Dtrongly  of  vulgarity. 

ENGINEER,  en-je-neir',  «.  One  who  ma- 
nages engines  ;one  who  directs  the  artillery  of 
an  army. 

ENGINERY,  eVjin-re, «.  The  art  of  manag- 
ing artillery  ;  engines  of  war,  artillety. 

To  ENGIRD,  en-gird',  v.  a.  382.  To  encircle, 
to  surround.  - 

ENGLE,  e'ng'gl,  «.  406.  A  gull,  a  put,  a 
bubble. 

ENGLISH,  Wgllsh,  o.  101.  Belonging  to 
England. 

To  EN  GLUT,  in-glit',  v.  a.  To  swallow  up; 
to  glut,  to  pamper. 

To  ENGORGE,  e'n-gorje',  v.  a.  To  swallow, 
to  devour,  to  gorge. 

To  ENGORGE,  £n-gorje',  v.  a.  To  devour, 

to  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 
To  ENGRAIN,  en-grans',  v.  a.  To  die  deep, 

to  die  in  grain. 

To  ENGRAPPLE,  in-grap'pl,  ».«.  405.  To 
clos*  with,u>  contend  witTi9tohold  ou  each  oilier* 

To  ENGRASP,  in-grasp',  r.  a.  To  seise,  to 

bold  fast  in  lite  hand. 
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W559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  fall 

To  ENGRAVE,  in-grave',  v. a.;  pr  iter.  En- 
graved ;  part.  pan.  Engraved  or  Engraven. 
T*  picture  by  incisions  in  any  matter;  to 
mark  wood  or  stone ;  to  impress  deeply,  to 
imprint;  to  bury,  to  inter. 

ENGRAVER,  en-gri'vur,  *.  A  cutter  in 
stone  or  other  matter. 

To  ENGROSS,  in-grose',  v.  a. — See  Gross. 
162.  To  thicken,  to  make  thick  ;  to  increase 
in  bulk  ;  to  fatten,  to  plump  up ;  to  seize  in 
tlie  gross ;  to  purchase  the  whole  of  any  com- 
modity for  the  sake  of  selling  at  a  high  price ; 
to  copy  in  a  large  hand. 

ENGROSSER,  In-groVsir,  *  98.  He  that 
purchases  large  quantities  of  any  commodity, 
in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price. 

ENGROSSMENT,  en-gros'mlnt,  s.  Appro- 
priation of  things  in  the  gross,  exorbitant  ac- 
quisition. 

To  ENGUARD,  en-gard',  92,  SS2.  To  pro- 
tect, to  defend. 

To  ENHANCE,  en-hinse',  v.a.  79. To raise, 
to  advance  in  price;  to  raise  in  esteem;  to 
aggravate. 

ENHANCEMENT,  £n-hWWnt,  *.  Aug- 
mentation of  value  ;  aggravation  of  ill. 

ENIGMA,  e-nfrm*,  t.  92.  A  riddle,  an  ob- 
scure question. 

ENIGMATICAL,  In-lg-mat'e-kal,  a.  680. 
Obscure,  ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  en-Ig-maYe-kil-e,  ad. 
In  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  words 
in  their  familiar  acceptation  imply. 

ENIGMATIST,  e-nVrnt-tbt,  s.  One  who 
deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters. 

To  ENJOIN,  en-jttn',  ».  a.  299.  To  direct, 
to  order*  to  presenile. 

EN  JOINER,  en-jdln'ur,  $ .  Oae  who  gives 
injunctions.  ,      u         _ 

ENJOINMENT,  en-join'mint,  s.  Direction, 
command. 

To  ENJOY,  en-joe',  ».«.  329.  To  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  obtain  possession 
or  fruition  of;  to  please,  to  gladden. 

To  ENJO  Y,^n-jie ,  «.«.To  live  in  happiness. 

ENJOYER,  en-joWir,  t.  98.  One  that  ha* 
fruition. 

ENJOYMENT,  in-joe'ment,  t .  Happiness, 
fruition. 

To  ENKINDLE,  en-kin'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  set 
on  fire,  to  inflame ;  to  rouse  passion ;  to  incite 
to  any  act  or  hope. 

To  ENLARGE,  in-larje',  *.  a.  To  make 
greater  in  quantity  or  appearance ;  to  dilate, 
to  expand ;  to  amplify ;  to  release  from  con* 
finement ;  to  diffuse  in  eloquence. 

To  ENLARGE,  en-larje,  v.  n.  To  expatiate, 
to  speak  in  many  words. 

ENLARGEMENT,&i-larje/minM-Increa»€T 
augmentation,  farther  extension  ;  release  from 
confinement  or  servitude ;  magnifying  repre- 
sentation; expatiating  speech,  copious  dis- 
course. 

ENLARGER,  en-larjur,  s.  98.  Amplifier. 

To  ENLIGHT,  in-lite',  ».  a.  To  illuminate, 
to  supply  with  light. 

To  ENLIGHTEN,  In-lUt'n,  v.  a.  103.  To 
illuminate,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  instruct, 
to  furnish  with  increase  of  knowledge ;  to  sup- 
ply with  sight. 

ENMGHTENER,ln-lrVn-ir,f.  One  that 
given  light;  instructor. 

To  ENMNK,en-link>.a.To  chain  to,tobind. 
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To  ENLIST,  en-lt*f,  v.  a.  To  enter  into  mi- 
litary service* 

YSt  Th  s  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabnlary,  but 
he  has  used  It  to  explain  the  word  to  Ust ;  Ash  has  lue 
word  to  iniist,  which,  as  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  French  ttste,  a  catalogue,  is  not  so  properly  com- 
pounded as  with  the  inseparable  preposition  **• 

To  ENLIVEN,  en-HVn,  r.a.  108.  To  make 
quick,  to  make  alive,  to  animate ;  to  make  vi- 
gorous or  active  ;  to  make  sprightly  j  to  make 

EN&VENER,  en-llVn-ftr,  a,  That  which 

animates,  that  which  invigorates. 

To  ENLUMINE,  en-lu'min,  e. «.  140.  To  il- 
lumine, to  illuminate. 

ENMITY,  eVme-te,  s.  Unfriendly  disposi- 
tion, malevolence,  aversion ;  state  of  opposi- 
tion ;  malice,  mischievous  attempts. 

To  ENMARBLE,  en-maYol,  v.  a.  406.  To 
turn  to  marble. 

To  ENMESH,  en-m£sh'>  v.  «.  To  net,  to 
entangle. 

To  ENNOBLE,  en-nc^bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  raise 
from  commonalty  to  nobility  ;  to  dignify,  to 
aggrandise ;  to  elevate ;  to  make  faiMiui  or 
illustrious. 

ENNOBLEMENT,  en-nfVbl-mint,  s.  The 
act  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  exalta- 
tion, elevation,  dignity. 

ENODATION,en-o^a**nji,*.MO.The  act 
of  untying  a  knot ;  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

ENORMITY,  e-nor*me-te,  s.  Deviation  from 
rule ;  deviation  from  right  *,  atrocious  crimes, 
flagitious  villanies. 

ENORMOUS,e-nor/mQ8,a.ai4.Irregular,oat 
of  rule ;  wicked  beyond  the  common  measure} 
exceeding  in  bulk  the  common  measure, 

ENORMOUSLY,  e-noVmus-le,  od.  Beyond 
rueasure. 

ENORMOUSNESS,  e^ortofis-nes,  a.  |m* 
measurable  wickedness. 

ENOUGH,  e-nftT, a.  314,  391.  Being  ill  a 
sufficient  measure,  such  as  may  satisfy. 

ENOUGH,  e-nuf,  s.  Something  sufficient 
in  greatness  or  excellence. 

ENOUGH,  e-nfif',  ad.In  a  sufficient  degree, 
in  a  degree  that  gives  satisfaction  ;  an  excla* 
tnation  noting  fulness  or  satiety. 

ENOW,e-nou',o.322.  Hie  plural  of  Enough. 
A  sufficient  number. 
ty  This  word  is  growing  obnotetc,  bat  ft  tiotwme 

so  much  out  of  date  a»  too  word  Jfo,  stgalfyiig  a 

greater  tmsober.    We  nitl  hear  s*me  tjxau en  <»*  ** 

bavlogfoA;  enough  and  pentmow;  b*»t  cue  greater  part 

sewn  now  to  use  enough  both  Jur  quantuy  and  *«imp 

bar ;  as  more  Has  been  so  used  for  wme  tcuniri**. 

To  ENRAGE,  in-raje',  v.  a.  To  irritate,  to 
provoke,  to  make  furious. 

To  ENRANGE.  in-ranje',  v.  a.  To  place  re- 
gularly, to  put  into  ordeY. 

To  ENRANK,  en-rink',  r.  <r.  To  place  in 
orderly  ranks.  _     . 

To  EN  RAPT,  In-rftpf,  a.  «.  To  throw  tate 
an  ecstasy,  to  transport  into  enthusiasm. 

To  ENRAPTURE,  In-rtptshare,  *.  «.  To 
transport  with  pleasure.  A__ 

To  ENRAVISH,  en-raVlsa,  «.*.!*  tt*>w 

ENRA V Isi&MENT,  eWrl*****  >•  B>' 

su*y  of  delight.  ,  .. 

To  ENIUCH,en-Hteh>.fcTo»ake^reiittfTf 

to  make  opulent :  to  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful; 

to  store,  to  supply  with  augmentatioa  ef  a»J 

thing  desirable. 
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ENRICHMENT,  lii-rluh'm^at,*.  Augmen-  | 

Utinn  of  wealth ;  improvement  by  addition. 
To  ENKIJ>GE,  2n-do\je',  *.  a.  To  form  with. 

longitudinal  protuberance!  or  ridges'. 
To  ENRING,  fa-ring',  sv  a.  To  bind  round, 

to  encircle. 
To  ENRIPEN,  en-rl'p'n,  v. a.  10$. To  ripen, 

to  nature.  u 

To  ENROBE,en-robe>.a.Todress,to  clothe. 

To  ENROL,en-role',  «.  a.  406.    To  insert  in 

a  roll  or  regular  ;  to  record ;  to  involve,  to 

inwrap, 
ENROLLER,  In-rolloT,  «.    He  that  enrols, 

he  that  register*. 
ENROLMENT.  in-rol'mint,  t.   Register, 

writing  in  which  any  thing  if  recorded. 

To  ENROOT,  en-root',  v.  a.  S06.  To  fix  by 
the  root. 

To  ENROUND,  fa-round',  v.  a.  312.  To  en- 
viron, to  surround,  to  enclose. 

ENS,  ins,  *.  Any  being  or  existence. 

To  ENS  ANGUINE,  In-santfgwfo,  v.  a.  340. 
To  smear  with  gore,  to  suffuse  with  blood. 

To  ENSCHEDULE,  eWd'ule,  v.  a.  To  in- 
sert in  a  schedule  or  writing. — See  Schedule. 

To  ENSCONCE,  en-akoase',  t>.  a.  To  cover 
at  with  a  fort 

ToENSEAM,  en-seme',  v.  a,  227.  To  sew 
up,  to  enclose  by  a  seam. 

To  ENSEAR,  en-sire',  v.  a.  227.  To  cau- 
terize, to  stanch  or  stop  with  fire. 

ToENSHIELD,eWsheeld>.a.275.Tocover. 

To  ENSHRINE,  en-shrlne',  ».  a.  To  enclose 
in  a  chest  or  cabinet,  to  preserve  as  a  thing 


£NSIFORM,2n'se-f  orm,a.Having  the  shape 

of  a  sword. 
ENSIGN,  eWsine,  s.  385.  The  flag  or  stand- 
ard of  a  regiment;  badge,  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  officer  of  foot  who  carries  the  flag. 
%y  I  have  given  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  the 
leaf  ssand,  as  I  am  convinced  il  is  the  most  correct, 
thoaghl  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  military  profession, 
It  fs  oftoasr  pronounced  short,  as  if  written  enshu 
pasoa*  from  analogy  might  be  produced  In  fa- 
■•f  this  latter  pronunciation,  144 ;  bat  they  do  not 
i  snmcient  to  ont  weigh  the  more  general  usage 
b  declares  for  the  former. 

ENSIGNBEARER,  en'sine-ba-rir,  s,  He 

that  carries  the  flag. 
ENS1GNCY,  en'sm-se,  *.  The  office  of  an 


X£  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  oar  Dic- 
tionaries, bat,  from  it*  very  frequent  ese  in  the  polite 
persaaded  It  deserves  a  place  there,  and 


yarticaliiiy  in  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  as  it  most 
be  remarked  that,  though  the  second  syllable  of  &t- 
fSjssia  fnanrally  and  more  correctly  pronounced  with 
•he  i  long,  the  same  letter  in  the  same  syllable  of 
sfraksjruj  is  always  short. 

To  ENSLAVE,  In-slave',  v.  a.  To  reduce  to 
servitode,  to  deprive  of  liberty ;  to  make  over 
to  another  as  his  slave. 

ENSLAVEMENT,  en-slave'ment,  s.  The 
state  of  servitode,  slavery. 

ENSLAVER,  en-ali'vur, «.  He  that  reduces 
others  to  a  state  of  servitude. 

To  ENSUE,  2n-a&',e.a.To  follow,to  pursue. 
To  ENSUE,  esvstV,  r. «.  To  follow  as  a  con* 

sequence  to  premises ;  to  succeed  in  a  traiu  of 

•vents,  or  course  of  time. 

ENSURANCE,  fo:sh6'runse,  $.  Exemption 
hasard,  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a 
tain  sum ;  the  soin  paid  for  security. 
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ENSURANCER,  en-shu'rln-sar.  s.  He  who 

undertakes  to  exempt  from  liazard. 

To  ENSURE,  In-shure',  v.  a.  To  ascertain. 

to  make  certain,  to  secure;  to  exempt  any 

thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a  certain  sum,  on 

condition  of  being  reimbursed  for  miscarriage, 

Y3F  As  this  word  and  its  compounds  come  from  the 

word  rare, they  all  retain  the  aspirated  pronunciation 

of  the  s  in  that  word,  464 ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ior» 

prising  that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  omitted  to  mark  it. 

ENSURER,  en-shu'rur,  s.  One  who  makes 
contracts  of  ensu ranee. 

ENTABLATURE,  In-tabla-ture,  7  a.    In 

ENTABLEMENT,  In-taW-mint,  ]  archi- 
tecture, the  architrave,  friese,  and  cornice  of  a 
pillar. 

ENTAIL,  en-tale',*.202.  The  estate  entailed 
or  settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  de- 
scent; the  rule  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 

To  ENTAIL,  en-tile',  r.  a.  To  settle  the  de- 
scent of  any  estate  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any 
subsequent  possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 

To  ENTAME,  In-tame',  v.  at  To  tame,  to 
subjugate. 

To  ENTANGLE,  in-t4ng,gl,r.a.  405.  To  in- 
wrap  or  insnare  with  something  not  easily  ex- 
tricable^  to  twist  or  confuse ;  to  involve  iu 
difficulties,  to  perplex. 

ENTANGLEMENT,  in-ting'gl-ment,s.  In- 
tricacv,  per  lexity,  puzzle. 

ENTANGLE,  eu-tang'glur,  s.  One  that 
entangles. 

To  ENTER,  in'tir,  v.  a.  98.  To  go  or  come 
into  any  place ;  to  initiate  in  a  business,  me- 
thod, or  society  *,  to  set  down  in  a  writing. 

To  ENTER,  enter,  e.  n.  To  come  in,  to  go 
.  in ;  to  penetrate  mentally,  to  make  intellectual 
entrance  ;  to  engage  iu ;  to  be  initiated  in. 

ENTERING,  en'ter-ing,  s.  Entrance,  pas- 
sage into  a  place. 

To  ENTERLACE,  In-tir-lase',  v.  a.  To  in- 
termix. 

ENTEROLOGY,ln-te-r6To-je,s.  The  anato- 
mical account  of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 

ENTERPRISE,  In'ter-prlze,  s.  An  under- 
taking  of  hazard,  an  arduous  attempt 

To  ENTERPRISE,  in'tl  r-prlze,  0.  a.  To  un- 
dertake, to  attempt,  to  essay. 

ENTERPRISER,  en'tlr-prl-zur,  s.  A  man 
of  enter prise,one  who  undertakes  great  things. 

To  ENTERTAIN,  In-Ur-tane',  v.  a.  To  con. 
verse  with,  to  talk  with  ;  to  treat  at  the  table; 
to  receive  hospitably ;  to  keep  in  one's  ser- 
vice ;  to  reserve  iu  the  mind  ;  to  please,  to 
amuse,  to  divert ;  to  admit  with  satisfaction. 

ENTERTAINER,  I n-ter-ta'nur,  t.  He  that 
keeps  others  in  his  service;  be  that  treats 
others  at  his  table ;  he  that  pleases,  diverts* 
or  amuses. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  in-teV-tine'mlnt  $. 
Conversation ;  treatment  at  the  table ;  hos- 
pitable reception ;  payment  of  soldiers  or 
servants ;  amusement,  diversion ;  dramatkk 
performance,  die  lower  comedy. 

ENTERTISSUED,  en-tlr-tish'ude,  «.  Inter* 
woven  or  intermixed  with  various  colours  or 
substances. 

To  ENTHRONE,  In-fftrone',  r.  a  To  place 
on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with  sovereign  au- 
thority. 

ENTHUSIASM,  4n.fAu'zhe-a,zm,  5.  A  vain 
belief  of  private  revelation,  a  vain  confideucr 
of  divine  favour  ;  heat  of  iningiuatioRf  eleva- 
tion of  fancy,  exalUliou  of  ideas. 
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&  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  third  syllabic  of     To  ENUBIL'ATE.    e-nA'bMate,     t?.  a.     To 
thi»  ami  the  thrae-  foilowiug  words,  sea  JBcelerta*- 
tkk,  and  Principle*,  No.  451. 

ENTHUSIAST,  en-ran  zhe-ast,  a.  One  who 
vainly  irtiagtnes  a  private  re  relation,  one  who 
has  a  vain  confidence  of  his  intercourse  with 
God  ;  one  or  a  not  imagination  ;  one  of  ele- 
vated fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

ENTHUSIASTICAL,ln-t*Azhe-aVte-kal,) 

ENTHUSIASTICK,  eWau'zhe-aVdk,  J 
a.  Persuaded  of  some  communication  with  the 
Deity  ;  vehemently  hot  in  any  cause ;  ele- 
vated in  fancy,  exalted  in  ideas. 

ENTHYMEME,  eVf/ie-meme,  a.  An  argu- 
ment  consisting  only  of  an  antecedent  and 
consequential  proposition. 

To  ENTICE,  en-tlse',  v.  a.  To  allure,  to  at- 
tract, to  draw  by  blandishment  or  hopes. 

ENTICEMENT,  ern-tise'mint,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  alluring  to  ill ;  the  meant  by  which 
one  is  allured  to  ilf,  allurement. 

ENTICER,  en-tl'sur,  ».  98.  One  that  allures 

t°  »"•  \        .    a  t 

ENTlClNGLY,in-tWng-le,ad.Channingly, 
in  a  winning  manner. 

ENTIRE,  Sn-tire',  a.  Whole,  undivided  ; 
unbroken,  complete  in  its  parts ;  full,  com- 
plete ;  in  full  strength. 

ENTIRELY,  en-tf  rele,  ad.  In  the  whole, 
without  division  ;  completely,  fully. 

ENTIRENESS,  en-tire/n£s,«.  Completeness, 
fulness. 

To  ENTITLE,  2n-titl,  r.  a.  405.  To  grace 
or  dignify  with  a  title  or  honourable  appella- 
tion j  to~suptrscribe  or  prefix  as  a  title  ;#  to 
give  a  claim  to  any  thing;  to  grant  any  thing 
as  claimed  hv  a  title. 

ENTIT  Y,en'te-te^.  Something  which  really 
•  is,  a  real  being;  a  particular  species  of  being. 

ToENTOIL,  en-toft',  v.  a.  To  insnare,  to 
entangle,  to  bring  into  toils  or  nets. 

To  ENTOMB,  en-to6m',  e.  a.  To  pat  into  a 
tomb. 

ENTRAILS,  en'trfts,  t .  208.  The  intestines, 
the  bowels,  the  guts  j  the  internal  parts,  recess, 
caverns. 

ENTRANCE,  in'tr&nse,  s.  The  power  of  en- 
tering into  a  place  ;  the  act  of  entering ;  the 
fmasape  by  which  a  place  is  entered,  avenue  ; 
nidation,  commencement ;  the  act  of  taking 
-  possession  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  the  begin- 
ning of  any  thing. 

To  ENTRANCE,  In-tr4nse',t>.  <t.  91.  To  put 

'  into  a  trance,  to  withdraw  the  soul  wholly  to 
other  regions ;  to  put  into  an  ecstasy. 

To  ENTRAP,  in-trip',  v.  a.  To  insnare,  to 
catch  in  a  trap ;  to  involve  unexpectedly  in 
difficulties ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  ENTREAT,  en-trete',  ©.  a.  227.  To  peti- 
tion, to  solicit,  to  importune ;  to  prevail  upon 
by  solicitation ;  to  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 

To  ENTREAT,  ln-trete',  v.  n.   To  offer  a 

treaty  or  compact ;  to  treat,  to  discourse ;  to 

make  a  petition. 
ENTREATANCE,en-tre'tInse,a.  Petition, 

entreaty,  solicitation. 
ENTREATY,  en-tre'te,  a.  Petition,  prayer, 

solicitation. 
ENTRY,  eVtre,  *.  The  passage  by  which 

any  one  enters  a  house ;  the  act  of  entrance, 

ingress ;  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  any 

estate ;  the  act  of  registering  or  setting  down 

111  writing ;  the  act  of  entering  publickly  into 

any  city. 
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To  ENUBILATE,  e-nu'bMate,    v.  a. 

clear  from  clouds. 
To  ENUCLEATE,  e-noltle-ate,   v.  a.    To 

solve,  to  clear. 
To  ENVELOP,  eh-veT0p,  c.  a.   To  inwrap, 

to  cover ;  to  hide,  to  surround ;  to  line,  to 

cover  on  the  inside. 
ENVELOPE,  on-ve-lope',  a.  A  wrapper,  an 

outward  case. 

£3*  This  word,  signifying  the  oitward  case  of  a  let- 
ter, is  always  prAmianceri  In'  the  French  manner  toy 
those  who  can  pronounce  French,  and  by  those  who 
cannot  the  a  is  changed  into  an  0.  Sometimes  a  mere 
Knglishman  attempts  to  give  the  nasal  vowel  the' 
French  sound,  and  rxpoacshiinaeJf  to  laughter  by  pro- 
nouncing £  after  it,  as  if  written  ottgteli,j/e.  This  is' 
as  ruiiculons  to  a  polite  ear  as  if  he  pronoaheetl  if,  aa 
It  ought  to  be  pronounced,  like  ibe  verb  To  e/tr«4up. 

To  ENVENOM,  cn-veVum,  ».  a.  166.   To 

Soisoii;  to  make  odious ;  to  enrage. 
VI  ABLEyAn've  a-bl,a.405 .  Deservingenvy . 

ENVIER,  £Vve-ir,  s.  98.  One  that  envies 
another,  a  maligr.er. 

ENVIOUS,8n'vi-os,a.S14.Infectedwithcnvy. 

ENVIOUSLY,  eVve-us-le,  ad.  With  envy, 
with  malignity,  with  ill-will. 

To  ENVIRON,  Sn-vl'run.  v.  a.  166.  To  sur- 
round ;  to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in ; 
to  enclose,  to  invest. . 

ENVIRONS,  dn-ve-rW,  or  en-vi'rfas,  e, 
166. The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places 
round  about  the  country. 

Y?T  This  word  Is  tn  general  use,  and  outfit  to  be 
pronounced  like  the  English  verb  10  environ  :  but  tb« 
vanity  of  appearing  polite  keeph  it  •till  In  the  French 

f>rooaaciaiion ;  and  as  tbe  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  and 
ast  syllable  ate  not  followed  by  bard  c  or  g,  it  is  Im- 
possible for  a  mere  Englishman  to  pronounce  it 
fashionably.— See  Encore. 

To  ENUMERATE,  e-nu'me-rite,  t>.  a.  To 
reckon  up  singly,  to  count  over  distinctly. 

ENUMERATION,  e-na-me-ra'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  numbering  or  counting  over. 

To  ENUNCIATE,  e-n&n'she-ate,  r.  a.  To 
declare,  to  proclaim. 

ENUNCIATION,  e-nan-she-a'shfin,  a.  De- 
claration, publick  attestation;  intelligence, 
information. 

ENUNCIATIV E,  e-n&n'she-a-tlv,  a.  Decla- 
rative, expressive. 

ENUNClATTVELY,  e-nun'she-ft-tlr-le,  ad . 
— Sec  Pronunciation.    DecUratively. 

ENVOY,  eWVM,  a.  A  publick  minister  sent 
from  one  power  to  another ;  a  public  raessen* 
ger,  in  dignity  below  an  embassador;'  a  mes- 
senger. 

To  ENVY,  in've,  v.  a.— See  Appendix.  Tto 
hate  another  for  excellence  or  success;  to  grieve 
at  any  qualities  of  excellence  in  another;  *o 
grudge* 

To  ENVY,  eVve,  v.  a.  To  feel  awry,  to  Mel 

£ain  at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  felicity. 
VY,  en've.  a.  182.  Pain  felt  and  malig- 
nity conceived  at  the  sight  of  excellence  or 
happiness ;  rivalrv,  competition  ;  malice. 

To  ENWHEEL,  eW-wheel',  v.  c.  To  encom- 
pass, to  eiicircle. 

To  ENWOMB,  in-wtom',  «.  a.  To  make 
pregnant ;  to  bury,  to  hide. 

EPACT,  e'p&kt,  a.  A  number  whereby  we 
note  the  excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above 
the  lunar,  and  thereby  may  find  oat  the  age 
of  the  moon  every  year. 

EPAULMENT.e-pawl'meiit,*.  In  fortifica- 
tion, a  stdework  made  either  of  earth  thrown 
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op,  of  bag*  of  earth,  gabions,  or  of  fascines  and 

earth. 
EPENTHESIS,  e-pln'tAe-A,  s.  603,  c.  The 

addition  of  a  ▼owe!  or  consonant  in  the  middle 

of  a  word. 
EPHEMERA,  e-fem'e-r£,  *.  02.    A  fever 

that  terminates,  in  one  day;  an  insect  that 

irres  only  one  day. 

ty  I  was  nrach  surprised  when  I  found  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  given,  the  long  open  sound  of  e  to  tue  second 
sylUsis  of  Ephemera,  BphemerU,  &c  If  it  was  in 
ipttment  to  the  Greek  eta*  the  seme  reason  »boold 


have  indaeed  him  to  give  the  sound  of  lone  e  to  the 
aVstsy  liable  of  HtmUtick,Dewiagogue/mAHhetorick. 

EPHEMERAL,  e-feWt-ril,  88.      )  a.Diur- 

EPHEMERICK,  e-flm'e-rik,  610.  5  nal,  be- 

ginning  and  ending  in  a  day. 

EPHEMERIS,  e-feWe-rls,  t .  A  journal,  an 
'  acconnt  of  daily  transactions ;  an  account  of 

the  daily  motions  and  situations  of  the  planets. 
EPHEMERIST,  e-feWe-rfet,  *.  One  who 

eonsults  the  planets,  tine  who  studies  astrology. 
EPHOD,  eT5d,  or  4'f$d,  t.  An  ornament 

worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 

ty  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Nare*,  and  Ash, 
adopt  the  first;  Eatkk  aud  Kenrick  the  last,  which,  in 
any  opinion,  is  the  best. 

EPICK,  eplk,  a.  Comprising  narrations,  not 
acted,  not  rehearsed.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  heroick. 

EPICEDIUM,  lu'h-Bh'dhfhn,  s.  An  elegy, 
a  poem  upon  a  funeral. 

EPICURE»ep'e-kure,*.  A  man  given  wholly 
-  to  luxury. 

EPICUREAN,ej)-e.kure/anJ«.Onewhoholds 
the  principles  of  Epicurus. — See  European. 

EPICUREAN,  ep-e-ku-re'ln,  a.  Luxurious, 
contributing  to  luxury. 

EPICURISM,  eVe-ku>r?zm,«.  Luxury,  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  gross  pleasure. 

EPICYCLE,  eVi-si-kl,  $ .  405.  A  little  cir- 
cle whose  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  u 
.  greater,  or  a  small  orb  dependent  on  tliui  of  a 
greater.as  Unit  of  the  moon  on  that  of  the  earth. 

EPICYCLOID,  Ip-e-si'klold,  «.  A  curve 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of 
another  circle.     .     .     „     .     . 

EPIDEMICAL,  Sp-e-dSm'e-ktl,    )  a.  That 

EPIDEMICK,  ep-e-dem'Ik.  509.  5  wljich 
mils  at  once  upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as 
•  plague;  generally  prevailing,  affecting  great 
numbers ;  general,  universal. 

EPIDERMIS,  ep4-deVmlB,  «.  The  scarf- 
afcin  of  a  man's  body. 

EPIGRAM,  ep'e-grlm,  t.  A  short  poem  ter- 
minating in  a  point, 

EPIORAIMATICAL,  Ip^-gram-mlt'e 
klL 

EPIGRAMMATIC*,  ip-e-gram-matik, 

600. 

m,  DanHng  in  epigrams,vrriUiig  epigrams;  suit- 
able to  epigrams,  belonging  to  epigrams. 

EPIGRAMMATIST,  ep-e-gTarn'mH-tiet,  s. 
One  who  writes  or  deals  m  epigrams. 

EPILEPSY,  ep'e-lep-se,  s.  A  convulsive 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
parts,  with  a  loss  of  sense* 

EPlLH,TlCK,eV-evl^p'tik^i.509.ConvoJsed. 

^EPILOGUE,  eye-log,  s.  MS.  The  poem  or 
speetb  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

EPIPHANY,  e-pffrt-ne,  s.  A  church  festi- 
val, cvlebtaied  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ- 
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mas,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  being 
manifested  to  the  world,  by  the  appearance  ol 
a  miraculous  blazing  star. 

EPlPHONEMA,4p-kfo-ne'ma>92.  An  ex- 
clamation, a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely 
connected  with  the  words  foregoing. 

EPIPHORA,  £-p.Tfo-r*,  s.  92.  An  inflam- 
mation of  any  part. 

EPIPHYSIS,  e-pire-sls, «.  620.  Accretion, 
the  parts  added  by  accretion. 

EPISCOPACY,  e-pis'ko-pa-se,  $.  The  go- 
vernment of  bishops,  established  by  the  apos- 
tles. 

EPISCOPAL,  e-puVko-pal,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  bishop ;  vested  in  a  bishop. 

EPISCOPATE,  e-pis1co-pate>  «.  91.  A 
bishoprick. 

EPISODE,  Ip'e-aode,  «.  An  incidental  nar- 
rative or  digression  in  a  poem,  separable  from 
the  main  subject.  '  < 

EPISODICAL,  ep-e-sod'e-kal,  7    a.    Con- 

EPISODICK,  Ip-e-s6dik,509.5tained  in 
an  episode. 

EPISPASTICK,  £p-e-spas'tlk,a.  Drawing; 
blistering. 

EPISTLE,  e-pfs'sl,  s.  472.   A  letter.— See 

EPxOTOLARY,  e-pis'to-lar-e,  a.  Relating 
to  letters,  suitable  to  letters ;  transacted  by 
letters. 

EPISTLER,  e-pfclur,  s.  98.  A  scribbler  of 
letters. 

EPITAPH,  ep'e-tAf,  $ .  An  inscription  upon 
a  tomb- stone. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  Ip4 -toi-la'rne-um,  *. 
A  nuptial  song  upon  marriage. 

EPITHEM,  ep'e-t/iem,  8.  A  liquid  medica- 
ment externally  applied. 

EPITHET,  ipe-f^t,  a.  An  adjective  denot- 
ing any  quality  food  or  bad. 

EPITOME,  e-pff  o-me,  $ .  Abridgment, 
abbreviature. 

To  EPITOMISE,  e-plt'o-inlze,  v.  a.  To  ab- 
stract to  contract  into  a  narrow  sptice;  to  di- 
minish, to  curtail. 

EPITOMISER,  e-plt'o-rai-zur,  ")     s.      An 

EPITOMIST,  e-pit'o-mist,  J  abridger, 
an  abstracter. 

EPOCH,  Sp'6k,  or  e'pflk,  >  *.   The  time  at 

EPOCHA?  ip'o-kd,  i     which  a  new 

'  computation  is  begun,  from  which  dates  are 
numbered. 

%y  As  tbe  last  of  these  words  is  Latin,  from  the 
Greek  hnrxA,  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  on  tits 
antepenultimate  syllable  U  preserved  by  polite  speak- 
ers ;  and  the  fieri  being  anglicised,  and  containing  only 
two  syllables}  fails  into  tbe  qnantily  vf  the  original. 
Buchanan,  >f  area,  and  Ash,  make  the  nrtfsyliable  of 
Epoch  short ;  bat  Perry  and  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion, 
make  it  more  properly  long. 

EPODE,  ip'ode,  or  e'pode,  a.  Tbe  stanza 
after  the  strophe  and  autistrophe. 

%y  Entlck,  Scott,  Perry.  W.  ;  -hn»ton,  Nare#,  and 
Ash,  make  the  first  e  short*;  bnt  Kenrick  makes  it  long, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  he. 

EPOPEE,  ep-o-peV  *.  An  epick  or  heroick 

poem.  ,     ,    . 

EMULATION,  £p-n  hVanun,  s.  Feast. 
EPULOTICK,  ep-u-l6rfk,  s.  A  cicatrizing 

medicament. 
EQUABILITY,  e-kwl-bft'e-te,  *.  Equality 

to  itself,  evenness,  uniformity. 

EQUABLE,  £'kwa-b),  a.  405.  Equal  to  it- 
self, even,  uniform. 
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EQUABLY,eTcw^bl£,<id.UwfoTmly,ev«mly,  I 
equally  to  itself.. 

EQUAL,  eTtwAl,  a.  86,  88.  lake  another  in 
bulk,  or  any  quality  that  admits  comparison ; 
adequate  to  any  purpose:  even,  uniform :  in 
just  proportion  ;  impartial,  neutral ;  indiffer- 
ent; equitable,  advantageous  alike  to  both 
parties ;  upon  the  same  terms. 

EQUAL,  e/kwal, «.  One  not  inferior  or  su- 
perior to  another ;  one  of  the  same  age. 

To  EQUAL,  ekwil,  t>.  a.  To  make  one  thing 
or  person  equal  to  another  ;  to  rise  to  the  same 
state  with  another  person ;  to  recompense  fully. 

To  EQUALISE,  eltwa-lize,  v.  a.  To  make 
even  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

EQUALITY,  fe-kwol'kte,  «.  86.  Likeness 
with  regard  to  any  quantities  compared ;  the 
same  degree  of  dignity  ;  evenness,  uniformity, 
equability. 

EQUALLY,  e*kwal-lc,  ad.  In  the  same  de- 

Ipee  with  another;  evenly,  equably,  uniform* 
y ;  impartially. 

EQU  ANGULAR,  e-kwlng'go-lir,  a.  Con- 
sisting  of  equal  angles. 

EQUANIMITY,  PkvdLnlm'e-te,  «.  Even- 
ness  of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  depressed* 

EQUANIMOUS,  e-kwan'e-m&s,  a.  Even, 
not  dejected. 

EQUATION,  e-kwa'shfin,  #.  The  investi- 
gation of  a  mean  proportion  collected  from  the 
extremities  of  excess  and  defect ;  in  algebra, 
an  expression  of  the  same  quantity  in  two  dis- 
similar terms,  but  of  equal  value ;  in  astrono- 
my, the  difference  between  the  time  marked 
by  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  and  that  mea- 
sured by  its  motion.  „ 

EQUATOR,  e-kwa/tur,  *.  166.  A  great  cir- 
cle, whose  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world. 
It  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

EQUATORIAL,e-kwi-to're4l,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  equator. 

EQUESTRIAN,  e-kweVtre-in,  a.  Appear- 
Ing  on  horseback  ;  skilled  in  horsemanship ; 
belonging  to  the  second  rank  in  Rome. 

EQUER  Y,  e-k-vveYe,  s.  Master  of  the  horse. 

EQUICRURAL,  e-kwe-kr6o'ral,  a.  Having 
the  legs  of  an  equal  length. 

EQUIDISTANT,  e-kwe-dis'tint,  a.  At  the 
same  distance. 

EQUIDISTANTLY,  e-kwe-dis'tlnt-le,  ad. 
At  the  same  distance. 

EQUIFORMITY,  e-kwe-foYme-te, ».  Uni- 
form equality. 

EQUILATERAL,  e-kwe-lat'er-al,  o.  Hat- 
ing ail  sides  equal. 

To  EQUILIBRATE,  e-kwe-U/b*Ate,  c.  a. 
To  balance  equally.  m    % 

EQUILIBRATION,  e-kwe-ll-brk'shnn,  s. 
Equipoise.  m     .  _ 

EQUILIBRIUM,  e-kwe-tf  b're-um,  s.  Equi- 
poise, equality  of  weight ;  equality  of  evi- 
dence, motives,  or  powers. 

EQUINECESS  ARY,  e-kwe-neVseVstr-e,a. 
Needful  in  the  same  degree. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  e-kwe-n6k'shaV.88.The 
line  that  encompasses  the  world  at  an  equal 
distance  from  either  pole,  to  which  circle  when 
the  sun  comes,  he  makes  equal  days  and  nights 
all  over  the  globe. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  e-kw e-nok'shil,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  equinox ;  happening  about  the  - 
time  or  the  equinoxes ;  being  near  the  equi- 
noctial line. 
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EQUINOCTI  ALLY,  4-kvVe-n&'sbaUe,  Ml 

In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 
EQUINOX,  eltwe-hokfl,  ».  Equlaoies  ate 
the  precise  times  In  which  the  sim  enters  into 
the  first  point  of  Aries  and. Libra :  for  then 
moving  exactly  under  the  eqoiiioctial,he  make* 
onr  days  and  nights  equal ;  equinoctial  wind. 
EQUINUMERANT,  e-kwe-n4'me-if4nt,  *. 

Havine  the  name  number. 
To  EQUIP,  e-kw?p',  v.  a.  To  fniuish  for  ft 

horseman  ;  to  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  fit  out. 
EQUIPAGE,  ik'kwe-paje,  s .  90.  Furniture 
for  a  horseman j  carriage  of  state,  vehicle  t  at- 
tendance, retinue ;  accoutrements,  furniture. 
EQUIPENDENCY,  e-kw^pitfdta-se,   #* 

The  act  of  hanging  in  equipoise. 
EQUIPMENT,   i-kwIptaSnt,  *.  The  act  6f 
equipping   or    accoutring;     accoutrement, 
equipage. 
EQUIPOISE,  l/kwe-polze,  «.  Equality  of 

weight,  equilibration. 
EQUIPOLLENCE,     e-kwe-pdlllnse,     t. 
Equality  of  force  or  power. 
ty  The  strong  tendency  of  nor  hngnftge  to  an  en* 
clulcal  pronnnciation,  513,  Would  induce  me  to  give 
the  antepenultimate  aeeent  to  this  and  the  foltowlag 
word,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Albert ;  aft 
no  good  reason  can  be  given  to  the  ear  way  they 
should  not  here  this  accent  as  well   as  equivalent, 
equivocal,  dec.    Bat  as  ^Equivalent  and  Aqulvocus  . 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepennltnnale  In  Latin,  and 
JBquipdlens  oh  the  ponnltlmate,  ind  tbe  number  of 
syllables  being  the  same  in  both  languages,  the  accent 
is  generally  on  the  same  syllable,  50*. 

EQUIPOLLENT,  e-kwe-pdllint,  a.  Hay- 
ing equal  power  or  force. 

EQUIPONDEBANCE,   fc-kwe-poVder- 
into, 

EQUIPONDERANCY,  e-kwe-p6n'd!i 
in-oe, 

EQUIPONDERANT,  e-kwe-p6n'dir-iiit,«. 

Being  of  the  same  weight 
To  EQUIPONDERATE,e-kwe-pAn'dlrkte, 

v.  n.  To  weigh  equal  to  any  tiling. 
EQUIPONDIOUS,    e4twe-pcVde-fo,     tu 

Equilibrated,  equal  on  either  part. 
EQUITABLE,ek'kwe-ta-bl,«.  405.  Jt»t,d*je 

to  justice  ;  loving  justice,  candid,  impartial. 
EQUITABLY,  SkTtwe-t*-ble,  ad.   JtHsttW 

impartially.         ,    .  ... 

EQUITY,  fekltwe-te,  t.  Justice,  right-  ho- 
nesty  ;  impartiality :  in  law,  the  rales  of  de- 
cision observed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

EQUIVALENCE,  e-kwiv'vi4iW  I 

EQUIVALENCY,  e-kwiv'tt-len-rt,  J  #" 
Equality  of  power  or  worth. 

EQUIVALENT,  e-kwlvVi-lint,  a.  Eqoeiin 
value ;  equal  in  excellence ;  of  the  earae  la** 
port  or  meaning. 

EQUIVALENT,  e*YrirV4-l&M.  A  *i*I 
of  the  same  weight,  dignity,  or  value. 

EQUIVOCAL,  e-kwivVo-k4l, «.  <Jtf denfct- 
fol  signification,  meaning  different  things ;  sm> 
certam,  doubtfol. 

EQUIVOCALLY,  e-k*foVkkBl-*,  «&  Ain- 
biguousiy,  4n  a  doubtful ur  double  sense}  by 
uncertain  or  irregular  birth,  by  generation  o%* 
of  the  suted  order.  *•...*.     *■ 

EQUIVOCALNESS,  sWkw^yo-kal-iil^  * 
Ambiguity,  doable  meaning. 

To  EQUIVOCATE,  e*kwiVT©-kate,  v.  suTb 
use  words  of  equal  meaning,  to  use  aunbigQsxs* 
expressions. 
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EQUIVOCATION,  ^kwVro-ka-*rifoi,   $.  J  ERRABLBNESS,  eVrJ-bl-neV.  Liablenees 

to  err. 
ERRANT,  fr'rant,  a.  Wandering,  roving, 

rambling ;  vile,  abandoned,  completely  bad.    ' 
%y  This  word  ii  generally  pronounced  exactly  like  , 
mrrant,  when  it  ha*  the  tame  'Ignlflcafion;  but, when  * 
applied  to  a  Knight,  ft  is  tiiore  correctly  pronoinced 
regniarly  at  it  I*  marked. 

ERRANTRY,  eVrant-rt,  a.  An  errant  state, 
the  condition  of  a  wanderer;  the  employment 
of  a  knight-errant. 

ERRATA,  er-ra'ta.  The  plural  of  Erratum. 
The  faults  of  the  printer  or  author  inserted  in 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book. 

ERRATICK,  tr-rat'lk,  a.  Wandering,  un- 
Ctrtalo,  keeping  no  certain  order ;  irregular, 
changeable. 

ERRATICALLY,  Ir-raVe-kil-e,  ad.  With- 
out role,  without  method. 

ERRONEOUS,  ir-rone-us,  a.  Wandering, 
unsettled  ;  mistaking,  misled  by  errour. 

ERRONEOUSLY,  ir-ro'ni-us-le,  ad.    By 

mistake,  not  rightly. 
ERRONEOUSNESS,   eVrofae-us-nis,     a. 

Physical  falsehood,  inconformity  to  truth. 

fcRROUR,eVrAr,#.S14.  Mistake,inyoluntary 
deviation  from  truth ;  a  blander,  a  mistake  - 
committed  ;  roving  excursion,  irregular  course. 

ERST,  eVst,  ad.  First ;  at  first,  in  the  begin- 
ning; once,  when  time  was;  formerly,  long* 
ago ;  before,  till  then,  till  now. 

ERUBESCENCE,  Ir-ru-bls'sense,  7  a.  510/ 
ERUBESCENC  Y,*r-ru-bis  seW,  i     The 

act  of  growing  red,  redness. 
ERUBESCENT, 4r-ru-beVsent, «.  Reddish, 

somewhat  red. 
ToERUCT,  e-rikt',    e.  a.    To  belch,  to 

break  wind  from  the  stomach. 
ERUCTATION,  e-rik-ta'shun,  #.  the  act 

of  belching ;  belch,  the  matter  vented  from  the 

stomach ;  any  sadden  burst  of  wind  or  matter. 

ERUDITION,  er-Q-dish'un,   #.   Learning, 

knowledge. 
EBUGINOUS,  e-ru'je-nus, «.  Partaking  of 

the  nature  of  copper. 

ERUPTION,  e-rtythun,  #.  The  act  of 
breaking  or  bursting  forth ;  burst,  emission ; 
sodden  excursion  of  a  hostile  kind;  efflo- 
rescence, pustules. 

ERUPTIVE,  e-rfiytlv, «•  Banting  forth. 

ERYSIPELAS,  «r-e-sip 'e-las,  s.  An  erup- 
tion of  a  hot  acrid  hoaiotir 

ESCALADE,  ea-km-lade', «.  The  act  of  scal- 
ing the  walls. 


Am'riiroitv  of  speech,  double  meaning. 
EQUIVOCATOR,  e-kwIVTo-ka-tur, «.  581. 

One  who  uses  ambtguoos  language. 
ERA,  M,  *.  The  account  of  time  from  any 

particular  date  or  epoch. 
ERADIATION^   e-rk-de-a'shon,    s.    5S4. 

Emission  of  radiance. 
To  ERADICATE,  e-rfd'e-kate,  e.  a.  To  pull 

•p  by  the  root ;  to  destroy,  to  end. 
ERADICATION,  e-r*d4-ka'shun,  a.   The 

act  of  tearing  op  by  the  root,  destruction  ;  the 

state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
ERADICATTVE,  e-rdtf e-ki-t!r,a.511.  That 

which  cures  radically. 
To  ERASE,  e-rase',  e.  a.— See  To  Rate.    To 

destroy,  to  rub  out ;  to  expunge. 
ERASEMENT,  e-rkse'ment, «.  Destruction, 

devastation ;  exponciion,  abolition. 
ERE,  are,  ad.  94.   Before,  sooner  than. 
ERELONG,  are-long/,  ad.  Before  a  long 

time  had  elapsed. 
ERENOW,  are-noo/.  ad.  Before  this  time. 
EREWHILfc%  are-kwhV,  \nd.   Some  time 
EREWHILES,ate.hwihT*,(    ago,  before  a 

fettle  while. 
lb  ERECT,  e-rikt^  v.  a.  To  place  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  horizon ;  to  raise,  to  build ;  Is 

elevate,  to  exalt ;  to  animate,  to  enooorage. . 
To  ERECT,  e-r£ktf ,  ».  a.  To  raise  upright. 
ERECT,  e-reaf,  a.  Upright  \  directed  op- 

wards;  boM, confident,  vigorous. 
ERECTION,e-rik'shun,f  .The  act  of  raising, 

or  stale  of  being  raised  upward ;  the  act  of 

building  or  raising  edifices. 
ERECTNESS,  e-r&tnes,  s%Uprightneu  of 

EsuEfttlTE,  eVe-mhe,#.  155.  One  who  lives 

at  a  wilderness,  a  hermit 
EREMITICAL,  er-e-mTfe-kal,  a.  Religious- 

EREPTAT70N,  e-rlp-ta'shou, ».  A  creep- 

ing  forth  ' 

EREPTION,  e-rlp^hto,  *.  A  snatching  or 
taking  away  by  force. 

ERGOT,  eVgot, , .  166.  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a 
piece  of  horn,  placed  behind  and  below  the 
pastern  Joint. 

ERINGO,  e-ring'go,  s.  Sea-holly,  a  plant. 

ERISTiCAL, ^-rfcte-kll,  a.  Controrersial, 
relating  to  dispute. 

ERMINE,  eViiui,  J.  140.  An  animal  that  is 
sound  in  cold  countries,  and  which  very  nearly 
resembles  a  weasJe  in  shape:  having  a  white 
pile,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  buck,  and  famish- 
ing a  choice  ana  valuable  fur. 

ERMINES),  eVttmd,  a.  to*.   Clothed  with 


TsEftODE,  t-rode',  e. «.  To  canker,  or  eat 

ERoZ'aTION,  eV-ro-gk'ahun,  a.  The  act  of 

giving  or  bestowing. 
EROSION,  e-ro'shun,  a,  451.    The  act  of 

eating  away ;  the  state  of  being  eaten  away. 
To  ERR,  or,  v.  ».  To  wander,  to  ramble :  to 

mbs  the  right  way  ;  to  stray ;  to  deviate  from 

any  purpose ;  to  commit  erroors,  to  mistake. 
ERkUNI^ax^iW,s.Am»sa4«ge,someUung 

to  be  told  or  done  by  a  messenger. 

J?las»  wovH  Is  cewttUUy  pronounced  as  It  is  mark. 
•«;  bwlsBAeJs*,  perhaps,  without  pedaatry,  be  more 
smperly  pc  ooovocad  as  it  is  written. 

tPPAttrt?  ^r'ri-bl,  a.  405.  Liable  te  err. 
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ESCALOP.  flkoll&p,  s.  A  shell  fish,  whose 
shell  is  indented. 

To  ESCAPE,  e-skape',  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  avoid; 
topass  unobserved. 

Tn  ESCAPE,  e-skape',  *  a.  To  fly,  to  get 
out  of  danger. 

ESCAPE,  e-skape',  s.  Flight,  the  act  of 
getting  out  of  danger ;  in  law,  violent  or  privy 
evasion  oat  of  lawful  restraint ;  oversight,  mis- 
take. 

ESCHALOT,  shal-lfe',  s.  A  plant. 

ESCHAR;  eVkir,  «.  153.  A  hard  crust  or 
scar  made  by  hot  applications. 

ESCHAROTICK,  e*ka-r4tfk,«.  Caustic*, 
having  the  power  to  sear  or  barn  the  fiesb. 

ESCHEAT,  es-tshefcy,  a.  Any  lands,  or  other 
profits,  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by 
forfeiture,  or  the  death  of  bis  tenant,  dying 
without  heir  general  or  especial. 


ESS 

*?Mt.  Fate  Ts,  far  77,1118*,  fat 

&  This  and  the  three  following  worts,  not  being 
deiived  from  the  learned  languages,  have  the  ch  pro* 
nounced  in  the  English  manner. 

To  ESCHEAT,  is-tshete'  v.  a.  To  fall  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  forfeiture. 

ESCHEATOR,  es-tshe'tur,  a.  166.  An  offi- 
cer that  observes  the  escheats  of  the  king  in 
the  county  whereof  he  is  escheator. 

To  ESCHEW,  la-Uhoo',  vui.To  fly,  to  avoid, 
to  shun% 

%y  ThU  word,  from  its  being  almost  antiquated,  bat 
escaped  the  criticism  of  ail  oar  orthoepisu,  except  Mr. 
Efpblnston,  who  contends  thnt  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  etktto,  "No  wonder  eikew 
Z**1*&  *&  W"^  arjaealaart  because  falsely 
44  exhibits*  esAsm  iiMilu|tllp»s»i  'I  *•*  the  old 
''agssoirfrfcisewili  lckoir)t\o  devolve  or  escheat, 
M  rather  than  from  esquiver,  to  parry, avoid,  or  eikew, 
"*  by  those  to  whom  the  body  of  the  child  and  the  soul 
•'  'of  the  parent  were  equally  unknown."  The  etymo- 
logical abilities  of  this  gentleman  in  the  French  and 
English  languages  are  unquestionable;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  Seems  fixed  to  its  orthography; 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  etymology  to  alter*  Words, 
like  land,  have  a  limitation  to  their  rights.  When  an 
orthography  and  pronunciation  have  obtained  for  a 
long  dine,  thoogtrW*  false  title,  it  Is  perhaps  better 
to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession,  than  to  disturb  the 
language  by  an  ancient,  though  perhaps  better,  claim. 

ESCUTCHEON,  es-kutshln,  a.  259.  The 
shield  of  the  family,  the  picture  of  the  ensign* 
armorial. 

ESCORT,  eVkort,  a.  402.  Convoy,  guard 
from  place  to  place. 

To  ESCORT,  ea-k&rt',  v.  a.  To  convoy,  to 
guard  from  place  to  place. 

BSCRITOIR,  ek-kru-tore'  a.  A  box  with  all 
the  implements  necessary  tor  writing. 

ESCU  AGE,eVku-aje,«.oo.A  kind  of  knighf  s 
service.  ^  „ 

ESCULENT,  eVkUent,  a.  Good  for  food, 
eatable. 

ESCULENT,  eVkn-l&nt,  a.  Something  fit  for 
food* 

ESPALIER,  eVpaTyer,  a.  US.  Trees  plant- 
ed and  cot  so  as  to  join. 

ESPECIAL,  e-spesh'Al,  a.  Principal,  chief. 

ESPECIALLY,  e-speah'al-le,  ad.  Princi- 
pally, chiefly. 

EgPERANCEreVpe-rajise'.  Franca.  Hope. 

ESPIAL,  e-spi'il,  a.  A  spy,  a  scout 

ESPLANADE,  es-plt-nade',  a.  The  empty 
space  between  the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the 
first  houses  of  the  town.  4 

ESPOUSALS9e-apoa'ails,a.  Without  a  sin- 
golar.  The  act  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a 
man  and  woman  to  each  other. 

ESPOUSAL,  e-spofi'zii,  a.  Used  in  the  act 
of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

To  ESPOUSE,  e-spofize ,  v.  a.  To  contract 
.  or  betroth,  to  another;  to  marry,  to  wed ;  to 
maintain,  to  defend. 

To  ESPY,e-spl',  v.  a.  To  see  a  thing  at  a 
distance ;  to  discover  a  thing  intended  to  be 
hid;  to  tee  unexpectedly;  todiaevveras  a  spy. 

ESQUIRE,  e-skwlre',  a.  The  armour-bearer 
or  attendant  on  a  knight ; .  a  title  of  dignity, 
and  next  in  degree  below  a  knight. 

To  ESSAY,  ea-sa',  r.  a.  To  attempt,  to  try, 
to  endeavour;  to  make  experiments  of;  to 
try  the  value  and  purity  of  metals. 

ESSAY,  es'sa,  a.  402.  Attempt,  endeavour ; 
a.  loose  performance ;  an  irregular  indigested 
piece }  an  easy,  free  kind  of  composition ;  a 
trial,  an  experiment. 

ESSENCE,  eVsensc,  a.  Eaiatence,  the  qua- 
lify of  being;   constituent  substance ;   the 


EST 

MM,  pin  107— no  102,  move  104, 

causa  of  existence;  the  very  nature  of  any 
being;  in  medicine,  the  chief  properties  or 
virtues  of  any  simple,  or  composition  collect- 
ed in  a  narrow  compass ;  perfume,odour,scent. 
To  ESSENCE,  iVslnse,  v.  a.  To  perfume, 

to  scent. 
ESSENTIAL,  es-sen'shll,  a.    Necessary  to 
the  constitution  or  existence  of  ajiy  thing  ; 
imporiaut  in  the  highest  degree,  principal ; 
pore,  highly  rectified,  subtilly  elaborated. 
£3*  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  efface  to 
applicable  to  this  word :  the  same  reasons   have  In- 
duced me  to  differ  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  division 
of  especial,  espomol,  esfoottrA,  Sic.  a*  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  words  of  this  form,  where  the  two  ftitt  con- 
sonants are  combinable,  that  thty  boih  g  ■  lo  ihe  se- 
cond syllable,  and  leave  the  vowel  in  the  fiist  lung 
and  open. 

ESSENTIAL,  eVsen'shil,    s.    Existence; 

first  or  constituent  principles ;  the  chief  point. 
ESSENTIAlXY,£s-s!n*hal-le,  ad.   By  the 

constitution  of  nature. 
ESSOINE,  ea-sonY,  a.     Allegment  of  an 

excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned,  or  sought 

for,  to  appear ;  excuse,  exemption. 
To  ESTABLISH,e-staVLiah,  v.  a.   To  settle 
.  firmly,  to  fix  unalterably ;  to  found,  to  build) 

firmly,  to  fix  immoveabfy ;  to  make  settlement 

of  any  inheritance. 
ESTABLISHMENT,  e-stiblish-ment,    a. 

Settlement,   fixed  state;   settled  regulation, 

form,  model ;  allowance,  income,  salary. 
ESTATE.  J -state',  a.  The  general  interest, 

the  pobiick ;  condition  of  life ;  fortune,  poa- 

session  in  land. 
To  ESTEEM,  e-eteem',  v.  a.  To  set  a  ralue, 

whether  high  or  low,  upon  any  thing ;  to  prize, 

to  rate  high ;  to  hold  in  opinion,  to  think,  to 

imagine. 
ESTEEM,  e-steem',  a.  High  value,  rever- 
ential regard. 
ESTEEM£3Le>steem1b,a.  One  that  highly 

values, one  that  sets  a  high  rate  upon  anything. 
ESTIMABLE,  este-ml-bi,^  405.  Valuable, 

worth  a  large  price ;  worthy  of  esteem,  worthy 

of  honour. 
ESTIMABLENESS,eVte-ro44>l-nes,  a.  The 

quality  of  deserving  regard. 
To  ESTIMATE,  es'te-mate,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to 

adjust  the  value  of ;  to  judge  of  any  thine  by 

its  proportion  to  something  else ;  to  calculate, 

to  compute.  , 
ESTIMATE,  eWte-mate,  a.  01.  Computation, 

calculation ;  value  ;  valuation,  assignment  of 

proportioned    value;    opinion,    judgment; 

esteem,  regard,  honour. 

ESTIMATION,  le-te-nm'ahin,  *.  The  act  of 
adjusting  proportioned  value;  calculation, 
computation;  opinion*  judgment;  , estsiem, 
regard,  honour. 

ESTIMATIVE,  eVte-ma-tiv,  a.  513.  Haw- 
ing  the  power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  toe 
preference* 

ESTIMATOR,  eVte-ma-tor,  a.  531.  A  setter 

of  rates.  •    . 

ESTI V  AL,  eVte-Y*l,a*  S8.  Pertaining  to  the 

summer ;  continuing  for  the  summer.     k 
To  ESTRANGE,  e-atrknje',  v.  a.  To  keen  *£ 

a  distance,  to  withdraw ;  to  alienate  from  nW 

tion. 
ESTRANGEMENT,  e-stranj e*ment,  a.  AH- 

enation,  distance,  removal. 
ESTRAPADE,  ea-tri-pade ,  a.  The  defeaioe 

of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  who  rises  before, 

and  yerks  furiously  with  his  biud  lean. 
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ETYMOLOGY,    eVe-m6To-je,  *.    The  de- 
Kent  or  derivation  of  a  word  From  il 


E3TREPEMENT,  e-streep'-meut,  s.  Spoil  | 
made  by  the  tenant  for  term  of  life  upon  any 
lands  or  woods. 

ESTRICH,  eVtrltsh,  s.  The  largest  of  birds ; 

i^5ARYTeVtah44-re,  *.  461.  An  arm  of 
the  sea,  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs'  and  flows. 

To  ESTUATE,  eVtshlhate,  c.  a.  91.  To  swell 
and  fall  reciprocally,  to  boil. 

ESTUATION,  efl-tflhWshftn,  *.  The  state 
of  boiling,  reciprocation  of  rise  and  fall. 

ESURIENT,  e-zfae-tkt,  a.  479.  Hungry, 
voracious. 

E80RINE,  iuVu-rlne,  a.  479.  Corroding, 
eating. 

FTC.  &-8et'e-ra,  etc.  A  contraction  of  the 
Latin  words  £t  cetera,  which  signifies  Aud  so 
of  the  rest. 

To  ETCH,  iton,  v.  a.  A  way  used  in  mak- 
ing of  prints,  by  drawing  with  a  proper  needle 
ipoti  a  copper  j>late. 

ETERN  AL,e-teVnll.  a.  Without  beginning 
or  end;  unchangeable. 

ETERN  AL,e-teVnal,  s.  One  of  the  appel- 
lations of  the  Godhead. 

ETERNALIST,  e-teVnal-tfst,  s.  One  that 
bolda  the  past  existence  of  the  world  infinite. 

To  ETERNALIZE,  e-teVnal-lke,  r.  a.  To 
make  eternal. 

ETERNALLY,  e-tertial-le,  ad.  Without  be- 
ginning  or  end  ;  unchangeably,  invariable. 

ETERN  E,  e-tera',  a.  Eternal,  perpetual. 

ETERNITY,  t-teVheVtt,  #.  Duration  with- 
out beginning  or  end  ;  duration  without  end. 

To  ETERNIZE,  e-teVnlze,  o.  a.  To  make 
endless,  to  perpetuate ;  to  make  for  ever  fa- 
mous, to  immortalise. 

ETHER,  e'talr,  t.  An  element  more  fine 
and  subtile  than  air,  air  refined  or  sublimed  ; 
the  matter  of  the  highest  regions  above ;  a  chy- 
nrical  preparation. 

ETHEREAL,  e-*AcV^-al,u.  88.  Formed  of 
ether ;  celestial,  heavenly. 

ETHEREOUS,  e-fAe're-us,  a.  Formed  of 
ether,  heavenly. 

ETHICAL,  &»'c-kil, «.  88.  Moral,  treating 
on  morality. 

ETHICALLY,  lla'e-kil-i,  ad.  According  to 
the  doctrine*  of  morality* 

ETH1CK,  ka'ik,  a.  Moral,  deUrering  pre- 
cepts of  morality. 

ETHICK8.  eJafks, «.  Without  the  singular. 
The  doctrine  of  morality,  a  system  of  morality. 

ETHNICK,  eVVnftt,  a.  Heathen,  Pagan,  not 
Jewish,  not  Christian. 

ETHNICE8,  eka'nlks, «.  Heathens. 

ETIOLOGICAL,  StJUUo^e'e-kal,  a.  5S0. 
Treating  of  morality. 

ETIOLOGY,  e-te-61'o-je,  §.  An  account  of 
the  causes  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  dfetera- 

EflQlTETTE,  £t4-kif,  «.  415.  The  polite 

form  ot  manner  of  doing  any  thing ;  the  cere- 

mofnml  of  good  manners. 

*  f3t  ^*»*  vrora  crept  into  ate  some  years  after  Johu- 

saa  wrote  his  pieuouary,  aor  have  I  found  it  ta  any 

after  I  have  consulted.    I  have  ventured,  however,  to 

avert  H  hare,  as  it  seems  to  be  established ;  and,  at  It 

a  autre  •pectnc  than  ctrtmoftial,  it  li  certainly  of  nse. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  it-e-mo-lo^e'e-kll,  a. 

Relating  to  etymology. 
ETYMOLOGIST,  et4-m6l'4-M  '•    One 

who  searches  out  the  original  of  words* 
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its  original, 
the  deduction  of  formations  from  the  radical 
word ;  the  part  of  grammar  which  deliver*  the 
inflections  of  uomis  and  verbs. 

To  EVACATE,  e-vi'kate,  v.  a.  To  empty 
out,  to  throw  out.  < 

To  EVACUATE,  e-vak*a-ate,  v.  a.  To  make 
empty,  to  clear ;  to  void  by  tiny  of  the  excre- 
tory passages ;  to  quit,  to  withdraw  from  out 
of  a  place. 

EVACUANT,  e-vak'A-ant,  *.  Medicine  that 
procures  evacuation  by  any  passage. 

feVACUATION,  e-vak-u-a'shun,  *.  Such 
emissions  as  leave  a  vacancy ;  discharge ;  the 
practice  of  emptying  the  body  by  physick ; 
discharges  of  the  "body  by  any  vent  natural  or 
artificial. 

To  EV ADE,e-vade',©.«.  To  elude ;  to  avoid; 
to  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

To  EVADE,  e-vade',~t>.  a.  To  escape,  to  slip 
away ;  to  practise  sophistry  or  evasions. 

EVAG ATION,  Iv-a-ga'sh4n, «.  The  act  of 
wandering,  deviation. 
£3»  I  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  two  following, 

words  are  often  >  by  good  speakers,  pronounced  whb 

me  e  iu  the  sVsi  syllable  long  and  open,  but  I  think 

contrary  to  that  correctness  which  arises  frouj  general 

analogy.  630.  •      .      •      » 

EVANESCENT,  er-a-neVsint,  a.  Vanish- 
ing, imperceptible.         m 

EVANGELICAL,  Iv^n-j&'e-kal,*.  Agree- 
able to  gospel,  consonant  to  the  Christian  law 
revealed  in  the  holy  gospel ;  contained  in  the 
gospel. 

EVANGELISM,  e-van'je-llam, «.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  blessed  gospel. 

EVANGELIST,  e-vaVje-lfot,  s.  A  writer 
of  the  history  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ;  a  promul- 
gator of  the  Christian  laws. 

To  EVANGELIZE,  e-van'je-llae,  tvo.  To 
instruct  in  the  gospel,  or  law  of  Jesus. 

EVANID,  e-vaVld,  a.  Faint,  weak,  eva- 
nescent. 

EVAPORABLE,e-vap'o-r4-bl,<i.405.EasiIy 
dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EVAPORATE,  e-vap'o-rate,  v.  n.  91.  To 
fly  away  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EVAPORATE,  e-vap'6-rate,  t>.  a.  To 
drive  away  in  fumes ;  to  give  vent  to;  to  let 
out  in  ebullition  or  sallies. 

EVAPORATION,  e-vip-o-ra'shun, «.  The 
act  of  flying  away  in  fumes  and  vapours;  the 
act  of  attenuating  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  fume 
away ;  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  by  which  li- 
quids are  spent  or  driven  away  in  steams,  so 
as  to  leave  some  part  stronger  than  before. 

EVASION,  e-va'zhun,  s.  49.  Excuse,  sub- 
terfuge, sophistry,  artifice. 

EVASIVE,  e-va'aiv,  a.  158, 428.  Practising 
evasion,  elusive;  containing  an  evasion,  so* 
phisticai. 

EUCHARIST,  yu'ki-rist,  s.  868.  The  act  of 
giving  thanks,  the  sacramental  act  in  which 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer  is  commemorated 
with  a  thankful  remembrance ;  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EUCHARISTICAL,  yu-lrl-rkti-kll,  c. 
Containing  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  relating  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

EUCHOLOGY,  yu-kdTo-jc,  *.  A  formulary 

EPlfit  AS  Y,y  o^ri-si,*.  An  agreeable  well- 
proportioned  mixture,  whereby  a  body  is  iu 
health. 
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EVE,  five,     ]*.  The  close  of  the  day ;  the 

EVEN,  e'vn,  J  vigil  or  fast  to  be  observed 
before  a  holiday. 

EVEN,e'vn,  a.103.  LeveL  not  rugged ;  mil* 
form,  smooth  ;  equal  on  Loth  aides ;  without 
any  thiug  owed  j  calm,  not  subject  to  eleva- 
tion or  depression ;  capable  to  be  divided  into 
equal  ports. 

To  EVEN,  e'vn,  e.  a.  To  make  even ;  to 
make  out  of  debt;  to  make  level. 

EVEN,  e'vn,  ad.  A  word  of  strong  asser- 
tions, verily;  supposing  that;  notwithstanding 

EVENHANDED,  e'vn-hAn'ded,  a.  Impar- 
tial, equitable. 

EVENING,  e'vn-lng,  *.  The  close  of  the 
day,  the  beginning  of  night. 

EVENLY,  evn-le,  ad.  Equally,  uniformly ; 
smoothly ;  impartially,  without  favour  or  en- 
mity. 

EVENNESS,e'vn-nes,*.  State  of  being  even; 
uniformity,  regularity ;  equality  of  surface, 
levelness  ;  freedom  from  inclination  to  either 
side :  calmness,  freedom  from  perturbation. 

EVENTIDE,  e'vn-tide,  #.  The  time  of  even- 

EVENT,  e-vent',  *.  An  incident,  any  thing 
that  happens ;  the  consequence  of  an  action. 

To  EVENTERATE,  e-ven'te-rate,  v.  a.  To 
rip  up,  to  open  the  belly. 

EVENTFUL,e-vent'ful,  a.  Full  of  incidents. 

To  EVENTILATE,*  e-ven'tf-lite,  v.  a.  To 
winnow,  to  sift  out ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 

EVENTUAL,  $-ven'tsh&-al,  a.  Happening 
in  consequence  of  any  thing,  consequential. 

EVENTUALLY,  e-ven'tsha-ftl-le,  ad.  In 
the  event,  in  the  last  result, 

EVER,  ev'ur,  ad.  98.  At  any  time,  at  all 
times ;  for  ever ;  a  word  of  eiuorcement.  As 
soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it ;  it  is  often  con- 
tracted into  eVr. 

EVERBUBBLING,ev-ur-burt>ling,a.  Boil- 
ing up  with  perpetual  murmurs. 

EVERBURNING,  ev-ur-buVning,  a.  Un- 
extinguished. 

EVERDURING,  er-lr-du'rlng,  a.  Eternal, 
enduring  without  end. 

EVERGREEN,  ev-ur-green',  a.  Verdant 
throughout  the  year. 

5VEKGREEN,  Vfir-green,  $.  A  plant  that 
retains  its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons. 

EVERHONOURED,  eVor-onfaord,  a.  Al- 
ways held  in  honour. 

EVJ^RLASTLNG^v-ur-lAfl'tlng^.Laflting  or 
enduring  without  end,  perpetual,  immortal. 

EVERLASTING,  ev-ur-las'tlng,f .  Eternity. 

EVERLASTINGLY,  iv-or-laVting-le,  od. 
Eternally,  without  end. 

EVERLASTINGNESS,  ev-ur-tfa'ting-nia, 
a.  Eternity,  perpetuity. 

EVERL1VING,  ev-to-lMng,  a.  Living 
without  end 

EVERMORE,eV-ur-more',ad.  Always,  eter- 
nally. 

To  EVERSE,  e-verse',  v.  a.  To  overthrow, 
to  subvert. 

To  EVERT,  e-vertf,  e.  a.  To  destroy. 

EVERY,  ev'ur-e,  a.  Each  one  of  all. 

EVESDROPPER,  evVdrop-p&r,  «.  Some 
mean  fellow  that  sculps  about  tlie  house  in  the 
night. 

To  EVESTIGATB,  e-teVtkgaie,  v.  a.  To 

search  out. 
EUGH,  yoo,*  A  tree, 
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To.  EVICT,  e-viktf,  v.  a.  To  take  away  by 

a  sentence  of  law ;  to  prove. 
EVICTION,  e-vik'shin,  *.  Dispossession  or 

deprivation  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  a  court 

of  judicature  *,  proof,  evidence.  , 

EVIDENCE,  ev'e-deuse,  *.    The  Rate  of 

being  evident,  clearness;  testimony,  proof; 

witness,  one  that  gives  evidence. 

To  EVIDENCE,  eVe-dense,  v.  a.  To  prove, 
to  make  discovery  of. 

EVIDENT,  eVe-dlnt,  a.  Plain,  apparent, 
notorious. 

EVIDENTLY,  eYe-dent-li/id,  Apparently, 
certainly. 

EVIL,  e'vl,  a.  159.  Having  bad  qualities  of 
any  kind  ;  wicked,  corrupt ;  miserable ;  mis- 
chievous, destructive. 

EVIL,  eM,s.  Wickedness,  a  crime ;  injury, 
mischief,  malignity,  corruption ;  misfortune* 
calamity ;  malady,  disease. 

EVIL,  e'vl,  ad.  Not  well  in  whatever  re- 
spect ;  injuriously,  not  kindly. 

EVILAFFECTED,  e-vUf-»k'tid,  a.  Not 
kind,  not  disposed  to  kindness. 

EVILDOER,  e-vl-do'ar,  s.  Malefactor. 

EVILFAVOURED,  e-vl-fa'vurd,  a.  111- 
counienanced. 

EVILFAVOUREDNESS,  e-vl-fa'vftrd-nea, 
f.  Deformity. 

EVILMINDED,e-vl-mlnd'ed, a.  Malicious, 
mischievous. 

EVILNESS,  e'vl-nes,s.  Contrariety  to  good- 
ness, badness  of  whatever  kind. 

EVILSPEAKING,  e-vi-spe/klng,  s.  Defa- 
mation, calumny. 

EVILWISHING,  e-vl-wlshlng,  a.  Wishing 
evil  to,  having  no  good  will.  - 

EVILWORKER,e-vl-wurk'ur,  s.  One  who 
does  ill. 

To  EVINCE,  e-vinse>.a.To  prove,  to  show 

EVINCIBLE,  e-vln'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
proof,  demonstrable. 

EVINCIBLY,  e-vin'se-ble,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  force  conviction. 

To  EVISCERATE,  t-vls'se-rate,  v.  «.  To 
embowel,  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

EVJTABLE,  ev'e-ta-bl,  a.  409.  Avoidable, 
that  may  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

To  EVITATE,  eVe-tate,  o.  a.  To  avoid,  to 
shun. 

EVITATION,  ev-e-ta'ahin,  #.  6SD.  The  act 
of  avoiding. 

EULOGY,  ynlA-je,  4.  Praise,  encomium 

EUNUCH,  yu'nik,  s.  One  that  is  castrated. 

EVOCATION,  ev-o-ka'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
calling  out. 

EVOLATION,  ev-6-la'shun,).  5*0.  The  act 
of  flying  away. 

To  EVOLVE,  e-vfllv',  c.  a.  To  unfold,  fo 
disentangle. 

To  EVOLVE,  k-v&W,  v.  ».  To  open  iter/, 
to  disclose  itself. 

EVOLUTION,  ev^-lu'shfa,  $.  CM.  Hie  not 
of  unrolling  or  unfolding ;  the  series  of  things 
unrolled  or  unfolded ;  in  tacticks,  the  motion 
made  by  a  body  of  men  in  changing  their  pos- 
ture, or  form  of  drawing  up. 

EVOMITION,ev.o-mifm'fin, «.  6*0.  The  act 
of  vomiting  out 

EUPHONICAL,  yu-fon'e-Ul,*.  Sounding 
agreeably. 

EU  PHON  Y,  yA'd-nfo  An  agreeable  sound! 
the  contrary  to  harshness 
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EUPHOKBIUM,  yu>foVbe-um,  $.  A  plant, 

EtSffflttASY,  yu'frivae,  5.  te.The  herb  Eye 

bright.  , 

EUROCLYDON,  yA-r6kli-d6n,  #,  A  wind 

which  blows  between  East  and  North,  wry 

dangerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 
EUROPEAN,  ykro-pc'aa,  <u  Belonging  to 

ficrope. 

,  %y  Tuts  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  oar  own 
ImmmP  .  ought  certainly  lo  have  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable ;  and  this  It  the  pronunciation  whlcb  on* 
lettered  speakers  constantly  adopt ;  but  the  learned, 
sjh  bum  rt  of  ike  analogies  of  their  own  tongoe,  always 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because  Euro- 
has  the  peoultiiuate  long,  and  is  therefore  ae- 
d  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the 
i  syllable  by  the  same  role;  while  HercuUu*  and 
Cerulean  submit  to  fcoyitsh  analogy,  and  have  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  because  their  peaoluV 
auteio  Latin  is  shot  L 

EURUS.  yo/rua,  a.  The  East  wind. 
EURYTHMY,  yo'rfr*-mi,  *.    Harmony,  re- 
gular and  symmetrical  measure. 
EUTHANASIA,  y  6-dsan-a'zhe-e1,  U.     45S. 
EUTHANASY,  yo-dsaii'a-ee,  92.  $  An  easy 

death. 

&  Of  the  accent  of  the  first  of  these  words  there 
can  be  no  dispute ;  bat  the  last  Is  the  first  anglicised, 
and  thererore  admits  of  some  diversity.  Mr.  Sherft* 
dan.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  EnUck,  Barclay,  Bailey, 
and  the  first  editions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  accent  the  last 
ef  these  weeds  on  the  antepenultimate,  bat  the  quarto 
edition  of  Johnson  on  the  penultimate :  I  suspvet, 
however,  if  we  were  strictly  to  follow  oar  own  ana- 
logy, that  we  ought  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  far  as  Ihis  termination  is  not  eaclltJcal,  513*  it 


(to  be  nnder  the  seme  predicament  as  jitmlmf, 
MrreparaMe.  6cc.  which  aee.  _ 

EVLTLG ATION, Iv-il-gaBhaD,  a.   The  act 

est  divulging. 

EVlJLSION,e-vulWln,#.  The  act  of  pluck* 
ragout. 

EWE,  yi,  a.  268.    The  she  aheep. 
ty  There  is  a  vnlgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as 

if  written  see,  which  mast  be  carefally  avoided. 

EWER,  yaw, «.  98.  A  vessel  in  which  wa- 
ter is  brought  for  washing  the  hands. 

EWRY,  ytfre,  «.  An  office  hi  the  king's 
household,  where  they  take  care  of  the  linen 
for  the  king's  table. 

EX,  Ik*,  or  Igz.    A  Latin  preposition  often 
prefixed  to  compounded  words;  sometimes 
meaning  east,  as  ahauM,  to  draw  our. 
fj  The  x  In  this  inseparable  jwepofthlon  Is,  with 

tkeeaaM 


to  sonad,  nnder  the  earns  predicament  as  ike  a 
um  a/m;  which  see,  425* 

To  EXACERBATE,  e^z-aVlr-bite,  v.  a.  Tb 

imbitter,  to  exasperate. 
SXACfliaBATlON,e^is4r-baJshftn^.  ln- 

nre^vofrj^ignity,aagrorntedfoToeoTseverity. , 
«XACERVATION,  ig^s-fir-Ta'shoii,  #. 

The  act  of  heaping  a  p. 
UXACT,  effin-Aktr,  «.  4T8.  Nice ;  methodi- 

cnJ ;  accurate ;  honest,  strict,  punctual. 
2v  EXaUT.la^intf,  «,«.  A  require  aii- 

dMriialiWy;  to  drsn and  of  right. 
Tb  EXACT, %n>snYft>.ii. To  practise  eitortion. 
EX ACTEB,  eV^I^, «.  W.   Extortioner, 

sine  who  daioss  snare  than  bis  due ;  one  who 

is  severe  in  his  injnetclioiwwbisdenMnds. 
EXJkCttON,dg*a^sl4eU,s.  Kxtortioa,un- 

jost  demand  ;  a  Call,  a  tribute  severely  levied. 
EXACTLY^a^ktlLad.Accnrately^icely. 
ttJaCTNEasT  e%t>lkt'iies9  ».    Accuracy, 

nicety ,  regularity  of  conduct,  strictness  of 


To  EXAGGERATE,  egz4o>'e-rate,  v.  a. 
To  heighten  by  representation. 
fcj»  This  word  is  sometimes"  heard  with  the  doable 
g  hard,  as  in  digger;  hut  every  one  who  has  a  scrap 
of  Latm  knows  that  exaggerate  comes  from  exaggere, 
and  that  all  words  from  that  language  have  the  g  soft 
be/ore  «  and  i;  the  third  syllable,  therefore,  must 
have  the  e  soft.  But  it  will  be  Said,  that,  according  to 
thelawi  of  pronunciation,  the  first  g  ought  to  be  bard, 
as  the  first  t  b  in  jlaccid,  rieoif  y,  Ac.  To  which  it 
may  be  answered,  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to 
be  so;  hut  polite  asage  has  so  fixed  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last  g  in  the  soft  sound,  that  none  bat  a  confirmed 
pedant  would  have  the  boldness  to  pronounce  them 
dtthrenUy. 

This  asage  too  we  find  is  not  without  all  fonndalion 
in  analogy.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  dial* 
culty  lp  keeping  sounds  separate,  they  will  infallibly 
run  into  each  other.  This  is  observable  in  the  soand 
of  #,  which,  when  final,  always  adopts  the  sound  of  a 
when-  a  flat  consonant  precedes,  43*;  the  first  s  like- 
wise U  the  terminations  atsstwt,  mixtion,  Ac.  neces- 
sarily runs  into  the  soand  of  th  like  the  last  «.*  but  It 
may  be  said  that  the  first  g  in  exaggerate  bas  no  such 
relation  to  the  second  as  *  has  to  M;  and  that  this  very 
difference  between  the  two  consonants  makes  us  pre- 
serve the  first  c  in  Jlaccid  and  ticcit$  in  its  bard  sound 
of  Je,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  ether  sound 
of  c,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  #.  To  this  it  can 
only  be  replied,  by  way  of  mitigation,  that  haidg  and 
soft  g  or  J  are  formed  nearer  together  In  the  month 
than  hard  e  or  k  and  soft  cor*;  and,  therefore,  as 
they  are  more  liable  to  coalesce,  their  coalescence  is 
more  excisable.  , 

EXAGGERATION,  !gz4aJe-eWa'sb4n,  a. 
The  act  of  keeping  together ;  hyperbolical  am- 
ph'fioatioru 
To  EXAGITATE,  *te-a4je'e-tate,  a.  a.  To 

shake,  to  put  in  motion. 
EX  AGITATION,  egz-idje-e-d'shin,  a.  The 

act  of  shaking. 
To  EX  ALTT4gz-alt',  a.  a.  To  raise  on  high ; 
to  elevate  to  power,  wealUi,  or  dignity;  to  ele- 
vate to  joy  or  confidence ;  to  praise,to  extol, to 
magnify  ;  to  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment. 
EXALTATION,  igz-al-ttahun,  s.  The  act 
of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation  in  power  or  dig- 
nity i  most  elevated  state,  state  of  greatness, 
or  dignity. 
EXAMEN,  igz-a'm&B,  #.  508.  Examination, 

disquisition. 
EXAMINATE,  Igz-aWe-nlte,  s.  The  per- 
son examined. 
EXAMINATION,  igz-ta-e-sA'shfa,  s.The 
act  of  examining  by  questions,  or  experiment. 
EXAMINATOR,   3g?4m'e-na.-tuz,  *.  521. 

An  examiner,  an  inquirer, 
To  EXAMINE,  3gz4m1n,  v.  a.  140.  To  try 
a  person  accused  or  suspected  by  interroga- 
tories; to  interrogate  a  witness;  to  Uj  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition ;  to  try 
by  experiment,  to  narrowly  sift,  to  scan ;  to 
make  inquiry  into,to  search  into,  to  scrattmee. 
EXAMINER,  e^-tm'e-itar,  a.  One  who  in- 
terrogates a  criminal  or  evidence ;  one  who 
searches  or  tries  any  thing. 
EXAMPLE,  Iga-am'pl,  a.  478.  Copy  or  pat- 
tern, that  which  is  proposed  to  be  resembled ; 
precedent*  former  instance  of  the  like ;  a  per- 
son fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern;  one  punish- 
ed for  the  admonition  of  others ;  instances  in 
which  a  rale  is  Unstinted  by  an  application* 
EXANGUIOUS,fc^g'gwe-OB,  a.  Having 

no  blood.— See  ExiccaU. 
EXANIMATE,  Sga-BJi'e-mlte,  a.   Lifeless, 
'  dead ;  spiritless,  depressed. 
EXAN™ATfON,igs4n4-ma'slrun,s.  de- 
privation of  life. 
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EXANIMOUS,  4gz4n%-mfo,  a. 

dead,  kitted. 
EXANTHEMATA,   e^4n-*fcem<l»ta, 

Eruptions,  pustules. 

EXANTHEMATOUS,  &s4n-ffcfa'4-f8s, 
a.  Pustulous,  eruptive. 

To  EXANTLATE,eV-int1ate,*.«.Todraw 
out ;  to  exhaust,  to  waste  away. 

EXANTl^TION,  eks-ant-la'shun,  #.  The 
act  of  drawing  out. 

EXARTICULATION^s-lr-tik-u-la'shuB, 
s.  The  dislocation  of  a  joint. 

To  EXASPERATE,  egz4s'per-ate,  v.  4.  To 
provoke,  to  enrage,  to  irritate ;  to  heighten  a 
difference,  to  aggravate,  to  irobitter. 

EXASPERATER,  e^-iVplr-a-tur,  $.  He 
that  exasperates  or  provokes. 

EXASPERATION,  egz4sfc£r-a'*hun,  «. 
Aggravation,  roAliguant  representation;  pro- 
vocation, irritation. 

To  EX  AUCTOR  ATE,  e%e-*wk'to-rlte,  v.  a. 
To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  deprive  of  a  be- 
nefice. 

EXAUCTORATION,  egz-awk'to-ra'shoji^. 
Dismission  from  service ;  deprivation,  degra- 
dation* 

EXC  ANDESCENCE,  Sks-kan-d4a'slnse, ) 


610. 
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EXCANDESCENCY,eWan  dlVsen-se,  ^ 
s.  Heat,  the  state  of  growing  hot;  anger,  the 
state  of  growing  angry. 

EXCANTATION,  flcs-kan-ta'shun,  *.  Dis- 
enchantment by  a  counter-charm. 

To  EXCARNATE,  Sks-kirnate,  9m  a.  To 
clear  from  flesh. 

EXCARNIFICATION,  ?ka-kir-ne-fe-ka'- 
shun,  9.  The  act  of  taking  away  the  flesh. 

To  EXCAVATE.  Sks-ka'vate,  v.  a.  To  hol- 
low, to  cut  into  hollows. 

EXCAVATION,  ftts-kt-va'shnn,  a.  The  act 
of  cutting  into  hollows j  the  hollow  formed, 
the  cavity. 

To  EXCEED,  2k-seed',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond, 
to  outgo ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  EXCEED,  Ik-aeed',  v.  n.  To  go  too  far, 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  fitness ;  to  go  beyond 
any  limits ;  to  bear  the  greater  proportion. 

EXCEEDING,  £k*ee'dtog,  part.  a.  Great  in 
quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

EXCEEDINGLY,  eWe'dfog-le,  ad.  To  a 
great  degree. 

To  EXCEL,  £k-s3l',  v.  a.  To  outgo  in  good 
qualities,  to  surpass. 

To  EXCEL,  ik-sll',  r.  *.  To  hare  good  qua- 
lities in  a  great  degree. 

EXCELLENCE,  Ik'sil-linse,  ?«.  Dignity, 
EXCELLENCY, *k'sel-leW,  i high  rank; 
the  state  of  excelling  in  anv  thing;  that  in 
which  one  excels ;  a  title  of  honour,  usually 
applied  to  embassadors  and  governours. 
EXCELLENT,  eVsIl-lint,  a.  Of  great  vir- 
tue, of  great  worth,  of  great  dignity  ;  eminent 
in  any  good  quality. 

EXCELLENTLY,  eVsll-llnt-le,  «o\  Well 
in  a  high  degree  ;  to  an  eminent  decree. 

To  EXCEPT,  Jk-septf,  e.  a.  To  leave  ont, 
and  specify  as  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or 
position. 

To  EXCEPT,  8k-sipt',  *.  n.  To  object,  to 

make  objections. 
EXCEPT,  ek-sepf,  prep.    Exclusively  of. 

without  inclusion  of ;  unless*, 


EXCEPTING,  ek-seVtlng,  m  Without 
inclusion  of,  with  exception  of. 

EXCEPTION,  ek-oep'shun,  s.  Exclusive 
from  the  things  comprehended  in  a  precept  or 
position ;  thing  excepted,  or  specified  in  ex- 
ception; objection,  cavil;  peevish  dislike, 
offence  taken. 

EXCEPTIONABLE,  lk-slp'ah8n4Ubl,  «. 

Liable  to  objection. 

EXCEPTIONS,  Ik-slp'shna,  a.  Peevish, 
forward. 

EXCEPTIVE,  ik-siptiv,  a.  Including  an 
exception. 

EXCEPTLESS,  ik-sepfle*,  «.  Omitting  or 

neglecting  all  exceptions. 
EXCEPTOR,  eVsep'tur, s.  166.  Objector 
To  EXCERN,  &-seW,  e.  a.    To  strain  out, 

to  separate  or  emit  by  strainers. 
EXCERPTION,  ek-slrp'shnn,  *.  The  act  of 

gleaning,  selecting;  the  thing  gleaned  or  se* 

EXCESS,  Sk-seV,  «.  More  than  enongh,  su- 
perfluity; intemperance,  unreasonable  indulg- 
ence ;  transgression  of  due  limits. 

EXCESSIVE,  £k-8eVsiv,a.  Beyond  the  com- 
mon pro  portion  of  quantity  or  hulk :  vehe- 
ment beyond  measure  in  kindness  or  dislike. 

EXCESSIVELY,  ek-ses'sfv-le,  ad.  Exceed, 
ingly,  eminently. 

To  EXCHANGE,  iks-tshanje',  e.  a.  To  give 
or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an- 
other; to  give  and  take  reciprocally. 

EXCHANGE,  eks-tshanje',  #,  The  act  of 
giving  and  receiving  reciprocally  ;  barter ;  the 
balance  of  the  money  of  different  nations ;  the 
place  where  the  merchants  meet  to  negotiate 
their  affairs. 

EXCHANGER,  Iks-tahan'jur,  s.  One  who 
practises  exchange. 

EXCHEQUER,  Sks-tsheVfir,  s.  The  court 
to  which  are  brought  all  the  revenues  belong- 
ing to  the  crown. 

EXCISE,  eVslze', «.  A  tax  levied  upon  com- 
modities. 

To  EXCISE,  Sk-slze',  e.  a,  To  levy  excise 
upon  a  person  or  thing. 

EXCISEMAN,  gk-size'min,  a.  88.  An 
officer  who  inspects  commodities. 

EXCISION,  &-sfeh'un,  a.  451.  Extirpation, 

destruction. 
EXCITATION,  eW-ta'sbun,  *.  The  act  of 

exciting  or  putting  into  motion. 

To  EXCITE,  ek-slte',  v. «.  To  ronse,  to  ani- 
mate, to  stir  up,  to  encourage. 

EXCrTEMENT,&t-Blte'ment,«.The  motive 
by  which  one  is  stirred  up. 

EXCITER,  ik-fll'tur,  «.  One  that  stirs  up 
others,  or  puts  them  in  motion. 

To  EXCLAIM,  e*s-klame/,  v.  n.  To  cry  ont 
with  vehemence,  to  make  an  outcry. 

EXCLAMATION,  Sks-ktf-ma'ahun,  s.  Ve- 
hement outcry,  clamour,  outrageous  vocifera- 
tion :  an  emphatic*!  utterance ;  a  note  by 
which  a  pathetical  sentence  is  marked,  th asm 

EXCLAIMER,  eks-kla'mor,  «.  One  that 
makes  vehement  outcries. 

EXCLAMATORY,lks-kllml-t4r4, «.  fit, 
557.  Practising  exclamation ;  containing  ex- 
clamation. 

To  EXCLUDE,  iks-klndc',  e.d.  To  shut  ont ; 
to  debar,  to  hinder  from  participation ;  to  ex- 
cept. 
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EXCLUSION,  eWUn'shun,  ».  The  act  of 
•tatting  oat ;  the  act  of  debarring  from  any  privl* 
fcft;  eateeptfoo ;  the  dJsadesloa  of  tb«  young  from 
lac  of  or  womb- 
EXCLUSIVE,  eWklutiY,o.l»8,428.  Hay- 
ing the  power  of  excluding  or  delaying  adniis- 
fioii ;  debarring  from  participation ;  not  tak- 
ing into  any  account  or  nam  bar*  excepting. 
EXCLUSIVELY^klA'slv-le,**  Without 
•douaaion  of  another  to  participation  $  without 
comprehension  in  any  account  or  nnrober. 
To  EXCOCT,  Sks-k6kf ,  v.  a.  To  boil  up. 
To  EXCOGITATE,  ekj*-kodje'£-tate,  v. «. 

To  invent,  to  strike  oot  by  thinking. 
To  EXCOMMUNICATE,   eks-konvmu'ne- 
kite,  ». «.  To  eject  from  the  communion  of 
the  visible  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 
tT  Some  smatterers  In  clocatiou  are  trying  to  pro- 
tbia  word  with  tba  accent  on  the  second  ayl- 
usa  fhos  leave  tha  three  last  syllables  uaac- 
;  at  if  harshness  and  diftcatty  of  pronunciation 
the  tests  of  propriety.    Tba  neat  word  will  ad- 
ant  of  t*e  acceut  od  tats  ay) labia,  as  another  mast  be 
alarcd  on  the  fifth ;  bet  if  a  secondary  accent  be  ne- 
caaery,  R  oegbt  to  be  rather  on  tha  first  syllable.  5Sfl. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  iks-koin-mu-ne- 
ka'shun,*.  An  ecclesiastical  interdict,  ex- 
clusion from  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

To  EXCORIATE,  eks-ko're-ete,  v.  a.  To 
flay,  to  atrip  off  the  skin. 

EXCORIATION,  ek*-ko-re-&'shun, «.  Loss 
of  skin,  privation  of  skin,  the  act  of  flaying. 

EXCORTICATION,  eks-kor-te-ka'shftn, «. 
putting  the  bark  off  any  thing.  ' 

EXCREMENT,ek»1cr^ment,  s.  That  which 
is  thrown  out  at  useless  from  the  natural  pas- 
sages of  the  body.  A     A 

EXCREMENTAL,  eks-kre-men'til,  «.  That 
«aicii  is  voided  at  excrement. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS,  eka-kre-mln-tlsh'- 
aa,  a.  Containing  excrements,  consisting 
of  matter  excreted  from  the  body. 

EXCRESCENCE,  Ska-krls'sense,  f>  510. 

EXCRESCENCY,eks-kreVsen-se,  $  Some- 
what growing  oat  of  another  without  use,  and 
ointrarv  to  the  common  order  of  production. 

EXCRESCENT,  &s-kreVs&t^That  which 
gr»ws  oat  of  another  with  preternatural  raperflulty. 

EXCRETION,  iks-kre  shun,  *.  Separation 
of  aiumal  substance. 

EXCRETIVE,  ikVkre-tlv,  a.  Having  the 
p"wer  of  ejecting  excrements. 

EXCRETORY,  eWkre-tir-e,  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  separating  and  ejecting  super- 
fluous parts,— -For  the  o,  tee  Domestic*. 

EXCRUCIABLE,eks-kroo/8hM-bl,fl.  lia- 
ble to  torment. 

To  EXCRUCIATE,  iks-krofahe-ate,  v.  a. 
54e\  To  torture,  to  torment. 

EXCUBATION,  eWku-ba'shnn,  # .  The  act 
of  watching  all  nlchL. 

To  EXCyiJPATE,  Jka-kulpite,  c.  a.  To 
dear  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

EXCURSION,  eka-kur'shnn,  #.  The  act  of 
deviating  from  the  stated  or  settled  path ;  an 
expedition  into  some  distant  part ;  digression. 

EXCURSIVE,£k*-ku/sly,a.l67.  Rambling, 
wandering,  deviating. 

EXCUSABLE,  ek^ku  xl-bl,a\  Pardonable. 

EXCUSABLENESS.  eka-ku'za-bl-nes,  «. 
Pardonableness,  capability  to  he  excused. 

EXCUBATION,  esu-ko-za'shon,  s.  Excuse, 
plea,  apology. 

s?JLCUSATORr,iks-ka/za-tar-e/i.Pleadiiig 
K^potogedcaL— For  the  a>  steXtoastfftefe  S4k 


To  EXCUSE,  iks-kose',  v.  a.  457.  To  ex- 
tenuate by  apology ;  to  disengage  from  an  obligation, 
to  i emit, not  to  exact ;  to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apo- 
logy; to  throw  oft*  ini|t  otation  by  a  feigned  apology. 

EXCUSE,  Iks-kuse',  # .  Plea  offered  in  ex* 
tenuation,npology  ;  the  act  of  excusing  J  cause 
for  which  one  is  excused. 

EXCUSELESS,  Iks-koselis,  a.  That  for 
which  no  excuse  can  be  given. 

EXCUSER,  Iks-ku'z&r,  «.  One  who  pleads 
for  another ;  one  who  forgives  another. 

To  EXCUSS,  3ks-kfis',  v.  a.  To  seize  and 
detain  by  law. 

EXCUSSION,ekfl-kuflh'un^.Seizure  bylaw 

EXECRABLE,  3k'se-kri-bl,  a.  406.  Hate- 
ful, detestable,  accursed. 

EXECRABLY,  Sk'se-kri-ble,  od.  Cursedly, 
abominably. 

To  EXECRATE,  ek'se-krate,  «.«.  To  curse, 
to  imprecate  ill  upon. 

EXECRATION,  ik-se-kra'shun,  s.  Curse, 
imprecation  of  evil. 

To  EXECUTE,  ek'se-kute,  v.  a.  To  put  in 
act,  to  do  what  is  planned ;  to  put  to  death 
according  to  form  of  justice. 

EXECUTION,ek-se-ku'shon.  #.  Perform- 
ance, practice  j  the  last  act  of  the  law  in  civil 
causes,  by  which  possession  is  given  of  body 
or  goods ;  capital  punishment ;  death  inflicted 
by  forms  of  law ;  destruction,  slaughter. 

EXECUTIONER,  eW-ku'shun-ur,  s.  He 
that  puts  in  act,  or  executes j  he  that  inflicts 
capital  punishment. 

EXECUTIVE,  Igz-lk'u-tir,  a.  478.  Having 
the  quality  of  executing  or  performing ;  ao- 
tive,  not  deliberate,  not  legislative,  having  the 
power  to  put  in  act  the  laws. 

EXECUTOR,  igz-eVo-tur,  *.  166.  He  that 
is  intrusted  to  perform  the  will  of  a  testator. 
£3*  When  this  word  signifies  one  who  performs  any 

thing  in  general,  tbe  accent  is  ou  the  same  syllable  aa 

on  tbe  verb  To  Execute. 

EXECUTORSHIP,    egx-ek'u-tur-ship,   «. 

The  office  of  him  that  is  appointed  to  perform 

the  will  of  the  defunct. 
EXECUTRIX,  eW&u-triks,  #.  A  woman 

instructed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator/ 
EXEGESIS,  eks-e-je'sis,  a.  478,  520.    An 

explanation. 
EXEGETICAL,  ekse-jwt'e-kil,  a.  Explana- 
tory, expository. 
EXEMPLAR,egic-era'plar,  «.  88.  A  pattern, 

an  example  to  be  imitated. 
EXEMPLARILY,  eg^em-plir-e-le,  on*.  In 

such  a  manner  as  deserves  imitation ;  in  such 

a  manner  as  mav  warn  others. 
EXEMPLARlNESS,  eV&D-pl*r-i-ne».  « 

State  of  stand  iug  as  a  pattern  to  he  copiea. 
EXEMPLARY,  egx'em-pJir-e,  a.  Such  as 

may  deserve  to  be  proposed   to  imitation; 

such  as  may  give  warning  to  others* 

£3*  I  have  gWen  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and 
the  substantive  and  adverb  formed  from  it,  tbe  flat 
sound  of  x,  directly  contrary  to  analogy,  because  I 
think  it  agreeable  to  the  best  usage ;  and  In  thia  case 
analogy  must  be  silent,  though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
silence  of  complaisance  rather  than  of  coa«efU.4S5wiT8. 
EXEMPLIFICATION,  fgx-em-ple-ft-ka'- 

shon,  s.  A  copy,  a  transcript ;  an  iUuscrsv 

tion  by  example. 
To  EXEMPLIFY,  egz-em'ple-f  if  v.  a.  188. 

To  illustrate  byexaniple;  to  trauscnbe,to copy. 
To  EXEMPT,  £gz-emt',  e.  a.  412.  To  pri- 
vilege, to  grant  immunity  from. 
EXEMPT,  egz-emt'  a.  Free  by  privilege, 
■     not  subject,  not  liable  to. 
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KXEMPTION,£g£4ftfth5a,  s.  Inswinity, 
privilege,  freedom  from  imposts. 

EX  EM  PTITIOUS,ig*  ^m-tl*h'&8,<i. Separa- 
ble, that  which  may  foe  taken  from  another. 

To  EXENTERATE,  egx-In'ter-ate,  v.  a.  To 
em  bowel. 

EXENTERATION,eVfa-teVa'shun^.The 
act  of  taking  out  the  bowels,  embowelling. 

EXEQUIAL,  Igs-eTtwe-aJ,  «.  Relating  to 
funerals. 

EXEQUIES.Sks'e-kwiz, a.  Without  a  singu- 
lar.   Funeral  Thes,  the  ceremony  of  burial. 

EXERCENT,  igz-eVs&t,  a.  Practising,  fol- 
lowing any  calling. 

EXERCISE,£ks'lr-sfee,  a.  476.  Labour  of 
the  body  for  health  or  amusement;  prepara- 
tory practice  in  order  to  skWI ;  practice,  out- 
ward performance ;  taskr  that  which  one  is  ap- 
pointed to  perform;  act  of  divine  worship, 
whether  publics;  or  private. 

To  EXERCI8E,4WeW8e,r.<x.  To  employ ; 
to  train  by  use  to  any  act ;  to  task,  to  keep 
employed  as  a  penal  injunction  ;  to  practise 
or  use  in  order  to  habitual  skin*. 

To  EXERCISE,  Iks'lr-sbe,  «.  s.    To  use 

-    exercise,  to  labour  for  health. 

EXERCISER,  eb'eV-sUir,  a.  Me  that  di- 
rects or  uses  exercise. 

EXERCITATION,  e^4r-se-tifthun,t.  Ex-- 
ercrse *,  practice,  use. 

To  EXERT,  3gz-£rf,  *.  a.  478.  To  use  with 
an  effort ;  to  put  forth,  to  perform. 

EXERTION,  Igz-eVshun,  «.  The  act  of  ex- 
erting, effort.  * 

EXESlON,  igz-e'shun,  a.  The  act  or  eating 
through. 

EXESTUATION,  Igz^s'tshu-a'shun^.  The 

state  of  boiling. 
To  EXFOLIATE.  Iks-fole-ate;*.  *.  To  shell 

off,  as  a  corrupt  Done  from  the  sound  part. 
EXFOLIATION,  eks-fo-l^'ahun,  a.  The 

process  by  which  the  corrupted  patt  of  the 
i    oone  separates  from  the  sound. 
EXFOLIATIVE,  ek^folT-i-tiV,  a.    That 

which  has  power  of  procuring  exfoliation. 
EXHALABLE,  Sgs-ha'lUJ, «.  405.    That 
>    which  oia-y  be  evaporated. 
EXHALATION,lks-ha-lashuJi,  a.  The  act 

of  exhaling  or  sending  oat  in  vapours  *,  the 

state  of  evaporating  or  flying  out  in  vapours ; 

that  which  rises  jn  vapours. 
To  EXHALE,  egz-haie',  v.  a.  478.  To  send 

or  draw  out  vapours  or  fumes. 

&  Though  the  ablest  grammarians  (Beauaee<*ram- 
maire  Generals,  torn.  I.  p.  €6}  have  dntennined  H  -to 
be  a  consonant,  they  have  Dot  decided  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  flat  or  sharp  class.  If  we  consult  our  ear 
wben  we  place  an  unaccented  x  before  it,  we  shall 
Jadge-lt  belongs  to  the  former,  as  the  c  la  this  situation 
generally  slides  Into  gz. 

EXHALEMENT,  egs-hale'meut,  a.  Matter 

exhaled,  vapour. 
To  EXHAUST?  ^gz-hlwsf ,  *j.  a  425.   To 

draiib  to  diminish ;  to  draw  out  totally,  to  draw 

out  till  nothing  is  left.  4 
EXHAUSTION,  e^-hWtshun,  464.  The 

act  of  drawing.  , 

EXHAU8TLB8B.  egx-h&WBtle*,  a.  Not  to 

be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 
To  EXHIBIT,  ggs-hibtt,  u.  a.  478.  To  offer 

to  view  or  use,  to  offer  or  propose ;  to  show, 

to  display. 
EXHIBITER,  «g*«nV.t-ur,  # .  He  that  offers 

ExSlwfiON,  IkJ^teOiish'K  a.  The  act 


of  «xbibit'mg,  display,  setting  forth  j  allow- 
ance, salary*  pension. 

To  EXHILARATE,  igarhll  aerate,  v.  a.  To 
make  cheerful,  to  fill  with  mirth. 

EXHILARATION,  £gvj-bM-rashan,  s.The 
act  of  giving  gayety ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
livened. 

To  EXHORT,  egz-hort',  u.  a.  To  incite  by 

words  to  any  good  action. 
EXHORTATION,  eka-hor-d'shun,  a.  The 

act  of  exhorting,  incitement  to  good ;  the  form 

of  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted. 
EXHORTATORY,  egB-har4ta-tuf4^.Tead- 

in*  to  exhort.   For  the  last  o,  see fJfo»est*sic,M 2. 
EXHORTEMgs-hor'tuJV.Gnewho  exhorts 
To  EXICCATE,  ek-siklcate,  a.  a.  To  dry. 

%J  The  arst  sy  Uabta  of  this  word  <strietiy  speaking) 
oaght  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  rale  bud 
-down  under  she  preposition  Ex:  but  in  this  prnsmw- 


•re  position 
elation  w«  totally  lose  the  sharp  »  which  conKnen< 
the  Latin  word  Jieeo,  to  dry ;  of  which  this  word 
compounded ;  and  ibns  the  sound  of  the  word  is 
eally  injured,  and  it*  etymology  lost.  Bat  It  will  be 
said  the  Latins  made  the  same  excision  of  the  radft» 
■cnl  *  on  account  of  the  coincidence  with  the  9  eon* 
lalned  in  the  sr  of  the  preposition,  and  wrote  the  word 
exiccfi.  It  is  allowed  these  corruptions  obtained 
anvngst  thrums  amongst  ns;  tboagh  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  inconvenience  arose  amongst  them 
*o  this  word  as  with  as :  for  Voanus  makes  it  ldgbty 
probable  that  the  Latins  never  gave  the  flat  sonntl  eg* 
to  the  letter  x;  and  the  best  manuscripts  Inform  an 
that  writing  this  word  wirb  an  x,  as  exsicco,  and  thus 
preserving  the  composition  distinct  and  perfect,  to  the 
•most  accurate  -ortbograpb) ■* 

EXICCATION,  ek-sik-fca'shun,  a.    Act  of 

drying  up,  state  of  being  dried  op. 
EXICCATIV£,^k-8ik^-tiv,a.51fi.  Drying 

in  quality. 


EXIGENCE,  eVae-jeW,  )«. Demand,^ 
EXIGENCY, ek'se-jen-se,$  need;  pressing 

necessity,  distress,  sudden  occasion. 
EXIGENT,  eVse-j£nt,  a.  Pressing  business 

occasion  that  requires  immediate  help. 
EXIGUITY,    &s-e-gu'e-te,   a.   Smailnesa, 
*  diminutiveness. 

EXIGUOUS,  £ga-ie/u-us,  a.  Small,  diminu- 
tive, little. 
EXILE,  eWlfle,  a.  Banishment,  state  of  bu- 
ing  banished  ;  the  person  banished. 
£7  This  word,  as  a  substantive,  has  the  accent  al- 
ways on  the  first  syllable;  as  a  verb,  It  was  formerly 
accented  on  either  syllable;  bat  it  Is  now,  as  Mr. 
Nares  observes,  universal ly  accented  as  the  noun. 

EXILE,erzUe>478.Sukall,sleader^ot  fug. 

tJ  This  word,  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the  La- 
tin exWt,  is  by  stares,  Sheridan.  Asb,  and  Eftfe* 
accented  on  the  last  syllable.  The  third  edition  of 
Johnson's  folio  edition  ha*  the  accent  on  the  last  also; 
bat  the  quarto  edition  has  It  on  the  first.  Authority 
Is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  ultimate  accent;  baa  Jt 
insy  be  questioned  whether  His  not  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, for  the  penultimate  J  being  Uag  in  Latin  baeoo 
necessary  influence  on  the  English  word,  any  mora 
then  it  has  on  hostile,  tcrvUe,  etc. 

To  EXILE,  Ig-silef ,  c.  a,  492.  To  banfejk,  to 

drive  from  a  country. 
EXILEMENT, Ig-zlle'mlnt,  a.  Banishment. 
EXILITION,  ks-e-lishun, a,  Slendemcua, 

siuaAlness. 
EXJMIOUS,k.zWe-4sr^FanK)US>emhwmL 

To  EXIST,    4g-sist',  t>.  su  ***,   To  be,  to 

have  a  being.  A 
EXISTENCE,  eg-sJs'tinse,  is.  State  of  be 

EXI8TENCY,ag-«to&i-ai, }     ' 


i»g, 


possession  of  being. 
EXISTENT,  fg-zS'tfo,  a,  (ttMpg,  da|N|V 


sewton 


**P  EXP 

tlr  Uf$*kU$   tfae  J71,  tfr  17$.  tf¥ 17W4J]  mr-rtfhnd  »is-<«n  w?  t«js  jod 

VXOTVt^TIOtf,    ^<#^e^*mV»t£»,     «.       tf  bein^  AUMUidcd  into  a  wider  »urface;  the 
Opinion  ;  esteem*  act  of  threading  nut ;  extent,  pure  space. 

of  plays  to  puuic  the  rime  at  which  the  player 

jmes  off;  depactui?,  act  pf  quljijng  tlie  theatre 

pi  lite, 
EXFFf  AL  tgE-fch'yal,  lit.  1  a.  Destrac- 
EXttlOliS,  egz-lsh'yrjs,      J     tive,  fatal, 

BXOIHJ8, eW-dk,  >«.  &epartnxe,  je«#- 
EXOD  Y,  eV^-de,    1     aey  from  a  place j 

Jhe  second  book  of  Moses  is  so  catied,  becauae 

ti  4*K?ibe»  (be  jouwsf^  .°f  «»«  Iara,ejjtes  from 
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To  EXONERATE,  Ja^&ato,*.*    Ta 

unload,  to  disburden. 
EffcONERATIGN,  {gsUn^4ih&o,  j.  Ife 

act  of  disbordnsang. 

EX4TCAALE.  lm4f**4*,+*   IMiairi*, 
to  be  sought  with -eagerness  ecdeeiae. 

WMtABie,  ik*Cnj-u,  *  *##.  r*  to 

moved  b y  eolraaay. 
MOROTAKQfe  UM4MK.     1, 

Enormity,  gfoae  waviaAioa  eYem  -xaJe  or  right ; 
ealiawaaanfriaaiaiisl ;  JbquibsHes*  .depravity. 
EXORBITAW^4tVS»^^>nnMiB, 
♦eaaod  jlee  Jiaanostjoa,  araeealr* 

tby  eeme  fcaty  mana ;  «to  dsite  e**wbf  4artaju 
forms  of  adjuration ;  to  purify  fcn|n>tfee  W*u- 

EXORC1SE&  ekrfo-eVz&r,  a.  ,£»*  v*bo 

praceke»«j»  stria*  amy  ArU*pJ»Hft..  • 
EXORCISJK,  eto'fosfJajR,  a.    ?>  ftqp  of 

adjofatiou,  «r  itetisjtoas  .Qefwq^y  jbj  «fhjcb 

evil  and  malignant  spMsta  fts*  driven  away- 
£KORCi8T,«fa&3at,  a,  pn*wfc>  ,J>y  *4- 

jvrafiooe,  pm*era,  or  ari^pooa  ants,  dutes 

awav  malignant  spirits. 
EXORDIUM,  egi-or'dWm,  #.    A  fbrmal 

JKeotce.  *be  proeoual  .part  of  a  f  qqapoaition. 
EXORN  ATION,  ea^or-nafcbfin,  $.    Orna* 

■wept,  fl'ac.urftUQn,  erohelluhraenL 
CT08SATED,  f gs-ds'ai-ted,  a.    ^Deprived 

of  bfjnns 
EJCOSSEOUS,  tgg*6aVghe-fta,  a.  Wanting 

ty^ioa  bofleless 
EXOSTOSIS,  fWfc-ttyk,  #.  690.     Any 

jMAlAbetaace  of  a  bone  that  ispot  natural. 

&  t  have  ia  the  acecatmiHon  of  this  wont  differed 
grogs  J}**  Johnsoa*  Mr.  fthcrtdaa,  and  Dr.  Ash.  and  » 
%eVa  sjOomJioa'Maaseal'pietlonary,  which  pUcti, 
the  aeeeat  ragalarly  oa  the  DiaosUawU. 

*KO*WfLt*&44fikJ*.    BottigB,Ja0tpro 
<oVeod  in  -oor  oaai  ^toantrj 


To  EXP A^D,  eVejan*,  ^^  Co^poad, 
^»  lav  open  -es«a  net  or  «boa.t ;  to  diuue»  lo 
■piwl-owt  areif-way. 

iMl  j»N», <k  ipjsTsi^^    Abody  widely 

vHP^vCWNs^snPIfy  *'s^«ovpalV#)D>bQiC-tt>  #. 
ty  of  eatensiou,  poaaibitily  »to  ^he  ex- 

»I^*-wtffatftiM,*.  JCtfmUe 


fV»*-*    *»■ 


OTVW^W««y 


EXPANSIVE,  iks-pttn  siv,  d.  428.  Having 

^he  powerto  spjQfad  imp  a  wider  surface. 
To  EXPATIATE,  «c-8pa«iie-ate,r.  a.  a4t. 

Tpranae.at Iwm}  toanlaf£e  vaoo  in  language. 
To  EXjraCf .  efc-sp&t',  «^«.  ?o  have  &  pre- 
vious appreneiisio/i  of  either  good  or  evil ;  to 

wait  for,  to  attend  die  ^coming. 
EXPECTABLE,  ok-apeVti-bl,  a.  To  l^cex- 

Dected. 
EXPECTANCE,  jk^plk'ilnae,  7s.Theact 
EXPECT ANjCy;^B^k^tin-^,  J   or  state 

of  ekpeotiug ;  aomesiMiHr  expected  ;  hope. 
SKPSCTANT,  eJt-^p^dUu,  a.  Waitug  in 

eapectation. 
SKPECTANT,  &-«p&'tant,  a.    Ona  wbo 

watts  in  expectation  of  any  thtntf. 
BI»ECrATI»»,%^a>A%Ejn,  $.   JU 

act  of  o»pacting ;  the  state  of  expecting  either 

witli  hope  or  aear ;  pi»ap«ct  of  ai^v  thing  good 

/o  piwaa ;  a  ata^e  m  v.hich  sometbugig  excellent 

Is  eypeUe^  trim  ns. 
EXPECTEK,  A-sp^k'tir,  a.    One  who  has 

bones  of  sometjtiine;  oue  who  waits  for  another. 
To  EXPECTQB4TE,  lM-pf  k'to-iite,  v.  a. 

To  eject  from  the  breast. 
EXPECTORATION,  &ks-p£k-t6-ra'shihi,  a. 

The  act  of  discharging  from  the  breast ;  the 

discharge  which  is  made  by  couphinp. 
EJRPPCTORATIVE,    ^ks-pikt6-rii-t!r,  «. 

512.  Having  the  quality  of  promoting  expec- 
toration. 
EXPEDIENCE,  Iks-p&'de-lnse,  \a.    5T6. 
EXPEDIENCY,  lki;.p>d(e-en-«e>  J  Fitness, 

propriety,  suitableness  to  an  end  ;  expedition, 

adventure  ;  haste,  despatch. 
E^PEWENT;ik8-p^Me4nt,OT&-pe/jWntt 

o. 293  Proper,  fit,  convenient,  suiu'  ?;  quick, 

expeditious. 
EXPEDIENT,  Iks-pe'de-oit,  a.  That  vrhick 

helps  forward,  as  means  to  an  end ;  a  shift, 

means  to  an  end  contrived  in  an  exigence. 
EXPEDIENTLY,eWpette-ert4e,  oaVFitly 

suitably,  conveniently  ;  has  til  V,  quick  I  v. 
To  EXPEDITE,  kg'pe-dite,  r.  a.  To  faoill- 

tate,  to  free  from  impediment ;  to  hasten,  to 

quicjeen  ;  to  despatch,  to  .issue  from  apublipk 

iiffiqe. 
EXPEDN^,  Ika'pe-dke,  a.  Ouick,  alaetf, 

soon  performed  ;  easy,  disencumbered,  clear; 

nimhle,  active,  agile  ;  li««lit  a«ue<f.  f 

EXPED1TELY,  eks'p^-dUe-le,  ad.    -Witk 

quickness,  readiness,  haste. 
«XPEDFTION,  ^ks-p^diah^n,  $.    flaste, 

.  speed,  activity  ;  a  march  or  voyage  wi^h  mar- 
tial intentions. 
EXPEDITIOUS,  es^-pe-<tWns,«.  Speedy, 

qoiok,  swift. 
To  EXPEL,  iks-plr,  v.  a.  fflo.drive  out,  to 

foree  away  ;  to  6eaifth,4o  drwefrom  the  plaos 

of  residence. 
E34^ELLER,  jki-poM&r,  a..Oae  thatesptlg 

or  drives  away. 
Jfo  EXPEND,  eka-peiid',.a.  m.    To  lay  o*, 

•to  •pond. 
EXPENSE,  ebe^biae',  4.    Cost,  obarges, 

nintify  aapandrri 
imilWsTHRWIsJ,, itei-piiiaetisi,  a.    Gssw^y, 

ebaraeable. 

omopt 
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EXPENSIVE,  fakpeVslv,  a.  428.  Giten  to 
expense,  extravagant,  luxurious j  costly,  re- 
quiring expense. 

FiPENSIYELY,  ets-pen'sfv-le,  <uL  With 
great  expense.  .         •     .      . 

FXPENSIVENESS,  eWpln^Iv^  «.  Ad- 
diction to  expense,  extravagance ;  costliness. 

EXPERIENCE,  ika-pe're-inee, a.  Practice. 

frequent  trial ;  knowledge  gained  by  trial  ana 

practice. 
To  EXPERIENCE,  fes-pe/re-lnce,  v.  a.  To 
,  try,  to  practise ;  to  know  by  practice. 
EXPERIENCED,  Ika-De're-enst,  par*,  a. 

Made  skilful  by  experience;  wise  by  long 

practice. 
EXPERIENCES,  fits-p^re-en-sur,  a.  One 

who  makes  trial  *,  a  practiser  of  experiments. 

EXPERIMENT,  Sks-peVe-ment,  a.  Trial 
of  any  thing,  something  done  in  order  to  dis- 
cover an  uncertain  or  unknown  effect. 

EXPERIMENTAL,    en^per-e-men'tal,  a. 

Pertaining  to  experiment ;  built  upon  experi- 
ment ;  known  by  experiment  or  trial. 

EXPERIMENTALLY,   4ks-plr4-mln'tal- 

le,  ad.  By  experience,  by  trial. 
EXPERIMENTER,    Iks-peVe-men-tuT,   #. 

One  who  makes  experiments. 
EXPERT,  eta-pert',    a.     Skilful;   ready, 

dexterous. 
EXPERTLY,  elcs-plrtle,  ad.    In  a  skilful 

ready  manner. 
EXPERTNESS,    Iks-plrfnis,   a.      Skill, 

readiness. 
EXPIABLE,  eka'pe-4-bl,  a.  405.    Capable 

to  be  expiated 
To  EXPIATE,  2ks'pe-ate,  v.  a.    To  annul 

the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety, 

to  atone  for  ;  to  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 

EXPIATION,  Sks-pe-a'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
expiating  or  atoning  for  any  crime ;  the  means 
by  whicli  we  atone  for  crimes,  atonement; 
practices  by  which  ominous  prodigies  were 
averted. 

EXPIATORY,  eWpe-a-t&r4,  a.  612.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  expiation. — For  the  o,  see 

EXPILATION^ks-pe-la'shon,  a.  Robbery. 

EXPIRATION,  &a-pc-ra'«hun,  «.  The  act 
of  respiration  which  thrusts  the  air  out  of  the 
lungs ;  the  last  emission  of  breath,  death  ; 
evaporation,  act  of  fuming  out ;  vapour,  matter 
expired  ;  the  conclusion  of  any  limited  time. 

To  EXPIRE,  e*>splre';  v.  a.  To  breathe  out ; 
to)  exhale,  to  send  out  in  exhalations. 

To  EXPIRE,2k-splre',  v.«.To  die,  to  breathe 
the  last;  to  conclude,  to  come  to  an  end. 

To  EXPLAIN,  iks-plane',  v.  a.  To  expound, 
to  silasirate,  to  clear. 

EXPLAINABLE,  &a-plsW4-bl,  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  explained. 

EXPLAINER,  4ka-plane'ur,  a,  Expositor, 
interpreter,  commentator. 

EXPLANATION,.  &ka-pU-na'shun,s.  The 
act  of  explaining  or  interpreting ;  the  sense 
given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

EXPLANATORY,  4ks-plta4-tur-e,  a.  Con- 
taining explanation.— For  the  a,  see  Domettiek, 
and  Principles,  No.  557. 

EXPLETIVE,  tarptt-tiY,  *  197.  Something 
J  mry  to<take  up  room. 
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EXPLICABLE,  £ks<ple-ki  bl,  a. 
able,  possible  to  be  explained. , 

To  EXPLICATE,  eWpIe-kate,  «.  a.  To  un- 
fold, to  expand  ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 

EXPLICATION,  eke-ple-ka'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expanding ;  the 
act  of  explaining,  interpretation,  explanation , 
the  sense  given  oy  an  explainer. 

EXPLICATIVE,  3ttpl£-ka-trr,  a.  Having 
a  tendency  to  explain. 

ty  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  In  the  accen- 
tuation of  this  word.  He  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  with  the  aathority  of  every  Diction- 
ary, and  of  every  good  speaker,  against  him.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  when  I  supposed  Mr. 
Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this  word  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy, I  did  not  recollect  the  verb  To  explicate,  whence 
it  Is  derived,  and  which,  la  my  opinion,  ought  to  da 
termine  its  accentuation!— fee  Principle*,  No.  51*. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrkfc,  Dr. 
Ash,  Katick.and  Barclay,  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

EXPLICATOR,  Ikafcle-ka-tur,  a.  Ex- 
pounder, interpreter,  explainer. 

EXPLICIT,  Iks-plurlt,  a.  Unfolded,  plain, 
clear,  not  merely  by  inference. 

EXPLICITLY,  &s-plLr1t»le,  ad.  Plainly, 
directly,  not  merely  by  inference. 

To  EXPLODE,  e*ke-plode',  v.  a.  To  drive 
out  disgracefully  with  some  noise  of  contempt ; 
to  drive  out  with  noise  end  violence. 

EXPLODER,  ee^plo'dnr,  a.  A  hiaser,  one? 
who  drives  out  with  open  contempt. 

EXPLOIT,  Iks-plJit',  a.  A  design  accom- 
plished, an  achievement,  a  successful  attempt. 

To  EXPLORATE,  Iki-plirate,  e.  «.  To 
search  out. 

EXPLORATION^ks-plo-rk'shun^.Search, 
examination.  * 

EXPLOR  ATOR,  ekfl-plo-ra'tor, «.  One  who 
searches ;  an  examiner. 

EXPLORATORY,   eks-plor'a-tur-e,  a. 

Searching,  examining. 

£3*  In  this  word,  as  in  Deeforaterjb  we  may  per- 
ceive the  shortening  power  of  the  ore-antepepnllunate 
accent;  which,  like  the  antepenalunate,  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  diphthong,  shortens  every  vowel  bet «. 
511,533. 

To  EXPLORE,  iks-plfW,  v.a.  60*,*.  To  try, 

to  search  into,  to  examine  by  trial. 
EXPLOREMENT,e**-plto'menV.Sc*rch, 

trial. 
EXPLOSION,  ftcs-plA'zhan,  a.    The  act  of 

driving  out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 
EXPLOSIVE,  Sks-plo  srv,  a.  158, 428.  Driv- 
ing out  with  noise  and  violence. 
To  EXPORT,  Iks-port1,  v.a.    To  carry  out 

of  a  country. 
EXPORT,  eks'port,  a.  44ft.  Commodity  car* 

tied  out  in  traffic*. 
EXPORTATION.  eWnor-ta'shan,  a.    The> 

act  or  practice  of  carrying  out  comsaocttues 

into  other  countries. 
To  EXPOSE,  tts-pW,  ».  a.    To  lay  open, 

to  make  liable  to ;  to  lay  open,  to  make  bare  ; 

to  lay  open  to  censure  or  ridicule ;  to  pat  in 

danger:  to  cast  out  to  chance. 
EXPOSITION,  l^po-aish'uii,  a.  The  sit*- 

ation  in  which  any  thing  U  placed  with  respect) 

to  the  tun  or  air :  explanation,  interpietataoow 
EXPOSITOR,  e^poVe-tur,  a.  Ex^kJaer,, 

expounder,  interpreter. 
To  EXPOSTULATE,  cks-poVtehu-late, 


EXP  EXT 

ft&r  fttf,  a*t  1«— tube  171,  tob  179,  bill  171 — &il  Sto-pMnd  SI  a— fain  406,  Tins  409. 

EXPURGATION,  Iks-pur-gattiun,  «.  The 
act  of  purging  or  cleansing  ;  purification  from 
bad  mixture,  as  of  error  or  falsehood. 

EXPURG ATORY,  e^p&VgsWur-e,  a.  Em- 
ployed  in  purging  away  what  is  noxious. 

EXQUISITE,  IksTtwe-xlt,   a.    Excellent, 

consummate,  complete. 

EXQUISITELY,  ekVkwi-x?t-le,  erf.  Per* 
fectly,  completely. 

EXQUISITENESS,     eVkwe-ait-iies,     s. 

Nicety,  perfection. 

EX^CRIPT,  eVekrlpt,  $.  A  copy,  writing 
copied  from  another. 

EXSICCANT,  ek-*lk1tant,a.Dryin(g,  having 
the  power  to  dry  up. 

To  EXSICCATE,  &-alkTdtte,  v.  a.  To  dry. 

—See  Esiccflte. 
EXSICCATION,  Ik-elk-ka'shun,  *.    The 

act  of  dry  inc. 
EXSICCATIVE,  ^k-slk'k^-riv,  a.    Having 

the  power  of  drying. 

EXPUITION,  Ik-spa-ish'un,  a,  A  discharge 
by  spitting. 

EXSUCTION,  ek-suk'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
sucking  out. 

EXSUDATION,  ek-SQ-da'ahun,  $.  A  sweat- 
ing, an  extillation. 

To  EXSUFFOLATE,  Ik  suffo-late,  e.  a.  T< 
whisper,  to  buix  in  the  ear. 

EXSUFFLATION,  &-sof-fla'shun,  s.  A 
blast  working  underneath. 

To  EXSUSC1TATE,  «k-efr*e-tate,  v.  a.  Tr 
rouse  up,  to  stir  up. 

EXTANC Y,  fik'stan-se, s.    Parts  rising  or 

above  the  rest. 
EXTANT,  ik'stant,  a.  Standing  out  to  view, 

standing  above  the  rest ;  now  in  being. 


To  canvass  with  another,  te  debate j  to 
remonstrate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

EXPOSTULATION,  ea^p6e-tshD-la'shun, 
s.  Debase,  discussion  of  an  afiair j  charge,  ac- 
cusation. 

EXPdsTULATOR,  laj-poVtshu-la-tur,  *. 
.141.  One  that  debates  with  another  without 
open  rapture. 

EXPOSTULATORY,  en**6Vtsh«-la-tnr-e, 
a.  465, 51f.  Containing  expostulation. 

EXPOSURE,  eks-po'xhore,  *.  The  act  of 
exposing ;  the  state  of  being  exposed  ;  the 
state  of  being  in  danger;  situation  as  to  sun 
and  air. 

To  EXPOUND,  dks-pocnd',  c.  a.  To  ex- 
plain, to  clear,  to  interpret. 

EXPOUNDER,  iks-poun'dur,  #.  Explainer, 
interpreter. 

To  EXPRESS,  eks-pres',  e.  a.  To  represent 
by  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  as  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, painting :  to  represent  in  words ;  to  utter, 
to  declare ;  to  denote ;  to  squeexe  out ;  to  force 
oat  by  compression. 

EXPRESS,  2ks-preV,  a.  Copied,  resem- 
bling, exactly  like  ;  plam,  apparent,  in  direct 
on  purpose,  tor  a  particular  end. 


EXPRESS,  eks-priV,  s.  A  messenger  tent 
on  purpose ;  a  message  sent. 

EXPRESSIBLE,  eks-preVse-bl,  a.  That 
assy  be  uttered  or  declared ;  that  may  be  drawn 
by  squeezing  or  expression, 

EXPRESSION,  iks-prlsVftn,  #.  The  act  or 
power  of  representing  any  thing ;  the  form  or 
cast  of  language  in  which  any  thoughts  are 
uttered ;  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  speech ;  the  act 
of  squeezing  or  forcing  out  any  thing  by  a 

EXPRESSIVE,  £ks-pres*iv,e.  Having  the 
power  of  utterance  or  representation. 

EXPRESSIVELY,  eks-preVslv-le,  ad.  In  a 
clear  and  representative  way. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  eks-preVsiv-nes,  s. 
The  power  of  expression,  or  representation  by 

EXPRESSLY,  eks-presle,  erf.  In  direct 
terms,  not  by  inclination. 

EXPRE88URE,  eks-presh'ure,  s.  453.  Ex- 
pression,  utterance :  the  form,  the  likeness  re- 
presented ;  the  mark,  the  impression. 

EXPROBRATE,  eks-pro'brate,  v.  a.  To 
change  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute  openly 
with  blame,  to  upbraid. 

EXPROBRATION,  eks-pro-bri'shon,  #. 
Scornful  charge,  reproachful  accusation. 

To  EXPROPRIATE,  Jks-pro'pre-ate,  v.  a. 

To  relinquish  one's  property. 
Te  EXPUON,  fee-pW,  e.  a.  S8ff,  386.  To 

conquer,  to  take  by  assault  » 

EXPUON  AtlON,  iksvpng-na'ahuii,  s.  Con- 

quest,  the  act  of  taking  by  assault 
TwEXPULSE,  ekjuptW,  e.o.    To  drive 

out,  to  force  awe*. 
EXPtXUION.  fc-pul'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

expelling  or  driving  out ;  the  state  of  being 

driven  out 
EXPULSIVE,  eksvpol'nS  a,  158, 418.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  expulsion. 
EXPVNCTION,  ikjs-pnugk'shun, «.  Abeo- 


T»  EXPUNGE,  etkfl-pnnje/,  e.  a.    To  blot 
eat,  tfTub  uot }  to  enW,  te  ssuafailata. 


EXTATICAL,  ?k-stat'e-kil,  1     BMlflIwllli 
EXTATICK,  lk-stat1k,6O9,rRapt,l,0,,B- 

EXTEMPORAL,  &s-teWpo-ril,  a.  Uttered 
without  premeditation,  quick,  ready,  sudden. 

EXTEMPORALLY,  £ks-t|m'po-ral-e,  orf. 
Quick,  without  premeditation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS,  Iks-tem-pe-rtae- 
us,  a.  Without  premeditation,  sudden. 

EXTEMPORARY,  Iks-tem'po-rir-e,  a.  Ut- 
tered or  performed  without  premeditation, 
sudden,  quick. 

EXTEMPORE,  eWteWpo-re,  erf.  Without 
premeditation,  suddenly,  readily. 

EXTEMPORINESS,  Iks-teWpo-re-nes,  s. 
The  faculty  of  speaking  or  acting  without  pre- 
meditation. 

To  EXTEMPORIZE,  Iks-teWpo-rrxe,  v.  a. 
To  speak  ex  tempore, or  without  premeditation. 

To  EXTEND,  Iks- tend',  r.  a.  To  stretch 
out ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  eiJarge ;  to  in* 
crease  in  force  or  duration  ;  to  impart,  to  com- 
municate ;  to  seise  by  a  course  of  law. 

EXTENDER,  ftcs-ten'd&r,  s.  98.  The  person 

or  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extended. 
EXTENDIBLE,  &a-ten'dc-bl,  a.    Capable 

of  extension. 
EXTENDLESSNESS,  eWtendlce-nes,  *. 

Unlimited  extension.  _ 
EXTENSIBILITY,   eks-teW-bM-te,  a. 

The  quality  of  being  extensible. 
EXTENSIBLE,  Iks-ten'sa-bl,  a,    Capable 

Q3 
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of  being  stretched  into  length  or  breadth ;  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  to  a  larger  compre- 
hension. 
EXTfeNBlBLENESS,  &s-du'ie-bt-ii&,  «. 

Capacity  of  being  extended. 

EXTENSION,  Ifcs-teVshuJi,  ».  The  act  of 
extending ;  the  state  of  being  extended. 

BXTEflSIVfe,  tas-teVsir,*  166, 428.  Wide, 
larue, 

EXTENSIVELY,  Ski<tM^,  ad.  Wide- 
ly,  largely. 

EXTENSlVENESS,  Ika-tentfr-nla,  «. 
Largeness,  diffusiveness,  wideness;  possibility 
to  be  extended, 

feXTENSQR,  eWtinfeor,*.  166.  The  mus- 
cle by  which  any  limb  is  extended. 

EXttiNT,  Sks-tlnt',  s.  Space  or  decree  to 
whicl'.  anv  thing  is  extended  ;  communication, 
distribution ;  execution,  seicure. 

To  EXTENUATE,  eks-ten'u-ate,  e.  a.  To 
lessen,  to  mate  small ;  to  palliate  j  to  make 
lean.  « 

EXtBNUATION,  3ks-fin-u4  shfei,  $.  The 
act  of  representing  things  less  III  than  they 
are,  palliation  ;  irfttfgtition,  alleviation  of  pu- 
nishment; a  general  decay  in  the  muscular  flesh 
of  the  who)*  body. 

EXTERIOR,  eks-te're-ur,  a.  Outward,  ex- 
ternal, no*  intrinsic*. 

EXTERIORLY,  iks-te'ie-uY-le,  a*.  Out- 
wardly, externally. 

To  EXTERMIN  ATE,eWteVme-nate,e.e.To 
root  oat,  to  tear  up,  to  drive  away  ;  to  dwtroy. 

EXTERMINATION,  eka^r-me-na'siiun,  a. 

.  Destruction,  excision.  .        .... 

feXTERMINATOR,  Sks-tlr'me-na-tur,  *. 
5*1.  The  person  or  instrument  by  which  any 
thing  is  destroyed. 

To  EXTERMINE,  eks-terinln,  t>.  tt.  140,  to 
exterminate. 

EXTERN,  Iks-tefn',  a.  External,  outward> 
vfsrbte ;  without  itself,  not  inherent,  not  in- 

,  tfihslck. 

teXTEkNAL,  Iks-tJr'nal,  a.  Outward,  not 
proceeding  from  itself,  opposite  to  internal ; 
having  the  betward  appearance. 

EXTERNALLY,  *k8-teVnal4,  od.  Out- 
wardly. 

To  EXTIL,  ik-stir,  o.  «.    to  drop  or  distil 

from.  •       -    .      * 

tRXTCLLATION,  ek-stil-A'shua,  a.  The  act 

of  falling  in  drops. 

To  EXTIM ULATE,  Sk-stlm'u-late,  e.  a.  To 
prick*  to  incite  by  stimulation. 

EXTIMULATION,  Ik-stfa-u-la'shun,  s. 
Pungency,  power  of  exciting  motion  or  sensa- 
tion. 

EXTINCT,  ?k-8tkgkt',  a.408.ExtingnUhed, 
quenched,  pat  oat ;  without  succession ;  abo- 
lished, oat  of  forge. 

EXTINCTION,  Ik-stlngk'shln,  $.  408.  The 
act  of  quenching  or  extinguishing ;  tbe  state 
of  being  quenched  ;  destruction ;   excision, 

W^^rmSumH,  ^k^tln^wtBb,  t>.  tt.  To 
put  oat,  to  quench  ;  to  suppress,  to  destroy. 

MtlNGUTSHABLE,  &*ti*Vfewl§b-t.Jft, 
a.  40£L  That  may  be  duenched  or  destroyed. 

hollow  cone  ptot ottfti  a  candle  w  fttteneh  U. 

xtOTtaGuifeHrti^ 

s.  Extinction,  supip&ssiou,  act  of  qoeucbing j 

9*8 


cate,  to  rdot  out. 
To  EXTIRPATE,  fc-s&Vftte,  t.  a. 

ro«»t  out,  to  exscind/       .      . » k  .  ^ 

EXTIRPATION, Ik ^tftf^stuit,  #.    the 

act  of  rooting  ouL  exckioik 
feXTIRPATOR,  Ik-atfr'pl-tm-,  t.  16%  ofcl. 

One  who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 
To  EXTOL,  ek-8tolJ,  ©.  a.  466.    To  praise, 

to  magnify,  to  celebrate. 
EXTOLLER,  eks-toHur,  *.    A  praieer,  a 

magnifier*         -       *     .        . 
EXTORSIVE,  eWtorslv,e.  158.428.  Hay. 
'  ing  the  quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 
EXTORSflViaY,  Ik^tor'srv-le,  od.    In  ah 

extorsive  manner,  by  violence. 
To  EXTORT,  Ska-tort',  v.  a.   to  draw  by 

force,  to  force  away,  to  wrest,  to  wring  from 

one  ;  to  gain  by  violence  or  oppression,  or  by 

To  EXTORT,  extort',  r.  a.  To  practiae  ocv 

pressioti  and  violence,  or  nsory. 
EXTORTER,  eks-tor'tur, «.  96.    One  who 

practises  oppression. 
EXTORTION,  eks-tor'shun,  *.    the  act  or 

practice  of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapacity^ 

or  asury  j  force  by  which  any  thing  is  unjustly 

EXT<HOTONER,  eks-tfVasrin-ur,  *  Om 
who  practises  extortion.  ^ 

To  EXTRACT*  eka-trakf,  e. «.  to  draw 
eat  of  something ;  to  draw  by  chymioal  ope- 
ration $  to  take  from  something ;  to  select  and 
abstract  from  a  larger  treatise. 

EXTRACT,  ikrtrlkt,  s.  402.  Tbto  dobim** 
extracted,  Ike  chief  parts  drawn  from  any 
thing  c  die  thief  heads  drawn  frbta  a  book. 

EXTRACTION,  eWtrakshua,  a.  The  act 
of  drawing  one  pert  oat  of  a  Wrapenttd-;  de» 
rivation  trom  an  original,  lineage,  descent* 

EXTRACTOR,  iks-trlk'tir.  $ .  The  pereoa 
or  Instreraent  by  which  anV'thing  b  extracted. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  ^ks-trA-^i-diah'al,  a. 
Out  of  the  regular  ceur«e  of  legal  prceedtafe. 

EXTRA!ltnnCIAtoY,Mts^i4-jo^!rik'ai4, 
od.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  ordinary 
couhe  of  ieval  ^rWMWrV.  ^ 

EXTRAMISSfON,  ^ttrtrt iftfe^wn,  a.  tbe 
act  of  emitting  ou^w^rlh. 

EXtHAMTJNBAWE,  -ete-hftcttfei'daxie,  a. 
Beydtld  \he  Tefge  of  4lse  meWfal^orld. 

EXTltAIvEOUS,  eWtt&feHla,  a.  BUba#- 
ing  to  a  different  substance :  fdretgn, 

EXTRAORDINARILY,  AM4Hdi^i4r4- 
le,  ad.  874.  In  a  eoanner  out  ef  tbe  com- 
mon method  and  order;  •aetoatoefaly,  fMW- 
cularly,  eminentrr. 

EXTRAORWNARINESS,iks-tror'(^wnlrw 

e-nea,  *.    Uncotnmonneea,  eaiaoaoe,  €0- 

rDarkableneea.  .  %      .  •*    lt     >   ^ 

EXTRAORDINARY,  eWbVde^iar4,  a. 
Difference  from  common  order  and  method  ; 
emiaam,  reaiaaka^k»,tDore  than  cemavm. 
IJ  Taart  is  a  vulgar  e**eane*»*km  ef  m»  werd, 

better  oronuacUdon  which  preserves  the  <*»*%  xT^rdl- 
fen  tSOrHrmm^f  Wkehat  'spsmmW  tmtksal/S. 
maa^taeremwam>aef  !be<  assii 
to  b*  heard  with  Ave  symmtes.  #♦. 


EXU  J3YE 

fair  Iff,  ife  lwS-tnae  Ifl,  tip  173,  hitt  |7|^tt  290— p^W  M3-4M*  W  *M«  4C9. 

abundant,  snperfluowsjy  p]enteo«e>  abound- 
ing  m  the  utmost  degree. 
EXUBERANTLY,  3gz-i*e-rant-le,  ad.  A- 

buudantlv. 


EXTRAP  AROCHIAL,  fa4ra-n4r-o'ke.al, 

e,  Not  comprehended  within  any  parish. 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL,  4ks-tra-pro-v1n'- 
■hAl,*.  Not  within  the  fame  province. 

EXTRAREGULAR,  ia^tra^r*tfa-lar,  a. 
"Hot  comprehended  within  a  rale. 

UTRAVAGANCE,  Ika-tr*v<-e<nse, ) 

BTOA  V  AGANCY,  eks-travl-gin-sJ:,  J** 
Excursion  or  tally  beyond  prescribed  omits ; 
InegularHy,  wiMness  ;  waste,  vain  aitd  super- 
fluous expense.         ^ 

HfcntAT  AG  ANT,  &»Wa-gaat,  a.  Wan- 
define;  out  of  his  bounds ;  rowing  beyond  just 
laVar  prescribed  toethads  ;  irregular,  wild ; 


ii,  prodigal,  eseoiy  expensive. 

EXTRAVAGANTLY,  e^trlv'i-gtnt-le, 
a*!.  In  an  extravagant  maimer,  wildly ;  ex- 
pensively, luxuriously*  wastefully. 

BCTRAVAGANTNBB8,  &e4r*v4-9£at'- 
■ie,o.  Baoeao,  excursion  beyond  limits. 

*>  KXTRAV  AGATE,  Sks-trav^-gate,  v.  «. 
To  wander  oat  of  limits. 

EXTRAVASATED,  frs-triVva-aa-ted.  a. 
Forced  oat  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

EXTRAVASATION,  &a^v*-sa'abta. «. , 
The  act  of  forcing,  or  state  of  being  forced 
aat  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

EXTRAVEN  A^iks-txAv^-nite,  a.    Let 

oat  of  the  veins.       ^        M     . 
EXTRA  VERSION,  gkfl-tii-v|rJBhun,  #.  The 

set  of  throwing  out.     . 
EXTRAWHT,  eks-trW,  par*.  Extracted. 
KJEfWEME,  ta-trenie',  a.  Greatest,  of  the 

highest  degree ;  utmost ;   last,  that  beyond 

which  these  is  nothing ;  pressing  to  the  utmost 

EXTREME,  lks^fcf4mV,  *.  Utmost  point, 
hjgbest  degree  o/  any  thing;  points  at  the 
rosiest  ^sstabee  fsom  each  ether, 


To  EXUBERATE,  fez-Jrt>fe-rate,  t.  a.    To 

abound  in  the  bignest  degree. 
EXUCCOUMk-sto&ia.  Without  juice, 

dry. 

tT  This  ward  and  the  three  following,  with  e*vjw- 
roo/e,  exuperance,  and  eauscltate,  by  servilely  fol- 
lowing' an  erroneous  Latin  oilhography,  are  liable  ie 
an  improper  pronunciation.— 8««  Exiccate* 

EXUDATION,  Ik'afi-da'shun,  *.   The  act  of 
emitting  in  sweat ;  the  matter  issuing  out  by 


sweat  from  any  body 
To  EXUDATE,  Sk-en'date,*)  v. 


n.  To  sweat 
out,  to  issue 


extremity 
EXTREMELY,  jki-frenie'le,  ad.     In  the 

tnsnoet  degree;  very  reach,  greatly. 
EXTREMITY.  iks-treWe-te,  «.  The  ntmost 

point, the higpest  degree;  the  points  in  the 

utmost  degree  of  opposition ;  remotest  patts, 

parts  at  the  greatest  distance;  the  utmost 

violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 
To  EXTRICATE,  eWtre-kite,  e.  a.  To  die- 

embarrass,  to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state  of 

fJ™c/frlON.  &n.trt-ka/fnjta,  #.  The 
act  of  diaentangnitg. 

EXTRINSICAL,  ek^trk'se-kil,  a.  Exter- 
nal, oatsraid ;  not  intrinsick. 

^XTRINSICALLY,  eks-trin^-kil^,  orf. 
Froas  without.    m        m     . 

JtXTWNaiCK,  iM'trin*,  a.  Outward, 
external. 

Ife  EPCTttUCT,  &-**&*>•  a.  To  build,  to 
raise,  to  form. 

f3&RWTQR9&k~s!rikttir,*.  A  builder, 
a  fabricator. 

T»MXMKVWito+**M*e',+.  ••  To  thrust 

EXXRUglQJtf,  eks-Uo^ekria,  *.  The  act  of 

thrusting  or  dnritig  out. 
attJTUBERANC^^tu^dbfleA  Knots, 

asn^RR^CE^^n^be-rlniie,  s.    Owe- 

growth,  superfluous  abaadance,  luxuriance.        ^A  «•»<»*«*,  »  «^,  -. 
ttVtER ANT,  efip-uJbe-rdnt, «.  470.  Over-  g     deprived  of  sushi. 


To  EXUDE,  eVsjide', 

by  sweat. 
EXAJLCERATE,  ka-ol'se-rate,  e.  a.    To 

make  sore  with  an  ulcer:  to  corrode,  to  enrage, 
EXULCERATION,    i!u-ul-4-«fohun,    9. 

Tlie  beginning  erosion  which  forms  an  ulcer  ; 

exacerbation,  corrosion. 
EXULCERATORY,   e^ul'se-ri-tflr-e,   a. 

51$.    Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 
To  EXULT,  ggz-ulf ,  v.  a.  To  rejoice  above 

measure,  to  triumph. 
EXULTANCE,  Igz-ul'tlnje,  #.    Traaiport, 

doy,  triumph. 
LULTATION,   eWuMa'snin,   s.     Joy, 
lOWPPbi  jfpturous  dejieht 
To  EXUND  ATE,  Igi-un'date,  v.  n.  To  over- 

^ow*  * 

EXUND ATION,  *ks*fc-daV>hun,  s.  Over- 

flow,  abundance. 

EXUPERABLE,  &-6u'per4-bl,    a.     Con- 
querable, superable,  vincible. 

EXUPERANl^  ^^npex-teaa,  #.    Oriir< 

balance,  greater  nroforttoe. 
EXUPERAMT.   ik-si'plt-raii^   a.     Over- 

balancing,  bavin*  eV9w)«_p/ojDOJition. 
To  EXUSCITATE,  ak-aOs'fit-taie,  a.  a*   To 

stir  up,  to  rouse. 
EXUSTION,  igz^us'Ash&o,  a.    The  aot  of 

burning  up,  oonssnaptitai  hy  tire. 
EXUVIJC,  jga4fee-e,.s.    Cast  akin,  eaal 

shells,  whatever  is  shed  by  animals. 
EYA8,  fts,  a.    A  young  mast*  jafit  UMn 

from  the  nest. 
EY ASMU8KCT,  tea-nisVUt, /;    A  younK 

unfledged  male  hawk  ;  *  raw  y«>ung  fcJMr.  ' 
EYE,  I,  8.   The  oheolete  p4uml  Eyne  ;  jjqw 

Eyes.    The  organ  of  vision;  aspect,  refsani  j 

notice,  attention,  observation  ;  sigU,  vjc)#  ; 

any  thing  iormed  like  an  e>*  ;  s1'^  »M'-*«1  *'«'- 

foratiou;asmall  catch  iulo  whicb.a  IiouJl  git*, 

bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  of  colour. 
To  EYE,  La.  a.  To  watch,  t9  keep  In  ,1  ifijv. 
To  EYE,  1,  e.  a.  To  appear,  to  ahour,  tp  pear 

an  anpearance. 
EYEBALL,  ilAwl,  t.  The  apple  of  the  rye 
EYEBRJGHT,  l^Hte,  s.    A»  ^erJ>- 
EYEBROW,  l'broti, «.  The  hai<jr  *rch  mm 

she  eye. 
EYEDROP,  4'drwp.s.  A  tear. 
EYEGLANCE,  1'gjanae,  s.  Qnjlck.pqllce  Qf 

the  eye. 
EVEOLABS,  Vglaa,  s.  SpeotaoJea,  g laaa  W 

assist  the  sight. 

£YEIJESS,ttk,«.  Without  ej^aigji^aa, 


FAB  PAC 

*T  550.  Fate  78,  fir  77,  All  88,  fitt  81— mi  OS,  met 05— pine  105,  pin  107— oolfifr,  mire  lftft, 


EYELET,  hit,  «.    A  hole  through  which 

light  may  enter ;  any  small  perforation. 
EYELID,  Hid, «.  The  membrane  that  shut* 

over  the  eye. 
EYESERVANT,  Islr-vint,  *.    A  ■errant 

that  works  only  while  watched. 
EYESERVICE,  I'sir-rls,  «.    Service  per- 

formed  only  under  inspection. 
EYESHOT;  r*sh6t,  *.   Sight,  dance,  view. 
EYESIGHT,  I'slte,  «.  Sight  of  the  eye. 
EYESORE,  I'sore,  s.    Something  offensive 

to  the  sight. 
EYESPOTTED,  i'sp6t-3d, a.  Marked  with 

spots  like  eyes. 
EYESTRINO,  i'strmg,  a.   The  string  of  the 

eve 
EYETOOTH,  1'tootA,  #.    The  tooth  on'the 

upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the  grinders, 

the  fang. 
EYEWINK,  twink,  ».  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or 

token. 
EYEWITNESS,  Uwlt-nis,  a.     An  ocular 

evidence,  one  who  gives  testimony  of  facts 

seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
EYRE,  are,  s.  269.    The  court  of  justices 

itinerants. 
EYR Y,  a*re,  # .  200.  The  place  where  birds 

of  prey  build  their  nests  and  hatch. 


»•»•*«■ 
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F. 

FABACEOUS,fl-ba'ahe-us,a.  S67.  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  bean. 

FABLE,  nVbl.  a.  406.  A  feigned  story  in- 
tended to  enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fic- 
tion in  general ;  the  series  or  contexture  of 
events  which  constitute  a_poem  ;  a  lie. 

To  FABLE,  ftol,  tn  si.  To  feign,  to  write 
not  truth,  but  fiction ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 

To  FABLE,  fa'bl,  •.  a.  To  feign ;  to  tell  a 
falsity. 

FABLED,  fVbl'd,  a.  860.  Celebrated  in 
fables. 

FABLER,  nVbl-ur,  *.  A  dealer  in  fiction. 

To  FABRICATE,  fftb're-kate,  v,  a.  To  build, 
to  construct,  to  forge,  to  devise  falsely*. 

FABRICATION,  fab-i4-ka'shun,  #.    The 

act  of  building. 
FABRICK.  fib'tfk,  or  nVbrlk,  *.   A  build- 

ing,  an  edifice ;  any  system  or  compages  of 

matter. 

&  The  a  in  this  word  seems  floating  between  long 
and  short  qaantity,  as  it  was  In  the  Latin  Fabrica.  I 
have,  like  Mr.  F heridan,  made  it  short;  for  though 
Latin  words  of  two  syllables,  when  adopted  info  Eng- 
lish, always  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel 
generally  long,  as  basts,  focus,  quota,  fce.j  when 
words  of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  but  one  conso- 
nant in  the  middle,  are  anglicised  by  redadnt;  them  to 
two  syllables,  as  the  penultimate  in  snch  Latin  words 
Is  generally  abort,  ami  the  aeeent  of  consequence  ante 
penultimate,  the  first  vowel  in  the  English  word  is 
generally  short,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  an. 
tepenaUimate  accent  In  oar  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
word  from  whence  it  is  derived:  thus  Iba  Latin 
MOmitms,  reduced  to  the  English  ARmkk,  has  the  irat 
vowel  short,  though  long  In  Latin,  because  we  think  it 
abort  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin:  the  same  may  be 
obMrvedef  the  words  ./tori*  vivid,  and  livid,  from 


the  iMlitJtortdus.  vividus,  and  lirafav.  Thus,  thwack 
Fabrica  might  have  the  first  vowel  long  in  Latin,  yet 
as  we  always  pronounce  it  short  in  the  BagJish  pro- 
nunciation of  that  language,  so,  when  it  is  redaced  to 
the  English  Fabric  k,  ft  teems  agreeable  to  this  asage 
to  make  the  first  syllable  short. 

Authority  seems  Likewise  to  favour  this  pronuncia- 
tion ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nam*, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  by 
the  position  of  the  aeeent,  Bailey,  are  for  the  aahort ; 
and  Buehanan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  can  guess  by 
accent,  Dr.  Ash  and  Entick,  for  the  long  «.— See  Prin- 
ciples, 3  o.  544. 
To  FABRICK,  fabrik,  e.  a.    To  build,  to 

form,  to  construct. 
FABULIST,  filb'u-llst,  $.  A  writer  of  tablet. 
FABULOSITY,  fab-n-loVe-ti,  s.  Lyingness, 

fulness  of  stories. 
FABULOUS,  fab'u-lus,  a.   Feigned,  full  of 

fables. 
FABULOUSLY,  fib'u-lus-le,  ad.  In  fiction. 
FACE,  fase,  a.  The  visage ;  the  countenance; 
the  surface  of  any  thing ;  the  front  or  forepart 
of  any  thine ;  state  of  affairs  ;  appearance  ; 
confidence,  boldness ;  distortion  of  the  face. 
—Face  to  Face,  when  both  parties  are  present, 
without  the  interposition  or  other  bodies. 
To  FACE,  Ase,  v.  a.  To  carry  a  false  ap- 
pearance ;  to  turn  the  face,  to  come  in  front. 
To  FACE,  Ase,  9.  a.    To  meet  in  front,  to 
oppose  with  confidence ;  to  oppose  with  im- 
pudence ;  to  stand  opposite  to ;  to  cover  with 
an  additional  superficies. 

FACELESS,  faaelee,  a.  Without  a  face. 
FACEP  AINTER,  fWpWtfir, a.  A  drawer 

of  portraits. 
FACEPAINTING,  lase'pane-tlng,  a.    The 

art  of  drawing  portraits. 
FACETIOUS,   ft-se'ahu*,  a.   SOS.     Gay, 

cheerful,  lively.       .... 
FACETIOUSLY , fft-ae'shus-le, am\   Gayly, 

cheerfully. 
FACETIOUSNESS,  fa-se'shfts-nev.Cheer- 

ful  wit,  mirth. 
FACILE,  fas'sll,a.  140.   Easy,  performable 

with  little  labour ;  pliant,  flexible,  easily  per- 
suaded. 
To  FACILITATE,  fii-sil'e-tate,  r.  a.    To 

make  easy,  to  free  from  difficulty. 
FACILITY,  tit-sil'e-te,  *.    Easiness  to  be 

performed,  freedom  from  difficulty  ;  readiness 

ill  performing,  dexterity;   yfcioas  ductility, 

easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  easiness  of  access, 

affability. 
FACINERIOUS,^fl4-ne're-ua,  a.  Wicked. 
EACING,  fa'sing,  *.  An  ornamental  coreiing. 
FACINOROUS,  fa-suVo-ros,  a.    Wicked, 

atrocious,  detestably  bad. — See  Sonorous. 
FACINOROUSNESS,   l*-sk'o-rujMt£a,  a. 

Wickedness  in  a  high  degree. ,     . 
FACT,  fakt,».  A  thing  done;  reality ,  not 

supposition ",  action,  deed. 
FACTION,  fak'shon,  a.  A  party  in  a  state  • 

tumult,  discord,  dissension. 
FACTIONARY,  tlk'shftB-tr-c,  «.    A  party 

man. 
FACTIOUS,   fi&kthns,  a.  SOS.    Giren  to 

faction,  loud  and  violent  in  a  party. 
FACTIOUSLY,  ftk'riius-le,  ad.    In  a  man. 

ner  criminally  (dissensions* 
FACTIOUSNESS,  fak4h&a-ne*,  s.  Inclina- 
tion to  publick  dissension.  • 
FACTITIOUS,  (ak-tfcb'us,  a.  Made  by  art, 

in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by  nature. 


FAI  FA1 
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FACTOR,  Alitor,  «.  106.  An  agent  for 
mother,  a  substitute. 

FACTORY,  Aktar4,  i .  657.  A  house  or 
district  inhabited  by  traders  in  a  distant  coun- 
try; the  traders  embodied  in  one  place. 

FACTOTUM,  fik-totom, «.  A  serrant  em- 
ployed alike  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

FACTURE,  ftlrtshnre, «.  469.  The  act  or 
Banner  of  making  any  thing. 

FACULTY,  fak'ul-te,  «.  The  power  of  doing 
any  thing,  ability  ;  powers  of  the  mind,  ima- 
gination, reason,  memory ;  a  knack,  dexterity ; 
power,  authority  ',  privilege,  right  to  do  any 
thing ;  faculty,  In  an  university,  denotes  the 
masters  and  professors  of  the  several  sciences. 

FACUND,OTftnd,c.544.    Eloquent 


fc^Dr.  Joaaaoa  hat  plaeed  tb*  accent  ©o  the  lstt  svl- 
mWe  both  of  thb  word  and  Jocund:  In  which  he  Is 
renal  ileiit,  bat  contrary  both  to  custom  and  to  English 
easlngj.  Hr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  oa  the  first 
syQakie  of  Jocund,  and  on  the  last  of  this  word.  l"he 
reason  are  me  same  far  secentlag  both ;  they  both 
eaaae  from  the  Latin  facumdvs  and  jocumdms;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  inrariable  rale  in  oar  lan- 


than  that  of  remeriag  the  accent  higher  when 
we  adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  It  of  iu 
letter  syllables.— See  Jcodtmp. 

To  F ADDLE,  tfd'dl,  *,  *.  406.  To  trifle,  to 

toy,  to  play. 
To  FADE,   Ade,  v.  *.  75.    To  hand  from 

greater  to  less  vigour ;  to  tend  from  a  brighter 

to  a  weaker  colour ;  to  wither  as  a  vegetable ; 

to  die  away  gradually ;  to  be  natural*  not 

durable,  to  be  transient. 
To  FADE,  Ade,  v.  a.  To  wear  away ;  to  re- 
*  dace  to  languor. 
Tn  FADGE,  Adje,  v.*.    To  suit,  to  fit;  to 

agree,  not  to  quarrel ;  to  succeed,  to  bit. 
FJECKS,  fe'sfie,  #.  90.    Excrements,  lees, 

sediments  and  settlings. 
To  FAG,  fig,  ©. «.    To  grow  weary,  to  faint 

with  weariness. 
FAGEND,  fig-end',  # .  The  end  of  a  web  of 

doth ;  the  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 
FAGOT,  fajr/fit,  #.  86,  160.    A  bundle  of 

sticks  bound  together  for  the  fire ;  a  soldier 

uambered  m  the  muster-roll,  but  not  really 


Td  FAGOT,  Af/ut,  «.«.  To  tie  up,  to  bundle. 

lb  FAIL,  Ale,  v.  n.  208.  To  be  deficient,  to 
cease  from  former  plenty,  to  fall  short ;  to  be 
extinct,  to  cease  to  be  produced ;  to  perish,  to 
be  lost ;  to  decay,  to  oecKne,  to  languish ;  to 
miss,  not  to  produce  its  effect ;  to  miss,  not  to 
succeed  in  a  design  j  to  be  deficient  in  duty. 

To  FAIL,  Ale,,  v.  a.  To  desert,  not  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  or  supply ;  not  to  assist,  to 
neglect,  to  omit  to  help ;  to  omit,  not  to  per- 
form ;  to  be  wanting  to. 

FAIL,  Ale,  t .  Miscarriage ;  omission ;  de- 
fieience,  want. 

FAILING,  Altng,  «•  Deficiency,  imperfec- 
tion,Japse. 

FAILURE,  Ale'ynre,  «.  118.  Deficience, 
cessation ;  omission,  non-performance,  slip ; 
a  lapse,  a  slight  fault. 

FAIN,  Ane,  o.  309.  Glad,  merry,  cheerful, 
fund ;  forced,  obliged  compelled. 

FAIN,  Ane,  ad.  Gladly,  very  desirously. 

To  FAINT.  Ant,  v.  n.  202.  To  lose  the  ani- 
mal functions,  to  sink  motionless ;  to  grow 
feeble  ;  to  sink  iiito  dYjecti  n. 

To  FAINT,  Ant,  e.  o.  To  deject,  to  depress, 
10  tntVcbie. 
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FAINT,  Ant,  a.    Languid ;  not  bright  i  not 

loud ;  feeble  of  body  ;  cowardly  ;  depressed  ; 

not  vigorous,  not  active. 
FAINTHEARTED,  Ant-hirt'id,  a.Coward- 

ly,  timorous. 
FAINTHEARTEDLY,  Ant-blrfid-le,  ad. 

Timorously.  .     •       • 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS,  Ant-hirt'ed-nes, 

i.  Cowardice,  tiraorousness* 
FAINTING,  Anting,  s.  Deliqninm, 

rarv  loss  of  animal  motion. 
FAINTISHNESS,  Ant1ah-nls? «. 

in  a  slight  degree,  incipient  debility. 

FAINTLING,  Anting,  a.  Timorous,  feeble* 
minded. 

FAINTLY,  AntQi,  «a\    Feebly,  languidly ; 

"    timorously,  with  dejection,  without  spirit. 

FAINTNESS,  Ant'nis,  «.  Languor,  feeble- 
ness, want  of  strength ;  inactivity,  want  of 
vigour,  ttroorousness,  dejection. 

FAINTY,  Ante,  a.  Weak,  feeble,  languid. 

YJ  This  word  is  mocb  In  mse  In  the  West  of  England, 
and  Is  perfectly  provincial. 

FAIR,  Are,  a.  202.  Beautiful,  handsome  ; 
not  black,  not  brown,  white  in  the  complexion; 
clear,  not  cloudy,  not  foul,  not  tempestuous ; 
favourable,  prosperous  ;  likely  to  succeed ; 
equal,  just ;  not  effected  by  any  insidious  or 
unlawful  methods ;  not  practising  any  fraudu- 
lent or  insidious  arts  ;  open,  direct ;  gentle, 
not  compulsory ;  mild,  not  severe ;  equitable, 
not  injurious. 

FAIR,  Are.  ad.  Gently,  decently ;  civilly ; 
successfully  ;  on  good  terms. 

FAIR,  Are,  # .  A  beauty,  elliptically  a  fair 
woman  ;  honesty,  just  dealing. 

FAIR,  Are, #.  An  finnnal  or  stated  meeting 
of  buyers  and  sellers. 

FAIRING,  Areing,*.  A  present  given  at 
a  fair. 

FAIRLY,  Arele,  ed.  Beautifully ;  comme- 
diously,  conveniently ;  honestly,  JQ'tty  ;  in- 
genuously, plainly,  openly;  candidly,  without 
sinistrous  interpretations  ;  without  blots ; 
completely,  without  any  deficiency. 

FAIRNESS,  Are'hes,  i .  Beauty,  elegance 
of  form  ;  houesty,  candour,  ingenuity. 

FAIRSPO&EN.  Are'spo-k'n,  «.  10S.  Civil 
in  language  and  address. 

FAIRY,  A7re,  «.  A  kind  of  fabled  beings 
supposed  to  appear  in  a  diminutive  human 
form ;  an  elf,  a  my  ;  enchantress. 

FAIRY,  A're,  a.  Given  by  fairies ;  belong- 
ing to  fairies. 

FAIRYSTONE,  AVe-stone,  «.  A  stone 
found  in  gravel-pits. 

FAITH,  At*,  «.  Belief  of  the  revealed 
truths  of  religion;  the  system  of  revealed 
troths  held  by  the  Christian  church  ;  trust  in 
God ;  tenet  held  *,  trust  in  the  honesty  or  vc* 
racity  of  another ;  fidelity,  unshaken  adhe- 
rence ;  honour,  social  confidence ;  sincerity, 
honesty,  veracity  ;  promise  given. 

FAITHBREACH,  Aift'bretsh,  *.  Breach  of 
fidelity,  perfidy. 

FAITHFUL,  AtsVful,  a.  Firm  in  adherence 
to  the  truth  of  religion  ;  of  true  fidelity,  loyal, 
true  to  allegiance ;  honest,  upright,  wittaut 
fraud  ;  observant  of  compact  or  promise. 

FAITHFULLY,  Afh'fal-4,  erf.  With  firm 
belief  in  religion ;  with  full  confidence  in  Ood; 


under,  to  be  subject  to,  to  He  ranged  VJlrfh.— 
To  Fail  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt,  to  rush 
against. 

To  FALL,  fill,  c.  a.  To  cVroVtolet  flflt ;  to 
•ink,  to  depress  j  \b  trlrhinhni  ih  Vklne,  to  let 
•ink  in  price ;  to  cut  dawn,  ¥.6  Yell',  toyfean, 
to  bring  forth. 

FALL,  fill,  s.  The  ttct  fcf  flftrpjflhfc  fr^rrt'on 
high  ;  the  act  of  tumhfiifg  tYoYn  bri  erect  jM»s- 
ture  ;  death,  overthrew  *  rum,  WssoWmJn ; 
downfal,  loss  of  greatness,  'decTerflrfrtfl  from 
eminence,  dewdtfidn',  dfmntoftet*,  tfc£reket 
of  price ;  declination  or  riiitrfrrtftton  of  attend, 
close  to  music* ;  dedHWtyt  sjup  descent', 
Cataract,  cascade;  theoutMoj  ecqrreptintb 
anjv  water ;  autumn,  the  fail  of  the  leaf,  any 
thing  that  falls  in  great  quantities  i  the  act  of 
.  felling  or  cutting  ddwn.   . 

FALLACIOUS,  faJ-li'ehrja,  d,  fctt.    fcrd- 
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dkidng  mistakes,  lAahistioaJ,  dtfceitfol,  soock* 

ins;  eipectation.  4      . 

FALfcAClOUSLY,  fW4aViWa-li,  «aW    tit 

phistiaHlbrj  witfc  parooee  JO  dtWl*    # 
FALLACIOUSNBS8,    SU-WaMMts,    #. 

FALLA^/wIShiX  «    Sof^W,  iosjiftftl 
ertiicei  dlteitfM  argoaset*jh 

FALLIBILITY,  ititlt*?l  •*«*,  «i    IMk- 

ftevs  iti  bH  IWe$rvt)a* 
FALLIBLE^  ttl1^blfn406i  UaUeJoefrow. 

FALLIl^GBICItNfiSaS  AMfanlMlft*  »• 

ITjc  epllebif,  atiteiM  ib  vftttt  tbe  ttittaht 
Is  wllfteo!  arty  WlHtfbf  d*JbrH*i  1*  bNfc  bf 
hit  sense*;  WW  raits  ft*** 
FALLOW,  fttto,  4.    Pll*  ftt,  <*  l***  /4i* 

Irtw  ^  wfstivjeju,  Mil  to  rest  Sntev  nM  vsAin  of 
dilate;  tttoukhW!;  tat  Mt  ebvhed*  «nBlou*he^> 

FALLOW,  fill! «.  K»  6w5nd  pW*k^, 
in  order  ts)  fee  ploagmra  agaiftj  j  greaad  4ytHg 

V*  FALLOW,  ftllcv, *  ft.   T*  fdtfttgll  i*  «t» 


FAL  FJUVI 

W  SitVFlttf  71,  fifftr^dA  Sly  till  •tu*M§f  a*rt^f*fcM»,|lfcil#r^^l^«4Te  JW, 

*\t\  strle*  adherence   to  duty  j   lidfWel/  J 
honestly j  confidently,  steadily. 

FAITHFULNESS,  AM'fl&l-a&aj it.  HdtUfttt, 

▼errftiW  ;  adherence  todtity,  loyally. 
FAITHLESS.  f&M'll*,  a.  Without  belief  in 

the  resedleH  trdths  of  rertglbhj  unconverted  ; 

perfidious,  disloyal,  not  true  to  dot* . 
FAlTri  LHSSM  fe»,filMl&-lilsj».Treicher> , 

perfidy  ;  unbelief  at  to  revealed  religion. 
FALCATE,  ftl-kltfe',  «\  84.  A  hdrie  U  skid 

to  make  falcades  when  he  throws  himself  upon 

Ms  Hiunehes  two  or  three  times,  As  in  very 

quick  curvets. 
FALCATED,  AlfcU&l;  d.  84.    Hooted, 

bent  Jike  a  scythe. 
FALCATION,  lH-kVahon, ».  S4.  Crooked- 

nest. 
FALCHION^  fal'shuu,  #.  84.  A  short  crook- 
.  ed  swort},  a  scimitar. 

FALCON,  fawfco,  t.  Si)  170.  A  hawk  train- 
ed for  sport ;  a  soft  of  cannon. 
FALCONER^  (aVkn-ur,  «.  08.    One  who 

breeds  and  trains  hawks. 
FALCONBT\<iTc6-ii#t,*.  A  sort  of  oMuftncfe. 

FALDSTOOL,  fttd'stool,  s.  A  kM  df  atool 

blatcd  at  thb  soutH  side  of  Hie  aiter*  at  which 

the  kings  of  England  kneH  at  their  eDronatfoh. 
Tb  FALL,  rail,  r.  n. ;  prrt.  I  Ml ;  to>kp**%d 

Mf.  I  haVe  Fallen  or  Falrt.    To  drop  Iron  a 

nikher  place ;  to  dtop  r>om  an  erect  to  a  ptone 

tratute ;  to  dro\)  rt|ni  form  the  Wee ;  to  pfcss 

at  the  outlet,  as  a  river ;  to  apostatize,  td  We- 

1)art  frohi  faith  or  goodness  ;  to  die  by  Vto- 
ence ;  to  be  degraded  from  a  high  station  ; 
to  enter  into  hay  state  worse  than  the  fortneY ; 
to  decrease  in  value,  to  bear  less  price*  t<>  hap- 
pen, to  befall  j  to  conie  by  chance,  lo  Ueht  on  \ 
to  come  oy  any  mischance  to  aiiy  new  posst'*- 
aqr ;  to  become  the  property  of  any  one  py 
lot,  chance,  inheritance ;  to  be  borne,  to  he 
yeaned. — To  Fall  away ,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt- 
to  change  allegiance.— To  Fall  bfttk,  to  Ml  of 
a  pro  mist  or  purpose,  to  Vecede,  to  rfVe  way. 
—To  Fall  down,  to  prostrate  himselAn'avloYa- 
tion,  to  sink,  not  to  stand,  to  bend  as  a  Sup- 
pliant—To Fall/rtm,  to  revolt,  to  crfedkrtTVdm 
tdtjefenoe.— To  Fall  tit,  *ft<*6^uT>  VoHiOiHe'i^ei 
to  comply,  to  yield  fo.^-To  Fall  off,  to  Sepa- 
rate, to  apotthtiee.— To  Fall  ots  to  bfegrll 
eagerly  to  do.  any  things  to  make  an  aasaulu — 
To  Fan  oSrer,  to  revurt,  to  desert  rrOm.orre  *fcte 
to  the  otheT.— »ro  Fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar, 
to  happen,  to  befall.— Tq  Tall .  to,  to>  oegiu 
•rly  to  eat,  to  apply  himself  to. — To  Fall 


>®mifffflk 


k   ftiTrenfieaa, 

FALSE,  raise,  a.    Not  morally  true,  ex- 

firesstna  that  whiah  is  not  thaawflt  \  not  s^bjr* 

sieally  true,  conceiving  that  wiiscli  (foes  not 

exiVt ;  .  treacherous  :    perfroious.   trauoroul ; 

,  countirfeiL  ftf pocruicaL  not  real 

FAL^ErtEARTEb,  Sfee-ilrt^,  -  A._ 

_  ch«rouS|iierfidious,  (Jeceitl'ul,  Whow-. 

FAI^finOOUjIilseliud,  #.  Waotoftrot^ 

waat  of  veracit/  %  want  of  htmestyi  trcaeherf  $ 

a  lie^  a  false  assertion. 

£3*  tiiia  woi  A,  by  the  parsimony  pt  Mnlera.  h  ofcesi 
•¥«U  WnabYft  tat-  \.  Tiiet-  bit)  STrVrB  \hk\  iWrrml 
the  word  with  e  makes  it  Wm  ft  •*  ^f6MHHt€i  In 
mH«%tv1aoTfl  ««imt  %Oo'da  auttiA>V  itteotieov 
sition  of  the  word ;  and  it  may  Jp«  aatwartfl  ttiat 
•pelMnf  It  ynh^u|  thpje  m^lrrijt  ^lajMe  co  a  i 


nuniiaiion,  by  ioifotnf;  tire  i\hh  ^to*«h*f :  Tf.  ft«re- 
fove.  the  fc&fnpdlAWsii  YWnt  w  bA(KfVIS>4A  TJtroYe  i(ha 
^•Orfl  eah  Vt  sVonoahekd  w«b  atotfiia^tlt,^  tUM» 
be  preatiincd  to  the  tqr%.,af|4  1wc  eta(as  of.  aiatatak* 
will  av  Haa^   <B«t  IfousehtU  -ud  Bugkheed. 

FALSELY,  false  le.  arf.  Contrarily «•<»**, 

la^VrtiU  jewwrte^Jy,  bjr  ^atatalti^  s^bti* 

odsiji  QT»ca4rVF*ly>  %     .  ,     . 

FALSBNfiSBt  filsoMa\  ♦,    5oMmiie<y  to 

trvth  {  warrfof  veraortyv  vtoUttwsj  ut  jwotatae  ; 

(hipftettjs  deceit  *  *tbaefae«y»  4iertMyt  aUsiier- 

OuaiiesSi  .,    ^  -*t- 

F A  L8IFIA«l^^ae^fU-W,  a\  Mft»  iia- 

^bte  to  tie  cowjrteffeitpH .       ^ 
F  AUHFiC  ATIO^-fit-fliKfe^fehin,  «.  Hm 

act  of  eourrterfettiBg  arty  thftsg  *savM4s>«aake 

it  appear  what  it  is  nob 
PAl&fWIa,  $4Ve-f^  ^  One4iattt6tUs> 

terfeits,  one  that  makes  any  iWng  <eo  mttm 

#batvtlisTmtv^^1^>-  ; 
To  FALSIFY,  fSl'si-f  1,  t  a.  To  <co«tter*it, 

|Fo  FA4iS4FK,4ftl^A^tKU3.To«eUiies. 
FALSITY,  false-te,  *.    Mstaotd,  tMtaav 
rtety  to  tTtrrh^  aviev-sm  effiHr. 

To  FALTER,  ifatiK  ^*.    fbhefeState  ia 

4Ht  HUttHtfkh  bT  wtrfts  j  to^sffj.      ' 
fKLt^rttNtliY,*lcir.fcffe.Te,  4d.    WrA 

heshatidh,  with  dTffituItv. 
FAME,  lime,  s.  Celebrity  rebown ;  report, 

rumour. 


FA»  FAR 


FAMED,  Had,  it.  Mf.  ftenewtied,  ctde* 
orated,  roucli  talked  of. 

FAMSLEftft*  fltte'lls,  A  WMMvitee. 

FAMILI Alt,  flftnfift'yft*,  *.  III.  DdMBtfot, 
laJatiiig  to  a  family ;  affable,  easy  in  eunver- 
aatf**)  Well  fcittrwd;  well  aoqaaioiad  with, 

aC0Mf4IM  )  ejfSSOtlSfraJiied. 

FAMILIAR,  flUrtl^r, «.  As  fnttea^me 

FASPlUABrrY,^mn-yWr4->4,t.  East- 
imm  of  conversation,  omission  of  ceremony, 
acquaintance,  habitude  $  easy  kitereourse. 

To  FAMILIARISE,  ia^mtPyar-fee.  t.  a.  To 
make  easy  by  habitude ;  to  brkig  down  from 
a  state  of  distant  superiority. 

FAMILIARLY,  A-lniPyirMt,  of.  tTncere- 
artnlously,  with  freed**  $  easily,  without  far* 
nafity. 

FAMILLE,  fft*aee«l',  sUIia  natty  way. 

t£lMi  wertl  fe  atfmtt  eYeata,  ahd  U never  osed 

waShoe*  en  safefe  su 

M  ptJeded  mortal*  whom  the  (rest 

*  Choose  for  companions  tftle-1-lete; 
M  Who  at  their  dinners  en/amilk, 

*  <H*  leave  to  sit  wheaetf  yah  *tlL*-*Sft. 

FAMILY,  ffcaYlMi*  a,  laws*  who  lire  iata* 
sitae  ftM>nee>  heaeetord ;  those  that  etetuefld 
■Von  one  common  pfefemur,  a  race,  a  gene- 
ration; a  da— ,  a  lube,  a  spooks. 

FAMINE,  timfe,  a.  140,  Scarcity  of  food, 


To  FAMISH,  Anilsn^  v.  a.  To  kill  with 
banger,  to  starve,  to  kill  Vy  deprivation  of  any 
Ibing  necessary. 

To  FAMISH,  faWtsh,  e*.Tp  die  of  hunger. 

FAMISHMENT,  ffotftat-mfeft,  ».  Want  of 
food. 

FAMOSITY,  &mos4-te,  $.  fttftiown. 

FAMOUS,  fataos,  *.  114.  llonxrwueo*  cele- 

Si4*dMti 

FAMOUSLY,  fa«mfa-%,<af.  With  •eefeblltfr, 

ea^ntkaV  as^aeVS^  ^i**^ 

win  girvi  nine* 

FAN,  fan,  t.  All  tttstrWrtttrt  Used  *y  tadies 
to  asove  the  idr  Mi  tool  thetaaslvOe ;  any 
tiring  spread  out  like  a  woman's  <a«J  the  4h- 
w^uamjat  by  which  the  chaff  fa  btowa  away  j 
any  thing  £y  wateh*ea*m  s9*e*d,  «■*. 
etnuaent  to  raise  the  lire. 

Ta  FA^aalk  v+.V*>  obol  at  mmatt  with  a 
fan;  to  ventilate,  to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion; 

sMJfATOClSrit,  dSStihkn,  s.    fiatnn- 

■iasia,  religious  phrensy. 
FANATICS  rt4sitffc»*.  b**    fcaaauaiao* 

tscsn  eeajeseuitfoae. 
FANAHC&lfl-a»fc'lk,«.   Anwthuaiast,  a 

aaaaaw4with  Wild  aoltais. 
FA^CtFCTL,    fan'si-ftl,    a.    Ttoa#hatlt*, 

rather  guided  by  imagination  than  reason  ^ 

InCclH  u%  HR  rami 


HI4U 


KgiitbtVoti,  tict  eJhe  tea$on< 
^Ah'ae-rtl-^ai.  A«Xtafthg 
hathfe  w&Uessot'  imagitmtion. 

sJaaeo the pJeasttre*  of  imagination 
FsUv47YvAn«&,«.   laaagwatioa,  fee  grower 
by  weMnheeasm)  forms  «e  itself  images  and 
■aasasaiilaaiims4  an  aptnften  -hsad  rataei  by 


&S 


„ a  than  the  rerfson ;  tadfruftion, 

caprice,  iuimour,  whim  ;  lroii&(  rale 


to>ASCYran«,  c.  a.  To  imaging  toW 
Beva  whhoiit  being  able  to  prove. 


TVf  F  ANOT^tli'8^  a.  a.  To  portray  in  thor 
■bind,  to  imagine  \  to  like,  to  be  pleased  with. 

FANCYMONORK,  faVs^ioteg-g&r,  a. 
One  who  deals  In  tricks  of  imagination. 

FANCY8ICK,  ffa'se-sik,  a%  One  whoae 
distemper  is  hi  his  own  mind. 

FANE,  fine,  t.  A  temple  consecrated  to 
retlgftm. 

FANPARON,  fftnlt-tAn,  $.    A  btrlly,   a 

Hector ;  a  bJesterer,  a  boaster  of  more  than  be 
can  perform 

FANFARONADE,  f8n-fSr-6-iu\de#,  *.  A 
blaster,  a  tumour  of  fictitious  dignity. 

To  FANG,  ting,  t>.  a .  To  seize,  to  gripe,  to J 

clutch. 
FANG,  ftng.  a.  The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or 

other  animal ;  the  nails.  Bib  talons ;  any  thing 

like  a  long  tooth. 

FANGED,  f&ngd,  a.  359.  Funlshed  with 
fangs  or  long  teeth,  furnished  with  any  hutru- 
raetit  in  imitation  of  fangs. 

FANGLE,  itngfgl,  ^.  4D5.  Silly  attempt, 
triimg  sahama* 

FAKGLED.  ftfttfglM,  0.  IW.  It  fa  scarcely 
used  but  in  new-fangled,  vainly  fond  of 
novelty. 

F ANGLESS,  rtagOea,  ^  TootUeaa,  witk- 
out  teeth» 

FANNEL,  rtn'nll,  4.  A  sort  of  ornament 
like  a  scan,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass- 
priest. 

FANtffiJL  itirWer,*,  On*  thai  plays  a  tan. 

FANTASIEO,  ita'w^ald,  a.  tHU  FiNorJ 
with  thncies. 

FANTASM,  ftndaih,  #.  8«e  ?to*tom. 

FANTASTICAL,  iln:ds  t^-tSl,  >a.  Int- 

FANTASTIC^,  fsWtls^  4d0«  J    ttonal, 

bfetJ    only    in    the   imagination ;    subsisting 

only  in  iftie  %*4f9  hwaglaary  ^  tafafciaae,  hu- 

moTOus,  onsteadiy  ;  whimsical,  fanciful. 

PAOTASTltAU-Y,  £tn4ts4lt|.tiU.|;  ltd. 
By  tha  power  +1  jsuaatuatiop ;  capriaious^y, 
huttaraaaly;  whiasrkawy. 

F  AOTASWCAMCB8S,  ^aw^asVli^daVnaa, ) 
FAlWA?flfCB^Ero,fls^rt?lc-tie*,       J 

4.  Humoroasnessyjnefe  coUu>TlaMt  wltn  fancy; 

whirasfoalness  unreasoiuibieness  )  caprice,  uo- 

staadiaesa. 
FANTASY,  ftn'ti-se,  s.    Fancy,  imaginav 

tion,  tha  ywremf  Im^isaTim  ^  idea.  Image  of 

tire  flrtufl  *,  hoiaotrr,  ItictwtsiWijsw 

RAF,lapv  o.  Fuddled,  drunk.  An  old  cant 

wowi. 
FAft,  fir,  td.  77^7el.  To  sjraal  ez*M*{  to  4t 

rat  dtstauoe*;  vemotd^s^t  ajrmatdmtanuea 
a  great  part,  to  a  vreat  vroportion  r  «a« 
^reat  height  \  to  a  nertam  degree. 
FA«^FEsXiH,  tir^iBh;  «.    A  deep  ate- 

FAR-FETCHED,  tftf'lltalitjta.  M9.  BtmrfJft 

from  places  remote;  atadiousty  sought;  eW 

aorataly  atreiaud. 
FA«-PlERClNO,<a^>WrWaa5,^  ttitUag 

or  penetrating  a  greaV **y. 
FAK-'Sfl0miNCl,flr.atrlKt/faf>4i.  fihotnV 

ing  to  a  great  distance 
FAR,  far,  a.  Dtstant,  rfUbW;  ftttt  far,  from 

a  remote  plant. 
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tfrMfc  rtteTt,Hr77,iiU8If*t8i-»*  M,m«t«M?keM»,piiim-»Al«a,iii^M64, 


Tto  FARCE,  diN,  v.  a.  To  stuff;  to  fill  with 
mingled  ingredient* ;  to  extend,  to  swe)l  oat. 
FARCE,  firse,  #.    A  dranatick  representa- 
tion   written    without   regularity,   generally 
•luffed  with  ribaldry  and  nonsense. 
FARCICAL,  firte-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  a 

farce, 
FARCY,  Arte,  t.  The  leprosy  of  horses. 
FARDEL,  faVdil, «.  A  handle,  a  little  pack. 
To  FARE,  fare,  e. ».    To  go,  to  pass,  to 
travel ;  to  he  in  any  state  good  or  bad  ;  to 
happen  to  aiiy  one  well  or  ill ;  to  feed,  to  eat, 
to  be  entertained. 
FARE,  Are, s.  Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle 
by  land  or  by  water;  food  prepared  for  the 
table,  provisions. 
„*- «™™  »     f  Aro'wll,  or  fare-weT,  >  , 
FAREWELL,   }  jfc/wfc/or  far-wll',     J* 
The  parting  compliment,  adieu ;  it  is  some- 
times used  only  as  an  expression  of  separation 
without  kindness. 

tT  To  all  these  different  pronunciations  is  this  word 
•abject.  Tha  aecMitnatton,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  mach  on  the  rhythm,  of  the  sentence. 
—dec  Commodore***  Commonwealth, 

When  it  Is  nsed  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjec- 
tive before  it,  the  accent  Is  generally  on  the  first  syl- 
lable; as, 
"  See  bow  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
u  And  takes  bav/efreweU  of  the  glorious  sao.*> 

Shakespeare 

'  Or  If  the  adjective  follow  the  substantive,  at, 
"  Tf  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  fdreweU  sweet 
M  Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
°  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
•'  Attest  their  Joy,  that  hill  tad  valley  ^jL^ 

Bat,  tf  the  adjective  precede  the  sahstaatlve,  the  ae- 
ceat  Is  generally  placed  on  the  last  syllable ;  as, 
"  Tteadhw  the  path  to  noWer  ends, 
"  A  Um%]areweU  to  love  I  gave.* 

mj  Waller. 

"  Am  In  this  grove  I  took  my  ***/"*"*!£- 

Or  when  It  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  "I  bade  him 
M  farewell,0  or, « I  bade  jferesttW  to  him." 

When  it  is  used  as  aa  adjective  the  accent  is  always 
on  the  flrst  syllable ;  as,  '<  A/arewe'U  Sermon." 

Bat  when  It  is  ased  as  aa  Interjection,  f for,  with 
great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  eanoot  think  it  an 
adverb,)  the  accent  Is  either  on  the  first  or  second  syl- 
lable, as  the  rhythm  of  pronunciation  seems  to  require. 

«•  Bat/a'resMll,  king;  sith  was  tboa  wilt  appear, 

**  Freedom  lives  hence,  and  Banishment  Is  here." 

Shakespeare, 

« Oqoeea./areaVII;  be  still  possest 

"  Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  stitl  and  blest.*1 

Pope* 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan  sava,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  first  syllable  Is  pronoanced  like  far,  and  in 
Ireland  like  fare.  Bat,  if  this  be  really  the  case,  the 
•  two  nations  seem  to  have  changed  dialects ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  to  the  moat  superficial  ob- 
server than  the  tendency  In  Ireland  to  pronounce  Che 
a  like  that  in  Jar,  and  in  England  like  that  in  fare. 
Not  that  I  think  the  pronunciation  of  ihe  first  syllable 
of  j'ureteeU,  like  far.  either  vicious  or  vnlgar :  I  am 
convinced  many  good  speakers  so  pronounce  it ;  but 
the  other  pronunciation  I  think  the  more  eligible,  as 
well  as  more  general ;  Dr.  Ken  rick  and  Mr.  Scott  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  second  sound  of  a,  and  W.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Perry  with  the  firit. 

FAREWELL,  fare-wjl',  «.    Leave,  act  of 

departure. 
FARINACEOUS,  far-e-na'shis,  <t.   Mealy, 

tasting  like  meal. 

SS4 


FARM,  firm,  s.Gptmnd  let  to  a  tenant;  the 
state  of  lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of  tenants. 

To  FARM,  farm,  v.  a.  To  let  oat  to  tenant* 
at  a  certain  rent  *  to  take  at  a  certain  rate  :  i<> 
cultivate  land. 

FARMER,  farVn&r, «.  One  who  cultivate* 
hired  ground  :  one  who  cultivates  ground. 

FARMOST,  faVmost,  $.  Most  distant. 

FARNESSjfaVnes,*.  Distance,  remoteness. 

FARRAGINOUS,  firradje^-nos^i.Fonned 
of  different  materials. 

FARRAGO,  far-ra'go,  $.  77.  A  mass  form- 
ed  confusedly  of  several  ingredients,  a  medley 

FARRIER,  faVre-u>,  t.  A  shoer  of  horses  ; 
one  who  professes  the  medicine  of  horses. 

FARROW,  fsVro, «.  827.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

To  FARROW,  faVro,  c.  o.  To  bring  pigs. 

FART,  fart, #.  Wind  from  behind. 

To  FART,  fart,  v.  a.  To  break  wind  behind. 

FARTHER,  far'Tnir,  ad.— See  JFtirtAer.— 
At  a  greater  distance,  to  a  greater  distance 
more  remotely  - 

FARTHER,  far'Tnir,  a.  08.  More  remote  ; 
longer,  tending  to  greater  distance. 

FARTHERANCE,  &rtnier4nfie,  s.  En- 
couragement, promotion. 

FARTHERMORE,  far-mlr-more',  ad.  Be- 
sides, over  and  above,  likewise. 

To  FARTHER,  far'THer,  v.  e.  To  promote, 
to  facilitate,  to  advance. 

FARTHEST,  f&VTHest,  ad.  At  the  greatest 
distance  ;  to  the  greatest  distance. 

FARTHEST,  fftr'TH&jt,  a.  Most  distant,  re- 
motest. 

FARTHING,  far'Tning,  s.  The  fourth  of  a 
penny ;  copper  money. 

FARTHINGALE,  faVTHmg-gil,  f.  A  hoop 
used  to  spread  the  petticoat. 

FARTHINGSWORTH,ftr^BmgE-wftjrth,« 
As  much  as  is  scld  for  a  farthing. 

FASCES,  fastis.  #.  Rods  anciently  carried 
before  the  consuls. 

FASCIA,  ftsh'e-i,  t.  92.  A  fillet,  a  bandage. 

FASCIATED,  fash'e-a-t&d,  a.   Bound  with 

FASCIAHON,ftsh44toin,*.S56.  Band- 

age. 

To  FASCINATE,  fas'se-nato,  t>. a.  To  be- 
witch, to  enchant,  to  influence  in  some  wicked 
and  secret  manner.         m     m 

FASCINATION,  fas-se-na'shon,  a.  The 
power  or  act  of  bewitching,  enchantment. 

FASCINE,  fas-sene*,  1. 112.  A  faggot. 

FASCI5JOUS,  fts'se-nus,  a.  Caused  or  act- 
ing bjjr  witchcraft. 

FASHION,  fash'un,  *.  Form,  make,  state 
of  any  thing  with  regard  to  appearance; 
the  make  or  cut  of  clothes ;  manner,  sort, 
way ;  custom  operating  upon  dress,  or  any 
dotuestick  ornaments :  custom,  general  prac^ 
tice ;  manner  imitated  from  another,  way  es- 
tablished by  precedent ;  general  approbation, 
mode ;  rank,  condition  above  the  ▼uiger. 

To  FASHION,  ftsh'nn,e.  a.  .To  form,  to 
mould,  to  figure  j  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  aceota- 
modate  j  to  cast  into  external  appearance  )  to 
make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  — 
torn. 
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a*,rjff,awtlfl*--dutoin^ 

FASHIONABLE,  tto'fot-U,  a.  Approved 
by  custom,  established  by  eastern,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  mode:  observant  of  mode; 
baring  rank  above  tae  vulgar,    and  below 

FASHIONABLENESS,  i*shfa4-M-iies,  a. 

Modish  elegance.      , 
FA8HIONABLY.  faWnn-ftVblt,  ad.    In  a 

manner  eonfonDAOle  to  custom,  with  modish 

FABElONIST,  Ashfe-n*,  #.  A  follower  of. 

die  mode,  a  coxcomb. 
To  FAST,  flat,  a.  n.  TO.    To  abstain  from 

food ;  to  mortify  toe  body  by  religioua  absti- 


FAST,  flat, t.  Abstinence  from  food ;  reli- 
gious mortification  by  abstinence. 

FAST,  last,*.  Finn,  immoveable:  firm  in 
adherence ;  speedy,  quick,  swift*—- r est  and 
loose,  uncertain,  variable,  incoastant. 

FAST,  fitst,  ad.  Firmly,  immoveabiy ;  close- 
ly, nearly  j  swiftly,  nimbly ;  frequently. 

To  FASTEN,  taWn, e.  a.  To  make  fast,  to 
make  firm:  to  bold  together,  to  cement,  to 
fink  ;  to  affix,  to  conjoin. 

To  FASTEN,  f&Vs'n,  e.n.  479.  To  ix  himself. 

FASTENER,  fiftsVn-ojr,  «.  One  that  makes 
fait  or  firm.     a 

FASTER,  tfarir,  a.  96.    He  who  abstains 

from  food 

FASTHANDED,f*at1iind4d,«.Avaricious, 

cJosehanded,  covetous. 
FASTIDIOSITY,  £b-tId-e-6Ve-t«,  «.    Dis- 

dawirolnees. 
FASTIDIOUS,  fls-tlde-os,  or  fes- t^je-as, 

«.  293,294,    Disdainful,  squeamish,  delicate 

tea  vice. 
FASTIDIOUSLY,  fi*-t*d'e-rjs-lc,  or  fts-tid- 

Je'us-lc,   ad.     «W,     294.     Disdainfully, 

squeamishly. 
FASTING-DAY,  taWing-da,  a.     Day  of 

ssortiaeation.  by  abstinence. 

FASTNESS,  fasfnjs,*.   Firmness,  firm  ad- 

bejence ;  strength  :  security;  a  strong  place; 

a  place  not  easily  forced. 
FA8TUOUS,  jaVtsha-ns,  a.  464.     Proud, 

haughty. 
FAT,  fitt,  a.  Foil-fed,  plump,  fleshy ;  coarse, 

groas,  doll ;  Wealthy,  rich. 
FAT,  lit,  a.    The  nnctnous  part  of  animal 

flesh. 
FAT,  fit,*.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is 

pat  to  ferment  or  be  soaked. 
To  PAT,  fit,  v.  a.  To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 
To  FAT,  flu  v.  a.  To  grow  fat,  to  grow  full 

FATAL,  iataL  «.  Deadly,  mortal,  destroc- 
'  tree,  causing  destruction ;  proceeding  by  des- 
•  tiujt  iavvrmbte,  necessary ;  appointed  by 
destiny. 

FATALIST,  fVOl-lfct,  sv  Onewho  maintains 


the*  all  things  happen  by  invincible  necessity 

FATALITY,  f*-tiTe-tc,  a.    Predestination. 

predetermined  order  or  series  of  things  and 

mats  ;  decree  of  fate ;  tendency  to  danger. 

FATALLY,  fa'til-le,  ad.  Mortally,  destruc- 

by  the  decree  of  fate. 
#.      Invincible 


ttasiy,  even  to  death  ;  by 
FATALNESS,  ft'tal-nes, 


ity. 

FATE,  ftte,  § .  Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of 
istve  causes;  event  predetermined;  death 
ion :  cause  of  death* 
33* 


FATED,  iVtid,«.  Decreed  by  fate;  deter- 
mined m  any  manner  by  fate. 
FATHER,  ftVHer,  #.  S4,  78,  9S.    He  by 

whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten ;  the 
first  ancestor ;  the  appellation  of  an  old  man ; 
the  title  of  any  man  reverend  ?  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  first  centuries ;  the  title  of 
a  popish  confessor ;  the  title  of  a  senator  of 
old  Rome;  the  appellation  of  the  First  Person 
of  the  adorable  Trinity,  76. 

FATHER-IN-LAW,  fi*Her-ln-law,  *.  Tms 
father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

To  FATHER,  fstaiier,  e.  a.  To  take  as  a  son 
or  daughter ;  to  suppler  with  a  father ;  to  adopt 
a  composition;  to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  off- 
spring or  production. 

FATHERHOOD,  fl'THer-hod,  a.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  father. 

FATHERLESS,  fft'TB jr-lis,  a.  Without  a 
father. 

FATHERUNESS.  il'THeV-le-nea,  #.  The 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

FATHERLY,  ia'Tfflr-lt,  a.  Paternal,  Kke  ft 
father. 

FATHERLY,  fl'Telr-le,  ad.  In  the  manner 

of  a  father. 
FATHOM,  tiTH'um,  #.  1*6.    A  measure  of 

length  containing  sir  feet ;  reach,  penetration, 

depth  of  contrivance. 

To  FATHOM,  fira'am,  c. e.  Toenoompasa 
with  the  arms ;  to  sound,  to  try  with  respect 
to  the  depth ;  to  penetrate  into,  to  find  the 
bottom  ;  as,  I  cannot  fathom  his  design. 

FATHOMLESS,  t*Trfum.les,  a.  That  of 
which  no  bottom  can  be  found  ;  that  of  which 
the  circumference  cannot  be  embraced. 

FATIDICAL,  ts-tk'e-kftl,  a.  Prophetick, 
having  the  power  to  foretell. 

FATIFEROU8,  fft-tffft-rns,  a.  Deadly, 
mortal. 

F  ATIG  ABLE,  faVe-gl-bl,  a.Eaaily  wearied. 

To  FATIGATE,  fafe-gate,  e.  a.  91.  To 
weary,  to  fatigue. 

FATIGUE,  fA-teeg',  a.  S37.  Weariness,  las- 

situde  ;  the  cause  of  weariness,  labour,  toil. 
To  FATIGUE,  it-tUg*,  e.  a.  112.    To  tire, 

to  weary. 
FATKIDNEYED,  ftfkid-nld,  a.  28S.  Fat 
FATLING,  titling,  a.  A  yonag  animal  fed 

fat  for  the  slaughter. 
FATNER/tr'rn-ir.f .  more  properiyF«ftea#r# 

That  which  gives  fatness. 

FATNESS,  fatties,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
fat,  plump ;  fat,  grease ;  unetuous  or  greasy 
matter;  fertility  ;  that  which  causes  fertility. 

To  FATTEN,  ftftn,  v.  a.  405.  To  feed  up, 
to  make  fleshy;  to  make  fruitful;  to  feed 
grossly,  to  increase. 

To  FATTEN,  fit  tn,  e.  a.  To  grow  fat,  to  be 

FATUOUS,  tttaVMb,  a.  401.  Stupid,  fool- 
ish, feeble  of  mind  ;  impotent,  without  force. 

FATUITY,  ft-to'e-te,  t .  Foolishness,  weak- 
ness of  mind. 

ft?  For  the  second  syllabic  of  this  word,  see  /Wo- 
rsts'.     

FATWITTED,  fatVit-3d,  a.  Heavy,  doll. 

FATIY^t^,e\Unctnou8,oleagmou8,greasy 

FAUCET,  taVset,  a.  A  pipe  insertedlntD  ft 

I     vessel  to  give  vent  to  die  liquor,  and  stopped 
FAUCHION,  firsnin,  f.  A  crooked  sword. 


FAV  PEA 


fa  villous,  it-WHit,  *  CmMxg  «r 

ashes. 
FAUJION,  flw^  tr^»e«  Wco* 
FAULT, GUI,*. 494.   Otence,  alight  crimi, 

•ooeirW  liable  to  ceUMtuet.  defect*  want; 

poaele,  difficulty. 

feTDr.  Jehnsea  tells  at  tint  the  lln  tbit  word  It 
saujatimssssiiadad  and  soawttsnes  mate,  and  that  in 
conversation  it  is  generally  suppressed.    To  this  Dr. 


Xenrlck  adds,  that  it  to  needlessly  suppressed.    Nunc 

tcographers  have  marked  thl 
bit  Mr.  onertdan.    Mr.  Marea  says  the  ward  Is  pro- 


of oujr  lexkt 


iH  letter  mttte 


raphert  hara  marl 

IB.  Mr.  Mares  sa 
Bounced  both  ways,  and  leaves  it  undt4ecndaod;'but 
lUr.  Eifbiasto*  eeeides  positively  against  retaining  thf 
I  area  m  writing ;  his  reasons  are.  that  as  the  French 
have  left  out  the  I  in  their  antiepaJed/eWrr,  we  ought 
to  tears  it  out  in  oar  English  word,  which  was  derived 
from  their  ancient  one.  This  reasoning,  however,  I 
think  to  net  conclusive.  If  after  deriving  woods  from 
the  living  languages,  and  using  them  for  centuries,  sse 
were  to  attar  them  as  the  parent  language  bapneup  to 
alter,  our  own  language  would  have  no  stability.  The 
truth  i*>  the  French  language  is  much  more  altered 
wttata  the  last  two  centuries  than  the  English,  and  Is 
greatly  enfeebled  by  dropping  its  ceasaaasfs.  Its 
Basal  vowels  too  have  added  to  its  weakness,  by  ren- 
dering both  vowels  and  consonants  less  distinct.  The 
I  In  Question  bas  nothing  harsh  or  uncommon  in  Us 
sowed,  and. If  k  were  mute*  would  desert  Its  relation  to 
the  Latin  falstta*,  and  form  a  disgraceful  eseeption ; 
aim  If  poets  have  aometbnas  dismissed  It  to  rhyme  the 
word  with  thought,  sought,  dec.  they  have  as  readily 
admitted  it  to  rhyme  with  malt,  *attf  and  assault. 

'*  Which  of  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  foBadTfentt* 
"fw  want  of  sugar-tongs  or  spoons  lor  salt  f'-*Kfng» 

FAULTFINDER,  Oltf  lnd-&r,* .  A  cenaurer. 
FAULTILY,  fll'te-le,  ad.    Not  rightly,  w- 

f£u£t&CS8p  dl^^nSa,!.    Bftdnei3.y}. 

ciousness;  delinquency. 

VAW&LBSS,  tiklk,  *.  Witfoit  **]*, 
perfect. 

FAULTY,  fti'te,  c  Guilty  of  a  firalt,  fate*  • 
able,  erroneous,  defective. 

T#  FAVOUR,  fkWir, «,  *.  To  support,  to 
tftgard  with  kindness ;  to  assist  with  advan- 
tages or  conveniences ;  to  resemble  in  feature; 
to  conduce  to,  to  contribute, 

FAVOUR,  tVrtir,  #.  at*.  Countenance, 
kindness;  support,  defence;  kindness  granted : 
lenity,  mitigation  of  patnafameat ;  leave,  good 
wilt  pardon ;  object  of  favour,  person  or  fijqg 
vapoured -,  -something  given  by  a  lady  to  be 
•worn ;  any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token ; 
feature,  countenance. 

FAVOURABLE,  >V«ir4-U9 «.  Kind,  pro- 
pitious,  affectionate,  palliative,  tender,  averse 
ftrt*a  oensere ;  conducive  top  «o»tifeotvt£  to ; 
aoooroaaodate,  ooaveisifAt;  beauitiM*  wfilb- 


FAVOURABLENESS,  A'tW^-i*,  *. 

Kindness,  benicnitf . 
FAVOURABLY,  frv4r4-Ue,  mU  Kindly, 

frith  fieaoui* 
FAVOURED,  iaV&rd,  part.  a.    Riaaaried 

wjthariadntsst  lealnifd  wkbwieli-or  m. 
FAVOyBJfca)LY7^JrcLaeTasi.   Wi*w«ll 

4W  Hi.  tu  a  fait  or  Jnul  wtnr* 
FAVOURER,  &Vor-ur?  $.  One  who  frimm ; 
.  <ttse  who  jeaords  with  kindness  <v  tenderness. 
FAVOURITE,  tVrur-lt,  t. 166.    A  pewon 

g«4hisjg  bekrved,  mse  f*auj*yjed  *e*gt  sWsV  j 

4is>achojQnasai:oinpAsAap»by^#tipjeTieT. 

not  Jtgatded  with  kindness ;  «af«roaiai»le, 
ewpropiGooa. 


tjfnajuCer. 
FAUTRSM,  AtAfe  «.    A  w**«i  U*t 

vaYoars,  of  shows  countenance, 
FA WN,  fawn,  $.  A  young  deer. 
To  FAWN,  fit  »VuV  (rVi|*  Tarring  «ovti>  *  jraWff 

deer ;  to  court  by  frisking  heipre  one,  as  s& 

dog ;  to  court  apt  vilfij. 

FAWNER,  AfrtAgy  a.  Ohm  titat  fo*W%  MW 

that  pays  servile  courtship. 
FA  WNlVGLY,  &*'&$&,  0/L  Ift  ft  orllhf- 

ine  servile  way. 
FAY,  A,  a.  A  &lry,*ft  M\  O*0l. 
To  PRAGUE,  ffcfcg,  v.o.  U7.    Tu  whip,  to 

chastise. 
FEALTY,  fe«Utl,«.  Dauraateie  to  A  avparior 

lord. 

ty  Dr.Kenrlek,  Ms.  iheridaa,  Mr.  Skett,  ttacbaaan, 
vvTjehnstun,  ana,  tf  we  mar  jnjnga  tar  the  positioti  «f 
the  accent,  fisaif k,  fnahe  o«ly  1^9  V^sb'64  ^  lWp 
word  |  Mr.  Psrijr,  Mr  Kanyv  and,  by  (he  pi+HW*  of 
the  accent,  Dr.  Ash,  three.  I  do  n*Jt  hesitate  A  moment 
to  pronounce  the  last  divtoion  ibe  bestf  not  only  an  H 
Is  immediately  derived  «>om  »  KVemah  woad  ef  three 
syllahl<s,/a«*aof't  bat  as  this  wjajmerally  jfsquaAUtir 
in  Milton  and  Shakespeare* 

*  I  am  la  psrliamsta  pladoe  tor  hi>tratlu 

"  And  lastuig/«4W9  to  thf  aew'taade  Ujaa/ 

•mrwsT«"flBwPevesTFW 

•*  Let  my  sovereign 

«*  Piwuiaiidmy  etiast  saa,  nay,nfcajga>oju\ 

"  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love."— J|fte% 

**  Disloyal, breaks  his^«5y^iw  4ns 

•*  Against  the  high  snpramaoy  of  baav^N-Jfiaaaw 

*  ■        Each  bird  and  beast  behold 
"  After  their  kinds ;  I  hjcing  them  to  reeef  ve 
•Kemtht^thewnasa^je^MydiM/cai/sf 
«  ws^4ow«^JswtW|i.,W«Ha% 

<*  Whether  bis  first  design  be  to  withdraw 
*r^r/s^4e^wi*a*m*> 

*  CoejagaJ  lv*er—lto. 

In  these  quotation*  frdm  Yohnaon  we  ice  Ike  first  only 
snakes/eeWy  «wo  syllables,:  and  eypn  here  tt  may  be 
presusSe4l4heseisa  poasUal  uVeease  essactiy  tike  that 
which  Yonng  uses  in  the  wmiirmUf: 

"  Why  r«ai(yAiasy-flve  U  somewbat  old.* 

FEAR,  fire,  a,  227.  J)xea4,  borroor,  appre- 
hension of  danger ;  s>wc9  tiejectjpn  of  mind  ; 
ewjuety,  sUicitude;  jtbal  wmch  caiosasvear; 
sometning  nung  up  to  scare  deer. 

ToFEARrgrj,**  Jq  <k**4,  tp  Goaaidar 
with  apprehensions  of  terror;  to  frigbt,  to 
tejiify,-io  make  Jifrfflylt 

To  FEAR,  lire,  v,  n.  To  lire  in  hoTronr,  to 

FEAWUt^ire^vojrtei^  33i>.  Timor- 
oas;  afraid,;  4tffta;  terf*^  dmadfu|.-^cp 
rjfTcr 

FEARFULLY,  iere^l-rt,  orieVroMe,  a»f. 
Timorously,  in  fear  j  te^ibly,  dreisdfolly. 

FEARFUWIES8,  jftreToI-nlt,  or  ^rl^- 
*e«,a.  T^oroflaiMsa*,  itafaitwai  IflniOity  ; 
state  of  being  afraid,  awe,  dread. 

tarror, 

Uon  from  lean 
FE ARLE3S,  jftre^s, ,«.  Free  Jravt  (Mx,  ip- 

FE4§&1LITY#  fczUMrt*,  i.   A  Hung 

pracjiipaple. 
FEASIBLE,  fe'z^-bl,  a.  227.    PrAcJicabie, 


tfcri6?,*fct  tflMSrt*  t?r,tto  m,  rt* 

tffcAfcf ,  fcllft,  t.  ttT.  An  dfttftfetattaftrt 

the  table,  a  sumptuous  treat  of  greet  numbers ; 

an  aithivefthry  *hf  of  rejoining*  tettetbltig 

delicious  to  TO©  palate.  • 
To  FEAST,  #**t, ».  ».  to  eat  irttt|>ttKftiBty. 
To  FEAST,  feeat,  t>.  a.  To  entertain  sntalp- 
-  1M«fl»;  »ctetW,top*apfcf.    .. 
FEASTER,  feeatur,  t.   One  that fares  deli- 

cioo»lv  \  «ne  tiiet  unfriisnins  magnificently. 
fSMTFUC^  fee***,  a.    Festive,  joyftrtf 

luxurious,  notoas.  . 

FfiABTRIfffit  feesf rite, «,  Cotton  observed 

in  entertainments. 
MAT,  tete,  «.*27.    Act,  deed*  wtwo,  ex- 
ploit ;  a  trick,  a  ludicrous  performance. 
FSAT,  <ete, a.   Ready,  Skilful,  ingenious  i 

nice,  neat.  *  t         ^^ 

FfiATEOUS,  H'le-ls,  or  &kshe-&S,  *.  *tt. 

Keat,  "dexterous.  ' 

FEATBOUSLY,   fe'te-ia-le,   ad.    YteSfty, 

dexterously* 
tfEATttER,  firo  or,  #.  08, 2S4.   The  pltttoe 

of  birds ;  au  ornament,  an  empty  title ;  upon 

a  hone,  a  sisrt  of  hattf  ral  nizihng  hair. 
To  FEATHER,  fiWur,  v.  a.    To  dress  in 

feathers ;  to  it  With  leathers;  to  tread  as  a 

cock ;   to  enrich,  to  adorn.  —To  Feather  one's 

nest,  to  get  riches  sogethet. 
FEATHERBED.  feTH'ir-beM,  *•     A  *ed 

staffed  with  feathers. 
FEATfifeRDRlVER,    iSw'fe-liii-Vtor,    #. 

One  who  cleanses  feat hers. 
FEATHERED,  fffH^rM,  «.  U*.  Clothed 

with  feathers ;  fitted  with  feathers,  earryfcig 

FEATHEREDGE,  feWor-edje,  a.  Boards 
or  planks  that  ha*e  one  edge  thinner  than  an- 
other are  caUed  feather*!**  sjJejT. 

FEATHEREDGED,  feWur-lOJ'd,  a.  Be- 
lanfrine;  toefcftthfetedpe, 

FEATHERFRW,  «to%r-fn>  *  A  *4e*t. 

FEATHfiR*RS^  fefcftrirtfe,,  a,     Wttlttlt 

FBATdBR^liER.lrtTsysV^iit,  ».  One 

who  sails  fcalu«»r*. 
FEATHERY,  1^4*4,  a.    CUthfed  TSJah 

4eether§. 
FEATLY,  Otcrle,  aa\  Wemit»Y*i»bly. 
F£ATNE88,  fete«ira.NeataOB»>Hl«ttesMy. 
FEATURE,  fe'tshare,  *.  462.    Xbe  cant  or 

•sate  of  the  face  j  aftj  an  unmeet  Mr  <tiaa1e 

•ait  of  die  fan*. 
To  FRAZE,  ftze,  t>.  a.   Te  *«s*wist  the  and 

of  a  rope  £  to  heat. 
*?RBRIPUafc,feb'fe-<uj<i,^  Atsy^eiltftie 

serviceable  in  a  fever. 
FEBRILE,  feVrll,  a.  .146.    ConBtiUOng  a 

sever ;  proceeding  from  a  fever. 
sfBBRU Afft%  ffert4-re,  «•    The  natoeof 

the  second  month  in  the  year. 
FVCES,  fMb,  a.   stage,  fee*,  iedsfnWt, 

it 


FBI 


FECULENCE,  feVtt-lense,  ^Matfdeness, 

FECULENCVvflMa  ,»bW,  fr     ljuaJtor   *>f 

afcosweW  with  ansa  onaetasnoat ;  fee*,  feces, 


*BClKJaWT,  aik'UiWt, «.  Senl,  ntaaggy, 

excremeatitkfus. 
JsfCl^tVsatfou*,*.  Pr^fci,^H«tck^ 


FECUNDATION,  ftk-kun-da'ihon,  #.  The 
est  of  sauting  pfoftuek. 


make  fruitful.  ,. 

FECUNDlTY,s*4rin'd£-tA,  a.  Fruitfuineea 

quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

FED,  ftd*  lHeterit  «nl  partpass,  of  ToFeed 

FEDARV»  tWt-re,  #.  A  ^attner,  or  a  de- 
pendant.       «  ^   „ 

f«M»AKs  fJaVtr^  a.  Rektmg  to  a 
league  or  contract. 

FB9eftARY,***eV4vr*,A  A^oafederaH 
■n  accomplice. 

FEDERATE  le^l^rrat^  a.  M.  Len^ne*. 

&t&,  fU,«uS46V  AU  hinds  and  tenemen4s 
that  are  <beM  Igr .  any  ackuowiedgment  of  su- 
periority »o  a-rnfihet  lord  ;  recompense  \  pa»- 
menti  occasionally  claimed  by  pertain  m 
office  :  reward  paid  to  physicians  br  lawyers. 

FEEIfARM,  ftrarm,  t.    Tenowr  by  whkh 

•  lands  are  held  from  aaaperior  lord. 

To  rEE,  !&,*.«. /to  reavard,  to  pay;  t» 

FEEllt£  ti$L*.  4W.  Weak!/,  torfHtated, 

FEEBLEMINDED,  ftW-mlnd'ekl,  a.  Weak 

of  minA. 
FEEBLENESS,  fl'bl-ttfs,  s.    Weakness, 

imbecility,  infirmity. 

FEEBLY,  il/bl£  arf.     Weakly,  without 

strength.     .m  ... 

To  1FEED,  feed,  e.  n.  24».    To  supply  with 

foo^f  to  graae,  to  conswoe  by  cattle;  tp 

nourish,  to  cherish  ;  to  keep  hi  hope  or  expect 

tation  I  to  delight*  to  entertain. 
To  FEED,  «H  «« a.  To  take  food ;  to  pre*, 

to  live  b v  eating ;  to  atow  fat  or  plump. 
FEfiD,  HMy  *.   food*  ****  which  is  eaWa  $ 

F^l^ER,  didn't.  One  that  gives  food ; 
an  excites,,** enooarafer^  one  Ibat  eats,  one 
that  eats  nicely. 

ToFEHL  f3ttif«.*.s  ffSt-FfiU ;  yatt.nass. 

'^elt.   To  have  perception  of  thmgs  by  the 

touehi«to  saaich  by  TeeTinff-,  to  have  aqotek 

seutlbaity  oTgbodweivM;  to  appear  to  Ac 

touch.  .      _ 

T&  FCBtV,  HM,  «.*.  Jk».  CEo  pewalra  itw«k>e 
touch  vlo  try,  e»«amna3ja»*avn  asaneeof 
painter  nienMSS ;  toils* aftcesd'tnr ; to  know, 
4e  be  acqoainsed  an»h> 

PE&L,  feil,^The  mwm  wfii%eHs^he4oneh. 

FEELER,  fieVir,  «.  On*  thatiaeU;  the 
hams  oY^nlesMBB  of  ineecsa> 

FEEUNG,  letCtwb  pant.  a.  Ejypre^stw  of 
^raat  aeasibUity  J  a«ntshl>  X«4t, 

FEEaiLNO,  ftelOngy*,  3he  seneenjf  jUunh ; 
sensibility,  tenderness,  perception. 

.WaanWLYjJail^-fiy^t  W^e^Njas. 

sion  of  .great  sewnbUitf.;  toai  to  be  sensibly 

eeftk 
FEET,  fiJAt,  a.  346.  The:pUrnl  of^oot. 
*BE»yLHi8,:fU^lea,«.  WilfaoMtTeat 
To  FEIGN,  fane,  r. «.  249,  885.  To  anient ; 

^onasbe  a.«howt)l»  to  an  unnnaomeialseawe* 

tences  ;  to  dissemble,  to  conceal. 
ToiMIflNfi1tfsa,«.«..  Wos«latBfaHery,.to 

«U«N«S^£na^  «oV«4.>iBcanBf 
tffiKaNxsR,  dk»*8r,  *   Iwnsnter,  contriver 

of  fiction. 

FEINT,  flat,  s.  fte*    A  false  appearanee  $ 

i     1.  — ^^ii. 


man. 


PEL  FEO 

t*  &6U  Fete  78,  ftr77,lill  88,l*t  ft-  mett,  met  t^-^no  105,plnl07-i^  1«,  jd&t»  164, 

To  FELICITATE,  fe-lVe-tate,  c.  a*   To    FELON,  feT&n, a,  •  Cruel,  traitorous,  inhu* 
make  happy,  to  congratulate. 

PEUCIT ATION,  fl-Hs4-ta%hun,  « .  Con- 
gratulation. 

FEUCITOUS,  fMs'e-tOs,  a.  Happy. 

FELICITY,  te-lis'e-te,  # .  Happiness,  pro- 
spent  v,  bhsstuineas. 

FELINE,  feline,  a.  140.  like  a  eat,  pertain- 
ing  to  a  cat. 

FELL,  ml,  a.  Cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman ; 
savage,  ravenous,  bloody. 

FELL,  fil,  f .  The  skin,  the  hide. 

To  FELL,  #1,  ©.a.  To  knock  down,  to  bring 
to  the  ground ;  to  hew  down,  to  cut  down. 

FELL,  m.    The  preterit  of  To  Fall. 

FELLER,  fSllar,f.  One  that  hews  down. 

FELLIFLUOUS,  ffillfflu-ns,  a.  518.  Flow- 
ing with  gaJL  _ 

FELLMONGER,  ttl'mong-gur,  #.  181.  A 
dealer  in  hides. 

FELLNESS,  feVnis, «.  Cruelty,  savaseness. 

FELLOE,  ftllo,  a,  898.  The  circumference 
of  a  wheel. 

FELLOW,  f&lo, «.  S27.  An  associate,  one 
united  in  the  same  affair;  one  of  the  same 
kind ;  one  thing  suited  to  another,  one  of  a 
pair;  a  familiar  appellation  used  sometimes 
with  fondness,  sometimes  with  contempt; 
mean  wretch,  sorry  rascal ;  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege that  shares,  its  revenue. 

To  FELLOW,  f&lo, *. a.    To  rait  with,  to 

fIlLO  W^COMMONER,  A-lo-k6m'nn-nr, 

#.  A  commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher 

order,  who  dines  with  the  fellows. 
FELLOW-CREATURE,  fel-lo-kre'tshare,*. 

One  that  has  the  same  Creator. 
FELLOW-HEIR,  fel-lo-are',  t.  Coheir. 
FELLOW-HELPER,  feUo-bilp'ur,  t.   Co- 

FELLOWLABOURER,  fal-lo-m^or-ur, «. 

One  who  labours  in  the  same  design. 
FELLOW-SERVANT,    ffc-lo-siVvant,  s. 

One  that  has  the  same  master. 
FELLOW-SOLDIER,  f£l-lo-eel'jnr, *.  One 
-   who  fights  under  the  same  commander. 

FELLOW-STUDENT,  tel-lo-sta'dent,  «. 
One  who  studies  in  company  with  another. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER;  feWo-aofor-ur,  a. 
One  who  shares  the  same  evils. 

FELLOW-FEELING,  fel-lo-feMing,  t. 
Sympathy;  combination,  joint  interest. 

FELLOWLIKE,  fine-like,  I  a.  like  a  eom- 

FELLOWLY7^fgllc-le,  J  panion,  on 
equal  terms. 

FELLOWSHIP,  fatto-ship,  s.  Companion- 
ship ;  association ;  equality  ;  partnership ;  fre- 
quency of  intercourse,  social  pleasure ;  fitness 
and  fondness  for  festal  entertainments ;  an  es- 
tablishment in  the  college^with  a  share  in  its  re- 
venue. 

FELLY.  Olle,  ad.  Cruelly,  inhumanly, 
savagely. 

FEIXMt&SE,  ft-lo-de-fte*,  # .  In  law,  he 
that  coraroitteth  felony  by  murdering  himself. 

FELON,  ftVun,  ev  188.  One  who  has  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime  j  a  whitlow,  tumour 
formed  between  the  bona  and  its  investing 
membrane, 


FELONIOUS,  fe4*ne-na,  a.  Wicked, 
traitorous,  viuanous,  malignant. 

FELONIOUSLY,  fe-io*e-o#4e,  si  ht 
felonious  way. 

FELONY,  feTon-e,  «.  A  come  denounced 
capital  by  the  law. 

FELT,  felt, #.  The  preterit  of  Feel. 

FELT,  felt, *.  Cloth  made  of  wool  united 
without  weaving ;  a  hide  or  skin. 

FELUCCA,  fe-ldk'i,  *.  A  small  open  boat 
with  six  oars. 

FEMALE,  female,  *.  A  she,  one  of  the* 
sex  which  brings  young. 

FEMALE,  female,  a.  Not  masculine,  be- 
longing to  a  she. 

FOftNALITY,  fent-e-nll'e-te, ».  Female 
nature. 

FEMININE,  fSm'e-ntn,  u,  150.  Of  the  sex 
that  brings  young,  female ;  soft,  tender,  deli- 
cate; effeminate,  emasculated. 

FEMORAL,  feWo-ril,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

thigh. 
FEN,  fen, ».    A  marsh ;  low,  flat,  and  moist 

ground;  a  moor,  a  bog. 
FENBERRY,  feVbeVre,  *.  A  kind  of  black- 

FENCE,  tense,  #.  Guard,  security,  outwork, 
defence ;  enclosure,  mound,  hedge ;  the  ait  of 
fencing,  defence ;  skill  in  defence. 

To  FENCE,  4ense,  e.  a.  To  enclose,  to  secure 

by  an  enclosure  or  hedge ;  to  guard. 

To  FENCE,  fense,  v.  n.  To  practise  the  aits 
of  manual  defence ;  to  guard  against,  to  act  on 
the  defensive ;  to  fight  according  to  art. 

FENCELESS,  feneles,  a.  Without  enclo 
sure,  open. 

FENCER,  fen'snr,*.  One  who  teaches  or 
practises  the  use  rof  weapons. 

FENCIBLE,  ieWsc-bl,  a.  Capable  of  de- 
fence. 

FENCING-MASTER,  feVsbg-inas-tnr,  « 
One  who  teaches  the  use  of  weapons. 

FENC ING-SCHOOL,  fgn'smg-skUl,  a.  A 
place  in  which  the  use  of  weapons  is  taught. 

To  FEND,  fend,  «.aVT©  keep  off,  to  shut  out* 

To  FEND,  fend,  e.  *.  To  dispute,  to  shift 
off  a  charge. 

FENDER,  fen'dflr,  r.  A  plate  of  metal  laid 
before  the  fire  to  hinder  coals  that  fait  from 
roiling  forward  to  the  floor ;  anv  thing  laid  pr 
hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  keep-off  violence. 

FENERATION,  fen4r4r%haa,  e.  Usury, 
the  gain  of  interest 

FENNEL,  fen'nel,  «.  89.  A  plant  of  strong 
scent 

FENNY.  fen'ne,  a.  Marshy,  boggy ;  inha- 
biting the  marsh. 

FENNYSTONES,  ientoe-stona,  #.  A  plant 

FENSUCKED,  fen'sukt,  a.  Sucked  out  of 
marshes. 

FEOD,  fade,  *•  Fee,  tenure. 

FEODAL,  fn'dil,  a.  Held  from  another. 

FEODARY,  ffrdl-re,  s.  One  who  holds 
estate  under  the  tenure  of  suit  and  service  to 
a  soperior  lord. 

To  FEOFF,  £8f,e.*.*§8.  Topntin 

sien,  to  invest  with  right 


r 


PER  PET 

•  *  ■ 

»— ttoe  m,  tub  its,  bin  in— Ml  »o— poind  si«u*r*i 


t&  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  diphthong  in  this 


Stott  mark/it#  with  the  abort  e,  they  are  ia  the  »ame 
error  reapactiBK  enfeof,  which  they  mark  with  the 
•aag  *•  I)r.  Kearfek  and  Mr.  Barclay  ar*  aader  the 
•UN  mistake  in  ftaff,  by  proaoajiclng  the  diphthong 
heaw  ;  aad  Mr.  Kara  it  wrong  also  in  pronouncing  en- 
wh the  same  manner.  Mr.  Perry  Is  the  only  one 
who  Is  right  In  pronouncing  the  diphthong  short  In 
both.  80  much,  however,  had  my  ear  been  need  to  the 
hang  soand  of  (hisdiphthong,  that  It  escaped  me  In  the 
words  swfasf  and  enfeoff****;  which,  to  be  consistent, 
X  ontftl  certainly  to  have  marked  with  the  short  toand, 


ns  infeofindffofe*. 

FEOFFEE,  feTfee,  t.  One  pat  in  possession. 

FEOFFER,  feffftr,  $.  One  who  gives  pos- 
session  of  say  thing. 

FEOFFMENT,  feftnent,  t.  The  net  of  grant- 
ing possession. 

FERACITY,  fe-riVe-te,  s.  Fruitfulness, 
fertility. 

FERAL,  fe'ral,  «.  Funeral,  mournful. 

FERIATION,  fe-re-a'ahun,  t.  6*4.  The  act 
of  keeping  holyday. 

FERINE,  ferine,  a.  140.  Wild,  savage. 

FERINENESS,  fe-rine'he*,  t.  Barbarity, 
sava  genets. 

FERITV,  feVe-te,  9.  Barbarity,  cruelty, 
wiMness. 

To  FERMENT,  fer-mlnt',  v.  a.  To  exalt  or 
rarefy  by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 

To  FERMENT,  ier-menf ,  v,  n.  To  hare  the 
parts  pat  into  intestine  motion. 

FERMENT,  feYuent,  s.  402.  That  which 
causes  intestine  motion ;  the  intestine  motion, 
tamtftt. 

FERMENTABLE,  feV-u&it4-bl,  a.Capable 
of  fermentation. 

FERMENTAL,  fer-mentll,  «.  Having  the 
power  to  cause  fermentation. 

FERMENTATION,  &-it&-tafeuun,  t.  A 
slow  motiuB  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mix- 
ed body,  arising  usoally  from  the  operation  of 
setae  active  acid  matter. 

FERMENTATIVE,  rfr-meVul-tlv,  a.  Caus- 
ing fermentation. 

FERN,  £ern,  *.  A  plant 

FERNY,  ferae, «.  Overgrown  with  fern. 

FEROCIOUS,  fe-ro'shos,  a.  557.  Savage, 
fierce. 

FEROCITY,  «e-roVe-te,  «.     Savageness, 


FERREOUS,  feVre-oa,  e.Consisting  of  iron, 

belonging  to  iron. 
FERRET,  ferVft,  *.  00.  A  quadruped  of  the 

weasel  kind,  osed  to  catch  rabbits ;  a  hind  of 

narrow  riband. 
To  FERRET,  feVrit,  c.  a.  09.    To  drive  out 

of  lurking  places. 
FERRETER,  feVrit-t&r,  #.    One  that  hunt* 

another  in  bis  privacies. 
FERRIAGE,  feYre-tye,  s.  00.  The  fare  paid 

at  a  ferry.  ... 

FERRUGINOUS,  fer-ru^w-us,  a.  Partaking 

of  the  particles  and  qualities  of  iron. 
FERRULE»  fer'ril,  s.    An  iron  ring  put 

icmnd  any  thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 
lb  FERRY ,  ftrre,  v.  c   To  carry  over  in  a 

boat. 
FERRY,  feVre,  s.  A  vessel  of  carriage-;  the 
over  which  the  ferryboat  passes. 


FERRYMAN',  feVrl-m&n,  s.  88.    One  who 

keeps  a  ferry , one  who  for  hire  transports  goods 

and  passengers. 
FERTILE,  fer^ti!,  a.  140.  Fruitful,  abundant. 
FERTILENESS,  ieVtil-nis,  s.  Fruitfulness, 

fecundity. 
FERTILITY,  fer-til'e-te,  s.     Abundance, 

frultfulness. 
To  FERTILIZE,  feVtft-llze,  v.  a.    To  make 

fruitful,to  make  pIerteousyto  make  prodoctive. 

FERTILY,  feVtll-e,  ad.  properly  Fertilely. 

Fruitfully!  plenteousry. 
FERVENCY,  ferVen-se,  s.    Heat  of  mind, 

ardour  ;  flame  of  devotion,  zeal. 
FERVENT,  fervent,*.  Hot,  boiling ;  hot  in 

temper,  vehement ;  ardent  in  piety,  warm  in 

seal 
FERVENTLY,   flr'vjnt-le,    ad.    Eagerly, 

vehemently  ;  witb  pious  ardour. 
FERVID,  fervid,  a.  Hot,  burning,  boiling; 

vehement,  eager,  aealoul. 
FERV1D1TY,  fier-vid'e-te,  s.     Heat,  zeal, 

ardour. 
FERVIDNESS,  firMd-nes,  t.    Ardour  of 

raiud,  seal. 
FERULA,  feVa-kt,  s.    An  instrument  with 

which  young  scholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand. 
FERVOUR,  fiirtrur,  s.  314.   Heat,  warmth, 

heat  of  mind,  zeal. 
FESCUE,  feVka,  t.   A  small  wire  by  which 

those  who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 
To  FESTER,  feVtur,  e.  m.  To  rankle,  to  cor- 

rupt,  to  grow  virulent 
FESTIN  ATP.  feVte-nite,  a.  Hasty,  hurried. 
FESTINATELY,  fiea'te-nate-le,  ad.  HastUy, 

speedily. 
FESTIN  ATION,  gs-te-na'ahun,  9 .    Haste, 

hurry. 
FESTIVAL,  feVtt-vil,  a.     Pertaining  to 

feasts,  joyous. 
FESTIVAL,  fieste-val,  s.    Time  of  feast, 

anniversary  day  of  civil  or  religious  joy. 
FESTIVE,  ieVHv,  c.  140.  Joyous,  gay. 
FESTIVITY,  feVtiv'e-te,  t.    Festival,  time 

of  reiokhig;  cayety,  joyfalness. 
FESTOON,  fes-toon',  s.  In  architecture,  an 

ornament  of  carved  work  in  the  form  of  a 

wreath  or  garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted 

together. 
FESTUCINE,festu-sWl40.Straw-colour. 
FESTUCOUS,  fe*tnlkaa,a.Made  of  straw. 
To  FETCH,  fetsh,  e.  a.  To  go  and  bring ;  to 

strike  at  a  distance j  to  produce  by  some  kind 

of  force j  to  reach,  to  arrive  at;  to  obtain  as 

its  price. 
To  FETCH,  fetsh,  v.  *.    To  move  with  a 

quick  return. 
FETCH,  fetsh,  t.  A  stratagem  by  which  any 

thing  is  indirectly  performed,  a  trick,  an  arti- 
fice. 
FETCHER.  fetsh'Qr,  t.  One  that  fetches. 
FETID,  fetid,  a.  206.    Stinking,  rancid.— 

See  Fetiu. 
FETIDNESS,  fedd-nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

stinking. 
FETLOCK,  fltl6k,  #.    A  tuft  of  hair  that 

grows  behind  the  pastern  joint 
FETTER,  fitter,  9.   It  is  commonly  used  in 

the  plural.  Fetters.    Chains  for  the  feet. 
To  FETTER,  ftt't&r,  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  ss> 

ehsitt*  to  shackle,  to  tie. 


To  Fj&TLk*  f&f U,  «. «.  de\5.  To  ft  trjJLiajr 

husiMnss*  — 

FETUSJft'tfc,  t.  206, 480.    Anyauhpnjin 

es*b/yo,  any  4hjqg  yet  in  the  w«mp. 

ZT  Whence  can  arise  Ifae  Afferent  quantity  of the  e 
In  7l  t tu  and  FWW  ?  TH1  a  tetter  mum  appear,  let 
ni  suppose  the  following :  fttust except  tin)  diphthong, 
retniM  !•»  Latin  Cam,  end  tfsMiefern  It  naturally  sks- 
nounced  with  it*  first  syllable  lone.  Fetid  Is  sag  11- 
«lse4f  and  as  moat  of  xheae  anglicised  words  of  two  sj 


nounced  with  IU  first  syllable  lone.    /fetfrf  Is  engl 

_*  slaed  words  of  two  syl- 
lables are  derived  from  Latin  words oftbree.where  the 


&$!#.  ft*r\4i'nf&nm>&t*lr*mh ut,Je**^btl«fta>b  i07^oU.,moT*16«, 

FICTITIOUS,  ffc-tf*b'ua,  •  Coupferfett 
not  genuine  ;  Joined ;  net  real,  not  true. 

FICTfTIOUg&Y.,  f  &4ieh 'ie-la,  aWJF^Mr, 
counteffeidy, 

FUDDLE,  JWtt,  a    A  attfaf «4  iwftnjneat 

of  maaich,  «t  vjojin. 
To  PIDDLE,  fid'dL,  «.ai.4M.  Toflay  upavi 

the  fiddle  j  to  trfle,  to  shaft  ihe  hat***  oft**, 

and  do  nothing.  _  . 

FtDPLEFA3>5w;  flwwJdw,*  Wto. 

FIDDLER,  f  iMsUir,  a.  sV  saujAsnnnv,  Mao 
that  plays  apon  the  Male. 

UWn^u»&do^4rawn*fwl&#  *1*U\aspf 
•  fiddle. 

FIDDLESTRIWG,  fld'A-atrlaf,  «.  *b* 
string  of  njiddle.    ^    . 

xTOKLtfrY,  fl-diH-te,  •.  U6.  Hoaeetj, 
faithful  adherence. 

To  FIDGE,  f idje,  \v.  n.    To  move 

To  FIDGET,  f idjelt,  99. J  nimbly  and  ir- 
regularly     A  cant  word. 

FIDUCIAL,  fe-dtehal,  «.  1J6,  Mf.  Conf- 
dent,  undouhtiiig. 

&  For  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  the  second 
syllable  of  thle  and  the  -two  following  words,  as  if 
written  Joo,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  Uinta,  act 
Principles,  ffp.a  6*nd4T«. 
FIDUCIARY,  fe-duahe-a-re,  $.    One  who 

taads  any  Jhiag  in  treat;  one  who  depends 

on  faith  without  work*. 
nVUClARYy£4k'BkjU-rhf:   Owtfdent, 

steady,  undouhj&iig. 
FIEF,  feef,  9.  A  fee,  a  manor,  a  poaseaaicsj 

held  by  tome  tenure  of  a  superior. 

FIELD,  ffcejd,  a.  875.  Ground  not  inhabit- 
ed, not  bvHt  on ;  cultivated  tract  of  ground  ; 
the  open  country,  opposed  to  quarters ;  the 
ground  of  battle ;  the  ground  occupied  by 
an  army  :  a  wide  expanse  ;  space,  compass, 
entent ;  foheunisky,  the  surface  of  a  shield; 

FIES/DED,  &Y4M,  a.    Being  in  a  ield  of 

FIELD-BASIL^  feeloTbMl,  a.  A  plant. 
fTELBBED,  r£tld*j«d,  s.  A  bed-eontrivwd 

to  be  set  up  easily  in  the  fleW. 
FIELDFARE,  fgMre,  n.515.  A  bird. 
FJELDMAUSHA^ieMd-mifaliil,  #.  Com- 

mander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
f«LDAWf)USjP,  ie&dimMse,,..  A  vranee 

that  burrows  in  banks. 

officer  whose  command  in  ibe  fiejd  extends  to 

awhojejeaiment  as,4he4uflpi^,JieutfianMt. 

colouel,  and  major.. 
FIELDPIECE,  ftMd,p^lse,ia.3nvtlI  «nnosi 

uned£n(pjrtUe*vbvU  notfritfjeges. 
FIEND,  feend, ».  275.  Ajmoomy.  the  great 

<eaem#  of  aaankiad.'SataPH  anj?|»fernaJ  hniajg 
FIERCE,  feene,  or  tfaaa,f.  Sa*na*^*»*eav 

pns ;  waheraent;  ^ntsntfnas  j  aa)giy#^riasni ; 

strong,  forcible* 

JTIfce  arst  jnooecof  s^s^Sfhy  tM»wnwi  hi^e 
most  genswl ;  Abe  secondAS  nnsjrdjmtJy  on  ibe.  stnin. 


first,  be  It  short  or  long,  H  In  -enr  Engiwb  Lathi  pro- 
nomced  short,  the  name  sjdlatue  in  the  Bnglish  wstds 
Is  generally  short  likvwlsa.  XhU-bai  estabusbed  some- 
thing IHce  a  rule  ;  and  Ihit  rule  has  shortened  tbs  firjt 
syllAle  of  /Vgff,  though  long  in  the  Latin  M*n*w.-> 
See  Drama. 

F£UB,fn6e,*.  264.  Quatrei,  conteahieii. 
fT.UDAL,  Ju'dti,  a.    Pertaining  to  loot  or 
tenures  by  which  lands  Are  beld  of  a  superior 
lord. 
FEUDAL,  fu'dal,  $.   A  dependence,  •erne- 
thing  held  by  tenure. 

FEUDATORY,  A'dA-t&r-e,  «.  One  who 
holds  not  in  chief,  but  by  some  condf6onal 
tenure*— For  the  o,  see  Domettick* 

FEVER,  ftV&r,  *.  A  disease  in  which  the 
body  is  xiolently  heated,  end  the  poise  quick- 
ened, or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by 
turns.  It  is  sometimes  continual,  sometimes 
Intermittent. 

.FEVERET,  &-vur-eV,  *.  A  alight  ferer, 
Tehricula. 

TEVERFEW,fe^vur-A,«.  An  herb. 

FEVERISH,  f^Tor-hh,  a.  Troubled  Wifli  a 
fever ;  tending  to  a  fever  j  uncertain,  incon- 
stant, "now  .hot,  now  cold ;  hot,  burning. 

FEV  ERTSHNESS,'ffeVQr-lBh-nfe,s.  A  alight 

disorder  of  -the  -feverish  kind. 
FEVEROUS,  fe'vnr-os,  a.  Troubled  with  a 

farvx  or  Ague  j  having  the  mature  of  aiexer ; 

having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers. 

PJSYBftY,  AVnr4,  a.  Diseased  with  a  ferer. 
FEW,  la,  tu  jMotjnanj,uiQt  a  greai  nnmber. 
FEWS^tfnSU  s,  W.    CsTSBjustib^  maUer, 

njs  nVevseoQ\,  coal. 
FEWNESS,  samvje,  a.  Am+Jlnag*  of  number. 
FlaV^isva.  A  Ik,  a  WM»haod. 
To  F&B,  fib,  e.  tu  Xo  He,  4»>tell  Uaa, 
¥ I#B©R,f  H><bac, «.  A  teller  <»f  slbs 
FIBRE,  fi'bur,  #.  416.    A  small  thread  or 


PJSntOlM,  4 IfbrtB,  »a.  Ida,  Gompmtd  g>{ 
afibsm<or«ts3nvna. 

'FIDTJTA,  fib^uirt,  t.  The  outer  and  leaser 
bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

FICKLE,  flktl,  a.  406.  Changeable,  in* 
cw8.lanW»PJteady  jjiot  fixea^  sMbjectto  vicis- 
situde. 

"FICKLENESS,  Yiklrt-nls,  s.  IncoMtancy, 
Uncertainty  nnjteajUQs**, 

WCbaY  4k*14e,  <ai.  Without  oaatainjty 
or  stabony. 

the  potter. 
,FICWQN,4St'jhun.  #.  At  atf*tft%uag 

or  inventing,;  the  ihjng  feignettior  invented ; 
aJUaahood^lie. 

Okisjrlf,  jc  SUB.     flicUtioufr, 
ie«aw 


NUJ  1i: 


^cto^,whoii»v«^ucb  eondnnai  «eeaaToii 

the  passions,  leel  a  .propriety  In  -glvlnf'n 

sojind  to  a  word  denoting  arepntend  v%nb 

end  thmsawa,  Jthnji^jnibgnMaajsjia/win  MawfjSrinld 

to  be  grammnticajlT  Improper,  It  is  puleanjiVinfUy 

-'fu^*"*^^^sm'S^W|y>s». 


FIG  P1L 

A  1*7,  ntkl<»--tube  17i;  fib  172,  ball  ITS— JH  299— poind  913— tftiu  406,  this  4G9.- 

HERCELY,  feerae'le,  or  fignele,  ad.    Vio- 

leiitlf,  furiously. 
ttERCENESS,  f&rse'he's,  or  feWnis,  t. 
Ferocity,  Sfavageness;    violence,  outrageous 
passion. 

PtERlFACI AS,  lU-re-fa'shfta,  t.  88.  In 
law,  ■  judicial  writ  for  hira  that  hat  recovered 
hi  an  action  of  debt  or  damages,  to  the  sheriff, 
U>  command  him  to  levy  the  debt  or  the  da- 
mages. 

FIERINESS,  fr*2r4-n&.  t.  Hot  qualities, 
beat,  acrimony  ;  heat  of  temper,  intellectual 
ardour. 

FIERY,  fWr-l,  a.  Consisting  of  fire  ;  hot 
Jstx  fire ;  vehement,  ardent,  active  j  passion- 
ate, outrageous,  easily  provoked;  uureairaiued, 
fierce  ;  heated  by  fire. 

FIFE,  fife,  «.    A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum. 

FIFTEEN,  fifteen,  a.    Five  and  ten. 

FIFTEENTH,  fif  taenia,  a.  The  fifth  after 
the  tenth. 

FIFTH,  fiftfc,  o.    The  next  to  the  fourth. 

FIFTHLY,  ffftAle,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 

FIFTIETH,  f ifti-J**,  a.  879.  The  next  to 
the  forty-ninth. 

FIFTY,  f ittk,  a.    Five  tens. 

FIG,  fig,  t.  A  tree  that  bears  figs ;  the  fmit 
uf  the  fig-tree. 

F1GAPPLE,  fVap-pi,  s.  405.    A  fmit. 

FlGMARIGOLD,f  ig-maVe-goId,t.  A  plant. 

To  FIGHT,  fite,  v.n.;  preter.  Fought; 
part,  put.  Fought.  To  contend  in  battle,  to 
aake  war ;  to  contend  in  tingle  fight ;  to  con- 
tend. 

To  FIGHT,  f  Ite,  v.  a.  To  war  against,  to 
combat  against. 

FIGHT, fite, s.  Battle; combat, duel; some- 
thing to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 

FIGHTER,  fi'ttir,  t.    Warrior,  duellist.. 

FIGHTING,  filing,  pert. «.  Qualified  for 
war,  fit  for  battle ;  occupied  by  war. 

FIGMENT,  figment,  *'  An  invention,  a 
«<**,  the  idfca  feigned. 

f  IGPECJtER,  rtg^k-or,  #.    A  bird. 

FrGUL  ATE,  fls/a-late,  a.  91.  Made  of  pot- 
in^*  dev. 

FIGURABLE,  ffs/o-ri-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
bemjpbtosjgbt  to  oertaiii  form,  and  retained  in 
it.    Thus  Qv{  it  figurahie,  but  not  water. 

FIOURABlIJTY^g-Q-ri-bn'e-te,*.  The 
quality  of  being  capable  of  a  certain  and  sta- 
ble form. 

F1GURAL,  flgt-rftl,  a.  Belonging  to  figure. 

FKHJRATE,  flgh-rkte,  a.  91.  Of  a  certain 
and  determinate  form ;  resembling  any  thing 
of  a  determinate  form. 

VWOstATtON,  f ig-.-ra'shiit,  t.  Determi- 
to  a  certain  form ;  the-  act  of  giving  a 


FIGURATIVE,  f Ig'o-rl-tK, «.    Represeat- 

kmaocBCthttjg  else,  typical ;  not  literal  >  full 

oChetifrical  exhortations. 

FXlSjeATIVEXY,  tftfM-tiv-U,  ad.    By 

a  ifcure,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 

originally  imply. 

Tgifcre,s.  The  figure  of  any  thing 
as  terminated  by  the  outlines ;  shape ;  person, 
tali i  mat  foxes,  appeaxatice  mean  or  gsand  ; 
AaJpiWsiMd  appearance*  ftuinenee,  rcmerk- 
sjjsfr  character ;  a  statue,  an  image ;  repreten- 
in  painting ;  a  character  denoting  a 
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number :  the  horoscope,  the  diagram  of  the 
aspect  of  the  astrological  houses  ;  in  theology, 
type,  representative ;  in  rhetorics,  any  mode 
of  speaking  in  which  words  are  detorted  from 
their  literal  and  primitive  tense  ;  in  grammar, 
any  deviation  from  the"  rules  of  analogy  or 
syntax. 

XT  There  is  a  coarse  aad  a  delicate  sroaanciartoa 
ef  this  word  and  its  compound*.  The  first  is  such  a 
pronunciation  as  makes  the  »  short  aad  shut,  as  if 
written/feyitr  .•  the  last  preserves  the  sound  of  u  open, 
as  if  y  were  prefixed,  Jig -yure.  That  this  is  the  true 
sound  of  or  en  u,  see  Principles,  No.  a. 

To  FIGURE,  fig'nre,  ».  a.    To  form  into 

determined  thane ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with 
figures ;  to  diversify  j  to  represent  by  a  typi- 
cal or  figurative  resemblance ;  to  image  in  the 
mind ;  to  form  figuratively*  to  use  in  a  sense 
not  literal.  ,  • 

FIGWORT,  fkVftrt,  s.    A  plant. 

FILACEOUS, ft-la'ahus,  a.  9*7.  Consisting 
of  threads.  4 

FILACER,  f  ft'a-sur,  s.  08.  An  officer  in  the 
Common  Plena,  so  called  because  he  files  those 
writs  whereon  he  makes  process. 

FILAMENT,  foment,  «.  A  slender  thread; 
a  body  slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 

FILBERT,  f  frburi,  #.08.  A  fine  hazel  not 
with  a  thin  shell. 

To  FILCH,  filsh,  v.n.    To  steal,  to  pilfer; 

FILCHER,  f  ilsh'ui,  #.  98.  A  thief,  a  petty 
rt>  hber. 

FILE,  file,  s.  A  thread;  a  line  on  which 
|*aj«ers  are  strung ;  a  catalogue,  roll ;  a  line  of 
soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another  ;  an  insfaru- 
raent  to  smooth  metals. 

FILECUTTER,  f  ile'kut-ttr,  s.  A  maker  of 
files. 

To  FILE,  file,  v.  a.  To  string  upon  a  thread 
or  wire ;  to  cut  with  a  file  j  to  foul,  to  sully,  to 
pollute. 

To  FILE,  file,  e.  ft.  To  march  in  file,  nor 
abreast,  but  one  behind  atiother. 

FILEMOT,  fil'e-mot,  s.  A  brown  or  yellow, 
brown  colour. 

FILER,  filar,  #.  98.  One  who  files,  one 
who  uses  the  file  in  cutting  metals. 

FILIAL,  fil'yal,  o.  US.  Pertaining  to  a 
son,  befitting  a  ton  $  bearing  the  character  or 
relation  of  a  son. 

FILIATION,  f fi-e-a'shun,  s.  The  relation 
of. a  son  to  a  father,  correlative  to  paternity. 

FILINGS,  frllngz,  s.  Fragments  nibbed 
off  by  the  file. 

To  FILLp  f  II,  v.  a.  To  store  till  no  more  can 
be  admitted  ;  to  pour  liquor  into  a  vessel  tisj 
it  reaches  the  top  \  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to 
glut,  to  surfeit ;  to  fill  out,  to  uour  out  liquor 
for  drink,  to  extend  by  something  contained ; 
to  fill  up,  to  make  full,  to  supply*  to  occupy 
by  bulk. 

To  FILL,  f ft,  e.  tu  To  give  to  drink ;  to 
grow  full ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

FILL,  f  ll,  s.  As  much  as  may  pmdnow  eaea- 
plete  satisfaction ;  the  place  between  the  shafts 
of  a  carriage. 

FILLER,  fiTlftr,  t.  Any  thing  that  fills  up 
room  without  use  ;  one  whose  employment  it 
to  fill  vessels  of  carriage. 

FILLET,  fillit,  «.  99.  A  band  Lied  round 
the  head  or  other  part ;  the  fleshy  part  of  tb« 
thigh,  applied  commonly  to  venl ;  meat  rol-cd 
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together,  and  tied  round ;  in  architecture,  a 
little  member  which  appears  in  the  ornaments 
and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  called  iistel. 

To  FILLET,  fll'lit,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a 
bandage  or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

To  FILLIP,  f  il'lip>.  a.  To  strike  with  the 
nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring* 

FILLIP,  fillip,  t.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let 
go  from  the  thumb. 

FILLY,  f ille,  #.  A  young  mare ;  opposed 
to  a  colt,  or  young  horse. 

FILM,  flbaa,  «.    A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

To  FILM,  film.  t>.  e.  To  corer  with  a  pel- 
licle or  thin  skin. 

FILMY,  fil'me,  «.  Composed  of  thin  pel- 
licles. 

To  FILTER,  f  il'tur,  ©. «.  To  clear  by  draw- 
ing off  liquor  by  depending  threads ;  to  strain, 
to  percolate. 

FILTER,  f  ft'tir,  $.  A  twist  of  thread,  of 
which  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drops 
from  it ;  a  strainer,  a  charm,  a  love-potion. 

FILTH,  ill**,  t.  Dirt,  nastiness;  corrup- 
tion, pollution. 

FILTHILY,  flU*  e-le,  ad.   Nastily,  foully, 

f£tM'nES8,  fuWe-nia,  «.  Nastiness, 
fonlness,  dirtiness;  corruption,  pollution. 

FILTHY,  f ilM'e,  a.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty ; 
gross,  polluted. 

To  FILTRATE,  f ll'trate,  r. «.  91.  To  strain, 
to  percolate. 

FILTRATION,  fil-tra'shon,  «.  A  method 
by  which  liquors  are  procured  fine  and  clear. 

FIMBRIATED,  flmbre-a-ted,  e.  Fringed 
edged  round,  jagged. 

FIN,  fin,  t.    The  wing:  of  a  fish. 

FIN-FOOTED,  f  fo'iut-Sd,  a.  Having  feet 
with  membranes  between  the  toes. 

FINABLE,  f Pnl-bl,  a.  405.  That  admits  a 
f  fine. 

FINAL,  f l'nil,  a.  88.  Ultimate,  last ;  con- 
clusive j  mortal ;  respecting  the  end  or  mo- 
tive. 

FINALLY,  f l'nal-e,  ad.  Ultimately,  in  con- 
elusion*  completely,  without  recoverv. 

FINANCE,  fin-nanse',  *.  Revenue,  income, 
profit. 

FINANCIER,  fra-nan-seer*,  $.  357.  One 
-who  collects  or  farms  the  pub-lick  revenue. 

FINARY,  fftii-re,  t.  The  second  forge  at 
the  iron-mills. 

FINCH,  €  inch,  *.  A  small  bird,  of  which 
we  have  three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  the  chaf- 
finch, and  bulfinch. 

To  FIND,  find,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  search- 
ing or  seeking ;  to  obtain  something  lost ;  to 
meet  with,  to  fall  upon ;  to  know  by  expe- 

-  rfcace;  to  discover  by  study ;  to  discover 
what  is  hidden ;  to  hit  on  by  chance,  to  per- 

.  ceive  by  accident;  to  detect,  to  deprehend, 
to  catch  ;  to  determine  by  judicial  verdict ;  to 
supply,  to  furnish,  as,  he  finds  me  in  money  ; 
in  law.  to  approve,  as,  to  find  a  bill. — To  Find 
himself,  to  (axe  with  regard  to  ease  or  pain. — 
To  Fiud  out,  to  unriddle,  to  solve ;  to  disco- 
ver something  hidden,  to  obtain  the  Jl*k>i«. 
ledge  of;  to  invent. 

FINDER,  flnd'ar,  #.  One  that  meets  •»  **Ua 
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upon  any  thing ;  one  that  picks  npepj  Using 
lost.  t        _ 

FINDFAULT,  f  Ind'ialt,  #.  A  censurer,  a 
caviller. 

FINE,  fine,  a.  Refined,  pure,  free  from 
dross j  subtle,  thin,  as,  the  fine  spirits  evapo- 
rate ;  refined  ;  keen,  smoothly  sharp  ;  clear, 
pellucid,  as,  the  wine  is  fine ;  nice,  delicate  ; 
artful,  dexterous;  elegant,  with  elevation; 
beautiful,  with  dignity ;  accomplished,  ele- 
gant of  manners  ;  showy,  splendid. 

FINE,  fine,  *.  A  mulct,  a  pecuniary  pu- 
nishment j  penalty ;  forfeit,  money  paid  for 
any  exemption  or  liberty  ;  the  end,  conclu- 
sion. 

To  FINE,  fine,  ».  a.  To  refine ;  to  purify ; 
to  make  transparent ;  to  punish  with  pecu- 
niary penalty. 

To  FINE,  fine,  v.  *.    To  pay  a  fine. 

ToFINEDRAW,  flne'driw,  ©.  ».  To  sew- 
up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not 
perceived. 

FINEDRAWER,flne'drlw-ur^.  One  whose 
business  is  to  sew  up  rents. 

FINEFINGERED,  f  lne'f  fog-guVd,a.  Nice, 
artful,  exquisite. 

FINELY,  f Wle,  ad.  Beautifully,  elegant- 
ly :  keenly,  sharply  ;  in  small  parts ;  wretch- 
edly [ironically]. 

FINENESS,  fine'nis,  $.  Elegance,  deli- 
cacy ;  show,  splendour ;  artfulness,  ingenu- 
ity ;  purity,  freedom  from  dross  or  base  mix- 
tures. ,    ,    . 

FINERY,  fi'nta-e,  t.  557.  Show,  splen- 
dour of  appearance. 

FINESSE,  fe-nes',  s.  126.  Artifice,  stra- 
tagem. 

FINER,  f  i'nfir,  «.  98.  One  who  purifies  me- 
tals. 

FINGER,  flng/gur,  «.  381.  The  flexible 
member  of  the  haud  by  which  men  catch  and 
hold ;  a  small  measure  of  extension j  the  hand, 
the  instrument  of  work. 

To  FINGER,  f  Ing'gur,  v.  a.  To  touch  light- 
ly, to  toy  with  ;  to  touch  unseasonable  or 
thievishly ;  to  touch  an  instrument  of  munch  , 
to  perform  any  work  exquisitely  with  the  fin- 

FINGLEFANGLE,  f Ing/gl-llns/gl,  a.  A 
trifle. 

FINICAL,  fin'e-kal,  a.    Nice,  foppish. 

FINICALLY,  f fo'e-kal-e,  ad.    Foppishly. 

FINICALNESS,  fme-kil-nes,  #.  Super- 
fluous  nicety. 

To  FINISH,  fln'Ish,  v.  o.  To  bring  to  tike 
end  proposed,  to  perfect,  to  polish  to  the  ex- 
cellency intended. 

FINISHER,  f  in1sh-ur, «.  One  that  finishes, 

FINITE,  f  i'nke,  a.  126.   Limited,  bounded. 

FINITELESS,f  i'nlte-les,a. Without  bounds, 

unlimited. 

FINITELY,  fi'n)te-le,  ad.    Within-oertaia 

limits,  to  s  certain  degree.  a) 

FINITENESS,  f  i'nlte-nes,  $.    Limitation, 

confinement  within  certain  boundaries* 

FINITUDE,  f  ro'e-tade,  i.   Iimitatta 

fineroent  within  certain  boundaries. 

FINLESS,  f  foils,  a.    Without  fins. 

FINLIKE,  fnVllke,  a.    Formed  in 
tiou  of  fins. 
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FINNED,  fin'd,  a.  362.  Having  broad 
edges  spread  out  on  either  side. 

FINNY,  fin'ne,  a.  Furnished  with  fins, 
formed  fur  the  element  of  water. 

FI><TO£I>,fin'tode,a.  Having  a  membrane 
between  the  toes. 

FINOCHIO,  fe-no'she-o,  t.    Fennel. 

FIR,  Cer,  s.  109.  the  tree  of  which  deal- 
bomrdt  are  made. 

FIRE,  fire,  «.  The  element  that  burns ; 
any  thing  burning ;  a  conflagration  of  towns 
or  countries  ;  the  punishment  of  the  damned  ; 
any  thing  that  inflames  the  passions j  ardour 
of  temper ;  liveliness  of  imagination,  vigour 
of  fancy,  spirit  of  sentiment ;  the  passion  of 
love;  eruptions  or  imposthumations,  as  St. 
Anthony's  fire* 

FIREARMS,  flre'armz,*.  Arms  which  owe 
their  efficacy  to  fire,  guns. 

FIREBALL,  iWbaU,  *.  Grenado,  ball  filled 
with  combustibles,  and  bursting  where  it  is 
thrown. 

FIREBRUSH,  flre'brusb,  s.  The  brush 
which  bangs  by  the  fireside,  to  sweep  the 
hearth. 

FIREDRAKE,  f Ire'drake,  #.  A  fiery  ser- 
pent. 

FIRENEW,  f  Wnft,  a.  New  from  the  forge, 
new  from  the  meltiug-bouse. 

FIRER,  fW&r,  «.  §8.    An  incendiary. 

FIRESIDE',  fireside',  t.  The  hearth,  the 
chimney. 

FIRESTICK,  f  Ire'etik,  $.  A  lighted  stick 
or  brand. 

FIREWORKS,  f fare'wurks,  #.  Preparations 
of  gunpowder  to  be  exhibited  for  show  or  pub- 
lick  rejoicing. 

To  FIRE,  fh*e,  r.a.  To  set  on  fire,  to  kin- 
dle ;  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  animate. 

To  FIRE,  fire,  r.  *.  To  take  fire,  to  be 
kindled ;  to  be  influenced  with  passion ;  to 
discharge  any  fire-arms. 

FIREBRAND,  fire-brand,  t.  A  piece  of 
wuod  kindled  ;  an. incendiary,  one  who  in- 
flames factions. 

FIRECROSS,  f  ire  krfts,  s.  A  token  in  Scot- 
land for  the  nation  to  take  arms. 

FIRELOCK,  f  lre'l6k,  s.  A  soldier's  sun, 
a  gun  discharged  by  striking  steel  with  a  flint. 

FIREMAN,  flre'min,  a.  88.    One  who  is 

employed  to  extinguish  burning  houses* 
FIREPAN,  fire'pb,  s.    A  pan  for  holding 

or  carrying  fire ;  in  a  gun,  the  receptacle  for 

the  priming  powder. 
FIRESHIP,  f  Ire'shrp,  a.   A  ship  filled  with 

combustible  matter  to  fire  the  vessels  of  the 

enemy. 
FIREtfHOVEL,  fWshuvVl,  s.    The  in- 

strnment  with  which  the  hot  coals  are  thrown. 
FIRESTONE,  f  Ire'stone,  s.  A  hearth-stone, 

stone  that  will  bear  the  fire,  the  pyrites. 
FIREWOOD,  f  hVwud,  $.   Wood  to  burn, 
*  feel. 

FIRING,  fVring,  i.    Fewel. 
To  FIRK,  ferk,  v.  a.    To  whip,  to  beat 

.  FIRKIN.  feVkln,  *.    A  vessel  containing 
nine  gallons ;  a  small  vessel. 

FIRM,   firm,  a.  108.    Strong,  not  easily 
pierced  or  shaken ;  hard,  opposed  to  soft ;  con 
stant,  steady*  resolute,  fixed,  unshaken. 

To  FIRM,  firm,  *.  a.    To  settle,  to  con- 
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firm,  to  establish,  to  fix ;  to  fix  without  wan- 
dering.  '      '  , 

FIRMAMENT,  feYma-mint,  *.    The  sky, 

'  the  heavens. 

FIRMAMENTAL,f&-ma>meVtal,  a.  Ce- 
lestial, of  the  upper  regions. 

FIRMLY,  ferm'le,  ad.  Strongly,  impene- 
trably ;  imnioveably ;  steadily,  constantly. 

FIRMNESS,  flrm'ngs,  s.  Stability,  com- 
pactness: steadiness,  constancy,  resolution. 

FIRST,  furst,  a.  108.  The  ordinal  of  one ; 
earliest  in  time ;  highest  in  dignity ;  great,  ex- 
cellent. 

FIRST,  furst.  ad.  Before  any  thing  else 
earliest ;  before  any  other  consideration ;  a 
the  beginning,  at  first. 

FIRST-GOT,  f&rst'g6t,  7 

FIRST-BEGOTTEN,  furst'be^t'fn,  J  *• 
The  eldest  of  children. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  farsf froots,  *.  What  the 
season  first  produces  or  matures  uf  any  kind  ; 
the  first  profits  of  any  thing ;  the  earliest  ef- 
fects of  any  thing. 

FIRSTLING,  furst'llng,  t.  The  first  produce 
or  offspring ;  the  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

FISCAL,  f uveal,  s.  88.  Exchequer,  revenue. 

FISH,  fish,  *.  An  animal  that  inhabits  tho 
water. 

To  FISH,  fish,  v.  a.  To  be  employed  in  catch- 
ing fish  ;  to  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 

To  FISH,  fish,  «.  a.  To  search  water  in 
quest  or  fish. 

FISH-HOOK,  flab/hook,  «.  A  hook  for 
catching  fish. 

FISHPOND,  flsh'pdnd,  *.  A  small  pool 
for  fish. 

FISHER;  rfsh'ur,  t.  08.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed in  catching  fish. 

FI^HERBOAT,  f  fah'ur-bote,  s.  A  boat  em- 
ployed in  catching  fish. 

FISHERMAN,  rfsh'or-roan,  s.  88.  One 
whose  employment  and  livelihood  is  to  catch 
fish. 

FISHERY,  fish'ur-e,  s.  The  business  of 
catching  fish. 

FISHFUL,  flsh'ful,  a.  Abounding  with  fish. 

To  FISHIFY,  flsh'e-f  1,  r.  a.  To  turn  io  fish. 

FISHING,  f  Ish'ing,  t.  Commodity  of  taking 
fish. 

FISHKETTLE,  flshTcit-tl,  s.  405.  A  cal- 
dron made  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled  with- 
out bending. 

FISHMEAL,  flsh'mele,  «.    Diet  of  fish. 

FISHMONGER,  f  ish'mung-gur,  s.  A  dealer 
in  fish. 

FISHY,  flsh'e,  a.  Consisting  offish ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  fish. 

FISSILE,  f  frail,  a.  140.  Having  the  grain 
in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  be  clrft. 

FIftSILITY,  fis-sft'e-te,  «.  The  quality  of 
admitting  to  be  cloven. 

FISSURE,  rfsh'shure,  s.  452.  A  cleft,  a 
narrow  chasm  where  a  breach  has  been  made. 

FIST,  fist,  s.  The  hand  clenohed,  with  the 
fingers  doubled  down. 

FISTICUFFS,  ffc'te-kufs,  *.  Battle  with 
the  fist. 

FISTULA,  fis'tshu-la,  «.  4G1.  A  sinuous 
ulcer,  cxllous  within. 

FISTUL4R,  fis'tshu-lar,  a.  88.  Hollow 
like  a  pipe. 
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FISTULOUS,  ffs'tshu-lus,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  fistula. 

FIT,  fit,  #.  A  paroxysm  of  any  intermit- 
tent distemper ;  any  short  return  after  inter- 
niissiou ;  disorder,  aistem^eratu/e  ;  the  hys- 
terical disorders  of  women,  and  the  convul- 
sion* of  children. 

FIT,  fit,  a.  Qualified,  proper ;  convenient, 
meet,  tight* 

To  FIT,  fit,  *.  a.  To  suit  one  th}n$  to  an- 
other ;  to  accommodate  a  person  with  any 
thing;  to  be  adapted  to,  to  suit  any  thing:  to 
fit  out,  to  furnish,  to  equip;  to  fit  op,  to  fur- 
nish, to  make  proper  lor  use. 

To  FIT,  fit,  e.u.    To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

PITCH,  f  itsh.  j.    A  small  kind  of  wild  pea. 

FITCHAT,  f  Itshlt,      7 1.  A  stinking  little 

FITCHEW,  f  ltftnho$,  /  beast,  that  robs 
the  henroost  and  warre  i. 

FITFUL,  f  if  fol,  a.    Varied  by  paroxysms. 

FITLY,  f U'le,  ad.  Properly,  justly,  rea- 
sonably; commodious!  v,  meetly. 

F ITNESS,  f  It'nis,  *.  Propriety  ?  meetness, 
justness,  reasonableness;  convenience,  com- 
modity, the  state  of  beinglki. 

FITMENT,  f  fonent,  #.  Something  adapted 
to  a  particular  purpose. 

FITTER,  f  it'tur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
confers  fitness  for  any  thing* 

FIVE,  five,  a.    Four  and  one,  l^alfoften. 

FI VELE  A  VED  Gniss/WeTsVev'd,*,  Cinque- 
foil,  a  species  of  clover. 

FIVES,  flvz,  «.  A  kind  of  play  with  a 
ball ;  a  disease  of  horses. 

To  FIX,  f  iks,  ».  a.  To  make  fast ;  to  set- 
tie  ;  to  direct  without  variation ;  to  deprive  of 
volatility  ;  to  trausfix ;  to  withhold  from  mo- 
tion. 

To  FIX,  fljta,  p.  a.  To  determine  the  reso- 
lution ;  to  rest,  to  cease  to  wander ;  to  lose  vo- 
latility   so  as  to  be  maJJeftble. 

FIXATION,  ffc-sa'shftn,  f.  Stability,  firm- 
ness ;  confinement ;  want  of  volatility  ;  reduc- 
tion from  fluidity  to  firmness. 

FIXEDLY,  f Ik'sid-le,  ad.  864.  Certainly, 
firmly. 

FIXEDNESS,  f ik'sjd-nis,  $.  865.  Stabi- 
lity ;  want  of  loss  of  volatility ;  steadiness, 
settled  opinion  or  resolution. 

FIXIDITY,  flk-sld'e-te,  «.  Coherence  of 
parts. 

FIXITY,  fik'se-te.  «.    Coherence  of  parts. 

FIXTURE,  fik'tshoxe,  #.  46$.  Firmness, 
stable  state ;  a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a 
house. 

FIXURE,  flk'shqre,  «.  479.  Firmness,  sta- 
ble state.— Dr.  JA. 

FIZGIG,  f  ix'g%,  $.  A  kind  of  dart  or  har- 
poon, with  which  seamen  strike  fish. 

FLABBY.  flib'bt,  a.    Soft,  not  firm. 

FLACCID,  nlk'std,  a.     Weak,  Umber,  not 


stiff:  lax,  not  tense.— Sec  Exaggerate. 

FLACCIDITY,  flik-sld'e-tl,  •{.  Laxity, 
fimberaess,  want  of  tension. 

lb  FLAG,  flag,  e.  n.  To  hang  loose  with- 
out stiffness  or  tension ;  to  grow  spiritless  or 
dejected  ;  to  grow  feeble,  to  lose  vigour. 

To  FLAG,  flaf,  «•  «.  To  let  fall,  to  suffer 
to  droop ;  to  lay  with  broad  stones. 

FLAG,  flag,  #.  A  water-plant  with  a  broad- 
hiaded  leaf  and  yellow  flower;  the  colours  or 
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ensign  of  a  ship  or  I  slid -forces ;  a  species  el 
stone  used  forsmo»th  pavement. 

FLAG-BROOM,  flag'broom,  t .  A  broom  for 
sweeping  flags  or  pavements. 

FLAG-OFFICER,  flig'of-fe-f  ir,  s  A  com- 
mander of  a  squadron. 

FLAG-SHIP,  iig'sbtp,  e.  The  ship  in  which 
the  commander  of  a  fleet  is. 

FLAG-WORM,  flagVurm,  s .  A  grab  bred 
in  watery  places  among  flags  or  sedge. 

FLAGELET,  flldje'e-le%  s.    A  small  flute. 

FLAGELLATION,  flAo^e-el-la'shun,  *.  The 
use  of  the  scourge. 

FLAGGINESS,  flig'ge-nes,  t.  Laxity,  lim- 
bernes*. 

FLAGGY,  thVge,  a.  S8S.  Weak,  lax,  lim- 
ber; insipid. 

FLAGITIOUS,  fli-jlsh'ua,  a.  Wicked,  vil- 
lanous,  atrocious. 

FLAGmOUSNESS,fll-j1shfo-iils,t.  Wick- 
ed ness,  villnny. 

FLAGON,  flagon,  $.  166.  A  Teasel  of  drink 

with  a  narrow  mouth. 

FLAGRANCY,  fla'grAn-se,  s.  Burning  heat, 
fire. 

FLAGRANT,  fla'grant,  a.  Ardent,  burn- 
ing, eager;  glowing;  red;  notorious, flaming. 

FLAGRATION,  flA-grashun,  *.    Burning. 

FLAGSTAFF,  fllg'staf,  a.  The  staff  on 
which  the  flag  is  fixed. 

FLAIL,  fiale,  s.  202.  The  instrument  with 
which  gram  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 

FLAKE,  hike,  *.  Any  thing  that  appears 
loosely  odd  together;.*  stratum,  layer,  a  kick 
of  wool  drawn  out. 

FLAKY,  fla'ke.  a.  Loosely  hanging  toge- 
ther j  lying  in  layers  or  strata,  broken  into  la- 
mina. 

FLAM,  fifcn,  *.  A  falsehood,  a  lie,  an  il- 
lusory pretext. 

To  FLAM,  film,  v.  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie. 

FLAMBEAU,  flaWbo,  s.  245.  A  lighted 
torch.    Plural  Flambeaux. 

FLAME,  flame,  *.  Light  emitted  from  fire  ; 
a  stream  of  fire ;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagina- 
tion ;  brightness  of  fancy  ;  ardour  of  incliusv- 
tion ;  passion  of  love. 

To  FLAME,  flame,  v.  a.  To  shine  as  fire, 
to  burn  with  emission  of  light ;  to  blase ;  to 
break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

FLAME-COLOURED,  nameTril-loVd,  .«. 
36*.    Of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

FLAMEN,  fli'min,  #.  508.  A  priest  in  an- 
cient times,  one  that  officiated  in  solemn  of- 
fices. 

tST  W  there  be  any  ease  in  walea  we  are  to  take  «sr 
English  quantity  from  the  Latin,  it  Is  in  words  ottm* 
syllables  welch  retsi.  their  Xetta  iS£  %£&[*£ 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long—Set  Dram*. 

FWUfMAWON,  flaWuia'shun,  •,  rtmm* 

of  setting  on  l)ame.    . 

FMMMABIUTY,t4m-m4-bil^te,#,  Ine- 
quality of  admitting  to  be  set  on  fire.        -    9 

FLAMMEOUS,  fiam'me-ii,  «.  Consisting 
of  flame.  "  ^T* 

FLAMMIFEBOyS,  SlnwiinMi,  «.  SIS. 

Bringing  flame. 

F^AMMlVO^QUS,flai^mVo.mua,  sj.M8. 

Vomiting  out  flame.  ^^^ 

FLAMY,  fla'me,*.  Inflamed,  burning ;  hav- 
mg  the  nature  of  flame* 
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FLANK,  flink,  #.  That  part  of  the  side  of 
a  quadruped  near  the  binder  thigh :  in  men, 
the  latter  part  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  tide  of 
any  army  or  fleet ;  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  bastion  which  reaches  from  the  curtain 
to  the  face. 

ft  FLANK,  flank,  v.  a.  To  attack  the  tide 
of  a  battalion  or  fleet;  to  be  petted  so  aa  to 
overlook  or  command  any  past  on  die  tide*  to 
be  on  the  tide, 

lR,flink'fay«.    A  fortiflcatioo  jut- 


ting out  to  aa  to  command  the  tide  of  a  body 

■Mfchirig  to  the  assault.    . 
FLANNEL,  flan/n&,  *.  M.    A  soft  nappy 

staff  of  wool. 
FLAP,  flip, «.    Any  tiling  tuat  hangs  broad 

and  looee ;  the  motion  of  airy  thing  broad  and 

Jooea ;  the  noise  made  by  that  motion ;  a  dis- 

ease  in  horses. 
TeFLAP,  nip,  r.a.    To  beat  with  a  flap, 

iteu ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or 


to  FLAP,  tip,  v.  n.    To  ply  the  winni  with 
noise  ;  to  fall  with  flaps  of  broad  parts  depend- 
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DRAGON,  flipMrig-on,  t.  A  play 
in  which  they  catch  raisins  oat  of  burning 
brandy  ;  the  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon. 

FLAPfiARED,  flap^d,  a.  363.  Haying 
loose  and  broad  ears. 

to  FLARE,  flare,  v.  n.  To  flatter  with  a 
splendid  show ;  to  flitter  with  transient  lus- 
tre;  to  glitter  offensively ;  to  be  in  too  much 

FLASH,  flash,  *•  A  sudden,  quick,  tran- 
sitory blaae;  sodden  burst  of  wit  or  ruerri- 
ment ;  a  short  transient  state;  a  body  of  water 
driven  by  violence. 

To  FLASH,  fllah,  *>.«.  To  glitter  with  a 
quick  and  transient  flame ;  to  burst  out  into 
any  kind  of  violence ;  to  break  out  into  wit, 
snerriment,  or  bright  thought. 

To  FLASH,  flaah,  «.  a.    To  strike  tip  large 

bodies  of  water. 
FLASHER,  flish'ur, «.    A  man  of  more  ap- 
pearance of  wit  than  reality. 
FLASHILY,  Jbtah'e-le,  ad.    With  empty 

show. 
FLASHY,   flaah'i,  a.    Empty,   not  solid; 

showy,  without  substance;  insipid,  without 

force  or  spirit. 
FLASK,  fltak,  «.    A  bottle,  a  vessel;  a 

powrifr-horn. 
FLASKET,  fiiskit,  s.    A  Teasel  in  which 

viands  are  served. 

FLAT,  flit,  a.  Horizontally  lerel;  smooth, 
without  protuberances;  without  elevation; 
level  with  the  ground ;  lying  horisontally  pro- 
strate, lying  along ;  in  painting,  without  relief, 
without  prominence  of  the  figures;  tasteless, 
insipid ;  dull,  unanimated ;  spiritless,  deject- 
ed  ;  peremptory,  absolute,  downright ;  not 
sharp  in  sound* 

FLAT,  flit,  s.  A  level,  an  extended  plane ; 
even  ground,  not  mountainous :  a  smooth  low 

.  ground  exposed  to  inundations;  shallow, 
strand,  place  in  the  sea  where  the  water  is  not 
deep ;  toe  broad  side  of  a  Made ;  depression 
ef  thought  or  language;  a  mark  or  character 
in  tnuaick* 

1W  FLAT,  fliL  v. «.  To  level,  to  depress, 
as  aaake  broad  and  smooth ;  to  make  vapid. 
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To  FLAT,  flit,  v.  a.    To  prow  flat,  opposed 

to  swell ;  to  become  unaniniated  or  vapid. 
FLATLONO,  flitting,  ad.    With  the  flat 
downwards,  not  edgewise. 

FLATLY,  flit'le,  ad.  Horizontally,  with- 
out inclination ;  without  prominence  or  ele- 
vation; without  spirit,  dully,  frigidly;  pe- 
remptorily, downright. 

FLATNESS,  flit'inls,  *.  Evenness,  lerel 
extension ;  want  <?  reiref  or  prominence :  dead- 
ness,  insipidity, vapidness :  dejection  of  state ; 
dejection  of  mind,  want  of  We ;  dutness,  insi- 
pidity, frigidity;  the  contrary  to  fbriUnestor 
aevtenes*  of  sound. 

To  FLATTEN,  flif fn,  v.  *.  409.  To  make 
even  <fr  level,  without  im>nrmrnce  or  eleva- 
tion ,  to  beat  down  to  the  ground  :  to  make1 
vapid  ;  to  deject,  to  depress,  to  oispirit. 

To  FLATTEN,  flift'n,  r.a.  To  grow  even 
or  level ;  to  grow  dull  and  instyld. 

FLATTER,  flit'tor,  $.  98.  The  workman 
or  instrument  by  which  bodies  are  flattened. 

To  FLATTER,  flit'tor.  v.  a.  To  soothe  with 
prahies,4o  please  with  olandishir.ents;  to  praise 
talselv  ;  to  Taise*Jhl«e  hwies. 

FLATtERfER,  flat'tur-rtir,  t.  One  who  flat- 
ters, a  fawner,  a  wheedfcr. 

FLATTERY,  flit'tir-c,  «.  557.  False  praise, 
artful  ohs4-quiou«ne»s. 

FLAT7ISII,  flc!t'(ish,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  ap- 
proaching to  flatitess. 

FL  ATULEN  C  Y,flatsh'a-leW,  *.461 .  Wind- 
iness,  turgidness  ;  emptiness,  van  ty. 

FLATULENT,  flitsh'u-lent,  a.  Turgid  with 
air,  windj  ;  eropiy,  vain,  big  without  si.b- 
stance  or  reality,  pulfy. 

FLATUOSITY,  flitsh-o-is'e-tc,  t.    Wind 

iness,  fulnets  of  air. 
FLATUQU8,  flitsh'n-ns,  a.    Windy,  full  of 

wind. 
FLATUS,  fla'tos,  $.    Wind  gathered  in  any 

cavities  of  the  body. 

FLATWISE,  flitwlze,  ad.  With  the  flat 
downwards,  not  the  edge. 

To  FLAUNT,  flint,  c.  n.  914.  To  make  a 
fluttering  show  in  apparel ;  to  be  hung  with 
something  loose  and  filing. 

FLAUNT,  flinL  #.  Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 

FLAVOUR,  AaVtor,  *.  S14.  Power  of  pleas- 
ing the  taste  ;  sweetness  to  the  smell,  odour, 
fragrance. 

FLAVOUROUS,fla'vnr.os,a.557.  Delight- 
ful to  the  palate ;  fragrant,  odorous* 

FLAW,  flaw.  s.  A  crack  or  breach  in  any 
thing ;  a  fault,  a  defect ;  a  sudden  gust ;  a  vi- 
olent blast ;  a  tumult,  a  tempestuous  uproar; 
a  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

To  FLAW,  flaw,  e.  a.  To  break,  to  crack, 
to  damage  with  fissure. 

FLAWLESS,  flawlis,  a.  Without  cracks, 
without  d<  fects. 

FLAWY.  fliw'e,  a.    Full  of  flaws. 

FLAIL  fliks.  s.  The  fibrous  plant  of  which 
the  finest  tliread  is  made ;  the  fibres  of  flax 
cleansed  and  combed  for  the  spinner. 

FLAXCOMB,  fliks'kom.  #.  The  instrument 
with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from 
the  brittle  parts  m 

FLAXDRESSER,  fliksMres-i 4r,  s.  He  that 
prepares  flai  for  the  spinner 
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FLAXEN,  flaVs'n,  a.  103.    Made  of  flax ; 

(an,  long,  and  flowing. 
FLAXWEED,  flaks'weed,  ».    A  plant. 
To  FLAY,  fla,  v.  a.  221.    To  strip  off  the 

skin  ;  to  lake  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any 

thing. 

fy  There  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
as  if  spelled  jHea,  rhyming  with  sea,  which  is  every 
day  growing  more  vulgar. 

FLAYER,  fla'ur, «.    He  that  strips  the  skin 

off  any  thing. 
FLEA,  fle,  *.    A  small  insect,  remarkable 

for  its  agility  in  leaping. 
To  FLEA,  fle,  v.  a.    To  clean  from  fleas. 
FLEABANE,  fie'bane,  «.    A  plant. 
FLEABITE,  finite,  7  «.  Red  marks 

FLEABITING,  fle'bl-tmg,  J      caused   by 
fleas ;  a  small  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused  by 
the  sting  of  a  flea. 
FLEABrFTEN,  flHIt-t'n,  a.  103.    Stung 

by  fleas  ;  mean,  worthless. 
FLEAK,  fleke,  «.    A  small  lock,  thread,  or 

twist. 
FLEAM,  fleme,  «.    An  instrument  used  to 

bleed  cattle.  \ 

FLEA  WORT,  fle'wurt,  «.    A  plant. 
To  FLEAK,  fleke,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to  streak, 

to  stripe,  to  dapple. 
To  FLECKER,  fllk'ur,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to 

mark  with  strokes  or  touches. 
FLED,  flld.    The  preterit  and  participle  of 

Flee. 
FLEDGE,  flidje,  a.    Full-feathered,  able 

to  fly. 
To  FLEDGE,  fledje,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with 

wines,  to  supply  with  feathers. 
To  FLEE,  flee,  «.  n. ;  pret .  Fled.    To  run 

from  danger,  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 
FLEECE,  fleese,  s.    As  much  wool  as  is 

shorn  from  one  sheep. 
To  FLEECE,  fleese,  v.  a.    To  clip  the  fleece 
of  a  sheep  ;  to  strip,  to  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is 
robbed  of  its  wool* 
FLEECED,  fleest,  a.  859.    Haying  fleeces 

of  wool. 
FLEECY,  flee'se,  a.    Woolly,  covered  with 

wool. 
To  FLEER,  fleer,  v.  ft.    To  mock,  to  gibe, 
to  jest  with  insolence  and  contempt  ;  to  leer, 
to  grin.  ' 

FLEER,  fleer,  *.    Mockery  expressed  ei- 
ther in  words  or  looks  ;  a  deceitful  grin  of  ci- 
vility. 
FLEERER,   fleer'ur,  j.  98.    A  mocker,  a 

fawner 
FLEET,  fleet,  *.  A  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 
FLEET,  fliet,  s.  A  creek,  an  inlet  of  water. 
FLEET,  fleet,  a.    Swift  of  pace,  quick,  nim- 
ble, active  ;  skimming  the  burface. 
To  FLEET,  fleet,  p.  n.    To  fly  swiftly,  to 

vanish  ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state. 
To  FLEET,  fleet,  v.  a.   To  skim  the  water ; 

to  live  merrily,  or  pass  time  away  lightly. 
FLEETLY,  Beetle,  cd.    Swiftly,   nimbly, 

with  *wift  pace. 
FLEETNESS,    fleet'nls,  s.    Swiftness  of 

course,  nimbleness,  celerity. 
FLESH,  flSsh,  *.    The  body,  distinguished 
front  the  soul ;  the  muscjes,  distinguished  from 
the  skin,  bones,  tendons ;  animal  food,  dis- 
tinguished from  vegetable ;  the  body  of  beasts 
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or  birds  used  in  food,  distinct  from  fibres  ; ' 
animal  nature,  carnality,  corporal  appetite*  i 
near  relation ;  the  outward  or  literal  leuse. 
The  Orientals  termed  the  immediate  or  literal 
signification  of  any  precept  or  type  The  Fksb, 
and  the  remote  or  typical  meaning  The  Spirit 
This  is  frequent  in  St.  Paul.  r    • 

To  FLESH,  fliflh,  v.  a.  To  imitate ;  to  hard- 
en, to  establish  in  any  practice}  to  glut,  to 

FLESHCOLOUR,  flSshltul-ur,  i.    The  co-: 

lour  of  flesh. 
FLESHFLY,  fl&h'fll,  «.    A  fly  that  feeds 

upon  flesh,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  it. 
FLESHHOOK,  filsh'hook,  «.    A  hook  to 

draw  flesh  from  the  caldron. 
FLESHLESS,  flfishlSs,  a.    Without  flesh. 
FLESHLINESS,fleshle-nefl,s.  Carnal  pas- 

sions  or  appetites.  . 

FLESHLY,  fllsh'ie,  a.    Gorporeal  \  carnal  j 

animal,  not  vegetable.  •   '•      ■ 

FLESHME  AT.  fl&h'mete, «.    Animal  food,  t 

the  flesh  of  animals  prepared  for  food*  -    - 
FLESHMENT,   flesh'ment,   *.    Eagerness 

£ained  by  a  successful  initiation. 
ESHIVTONGER,  fle*h'mtag-gur,  *.    One 
who  deals  in  flesh,  a  pimp. 
FLESHPOT,  fllsh'pdt,  s.  A  vessel  in  which. 

flesh  is  cooked  ;  thence  plenty  of  flesh. 
FIXSHQUAKE,fl£sh'kwake,s.  Atrenxrar 

of  the  body. 
FLESHY,  flesh'e,  a.    Plump,  full  of  flesh ; 

pulpous.  ' 

FLEW,  flu,  266.    The  preterit  of  To  Fly- 

FLEW,  flu,  8.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep* 
mouthed  hound. 

FLEWED,  flude,  a.  362.  Chapped,  mouthed. 

FLEXANIMOUS,fleks4n'e*-rnfis,«.  Hav- 
ing power  to  cliange  the  disposition  of  the 

mind*  _       ,     »  ,    ,        _ 

FLEXIBILITY,  fliks-e-bll'e-te, «.  The  qua- 
lity of  admitting  to  be  bent,  pliancy  ;  easiness 
to  he  persuaded,  compliance. 

FLEXIBLE,  fleks'e-bl,  «,  405.  Possible  to 
be  bent,  pliant;  complying,  obsequious ;  duc- 
tile, manageable ;  that  may  be  accommodated 
to  various  forms  and  purposes.  * 

FLEXIBLENESS,  fiiks'e-bUnls,  a.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  bent ;  easiness  to  be  bent ;  ob- 
sequiousness, compliance ;  ductility,  manage- 
'ableness.       m  -  _,,     ^  ,_ 

FLEXILE,  fiiksll,  a.  140.  Pliant,  easily 
bent,  obsequious  to  any  power  or  impulse. 

FLEXION,  fllk'shun.  *.  The  act  of  bend- 
ing; a  double,  a  bejidmg  J  a  turn  towards  any 
part  or  quarter. 

FLEXOR,  fl&s'or,  $.  166.  The  general 
name  of  the  muscles  which  act  in  contracting 
the  joints.  „         ,   ,  ....    . 

FLEXUOUS,  flSk'shu-us,  a.  452.  Wind- 
ing, tortuous  ;  variable,  not  steady. 

FLEXURE,  fleVshure,  s.  The  form  or  di- 
rection iu  which  any -thing  »  bent ;  the  actof 
bending ;  the  part  Beut,  the  joint ;  obsequi- 
ous or  servile  cringe. 

To  FLICKER,  fllk'ur,  v.  a.  To  flutter,  tb 
play  the  wings. 

FLIER,  fll'ur,  *.  A  fugiUve,  a  runaway  ; 
that  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  pat 
into  a  mure  rapid  motion  than  the  other  |wrta. 
equalises  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  rest. 
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FLIGHT,  fllte,  5.  *».  The  act  of  flying  or 
running  from  danger ;  the  act  of  using  wings  ; 
femoral  from  puce  to  place  hy  means  of 
whigs ;  a  flock  of  birds  flying  together,  the 
birds  produced  in  the  same  season,  as,  the 
harvest  flight  of  pigeons ;  a  volley,  a  shower ; 
the  space  passed  by  flying ;  heat  of  imagina- 
tion, sally  of  the  soul. 

FLIGHTY,  fli'te,  a.  Fleeting,  swift ;  wild, 
full  of.  imagination. 

FLIMSY,  flim'se,  a.  Weak,  feeble ;  mean, 
spiritless,  without  force. 

To  FUNCH,  Amah,  e.  n.  To  shrink  from 
any  suffering  or  undertaking. 

FLINCHER,  flmsh'ftr,  f .  He  who  shrinks 
or  rails  in  any  matter. 

1\>  FUNG,  fling,  e.  a. ;  pret.  Finn* ;  port. 
Flung  or  Flang.  To  cast  from  the  hand,  to 
throw  j  to  dart,  to  cast  with  violence  ;  to  scat- 
ter ;  to  drive  by  violence ;  to  cast  reproach  j  to 
fling  down,  to  demolish,  to  ruin ;  to  fling  off, 
to  baffle  iu  the  chase. 

To  FLING,  fling,  e. «.  To  flounce,  to  wince, 
tc  fly  into  violent  motions.— To  Fling  out,  to 
grow  unruly  or  outrageous. 

FLING,  fling,  *.  A  throw,  a  cast  5  a  gibe, 
a  sneer,  a  contemptuous  remark. 

FLINGER,  flmg'ur,  «.4O0.  He  who  throws. 

FLINT,  flint,  *.  A  kind  of  stone  used  in 
firelocks ;  any  tiring  eminently  or  proverbially 

FLINTY,  fllntfe,  «.    Made  of  flint,  strong; 

hard  of  heart,  inexorable.  m 

1X1P,  flip, ».    A  liquor  much  used  in  ships, 

made  by  mixing  beer  with  spirits  and  sugar. 

A  cant  word. 
FLIPPANT,  flip'pant,  a.    Nimble,  move- 
able :  it  is  used  only  of  the  aet  of  speech ;  pert, 

talkative.  ,       .       . 

FLIPPANTLY,  fltyp™-1^  •*■    Ina  Ac- 
inic prating  way. 
To  FLIRT,  flirt,  *.  a.  108.    To  throw  any 

thing  with  a  quick  elastick  motion ;  to  move 

with  quickness. 
To  FLIRT,  flflrt,  v.  n.    To  jeer,  to  gibe  one : 

to  run  about  perpetually,  to  be  unsteady  and 

fluttering ;  to  coquet  with  men. 
FLIRT,  flirt,  *.    A  quick  elastick  motion ; 

a  sudden  trick  ;  a  pert  hustey  ;  a  coquette. 
FLIRTATION,  flur-ta'shun,  *.    A  quick 

sprightly  motion  *,  coquetry. 
To  FLIT,  flit,  e. ».  To  fly  away ;  to  remove ; 

to  flutter :  to  be  flux  or  unstable.    • 
FLITCH,  flltsh,  j.    The  side  of  a  hog  salted 

fStTERMOTJSE,  flitrtir-moise,  *.    The 

FLITTING,  fllfting,  f.   An  offence,  a  fault, 

a  flying  away. 
WJX,  fliks,  «.    Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 
To  FLOAT,  flote,  *.  a.  2W.    To  swim  on 

the  surface  of  the  water ;  to  pass  with  a  light 

irregular  course. 
To  FLOAT,  flote,  v.*.  To  cover  with  water. 
FLOAT,  flote,  s.    The  act  of  flowing ;  any 

bod  v  so  contrived  or  formed  as  to  swim  ou  tue 

water ;  the  cork  or  quill  by  which  the  angler 

discovers  iho  bite. 
FLOATY,  fio'te,  a.   Buoyant  and  swimming 

••top. 
FLOCK,  fl6k,  4.    A  company  of  birds  or 
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beasts ;  a  company  of  sheep,  distinguished 
from  herds,  which  are  of  oxen  ;  a  body  of 
men ;  a  lock  of  wool. 

To  FLOCK,  fl6k,  t>.  n.  To  gather  in  crowds 
or  large  numbers. 

To  FLOG,  fl6g,  e.  a.    To  lash,  to  whip. 

FLOOD,  Aid.  $.  SOS.  A  body  of  water ; 
a  deluge,  an  inundation  j  flow,  flux,  not  ebb ; 
catamenia. 

To  FLOOD,  Aud,  v.  a.  To  deluge,  to  cover 
with  water. 

FLOODGATE,  And'gate,  ».  Gate  or  shut- 
ter by  which  the. watercourse  is  closed  or 
opened  at  pleasure.  m 

FLOOK,  flook,  *.  8(KJ.  The  brfad  part  of 
the  anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 

FLOOR,  flore, » .  S10.  The  pavement ;  that 
part  of  a  room  on  which  we  tread  ;  a  story,  a 
flight  of  rooms. 

To  FLOOR,  flore,  v.  a.  To  cover  the  bottom 

with  a  floor. 
FLOORING,  flo'rmg,  f .    Bottom,  floor. 
To  FLOP,  flip,  e.  a.  To  clap  the  wings  with 
noise.  m      '  _, 

FLORAL,  flo'ral,  a.  Relating  to  Flora,  or 
to  flowers. 

FLORENCE,  fieVense, *.  A  kind  of  cloth ; 
a  kind  of  wine. 

FLORET,  flo'rlt,  t .  A  small  imperfect  flowet. 

FLORID,  florid,  a.  544.  Productive  of  flow- 
ers, covered  with  flowers;  bright  in  colour, 
flushed  with  red  ;  embellished,  splendid. 

FLORIDITY,  fl6-rld'e-te,  f .  Freshness  of 
colour. 

FLORIDNESS,  floVid-nis,  i .  Freshness  ef 
colour :  embellishment,  ambitious  elegance. 

FLORIFEROUS,flo-riffe-rus,a.618.  Pro- 
ductive of  flowers, 

FLORIN,  flflr'ln,  s.  A  coin  first  made  by 
the  Florentines.  That  of  Germany  is  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  that  of  Spain  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  halfpenny,  that  of  Paler- 
mo and  Sicily  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  that 
of  Holland  two  shillings. 

FLORIST,  flo'rlst,*.  A  cultivator  of  flowers. 
yy  Why  we  sboald  pronounce  Jhnist  and  Jloret 

wilb  the  long  o,  sad  Jlorid  sod  Jlorin  with  the  •hort 

sonnd  of  that  letter,  cannot  easily  be  guessed.  ^T*** 

are  all  from  the  same  original,  arc  all  anglicised,  ana 

consist  hut  of  two  syllables  ;  and  the  only  thins  »** 

can  be  gathered  from  tbem  is  the  uncertainly  of  arga- 

ing  from  the  Latin  quantity  to  ours.— See  Draw**, 

and  Principles,  No.  544. 

FLORULENT,  flcVu-lInt,  o.  Flowery,  blos- 

FLOSCULOUS,  floVku-lfls,  a.    Composed 

of  flowers. 

To  FLOTE,  flote.  v.  «.    To  skim. 

To  FLOUNCE,  flounse,  ».  n.  318.  To  move 
with  violence  in  the  water*  or  mire ;  to  move 
with  weight  and  tumult ;  to  move  with  pas- 
sionate agitation. 

To  FLOUNCE,  flounse,  *.  a.   To  deck  with 

FLOUNCE,  flounse,  s.  Any  thing  sewed 
to  the  garment,  and  hanging  loose,  so  as  te 
swell  and  shake :  a  furbelow. 

FLOUNDER,  floun'dur,  f.  312,  The  name 
of  a  small  flat  fish. 

To  FLOUNDER,  floun'dur,  *.  a.  To  strug- 
gle with  vinl«*nt  and  irregular  motions. 

FLOUR,  flour,  f .    The  edible  part  of 
or  ai iv  gritin  reducible  to  powder. 
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tt  m.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  All  83,  fiftt  81— as*  03, 

t3»  This  word j  spelled  In  tfaU  manner,  Is  not  in 
Johnson,  thungb  Nothing  tec  ma  better  settle  i  by  cus- 
tom than  this  distinction  in  the  spelling  between  this 
word  and  the  ftower  of  a  plant.  That  words  written 
alike  ought  not  to  be  sounded  differently,  in  order  to 
signify  different  tilings,  has  been  proved,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, vmler  the  word  Bowl.'  bnt  that  words  signi- 
fying different  things,  though  tooii'led  alike,  onght  to 
be  written  differently,  seems  evident  from  the  neces- 
sity there  is  of  making  words  wlifch  are  the  signs  of 
ideas  as  different  as  the  ideas  themselves.  In  the  for- 
mer ease  we  do  not  know  how  to  pronoanee  the  word 
Bow  till  we  have  It*  meaning  fixed  by  what  follows  ; 
in  the  latter,  though  the  ear  is  not  sure  of  the  idea  till 
It  has  heard  the  context,  the  eye  In  reading  is  at  no 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  are  the  organs  in 
saspense  hi*  to  pronounce  it.  The  want  of  a  different 
sound  loMPnJHi  different  idea  Is  an  imperfection  of 
the  language  in  both  cases;  but  the  want  of  a  different 
■Mufc  to  express  difference  of  idea  to  the  eye  would 
be  a  doable  imperfrction. 

To  FLOURISH,  fiurMsh,  e.n.  314.  To  be  in 
vigour;  not  to  fade;  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
state ;  to  use  florid  language ;  to  describe  va- 
rious figures  by  intersecting  lines ;  to  boast,  to 
brag ;  in  rausick,  to  play  some  prelude. 

To  FLOURISH,  fluVrish,  e.  a.  To  adorn 
with  vegetable  beauty  ;  to  adorn  with  figures 
of  needle-work ^  to  move  any  thing  in  quick 
circles  or  vibrations;  to  a^loni  with  embellish- 
ments of  language. 

FLOURISH,  fiAr'rfeh, «.    Bravery,  beauty  ,*• 
an  ostentations  embellishment,  ambitious  co- 
piousness ;  figures  fonned  by  lines  curiously 
or  wantonly  drawn. 

FLOURISHER,  fluVHsh-ur,  «.  One  that 
Is  in  prime  or  in  prosperity. 

To  FLOUT,  float,  v.  «.  $12.  To  mock,  to 
insult,  to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt. 

To  FLOUT,  flo&t,  v.  n.  To  practise  mock- 
ery, to  behave  with  contempt. 

FLOUT,  flout,  «.    A  meek,  an  insult. 

FLOUTER,  floit'ir,  s.    On©  who  jeers. 

To  FLOW,  flo,  v.n.  324.  To  run  or  spread 
as  water  ;  to  run,  opposed  to  standing  waters ; 
to  rise,  not  to  ebb  ;  to  melt ;  to  proceed,  to 
issue  ;  to  glide  smoothly,  as  a  flowing  period  ; 
to  write  smoothly,  to  speak  volubly ;  to  be  co- 
pious, to  be  full,  to  hang  loose  and  waving. 

To  FLOW,  flo,  v.  a.  To  overflow,  to  deluge. 

FLOW,  flo,  «.  The  rise  of  water,  not  the 
ebb  ;  a  sudden  plenty  or  abundance ;  a  stream 
of  diction. 

FLOWER,  flou'ir,  *.  98,  $23.  Hie  part  of 
a  plant  which  contains  the  seeds ;  an  orna- 
ment, an  embellishment ;  the  prime,  the  flou- 
rishing part;  the  edible  part  of  corn;  the 
meal ;  the  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of 
any  thing. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  flou'ir-de-lise', *.  A 
bulbous  iris. 

To  FLOWER,  floMr,  e. ».  To  be  in  flower, 
to  be  in  blossom ;  to  be  in  the  prime,  to  flou- 
rish ;  to  froth,  to  ferment,  to  mantle  ;  to  come 
as  cream  from  the  surface. 

To  FLOWER,  flo&'uv,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with 
ficticious  or  imitated  flowers. 

FLOWERET,  floffur-et,  «.  A  flower ;  a 
small  flower. 

FLOWER-GARDEN,  flou'ir-gar-d'n,  j .  A 
garden  in  which  flowers  are  principally  culti 

FLOWERINESS,  flou'&r4-nes(  j .  The  state 
of  abounding  in  flowers  ;  flnrirtuea*  of  9<«ech. 

FLOWERINOBUSH,  frou'dr-rag-buslM.  A 
plant 
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FLOWERY,  flou'urne,  a.  Fall  of  flowers, 
adorned  with  flowers  real  or  fictitious. 

FLOWINGLY,  flolng-le,  ad.  With  volu- 
bility, with  abundance. 

FLOWK,  fluke,  «.    A  flounder. 

FLOWN,  flone.  Participle  of  Fly,  or  Flee. 
Gone  away,  escaped ;  puffed,  elate. 

FLUCTUANT,  fluk'tshA4nt,  «.  461.  Wa- 
vering, uncertain.    -     . 

To  FLUCTUATE,  fluk'tshi-ate,  e.  n.  To 
roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agitation  >  to  float 
backward  and  forward  ;  to  move  with  uncer- 
tain and  liasty  motion  ;  to  be  in  an  uncertain 
state  ;  to  be  irresolute* 

FLUCTUATION,  fluk-tshi-a'shin,  s.  The 
alternate  motion  of  the  water;  uncertainty, 
indf  termination. 

FLUE,Au,  «.  335.  A  small  pipe  or  chimney 
to  convey  air  ;  soft  down  or  fur. 

FLUENCY,  flu'in-si, «.  The  quality  of  flow- 
ing, smoothness ;  readiness,  copiousness,  vo- 
lubility. 

FLUENT,  flaent,  a.  Liquid ;  flowing,  in 
motion,  influx  ;  readv,  copious,  voluble. 

FLUENT,  flo'lnt,*.  Stream,  running  water. 

FLUID,  flu'id,  a.  Having  part*  easily  se- 
parable, not  solid. 

FLUID,  fluid,  #.  In  physick,  an  animal 
juice ;  any  tliihtf  that  flows. 

FLUIDITY,  flMd'e-te,  #.  The  quality  in 
bodies  opposite  to  solidity. 

FLUIDNESS,  flu'id-nla,*.  That  quality  in 
bodies  opposite  to  stability. 

FLUMMERY,  flum'ur-e,  j.  A  kind  of  food 
made  by  coagulation  of  w  neat-flour  or  oat- 
meal. 

FLUNG,  fling.    Participle  and  preterit  of 

Fling. 

FLUOR,  flu'6r,  s.  166.    A  fluid  state  ;  ca- 

taroenia.  * 

FLURRY,  flurte.  A  gust  or  storm  of  wind, 
a  hasty  blast ;  hurry. 

To  FLUSH,  flush,  v.  n.  To  flow  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  come  in  haste;  to  glow  in  the  skin. 

To  FLUSH,  dish,  «.«.  To  colour,  to  red- 
den ;  to  elate,  to  elevate. 

FLUSH,  flush,  d.  Fresh,  full  of  vigour; 
affluent,  abounding. 

FLUSH,  flush, «.  Afflux,  sudden  impulse, 
violent  flow:  cards  all  of  a  sort* 

To  FLUSTER,  flus'tur,  t.  a.  To  make  hot 
and  rosy  with  drinking. 

FLUTE,  flute,  «.  A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe 
with  stops  for  the  fi tigers  i  a  channel  or  fucruw 
in  a  pillar. 

To  FLUTE,  flute,  c.«.  To  cut  columns  into 
hollows. 

To  FLUTTERt  flut't&r,  «.  *,  98.  To  take 
short  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings ; 
to  move  with  great  show  and  bustle;  to  be 
moved  with  quick  vibmtiofts  to  ueduUlaut* ; 
to  Tjove  irregularly. 

Tb  FLUTTER,  flut'tir  e.  a.  To  drive  in  dis- 
order, like  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly  roused  ; 
to  hurry  the  ratud  -,  to  disorder  the  posittan 
of  any  thing* 

FLUTTER,  flut'tur,  s.  Hurry,  tumult,  dis- 
order of  mind ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

FLUVIAT1CK,  flu-ve-itfik,  a.  Belonging 
to  livers* 

FLUX,  fluks,  s.  The  act  of  flowing ;  any 
flow  or  is&uis  of  matter ;  dysentery,  disease  ia 
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which  th«  bowels  an  escoriated  and  bleed, 
Mood?  flux  j  concourse,  influence;  the  »Ute 
of  being  melted  ;  that  which  mingled  with  a 
kidj  males  it  melt. 
FLUX,  flaks,  a.  Unconstanr,  not  durable, 
maintained  by  n  constant  succession  of  parts. 
ft  FLUX,  fluks,  e.  a.    To  melt ;  to  salivate, 

to  evacuHte  by  spitting. 
FLUXILI TY,  flJks-il'e-ti,  *    Easiness  of 

separation  of  parts. 
FLUXION,  flftk'th&n,  ».    The  act  of  flow- 
nig  ;  the  matter  that  flows ;  in  matbematicks, 
the  arithmetic*  or  analysis  of  infinitely  small 
variable  quantities. 

To  FLY,  n%  e.  *,  ;  pret.  Flew  or  Fled ;  part. 
Fled  or  Flown.  To  move  tlirough  the  air  with 
wings;  to  pass  through  the  air ;  to  pass  away; 
to  pass  swiftly ;  to  spring  with  violence,  to 
Ut  on  suddenly ;  to  move  with  rapidity ;  to 
burst  asunder  with  a  sadden  explosion;  to 
break,  to  shiver;  to  run  sway,  to  attempt  to 
escape^ — To  Fly  in  the  face,  to  insult,  to  act 
tt  defiancev^-lu  Fly  off,  to  revolt,— To  Fly 
out*  to  burst  into  passion ;  to  break  out  into 
ncenae,  to  start  violently  from  any  direction. 
—To  let  Fly,  to  discharge. 

To  FLY,  fll,  o.«.  TO  shun,  to  avoid,  to  de- 
cline ;  to  refuse  association  with ;  to  quit  by 
flight ;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

FLY,  iL  a.  A  assail  winged  insect ;  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  being  pot  into  a 
quick  notion,  regulates  the  rest— Fly  in  a 
■nauiaat,  that  which  poinu  how  ttie  wind 
blows.  ,     m 

To  FLYBLOW,  fltbtd,  e.  a.  To  taint  with 
lies,  to  fill  with  maggots. 

FLYBOAT.  uYbote,  f .  A  kind  of  vessel 
nimble  and  light  for  sailing. 

FLYCATCHER  flrkltsh-ir,  *.  One  that 
hunts  flies* 

FLYER,  fli'may  *.  98.  One  that  flies  ovrane 
away ;  one  that  uses  wings ;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 

To  FLYFISH,  flfrfeh,  v.  a.  To  angle  with 
a  hook  basted  wish  a  Ay. 

FOAL,fole,  i.M9.  Tswoa^rringofamare, 
oTOther  boast  of  burden. 

To  FOAL,  MK  a.  a.    To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

FOALBIT,  fole'bit,  s.    A  plant. 

FOAM,  fame,  a.  996.  Jlte  white  evbstaace 
wtsfch  agitation  or  rV  mentation  gathers  on  the 
top  of  honors,  froth,  apume. 

IVPOAM^Ime,  e.  n.  To  IroUi,  to  gather 
foam ;  to  be  in  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated. 

FOAMY,  ti'mk,  &    Covered  with  foam, 

fr«thj. 

FOB,  fob,  a.    A  emeJI  pooka*.    . 

To  FOB,  fob,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 

dvfraue>.-~To  fob  off,  to  shift  off,  to  put  aside 

with  an  artifice. 

FOCtJS,  rcVarue,  a.  TJte  point  where  the 
rajs  are  collected  by  a  burning  gloss ;  the 
polm  in  rhe  axis  of  tfi e  lens  where  tbe  rays 
nseet  and  cross  each  other  ;  a  certain  point  in 
tbe  axis  of  a  corv*. 

KTpDElt,  f&Tdur,  a.  Dry  food  stored  up 
for  cattle  ajnuBst  winter. 

To  FODDER,  fed'd&r,  e.  a.    To  feed  with 

F0DL&ERE&,  ffa'dfir-rAr,  *.    He  who  fed* 

den  cattle. 
FOE,  fo,  a.  290,    An  enemy  in  war ;  a  per-  J 
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secutor,  an  enemy  in  common  life ;  an  oppo- 
nent, an  ill- wisher. 

FOEMAN,  firman,  a.    Enemy  in  war. 

FOETU8.  fetus,  a.  296.  The  child  in  the 
womb  a  tier  it  is  perfectly  formed, 

FOG,  fog,  a.  A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense 
vapour  near  tlie  surface  of  the  huid  or  water  ; 
aftergrass. 

FOGGILY,  rtg'ge-li,  ad,  989.  Mistily, 
darkly,  cl  .udilv. 

FOGGINES8,  fog'ge-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  dark  or  misty,  cloudiness,  mistiness. 

FOGGY,  fVge,  <f.  SOT.  Misty-fcloudy, 
dark  :  cloudy  In  understanding,  ddfep 

FOH,foh!  tmJarysct.  An  interjection  of  ab- 
horrence. 

FOIBLE,  foe'bl,  a.  290, 405.  A  weak  side, 
a  bflnd  side. 

To  FOIL,  foil,  r.  a.  To  put  to  the  wont,  to 

FOIL,  foil,*.  299.    Aderettt,anrls«arriage; 

leaf  gilding  ;  something  of  andther  colour  near 

whicn  jewel*  are  set  to  raise  their  lustre ;  a 

blunt  sword  used  In  fencing. 
FOILER,  fofyur,  a.    One  who  has  gained 

advantage  over  another. 
To  FOIN,  fob,  e.  n.  299.  To  push  in  fencing. 
FOISON,foeVn,«.170.  Plenty,  abundance. 
To  FOIST,  fSfat,  v.  a.  299.    To  insert  by 

forgery. 

FOIJ),  fold,  s.  The  ground  in  which  sheep 
are  confined;  the  place  where  sheep  are  housed; 
the  flock  of  sheep :  a  limit,  a  boundary ;  a 
double,  a  complication,  one  part  added  to  an- 
other ;  front  the  foregoing  signification  is  do- 
rived  the  use  of  Fold  in  composition.  Fold 
signifies  the  tame  quantity  added,  as  twenty 
fold,  twenty  times  repeated* 

To  FOLD,  fold.  v.  a.    To  shut  sheep  In  the 

fold  ;  to  double,  to  complicate ;  to  enclose,  to 

include,  to  shut. 
To  FOLD,  fold,  e.  ii.    To  close  over  another 

of  the  same  kind. 
FOLIACEOUS,  fo-le-a'shfts,  a.    Consisting 

of  laminrn  or  leaves. 
FOLIAGE,  fole-adje,  i.  99.    Leaves,  tofts 

of  leaves. 
To  FOLIATE,  fole-ate,  «.  «.    To  beat  into 

laminas  or  leaves. 
FOLIATION,  fiHe-a'sh&n,  a.    The  act  of 

beating  into  thin  leaves ;  f  he  flower  of  a  plant. 

FOLI ATURE,  fole-i-tshure,  a.  The  state 
of  being  ImWKoeted  Into  leaves. 

FOLIO,  fole-o,  *.    A  large  book,  of  which 
the  Pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once 
doubled. 
FOLK,  fob*,  a.    Peemr*,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage; nations,  mankind. 
fy  Hotwlmsmiadliia;  this  west  Is  orisJaaNy  plant, 
oar  language  is  so  link  uss4  to  a  putrarwiiboat  #,tbat 
Folks  may  now  be  accounted  tbe  best  orthography,  as 
It  is  certainly  the  only  correal  pronunciation. 

FOLLICLE,  ffcTO-kl,  s.  408.  A  cavity  m 
any  body  with  strong  coats;  acapsula,  aseed- 
▼essel. 

To  FOLLOW,  folio,  e.  o.  927.  To  go  after, 
not  before,  oi  side  by  side ;  to  attend  as  a  de- 
pendent; to  pursue;  to  succeed  in  order  of 
time  ;  to  be  consequential,  as  effects;  to  imi- 
tate, to  copy ;  to  obey,  to  observe ;  to  attend 
to,  to  be  busied  with. 

To  FOLLOW,  folio,  v.  ».    To  come  after 
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another ;  to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to  be  con- 
sequential; to  continue  endeavours. 

FO  LLO  WER,  fdl  lo-ur,  *.  One  who  comes 
after  another,  not  before  him,  or  tide  by  side  ; 
a  de|iendent ;  an  attendant ;  on  associate ;  an 
imitator,  a  copier. 

FOLLY,  ffo'le,  *.  Want  of  understanding, 
weakness  of  intellect ;  criminal  weakness,  de- 
pravity of  mind:  act  of  negligence  or  passion 
unbecoming  wisdom. 

To  FOMENT,  fo-mentf,  *.  a.  To  cherish 
with  beat ;  to  bathe  with  warm  lotions ;  to  en- 
courage, to  support,  to  cherish. 

FOMflBTATION,  fo-men-ta'ahun,  *,  A 
fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called  also 
stuping  ;  the  lotion  prepared  to  foment  the 
parts. 

POMENTER,  fo-min'tur,  *.  An  encou- 
rager,  a  supporter.  .  * 

FOND,  fond,  a.  Foolish,  silly ;  foolishly 
tender,  injudiciously  indulgent;  pleased  in 
too  great  a  degree,  foolishly  delighted. 

To  FONDLE,  fon'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  treat 
with  great  indulgence,  to  caress,  to  cocker. 

FONDLER,  foVdl-ar,  s.  One  who  fondles. 

FONDLING,  foVdl-ing,*.  A  person  or  thing 
much  fondled  or  caressed,  something  regarded 
with  great  affection. 

FONDLY,  fftnd'le,  ad.  Foolishly,  weakly ; 
with  great  or  extreme  tenderness. 

FONDNESS,flmd'nes,*.  Foolisaneas,weaa> 
ness  ;  foolish  tenderness ;  tender  passion;  un- 
reasonable liking. 

FONT,  fiftnt,  *.  A  stone  vessel  in  which 
the  water  for  holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the 
church. 

FOOD,  food,  *.  10,  S06.  Victuals,  provi- 
sion for  the  mouth ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 

FOODFUL,food'ful,a.  Fruitful,  full  of  food. 

FOOL,  fool,  «.  306.  One  to  whom  nature 
has  denied  reason,  a  natural,  an  idiot;  in 
Scripture,  a  wicked  man;  a  term  of  indiguity 
and  reproach ;  one  who  counterfeits  folly,  a 
buffoon,  a  jester. 

To  FOOL,  foil,  v.  a.    To  trifle,  to  play. 

To  FOOL,  fool,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  con- 
tempt, to  disappoint,  to  frustrate ;  to  infatu- 
ate; to  cheat. 

FOOLBORN,  fool'boni,  a.  Foolish  from 
the  birth.      _    _    , 

FOOLERY,  fool'ur-e,  J.  557.  Habitual  folly; 
an  act  of  folly,  trifling  practice ;  object  of 

FO°oLHARDINESS,fool-harMe-ne8,s.  Mad 

rashness. 

FOOLHARDY, fool-haVd^a.  Daring  with- 
out judgment,  madly  adventurous. 

FOOLTRAP,  fooi'trip,  s.  A  snare  to  catch 
fools  in. 

FOOLISH,  foolish,  a.  Void  of  understand- 
ing, weak  of  intellect ;  imprudent,  indiscreet ; 
in  scripture,  wicked,  sinful. 

FOOLISHLY,  fool'1sh-le,  ad.  Weakly,  with- 
out understanding ;  in  Scripture,  wickedly. 

FOOLISHNESS,  fool1sh-n£s,*.  Folly,want 
of  understanding :  foolish  practice,  actual  de- 
viation from  the  right. 

FOOT,  foL  s. ;  plur.  Feet,  307.  The  part 
upou  which  we  stand ;  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported  ;  the  lower  part,  the  base ;  infan- 
try .  state,  character,  condition ;  scheme,  plan, 

.    settlement,  *  certain  number  of  syllables  con- 
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stttutins;  a  distinct  part  of  a  verse ;  a  measure 

containing  twelve  indies ;  step. 
To  FOOT,  fut,  t».  a.  307.  To  dance,  to  tread 

wantonly,  to  trip ;  to  walk,  not  ride. 
To  FOOT,  rat,  t>.  a.    To  spurn,  to  kick  ;  to 

tread.  m     _ 

FOOTBALL,  futfblil,  *.    A  ball  driven  by 

the  foot  , 

FOOTBOY,  rufboe,  s.    A  low  menial,  an 

attendant  in  livery. 
EOOTBRIDGE,  fntfbrldje,  s.    A  bridge  ott 

which  passengers  walk. 
FOOTCLOTH,   futfkldfa,   *>    A  sumpter 

cloth. 
FOOTHOLD,  f&fhold,  *.    Space  to  hold 
.    the  foot. 
FOOTING,  fuf  ring,*.  Ground  for  the  foot; 

foundation,    basis,    support ;    tread,    walk ; 

dance  ;  entrance,  beginning,  establishment ; 

state,  condition,  settlement. 
FOOTLICKER,  futfllk-ur,  *.    A  slave,  an 

humble  fawner. 
FOOTMAN.  firman,  s.  88.    A  soldier  that 

marches  ana  fights  on  foot ;  a  low  menial  ser- 
vant in  livery ;  one  who  practises  to  walk  or 

ron-  .« 

FOOTMANSHIP,  tutmaMhlp,  s.  The  ait 

or  faculty  of  a  runner.  ' 

FOOTPACE,  f&t'pase,  s.  Part  of  a  pair 
of  stairs,  whereon,  after  four  or  five  steps,  you 
arrive  to  a  broad  place ;  a  pace  no  faster  than 
a  slow  walk. 

FOOTPAD,  fat'pao>.  A  highwayman  thai 
robs  on  foot. 

FOOTPATH,  fofpM,  s.  Narrow  way 
which  will  not  adroit  horses. 

FOOTPOST,  futf post,  s.  A  post  or  mes- 
senger that  travels  on  foot. 

FOOT8TALL,fat/at4ll,<.406.  A  woman's 
stirrup. 

FOOTSTEP,  ftfstlp,  s.  Trace,  track,  im- 
pression left  by  the  foot ;  token,  mark  ;  es> 

FOO^STOOL,  fut'stool,  s.  Stool  on  which 
he  that  sits  places  his  feet. 

FOP.  flip,  s.  A  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small 
understanding  and  much  ostentation,  one  fond 
of  dress. 

FOPPERY,  fop'ur-e,  $.  657.  Folly,  im- 
pertinence ;  affectation  of  show  or  importance, 
showy  folly :  fondness  of  dress. 

FOPPISH,  foppish,  a.  Foolish,  idle, 
vain  in  show,  vain  of  dress. 

FOPPISHLY,  flp'plflh-ie,  od.    Vainly, 
tentatiously. 

FOPPISHNESS,  fop'pish-nis,  «.  Vanity, 
showy  vanity. 

FOPPUNG,  fopling,  «.  A  petty  fin*— 
See  To  Codfe. 

FOR,  for,  prep.  107.  Because  of;  with  re- 
spect to ;  considered  as,  in  the  place  of ;  toe 
the  sake  of;  in  comparative  respect;  after 
Oh,  an  expression  of  desire ;  on  account  of, 
in  solution  of ;  inducing  to  as  a  motive ;  in 
remedy  of;  in  exchange  for ;  in  the  place  of, 
instead  of ;  in  supply  of;  to  serve  in  the  phsoa 
of;  through  a  certain  duration ;  fa  search  of, 
in  quest  of :  in  favour  of,  on  the  part  of;  with. 
Intention  or;  notwithstanding ;  to  the  use  of; 
in  consequence  of;  in  recompense  ofc 

FOR,  for,  conj.  The  word  by  which  ttsa 
reason  is  given  of  something  advanced  before  ; 
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because,  on  tMs  account  that ;  for  a*  much, 

in  regard  that,  in  consideration  of. 
To  FORAGE,  foVije,  v. .».  108.    To  wm- 

der  in  search  of  provisions  J  to  ravage,  to  feed 

oo  spoil. 
To  FORAGE,  fcVaje,  v.  a.    To  plunder,  to 

F0R&GE,  f&Vaje,  *.  90.  Search  of  provi- 
sions, the  act  of  fading  abroad ;  provisions 
tfoght  abroad  ;  proVisiona  injjeneraj. 

fORAMllftOUS,  fo-fsWe-nfii.  a.    Fall  of 

holes* 

ToFOsMAls^fo^bare',*.*.; jret.  I  For- 
bore, anciently  Forbare ;  part.  Forborn.  To 
cease  from  any  thing,  to  intermit ;  to  pause, 
to  delay ;  to  omit  voluntarily ;  to  abstain ;  to 
restrain  any  violence  of  temper,  to  he  patieut. 
iff  Thaela  lhase  words,  preceding  the  accent  and 

Jtoni  k«  *  eaatonaot,  Is  onder  the  same  preuica- 

N«as  (Si  same  letter  in  Command,  Collect,  to.— 

waieb  see. 

To  FORBEAR,  foT-bare',  v.  a.  240.    To  de- 


cline, to  omit  voluntarily ;  to  spare,  to  treat 
with  clemency  ;  to  wtthhold. 
FORBEARANCE,  ffc-barc'toe,  ».    The 


ewe  of  avoiding  or  shunning  any  thing ;  inter- 
mission of  something ;  command  of  temper ; 
lenity,  delayof punishment,  mildness. 

FORBEARER,  for-ba'ror, *.  An  lntennit- 
ler,  interceptor  of 'any  thing. 

To  FORBID.foYbloVa  v.a, ,;  fret*  I P0"?*™; 


BBIl^.iorDia ,  v.  a. ;  pre*,  x  rurwau* , 
Forbidden  or  Forbid.    To  prohibit;  to 
oppose,  to  hinder. 
FOBMDDANCE,  for-btodiiwe,  «•    Pro- 

hibttion.  -      «  *  — 

FORBIDDENLY,  fox-bld'd'n-le,  aa\  Inan 

anJawfoi  manner. 
FORBIDDER,  f&r-bld'dur,  *.  One  that  pro- 

hi  bits.  « 

FORBH)  DIKG,for-b?d/ding,part.a.  Raiaing 

abhorrence*  _ 

FORCE,  Awe,  a.  Strength,  vigour,  might; 
violence;  virtue,  efficacy;  validness,  power 
of  law ;  armament,  warlike  preparation ;  de- 
stiny, necessity,  fatal  compulsion. 

To  FORCE,  ferae,  v.  a.  To  compel,  to  con- 
strain ;  to  overpower  ;  to  impel ;  to  enforce  ; 
to  drive  by  violence  or  power ;  to  storm,  to 
take  or  enter  by  violence ;  to  ravish,  to  violate 
by  force.— To  fbTce  out,  to  extort. 

FORCEDLY,  for'sid-le,  ad.  864.  Violent- 
ly, omnstraiuedly. 

FORCEFUL,  fWful, a.  Violent,  strong, 
itn  petuous. 

FORCEFULLY,  f&rse'ftl-le,  ad.  Violently, 

FORCELESS,  forsele*,  a.  Without  force, 
weak,  feeble. 

FORCEPS,  foVseps,  ».  Forceps  properly 
signifies  a  pair  of  tongs,,  but  is  used  far  an  in- 
strument in  chirurgery  to  extract  any  thing 
oot  of  wounds. 

FORCER,  fore'sur,  #.  That  which  forces, 
drives,  or  constrains ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump 
working  by  pulsion. 

FORCIBLE,  fore'ae-bl,  a.  405.  Strong, 
mighty  ;  violent,  impetuous ;  efficacious,  pow- 
erful ;  prevalent,  of  great  infiuence  ;  done  by 
fovea ;  valid,  binding. 

FORCIBLENESS,  fore'skbl-nis,  «.   Force, 

violence.         .,,.»,        , 
FORCIBLY,fore,s«-ble,<id.  Strongly,  pow- 
erfullv  ;  impetuously  ;  by  violence,  by  force. 
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FORCIPATED,  for'se-pa-t&l,  a.  Like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  to  open  and  enclose. 

f6rD,  ford,  f .  A  shallow  part  of  a  river, 
the  stream,  the  current 

To  RQRD,  ford,  v.  a.  To  pass  without  swim- 

FORDABLE,  fird'4-W,  a.  405.  Passable 
without  swimming-. 

1  FORE,  fore,  a.  Anteriour,  that  which  comei 
first  in  a  progressive  motion. 
FORE,  fore,  ad.    Anteriourly.    Fore  is  a 
word  much  used  in  com  position,  to  mark  pri- 
ority of  time.  .        _  _-_  .. 

To  FOREARM,  fore-arm',  v.a.  Tejgpvide 
for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of  need. 

To  FOREBODE,  fore-bode',  v.  n.  To  progr 
nosticate,  to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 

FOREBODER,  fore-hode'ur,  s.  A  prog- 
noBticator,  a  soothsayer  ;  a  foreknower. 

To  FORECAST,  fore-kisf,  t>.  a.  492.  To 
scheme,  to  plan  before  execution  •,  to  adjust* 
to  contrive  ;  to  foresee,  to  provide  against. 

To  FORECAST,  fore-klstf,  r.  ».  To  form 
schemes,  to  contrive  beforehand. 

FORECAST,  fore'klst, j .  492.  Contrivance 
beforehand,  antecedent  policy. 

FORECASTER,  fore-kast'i&r,  «.  One  who 
contrives  beforehand. 

FORECASTLE,  fiWkas-sl,  «.  405.    In  a 

ship,  that  part  whrre  tlie  foremast*  stands. 
FORECHOSEN,.foie-tsho'z'n,  part.    Pre- 

elected. 
FORECITED,  fore-sVrid,  part.  Quoted  be-- 

fore  ' 

To  FORECLOSE,  fore-klfae',  e.  «.  To  sho* 
up,  to  preclude,  to  prevent- — To  foreclose  a 
mortgage  is  to  cut  6tf  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion. ,        . 
FOREDECK,  fore'dek,  *.    The  antenour 

part  of  the  ship. 
To  FOREDESIGN,  fore-de-sW,  c.  a.    To 

plan  beforehand. 
To  FOREDO,  forc-doo',  v.  a.    To  rum,  to 

destroy  ;  to  overdo,  to  weary,  to  harass. 
To  FOREDOOM,  fore-doom',  v.  a.    To  pre- 
destinate, to  determine  beforehand. 
FOREEND,  fore'Snd,  *.  The  anteriour  part. 
FOREFATHER,  fore-fl'Mor,  *.    Ancestor, 
one  who  in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy 
precedes  another. 
To  FOREFEND,  fore-fend',  v.  a.    To  pro- 
hibit, to  avert ;  to  provide  for,  to  secure. 
FOREFINGER,  fore'f  ing-gur,  ».    The  fin, 

ger  next  to  the  thumb,  the  index. 
FOREFOOT,   fore'ffit,  •  ;  plvr.  Forefeet 

The  anteriour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 
To  FOREGO,  fore-go',  c.  a.    To  quit,  to 

give  op ;  to  gn  before,  to  be  past. 
FOREGOER,  fire-go'ur,  f.   Ancestor,  pro- 
genitor. ... 
FOREGROUND,  fore'grouno\  s.    The  part 
of  the  field  or  expanse    of  a  picture  whicl 
seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 
FOREHAND,  fWhand,  #.    The  part  of 

horse  which  is  before  the  rider ;  the  chief  part. 
FOREHAND,  foreTiand,  a.    A  thing  done 

too  soon. 
FOREHANDED,  foreliand-ld,  a.    Early, 

timely  ;  formed  in  the  foreparts. 
FOREHEAD,  ioVhid,  *.  515.    That  part  of 
the  face  which  reaches  from  the  eyes  upwards 
to  tlie  hair ;  impudence,  confidence,  assurance. 


FOR 

fOREHOLDING,  fore-hold'fag,  a.    **$* 

dictions,  ominous  accounts. 
FOREIGN,  loVrto, a.    Not  of  this  ccrairtry, 

not  domestick ;  alien,  remote,  not  belonging; 

excluded,  extraneous. 
FOREIGNER/  fcVrro-fir,  «.    A  man  that 

comet  from  another  country,  a  stranger. 
FOREIGNNESS,    forVfo-ne's.  j.    Remote- 
ness, want  of  relation  to  something. 
To  FOREIMAGINE,  fore^m-mad'jk,  t.  a. 

To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 
To  FOREJUDGE,    fore-jodje',   *.  a.    To 

judge  beforehand,  to  be  prepossessed. 
To  FOREKNOW,  fore-no',  v.  a.    To  have 

prescience  of,  to  foresee. 
FOREKNOWABLE,  fore-no<s-W,  a.    Ca- 
pable of  being  foreknown. 
FOREKNOWXEDGE,  fore-notldje,  9.  Pre- 

science,  knowledge  of  that  which  has  not  yet 

happened. 
FORELAND,  fore'land,  s.    A  promontory, 

headland,  high  iand  jotting  into  the  Sea,  a 

cape. 
To  FORELAY,  fore-Is/,  v.  a.    TO  hiy  wait 

for,  to  entrap  by  ambush. 
To  FORELlW,  fore-lift,  v.  a.    To  raise 

sjfoft  any  antervour  part. 
FORELOCK,  forelok,   $.    The  hair  that 

grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  bead 
FOREMAN,  fore'min,  • .  99.    The  first  or 
-  chief  person  on  a  jury  ;  the  first  servant  in  a 

shop. 

FOfcEMENTIONED,  fen-tt£n'shair>d,  *. 

Mentioned  or  recited  before. 
FOREMOST,  fWmost,  *.    First  in  pbtee ; 

first  in  dignity. 
FOREN  AMED,  foreJham'd',  a*  Nominated 

before. 
FORENOON,  forenoon,  9.    Tho  thae  of 

day  reckoned  from  the  middle  point  between 
'    the  dawn  and  the  meridian  to  the  meridian. 
FORENOTICE,  fAre-no'tfe,  *.    Information 

uf  an  event  before  it  happens. 

FORENSICK,  fo-ren'alk,  a.  Belonging  to 
courts  of  Judicature. 

To  FOREORDAIN,  fore-or-dlme',  v.  a.  To 
predestinate,  to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

FOREPART,  fore'plrt,  «.  The  antoriour 
part. 

FOREPAST,  fore-pa*?,  a.  Past  beyond  a 
certain  time. 

FOREPOSSESSED,fore-pfc-ze*t',«.  Pre- 
occupied, prepossessed,  pre-engaged. 

FORERANK,ftre'rfagk,s.408.  First  rank, 
front. 

FORERECITED,  fore-re-ei'tid,  a.  Men- 
tinned  or  enumerated  before. 

To  FORERUN,  fore-run',  e.  a.  To  come 
before  as  an  earnest  of  something  following j 
to  precede,  to  have  the  start  of. 

FORERUNNER,  fore-ron'nur,  «.  A  har- 
binger, a  messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  those  that  follow ;  a  prog- 
nostic*, a  sign  foreshowing  any  thing. 

To  FORESAY,  fure-sa',  e.  a.  To  predict, 
to  prophesy. 

To  FORESEE,  fore-tee',  e.  a.    To  gee  be- 

•    forehand,  to  see  what  has  not  yet  happened. 

To  FORESHAME,  fore-shine',  r.  «.  To 
shame,  to  bring  reproach  upon. 

FOitESHIP,  fflre'sh?p,  «,  »Th«  aatarionr 
part  of  rhe  ship. 
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FOR 

,pia  itt-^avUB,  mote  itft, 

ttf  FORESHORTEN,  fore^ovYn,t>.  a.  To 

shorten  tttsi  forepart.  . 

Td  FORESHOW,  fita-sho',  v.  a.    To  pre- 
dict ;  to  represent  before  it  comes. 
FORESIGHT,  fore'slte,*.  Foreknowledge; 

provide  tnrv  of  futurity. 
FORESIGHTFUL,   fore-aheful,   a.    Pfa- 

scienf,  brotinVnt.' 
To  FORESf  GNt  FY,  fftre-efgKsl-il,  ** a.    To 

betoken  hefurehwid,  to  foreshow. 
FORESKIN,  fore'ftkfn,  sj    Hie  prepuce. 
FORESKIRT,  fore'skert, a,    The  loose  part 

of  the  coat  before. 
ToFOfcEStOW,  ttre-alo',  a1.*.    To  delay, 

to  hfndef ;  fo  neglect,  to  <>mk. 

To  FORESPEAK*  fore-spike';  t.  a.    To 

predict,  to  fore*ay  j  to  forbid. 
FORESPENT,  rfre-apent^a.  Wasted,  tired, 

spent;  fe#p|>as*6«f,  past  -r  bestowed  before. 

FORESPURRER^fore-flpur'ur,  s.  Otre  that 
rides  before. 

FOREST,  ffrtfst,  9.  A  wild  aaealtrvatod 
tract  of  ground,  With  wotfd; 

To  FOftESf  ALL,  fcWatawT,  *.  a.  40#>.  To 
anticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand  ;  fo  hinder 
by  preoccupation  or  prevention ;  to  seise  or 
gain  possession  of  before  another. 

FORESTALLED,  fdre-sttwrir,*.  Onwtlrat 

.  anticipates  the  market,  one  that  purchases  be- 
fore other*,  to  rafetrfhe  price.- 

FORESDBORN,  rtrt&t-bom,  a.  Botvia 
a  wild. 

FORESTER,  foVr&4ur,  r.  A*  office*  of 
the  forest  ;•  an  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 

To  FORETASTE,  fo¥*-taatf/,  a.  *  To  hare 
antepast  of,  to  have  prescience  of ;  to  taste 
before  another. 

FORETASTE,  fire'taste,  9 .  492.  Antici- 
pation of. 

TO  FORETELL,  fore-til',  v.  a.  406.  To 
predicf,  to  pr<<ptie4y,  to  fnteahow. 

FORETELLER,  fore-t&ToT,  s.    Predictor, 

foreshower. 

To  FORETHINK,  fore-fMnk',  e.  a.  To  an- 
ticipate  m  the  mind,  to  have  prescience  of. 

To  FORETHINK,  fore-talnk',  v. «.  To  con- 
trive beforehand. 

FORETHOUGHT,  furo-Mawf.  Part.  p.  of 
the  verb  Forethink. 

FORETHOUGHT,  fore^/iiwt,  9. 492.  Pre- 
science,  anticipation*;  provident  care. 

To  FORETOKEN,  fore-toVn, ».  a.  To  fore- 
show, to  prognosticate  a*  a  sign 

FORETOKEN,  fore-toVn,  9.  Prerenient 
»»pi»  pr>giiostick. 

FORETOOTH,  fore't&ofa,  9.  The  tooth  ia 
the  anteriour  part  of  the  mouth,  one  of  the  in- 
cisors. 

FORETOP,  fore'top,  s.  That  part  of  a  wo- 
man's head-dress  that  is  forward*  the  top  of  a 
nerrwig. 

FOREVOUCHED,fore-vo&toh/ta,  prt.  259. 

Affirmed  before,  fontierly  told. 

FORE  WARD,,  fere'ward,  9.    The  rma,  sha 

front. 
To  FOREWARN,  fov€-waVnV  tr. «.    Toad- 

monish  beforehand ;  to  inform  prevkmsfy  of 

any  future  event ;  to  caution  agaaut  any  tbissg 

beforehand. 

To  FOREWISH,  ferc-wlsh',  po^tV   To  sfa. 

rireeeforahand. 
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PORKWORN,  lore-worn',  pari.  Worn  out, 

wasted  by  time  or  ate. 
FORFEIT,  foVfft,  s.  255.    Something  lost 

by  the  commission  of  «  crime,  a  fine,  a  mulct. 
lb  FORFEIT,  f&Vfit,  o. «,  To  lose  by  some 

bfrach  of  condition,  to  kite  by  some  offence. 
F0RP£IT,foVflt{e.  liable  to  penal  seizure, 

slictiated  by  a  crime. 
FORFEITABLE,  iorTh4.blv  a.  Possessed 

on  conditions,  by  the  breach  of  which  any 

thine  may  he  lost. 
FORFEITURE,  foVtft-yure,  #.    The  act  of 

forfeiting ;  the  thing  forfeited,  a  mulct,  a  fine. 
To  FORFEND,  for-iend',  v.  a.    To  prevent, 

to  forbid. 
FORGAVE, fir-gave'.  The  pret.  of  Forgive. 
FORGE,  forje,  #.    Hie  place  where  iron  is 

beaten  into  form  ;  any  place  where  any  thing 

b  made  or  »hai*ed. 
To  FORGE,  forje,  r.  a*  To  form  by  the  ham- 
mer ;  to  make  by  any  means ;  to  counterfeit, 

tomhifv. 
FORQEft,  fArejftr,  *.    One  who  makes  or 

fiirma ;  one  wiio  counterfeits  any  thing. 

&  TUo  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the  least 
fas  Will  mi  In  analogy ,  wi  Itten  forgerer.  I  f  it  shoatd 
be  arfed  thai  the  word  comes  from  the  French  verb 
/hrger,  and  therefore,  iikejrwi/erer  fi  omJntHer,  wa 
mm  er  to  make  It  a  verba)  noon  ;  it  m«y  be  an- 
sacred,  that  we  have  the  word  to  Jorge  in  the  ssme 
ante  at  the  French,  bat  we  have  no  verb  to  Jhilfj 
aai  therefore  there  la  an  excuse  for  adding  er  la  the 
hat  word  which  h*a  no  place  la  the  former. 

IORQERY,  fWiur4, a,  The  crime  of  fal- 
sification ;  smith  s  work,  the  art  of  the  forge. 

lb  FORGET,  for-geV,  v.  a. ;  prefer.  Forgot; 
part*  Forgotten  or  Forgot.  To  lose  memory 
of,  to  let  go  from  the  remembrance ;  not  to  air 
tend,  to  neglect. 

tJ  The  •  in  this  and  similar  words  Is  ttke  chat  la 

^hroeMf^— which  ice 

FORGETFUL,  for-git'fnl,  «.  Not  retain- 
tng  the  memory  of;  oblivious,  inattentive, 

FOfcSsTTTJLNESS,  for-giflul^ea,*.  Ob- 
livion, lots  of  memory:  negligence,  inattention. 

FORGETTER,  for-geVtur,  a.  One  that  fgv- 
gets  ;  a  careless  person. 

To  FORGIVE,  for-gjv',  v.  a. ;  pret.  Forgave ; 
•art.  pest.  Forgtveu.  157.  To  oarduii ;  to  re- 
mit, not  to  exact  debt  or  Penalty. 

FORGIVEN  ESS,  for-giv'nis, «.  The  act  of 
forgiving ;  pardon ;  tenderness,  willingness  to 
pardon ;  remission  of  a  fine  «r  penalty. 

FORGI VER,  for-giv'Qj,  $.  One  who  parclens. 

FORGOT,  for-g6f,  \P*rt.  pau. 

FORGOTTEN,  io^gcWfA,  10|.  j  of  Forget. 
Hot  remembectd. 

FORK,  fork,  *.  An  instrument  divided  at 
the  ends  into  taw  ox  more  points  or  prongs ;  a 
point. 

To  FORK,  fork,*,  a.  To  shoot  into  blades, 
as  corn  does  oat  of  the  ground. 

FORKED,  fcVkSd,  a.  866.  Opening  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

FORKJ^LY,  fcVk&Ue,  44.    In  a  forked 


tote,  forsaken,  wretched,  helpless ;  lost,  des- 
perate, small,  despicable. 

&  This  word  is  sooMtlmes,  hot  Improperly,  pro. 
aoaeeed  to  as  to  rhyme  with  nsoam.  Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johntton, 
make  It  rhyme  with  Cons. 

FORLORNNESS,  fSr-loni'nes, *,    Misery, 

solitude. 
FORM,  form,  or  form,  j .    The  external  ap- 

Searsnce  of  any  thing,  shape ;  particular  mo- 
el  or  modification  j  beauty,  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance ;  ceremony,  formality,  order ;  exter- 
nal appearance  without  the  essential  qualities, 
empty  show;  external  rites ;  stated  tort  hod. 
established  practice ;  a  long  seat ;  a  class,  a 
rank  of  students ;  the  teat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

&  When  this  word  signifies  a  long  seat,  or  a  daw 
of  atadeqts,  It  Is  universally  pronounced  with  the  o, 


F0RKEDNE3S,  foVkld-nls,  *.    Tbeqna- 

fitv  of  opening  into  two  parts. 
TORKaiEATifU^d.s.  Pout  of  an  arrow. 
FORlkY,  forle,  a.    Forked,  opening  into 

FORJjORN,  for-lonr*,  a.    Deserted,  desti- 
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i  \ofmr,  mere,  an.  It  it  not  a  little  sorpritlng  that 
none  of  our  Dictionaries,  except  Mr.  Smith's  end  Mr* 
Hare's,  tak;e  any  notice  of  this  distinction  In  the  sound 
of  the  o  when  the  word  signifies  a  seat  or  clatt.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  we  had  fewer  of  theie 
ambiguously  sounding  words,  which,  while  tliey  dhv 
(Ingush  to  (he  ear,  confuse  and  nosale  the  eye.— See 
BowL 

•To  FORM,  firm,  e.  a.  To  make ;  to  model ; 
to  scheme,  to  plan  ;  to  arrange ;  to  adjust ;  to 
contrive,  to  join  ;  to  model  by  education. 

FORMAL,  foVmil,  a.  88.  Ceremonious,  so-* 
Jemn,  precise  j  regular,  methodical,  external, 
having  the  appearance,  hut  not  the  essence ; 
depending  upon  establishment  or  custom. 

FORMALIST,  foVm&J-mt,  «.  One  who  pre- 
fers  appearance  to  reality. 

FORMALITY,  for-maTe-te,  s.  Ceremony, 
established  mode  of  behaviour ;  solemn  order, 
habit,  or  dress. 

To  FORMALIZE,  foVml-lke,  r.  a.  To  mo- 
del, to  modify  ;  to  affect  formality. 

FORMALLY,  foYmal-le,  ad.  According  to 
established  rules  j  ceremoniously,  stiffly,  pre- 
cisely  ;  in  open  appearance }  essentially,  cha- 
racteristically. 

.FORMATION,  for-ma'shfo,  $,  The  act  of 
forming  or  generating ;  the  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  formed. 

FQRMAT1VE,  foVm*-t?v,  a.  157.  Having 
the  power  of  givine  form,  plasrck. 

FORMER,  form'or,  e.  160.  He  that  forms, 
maker,   contriver,  planner. 

FORMER,  fcVmftr,  a.  98.  Before  another 
hi  time ;  mentioned  before  another ;  past. 

FORMERLY,  fortnar-le,  ad.  In  times  past. 

FORMIDABLE,  toYme-da-bl,  a.  Terrible, 
dreadful,  tremendous. 

FQRMIDABI4ENES&,  forW-dt-bl-nea,  #. 
The  quality  of  exciting  terror  or  dread  ;  the 
thing  fjau»tng  dread. 

FORMIDABLY,  loYme-da-bli,  ad.  In  a 
ter^ble  mamier .  • 

FORMLESS,  formlls,  a.  Shapeless,  with- 
out regularity  of  form. 

FORMULARY,  foYmu-llr-*,  s.  A  book 
Containing  stated  and  prescribed  models. 

FORMULE,for/mule,|.  A  set  or  prescribed 
model.  a     , 

To  FORNICATO,  ftr'ne-knte,  r.n.  To  90m- 
mit  lewduess.  -      -     -      • 

FORKICATKXli,  (Ir-ni-kk'fhnn,  ^.Con- 
cubinage or  commerce  with  an  unmarried  wo* 

One  that  hascommacce  with  unmarried  women. 
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FORNICATRESS,  fortie-ka-tris,  9.  A  wo- 
man  who,  without  marriage,  cohabits  with  a 
man. 

To  FORSAKE,  for-sake',  r.  o. ;  fret.  For- 
sook ;  port.  past.  Forsook  or  Forsaken.  To 
leave  in  resentment  or  dislike  ;  to  leave,  to  go 
away  from ;  to  desert,  to  far). 

FORSAKER,  f&r-salcur,  $.  98.  Deserter, 
one  that  forsakes. 

FORSOOTH,  f&r-soof*'  ad.  In  truth,  cer- 
tainly, very  well ;  an  old  word  of  honour  in 
address  to  women. 

To  FORSWEAR,  ffir-sware',  v.  a. ;  pre*. 
Forswore  ;  part.  Forsworn.  To  renounce  upon 
oath ;  to  deny  upon  oath  ;  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  as,  to  forswear  himself,  to  be  per- 
jured, to  swear  falsely. 

To  FORSWEAR,  for-sware', v.  «.  To  fwear 
falsely,  to  commit  perjury. 

FORSWEARER,  for-swiyur,  *.  One  who 
is  perjured. 

FORT,  fort,  *.  A  fortified  house,  a  castle. 

FORTED,  forfeit,  a.  Furnished  or  guarded 
by  forts. 

FORTH,  fort*,  ad.  Forward,  onward; 
abroad,  out  of  doors  ;  out  into  publick  view j 
on  to  the  end. 

FORTH,  fort*,  pre*.  Out  of. 

FORTHCOMING,  fords-kumlng,  a.  Ready 
to  appear,  not  absconding. 

FORTHISSUINO,  forfa-lsh'shu-lng,  a. 
Coming  out,  coming  forward  from  a  covert. 

FORTHRIGHT,  fJrt*-rlte',  ad.    Straight 

forward,  without  flexions. 
FORTHWITH,  forta-wfrV,  ad.  Immediate- 
ly, without  delay,  at  once,  straight. 
tJ  TH  la  irtthti  the  end  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
with  tbe  sharp  sound,  as  in  thin,  contrary  to  the  sound 
or  th<«e  Utters  in  the  same  word  wben  single.  The 
•xme  may  be  obsenred  of  the/ in  wkettof*  3TT- 

FORTIETH,  for'tM**,  a.  279.    The  fourth 

tenth. 
FORTIFIABLE,  forte-  f  1-4-bl,  a.    What 

mav  be  fortified, 
FORTIFICATION,    for-te-fe-ka'shon,    *. 

The  science  of  military  architecture ;  a  place 

built  for  strength. 

FORTIFIER,  for'te-f  l-ur,  *.  One  who  erects 
works  for  defence;  one  who  supports  or  secures. 

To  FORTIFY,  fSrte-f  I,  v.  a.  To  strengthen 
against  attncks  by  walls  or  works  ;  to  confirm, 
to  cucourage  ;  to  fix,  to  establish  in  resolution. 

FORTIN,  forfin,  $.  A  little  fort. 
FORTITUDE,    forte-tide,   *.     Courage, 

bravery,  magnanimity  ;  strength,  force. 
FORTNIGHT,  fort'alte,  $.  144.   The  space 

of  two  weeks. 

FORTRESS,  f&rtres,  #.    A  strong  hold,  a 

fortified  place. 
FORTUITOUS,  for-tu'e-t&s,  a.  463.    Acci- 
dental, casual. 

\3  The  reason  why  tbe  t  In  this  word  and  its  com- 
pounds dues  not  take  the  hissing  sound,  as  it  does  in 
fortune,  is  because  the  acceni  is  after  it.  403. 

FORTUITOUSLY,  for-tu'e-tus-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cidentally, casually. 

FORTUITOUSNESS,  fSr-ta'e-tus-nes,  «. 
Accident,  chance. 

FORTUNATE,  fortshu-nate,  a.  Lucky, 
happy,  successful. 

*§4 


FORTUNATELY,  for'tsiiQ-nate-le,cd.  Hap- 
pily, successfully.  ,         ,     t        ,  • 

FORTUNATENESS,  fjrtsho-nate-nes,  * 
Happiness,  good  luck,  success. 

FORTUNE,  for'tshone,  *.  461.  The  power 
supposed  to  distribute  the  loss  of  life  accord- 
•  ins  to  her  own  humour  ;  tbe.  good  or  ill  that 
befalls  man;  the  chance  of  life,  means  of  living; 
event,  success,  good  or  bad ;  estate*  posses- 
sions ;  the  portion  of  a  man  or  woman. 

To  FORTUNE,  fortshane,  c.  ».  To  befall, 
to  happen,  to  come  casually  to  pass. 

FORTUNED,  fortshan'd,  a.  S59.  Supplied 
by  fortune. 

FORTUNEBOOK,  for'tsh&n-book,  s.  A 
hook  consulted  to  know  fortune. 

FORTUNEHUNTER,  for'tshan-hun-tur,  s. 
A  man  whose  employment  is  to  inquire  after 
women  with  great  portions,  to  enrich  himself 
by  marrying  them- 

FORTUNETELLER,  for'tshun-tel-lJr,  * 
One  who  clients  common  people  by  pretend 
iug  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 

FORTY,  for'te,  a.  182.  Four  times  ten. 

FORUM,  fo'rom,  «.  544.  Any  publick  place. 

FORWARD,  forward,  orf.  88.  Towards,  on- 
ward, progressively. 

FORWARD,  forward, a.  Warm,  earnest; 
ardent,  eager ;  confident,  presumptuoiu ;  pre- 
mature, early  ripe  ;  quick,  ready,  hasty. 

To  FORWARD,  forward,  v.  a.  To  hasten, 
to  quicken  ;  to  patronise,  to  advance. 

FORWARDER,  foVwir-dur,  s.  He  who 
promotes  any  thing. 

f6RWARDLY,  for'ward-le,  ad.  Eagerly, 
hastily. 

FORWARDNESS,  forward-n2s,  f .  Readi- 
ness to  act ;  quickness  ;  earliuess,  early  ripe- 
ness ;  confidence,  assurance. 

FORWARDS,  forwards,  ad.  Straight  be- 
fore, progressively. 

FOSSE,  tfs,  *.  A  ditch,  a  moat 
FOSSEWAY,  fos'wi,  s.    One  of  the  great 

Roman  roads  through  England,  so  called  from 

the  ditches  on  each  side. 
FOSSIL,  fos'sft,  a.  Dug  out  of  the  earth. 
FOSSIL,  fos'sll,  «.  ,  That  which  is  dug  out 

of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
To  FOSTER,  foVtur,  v.  a.  98.  To  nurse,  to 

feed,  to  support ;  to  pamper,  to  encourage ; 

to  cherish,  to  forward. 
FOSTERAGE,    foVt&r-idje,   *.   90.      The 

charge  of  nursing. 
FOSTERBROTHER,   foVtur  bruTR-fir,  «. 

One  bred  at  the  same  pap. 
FOSTERCHILD,  ffts'tir-tfthtid,  s.  A  child 

nursed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred 

by  a  man  not  the  father. 
FOSTERDAM,  fos'tur-dam,  s .  A  nurse,  one 

that  performs  the  office  of  a  mother. 
FOSTEREARTH,  foVtfir4rr*,  ».    Earth  by 

which  the  plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did 

not  grow  first  in  jt. 
FOSTERER,  fttsHnr-ur,  «.    A  nurse,  one 

who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

FOSTERFATHER,  foYtar-fa-THnr,  *.  One 
who  trains  up"* the  child  of  another  as  if  it 
were  his  own. 

FOSTERMOTHER,  foVtur-muTH-Sr,  «.     A 
nurse. 
I  FOSTERSON,  foVt&r-s&n,  $.    One  fed  and 
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educated  as  a  child,  tnobgh  not  the  son  by 
nature.  «—  .         . 

FOUGHT,  ftwtj  S9ft,  219.  The  preterit  and 
participle  of  Fight. 

FOUOHTEN,  taw'tn,  103.  The  passive  par- 
ticiple of  fight* 

FOUL,  foal,  n.  SIS.  Not  clean,  filthy ;  im- 
pute, polluted  ;  wicked,  detestable ,  unjust  ; 
coarse,  gross;  fallof  gross  humours,  wanting 
purgation ;  cloudy,  stormy  ;  not  bright,  not 
serene ;  with  rough  force,  with  unseasonable 
violence ;  among  seamen,  entangled,  as,  a  rope 
u  foul  of  the  anchor. 

To  FOUL,  foil,  v.  a.  To  daub,  to  bemire, 
to  make  filthy. 

FOULFACED,  fo&l'faate,  «.  260*  Having 
an  ugly  or  hateful  visage. 

FOULLYjfoul'e,*.  Fi^ly,  nastily,odiously. 

FOULMOUTHED,  foul'mouTH'd,  a.  Scur- 
rilous, habituated  to  the  use  of  opprobrious 

FOULNESS,  foul'nls,  «.  Filthiitees,  nas- 
thiess  ;  pollution,  impurity  ;  hatefulness ;  in- 
iastk-e;  upliness;  dishonesty. 

FOUND,  found,  31S.  The  preterite  and 
participle  pasiive  of  Find. 

T<>FOUVD,  found,  e.  a.  SIS.  To  lay  the 
basis  of  any  building;  to  build,  to  raise}  to 
establish,  to  erect;  to  give  birth  or  original 
to;  to  raise  upon,  as  on  a  principle  or  ground; 
to  6s  firm. 

To  FOUND  found,  o.  a.  To  form  by  melt- 
ing and  pouring  into  moulds,  to  cast. 

FOUNDATION,  foun-da'shun,  *.  The  ba- 
tis  or  lower  part  of  an  edifice ;  the  act  of  fisin* 
'the  basis ;  the  principles  or  ground  on  which 
any  notion  is  raised ;  original,  rise;  a  revenue 
settled  and  established  for  any  purpose,  par- 
ticularly charity ;  establishment,  settlement. 

FOUNDER,  ffiun'dttr,  *.  ©8.  A  builder, 
one  who  raises  an  edifice ;  one  who  establishes 
a  revenue  for  any  purpose ;  one  from  whom 
any  thing  has  its  original  or  beginning ;  a 
caster,  one  who  forms  figures  by  casting 
melted  matter  into  moulds. 

Ifc  FOUNDER,  fottn'dur,e.  a.  SIS.  To  cause 
such  a  soreuess  and  tenderness  in  a  horse's 
foot,  that  be  is  unable  to  set  it  to  the  ground. 

To  FOUNDER,  foto'dur,  e. «.  To  sink  to 
the  bottom ;  to  fail,  to  miscarry. 

FOUNDRY,  foto'dre,  *.  A  place  where 
figures  are  formed  of  melted  metal,  a  casung- 


FOUNDLING,  foundling,  s.  A  child  ex- 
posed to  chance,  a  child  found  without  any 
parent  or  owner. 

FOUNDRESS,  dfa'drfc,*.  A  woman  that 
|b«ads,buiJds,  establishes,  or  begins  any  thuig, 
a.  woman  that  establishes  any  charitable  re- 

FOUNT,  f&iau  SIS.  7  *  A  well,  a 

FOUNTAIN,  toon'tin,  906.  i     «pnng;  a 

small  basin  of  springing  water  *,  a  jet,  a  spout 

at  water ;  the  head  or  spring  of  a  river, ;  on- 

rSv^AlSl^^^^^f  «•    With- 

om%  a  fountain. 
FOUNTFUL,  fount/ ful,  a.    Full  of  springs. 
FOUR,  fore,  «•  S18.    Twice  two. 
FOURBE,  foftrb,  t.  S16.  French.    A  cheat, 

a  tricking  fellow.  .        .,, 

FOURFOLD,  fWfold,  a.  Four  timee  told. 
FOURFOOraD.fWmt-id,  a.  Quadruped. 

afii 


FOURSCORE,  fore'akore,  a  Four  timee 
twenty,  eighty ;  it  is  used  elliptical  I  v  for  four- 
score years 

FOURSQUARE,Wf*'akware,a*  Quadran- 
gular.        .  . 

FOURTEEN,  fore'teen,  «.    Four  and  ten. 

FOURTEENTH,  fore'teenfft,  e.  The  or- 
dinal of  fourteen,  the  fourth  after  tl»e  tenth. 

FOURTH,  forta,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four, 
the  first  afier  the  third. 

FOURTHLY,forf*1e,»t/.  In  the  fourth  place . 

FOURWHEELED,  foreWeeld,  a.  Run- 
ning upon  twice  two  wheels. 

FOWL,  foul,  s .  22S.  A  winged  animal, a  bird. 

To  FOWL,  foul,  «.  a  To  kill  birds  for  food 
or  game* 

FOWLER,  IMI'ut,  <.  08.  A  sportsman  who 
pursues  birds. 

FOWLINGPIECE,  foul'lng-peese,  «.  A 
gnu  fi  r  biids. 

FOX,  foks,  s.  A  wild  animal  of  the  dog 
kind,  remarkable  fur  his  cunning ;  a  knave  or 
cunning  fellow. 

FOXCASE,  tfks'kafle,  s.     A  fox's  skin. 

FOXCHASE,  f&ks'tsblse,  #.  The  pursuit 
of  the  fox  with  hounds. 

FOXGLOVES,  f&ks'gluvz,  «.    A  plant. 

FOXHUNTER,  foksliunt-ur,  s.  A  man 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  show  his  bravery 
in  hunting  foxes. 

FOXSHIP,  f&ks'shlp,  f .  The  character  or 
qualities  of  a  fox,  cunning. 

FOXTRAP,  fokrtrap,  f .  A  gin  or  snare  to 
catch  foxes. 

To  FR  ACT,  frlkt,  e.  a.  To  break,  to  vio- 
late, to  infringe.       , 

FRACTION,  rrik'sh&n. «.  The  act  of  break- 
ing, the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  broken  part 
of  an  integral.  ^ 

FRACTIONAL,  frik'ahun-al,  «.  88.  Be- 
longing to  a  broken  number. 

FRACTURE,  frik'tshure,  s.  461.  Breach, 
separation  of  continuous  parts ;  the  breaking 
of  a  bone. 

To  FRACTURE,  frik'tshare,  v.  a.  To  break 
a  bone. 

FRAGILE,  fradjell,  a.  140.  Brittle,  easily 
snapped  or  broken ;  weak,  uncertain,  fraiL 

-  yy  All  oar  othoepists  are  uniform  In  toe  proauacl 

anon  of  this  word  with  the  a  short. 

FRAGILITY,  fri-jU'e-te,  *.  Brittleness, 
weakness ;  frailty,  liableness  to  fault. 

FRAGMENT,  fragment,  $.  A  part  broken 
from  the  whole,  an  imperfect  piece. 

FRAGMENTARY,  fra^men-tar-e,  a.  Com- 
posed of  fragments. 

FRAGOR,  Ira'gor,  s.  166,  644.  A  noise, 
a  crack,  a  crash^-See  Drama. 

FRAGRANCE,  fragranse,  >#.  Sweetness  of 

FRAGRANCY,fra»ran-se,J  smell,  pleas- 
ing scent. 

FRAGRANT,  fira'grant,  a.  044.    Odorous, 
sweet  of  smell. 
£7  This  word  is  sometimes,  bat  improperly,  heard 

with  ihv  a  in  the  first  syllable  proaooaced  short.— Sea 

FRAGRANTLY,  frn'grlnt-ie,   ad.     With 

sweet  scent. 
FRAIL,  Mle,  «.  202.    A  basket  made  of 

rushes ;  a  rush  for  weaving  baskets. 
FRAIL,  firale,  a.    Weak,  easily  destroyed ; 
I     weak  of  resolution,iiable  to  errour  or  seduction* 
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FRAUDULENT,  frWda-leat,  a.    Fall  of 

artifice,  trickish,  deceitful. 
FRAUDULENTLY,  fr4Vdo~liut.le,  ad.  B* 

fraud, byartifice,  deceitfully. 
FRAUGHT,  frlw*,  port.  past.  206.    Laden, 

charged ;  filled,  stored,  thronged. 

FRAY,  fri,*.  220.  A  broil^a  battle,  a  combat* 
To  FRAY,  fra,  v.  a.    To  rub,  to  wear  away 

by  rubbing ;  to  fright. 
FREAK,  frlke, a.  227.    A  sudden  fancy,  a 

whim,  a  capricious'  prauk* 
To  FREAK,  freke,  c.  a,  To  variegate. 
FREAKISH,  fcikalsh,  a,    Capricious ,  h*. 

rooursonse. 

FREAKISHLY,  frektfsh-le,  ad.  Capriy 
ciously,  humuursdluelv. 

FREAKISHNESS,  frckelsh-nes,  $.  Capri. 
cinusiHw*,  wbimsicaltiess. 

FRECKLE,  frekfcl,  j.  405.  A  spat  raised  in 
the  skin  by  the  sun;  any  small  spot  or  disco- 
loration.-.'... 

FRECKLED,  frikkl'd,  *  S60.  Spotted 
maculated.     . 

FRECKLY,  freVkle,  a.  Full  of  freckles, 

FREE,  free,  a.  246.  At  liberty ;  wrcom- 
peUeri,  unrestrained  ;  permitted  ;  conversing 
without  reserve ;  liberal ;  frank  ;  guiltless  ; 
eieaspt ;  invested  with  franchises^  posst  s»ing 
any  thing  without  vassalage;  without  expense. 

To  FREE,  free,  v.  a.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  rid 
from,,  to  clear  worn  any  thing  ill ;  to  exempt. 

FREEBOOTER,  firce-boo'tftr,  t.   A  robber, 

a  plunderer. 
FREEBOOTING,  free-booting,  #.  Robbery, 

plunder. 
FREEBORN,  free'born,*.  Inheriting  liberty. 
FREECHAPEL,  fiee-tshlp'il,  j.    A  chapel 

of  the  king's  foundation* 

FREECOST,  free/kdet, «.  Without  expense. 

FRKEDMAN,  fr^d'min,  i.  A  slave  man*- 
routed. 

FREEDOM,  free'dum,  a.  166.  Liberty,  in- 
dependence; privileges,  franchises,  iairaum- 
lies ;  ancesAmjnt ;  ease  or  facility  in  doing,  as 
showing  any  thing. 

FREEFOOTED,  free-ffr£d,  a.  Not  re- 
strutae*.'  In  U*e  majch,- 

FREEHEARTED,  free-biVt&l,  a.  Liberal, 

unvestcaiiied. 
FREEHOLD,  irU'hild,.  *.    Thai  Und,  or 

tenement  which  a  roan  holdeth  in  fee,  tee-tail, 

or  for  teem  of  life. 

FREEHOLDER,  fteftel-dttff,  *  0»»w£» 

has  a  freehold. 
FREELY,  free!*,  wL    Atlihtttp;  wiUw* 

rettrbiut;  without  kmfw;  wJshesH  itaeadi- 

ment ;  frankly,  liberally  ;  apattt*s*utf**y»  of 

its  own  accord. 

FREEMAN,  free'mln,  a,  Saw  One  AM  6 
slave,  not  a  vassal ;  one.  pattajfefcig  o£  rigtst* 
privileges,  or  imsMiMtie*. 

FREEMINBED,  free-mlnd'id,  a.  tfaeeti- 
strained,  without  load  #f  tare. 

FREENES8,rr*e'acB,*  The  slate.  er  qwev 
lity  of  being  free  ;  openness*  anifseyvedweas, 
liberality. 

FREESCHOOL,  fiee'skool,  r    A  scbooiift 

which  learning  H  gutft  without,  paj, 

FREESPOKEN,  rree-sp&Vn,  a.  Mm.  At* 
customed  to  speak  without  msereaw 


FRAILNESS,  frtle'ais,  s.    Weakness,  in- 

oiahiiity. 
FRAILTY,  frale'tc,  s.    Weakness  of  reso- 
lution, instability  of  mind ;  fault  proceeding 
fmm  weakness,  sins  of  infirmity. 

FRAISE,  fraze,  s.  202.  A  pancake  with 
bacon  in  it. 

To  FRAME,  frame,  e.  a.  To  form ;  to  fit  one 
thing  to  another;  to  make,  to 'Compose;  to 
regulate,  to  adjust ;  to  plan ;  to  invent 

FRAME,  frame,  «•  Any  thing  made  so  as  to 
enclose  or  admit  something  else ;  order,  regu- 
larity; scheme,  contrivance;  mechanical  con- 
struction ;  shape,  form,  proportion* 

FR AMER,  frame'ur, «.  96.  Maker,  former, 
contriver,  schemer. 

FRANCHISE,  frln'tshfz,  *.  140.  Exemption 
farm  any  onerous  duty. ;  privilege*  immunity, 
right  granted ;  district,  extent  of  jurisdiction. 

To  FRANCHISE,  frantahfc, /*.  d.  To  en- 
fmnchise,  to  make  free.  ' 

FRANGIBLE,  frln'je-bl,  «.  408.  Fragile, 
brittle,  easily  broken. 

FRANK,  frtngk,  a.  408.  Liberal,  generous ; 
open,  ingenuous,  sincere,  notreservfa;  with- 
out condition,  without  payment;  not  re- 
strained. 

FRANK,  frlngk,  *.  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in, 
a  sty ;  a  letter  which  pays  no  postage ;  a 
French  coin. 

To  FRANK,  frlngk,  «. «.  To  shut  up  in  a 
frank  or  sty ;  to  feed  high,  to  fat,  to  cram ;  to 
exempt-letters  from  postage. 

FRANKINCENSE,  fran$k1n-sinse, «.  An 
odoriferous  kind  of  reshu 

FRANKLIN,  frlngklin,  a,  A  steward;  a 
bailitfofWd.  ' 

FRANKLY,  frlngkli,  «L  Liber aily,  freely, 
kindly,  readily. 

vRANfcNES8,  rrlagk'iies,  e.  Plainness  of 
speech,  openness,  ingenuousness ;  liberality, 
hounteousness. 

FRANTICK,  frsWtik,  a.  Mad,  deprived  of 
understanding  by  violent  madness,  outrage- 
ously and  turbulently  mad  ;  transported  by 
violence  of  passion. 

FRANTICKLY,  fraVtlWe,  ad.  Madly, 
outrageously. 

FRANTICKNB88,  frls/tlk-nee,  e.  Mad- 
ness, fury,  of  passion. 

FRATERNAL,  rri-teVsJl,  a.  SB.  Brotheily, 
pertaining  to  brothers,  becoming  brothers. 

FRATERNALLY,  frt-terfcll-e,  ad.  In  a 
brotherly  manner. 

FRATERNITY.  rrl-teVne-te,  #.  The  state 
or  quality  of  a  brother ;  body  of  men  united, 
corporation,  society  ;  men  of  the  same  class 
or  character. 

FRATRICIDE;  frlttre-slde,  $.  US.  The 
murder  of  a  brother. 

FRAUD,  filwd,  s.  219.  Deceit,  cheat,  trick, 
artifice. 

FRAUDFUL,  frtwd'iol,  a.  Tieachesens, 
artful,  trickish. 

FRAUDFULLY,  frlwd  iftr-re,  «d.  Deceit- 
fully, artfully. 

FRAUDULENCE,  frlwVro-llnse,     >   . 

FRAUPUJJENCY,  flrlw/dQ-lln-st,     f  *' 
Deceitfulness,trtckuhness,proneness  to  artifice. 
tf  For  tbc  propriety  of  pconoandqgtbe  e*in  theVe 

woras  Hk*X  iee  Prhiclpf«*(  lio.  SOS,  sfew 

2sw  .. 
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FREBatTONIL  frees toiie^  *.  ftoaecosttaouv 

ly  used  in  buildtng. 
FREJCTHINKER,  free-rakk'o*,  s.  A  tiber- 

tine,  a  contemner  of  religion. 
FREEWILL,  free-will',  «.    The  power  of 

directing  our  own  actions  without  restraint  by 

netyaHy  or  fate ;  voluntariness. 
FREeWuMAN,  free/wum-fin, *.  A  woman 

not  enslaved. 
To  FREEZE,  freeze,  «.  n.  246:  To  be  con- 
cealed with  c<>ld ;  to  be  uf  that  degree  of  cuid 

by  which  water  is  congealed^ 
lb  FREEZE,  fre&ce,  e.  a.;    ore*.  Froze; 

nan,  Froaen  or  Frose.    To  congeal  with  'cold  ; 

tai  kill  by  cold ;  ta  cbitt  by  the  lost  of  power 

or  motion. 
To  FREIGHT,  frate,  o.  a.    940, 388  ?  jw*r. 

Freighted ;  part.  Fraught,  Freighted.  To  lead 

a  ship  or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods  for  tsans- 

pufttdiuti ;  to  load  with  a  burden. 
FREIGHT,  frate,  j.  249.— See  Eight.    Any 

thing  with  which  a. ship  is  loaded  j  the  money 

due  for  ti asportation  of  goods. 

FREIGHTER,  frite'ttr,  «.  He  who  freight* 

a  vessel. 
FRENCH  CHALK,  freWtohlwk', «.  An 

iod  orated  clay. 
To  FRENCHEFY,  frensh'e-f  \,  v.  n.   To  in- 

sect  with  the  manner  of  France,  to  make  a 

enicorob. 
a-JtENETIOL  fre^neflk,  or  freVMik^ed, 

distracted.— See  Ffcrenencfc. 
FRENZY,  frcWse,  «.  Madras,  detraction 
_  of  mmd. 

FREQUENCE,  frelrweme,  *.  044.  Crowd, 
concourse,  assembly. 


tT  Setae  speakers,  and  t>ose  not  vulgar  ones,  pto> 
meet  the  «  In  (be  first  syllable  of  this  aad  the  follow* 


—*  w^,-- ,  .._*.  the  accent  is  oa  It,  short ;  m  If  wru- 
UmJrttomtnMifnh  awtf Jy,  Ac.  They  nave  nudoabt- 
«e>y  the  snort*  in  the  Latia  /Wmmi  to  plead  j  and 
taw  Latia  quantity  b  often  found  to  operate  la  angti- 
«f  two  sylUhlm  with  the  accent  on  the 
la  these  words,  stems  decidedly 
aaelation.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
Mrv  tstiMatan,  ntr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Basils,  W.  Joaa*on.aao;  If  we  may  iodgeby  ibeso- 
satins*  at  ttoeccenj-  Or.  Ash  and Entiek, are  tot  tan  « 
lew*  in  the  first  syllable ;  sad  Buchanan  oaly  marks 
at  warn  the  sheet  a.  The  verb  To  frtqnent,  having  the 
smseanea  the  stcnad  sytlabie,  b  under  a  different  pre- 

FREQUENCY,  fre/kweW,  *  Gomob  oc 
Me,  the  condition  of  being  often  seen, 
ecsMring ;  used  oAett  to  practise  any 
_ ;  fall  of  concouMe. 

FaKQVENT.fre/kwe,nt,a.492.  Often  done, 
<nften  seen,  often  occurring ;  used  often  taprao* 
taee  airy  mhig;  tall  of  concourse. 

To  FREQUENT,  fre-kwSaf,  v.  a.  492."  To 
visit  often,  to  he  much  in  any  place, 

FKBO&tNrAfiLfct  tt^trferfLU,  a,  Con. 
wtfimoshle,  sjccesaible. 

FREQUENTATIVE,  fre-kwen'ta-tfr,  a.  A 
-yeWnMiral  tarme^MM  to  verbs  fjgaifying 
hVe  Irwo/ient  i*neution,of  an  action*  „ 

p«K4K^fc^TKH^fre^wioi<arr#,  Oaewho 
often  resorts  to  any  place* 

tmB&U*&TLY9  fi4%wtflt-le,  mi.  Often, 

I,  fresco,  t .  Coojneue,  ahasie,  dtjsfci- 
nee  aWwnaagleriog  light,  hot 


I 


i  faint,  a.  Cool ;  not  self ;  new,  not 
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imjmreed  by  time ;  reeeiit,  Jiewiy  come ;  re* 
paired  from  any  loss  or  diminution ;  florid, 
vigorous ;  healtLy  in  countenance ;  ruddy  ; 
free  from  snlniess ;  tweet,  opposed  to  stale  or 
Stinking. 

To  FRESHEN,  fresh  sh'n,  e.  4.  108.  To 
nmkc  fresh. 

Tb  PRESHEN,  fresh'sh'n,  tn  n.  To  grvw 
fresh, 

FRESHET,  freah'it, «.  00.  A  pool  of  fresh 
w«»er. 

FRESHLY,  frfehle,  «f.  Coolly;  newtr,  ia 
the  former  state  renewed ;  with  a  healthy  look, 
ruddilv. 

FltESrfNE88,  r¥eWne*,*l%e  state  of  being; 
fresh. 

FRET,  frit,  #.  A  frith,  or  etrait  of  the  sea ; 
any  agitation  of  iie.oera  *v  rermeiitation  of 
other  cause ;  that  stop  of  the  musical  instru- 
ment whioh  eaosee  or  regulate*  the  vibrations 
of  the  string;  week  rising  in  protuberance; 
ngrretfcm  of  the  mind,  oonynotion  of  the  tem- 
per, Mssion. 

To  FRET,  frit,  *h  «.  To  went  away  by  rob- 
bing ;  to  form  into  raised  work  ;  ta  variegate, 
to  cb  versify ;  to  make  augry ,  ta  vex. 

To  FRET,  'frit,  «.  n.  To  be  in  commotion, 
to  he  agitated  ;  to  be  worn,  away ;  to  be  angry, 
to  be  peevish* 

FRETFUL,  fret'ful,  a.  Angry,  peevish. 

FRETFULLY,  frel'ful-e,  «d.  Peevishly. 

FRETFULNESS,  fr^t'fSi.nes,  i.  Peevish- 
nets. 

PRETTY,  frit'te,  a.  Adorned  with  rained 
work.  ^ . 

FRIABILITY,  firM-bll'e-te*  *.  Capacity  of 
being  reduced  to  powder. 

FRIABLE,  frit-bl,  a.  Easily  crumbled, 
easily  reduced  to  powder. 

FRIAlL  frttb,  s.  88, 418.  A  religious,  a  bro- 
ther of  some  regular  order. 

FRIARLIKE,  frl'ur-Hke,  a.  Monastick,  un- 
skilled in  the  world. 

FRXARLY,  frl'ur-le,  ed.  Like  a  friar,  a  nan 
untaught  in  life. 

FRIARY,  ftifa-i,  a>  A  mimastery  ereonvent 
of  friars. 

To  FRIBBLE,  frlb'bl,  e.  a.  405.  To  trifle. 

FRIBBUSR,  frib'bUOr,  s«  A  trifle*. 

FRICASSEE,  frlk4-eee', «.  A  dish  made  by 
enttrnv  chickens  orotlier  small  thiitgiin  pieces, 
and  dressing  them  with  strong  sauce. 

FRJCATION*  rt-ka'shQn,  s.  The  act  of  rub, 
btng  one  thing  against  another. 

FRICTION,  Mk'shuo, a.  Theaehofrahbiaf 
two  bodies  together;  the  resistance  in  ma- 
chines  caused  by  the  nwitkitf  «f  one  body 
upo:  i  another;  medical  rubbing  with  the  flesh- 
brush  or  cloths. 

FRIDAY,  frt'de,  #.  228.  The  sixth  da^  of 
the  week,  so  name4  of  Freya,  a  Saxon  dcitv* 

FRIEND,  freYid,'s.  278.  One  joined  to  an- 
other in  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy,  ~ 
oprnised  tb  foe  or  enemy  ;  one  reconciled  to 
another ;  a  companion ;  favourer ;  one  propi- 
tious ;  a  familiar  compel  lation. 

FR£KNDl«RSfi^siiidles,  a.  Wanting  frieiidn> 
wanting  support, 

FRIENDLINESS,  fitSndle^ea,  s.  A  diapov 
sition  tx»  friendship ;  eaertioti  of  beuev«o4c-ncv. 

FRa&NDLV,  JrJftdte*  «» HtMtm  Ulfi  leiinjaW 

and  disposition  of  a  friend,  kind*  favaatabla  t 
disposed  to  union ;  satotai  y. 
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FRIENDSHIP,  ftend'ship,  *.  The  state  of 
minds  united  by  mutual  benevolence ;  highest 
degree  t>f  intimacy;  favour,  personal  kind- 
ness ;  assistance,  help. 
FRIEZE,frceze,t.  278.  A  coarse  warm  cloth. 
FRIEZE,  freeze,      \$.  In  architecture,  a 
PRIZE,  freeae,  112.  J    large    flat  member 
which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor- 
uice.  " 

FRIGATE,  frljr/at, -.  91, 544.  A  small  ship ; 

a  ship  of  war ;  any  vessel  on  the  water. 
FRIGEFACTION,  frid-je-fak'shun,  t .  5*0. 

The  act  of  making  cold. 
To  FRIGHT,  frlte,  v.  a.  MS.  To  terrify,  to 

disturb  with  fear. 
FRIGHT,  frlte,  *.  A  sadden  terror. 
To  FRIGHTEN,  frl'fn,  v.  a.  10*.  To  terrify, 

to  shock  with  dread. 
FRIGHTFUL,  frite'ful,  a.  Terrible,  dread- 
ful, full  of  terror. 
FRIGHTFULLY,  frlte'faWe,   ad.   Dread- 
fully, horribly.  .      ,  _ 
FRIGHTFULNESS,  frlte'f&l-nea,   «.    The 

power  of  impressing  terror. 
FRIGID,  frW'jkl,  o.  544.    Cold ;  without 
warmth  of  affection :  irnpotent.without  warmth 
of  body ;  dull,  without  fire  of  fancy. 
FRIGIDITY,  fre-jld'e-te,  :  Coldness,  want 
of  warmth ;  dulness,  want  of  intellectual  fire  ; 
want  of  corporeal  warmth ;  coldness  of  affec- 
tion. .     _ 
FRIGIDLY,  frld'jld-le,  ad.  Coldly,  dully, 

without  affection. 
FRIGIDNESS,frid'jld-n!s,f.  Coldness,  dul- 
ness, want  of  affection. 
FRIGORIFICK,  frl-go-rIf1k,  o.    Causing 

cold. 
To  FRILL,  ml,  e.n.  To  quake  or  shiver  with 

cold.    Used  of  a  hawk,  as,  the  hawk  Frills. 
FRINGE,  frlnje, «.  Ornamental  appendages 

added  to  dress  or  furniture. 
To  FRINGE,  frlnje,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with 
fringes,  to  decorate  with  ornamental  appen- 
dages. 
FRIPPERY,  frlp'er-e,  f .  The  place  where 
*      old  clothes  are  sold ;  old  clothes,  cast  dresses, 
tattered  rags. 
To  FRISK,  frisk,  v.  n.  To  leap,  to  skip;  to 

dance  in  frolick  or  gayety. 
FRISK,  frisk,  «.  A  frolick,  a  fit  of  wanton 

FfnS&ER,  frfek'ur,  «.  A  wanton,  one  not 
constant  or  settled. 

FRISKINESS,  frisk'e-nesjf .  Gayety,  liveli- 
ness. 

FRISKY,  frlsk'e,  a.  Gay,  airy. 

FRIT,  frit,  f .  Among  chymists,  ashes  or  salt 
FRITH,  firtta, «.  A  strait  of  the  sea ;  a  kind 

of  net. 
FRITTER,  frtt'tur,  j.  A  small  piece  cut  to 

be  fried ;  a  fragment ;  a  cheesecake. 
To  FRITTER,  frlt'tur,  v.  a.  To  cut  meat  into 

■mall  pieces  to  be  fried  ;  to  break  into  small 

particles  or  fragments. 
FRIVOLOUS,  frVo-lus,  a.  Slight,  trifling, 

of  no  moment. 
FRIVOLOUSNESS,  tYfro-lus-nes,  *.  Want 

of  importance*  triflingness. 
FRIVOLOUSLY,  frfro-lus-le,  od.Triflingly, 

without  weight. 
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To  FRTZLE,  frVzl,    r.  <r.— See  Codle.    To 

curl  in  short  curU  like  nap  of  frieze. 
FRIZLER,  frlafal-fir,  *.    One  that  makes 

short  curls,  properly  Frixtler. 
FRO,  fro,  ad.  Backward,  regressively.— To 

and  Fro,  backward  and  forward. 
FROCK,  frdk,  ».  A  dress,  a  coat  for  chil- 
dren; a  kind  of  close  coat  for  men. 
FROG,  fr6g,  «.   A  small  animal  with  four 

feet,  of  the  amphibious  kind ;  the  hollow  part 

of  the  horse's  hoof. 
FROGBIT,  frdglrit,  «.  An  herb. 
FROGFISH,  frdgTlsh,  «.  A  kind  offish. 
FROGGRASS,  fdg'griU, «.  A  kind  of  herb. 
FROGLETTUCE,  frdgllt-tfe, «.  A  plant. 
FROLICK,  froTlk,  «.  Gay,  full  of  levity. 
FROLICK,  frdrlk,  f .  A  wild  prank,  a  flight 

of  whim. 
To  FROLICK,  fr6l1k,  r.  n.  To  play  wild 

pranks. 
FROLICKLY,  fr6l'lk-le,  ad.  Gayly, wildly. 
FROLICKSOME,  fr6l  !k-sum,  a.   Full  of 

wild  gayety. 
FROLICKSOMENESS,  frillk-sum-nes,  #. 
Wildness  of  gayety,  pranks. 

FROLICKSOMELY,    froilk-Biim-le,     ad. 
With  wild  gayety. 

FROM,  from,  jirey.  Away,  noting  privation  j 
noting  reception ;  noting  procession ;  descried, 
or  birth  ;  out  of;  noting  progress  from   pre- 
mises to  inferences ;  noting  the  place  or  per- 
son from  whom  a  message  Is  brought ;  because 
of;  not  near  to;  noting 'separation;  noting, 
exemption  or  deliverance ;    at  a  distance  ;* 
contrary  to;  noting  removal:  From  is   very 
frequently  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs, 
as,  from  above,  from  the  parts  ubove ;  fioiu 
afar  ;  from  behind ;  from  high. 

FRONDIFEROUS,  fron-du?le-roe,  a.  Bear- 
ing leaves. 

FRONT,  frunt,  or  frint,  t .  165.    The  face ; 
the  face  as  opposed  to  an  enemy ;  the  part  or . 
place  opposed  to  the  face ;  the  van  of  an  arm v ; 
the  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  building ;  the 
most  conspicuous  paVt;  boldness,  impudence. 

fcT  Mr.  Sheridan  mart*  this  word  ia  the  second, 
maimer  only ;  but  lam  much  mistaken  if  custom  doe*, 
not  almost  universally  adopt  the  first.    If  ihe  aeco*4, 
is  ever  used,  it  seems  to  be  in  poetry,  ami  that  of  U>« 
most  solemn  kind.    Dr.  Kenrick,  w.  Joharton,  awl 
Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  It  in  the  fit st manner;  and  Sir. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the  l**t.    Mr.  Scott  gives 
it  both  ways, bat  seems  to  prefer  the  last;  Mr.  Narvs 
gives  it  the  first  maimer,  but  says  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced regularly. 

To  FRONT,  front,  v.  a.  To  oppose  directly,     ' 
or  face  to  face;  to  stand  opposed  or  over-, 
against  any  place  or  thing.  1 

To  FRONT,  front,  r.  a.  To  stand  foremoat.  . 

FRONTAL,  fronfal,  f.  88.  Any  external 
form  of  medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head. 

FRONT ATED,  froVta-t£d,  a.  The  frontated 
leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  last  perhaps  terminates  in  a  right  fine  ; 
used  in  opposition  to  cospated. 

FRONTBOX,  frunt'baks,  #.  The  box  in  the 
playhouse  from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to 
the  stage. 

FRONTED,  fr&nfeaVLFomMd  with  a  front. 

FRONTIER,fr6n'toheer,  or  fronf  yeer^.lU. 
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The  marches,  the  limit,  the  utmost  verge  of 
aoy  territory. 
FRONTIER,  fr6n*cheer,  or  frftnt'yter,  a. 
4b9, 461.     Bordering. 

FRONTKPIECE,fr4n'tis-p£ese,*.T!iat  part 

of  any  building  or  other  body  that  directly 

neeti  the  eye. 
FRONTLESS,frQntlis,«.  Without  blushes, 

without  shame.  ' 

FRONTLET,  frontllt,  a.  A  bandage  worn 

upon  the  forehead. 
FRONTROOM,  frunt'rjom',  a.    An  apart- 

ment  in  the  fore  part  of  the  bouse. 
FRORE,  frore,  a.  Frozen. 
FROST,  frost, «.  The  last  effect  of  cold,  the 

power  or  act  of  congelation. 

FROSTBITTEN,  fr6stfoit-t'n,«.10S.  Nipped 
or  withered  by  the  frost. 

FROSTED,  fr6s't2d,  a.  Laid  on  in  inequali- 
ties, like  those  of  the  boar  frost  upon  plants. 

FROSTILY,  fr6Vte-le,  ad.  With  frost,  with 

excessive  cold. 
FROSTINESS,  froVte-nls,*.  Cold,  freezing 

cold. 
FROSTNAIL,  firist'nale,  s.   A  nail  with  a 

prominent  head  driven  into  the  horse's  shoes, 

that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 
FROSTWORK,rr6*t'wfirk,s.Work  in  which 

the  substance  is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like 

the  dew  congealed  upon  shrubs. 

FROSTY,  freVte,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
congelation,  excessive  cold  ;  chill  in  affection; 
hoary,  gray -haired,  resembling  frost. 

FROTH,  fr&ta,  a.  16$.  Spume,  foam,  the 
bubbles  caused  in  liquors  by  agitation ;  any 
cmptv  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence ; 
any  thing  not  hard,  solid,  or  substantial. 

To  FROTH,  frfeft,  v.  «.  To  foam,  to  throw 

out  spume. 
FROTHILY,  frdf A'e-le,  ad.  With  foam,with 

spume ;  in  an  empty  trifling  manner. 

FROTHY,  froWe,a.  Full  of  froth  or  spume ; 
soft,  not  solid,  wasting;  vain,  empty,  trifling. 

FROUNCE,  fr&unse,  «.  313.  A  distemper 
in  which  spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill. 

To  FROUNCE,  frounse,  v.  a.  To  frizzle  or 
curl  the  hair. 

FROUZY,froulze,a.$!3.  Dim,  fetid,  musty. 
A  cant  word. 

FRO  WARD,  froward,  a.  b8.  Peevish,  un- 
governable, perverse. 

FROW ARDLY,  froVird-le,  ad.  Peevishly, 

FROWARBNESS/ro/ward-nis,s.  Peevish- 
ness, perversetiess. 

To  FROWN,  firoin,  r.  a.  323.  To  express 
displeasure  oy  contracting  the  face  to  wrinkles. 

FROWN,  frofin,  s.  A  wicked  look,  a  look  of 

displeasure. 
FROZEN,  fro'zn,  part.  pass,  of  Freeze.  103. 
FRUCTIFEROUS,  fr&k-tlfflr-us,  a.  Bear. 

ing  fruit. 
TwFRUCTIFY,  fr&k'te-f  i,  v.  a.  183.    To 

make  fruitful,  to  fertilise. 
1Y>  FRUCTIFY,  fruk'te-f  l,«.».To  bear  fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION,  fruk-te-fe-ka'shon,  s. 
The  act  of  causing  or  of  hearing  fruit,  fertility. 

FRUCTUOUS,  frok'tshi-ua,  a.  463.  Fruit- 
ful, fertile,  impregnpting  with  fertility. 
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FRUGAL,  fru'gal,  a.  88.  Thrifty,  sparing, 
parsimonious. 

FRUGALITY,  fru-gaTe-te,  f .  Thrift,  parsi- 
mony, good  husbandry. 

FRUGALLY,  fru'gil-e,  ad.  Parsimoniously, 

sparingly. 

FRUGIFEROUS,  fru-jlffir-us,  a.  Bearing 
fruit. 

FRUIT,  froot,  $ .  343.  The  product  of  a  tree 
or  plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained  ; 
that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  taken  for  food  ; 
production j  the  offspring  of  the  womb  ;  ad- 
vantage gained  by  any  enterprise  or  conduct ; 
the  effect  or  consequence  of  any  action. 

FRUITAGE,  froodcye,  a.  90.  Fruit  collect- 
ively, various  fruits. 

FRUITBEARER,froofbar-u r,*.  That  which 

produces  fruit. 
FRUITBEARING,  frootfbar-lng,  a.  Having 

the  quality  of  producing  fruit 

FRUITERERyfroofer-ur,  a.  One  who  trades 
in  fruit — See  Forger. 

FRUITERY,  frodt'er-e,  a.  Fruit  collective- 
ly taken ;  a  fruit^loft,  a  repository  for  fruit. 

FRUITFUL,  froofful,a.  Fertile,  abundantly 
productive;  actually  bearing  fruit ;  prolifick, 
child  bearing ;  plenteous  abounding  in  any 
thing. 

FRUITFULLY,  froot'fol-e,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  he  prolifick ;  pleuteously,  abun- 
dantly. 

FRUrfFULNESS,froot/ful-neJs,  a.  Fertility, 

plentiful  production;    the  quality  of  being 

prolifick. 
FRUITGROVES,  froot'grovz,  s.  Shades,  or 

close  plantations  of  fruit-trees. 
FRUITION,  fra-lsh'un.  a.  Enjoyment,  pos-   • 

session,  pleasure  given  by  possession  or  u»e. 

FRUITIVE,  fru'e-tiv,  a.  Enjoying,  possess- 
ing, having  the  power  of  enjoy  incut. 

FRUITLESS,  froofles,  a.  Barren  of  fruit ; 
vain,  idle,  unprofitable ;  without  offspring. 

FRUITLESSLY,  froot'leVle,  ad.  Vainly, 
idly,  unprofitable 

FRUIT-TIME,  froot'time,  *.  The  Autumn. 

FRUIT-TREE,  frofo'tree,  *.  A  tree  of  that 
kind  whose  principal  vulue  arises  from  tJic 
fruit  produced  by  it 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  fru-mgn-ta'shus,  a. 
Made  of  grain. 

FRUMENTY,  fru'men-ri.  a.  Food  made  of 
wheat  boiled  m  milk. 

'ty  This  word  Is  almost  universally  ccrtnpted  into 
Furmenty,  if  not  sometimes  into  Fur  Mete:  and  I 
believe  it  is  seldom  found  that  wor<l$  employed  In  the 
concerns  of  cookery  are  ever  recovered  from  inegu- 
larity.—  See  Jtparagus  sad  Cucumber. 

To  FRUMP,  frump,  v.  a.  To  mock,  to  brow- 

beat. 
To  FRUSH,  fr&fih,  v.  a.  To  break,  bruise,  or 

crush. 
FRUSTRANEOUS,  frus-tra'ne-us,  a.  Vain, 

useless,  unprofitable. 
To  FRUSTRATE,  frustrate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

defeat,  to  disappoint,  to  baik  ;  to  make  null. 
FRUSTRATE,  frustrate,  pari.%  a.  Vain,  in- 

effectual,  useless  unprofitable,  null,  void. 
FRUSTRATION,   frus-traWui,  a.  Di&up* 

pointmeut,  defeat. 
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FRUSTRATTVE,  fi&'trl-trv,  a.  613.  Fal- 
lacious, disappointing. 

FRUSTRATORY,  frus^eVt&r-e,  619.  That 
which  makes  any  procedure  void. 
ty  For  the  ©,  ate  Dtmnitirk. 

FRUSTUM,  frua'tom,  a.  A  piece  cat  off 
from  a  regular  figure.    A  tern  of  adenea. 

FRY,  firl,  a.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just 
produced  from  the  spawn ;  any  swarm  of  ani- 
mals, or  young  people  in  contempt. 

To  FRY,  M,  v.  a.  To  dreae  food  by  roasting 
it  in  a  p*n  on  the  fire. 

To  FRY,  frl,  e. «.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on 
the  fire ;  to  rafter  the  action  of  Are ;  to  melt 
with  heat;  to  be  agitated  like  Jiquor  in  the 
pan  on  the  fire. 

FRY,  frl,  a   A  dish  of  things  fried. 

FRY1NOPAN,  frltng-pan,  a.  The  Teasel  in 
which  meat  is  roasted  on  the  fire. 

TO  FUB,  fob,  e.  a.  To  pot  off. 
ty  This  word  b  more  usually  written  Fob, 

FUB,  fab,  a.  A  plump  chubby  boy. 

FUC ATED,  fo1ta-t£d,a.  Painted,  disguised 
with  paint ;  disguised  bv  false  show. 

FUCUS,  fuTtOs.*.  Paint  for  the  face. 

To  FUDDLE,  ftd'dl,  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 

To  FUDDLE,  fud'dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  drink  to 
excess. 

FUEL,  ftfl,  a.  The  matter  or  aliment  of 

fire. 

FUGACIOUS,  fu-ga'shus, «.  MS,  857.  Vola- 
tile, fleeting. 

FUGACIOUSNESS,  fu-ga'sh&s-nes,  a.  Vo- 
latility, the  quality  of  flying  away. 

FUGACfTY,  fu-gia'e-te,  a.  Volatility,  qua- 
lity of  flying  awa^< ;  uncertainty,  instability. 

FUGITIVE,  fo'je-tlv,  a.  Not  tenable ;  un- 
steady ;  votatHe,  apt  toflv  away ;  flying,  run- 
ning from  danger ;  flying  from  duty, felling  off; 
wandering,  vagabond. 

FUGI 1 1 VE,  fije-dv,  a.  One  who  runs  from 
his  station  or  duty ;  one  who  takes  shelter 
under  another  power  from  punishment 

FUGITIVENKIS,  fuOe-dv-nes,  a. . Volati- 
lity ;  instability,  uncertainty. 

FUGUE,  fewg,  a.  837.  Flying  musick. 

FULCIMENT,  fuTse-ment,s.  That  on  which 
a  bodv  rests.    ' 

To  FULFIL,  foi-f H',  v.  a.  To  fill  till  there 
is  no  room  fur  more ;  to  answer  any  prophecy 
or  promise  by  performance :  to  answer  any  de- 
sire by  compliance  or  gratification ;  to  answer 
any  law  by  obedience. 

FULFRAUGHT,ful-frawt',a.  Full  stored. 

FULGENCY,  ful^en-ee,  a.  177.  Splendour. 

FULGENT.  Arjent,  a.  Shining. 

FULGID,tul3id,a.  Shining. 

FULGIDITY,  ful-i!d'e-tt,  a.  Splendour 

FULGOUR,  ful'gnr,  a.  814.  Splendour, 
dazzling  brightness. 

FULGURATION,  iul-go-raehin,  a.  The 
act  of  lightening. 

FULIGINOUS,  fa-lldjln-tta,  a.  Sooty, 
smoky. 

FULL,  flu.  a.  174.  Replete,  without  any 
space  void ;  abounding  In  any  quality  good 
or  bad  ;  stored  with  any  thing ;  well  supplied 
with  any  thing ;  plump,  fct ;  saturated, sated ; 
crowded  in  the  imagination  or  memory  ;  com- 
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plete,  such  as  that  nothing  farther  k  wanted ; 
containing  the  whole  matter  expressing  much; 
mature,  perfect)— applied  to  ton  isjoon.  coen* 
plete  in  its  orb. 

FULL»fial,f. Complete  measure  \  the  highest 
state  or  degree ;  the  whole,  the  total ;  the  state 
of  being  full ;—  applied  to  the  moon,  the  time 
hi  which  the  moon  makes  a  perfect  orb. 

FULL,  fSl,  ad.  Without  abatement;  with 
the  whole  effect ;  quite  J  exactly ;  very  suffi- 
ciently ;  directly. 

FULL-BLOWN,  fuTblone,  a.  Spread  to  the 
utmost  extent;  stretched  by  the  wiud  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

FULL-BOTTOMEJ),  f&l-boVtumd,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  large  bottom. 

FULL-EARED,  ful4erd',a.  862.  Having 
the  heads  full  of  grain. 

FULL- EYED,  ful-lde',  a.  Having  large  pro- 
minent eves. 

FULL-FED,  tol-fed', a  .Sated,  fat  .saturated. 

FULL-LADEN,  fftl-la'd'n,  a.  108.  Laden 
till  there  can  be  no  more. 

FULL-SPREAD,  ful-epred',  a.  Spread  to 
the  utmost  extent. 

FULL-SUMMED,  ftl-sumd',  a.  Complete 
in  all  its  parts. 

To  FULL,  ml,  v.  a.  To  cleanse  cloth  from 
its  oil  or  grease. 

FULLAGE,  foliage,  t.  90.  The  money  paid 
for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 

FULLER,  fuTlnr,A,98  One  whose  trade  in- 
to cleanse  cloth. 

tf  This  word,  thongh  derived  from  the  Latin  FutU, 
has  flcvlated  Into  the  sound  of  the  EntUsh  wonl  fuU, 
and  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Pilnv 
dples,  Mq.177* 

FULLERS  EARTH,iallfa-erta>.  A  kind 

of  marl  or  day  used  in  fulling. 

FULLERY,  fullor-re,  a.  The  place  where 
the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

FULLINGMILL,mlling-mil^.A  mill  where 
hammers  beat  the  cloth  till  it  be  cleansed. 

FULLY,  f&lle,  ad.  Without  vacuity ;  com- 
pletely, without  lack. 

FULMINANT,  fuVme-nant,  a.  177.  Thun- 
dering, making  a  noise  like  thuuder. 

To  FULMINATE,  raltae-nate,  c.  a.  91.  To 
thunder  j  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  crack ;  tc 
issue  out  ecclesiastical  censures. 

FULMINATIOV,  fol-me-na'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  thundering ;  denunciation  of  ceusures, 

FULMINATORY,  ful'me-na-tor-e,  a.  512. 
Thundering,  striking  horrour. 

FULNESS,  ful'nes,  a.  The  state  of  being  full; 
copiousness,  plenty ;  repletion,  satiety :  strug- 
gling perturbation,  swelling  in  the  wind  ;  force 
of  sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear. 

FULSOME,  (ul'sum,  e.  177.  Nauseous,  of- 
fensive ;  of  a  rank  odious  smell ;  tcwmg 
tti  obscenity.        m     m 

FULSOMELY,  raVeim-le,  ad.  Nanseensty, 
rankly,  obscenely. 

FULSOMENESS,  ruPsim-nk,  a.  Naaise- 
ousness,  rank  smell ;  obscenity. 

FUMAGE,  fo/maje,  a.  90.  Hearth^tnewsy. 

FUM  ATORY,  fu/ml-tur-i,  a.  512, 684.    An 

herb. 
To  FUMBLE,  fumlri,  v.  n.  406.  To  atatm.pt 
any  thin^  awkwardly  or  ungainly ;  to  ftusssl 
to  strain  m  perplexity  ;  to  play  childishly* 


FUN  PUR 
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FUMBLER,  ffcm/bl-or,  #.    One  who  aets 

FVMBUNOLY,flWbliBg4^Mt.  In  an  awk- 
ward mmiMMMr. 

FUME,  fame,  *.  Smoke ;  vapour,  any  to- 
latile  part*  tying  away j  exhalation  from  the 
stomach ;  heal  of  miad,  passion }  any  thing 
ansobstautial,  idle  conceit,  vain  imagination. 

tW  FUME,  flame,  »•  a.  To  amok*;  to  yield 
enaahitieas ;  to  paw  away  in  vapours }  to  be 
in  a  rage. 

To  FUME,  fame,  a.  a.  To  smoke,  to  dry  In 
the  smoke)  to  perfume  with  odoort  in  the 
are  }  to  disperse  in  vapours. 

FPMCTTC,  fn-meV,  s.  The  stink  of  meat 

FUMID,  maid,  a.  Smoky,  vaporous. 

HUMIDITY,  fu-mid^-t^.Smokineds,  tend- 
ency to  smoke. 

To  FUMIGATE,  fatal-gate,  r.  a.  To  smoke, 
to  perfume  by  smoke  or  vapour  ;  to  medicate 
or  heal  by  vapours. 

FUMIGATION,  fb-me-ga'shup,  s.  Scents 
raited  by  fire ;  the  applicatiou  of  medicines  to 
toe  body  in  fames. 

FUMIKGLY,  fu'mkg-li,  ad.  Angrily,  in  a 

FUaUTER,  f^nje-tfir,  $.  98.— See  Fvmatory. 

FUMOUS,  fa'mos,  $14.     )  a.    Producing 

FUMY,  fcmk,  S      fumes. 

FUN,  fun,  s.    Sport,  high  merriment. 

ff  With  great  daforaacf  to  Dr.  Jeaason,  I  think 
"    rather  to  be  styled  Je*»  awrrwa***. 


FUNCTION,  fung'ahun,  *.  Discharge,  per- 
awmance ;  employment,  office ;  single  act  of 
any  office ;  trade,  occupation ;  office  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  \  power,  faculty. 

FUND,  f&nd,  s.  8tock,capital,  that  by  which 
any  eapeuae  j§  supported  ;  stock  or  bank  of 


FUNDAMENT,  fon'di-me*nt,  s.  The  back 
past  of  the  body j  the  aperture  from  which  the 
excrements  are  ejected, 

FUNDAMENTAL,  fon-di-meVtal,  a.  Serv- 
ing for  the  foundation,  essential,  not  merely 

FUNDAMENTAL,  ffa-da-men'tal,e.  Lead- 
in*  proposition  ;  that  part  on  which  the  rest 

FUNDAMENTALLY,fnn-dA-min'tal-e,  ad 
Essentially,  originally. 

FUNERAL,  fo'ner-il, «.  88.  The  solemnisa- 
tion of  a  burial,  the  payment  of  the  last  ho- 
nours to  the  dead,  obsequies  ;  the  pomp  or 
procession  with  which  the  dead  are  carried ; 
frariai,  interment. 

FUNERAL,  frj'ner-al,  a.  Used  at  the  cere- 
roony  of  interring  the  dead. 

FUNEREAL,  ro-ne're-al, «.  Suiting  a  fune- 
ral, dark,  dismal 

FUNG06ITY,  Ang-goVe-te,  s.  Unaolid  ex- 


FUNGOUS,  Ans/gis,  a.  814.  Excrescent, 
epongy. 

FUNGUS,  rtng'gus,  *.  Strictly  a  mushroom: 
»  ward  used  to  express  such  eicrescences  of 
stash  as  grow  oat  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  or 
other  excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not  na- 
turally belonging  to  them. 

PUNICLE,  fo/nc-kl,  *•  405, 084.    A  small 


FUNICULAR,  iti-aaVa-ltr,  d.  88>  Combat- 
ing of  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 
roN&,fuak,a.  A  stink. 

PUNN  EL,  funnel,  s.  98.  Am  inverted  hal- 
low cone  with  a  pipe  descending  from  it, 
through  whieh  liquors  ara  pour*»d  into  vessels; 
a  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 

FUR,  fur,  i.  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which 
garments  are  lined  fur  warmth  ;  soft  hair  of 
neaats  found  in  cold  countries,  hair  in  general; 
any  moisture  uahaled  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
the  reminder  sticks  in  the  part. 

To  FUR,  for,  a.  a.  To  line  or  eerer  wit* 
skins  that  have  soft  hair ;  to  Cover  with  soft 
matter. 

FUR-WROUGHT,  fuVrawt,  a.  Made  of  fur. 

FUR  A  CIO  US,  fu-ra'shus,  a.   Thievish. 

FURACITY,  fft-reVe-ti,  *.  Disposition  to 
theft* 

FURBELOW,  fiVbe-lo,  s.  Far  or  triage 
sewed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  garment ;  a* 
ornament  of  dress. 

To  FURBELOW,  fuVbi-lo,  r.  a.  To  adorn 
with  omaiueutal  appendages. 

To  FURBISH,  luVbiah,  v.  a.  To  burnish,  te 
polish,  to  rub  up. 

FURBISHER,  fuVblsh-ur,  *.  One  who  po- 
lUhei  anv  thing. 

FURCATION,  fir-ka'ahun,  s.  Fork  in  ess, 
Uie  stale  of  shooting  two  ways,  like  the  bhidas 
of  »  fork. 

FURFUR,  furf&r,  *.  Husk  or  chaff,  scarf  or 
Htmdriff.  _»_.., 

FURFURACEOUS,  Ar-fn-xa'shus,  a.  3*7. 
Husky,  branny,  scaly. 

FURIOUS,  fu're-us,  a.  Mad,  nhrenetick; 
racing,  transported  by  passion  oeyond  rea- 
son. 

FURIOUSLY,  fa're-us-le,  afi.  Madly,  vio- 
lently, vehemently. 

FURIOUSNEBS,  fs/rl-ns-nes,  s.  Phrensy, 
madness,  transport  of  passion. 

To  FURL,  fori,  v.  a.  To  draw  up,  to  con- 
tract. 

FURJjONG,rnVleag,*.  A  measnre  of  length, 
the  eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

FURLOUGH,  furlj,  s.  318,  390.  A  tempo- 
rary dismission  from  a  military  service ;  leave 
of  absence  to  a  soldier  for  a  limited  time. 

FURMENTY,  fftrtn&i-te,  *.  Food  made  by 
boiling  wheat  in  milk. — See  Frumenty* 

FURNACE,  tibrtfa,  s.  91.  An  enclosed  fire- 
place. 

To  FURNISH,  frVnlsh,  ».  a.  To  supply  with 
what  is  necessary  ;  to  fit  up  j  to  equip ;  to 
decorate,  to  adorn. 

FURNISHER,  foynmh-ir,  j.  One  who  sap- 
plies  or  fits  out. 

FURNITURE,  fnVne-tahare,  #.463.  Move- 
ables, goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  orna- 
ment; appendages;  equipage,  embeUUh- 
ments,  decorations. 

FURRIER,  f&Vre-nr,  s.  A  dealer  in  furs. 
FURRO  Wjfur'io,  s.  384,327.  A  small  trench 

made  by  the  plough  for  the  reception  of  seed; 

any  long  trench  or  hollow. 
FURROW-WEED,  furro-weed, ».  A  wand 

that  grows  in  furrowed  land. 
To  FURROW,  Wto,  v.  a.   To  cat  in  far* 

rows ;  to  divide  in  long  hollows ;  to  make  by 

cutting. 
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Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  greuado  shell  is  that  which 

makes  the  whole  powder  or  composition  in  tbe 

shell  take  fire,  to  do  the  designed  exrcuUou. 
FUSIBLE,  fiu'se-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being 

melted. 
FUSIBILITY,  fu-se-bil'e-te,  #.    Capacity 

of  being  melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid  by 

hf»ut. 
FUSIL,  flu'z'fl,  a.  Capable  of  being  melted, 

liquifiable  by  heat ;  running  by  the*  force  of 

heat. 

£?  As  this  word  Is  derived  from  the  French  fksile 
and  the  lAtia  fusiiis,  it  oagbt  certainly  to  be  written 
with  the  final  etJ'usue. 

FUSIL,  til-zee',  «.  A  firelock,  a  small  neat 
musquet;  in  heraldry,  something  like  a 
spiudie. 

FUSILIER,  fu-zil-leer',  «.  275.  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  fusil. 

FUSION,  fu'zhun,  s.  451.  The  act  of  melt- 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 

FUSS,  fus,  «.  A  tumult,  a  bustle.  A  low 
cant  word. 

FUST,  fust,  *.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  co- 
lumn ;  a  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy 
barrel. 

FUSTIAN,  fus'tshan, «.  201.  A  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  linen  and  cotton  ;  a  high  swelling 
kind  of  writing  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  bombast. 

FUSTIAN,  fus'tshan,  a.  Made  of  fustian  ; 
swelling,  unnaturally  pompous,  ridiculously 
tumid. 

FUSTICK.fus'tik,  «.  A  sort  of  wood  brought 
from  the  West  Indies. 

To  FUSTIGATE,  fus'te-gkte,  c.  u.  To  beat 
with  a  stick.       . 

FUSTILARIAN,  fus-te-la're-an,  s.  A  low 
fellow,  a  s'inkard. 

FUSTINE8S,fus/te-nes,#  .Mouldiness,  stink. 

FUSTY,  flWte,  a.  Smelling  mouldy. 

FUTILE,  fo'til,  a.  140.  Talkative,  loqua- 
cious •,  trifling,  worthless. 

FUTILITY,  fu-tfl'e-ti,   #.    Talkativeness, 

loquacity  ;  trifiingness,  want  of  weight,  want 

of  solidity. 
FUTTOCKS,  fut'tuks, «.  The  lower  timbers 

that  hold  the  ship  together. 
FUTURE,  fu  'tenure,  a.  461.  That  which  will 

be  hereafter,  to  come. 
FUTURE,  fu'tshure,  *.  Time  to  come. 
FUTURELY,  fu'tshure-le,  ad.    In  time  to 

cc»me. 
FUTURITION,  fu-tshu-ilsh'un/s.The  state 

of  being  to  be. 

FUTURITY,  fu-tu're-te.  s.  Time  to  come  ; 
events  to  come  ;  the  state  of  being  to  be,  fav- 
turition.— Sec  Fortuitous. 

%J  The  reason  why  future  has  the  t  aspirated,  asstf 
futurity  preserve*  th»t  letter  pure,  is,  that  the  accent 
U  before  the  t  in  the  former  word,  and  after  it  i*  tip* 
Utter.  4fil. 

To  FUZZ,  fuz,  r.  n.  To  fly  out  in  small  par- 
ticles. • 

FUZZBALL,  ruz'ball,  *.  A  kind  of  ftngtu, 
which,  when  pressed,  barstsand  scatter*  dust 
in  the  eyes. 

FY,  f i,  inter). 


FURRY,  foYrc,a.  Covered  with  fur,  dressed 

in  fur ;  consisting  of  fur. 
FURTHER,  fuYTHur,  a.  98.  Forth,  Further, 
Furthest.    At  a  greAt  distance  ;  beyond  this. 

f^F  ^r.  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispote  that 
farther  and  farthest  are  not  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  far  t  but  corruptions  of  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  forth.  .  However  true  this  discovery 
may  be,  it  docs  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  alter- 
iug  the  beaten  path  which  custom  had  formed  iu  the 
watji*  of farther  and  fart /test.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
lliai/ar,/ore,  and  forthj  arise  from  the  same  original 
root :  extending  beyond  some  other  object  seems  to  be 
the  leading  idea  in  ail.  Far  seems  to  intimate  exten- 
sion beyond  an  indefinite  object ;  fore,  only  such  ex- 
tension as  gives  priority  to  the  extended  object ;  and 
forth,  from  its  form,  seems  to  relate  to  the  abstract  or 
such  priority  of  extension,  or  the  very  act  of  extend* 
ing  or  issuing  out.  If,  therefore,  fort  h  and  far  have 
different  ideas  annexed  to  them,  the  same  comparative 
and  superlative  cannot  pouibly  suit  with  both  ;  and 
as  almost  immemorial  usage  has  borrowed  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  forth  to  form  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  far,  their  sense  is  now 
fixed  to  the  latter  adverb ;  and  forth,  inasmuch  as  it 
differs  from  far,  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  com- 
parison. Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  farther 
savA  furtyest  are  very  irregular  branches  of  Jar,  they 
arc  grafted  on  it  by  use,  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
diverting  the  p*?-n  tendency  of  tbe  language.  Such, 
however,  bs»  oeen  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criti- 
cism, lb*',  since  his  time,  every  writer  and  painter, 
an  leu  l»y  mistake,  has  used  further  and  furthest  for 
far. iter  and  farthest ;  by  which  means  we  have  re- 
vived the  comparative  and  superlative  of  an  adverb 
which  has  lost  its  comparison,  and  have  lost  tbe  com- 
parative ami  superlative  of  an  adverb  which  has  been 
compared  for  these  two  hundred  years.  But  though 
further  passes  very  well  for farther,  when  far  Is  qnt 
of  sight,  we  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at  saying.— 
"  Than  far  sbalt  thou  go,  and  tto  further. ,% 

'*  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they  will 
M  The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Peace,  be  still; 
"  Bat,  '  Thus  Jar  and  no  farther?  whe  d  addressed 
"  To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
**  Implies  authority,  that  never  can, 
"  That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man." 

Cowper's  Progress  of  Error. 

FURTHER,  fuVTH&r,  ad.  To  a  greater  dis- 
tance. 

To  FURTHER,  furt-Hor,  v.  a.  To  put  on- 
ward, to  forward,  to  promote,  to  assist. 

FURTHERER,  fur'Tiifr-fir,  «.  Promoter, 
advancer. 

FURTHERMORE,fur/TBur-more,  ad.  More- 
over, besides. 

FURTIVE,  fuVtlv,  a.  Stolen,  gotten  by 
theft. 

FURUNCLE,  fu'runk-kl,*.  405, 534.  A  bile, 
an  angry  pustule. 

FURY,  fare,  s.  Madness ;  rage,  passion  of 
an^er ;  enthusiasm,  exaltation  of  fancy  ;  a 
turbulent  raging  woman  ;  one  of  the  infernal 
deities,  supposed  to  be  employed  in  torment* 
ing  wicked  spirits  in  the  other  world. 

FURZE,  furz,  «.  Gorse,  goss. 

FURZY,  fur'ze,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze, 

fall  of  gorse. 
FUSCATION,  fus-ka'shun,  «.  The  act  of 

darkening 
To  FUSE,  faze,  r.  a.  To  melt,  to  put  into 

fusion. 
To  FUSE,  fuze,  v.  n.  To  be  melted. 

FUSEE,  fa-zee',  s.  The  con?,  rennd  which 

■■%ia  Qm  a  clock  or 


is.  wound  tbe  chord  o.  c 
watch;  a  firelock 


1  neat  musquet; 
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Gabardine,  gib-aWeen', *.  a  coarse 

Crock. 

To  GABBLE,  gib/M,  v. «.  405.  To  make  an 
inarticulate  noise;  to  prale  loudly  without 
'  meaning. 

GABBLE,  git/bl,  s.  Inarticulate  noise  like 
.that  of  brute  animals ;  loud  talk  without  mean- 
ing. 

GABBLER,  git/M-ur,  #.  A  prater,  a  chat- 
tering fellow. 

GABEL,  ga'bel,  s.  An  excise,  a  tax. 

GABION,  ga1>c-&n, a.  507.  A  wicker  basket 
which  is  filled  with  earth  to  make  a  fo.tiG ca- 
tion or  intrrnchrucnt. 

GABLE,  ga'bl,  s.  405.  The  sloping  roof  of 
a  building. 

GAD,  gad,  ».  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel ;  a 
stile  or  graver. 

To  GAD,  g&d,  v.  n.  To  ramble  about  with- 
out any  settled  purpose. 

GADDER,  gAd'dur,  s.  A  rambler,  one  that 
runs  much  abroad  without  business. 

GADDING LY,  gid'dmg-le,  ad.  In  a  ram- 
bling manner. 

GADFLY,  gid'fll,  j.  A  fly  that,  when  he 
•tings  the  cattle,  makes  them  gad  or  run  mad- 
W  about. 

GAFF,  gftf,  8.  A  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

GAFFER,  giffur,  a.  08.  A  word  of  respect, 
now  obsolete. 

GAFFLES,  gaTflz,  j.  405.  Artificial  spurs 
upon  cocks ;  a  steel  contrivance  to  bend  cross 
bows. 

To  GAG,  gig,  v.  n.  To  stop-the  mouth. 

GAG,  gag,  s.  Something  put  into  the  mouth 
to  hinder  speech  or  eating. 

GAGE,  gadje,  a.  A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  cau- 
tion. 

To  GAGE,  gadje,  v.  a.  To  depone  as  a  wa- 
ger, to  impawn ;  to  measure,  to  take  the  con- 
tents of  any  vessel, of  liquids  particularly. 

GAGGLE,  gu'g'gl,  e.  a.  406.  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  goose. 

GAIETY,  ga'e-te,  j.— See  Gayety. 

GAILY,ga-le,  ad.  Airily,  cheerfully  ;  splen- 
didly, pompously. 

GAIN,  gane,  a.  7*,  203.  Profit,  advantage ; 
interest,  lucrative  views  ;  overplus  in  a  com- 
parative computation. 

To  GAIN,  gane.  v.  a.  To  obtain  as  profit  or 
advantage j  to  have  the  overplus  in  compara- 
tive computation ;  to  obtain,  to  procure ;  to 
win:  to  draw  into  any  interest  or  paity ;  to 
reach,  to  attain j  to  gam  over,  to  draw  to  an- 
other party  or  interest. 

To  GAIN,  gane, v.  *.  To  encroach,  to  come 
forward  by  degrees ;  to  get  round,  to  prevail 
against:  to  obtain  influence  with. 

GAINER,  gane'&r,  s.  One  who  receives 
profit  or  advantage. 

GAINFUL,  gane'ful,  a.  Advantageous,  pro- 
fitable ;  lucrative,  productive  of  money. 

GAINFULLY,  gWful-e,  ad.  Profitably, 
advantageously. 

GAINFULNESS,  gane'ful-nis,s.  Lucrative- 


SOS 


GAIN  GIvrNG,gane'gf  wing,  s.  The  earn* 
as  rois^ivini;,  a  uiving  against. 

GAIKLt.SS,ganells,«.  Unprofitable. 

GAINLESSNKS8,  gane'lea-nes,  a.  Unpro- 
fitableness. „ 

GAINLY,  ganele,  ad.  Handily,  readily. 

To  GAINSAY,  gane-sa',  c  a.  To  contradict, 
to  oppose,  to  controvert  with. 

GAINSAYER,  gane-sa'ur,s.  Opponent,  ad- 
versary. 

'GAINST,  genst,  prep%  200.  Poetically  for 
against. 

GAIRISH,  ga'rlsh,  a.  202.  Gaudy,  showy  ; 
extravagantly  gay,  flighty. 

G  AIRIS  HNESS,ga'r1sh««3s,s.Finerj jaunt- 
ing gaadiness;  tlightv  or  extravagant  j.»y. 
GAi'l ,  gate,  a.  March,  walk  ;  the  manner 

ami  air  of  waking. 
GALA,  ga'li,  s.    A  grand  entertainment; 
>     snleudid  amusement. 

£7  1  have  givm  this  Italian  wort!  a  place  in  this 
Dicti<  nai  y ,  as  I  think  it  has  bven  •nfficiciitiy  received 
to  ma*e  P'ii1  ot  the  langxnge.  It  i>  a  good  Mending 
wor  I  ;  anil  at  we  have  n*4  an  equivalent  for  it,  w*> 
oogai  to  givi-'it  the  Mine  wticome  we  do  to  a  itch  fo- 
reigner who  Quotes  tn  fettle  among  as. 

G ALAX  V,  gal1ak-st',J.6 17.  The  milky  way. 

GALBANUM,  gai'ba-num,  s.  503.  A  kind 
of  gum. 

GALE,  gale,  a.  A  wind  not  tempestuous, 
vet  stronger  than  a  breeze. 

GALEAS,  gal'yas,  j.  A  heavy  low-built 
vesM-1,  with  Ix.ih  sails  and  oars. 

GALEATED,  gale-a-ted,  a.  SOT.  Covered 
as  with  a  helmet ;  in  botany,  such  plants  as 
bear  a  flower  resembling  a  helmet,  as  the 
monkshood. 

GALIOT,  gal'yut,  a.  A  little  galley  or  sort 
of  brigantine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for 
cbase. 

GALL,  gawl,  *.  Hie  bile,  an  animal  juice 
remarkable  for  its  supposed  bitterness ;  the 
part  which  contains  the  bile ;  any  thing  ex- 
tremely bitter ;  rancour,  malignity j  a  slight 
hurt  by  fretting  off  the  skin ;  anger,  bitterness 
of  mind. 

To  GALL,  gawl,©.  a.  To  hurt  by  fretting  the 
skin ;  to  impair,  to  wear  away  ;  to  tease,  to 
fret,  to  vex  :  to  harass,  to  mischief. 

To  GALL,  gawl,  e.  n.  To  fret. 

GALLANT,  gallant,  a.  Gay,  well  dressed ; 
brave,  high-spirited;  fine,  noble,  specious; 
inclined  to  courtship. 

GALLANT,  gal-lanf.  a.    A  gay,  sprightly, 
splendid  mau ;  one  who  caresses  women  to  de- 
bauch them  ;  a  wooer,  one  who  courts  a  wo- 
man for  marriage. 
&  The  difference  of  accent  In  English  answers  the 

same  porpose  a«  the  difirrenl  p«»itl«>n  oi  the  adjective 

in  French.    Thus  un  gaUa/ti  kcwmt  w  entries  a  gdlr- 

lant  man,  and  mm  homtne  gattuiU,  a  galutnt  man. 

GALLANTLY rganant-l^<u/.  Gayly,  splen- 
didly ;  hravelj,  nobly,  generously. 

GALLANTLY,gal-lant'le^d.  Like  a  wooer, 
or  one  who  makes  love. 

GALLANTRY,  gal  lan-tre,  a.  Splendour  of 

•  appearance,  show ;  braverv,KeiM*ro*iij- ;  court- 
snip,  refined  address  to  women ;  vicious  love, 
lewdness. 

GALLERY,  gallur-e;  i.  667.  A  kind  of 
walk  aloug  the  floor  of  a  house,  into  which  the 
doors  of  tiie  apartments  open ;  the  upper  seats 
in  a  church ;  the  seats  in  a  playhouse  above 
the  pit,  in  which  the  meaner  people  sit. 


GAM  GAP 

tT  *69.  Fete  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fllt8l-~me  fig,  m*t  Hfr-~nine  106,  pj*  14ff-*4ia  UK,  mov*  104, 


GALLEY,  gille, a.    A  reesel  driven  with 

oars. 

GALLEY-SLAVE,  galle-esave,  *.  A  man 
condemned  for  tone  crime  to  row  in  the  gaHeys. 

GALLIARD,  ^1'yird,*.  A  gay,  brisk,  live- 
ly man;  a  fine  fellow;  an  active,  nimble, 
.  sprightly  dance. 

GALUARDISE,gal'yar-dlae,#.  Merriment, 
exuberant  gayety, 

GALLICISM,  gaTle-sizm,  *.  A  mod*  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French  language. 

GALLIGASKINS,  galle-gaaTdna,  #.  Large 

open  hose. 
GALLIMATIA,gaMe-ma'ahl, *.  Nonsense, 

talk  without  meaning. 

G  ALLIM  AUPR  Y,gal-le-!naw'rYe,*.  A  hotch- 
potch, or  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat, 
a  medley ;  any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  med- 
ley. 

GALLIPOT,  gaTl&-p6v.  A  pot  painted  and 
glazed. 

GALLON,  «aJlin,  «.  A  liquid  measure  of 
four  quarts. 

GALLOON,  gal-loin',  «.  A  kind  of  clone 
lace,  ni*de  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 

To  GALLOP,  gallup,  v.  ».  To  more  for- 
ward by  leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet  are  off  the 
ground  at  once  ;  to  ride  at  the  pace  which  Is 
performed  by  leaps ;  to  move  very  fast. 

QALLOP,  gil'lup,  «.  The  motion  of  a  horse 
when  lie  runs  at  full  speed. 

GALLOPER,  gallop-ir,  «.  A  hone  that 

gallops ;  a  roan  that  rides  fast. 
GALLOWAY,gino-w|^*.  A  borse'not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  much  usqd  in  \\\e 

To  GAU-OW,  galtA,  e.  *  To  teiritv,  <o 
fright. 

GALLOWS,  genua,  $.  Heam  laid  over  two 

po%ts,  on  which  malefactors  are  hanged. 
GA  LVANISM,  gli'vln-iw.         ^ 

&  A  system  of  electricity  lately  discovered  by 
Gmtemi,  «»  Italian,  in  wtU»  H  *  ftmefl  tkat,  by 
pUdng  tltiu  platis  of  tnrtal  together  in  a  pile,  and 
nulling  b*i*e*B  t*iep»  Ui|n  leaves  of  wet  Piper,  s«ve. 
ral  electrical  phenomena  are  produced. 

GAMBADE,  gim-bide',  )*,   In  the  pluraj, 
GAMBADO,  gam-bi'd4,  J   gnatter&fa**, 

a  Khtdofboo|s. 

GAMBLER,  ganVbl-fir,  *.  A  knave  whose 
practice  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  gams  and 
cheat  them. 

GAMBOGE,  gam-boodle',  $.  A  concreted 
vegetable  juice,  partly  of  a  gummy,  partly  pf 
a  resinous  nature. 

To  GAMBOL,  fiinrtiul,  e.  n.  100.  To  dance, 

to  skip,  to  frisk. 

GAMBOL.  ganVbil,  $.  A  skip,  a  leap  lor 
joy  ;  a  frolick,  a  wild  prank. 

G  AMBREL,  gam'bril,  s.  90.  The  hind  kg 
Irt  a  horse. 

GAME,  game,  «.  Sport  of  any  kind;  j<*t, 
opposed  to  earnest;  insolent  men imniMp^st- 
ive  insult;  a  tingle  match  at  play;  fcJd 
sports,  as  the  chase ;  animals  puiseed  in  the 
field  ;  solemn  contests  exhibited  as  spectacles 
to  the  people. 

Wo  GAME,  game,*,  n.  To  play  ^t  aaj  »pp/t ; 

•  to  pl*y  wantonly  and  estmvagajitly  for  money. 

GAMEfiOCK,  almelcoV,  s.  A  cock  Wed  to 
tight. 
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G  AME-EGG,game'eg  ,$.  An  egg  from  which 
fighting  cocks  are  bred. 

GAMEKEEPER,  game%eep-Qr,*.  A  person 
who  looks  after  game,  end  sees  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed. 

GAMESOME,  game'suai,  a.  FroUckamne, 

gay,  sportive. 

GAMESOMENESS^gam^aum-nla^  Sport-  . 
iveuess,  merriment. 

GAMESOMELY,  ghme'sam-le,  ad.  Merrily. 

GAMESTER,  game'stdr,  «.  One  who  la  vi-   . 

ciously  addicted  to  play  }  one  who  is  engaged 
at  play ;  a  merry  irolicksome  person  ;  a  pro- 
stitute. 

GAMMER,  ganrtnor,  *.  The  eonrpellatfan ' ' 
of  a  woman,  corresponding  to  (jajfer. 

GAMMON,  gam'nvun,  s.  106.  The  buttock 
of  a  hog  salted  and  dried ;  a  term  at  back- 
gammon for  winning  the  game. 

GAMUT,  gam'&t,  ».  The  scale  pf  mujiotf 
notes. 

'GAN>  gin.  Poetically  for  Began,  as  *fj&*. 

for  Begin. 
G  AN  PER,  gentior,  #.  98.  The  male  of  {he 

goose. 
To  GANG,  gang,  et  *.  To  go,  to  walk;  «A 

old  word,  not  now  used,  except  ludicrously. 
GANG,  gang,  *,  A  number  hanging  tog«^ 

ther,  a  troop,  a  company,  a  trifce. 

GANG WQN,  gtafgle-tm,*4«0.  A  tnmour  . 

m  the  tendinous,  ajtdnenro.us  parts. 
GANGRENE,  gang'grene,  s.\QZ»  A  martf- 

fication,  a  stoppage  of  circnlajioq  few***1  *» 

(UjArefactjorv 
To  GANGRENE,  glng'grene,  t,  a.  To  cor 

runt  to  inorttfcation, 

GANGRENOUSlgtng'«rrt.nuajfl,  Mott»e<U 

or  betokening  mortification. 
GANGWAY,  (taftfwa,  *  Jn  a  ahu>,  the  «e- 
■      ve/al  wajis  qt  passages,  from  ope  pajt  «f  ft  t» 
I      the  other.  * 

OANTELOPETgintlipe,)*.     A    mititory 
OAOTUT,ft?t'l&,         }  JHMHWlJ*^  Ift     ' 

Yrruch  the  criminal  running  between  |he  rajg&s 
receiver  a  la«h  froin  each  man, 

JflL  ^  tor?^r  ^  r^*e  WOf|14  *•'■*•  meit  •***• 

but  the  latter  is  most  in  ase.  »"^vs 

GANZA,  gfo'4,  *  A  kW  qf ****, 

GAOL-fcELIVERY,  jale'4A4W%^  a,  V# 
ju4teiid  pa>ce«s  whicb,  bv  copdcmoatauit  s»f 
a^guiitaj  of  persons  cwnJJrjftd,  eYacuajieji  U*e 
prison. 

QAQIJBH,  jMe'ir,  t  Keener  of  ft  Kiaqn.lsn 
to.  whose  care  tlte  prisoners,  are  cwnmlYtexK 

<*AP,  g*ft  s.  An  oneninff  in  %  br,oken  ftnne, 
a  bwach ; « Ipl*}, «  deficiency  ;  anjf  ifltera&y, 
a  vacuity* 

GAP-TOOTHED,  gIp'iSftrtt,  *  ^  fi^. 

the  mouth 

for  food, 

to  crave ,  w  upcu  m  nssureaor  nfnes ;  iq 

with  hope  or  expectation ;  fo  ttare  with 

der;  to  stare  irreverently. 

fcj  "R>e  Ureg parity  In  the  eroaaaelatlea  «f  tUi 
weti  seems  to  ails*  Iresa  tka  esaUs  sfcattfts*le«e*Jg* 
Indian  «  to  the  aetioa  slsnileelkaii  of  me  slssSr 
EefH^^T-Searja^f^^J^^T^  ^  "»  «•" 
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alt  wr,  *4t  m-tM*  in,  rtb  m,  bill  in-4h tfo-pMbd  tt9~ain  4**,  nm  em 


GAPER,  ga"pftiy  *.  98.  Oub  who  open  Me 

mouth ;  one  who  -stares  foolishly ;  one  -who 
kiOCS  or  craves. 

GAli,  giro,  *,    Dream,  clothes;  exterior 

oS^BAO^  sjartldje,  a.  Of.  The  boweas, 

the  *>tf«il. 
GARB  EL,  giitrfl,  a.  99.  A  plank  next  the 

keel  of  a  ship.  ,     „ 
GARBIPGE,  K*Vbt4)e9  <•  99.  Corrupted 

from  Garbage. 
1\>  GARBLE,  gaVbl,  v.  n.  499    To  lift,  to 

part,  to  separate  the  good  from  the  had. 
GARBLER,  girtl-ir,  #.  He  who  separatee 


._    part  from  am»th«r. 
GARBOIIs  giVbofl,  j.   Disorder,  tumult, 

G ART),  gird,  j.  Wardship,  custody. 

GARDEN,  gir'd'n,*.  9S.  199.  A  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  and  cultivated,  planted  with 
herbs  or  freia* ;  a  plaoa  nmtioujatiy  fruitful  ut 
dettghtfalt  Garden  it  often  oted  to  composl* 
tint*  belonging  to  a  garden, 

&  Wheo  the  «  m  lelft  euniimUar 

by  O  or  JT,  polite  (MUt(«  iatc 

m  coBioaaat  g,  watch  coalesces  * 


ttfcoth* 


words  is  pre* 
srpost  *  foen<i 
wfth  both,  end 


g}ve«  a  mellowness  to  the  sound:  thai  *Oard**  pro- 


la  sals  manQM  ax  msjm>  simUv  hi  the  two 

*•<!#*,  wd  a 

GARDEN-WARE,"  gir'd'n-ware,   a,   Toe 

GKwI^CSKvftr.a.  He  that  attends 

or  cultivates  gardens. 

OARMWUNG,  g4/dVfe&  n>  Th*  get  of 

cultivating  or  planning  gardens. 

GAjsGARI^t^gn.Wn*,  a.  A  typttfem 
of  saedidne  to  wash  the  month  wish* 

T»  QAlw^RlCT^r/gAfW,  o,  a.  To  wun 
the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 

To  GAmG&E,  b*f*e*t  su  *  404.  To  wash 
tjm  t^eosjft  «k^SMaMUo/«wilotto#»red  im« 
mediately  to  descend ;  to  warble,  to  ploy  in 

mmmW  f^ommmmi_ 

G ARm3T  gir'gl,  *,  A  Uw»  wttb  which 

IhftovoaAWvashoOv 
GARLAND,  £bOfao%  «.    A  wreath  or 

^njiheajcf  newers. 
GAatUCR,  glrltt,  a.  Aplajit, 

QAWJCKBATER^iyfe^^ *>  A  mm 

fellow. 

CUaoUla^rT^iiM^M.  Any  thin*  by  wMoh 

the  body  Uepeerad. 
OA»NW»  gliVt  *  A  phut  i»  wUeiil 

threshed  corn  is  stored  op. 
T»»*VUUt£B,  pjtaoA  r^Tfctfftlieefa 

qJaaWay,gsVhe4, ».  A  genu 
IV  ftASMW^frhUh.  r.  e.  TMeeorete 
2?  «*^^.VfcW^5Jp  embftlW  a 

d^VlA  opining  M  raun4  it ;  |a  fit  with 
tetters. 

njsh^  j,  Qtnojnent.  decora- 

nfcept»  ifrthgs  strewed  round  a 

Letters. 

Hfc  jpWA*nrfctjl «.  Otrna- 

n.t-tnre,  j.  Fornitarjo, 


dSdU^s^rin,  *.  SI.  A  smgjl  )M*aet  a 
hobby,  a  wretched  horse. 


GARRET,  gtxfrlt,  «.  SI.   A  room  on  the 

GARRETTEER,  gtr-rfit-tWr',  «,  An  inha- 
bitant ef  w  iafret 

GARRISON,  jtr#re-f'n9  t.  IfO.  8oldfe» 
plaeed  in  a  fortiried  town  or  cattle  to  defend 
it ;  fortified  piece  stored  with  soldiers. 

To  GARRISON,  gaV-rfc-rfn,  v.  a.  To  secure 
bv  fertrestestf 

G ARRVLIT Y,  gir-rtoe-te,  *,  Iaoogtiaenee 
of  tongue;  talMativeiiess. 

GARRUU>US,  goVrn-lis,  a\  Prattling, 
talkative. 

GARTER,  giVlftr,  #.  98.  A  fltrteg  or  ri- 
band ky  which  the  stocking  is  held  npen  the 
leg ;  the  mark  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  the 
bijhost  order  of  Engheh  knighthood)  the 
principal  king  at  arms. 

To  GARTER,  gaYtfa ,  e.  a.  To  bind  wtyi  n 

gSlOTH,  girr*,  property  GsV#A,#.  Thelmffc 

pf  tbe  body  measured  by  the  girdfe. 
GAS,  git,  t .  A  spirit  net  eapahte  of  being 

GASCONADE,  gae^e-n4de',  r.  A  nonet,  a 

bsasado. 
To  GASH,  gash,  ©.  a.  To  cat  deep,  no  an  to 

make  a  gaping  wound. 

GASH,  nah,  s.   A  deep  and  wide  wonnd ; 

the  mars  ef  a  wound. 
GA8KIN8,  goVaJna,  $,  Wide  bone,  wide 

DreCvHTw 


To  GASP,  gi«p,  o.  n.  To  open  the  m 
wide  to  catch  breath ;  to  emit  nreath  by  <  teeth- 
ing the  mouth  convulsively  ;  to  long  for. 

£3*  The  «ta  mis  word  bat  sonieslmtt.  tad  net  im- 
properly, the  atme  ssead  a*  to  rjepr,  aa«  mr  thsatme 
romoa.-^9aee7nnek 
GASP,  gasp,  $.    The  act  of  opening  the 

month  toentoh  breath;  the  abort  natch  ef  the 

breath  in  the  last  agonies. 
To  GAST,  gist!  e.  a.   To  make  aghatt,  to 

fright,  to  shocn. 
GASTRICK,  gfe'trlk,  e.  Bekmgiiig;  to  the 

belly, 

GAS+ROTOMY,  gAs-trofi-m^  n».  The 
act  of  cnUing  open  the  beily. 

GAT,  e*n%    Ine  preterit  of  Get.    Obsolete. 

GATE^  gate,  s.  The  door  of  a  city,  a  castle, 
pa^acn.  or  Urge  hntWiing ;  a  frame  of  timber 
upon  awgjeii  m  fcW<  a  pastege  into  enclosed 
groa/idl 

CsAltrVWN.  glteNnsev*.  Tta  VenaPortm; 
the  great  vem  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the 
fiver. 

GATEWAY.  glteVa*  *  A  way  through 
gates  of  enclosed  grewttfs. 

To  GATHER,  gawftr,  v.  e.  To  eottwt,  to 
bring  into  one.  place  i  to  pick  up»  to  glean,  to 
pluck ;  to  crop  j  to  assemble;  to  heap  op,  to 
accuQiurate  ;  to  collect  charitable  centnbn- 
teaass  tobstnginte.»eebode  arintoRei^  to. 


To  GATHER,  gberir,  v>  m.  To  be  ten). 

dsnsevs  to  grow  huge*  b»  tin)  aeerellon  of 

nlsmhw  matter }  to.  mmmhta»  ta  generate  pas 

or  matter. 
aAWBft,  «a^n7nn,  *>  fC.  PmAejr,  dmnV 

drawn  together  m  wrinkles. 

QATfmMBk  gW*r-ir,  a.  Owe  that  on. 

then,ncoUriitot;  qne  that  gcrsm  a  crop  of 
any  kind 
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GATHERING,  gara'ur-!ng,  s.  Collection  of 

charitable  Contributions. 
GAUDE,g£wd,s.  An  ornament,  a  fine  thing. 

To  GAUDE,  gawd,  v.  n.  To  exult,  to  re- 
joice at  any  tltinp. 

GAUDERY,  gWdir-e,  $.  Finery,  ostenta- 
tious luxury  of  dress. 

GAUDILY,  glw'de-le,  ad.  Showily. 

GAUDINESS,  gaw'de-nis,  *.  Showineas, 
tinsel  appearance. 

GAUDY,  giw'de,  a.  213.  Showy,  splendid, 

*  ostentatiously  fine. 

GAUDY,  giw'de,  «.  A  feast,  a  festival. 

GAVE,  gave.    The  preterit  of  Give. 

GAVEL,  gaVfo,  *•  166.  A  provincial  word 
for  ground. 

GAVELKIND,  gavll-klnd,  *.  In  law,  a  cus- 
tom whereby  the  lauds  of  the  father  are  equal- 
ly divided  at  his  death  among  all  hit  sons. 

To  GAUGE,  gadje,  v.  a.  217.  To  measure 
with  respect  Co  the  contents  of  a  vessel  J  to 
measure  with  regard  to  any  proportion. 

GAUGE,  gadje.  #.   A  measure,  a  standard. 

GAUGER,  gajtir.  *.  One  whose  business  is 
to  measure  vessels  or  quantities. 

GAUNT,  gant,  a.  214.  Thin,  slender,  lean, 

GAUNTLY,  gintle,  ad.  Leanly,  slenderly, 
meagerly.  I 

GAUNTLET,  ganflev.  An  iron  glove  used 
for  defence,  and  thrown  down  in  challenges. 

GAUZE,  gawz,  s.  A  kind  of  thin  transparent 
silk.  •  • 

GAWK,  gawk,  s.  210.  A  cuckow,  a  foolish 

fellow.  ... 

GAUNTREE,  dui'tree,  s.  214.   A  wooden 

frame  on  which  beer-casks  are  set  when  tunned. 
GAY,  ga,  a.  220.  Airy,  cheerful,  merry,  fro- 

licksome  ;  fine,  showy. 
OAYETY,  gae-te^.  Cheerfulness, airiness, 

merriment;  acts  of  juvenile  pleasure,  finery, 
.  show. 
GAYLY,   gale,  ad.   Merrily,  cheerfully, 

showily. 
GAYNESS,  ga'nis, «.  Gayety,  finery. 
To  GAZE,  gaze,  v.  n.  To  look  intently  and 

earnestly,  to  look  with  eagerness. 
GAZE,  gaze,  s.    Intent  regard,  look  of 

eagerness  or  wonder,  fixed  look ;  the  object 

gazed  on. 
GAZER,  ga'zur,  s.   He  that  gazes,  one  that 

looks  intently  with  eagerness  or  admiration. 
GAZEFUL,  gaae'iul,  a.  Looking  intently. 
GAZEHOUND,  gaze'hound,  s.  A  hound 

that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  bv  the  eye. 
GAZETTE,  ga-zltr,  s.  A  paper  of  news,  a 

paper  of  pubiick  intelligence. 
GAZETTEER,  gaa-et-tMr',  s.  A  writer  of 

news.  mm* 

GAZINGSTOCK,  ga'smg-etok,  $.  A  per- 
son  gazed  at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence. 

GAZON,  faz-ooV,  J.— See  Encore.  In  for- 
tification, pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered  with 
•  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge.  ,    . 

GEAR,  geer,  «.  660.  Furniture,  accoutre- 
menu,  dress,  habit,  ornaments ;  the  traces  by 
which  horses  or  oxen  draw  ;  stuff. 

GECK,  c*k,t-**LOne  easily  imposed  upon ; 
a  bubble. 


GEESE,  g£ese.  $.  660.  The  plural  of  Goose. 
GELABLE,  jeM-M,  a.  What  may  be  con- 
gealed. 

fy  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  In  the  quan- 
tity of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  so  raoeh  from 
the  short  e  In  the  Latin  gclabills,* hence  tt  is  derived, 
as  from  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.  The 
antepenultimate  accent  generally  shortens  every  vowel 
but  u,  unless  followed  by  a  diphthong.— See  Princi- 
ples,  Ni*.  503, 525,  536. 

GELATINE,  jel'i-tlne,  149.  >    a.  Formed 

GELATINOUS,  je-lil'in-us,  J  into  a  jelly. 

To  GELD,  gild, v. a.;  pret.  Gelded  or  Gelt;  • 
part.  pats.  Gelded  or  Gelt.     To  castrate,  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  generation  ;  to   de- 
prive of  any  essential  part.  560. 

GELDER,  gild'ur,  «.  One  that  performs  the 
act  of  castration. 

GELDER-ROSE,  g&'dur-roze,  s.  A  plant. 

GELDING,  gel'dW,  s.  660.    Any  animal 

castrated,  particularly  a  horse. 
GELID,  jelld,  a.  Extremely  cold. 
GELIDITY,  je-lld'4-te,  *.  Extreme  cold. 
GELIDNESS,  jeTid-nes,  #.  Extreme  cold. 
GELLY,  jelle,  s .  Any  viscous  body,  viscidl- 

g,gluc,eluey  substance. 
LT,  gelt.   Part.  pass,  of  Geld. 
GEM,  j&n,  s.  A  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of 

whatever  kind ;  the  first  bud. 
To  GEM,  jem,  v.  a.  To  adorn  as  with  jewels 

or  buds. 
To  GEM,  j&n,«.n.To  put  forth; the  first  buds. 
GEMELLIPAROU8,  jem-mlHlp'pl-rus, «. 

518.  Bearing  twins.     . 
To  GEMINATE, ;  jim'me-nate,  r. u.  91.  To 

doOble.  mm* 

GEMINATION, jem-roe-nkshun,  s.  Repe- 
tition, reduplication. 
GEMINY,  jeWme-ne,  s.  Twins,  a  pair,  a 

GEMINOUS,  jeWme-nus,a.  Double. 
GEMMAR,jem'mar,a.  Pertaining  to  gems 

or  jewels. 
GEMMEOUS,  jem'me-us,.a.   Tending  to 

gems ;  resembling  gems. 
GEN  DER,  jen'dur,  s,  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  sex  ; 

a  distinction  of  nouns  in  grammar^ 
To  GENDER,  jeVdur,  r.  o.  To  beget;  to 

produce,  to  cause. 
To  GENDER,  jeVdur,  t.  n.  To  copulate,  to 

breed.  .     ,   .  ..       _  •  . 

GENEALOGICAL,  je-ne4-lodje44cil,  * 

Pertaining  to  descents  or  families. 
GENEALOGIST,  je-ne-aTo-jfet,  s.  He  who 

traces  descents.     .     ,  ,   ,    . 
GENEALOGY,  je-ne-tVo-je,  s.  518.  His- 
tory of  the  succession  of  families, 

£3*  Common  speakers,  and  those  hot  of  tise  lower 
order,  are  apt  to  pronounce  this  word,  as  if  written 
Genekaggi  but  those  who  are  ever  so  little  attaativa 
to  propriety  preserve  the  a  In  its  fourth  sound. 

GENERABLE,  jen'er4-bl, *,  That  may  lie 
produced  or  begotten. 

GENERAL,  j&n'er4l, «.  88.  Comprehend- 
ing many  species  or  individuals,  not  special ; 
lax  in  signification,  not  restrained  to  any  aptv^ 
cial  or  particular  import  *,  not  restrained  bj 

'    narrow  or  distinctive  limitations ;  relating  to 
a  whole  class  or  body  of  men;  pubBck,  coin-* 
prising  the  whole  ;  extensive,  though  not 


Versa!";  common,  usual. 

tT  This  word,  like  several  other  old  English  words,  nFNPRAL  \h)!$r-i\  s.  The  whole,  the 
is  preserved  among  the  lower  order  of  people  In  Ire-  J»**w  *?* A**>  J6?r  i.  .7  i  *  -2  T.i-  -iJE^ 
tand'S^htSally  obsolete  in  England?  *  )  '  totality;  the  publics,  the  interest  of  the  wbole> 
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«V  wr,  aft  i«*- tti»  m,  ***  »i\  t»in  irK-ifi  m-pftad  m-tun  tfe,  no  «m 


the  valgar;- one  that  has  the  command  over 
an  army. 

GENERALISSIMO,  jen-e*4l-is/e-mo,  *. 
The  supreme  commander. 

GENERALITY ,  j<Mr-aTe-te, *.  The  state 
of  being  general :  the  main  body,  the  bulk. 

GENERALLY,  jin'Sr-il-e,  ad.  In  general, 
without  specification  or  exception ;  extensive- 
ly, though  not  universally;  commonly,  fre- 
quently, m  the  main,  without  minute  detail. 

GENERALNESS,  jen'ir-al-nes,  *■.  Wide 
extent,   though    short   of  universality ;  fre- 

Suency,  commonness. 
NERALTY,  jen'er-Al-te,  «.  The  whole, 

the  greater  part., 
GZNERANT,  jeV3r-tnt,  s.  The  begetting 

or  productive  power. 
To  GENERATE,  jen'lr-ate,  v.  a.  To  beget, 

to  propagate ;  to  cause,  to  produce. 
GENERATION,  jen-er-a'shon,  *.    The  act 

of  begetting  or  producing ;  a  family,  a  race ; 

a  progeny,  offspring ;  a  single  succession,  an 

aire. 
GENERATIVE,  j4n'er-a-tiv,  o.  612.  Having 

the  power  of  propagation,  prolific*;  having 

the  power  of  production,  fruitful. 
GENERATOR,  jen'er-a-tur,  «.  166, 621 .  The 

power  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 
GENERICAL,  ic-neVe-Irll,   )  a. That  which 
GENERICS,  jf-nlrtfk,  609.)  comprehends 

tbe  genus,or  distinguishes  from  another  genus. 
GENERICALLY,  je-neVe-kal-e,  ad.  With 

regard  to  the  genus,  though  not  the  species. 
GENEROSITY,  jeWMe'e-te, «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  generous,  magnanimity,  libera- 
lity. 

GENEROUS,  jen'er-OJ,  a.  314.  Not  of  mean 
birth,  of  good  extraction ;  noble  of  mind,  mag- 
nanimous ;  open  of  heart,  liberal,  munificent ; 
strong,  vigorous. 

GENEROUSLY,  iin'Ir-&s-le,ad.  Not  mean- 
ly with  regard  to  birth ;  magnanimously,  no- 
bly ;  liberally,  munificently. 

GENEROUSNESS,  jen'ir-us-nes,  *.    The 

quality  of  being  generous. 
GENESIS,  jen'l-sfs,  s.  Generation,  the  first 

book  of  Moses,  which  treats  of  tbe  production 

of  the  world. 

GENET,  jen'n.t, «.  99.  A  small  well-propor- 
tioned Spanish  horse. 

GENETHLIACAL,  jen-e4A-li'a.kAl,  a.  Per- 
taining to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astro- 
logers. 
£T  For  the  g,  see  HetiragtmouM. 

OENETHUACK8,  je-n&a'le-tks,  «.  The 
sctrrtce  of  calculating  nativities,  or  predicting 
the  future  events  of  me,  from  the  stars  predo- 
minant at  the  birth. 

GENETHLIATICK,je-neMe4tlk,a.  He 
who  calculates  nativities. 

GENEVA,  je-ne'vi,  j.  A  distilled-tpirituous 
water. 

OENIAL,  je'ne-il,  a.  That  which  contri- 
butes to  propagation ;  that  which  gives  cheer- 
fulness, or  summits  life ;  natural',  native. 

GENIALLY,  je'ne-iMe,  ad.  By  genius,  na- 
tmnslly ;  gv'y*  cliecrfuJIy. 

GENICULATEDJe-riIk'u-la-tid,a.Knotted, 
jointed. 

0EMICULATION,     je-nlk-o-la'shun,     s. 
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OENIO,  je/ne-o>  «•  A  man  of  a  particular 

turn  of  mind. 
GENITALS,  jen'e-tAlz, «.  88.  Parts  belong- 

ingto  generation. 

GENITING,  jin'ne-tln,  #.   An  early  apple 

gathered  in  June. 

GENITIVE,  jln'e-tlv,  a.  In  grammar,  the 
name  of  a  case. 

GENIUS,  je'ne-us, «.  The  protecting  or  ml- 
ing  power  of  men,  places,  or  things ;  a  man 
endowed  with  superior  faculties;  mental  power 
or  faculties  ;  disposition  of  nature  by  which 
any  one  is  qualified  for  some  peculiar  employ- 
ment ;  nature,  disposition. 

GENTEEL,  jen-teel',  u.  Polite,  elegant  in ' 

behaviour,  civil ;  graceful  in  inieu. 
GENTEELLY,  jin-teel'le,  ad.    Elegantly, 

politely  ;  gracefully,  handsomely. 

GENTEELNESS.jen-tiei'nSs,  a.  Elegance,' 
gracefulness,  politeness;  qualities  befitting  a 
man  of  rank. 

GENTIAN,  jeVshln,  s.  Felwort  or  bald- 
money. 

GENT1 ANELLA,  jin-shan-iMa,  $■  A  kind 
of  blue  flower. 

GENTILE,  jen'tll,  or  jintlle,  8.  One  of  an 
uncovenanted  nation,  one  who  knows  not  tbe , 
true  God. 

£3*  In  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  Ko.  140,  I 
thought  Mr.  Sheridan  wrong  in  marking  the  i  in  this 
word  long,  because  it  is  contrary  to  analogy;  bat 
have  since  had  occasion  to  observe  that  this  promt** 
ciatJon  is  most  agreeable  to  geaeral  usage. 

GENTCLISM ,  jeVtil-lam,  s.   Heathenism,  . 
paganism. 

GENTIUTIOUS,  jen-tll-lish'ia,  <u  Ende-  - 
roial,  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  hereditary,  entailed 
on  a  family. 

GENTILITY,  jen-tlifc-tl,  s.  Good  extrac- 
tion ;  elegance  of  behaviour,  gracefulness  of 
mien ;  gentry,  the  class  of  persons  well  born ; 
paganism,  heathenism. 

GENTLE,  jen'tl,  a.  406.   Soft,  mild,  tame, 

£eaceable ;  soothing,  pacifick. 
NTLEFOLK,  jen'tl-foke,  $.  Persons  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth  from  the  vulgar.— 
SeeFoifc. 

GENTLEMAN,  jSn'tl-mtn, «.  88.  A  man  of 
birth,  a  man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble; 
a  man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  his  charac- 
ter or  post ;  a  term  of  complaisance ■;  the  ser- 
vant mat  waits  about  the  person  of  a  man  of 
rank ;  it  is  used  of  any  man,  however  high* 

GENTLEMANLIKE,  jeVU-min-lik©,  i 

GENTLEMANLYJen'tl-man-le,  J* 

Becoming  a  man  of  birth. 

GENTLENESS,  jen'tl-nes,  #.  Softness  of 
manners,  sweetness  of  disposition,  meekness. 

GENTLESHIP,  jen'tl-sh?p,  *.  Carriage  of 
a  gentleman. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  jen'tl-wnm-in,  *.    A 
woman  of  birth  above  the  vulgar,  a  woman 
well  descended;  a  woman  who  waits  about, 
the  person  of  one  of  high  rank ;  a  word  of' 
civility  or  irony. 

GENTLY,  j&Ale,  .id.  Softly,  meekly,  ten- 
derly ;  tofu v,  without  violence. 

GENTRY,  jln'tre,*.  Class  of  people  above 
tbe  vulgar ;  a  term  of  civility,  real  or  ironical*. 

GENUFLECTION,  je-nu-fieVsh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration,  expressed/ 
by  bending  the  knee. 


am  mk 

GERMABUtVtah,  «.  Betae*. 
GERMANDER,  jfi-min'd&r,  a.  A  peaat 
OERMK,  jfaa,  a.  A  apcont  ot  ahooi> 
GERMIN,  jeVmin, a.  A  abootiag  or  eprecst- 

To  Terminate,  jeVW-nate,  *.  •*  to 

sprout,  to  shoot,  to  bod,  to  pat  forth. 
GERMINATION,  jeVn^^knn,  «.  The 


adulteration,- without  f*Ksjpi  adarfxtore,  na- 

GeW[NEN«SS,  j^i-fe-ne^,  #,  Freedom 
from  any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom  from  adul- 

GEmJS,*  je'nus,  «•  In  science,  a  claw  of 
toeing  comprehending  wider  it  tunny  specie*, 
M  Quadruped  is  a  Genus  comprehending  un- 
der it  almost  all  terrestrial  beasts. 

CteOCENTRICK  jM-s&'trlk,  a.  Applied 
to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  for  its  cen- 
tre, or  the  same  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOD£SIA,  je-o-de/zue-i,  j.  452.  That 
part  of  geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine 
or  art  of  measuring  surfaces,  and  finding  the 
content*  o(  all  plane  figures. 

GEODJETIC At,  je-o-deYe-ktl,  a.  Relating 
to  the  art  of  measuring  surfaces. 

GEOGRAPHER,  je-oVgdUrir,  a.  110,  86t. 

One  who  describes  the  earth  according  to  the 

position  of  Its  different  parts. 
GEOGRAPHIC  AL,  j  M-g^aTe-kgl,  a.  Be- 

latiug  to  geography. 
GEOGRAPHICALLY,    je-o-grlTe-ktl-e, 

ad.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

GEOGRAPHY.  je-oVgri-le,  *  ««>  *5T. 
Knowledge  of  the  earth. 

GEOLOGY,  jeoTo-je,  «.  tiVe  doctrine  of 
theeartk. 

GEOM  ANCER,  j&'o.aaaa.+iv,  #.  A  tartan*. 
teller,  a  caster  of  figures.  . 

GEOM ANCY,  Je'o«ia^  $.  M9.  the  act 
of  foretelling  dt  figures.    ,     ^ 

OEOMANTICK,  je^niajrtrk,  a.  Pertain, 
fng  to  the,  art  of  casting  figures. 

GEOMETER,  je-oWt-tOr,  j.  One  drilled 
m  geometry,  a  geometrician. 

GEOMETRAl,  Je-fart-tral,  a.  Pertarjrjng 
to  geometrj. 

GEOMETRIQAJU  je4-met'tre-k4f,)a,  Per- 

GEOMETRICK,  j£-o-m4ttrlk.  Jtaining 
to  geometrj ;  prescribed  or  laia  down  by  geo- 
metrj ;  disposed  according  to  geometrj. 

GEOMETRICALLY,  jM-meU'tre-kal-e, 
ad*  According  to  the  Jaws  of  eaometry, 

GEOMETRICIAN,  ji-om4-trfah^n,s.  One 
skilled  in  geometrj. 

To  GEOMETRIZE,  je-om'e-trlze, «.  a.  To 
act  according  to  the  laws  of  geometrj. 

GEOMETRY,  j^nimme-tre,  a.  116,257,518. 
The  science  of  quantity,  extension,  or  magni- 
tude, abstractedly  considered* 

GEOPONICAL,  je-o-pon'e-kal,  a.  Relating 

(^ToNlCKS ,  je-o-ponfk*,  j.  The  science 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  the  doctrine  of  agri- 
culture.    . 

GEORGE,  jorje,  a.  A  figwe  of  St.  George 
'  on  horseback,  worn  bj  the  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter ;  a  brown  loaf. 

OE0RGICK,  Jor'tik,  1. 116.  Some  part  of 
the  science  of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing 
dress*  end  set  off  with  aQ  toe  beauties  and  em- 
bellhhrnents  ofpoetry. — See  Construe. 

GEORGICK,  jorjlk,  a.  Relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  agricoiuire. 

O30T1CK,  JeVerik,  a.  009.  Belonging  to 
fne  eertav 

0BRBOT,  Jetout  «.  Carrying,  bearing. 

GERMAN  jcVman,  *.  88  .  A  first  cousin 


act  of  sprouting  or  shooting ;  growth. 
GERUND,  JeVrW,  a.    la  the  Lata 


.  a  kind  of  verbal  nova*  which  govern* 
cases  like  a  verb. 

GEST,  jest,  a.  A  deed,  aa  action,  an  achieve- 
ment: show,  renreseioetiun  ;  the  roll  or  jour- 
nal of  the  several  days,  and  stage*  prefixed,  in 
the  progresses  of  kings. 

GESTATION,  j&-&'elmm,  a .  The  net  of 
bearing  the  young  m  the  womb. 

ToGESnCUIJkTE,jla-tik'4-lkta,o,si.  To 
petyaotick  tricks,  to  shew  matures.  „ 

GE811CUIATION,isk-tilt-a-lalaasia^.Aii- 
tick  tricks,  varioee  postures. 

GESTURE,  jeVtahure,  j.  461.  Action  or  poav 

of  sentiment;  movement  of 


tore  expressive 

the  body. 

o  GET,  get,  a,  a.  881.;  fret.  I  Got,  txav 

eieiUlj  Oat ;  part.  pass.  Got  or  Gotten.    To 

proonre,  to  obtain j  to  beget  anon  a  femaJej 


to  gain  a  profit  ;wto  earn,  to  e*a?  by  labour ; 
to  receive  at  a  price  or  reward}  to  procure,  to 
he ;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce  j  to  get  off,  to  sell 
or  dispose  of  bj  some  expedient. 
To  GET,  git,  «•  a,  560.  To  arrive  at  any 
.  state  or  posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  of 
labour,  effort,  or  difficulty  ;  to  find  the  waj  to; 
to  move ;  to  remove  to ;  to  have  recourse  to ; 
logo,  to  repair  to ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  receive 
advantage  oj  ;  to  get  off,  to  escape ;  to  get 
over,  to  pass  without  being  stopped ;  to  get 
up,  to  rise  from  repose,  to  rise  from  a  teat ; 
to  get  in.  to  enter. 

GETTER,  glftir,  a.  Owe  Vho  procure*  or 

obtains ;  one  who  begets  on  a  female. 

GETTING,  gmiog f  v.  Aot  of  getting,  ac- 
quisition ;  gain,  profit, 

GEWGAW,  gugiw, «.  881*  A  ahowy  trige, 
a  toy*  a  bauble*  _ 

GEWGAW,  gu'giw,  a.  Splendidly  trifliag, 
showy  without  value. 

GHASTFUL,  dLst'ffil,  a.  890.  Dreary,  die- 
ma! .  melancbolj,  fit  tor  walking  spttita. 

GHASTUNESS,  gagtli-nea,  a.  Horrour  of 
countenance,resemblaiice  of  a  ghost,  paleoessw 

GHASTLY,  gaatle,  a.  like  afhoaL  havina; 

horroarin  ttk  coantenaoce;  bombtofahodkkag, 

dreadful. 
GHASTNESS,  gaaVnia,  a.  Ghaatiineaa, 

rourof  look.  „     m 
OHEREIN,  geVkla,*,  A  pickled 
GHOST,  goat.  a.  890.  The  eoalof  a 


able  trinity,  called  the  Holy  Ghost. 
GHOSTUNESS,  goetfle-nea,  a.  SpMtasal 

tandeacj.  snjalitj  of  having  reference  rfchjj 

to  the  soul. 
GHOSTLY,  goafkl,  a.  gpiritaal,  reJaiiBsrte 

the  soul,  not  carnal,  not  secular ;  having  a  clsa* 

racter  from  religion,  spiritual. 
GIANT,  Jllnt,  a.  A  man  of  sixe  above  tfaa 

ordinary  rate  of  men,  a  man  uimaturalfj  tarsja. 


GIG  GIF 

nlr  i«r,  **  Mfr-tftb*  rn,  %H  mi,  t*Jri*t*--*&  *o*~pMad  sis^ain  ado,  tm  4** 


GIANTESS.  jMn-tes,  9.  A  she  giant 

GIANTLIKE,  jWnt-llke,)     a.    Gigantic*, 

GlANTLY,jMnt-le,         J        vast. 

GIANTSH1P  ,  ji'ant-ehlp,*.  Quality  or  cha- 
racter at  a  giant 

GIBBE*  gib,  «.  08*.  Any  old  worn-out  ani- 
■■I. 

To  GIBBER,  gfrbur,  *.  «.  880.  To  speak 
inarticulately. 

GIBBERISH,  gfrbor-fsh, «.  882.  Cant,  the 
private*  language  of  rogues  end  gipsies,  words 
withoet  meaning. 

GIBBET,  JrVbft,  8.  A  gallows,  the  poet  on 

which  nmJefactors  ere  banged,  or  ou  which 
their  carcasses  are  exposed;  any  transverse 


Ts  GIBBET,  juYbfr,  e. a.  To  hang  or 
on  a  gibbet ;  to  bang  on  an  J  thing  going  trans- 


GIBBOSITY,  glb-hoVe-te,  $.  Convexity, 
prominence,  protuberance. 

GIBBGU8,  rfb'bos,«.  882.  Convex,  protu- 
berant, swelling  into  inequalities;  crooked- 
backed. 

GIBBOUSNES8,  gfrbas-nes,  8.  Convexity, 

pronihiertce 
OIBC  AT,  gfcfkAt,  j.  882.  An  old  worn-out 

cat 
To  GIBE,  jibe,  e.  a.  To  sneer,  to  join  cen- 

soriousness  with  contempt. 
To  GIBE,  Jibe,  p.  a.  To  scoff,  to  ridicule,  to 

treat  with  scorn,  to  sneer,  to  taunt 

GIBE,  jibe,  s.  Sneer,  bin*  xft'  contempt  by 
wont  or  looks,  scoff. 

GIBER,  jfb&r,  t.  A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a 
tannter. 

GIBINGLY,  jVblng-le,  ed.  Scornfully,  con- 
temptuously. 

GIBLETS,  jlble^t*,  #.  The  parts  of  a  goose 
which  are  cat  off  before  it  is  roasted. 

GIDDILY,  g4d'de-le.  ed.  With  the  head 
teeming  to  lorn  round;  iuconstsAuy.uusteedi- 
ly ;  carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

GIDDINESS,  gld'de-n6,  «.  The  state  of 
being  giddy;  inconstancy  ,ututeadiiies*;  quick 
rotation,  inability  to  keep  its  place. 

GIDDY,  gid'di,  a.  082,  500.  Hating  in  the 
bead  a  whirl,  or  sensation  of  circular  motion ; 


biding;   inconstant,  unsteady,  Changeful; 
heedless,    thoughtless,  uncauuous; 


mtoxU 


GIDDXBRAINED,  gldtte-tean'd,  a.  Cafe- 

lees,  thoughtless. 
GIDDYHBADED,  gtd'de-hed-ld,  a.  With. 

out  steadiness  or  constancy. 
GIDDYPACED,  gld'de-paite,  a,   Moiing 

without  regularitj. 

GIER-EAGLE,  JeVe-gl,  #.  409.  Ail  eagle  of 
a  pellicular  kind* 

GIFT,  gift.  #.  MB.  A  thing  gives  or  be- 
stowed; the  act  of  giving;  olennj;  fewer, 
fealty. 

GIFTED,  gttHdd,  a.  Given,  bestowed ;  en- 
dowed with  exUaordinvy  powers. 

GIG,  (rig,  9.  089.  Any  thine;  that  is  whirled 

CMAOTUSi  Jtatrttk*  a.  217.  Snrtsjble 
to  a  glantthrg,  bulky,  enormous. 

*•  Sflaft.  Te  laugh 
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GlG&Lfcft,  «)^g|-ftv. A  laugher,  a  tfttorer. 
GIGLET,  riffUt ;  properly  Gsjgfrt.    A 

w*ntnu,  a  la«civious  girl  — See  GssUe. 

GIGOT,  }iAt>  m.  The  hip  joint. 

To  GILD,  gtU,  «.  a,  082 ;  are*.  Gilded  or 
Gilt  To  wa*h  over  with  golf ;  to  adorn  with 
lustre ;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate.-  -See  Guilt. 

GILDER,  gb'dir,  *.  Gne  who  lays  gold  on 
the  twrtaoe  of  an*  other  body  ;  a  coin,  from 
one  swuling  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings. 

GILDING,  gfrding,  «.  Gold  laid  on  any 
surface  bv  way  of  ornament 

GILLS,  ribs,  a.  080.  The  apertare  at  each 
side  or  the  fish's  head  ;  the  Haps  that  hang  be* 
low  the  beak  of  a  fowl ;  the  flesh  auder  the 
chin. 

GILL,  jfl, *.  A  measure  of  liquids  contain- 
ing tne  fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  the  appellation 

■**  .  _ 

cated  with  gronndVhry. 


woman  in  ludicrous  language ;  the  name 
of  a  plant,  greend-ivy  ;  malt  liquor  medi- 


GILLMOVSE,  j)rli6use,  t.  A  house  where 

gill  is  sold. 
GILLYFLOWER,  jrlle-nofir,  *.  Corrupted 

from  Julyfiower, 
GILT,  gftt,  s.  082.  Golden  show,  gold  laid 

on  the  anrface  of  any  matter. 
GILT,  gilt,  600.  The  part  of  Gild,which  see. 
GIM,  jtm,  a.  Neat,  spruce.    An  old  word. 

GUICRACK,  jWkrak,  s.  A  slight  or  tri- 
vial meetmniMM. 

GIMLEr,  gim'let,  $.  082.  A  borer  with,  a 
screw  at  iu  point 

GmVy  gimp,  a.  082.  A  kind  of  silk  twist  or 

lace.' 

Q1M,  jln,  a.  A  trap,  aanare ;  a  pump  work- 
ed by  sails;  die  spirit  drawn  by  distilUtiwii 
tram' juniper  berries. 

GINGER,  jnVjor,  e.  An  Indian  plant;  the 

sees  of  that  nujtnV 
GINGERBREAD,  jurjor-bred,  a.   A  kind 

efeweeemeet  made  of  dough  and  Oavoared 


GINGERLY,  jktfr-le,    ad.    Cautionary, 

*ieeN. 
GINaERNEJigy  Jk'Jur^oie,  e.  Nieeness 

GINGIVAL^  jin>e.Tal,  «.  Belonging  to  the 

guess. 
Te  GINGLE,  tbie/^1,  a.  n.  400.  To  otter  a 

sharp  clattering  noise :  to  make  an  affected 

seaud  ia  periods  or  cadence. 

To  GINGLE.  jlng'gi,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  that 
a  sharp  shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made. 

GINGIJB.  jWsA  «•  A  ahriU  resounding 
neise ;  affectation  in  the  sound  of  periods. 

OINQLYMOID,  gmgigle-mold,  a.  Resem- 
MSag  a  ginfjiysnus,  appsoachiag  to  a  gingly- 

IDSli 

CINGLYMUS,  gmg'gle-ea&s,  a.  A  nratnal 
indenting  of  two  bones  into  each  other's  ca- 
vatv,  of  wbicii  the  elbow  is  an  instance. 

GINNET,  jfoset,  s.  A  nag,  a  male,  a  de- 
generated  eeeca. 

GINSENG,  jhraeW,   t.    A  Chinese  root 

brought  kte^r  Into  Europe  ;Vh  cordial  and 
restorative. 


GIPSY,  jW,*.  498.  A  vaptad  whojirje. 
te^ids  to  feH  Ibrtvavt ;  a  repre*6lwuJ 
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a  dark  complexion ;  a  name  of  slight  reproach 
to  a  woman. 

GIRASOLE,  jM-«6le, #.  The  herb  tumsol ; 
th<f  opal  stone. 

To  GIKDf-geVd,  v.  a.  382;  pret.  Girded  or 
Girt,  'lo  bind  round;  to  invest;  to  cover 
n*und  at  with  a  garment ;  to  enclose,  to  en- 
circle. 560. 

fy  We  may  observe  that  the  g  ia  this  and  amrilar 
words  has  the  same  liquid  toand  as  in  those  where  k 
t»  followed  by  a>  end  i  long,  and  it  nay  be  aeeoanted 
far  In  the  same  manner,  OS,  160.  The  short  e,  which 
is  the  true  sound  of  i  in  thete  words,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently obterved,  is  not  really  the  short  sound  of  that 
tatter,  but  of  m  slender,  66 ;  and  as  r  followed  by  an* 
other  consonant  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  e  as  it 
does  the  0,  77,  81,  we  And  (he  same  effect  produced  ; 
that  of  interposing  tbe  sound  of  a  nearly  as  if  written 
*gg~9*rd,  dec.— See  Guard. 

To  GIRD,  gird,  «.  at.  To  break  a  scornful 
jest,  to  gibe,  to  sneer. 

GIRDER,  geYdur,  «.  In  architectnre,  the 
largest  nifce  of  timber  in  a  floor. 

GIRDLE,  geVdl,  «.  405.  Any  thins  drawn 
round  the  waist,  and  tied  or  buckled ;  en- 
closure, circumference ;  a  belt,  the  sodiack,  a 
zone. 

To  GIRDLE,  geVdl,  v.  a.  To  gird,  to  bind 

as  with  a  girdle ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to 

environ. 
GIRDLEBELT,  geVdl-belt,  $.  The  belt  that 

encircles  the  waist. 
GIRDLER,  geVdl-fir,  j.  A  maker  of  girdles. 
GIRE,  jlre,  *.  A  circle  described  by  any 

thing  in  motion. 

GIRL,  girl,  j.  382.  A  yonng  woman  or  child. 

GIRLISH,  gerMsh,  a.  Suiting  a  girl,  youth- 
ful. 

GIRLISHLY,  geVtish-li,  ad.  In  a  girlish 
manner. 

GIRT,  glrt,382.  Part  pass,  from  To  Gird.— 
See  Gird* 

To  GIRT,  girt,  v.  a.  To  gird,  to  encompass, 
to  encircle. 

GIRTH,  gfcrtA, «.  882.  The  band  by  which 
the  saddle  or  burden  is  fixed  upon  the  hone ; 
the  compass  measured  by  the  girdle. 

To  GIRTH,  g2rf  a,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth. 

To  GIVE,  g!v,  «.  a.  157,  382 ;  pret.  Giro ; 
part.  pan.  Given.  To  bestow,  to  confer  with- 
out any  price  or  reward ;  to  pay  at  a  price  or 
reward,  or  in  exchange ;  to  grant,  to  allow  ;  to 
yield  without  resistance ;  to  permit,  to  com- 
mission :  .to  exhibit,  to  express ;  to  exhibit  as 
the  product  of  a  calculation ;  to  exhibit ;  to 
addict,  to  apply j  to  resign,  to  yield  up. — To 
Give  away,  alienate  from  one's  self. — To  Give 
hack,  to  return,  to  restore. — To  Give  the  hand, 
to  yield  pre-eminence,  as  being  subordinate  or 
inferior. — To  Give  over,  to  leave,  to  quit,  to 
cease,  to  addict,  to  attach,  to  conclude  lost, 
to  abandon.— To  Give  out,  to  proclaim,  to  pub- 
lish, to  utter,  to  show  in  false  appearance. — 9p 
Give  up,  to  resign,  to  quit,  to  yield,  to  a  ban- 
don,  to  deliver. 

To  GIVE,  gtV,  v.  a.  To  grow  moist,  to  melt 
or  soften,  to  thaw ;  to  move.— To  Give  in,  to  go 
•'•""back,  to  give  way. — ToGive  into,  to  adopt,  to 
embrace.— ToGive  off,to  cease,to  forbear. — To 
Give  over,to  act  no  more.— ToGive  out,  to  pub- 
lish, to  proclaim,  to  yield. — To  Give  way,  to 
make  room  for. 

GIVER,  grVfir,  a.  Gne  that  gives,  bestower, 
distributor,  gtanter. 
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GIZZARD,  giVsurd,*.  88,882.  The  strong, 

musculous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 
GLABRITY,   glab're-te,   «.     Smoothness^ 

baldness. 
GLACIAL,  gla'she-al,  a.  113.  Icy,  made  of 

ice,  frozen. 
To  GLACIATE,  gla'she-lte,  e.  tt.   To  torn 

into  ice. 
GLACIATION,  gla-she-a'shan,  s.  The  act 

of  turning  into  ice,  ice  formed.' 

GLACIS,  gla'sls;  or  ela-seze',  s.  112.  In  for- 
tification, a  sloping  bank. 

£3*  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Joan-, 
Hon,  Or.  Asb,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey, 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  and 
Mr.  Nares  and  Eitrick  only  on  the  second.  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  a  the  sound  it  ha<  in 
glaxt,  and  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  ft  the  sound  of  a  Imgtau. 
The  great  majority  of  suffrages  for  the  accent  wt  the 
first  syllable,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ana- 
logy of  our  own  language,  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  countenance  for  pronoone- 
ing  the  word  in  this  manner ;  hut  as  It  is  a  French 
w«»itl,  and  a  military  term,  a  military  dmii  wonhl 
blush  not  to  pronounce  it  d.  ta  FranaAsc ;  and.  not- 
withstanding tbe  nuitibt-rs  for  the  oilier  uUuntr,  1  can- 
not but  think  this  the  most  fashionable. 

GLAD,  glad,  «.  Cheerful,  gay;  pleased, 
elevated  with  joy  j  pleasing,  exhilarating ; 
expressing  gladness. 

To  GLAD,  glad,  p.  a.  To  make  glad,  to  cheer, 

to  exhilarate. 
To  GLADDEN,  glad'd'n,  v.  u.103.  To  cheer, 

to  delight,  to  make  glad,  to  exhilarate. 

GLADE,  glade,  s.  A  lawn  or  opening  in  a 
wood. 

GLADFULNESS,glad'ful-n&,  j.  Joy,  glad- 
ness. 

GLADIATOR,g1ad-de-aftar,s.5S4.A  sword- 
player,  a  prise-fighter. 

GLADLY,  glidle,*!.  Joyfnlly,  with  merri- 
ment. 

GLADNESS,  gtfdnes,  $.  Cheerfulness,  joy, 
exultation. 

GLADSOME,  glad'sfim,  «.  Pleased,  gay, 
delighted ;  causing  joy. 

GLADSOMELY,  glld'sum-le,  ad.  With 
gayetv  and  delight. 

GLADSOMENESSyglad'sum-neV.Gaycty, 

showiness,  delight. 

GLAIRE,  glare,  s.  The  white  of  an  egg; 
a  kind  ofhalbert. 

To  GLAIRE,  glare,  v.  n.  To  smear  with  lite 
white  of  an  egg.  This  word  is  sliil  used  by 
the  bookbinders.  , 

GLANCE,  glanse,  #.  76, 79.  A  sudden  shoot 
of  light  or  splendour ;  a  stroke  or  dart  of  the 
beam  of  sight  ;  a  snatch  of  sight,  a  quick 
view. 

To  GLANCE,  glanse,  r.  it.  To  shoot  a  sud- 
den ray  of  splendour ;  to  flv  off  in  an  oMitfit- 
direction ;  to  view  with  a  quick  ca?t  of  the  ei  c, 
to  censure  by  oblique  hints.    • 

To  GLANCE,  glanse,  r.  o.  To  move  nimbly, 
to  shoot  ohliquely. 

GLANCINGLY,  glaVsfag-le,  rtrf.  In  an  ob- 
lique broken  manner,  transiently. 

GLAND,  gland,  s.  A  smooth  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which  serves  as  a  kind  of  strainer 
to  separate  some  particular  fluid  from  the 
blood. 

GLANDERS,  glan'd&rx,  s.  A  disease  fed- 
dent  to  horses. 
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OLANDIFfeRbUS,gUn.dlf'fi.rfiB,a.  Bear- 

inc.  caon,  bearing  acorns. 
GLANDULE,  glin'dule,  j.   A  small  gland 

serving  to  the  secretion  of  humours. 

OLANDULOSITY,  glan-du>l6s'e-te,  a.    A 

collection  of  gland*.        m    , 
GLANDULOUS,  glaVda-l&s,  a.  294.  Per- 

(skiing,  to  tiieajumds,  subsisting  in  the  glands. 
To  GLARE,  glare,  v.  n.  To  shine  so  as  to 

dassle  the  eyes ;  to  look  with  fierce  piercing 

f  jes ;"  to  shine  ostentatiously. 
to  GLARE,  glare,  v.  a.  To  snoot  such  splen- 
dour as  the  eye  cannot  bear. 
GLARE,  glare,  a.    Overpowering   lustre, 

splendour,  such  as  daazles  the  eye  ;  a  fierce 

piercing  look. 
OLAREOUS,  glare-is,   o.    Consisting  of 

viscous  transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of 

GLARING,  glaring,  a.  Applied  to  anything 
very  shocking,  as,  a  glaring  crime. 

GLASS,  gUts,  s.  70.  An  artificial  substance 
made  Defusing  salts  and  flint  or  sand  together, 
with  a  Tenement  fire ;  a  glass  vessel  of  any 
kind  *,  a  looking-glass,  a  mirror ;  a  glass  to 
help  the  sight ;  an  hoar-glass,  a  glass  used  in 
measuring  time  by  the  flux  of  sand  ;  a  cup  of 
glass  used  to  drink  in ;  the  quantity  of  wine 
usually  contained  in  a  glass ;  a  perspective 
glass. 

QLASS,  glas,  a.   Vitreous,  made  of  glass. 

To  GLASS,  glils,  v.  a.  To  case  in  glass ;  to 
caver  with  glass,  to  glaze. 

GLASSFURNACE,  glasfor-nls,  a,  A  fur- 
nace  in  which  glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 

GLASSGAZ1NG,  glaVga-zlng,  a.  Finical, 
.  often  contemplating  himself  iu  a  mirror. 

GLASSGRINDER,  glas'grrod'ur,  $.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glass. 

GLASSHOUSE,  glaslioase,  s.  A  house 
where  glass  b  manufactured. 

CLASSMAN,  glas'man,  $.  88.    One  who 

sells  glass. 
GLASSMETAL,  glaVmit-tl,  j.    Glass  In 

fusion. 
GLASS  WORK,  gllswurk,  a.  Manufactory 

of  glass. 
GLASS  WORT,  glis'wort,  a.  A  plant 

GLA8SY,  glaVse,  a.  Made  of  glass,  vitre- 
ous; resembling  glass,  as  in  smoothness  or 
lustre,  or  bristleness. 

GLASTONBURY  THORN,  glaWn-bSr- 
e-faorn',  a.  A  species  of  medlar ;  a  kind 
of  thorn  which  blossoms  in  winter. 

GLAUCOMA,  gllw-koW,  * .  A  fault  in  the 
eye,  which  changes  the  crystalline  humour 
into  a  grayish  colour. 

GLAVE,  glare,  a.  A  broad  sword,  a  fal- 
chion. 

To  pLAZE,  glaze,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with 
windows  of  glass ;  to  cover  with  glass,  as  pot- 
ters do  their  earthenware ;  to  overlay  with 
something  shhiing  and  pellucid. 

GLAZIER,  gla'zh&r,  s.  283. 450.  One  whose 
trade  b  to  make  glass  windows. 

GLEAD,  glede,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

GLEAM,  gleme,  a.   227.  Sudden  shoot  of 

light,  lustre,  brightness. 
To  GLEAM,  gleme,  v.  a.   To  shine  with 

sudden  flashes  .of  light ;  to  shine.  . 
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GLEAMY,  gle'me,  a.  Flashing,  darting  sud- 
den shoots  of  light. 

To  GLEAN,  glene,  v.  a.  227.  To  gather  what 
the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  behind ;  to 
gather  any  thins  thinly  scattered*  * 

GLEANER,  glenur,  a.    One  who  gathers 
after  the  reapers ;  one  who  gathers  any  thing' 
slowly  and  laboriously. 

GLEANING,  gle'nlng,  s.  The  act  of  glean- 
ing,  or  thing  gleaned. 

GLEBE,  glebe,  s.  Turf,  soil,  ground;  the' 
land  possessed  as  part  of  the  reveoue  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

GLEBOUS,  gle'bus,  a.  Turfy. 

GLEBY,  gle'be,  a.  Turfy 
GLEDE,  glede,  s.  A  kite. 

GLEE,  glee,  a.  Joy,  gayety,  a  kind  of  song 
GLEEFUL,  gleeful,  a.  Merry,  cheerful. 
GLEEK,  gleek,  s.  Musick,  or  musician. 
GLEET,  gleet,  s.  A  thin  ichor  running  from 

a  sore ;  a  venereal  disease. 
To  GLEET,  gleet,  e.  n.  To  drip  or  ooze  with 
-  a  thin  sanious  liquor;  to  run  slowly 
GLEETY,  glee'te,  a.  Ichory,  thinly  sanious. 
GLEN,  glen,  a.  A  valley,  a  dale. 

GLEW,  gib,  a.  A  viscous  cement  made  by 
dissolving  the  skins  of  animals  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  or y ing  the  jelly. 

GLIB,  gl?b,  a.  Smooth,  slippery,  so  formed) 
as  to  be  easily  moved  ;  smooth,  voluble. 

To  GLIB,  glib,  v. «.  To  castrate.    ' 

GLIBLY,  glible,  ad.  Smoothly,  volubly. 

GLIBNESS,  gtfb'nis,  a.  Smoothness,  slip- 

periness. 
To  GLIDE,  glide,  v.  a.  To  flow  gently  and 

silently ;  to  pass  gently  and  without  tumult ; 

to  move  swiftly  and  smoothly  along. 
GLIDER,  gll'dur,  s.  One  that  glides. 
GLIKE,  gllke,  a.  A  sneer,  a  scoff. 
To  GLIMMER,  gtinrtnur,  v.  «.   To  shine 

faintly ;  to  be  perceived  imperfectly,  to  appear 

faintly. 
GLIMMER,  glfm'mur.  a.  Faint  splendour* 

weak  light ;  a  kind  of  fossil. 
GLIMPSE  $llmpa,  s.  A  weak  faint  light ;. 

a  quick  flashmg  light ;  transitory  lustre  ;  short 

fleeting  enjoyment ;  a  short  transitory  view  ; 

the  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 

To  GLISTEN,  glisVn,  v.  n.  472.  To  shine, 

to  sparkle  with  light. 
To  GLISTER,  glls'tux,  v.  tu  To  shine,  to  be 

bright.  »    a  • 

To  GLITTER,  gllf tor,  v.  n.  To  shine,  to 

exhibit  lustre,  to  gleam ;  to  be  specious,  to  be 

striking.  ♦ 

GLITTER,  gllf  tur,  s.  Lustre,  bright  show. 

GLTTTERINGLY,  glif-tur-mg-U,ed.  With 

shining  lustre. 
To  GLOAR,  glore,  r.  a.  To  squint,  to  look 

askew. 
To  GLOAT,  glote,  v.  a.  To  cast  side  glances 

as  a  timorous  lover. 
GLOBATED,  glolba-t&l,a.Formed  in  shape 

of  a  globe,  spherical,  spheroidical. 

GLOBE,  globe,  s.  A  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round 
body,  a  bod v  of  which  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face it  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre ; 


a  u»  vft*f»«4m. 


QUI 


the  terteoueons  -ball ;  a  sphere  in  which  the 

verloe*  regions  of  the  earth  are  goomphieefiy 

.  depicted,  or  in  which  t{m  eonvteflathrat  ere 

raid  down  according  to  their  jrieeet  fa  the  thy. 

GLOBOSE,  glo-boaV, a.  Sphericml,  ftmad. 

GH>BOSITY,gto-boe*e>-tt,«.  Spharicabieae. 

0LOBOUS,  gloria,  a.  914.  Spherical, 
'  round. 

GLOBULAR,  gUbfrllr,  a.  6*6.  Bound, 
spherical. 

GLOBULE,  glft'ole,  #•  Such  4  *maH  par- 
dele  of  metier  as  rs  of  a  globular  or  spherical 
Agere,  at  the  red  particles  of  the  Mood- 

GLOBULOUS,  g}6Vu>lfta,  «•  In  ta  of  a 

■mall  sphere,  round. 
To  GLOMERATE,  gl6m'Ar4fte,  a.  a.    to 

gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere  *,  a  body  termed 

GLOMEROUS,  g*eWe*4*j«.  614.  Gathered 

into  a  bail  or  sphere. 
GLOOM,  gloom,*.  606*  Imperfect  dafknese, 
disinalness,  obscurity,  defect  of  fight :  cloucfi- 
,  heaviness  of  miad,  sellenness. 


of  aspect. 

To  GLOOM,  gloom,  a.  a*  To  abisw  obaoure- 
U,  as  Uie  twilight;  to  he  cloudy*  to  ha  darh  f 
to  be  melancholy,  to  be  sufien. 

GLOOMILY,  gloom'e-le,  od.  Obacuxely, 
dimly,  without  perfect  light,  dismall  v ;  aoe> 
ttenly,  wftb  dewy  aspect,  with  dart  inten- 
tions. 

OLOOMlNtatV  gteeaVUaie,  ev  Wat*  of 
light,  eeeeeritt,  iswpaiiaH  tight,  dssmataaee ; 
cloudiness  ef  mi 

GLOOMY^liow^^OUcare.imj^itwetrj 

illuminated,  almost  darh  \  dank  of  complexion ; 

euflea,  oelancbo^,  cloudy  of  kick,  heavy  of 

heart. 
OLOftlEft,  gltofa,  a.  3*2.  Btawtriom,  ho- 

noarabie. 

GIA)RIFf CATION  ,glo^U*'6hajv.  The 
act  of  giving  grory . 

To  GLORIFY,  gle'itf),  re,  186.  topo 
ware  henoar  or  prafee  to  eae$  to  pay  aonoar 
Of  praise  in  worabip )  to  praiae,  tohoaoer,  to 
extol ;  to  exalt  to  glory  or  dignity. 

OLOBM>US.  t^rc-oa,  a.  614.  KaMa,iika> 

trioos,  excellent. 
GLORIOUSLY,  glAnt-l**,   ee%  NoMy, 

trdendf  dly,  iltuttmasly. 

GLORY,  g\brtt «.  Praia*  paid  in  adoration; 
the  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  that 
please  God  \  honour,  praise,  fame,  renown, 

.  celebrity :  a  circle  of  rays  wMah  surrounds 
the  aeada  of  saints  an  pieiuje*;  geeetoui 

IV  GLORY,  glo'co,  a. «.  Da  tarn*  m»  to  h* 
proud  of. 

To  GLOSE,  gloae,  a.  a.  467.  To  flatter,  to 

GfcOslCh**  a.  467.  A  fchnlm,  a  eoav 
ment ;  an  interpretation  artfully  specious*  a 
specious  representation;  waadieiel  fostrt. 

To  GLOSS,  glfla,  v.  a*  To  comment,  to  make 
eW  tenser**.  A 

To  GLOSS,  gloe,  r.  a.  To  explain  by  corn- 
meat;  to  pwUmte  Vteafovw^w  or 
representation;  to  ambaiUfh  with  superficial 

G  tOSSA  BY,  fittitA  a.  A  Aetftomwy  of 


|  GLOSSINESS.  ajtoVd-tatt,  a.  Smooth  po- 
lish; supernciarrastre. 

GLOSSOGRAPHER,  f^eJflfet-to,  a. 
A  sehoflast,  a  commentator. 

GLOSSOGRAPH  Y,  gtoe-eotfgrt-lfc,  a.  61B 
The  writing  of  commentaries. 

GLOSSY,  gloVee,  a.  Shinmf,  imootMy 
polished. 

GLOTTIS,  glfetft,  s.  The  bead  of  Aa  wtmi. 
pipe,  the  aperture  of  the  larytra* 

GLOVE,  gHhr,  $.  105.  Cover  of  the  hand*, 

GLOVER,  gl&Vfir,  a.  One  whoa*  t**>  ia> 
to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

TeGLOUT,  ejAe,  t%  m.  616*  Topowk,  a*. 
laok  eolleo* 

To  GLOW,  gl6,  r.  a.  624.  To  be  heaaad  ao 
as  taahlaa  wtthoat  flaase i  to  boA  with:  vehwv 
meat  heat;  to M  heat  of  hodjj  toealiiaika 
strong  bright  colour }  to  feci  passion  of  ssissd, 
or  eeOvfy  af  aanet;  to  ragp  or  hara  at^m 
passion. 

To  GLOW,  ^4,  a.  a.  To  mate  hot  6w  aa  tot 
sbiiut. 

GUXW^lo,* . Shining  heat,  aanflaaj  waimtk; 
veaameaceof  passion  j  briglitaafaor  vii 
of  eejoar. 

GLOW.WORM,  alo'wariM.  A  si 

iai  hsseot  with  a  lamioeus  taM. 
To  GL02Ergloao,  e.  a*  To  flattar,to 

die,  to  fawn  r  to  comment 
GLOZE,  gioaay  t.  rtattery,  Inrinaatfast ; 

tnaaaiaa  atow»  graat . 
GLUE,  gin,  «.   A  viaaoaa  body  rnaimaaflj 

made  b/  boiilag  the  sMusof  atumala  ta  a  jeUyv 

TO  GLUE,  gla,  ts  av  To  join  wkh  a  viaoosjav 
cement;  to  hold  tegatber;  to  jeia,  to  ntthaa, 
to  inviecete. 

GLUEBOILER,  dal»oiL'itv  a.  Ooo  whoa* 
trade  is  to  make  glee* 

GLUER,  glo/or,  a,  98.  One  who  cements' 
with  aloe. 

GLUM,  gUun,  a.  Sullen,  ftobbomly  gitvre. 
A  low  cant  word. 

To  GLUT,  gl&t,  e.  a.  To  swallotr,  to  de- 
vour; to  cloy,  to  fill  beyond  sumaieacy ;  lex 
feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety  ;  to  overM,' 
to  load* 

GLUT,  gl&t,  #.  Thatwhkh  m  gorgctf  or 
swallowed  \  plenty  even  to  loathing  and  an* 
tiety  y  mora  than  eauagh,  overmuch. 

GLUT|NOUS,  gla'te-noa,  a.  Olney.rracotra, 

tenacious. 
GLUTINOUSWESS,  gUk'tk-M&B*^  e\ 

cosity,  tenacity. 
GLUTTON,  gliffA,  a.  ltw.  One  who 

eVelgea  himself  too  aaach  ia  eating ; 

of  any  thins;  to  excess ;  aa 


mentator ;  a  polisher. 


A  johMmetfr  a  com- 


for  a  voraowus  appetite. 

tT  Though  ihe  second  syllabic  of  ml*  word  pap- 
presses  Uit  o,  4h«  compoands  stem  to  arfswny  au 
lals,  however,  h  r«r  rfem  being  lacata*;  far  If  wa 
wera  ta  fans  eoawwewds  ef  <\4tmt  2lrfaisitee'Jawa- 
•aa,  «s  Otarwsjr,  uattonpy  Aaaiawsy,  *»•  we  ahawai  aa 
certainly  soppiest  the  Upi  o  *  ***  ttfsjipaaaa>  aa>  In 
the  skoples.-aa«  Friaclples,  Mo.  10). 

ToGLUTTONlSE,  tftaWbt,  e.  a.   To 

g£uTTO^OUS,  gftf (fa-it,  a.   OfyeULtO 
excessive  feedings        .    .    •     . 

GLUTTONOUSLY,  #fctim4t<rt,  atl.Wtth 
the  waraoity  ef  a jrJ«mon» 

GLUTTOIW,  Ati+k  a,   Umm< 
injb  laxary  of  the  taam^-See  Oaaawav 


GQA  QQl 

lfc  MR*  *4kWr-*lto  171,  tfo  If?,  bAU  ITS^I  ?99-,]#W  31  V-i/.in  46Q,  this  4ft. 


y  isoous.  tenacious,  glutinous. 
#.     A  follow  between  two 


TbGNARL,  njbl,  9%  *.  984,   T«  growl,  to 


iua>  to  anast* 
nWARLED,  nM^  &  linoity. 
*e  ON ASH,  sftah,  e. a,  334.    To  strike  to* 

gather,  to  clash. 
T»  ON  ASH,  njbh,  t>. «.  To  grind  or  collide 

the  teeth:  to  rage  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth. 

ON  AT,  nit,  #.  384.  A  wall  winged  sting- 
fog  insect ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 

GNATFLOWER,  liat'flou-ftr,  s.  The  bee- 
flower. 

GNAT8N  APPER,  naesnsVplr, *.  A  bird 
so  called. 

To  GNAW,  naw,  v.  a*  1(84.  Tp  cat  by  de- 
grees, to  devour  by  stow  corrosion  ;  to  bite  in 
agony  or  rage ;  to  wear  away  by  bitine  ;  to 
fret,  to  watte,  to  corrode ;  to  pick  with  the 
teeth. 

To  GNAW, new,  v.  *.  To  exercise  the  teeth. 

GNAWER,  niw'af,  s. 98.  One  that  gnaws. 

GNOMON,  no'mon,  s.  »8*.  The  hand  or 
pfal  of  a  dial. 

GNOMONICKS,  no-mtnlks,  «.  509.  The 
art  of  dialling. 

To  GO,  go,  v.  *. ;  pre*.  I  wont,  I  hare  gone. 
Tu  walk,  to  move  step  by  stop ;  to  walk  lei- 
sorely,  not  run ;  to  journey. a-foot ;  to  proceed; 
to  depart  from  a  place ;  to  apply  ouc's  self; 
to  nave  recourse ;  to  be  about  to  do ;  to  de- 
cline, to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin;  to  escape; 
to  tend  to  any  act ;  to  pass ;  to  move  by  me- 
chanttm ;  to  be  in  motjou  from  whatever  cause : 
to  be  regulated  by  any  method ;  to  proceed: 
upon  principles ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  ex- 
pended |  to  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  de- 
gree ;  to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to  reach  far- 
ther; to  contribute,  to  conduce ;  to  succeed  ; 
to  proceed  in  train  or  conseqoence.— To  Go 
aa«eitto  attempt,  to  endeavour. —To  Go  aside, 
to  err,  to  deviate  from  the  right,  to  abscond. — 
Tw  Go  between,  to  interpose,  to  moderate  be- 
tween two.-— To  Go  by,  to  pass  unuotioed,  to 
unserve  at  a  role.— To  Go  down,  to  be  swal- 
lowed, to  be  received,  not  rejected ;  to  go  in 
and  out,  to  be  at  liberty.— To  Go  of,  to  die, 
to  oVsjcease,  to  depart  from  a  post— To  Go  ou, 
to  ssakc  attack,  to  proceed.-- To  Go  over,  to 
M*w|t»  to  betake  himself  to  another  party  .—To 
Go  out,  to  go  upon  any  expedition,  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. ~-To  Go  through,  to  perform 
waovoaghrv,  to  execute,  to  suffer,  to  undergo. 
pO-TO.  gj-too',  taterj.   Come,  come,  take 

the  riant  course.    A  scornful  exhortation. 
GO-BY,  go-bl',  s.  Delusion,  artifice,  circum- 
vention. 
GO-CART,  golJrt,  *.  A  machine  in  which 

children  are  enclosed  to  teach  them  to  walk. 
GOAF,  gede,  s.  S9f .  A  pointed  instrument 

with  which  oxen  are  driven  forward. 
IP*  430AD,  gede,  v.  a.    To  prick  or  drive 

wieh  a  goad;  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  msti- 

wmaw 

GOAL,  gole,  s.  MS.  The  landmark  set  up 
In  hound  a  race :  the  starting  post ;  the  final 
psMTpnaw,  the  end  to  which  a  design  tends. 

GOAL,  Jfcle,  s.    An  incorrect  spelling  for 


ffsnni    Trhirai 


a  Mai*    Any  edgtag  sewed 


GOAT,  gole,  «.  295.  An  animal  that  seem*; 
a  middle  species  between  deer  and  sheep.   ' 

GOATBEARD,  gote'berd,  s.  A  plant. 

GOATCHAFER,  gote'tshl-fur,  $.  A  kind 
of  beetle,  vulgarly  Cockchafer 

GOATHERD,  goto'hlrd,  a.  One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  tend  goats. 

GOATMARJCRAM,    ^otemir-jur-om,   s. 

Goalsbeard. 
G0AT3  RUE,  gote're*.  s.  A  plant. 
GOATS-THORN,  gotsMorn,  s.  A  plant. 
GOATISH,  gotelsh,  a.    Resembling  a  goat 

iu  rankness  or  lust 
To  GOBBLE,  g6b1>l,  c.  a.  405.  To  swallow 

bartUy  with  tumult  and  noise. 

GOBBLER,  geVbl-ur,  s.    One  that  devours 

in  haste. 
GO-BETWEEN,  go'be-tween,  s.    One  that 

transacts  business  by  running  between  two 
parties. 

GOBLET,  goblet  Properly  Gobblel  A 
bowl  or  cup. — See  CodU. 

GOBLIN,  goblin,  s.  An  evil  spirit,  a  walk- 
ing spirit,  a  frightful  phantom ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 

GOD,  gftd,  t.  The  Supreme  Being ;  a  false 
cod,  an  idol ;  any  person  or  tbiug  deified,  or 
too  much  honouied. 

GOD-CHILD,  gtoPtehlld,*.  The  child  for 
whom  one  became  sponsor  at  baptism. 

GOD-DAUGHTER,  gdd'dl w-tfir, «.  A  girl 
for  whom  one  became  sponsor  in  baptism. 

GODDESS,  gocVdls,  s.  A  female  divinity. 

GODDESS-LIKE,  god'des-llke,  a.  Resem- 
bling a  gpddess. 

GOD-FATHER,  gta'ft-Ttror,*.  The  spon- 
sor at  tl»  font 

GODHEAD,  godded,  «.  Godahip,  divine 
nature,  a  deity  in  person,  a  god  or  goddess, 

GODLESS,  gftdits,  a.  Without  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  atheistical,  wicked,  impious. 

GODLIKE,  gocVllke,*.  Divine,  resembling 
a  divinity. 

GODLING,  gosling,  s.  A  little  divinity.   . 

GODLINESS,  gftdft-nis,  s.  Piety  to  God ; 

general  observation  of  ail  the  duties  prescribed 
y  religion. 
GODLY,  godle,  a.    Pious  towards  God ; 

good,  nghteous,  religions. 
GODLY,  godle,  ad.  Piously,  righteously. 
tlODLYHEAD,  godle-hid,  s.    Goodness, 
righteousness. 

GOD-MOTHER,  god'maTH-ur,  s.  A  woman 
who  has  become  sponsor  in  baptism* 

GODSHIP,  g6d  ship,  s.  The  rank  or  cha- 
racter of  a  god,  deity,  divinity. 

GODSON,  god'sun,  s.  One  for  whom  one 
has  been  sponsor  at  the  font 

GODWARD.god'ward,**.  Towards  God. 
GOD  WIT,  gM'wit,  s.   A  bird  of  particular 

delicacy. 
QOER,  go'Or,  t.  One  that  goes,  a  runner,  a 

walker. 
To  GOGGLE,  gog'gl,  r.  n.  405.    To  look 

asquint. 
GOGGLE-EYED,  gojr/gi-lde,  a.  283.  Squint- 

eyed,  not  looking  straight 

GOING,  going,  s.  The  act  of  walking ; 
pregnancy;  departure. 

T 


GOO 


GOR 


W  860.  Fit*  n,  Am,  fill  8»,«lt  M— m*  M,  m3tS»— pint  UU.pin  107— n&162,n2r«  164, 

uncorrupted,  undamaged ;  wholesome,  tain* 
'  brious  ;  pleasant  to  the  taste;  complete,  full  ; 
useful,  valuable  ;  sound,  not  false,  not  falla- 
cious  ;  iejral,  valid,  rightly  claimed  or  held  ;' 
well  qualified,  not  deficient ;  skilful,  ready, 
dexterous  j  having  moral  qualities,  such  as  are 
wished,  virtuous ;  benevolent ;  companion* 
able,  sociable,  merry;  not  too  fast;  really, 
seriously  ;  to  make  good,  to  maintain,  to  per- 
form, to  supply  any  deficiencies. 

GOOD,  gud,  9.  That  which  physically  con- 
tributes to  happiness,  the  contrary  to  evil ; 
moral  qualities,  such  as  are  desirable  ;  virtue, 
righteousness. 

GOOD,  gud,  ad.  Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss , 
as  good,  not  worse. 

GOOD-CONDITIONED,  god-k6n-dtsh'- 
un'd,  a.  162.  Without  ill  qualities  or 
symptoms. 

GOODLINESS,  gudle-nSs,  *.  Beauty, 
grace,  elegance. 

GOODLY,  gidle,  a.  Beautiful,  fine,  splen- 
did ;  bulky,  swelling ;  happy*  gay* 

GOOD-NO  W,  ffod'nou,  inter}.  In  good  time. 

GOODMAN,  ^d'man',  a.  A  slight  appel- 
lation of  civility  ;  a  rustick  term  of  compli- 
ment, gaffer. 

GOODNESS,  gud'nts,  $.  Desirable  quali- 
ties either  moral  or  physical. 

GOODS,  gudz,  s.  Moveables  in  a  house ; 
wares,  freights,  merchandise. 

GOODY,  gud'de,  f .  A  low  term  of  civility 
used  to  mean  old  women;  corrupted  from 
Good  wife. 

GOOSE,  goose,  #.  A  large  water-fowl,  pro- 
verbially noted  for  foolishness ;  a  tailor's 
smoothing-iron. 

GOOSEBERRY,  gooVbftr-e,  s.    A  tree  and 

fruit  „     * 

GOOSEFOOT,  goose'fut,*.  Wild  orach. 

GOOSEGRASS,  goose'gris,  a.  Clivers,  an 
herb. 

GORBELLY,  gorl>!l-le,  s.    A  big  paunch 
a  swelling  belly. 

GORBELLiED,  gortei-lld,  a.  S81.  Fat, 
bigbellied. 

GORD,  gord, «.  An  instrument  of  gaming. 

GORE,  gore,  s.  Blood ;  blood  clotted  or 
congealed. 

To  GORE,  gore,  «.  a.  To  stab,  to  pierce ; 
to  pierce  with  a  horn. 

GORGE,  gorje, «.  The  throat,  the  swallow ; 
that  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 

To  GORGE,  gorje,  v.  a.  To  fill  up  to  the 
throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate ;  to  swallow,  as,  the 
fish  has  gorged  the  hook. 

GORGEOUS,  gorjos,  a.  263.  Fine,  glitter- 
ing in  various  colours,  showy. 

GORGEOUSLY,  gor]b-le,  ad.  Splendidly, 
magnificently,  finely. 

GORGEOUSNESS,  ffor^Ss-nes,  a.  Splen- 
dour, magnificence,  show, ' 

GORGET,  gSrjit,  *     The  piece  of 
that  defends  the  throat 


GOLA,  gill,  *.  The  same  with  Cymatiiim. 

tT  Thai  is  a  term  in  architecture  signifying  a  mem- 
ber or  moulding,  one  half  of  which  is  convex  and  the 
Other  concave. 

GOLD,  gold,  or  goold,  s.  164.    The  purest, 
•  heaviest,  and  most  precious  of  all  metals ; 
money. 

£3*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  second  sound 
or  this  word  is  grown  mach  more  frequent  than  the 
first.    It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  un- 
meaning deviation  from  the  general  role,  bnt  the  effect 
is  to  impoverish  the  soaod  of  the  language,  and  to  add 
to  its  irregularities.    It  bts  not,  however,  like  some 
other  words,  irrevocably  lust  its  true  pronunciation. 
Rhyme  still  claims  its  right  to  the  long  open  o,  as  in 
**0,  cold, /old,  Ac. 
"  Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for  golds 
M  Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold.* 
M  Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
"  But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  lor  golds* 

Pope. 
And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language  of 
Scripture,  indispensably  requires  the  same  sound. 
With  these  established  authorities  in  its  favour,  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  language  to  suffer  indolence  and  vul- 
garity to  corrupt  It  into  the  second  sound.— See  Wind. 
But,  since  it  Is  generally  corrupted,  we  ought  to  keep 
this  corruption  from  spreading,  by  confining  it  as 
much  as  possible  to  familiar  objects  and  familiar  oe- 
catlons;  thus  Goldbeater,  Goldfinch,  Goldfinder, 
Golding,  and  Goldsmith,  especially  when  a  proper 
name,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith,  may  admit  of  the  second 
sound  of  o,  bat  not  Golden,  as  ihe  Golden  Age. 

GOLD,  gold,  a.  Made  of  goH,  golden. 

GOLDBEATER,  gold'be-tur,  «.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  beat  gold. 

GOLDBEATER'S  SKIN,gold'be-tirz  skin', 
s.  Skin  which  goldbeaters  lay  between  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  heat  it. 

GOLDBOUND,  gold'boftnd,  a.  Encompass- 
ed with  gold. 

GOLDEN,  gol'd'n.  a.  101.  Made  of  cold, 
consisting  of  gold ;  shining;  yellow,  of  the 
gold;  excellent,  valuable;  hi 


colour  of  gold ;  excellent,  valuable ;  happy, 
resembling  the  age  of  gold. 

GOLDENLY,  gol'd'n-le,  ad.    Delightfully, 

splendidly. 
GOLDFINCH,  gold'f  Insh, «.  A  singing  bird. 
GOLDFINDER,  gold'f  lmi-qr,  $.    One  who 

finds  gold.    A  term   ludicrously   applied  to 

those  that  empty  a  jakes. 
GOlJ)HAMMER,gold1ianvmftr,j.  A  kind 
.   of  bird. 

GOLDING,  gold'fng, «.  A  sort  of  apple. 
GOLDSIZE,  goldfelze, «.  A  glue  of  a  golden 

colour. 
GOLDSMITH,  gold'smitt,  $.  One  who  ma- 
nufactures gold;  a  banker,  one  who  keeps 

money  Cor  others  in  his  hands. 
GOME,  g6me,  «.  The  black  and  oily  grease 

of  a  cart-wheel ;  vulgarly  pronounced  Coom. 

GONDOLA,  g6n'd6-lft,  #.    A  boat  much 

used  in  Venice,  a  small  boat. 
GONDOLIER,  gon-do-leer*,  a.  A  boatman. 
GONE,  gon,  part.  pre*,  from  Go.  Advanced, 

forward  in  progress;  ruined,  undone;  past; 

lost,  departed ;  dead,  departed  from  life* 
GONFALON,  g6n'fii-lun,    ">*.    166.     An 
GONFANON,g6n'fit-nftn,   J       ensign,    a 

standard. 
GONORRHOEA,  gon-ftr-re*, «.  A  morbid 

running  of  venereal  hurts. 
GOOD,  gud,  a.  507 ;  comp.  Better ;  auperl. 

Best.  Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are 

expected  or  desired :  proper,  fit,  convenient*. 
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GORGON,  goVgnn.  s.  166.  A  monster  wis* 
snaky  hairs,  of  which  the  sight  -turned  be- 
holders to  stone ;  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

GORMAND,  goVinand.  s.  A  greedy  *a4«5r. 
To  GORMANDIZE,  goVman-dJsa,  tvn.  To 
feed  tavenootlv. 


GOU  GRA 

tor  U&,  nfit  169— tube  171,  tub  172,  bill  H*—ltl  299— poind  313— rain  466,  this  460. 
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GORMANDIZER,    gfaiian-di-sur,  a 

voracious  enter. 

G0RS3,  gone,  a.  Furae,  a  thick  prickly 
shrub. 

GORY,  go're,  a.  Covered  with  congealed 
blood j  bloody,  murderous. 

GOSHAWK,  gdsliawk,  a.  A  hawk  of  a 
Jarfee  kind. 

GOSLING,  gosling,  a.  A  yonng  goose,  a 
goose  not  yet  full  grown ;  a  catkin. 

GOSPEL,  goVp&, a.  God's  word,  the  holy 
book  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  divinity, 
theology. 

GOSPELLER,  gfls/piH-ur, s.  A  name  given 
to  the  followers  of  Wicklif,  who  professed  to 
preach  only  the  gospel. 

GOSSAMER,  ge*%t-mur,  a .  The  down  of 
plants  ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which  float  in 
the  air  about  harvest- time. 

GOSSIP,  g6a's1p,  «.  One  who  answers  for 
die  child  in  baptism ;  a  tippling  companion  ; 
one  who  runs  about  tattling  like  a  woman  at  a 
lying-in. 

To  GOSSIP,  gos'slp,  v.  a.  To  chat,  to  prate, 
to  he  merry  ;  to  be  a  pot  companion. 

GOT,  git    Pret  of  To  Get. 

GOTTEN,  goTfn.    Part.  pass,  of  Get 

To  GOVERN,  guvirn,*.*.  To  rule  as  a  chief 
magistrate ;  to  regulate,  to  influence,  to  direct; 
to  manage,  to  restrain ;  in  grammar,  to  have 
force  with  regard  to  syntax ;  to  pilot,  to  regu- 
late the  motions  of  a  ship. 

Tb  GOVERN,  guv'ura,  e.  *.  96.  To  keep 
superiority.  . 

GOVERNABLE,  gfiv'ur-ni-bl,  a.  Submis- 
sive to  authority,  subject  to  rule,  management. 

GOVERNANCE,  g&Vur-nance,  a.  Govern- 
ment, rule,  management. 

GOVERN  ANTE,  gu-vur-nanf,  a.  A  lady 
who  has  the  care  of  Young  girls  of  quality. 

GOVERNESS,  guVftr-nis,  a.  A  female  in- 
vested with  authority ;  a  tufcnvess,  a  woman 
that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies ;  a  directress. 

GOVERNMENT,  gVurn-mlnt,  a.  Form  of 
community  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
the  supreme  authonty ;  an  establishment  of 
legal  authority,  administration  of  publiclt  af- 
fairs ;  regularity  of  behaviour ;  manageable- 
ness,  compliance,  ohseooiousuess  ;  in  gram- 
mar, influence  with  regard  to  construction. 

GOVERNOUR,  guVur-iiur,  s.  314.  One 
who  has  the  supreme  direction ;  one  who  is 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  a  state: 
one  who  rales  any  puce  with  delegated  and 
temporary  authority  ;  a  tutor ;  a  pilot,  a  ma- 


GOUGE,  goodje,  a.     A  chisel  having  a 

round  edge. 
GOURD,  gord,or  goord,  s.  318.  A  plant,  a 

bottle. 

tT  Mr.  BIpMaaton,  Mr.  Harts,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Bachawao,  prenoswee  tais  word  In  the  Ant  manner ; 
isdMr.Sacridftn,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 
Parry,  m  the  last.  The  flrst  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
moat  agreeable  to  Eagtlsk  analogy* 

GOURDINESS,  goYde-nis,  a.    A  swelling 

in  a  horse's  leg. 
GOURNET,  gir'net,*.  914.  A  fish. 
GOUT,  gMt,  a.  III.    A  periodical  disease 

•ttamded  with  great  pain. 
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GOUT,  goo,  a.  315.  A  French  word  signi- 
fying taste  ;  a  strong  desire. 

GOUTWORT,  goutfwurt,  #.  An  herb. 
GOUTY,  god'te;  a.    Afflicted  or  diseased 
with  the  gout ;  relating  to  the  gout 

GOWN,  gftun,  s.  A  long  upper  garment : 
a  woman's  upper  garment ;  the  long  habit  of 
a  roan  dedicated  to  arts  of  peace,  as  divinity, 
medicine,  law  ;  the  dress  of  peace. 

GOWNED,  g&An'd,  a.  362.  Dressed  in  a 
gown. 

GOWNMAN,  gounman,  #.  88.  A  man  de- 
voted to  the  arts  of  peace. 

To  GRABBLE,  grib'bl,  v.  a.  496.  To  grope. 

To  GRABBLE,  graVbl,  v.  ft.  To  lie  pro- 
strate on  tbe  ground. 

GRACE,  grase.  a.  569.  Favour,  kindness ; 
favourable  influence  of  God  on  the  humau 
mind ;  virtue,  effect  of  God's  influence  :  par- 
don ;  favour  conferred  ;  privilege  ;  a  goddess, 
by  tne  heathens  supposed  to  bestow  beauty  ; 
behaviour,  considered  as  decent  or  unbecom- 
ing ;  adventitious  or  artificial  beauty  j  orna- 
ment, flower,  highest  perfection  ;  the  title  of  a 
duke,  formerly  of  the  king,  meaning  the  same 
as  your  goodness  or  your  clemency  ;  a  short 
prayer  said  before  and  alter  meat. 

GRACE-CUP,  gTase'kup,  t.  The  enp  or 
health  drank  after  grace. 

To  GRACE,  grise,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  dig- 
nify, to  embellish  ;  to  dignify  or  raise  by  an 
act  of  favour ;  to  favour. 

GRACED,  grist,  a.  359.  Beautiful,  grace- 
ful ;  virtuous,  regular,  chaste. 

GRACEFUL,  grWful,  a.  Beautiful  with 
dignity. 

GRACEFULLY,  grase'ffil-e,  ad.  Elegantly, 
with  pleasing  dignity. 

GRACEFULNESS,  gruse'ful-nes,  a.  Ele- 
gance of  manner. 

GRACELESS,  grasells,  a.  Without  grace, 
wicked,  abandoned. 

GRACES,  gra'sfo,  s.  99.  Good  graces,  for 
favour ;  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 

GRACILE,  gras'sll,  a.  149.   Slender,  small. 
GRA  CI  LENT,  graVe-lent,  a.  Lean. 
GRACILITY,  s^a-sil'e-te,  a.  Slenderness. 
GRACIOUS,  gra'shus,  a.  314.    Merciful, 

benevolent ;  favourable,  kind  ;  virtuous,  good; 

graceful,  becoming. 
GRACIOUSLY,grkishus-le.ad.KindIy,with 

kind  condescension  ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

GRACIOUSNESS,  gra'shus-ne's,  a.  Kind 
condescension ;  pleasing  manner. 

GRADATION,  gri-da'sh&n,  a.  Regular 
progress  from  one  degree  to  another ;  regular 
advance  step  by  step;  order,  arrangemeut ; 
regular  process  of  argument. 

GRADATORY,  gridl-tur-e,  a.  512.   Steps 

from  the  cloister  into  the  church. 
GRADIANT,  gratte-ant,  or  gri'je-Ant,  a 

293.  Walking. 

GRADUAL,  grad'u-al,  or  grad'ju-al,  a.  299 

294,  8?6.    Proceeding  by  degrees,  advancing 
step  by  step. 

GRADUAL,  gr&d'n-al,  a.  88.    An  order  of 

steps. 
GRADUAUTY,  grad-6-aJ'e.ta,  a.  Reguiar 

progression. 


GRA 


ORA 


om  respecUbfe  modern  4uijiwv  an*]  »bat  H  ought 
to  be  wed  exctnsively. 

GRAFTER,  jgrift&r,  a.  One  whd  propagates 
fraits  by  grafting. 

GRAB),  grane,  a.  £02.  A  single  seed  of 
corn ;  corn  ,  the  seed  of  any  fruit j  an y  mi- 
Bate  particle ;  the  smallest  .weight ;  any  thing 
proverbially  smash- .  'Grain  «f  allowance, 
something  indulged  or  remitted ;  tfre  dicecl&n 
of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  waiter , 
dyed  or  stained  subaiance:  temper,  disposi- 
tion, hamonr  ;  the  form  of  the  aiu-facc  w4  jo  re- 
gard to  roughness  and  smoothness. 

GRAINED,  gran'd,  a.  $59.  Rough,  made 
less  smooth. 

GRAINS,  granz.  #.  The  husks  of  malt  ex- 
hansted  in  brewing. 

GRAINY,  gra/ni, a.  Fufl  of  corn ;  full  of 
grains  or  kernels. 

GRAMERCY,  git^meVsl,  utfetf.  An  obso- 
lete expression  of  surprise. 

GRAMINEOUS,  grt-mm'Uk, e.  Grassy. 

GRAMINIVOROUS,  giW-fliv'4-rti,  fl. 
518.  Grass-eating. 

GRAMMAR,  grirn'mir,  t.  418.  The  science 
of  speaking  correctly,  the  art  which  teaches 
the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  ;  propriety 
or  justness  of  speech  ;  the  book  that  treats  of 
the  various  relations  of  words  to  one  another. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.  graWmfe-skSol,  a. 
A  school  in  which  the  learned  languages  are 
grammatically  taught 

GRAMMARIAN,  gism-ma're-tn,  s.  One 
who  teaches  grammar,' a  philologer. 

GRAMMATICAL,  grim-mdt'f-iil,  a.  Be- 
longing  to  grammar ;  taught  by  grammar. 

GRAMMATICALLY,  grlm-mfit'e-kll-^ed. 
According  to  the  rules  or  science  of  grammar. 

GRAMPLE,  gtaWpl,  *.  406.  A  crab  fish. 

GRAMPUS,  graWpus,  a.  A  large  fish  of 
the  whale  kind. 

GRANARY,  grant-re,  $.  508.  A  storehouse 
for  the  threshed  com. 
tJ  We  sometime*  hear  this  word  pronoonced  with 

the  int  a  tik*  that  in  grahtt-  but  ail  cmr  ortb©*p*tt* 


tt&S9.  ¥^TS,th  77  tfL\L  81.  fa  Sl-^mk  91,  mhw-^>\aeY06,tfmW    as  1*38,  more  144, 

♦»ADUALLY,gi4dlfc-alMe,  ad.  By  degrees, 

in  regular  progression. 
To  GRADUATE,  $raa7u-ate,  v.  a.    To  dig- 

nify  with  a  degree  in  the  university)  *»  -mark 

with  degrees ;  to  raise  to  a  higher  4>4ace  in  the 

scale  «t  metals;  to  heighten*  toitaocove. 
GRADUATE,  grid'a4*e,  s.  M.  A  man  dig- 
nified with  an  academical  degaee. 
GRADUATION,  grld-a4r^huii,  #.  Regular 

ucogaBtaton  fcy  aucceasiqa  of  degrees ;  the  act 

of  conferring  academical  degrees. 
GRAFF,  gra%  $.  A  ditch,  a  moat 
GRAFT  or  GRAFF,  grift  or  griff,  a.  79,  A 

•mall  braised  injected  into  Jbe  stock  of  another 

tree. 
To  GRAFT  or  GRAFF,  graft  or  griff,  v.  a. 

To  insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  Into  the 

stock  of  another ;  to  .propagate  by  insertion  or 

inoculation ;  to  insert  into  a  place  or  body  to 

which  it  did  not  originally  belong ;  to  join 

one  thing  ao  as  to  receive  support  from  an- 
other. 

tX  Nothing  can  he  .clearer  than  .that  Graff  \»  the 
true  word,  if  we  appeal  (o  Its  derivation  from  the 
French  word  Grtffer;  sod  accordingly  wc  find  this 
word  used  la  Scripture,  4nd  fceverat  of  •«*«  old  witters ; 
bat  nothing  can  be  eleanrUian  (hat  it  J*  now  j>bsoJate, 
aad  that  the  wwd<&wgrd  has  fc«en  4>»g  used  by  oar 


mark  It  latre  thc-a  to  greet?.  Teeatost 
Insinnate  that  the  word  It  derived  from  the  English 
wordgvwJft.'  bwttfaitia  aottbe  case;  it  comes  from 
the  Latin  granarhtm;  and,  by  oor  own  analogy,  has 
the  antepennltUnate  vowel  short. 

GRAN  ATE,  gran*t,  #.  91.  A  kind  of  mar- 
ble so  called,  because  it  Is  marked  with  small 
variegations  like  grains. 

GRAND,  grind,/i.  Great,  illusttioue,  Ugh 
in  power  ;  splendid,  magriifioent ;  noble,  sevb- 
lime,  lofty,  conceived  or  «xDiessed  with  great 
dignity  ;  it  is  used  Jo  aignafy  Ascent  or  de- 
scent of  ciuiaanguinitJ. 

GRANDAM,  grftn'dim,  a.  GrandjstoUaer, 
one's  tether's  or  mother's  mother ;  an  eld  wi- 
thered woman. 

GRANDCHILD,  grWtshlld,  t.  Thejon 
or  daughter  of  one  s  son  or  daughter. 

GRANDDAUGHTER  griod'aaw-tur,  ,. 
The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

GRANDEE,  gcto-dtt',  *.  A  nan  of  great 
rank,  power,  or  dignity. 

GRANDEUR,  gran^Or, «.  376.  State,  splen- 
dour of  appearance,  magnificence  j  elevation 
of  sentiment  or  language. 

GRANDFATHER,  grWfl-THar,  $.    The 

rather  of  a  father  pf  mother. 
GRANpif £C&,  grfn-dlf  fc,  a.  500.  Making 

G&  ANPINOUS,gr4n/dl-nus,  a.  Full  of  hall. 

GRANDMOTHF^griud'muTH-ftr, «.  TJie 
father's  or  mother's  mother. 

GRANDSIRE,  grand'slre, t»  Grandfather; 
*ny  Ancestor,  poetically. 

GRANDSON,  grftnd'sfin,  a.  The  son  of  a 
son  or  daughter. 

GRANGE,  granje,  s.  A  farm ;  generally  si 
form  with  a  house  at  a  dintance  from  neigh- 
bours. 

GRANITE,  giinlt,  $  46.  A  stone  coin. 
posed  of  separate  and  \»-ry  large  coucretioiis) 
rudely  compacted  together. 

GAANIVOROUS,  ^ri-nJv'ro-ris,  «.  «!$« 
Eating  grain. 

GRANN  AM,  grin'nftm, «.  86.  Gtandmother. 

To  GRANT,  great,  v.  a.  78,  79.  To  adj*i| 
that  which  is  not  yet  proved  ;  to  bestow  some- 
thing athich  cannot  he  claimed  of  right 

GRANT,  grant,  «.  The  act  of  granting  or 
bestowing ;  the  -thing  granted,  a  gift,  a  hoop  ; 
in  law,  a  gift,  in  writing,  of  such  a  thing  as  can- 
not apHy  be  passed  or  conveved  by  word  ottiy; 
.admiasion  of  something  in  dispute. 

GRANTA9LE.  grintft-U,  a.    That  which 

may  be  grantea. 
GRANTEE,  gran-tie7, «.    Heiowhomajij 

grant  is  made. 
GRANTOR,  grant-tor',  $.  166.  He  by  vawsm 

a  grant  is  suede. 
GRANULARY,  grin'Utr-e,  a.   Stnalland 

compact,  resembling  a.amaU .flKaiu  or  seed. 
To  GRANULATE,  gran'u-laleTe.  «•  1*  hm 

formed  into  small  grains. 
To  GRANULA1%   grln'u-lke,  e,  *   f# 

break  into  small  masses ;  to  raise  into  ausaal 

asperities.  91. 
GRANULATION.  grin-u-li^tR,  a.    The 

act  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  eoM  waiter, 

so  as  it  may  congeal  into  small  grains ;  t 

of  breaking  into  small  parts  Uk©  grains. 
GRANULE  graVale, «,    A  «baH  c« 

particle. 


GRA 

«Sr  167,  mlt  *C»— tfibe  171,  fib  TO ,  blH  ITS— tt 
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Mf— tain  4*8,  IBM  46*. 


OR  AN  ULOtfS,  grun'u-r&ev  «.   Foil  of  little 

GRAPE,  gripe,  t\  The  lMt  of  the  vine, 
in  o wine  in  clusters. 

0RAP1IIC,  grlrlk, «.  WeB  described,  de- 
lineated. 

GRAPfflCAL,gr4fe^l,a.Welle>Jinet>ted. 

GRAPHICALLY,  grife-ell-e,  ed.  In  a 
picturesque  manner,  with  goad  description  or 


GRAPNEL,  t^dt/iieV-  A  audi  anchor  be- 
longing to  a  little  vettet;  a  grappling-iron 
vial  wfcdtin  fight  one  ship  foams  on  another. 

VoQRAPPI^  graVpl,ft.*,405.  To  con- 
tend hj  afixng  each  other ;  to  centett  in  elete 

ToORAPPLfe,  grippl,  ©.  a.    To  fatten,  to 

fix ;  to  seize,  to  Taj  fait  hold  o& 
GRAPPLE,  grip$l, «.    Centeet,  in  which 

the)  ootntatants  setae  each  utfmi  daaa  fight ; 

irou  instrument,  by  which  one  snip  fattens  on 


ORAPPLEMEMT,  gidp'pf-mint,  «.    Close 

fight. 
GRASSHOPPER,  graVhlp-or,  s.    A  small 

insect  that  haps  in  the  summer  grata. 
GRASIER,  gra'shur,  $.  *B8.-- See  Grazier. 
To  GRASP,  gWUp,  a. a.    To  hold  in  the 

hand,  to  gnpe  ;  to  seise,  to  catch  at. 

To  GRASP,  grisp,  e.  a.  To  catch  at,  to  en- 
deavour to  aeiaa  j  to  struggle,  to  strive ;  to 
■ripe,  to  encroach. 

GRASP,  grasp,  t .  The  gripe  or  setatre  of 
the  hand  ;  possession,  hold  ;  power  of  seizing. 

GRASPER,  graap'&r, «.  98.  One  that  grasps. 

GRASS,  grit,  s.  78, 79.  The  common  herb- 
age of  fields  on  which  cattle  feed. 

GRASS-PLOT,  grtVptft,  #•  A  small  level 
coveted  with  grata* 

GRASSINESS,  graVse-als,  a,  The  state  of 
abounding  hi  grass. 

GRASSY,  graafee,  a.  Coveted  with  grass. 

OR ATE,  grate, «.  A  partition  made  with  bars 
placed  near  to  one  another  ;  the  range  of  ban 
within  which  fires  are  made. 

To  GRATE,  grate,  e.  «.  To  rub  or  wear  any 
thing  bj  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body  }  to  oi- 
feadby  any  thins  harsh  or  vexatious ;  to  form 
ahateu  sound. 


To  GRATE,  grate,  v.  u.  To  rub  so  as  to  in- 
jure or  offend;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

GRATEFUL,  jprkeW,  a.  Haying  a  due 
erase  of  benefits j  pleating,  acceptable,  de- 
lightfai.  delirious.   ... 

GRATEFULLY,  giWfuU,  ad.  With  will- 
Intmesa  Id  achaowledge  and  repay  benefits ; 
in  a  pleasing  manner. 

GRATEFULNESS,  grate'ful-nes,  t.  Grati- 
tude, duty  to  benefactors ',  quality  of  being 
usxeptable,  pleasantness. 

WATER,  grlte'ur.  «•  A  kind  of  coarse  file 
with  which  soft  bodies  are  rubbed  to  powder. 

GRATIFICATION,  grat-e.fe-kaahfin,  t. 
Urn  act  of  pleating  j  pleasure,  delight,  re- 
compense. 

To  GRATIFY,  grated,  *.  c.  To  indulge, 
to  please  by  compliance;  to  delight,  to  please; 
to  requite  with  a  gratification. 

GRATINGLY,  grWtog-le,  ad.    Harshly, 

USTl  IHITflj 

GRATIS,  gra'tfc,  ad.  544.  For  nothing, 
without  reaompcuse. 


GRATITUDE,  grfre-tfcle,  a.  Duty  to  bene- 
factors ;  desire  to  return  benefits. 

GRATUITOUS,  g^to&twa,  a.  Voluntary, 
grantee?  without  claim  er  merit  >  aeerrtwri  with- 
out proof. 

OR  AtUItOtJStY,  gri-tu4-tmvll^a\  With- 
out claim  or  merit  *,  without  proof. 

GRATUITY,  grLto'e-te.a.  A  present  or 
acknowledgment,  a  free  gm. 

To  GRATULATE,  gri tsh'u-late,  or  griti- 
late,  v.  a.  401.  To  congratulate,  to  salute 
with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  declare  joy  for. 

GRATULATION,  graWu-14'shun.  #.  Sa- 
lutations made  by  expressing  ioy. 

GRATULATORY,  ^nltah'a-14-tur.e,  a.  Con- 
gratulatory, expressuig  congratulation* 
&  Fat  tat  ♦,  see  Pswutf  Is*.  512. 

GRAVE,  grave,  r.  The  place  in  which  the 
dead  are  reposited. 

GRAVE-CLOTHES,  gmvolriewe,  «.  The 
dress  af  mo  dead. 

GR  A  VE^TONE^  gravestone,*.  The  stone 
that  is  laid  ever  the  grave. 

To  GRAVE.  grave,  t>. a.;  pre*.  Graved; 
parr.  putf.  Graven.  To  carve  on  any  hard  eub- 
ttanee ;  to  copy  painting  on  wood  or  metal ; 
to  imprest  deeply  j  to  clean,  calk,  and  sheath 
a  ship.        # 

To  GRAVE,  grave,  *•  *•  To  write  or  deli- 
neate on  hard  substances. 

GRAVE}  grave,  o.  Solemn,  serious,  sober; 
of  weight ;  not  showy,  not  tawdry 5  not  sharp 
of  sound,  not  scute. 

GRAVEL,  gr&VeL  *  tft  Hard  sand ;  sand* 
matter  concreted  In  the  kidneys. 

To  GRAVEL*  graVil,  v.  a.  To  oover  with 
gravel ;  to  stick  in  the  tend ;  to  punle*  to 
put  to  a  stand,  to  embarrass ;  to  hurt  the  foot 
of  a  home  with  gravel  confined  by  the  shoe. 

GRAVELESS,  grWlee,  a.  Without  a  tomb, 

unboned. 
GR  A  VELLY,  graVel-le,  a,   Full  of  gravel, 

tmounding  with  gravel. 
GRAVELY,  gravele,  ad.  Solemnly,  serions- 

ly ,  soberly,  without  Ughtneat ;  without  gaadl- 

ncta  or  show 
GRAVENESS,  griTe'nAt,  a*    Serionencn, 

tolamutty  andsobdety.    m    m 
GRA VEOLENT,  a^rto-tamt,  a.    Strong 


GRAVER,  grayur,  a. «.  One  whose  buajU 
nest  is  to  incribe  or  carve  upon  hard  sub- 
stances, one  who  copies  pictures  upon  wood  or 
metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper ;  the  ttile  or 
tool  used  in  graving. 

GRAVIDITY,  nri-Yld'e-te,  t  Pregnancy. 

GRAVING,  grPvlng, «.  Carved  work. 

To  GRAVITATE,  graVl-tate,*.  n.  To  tend 
to  the  centre  of  attraction. 

GRAVITATION,  grlv-e-ta'shin,  a,  Act  of 
tending  to  the  centre. 

GRAVITY,  graVe-te,  t .  Weight,  heaviness, 
tendency  to  the  centre;  seriousness*  solemnity. 

GRAVY,  grave,  a.  The  juice  that  runs 
from  fiesh  not  much  dried  by  toe  fire*  the  juice 
of  flesh  boiled  out. 

GRAY,  gri,  «.  White  with  a  mixture  of 
black ;  white  or  hoary  with  old  age ;  dark  like 
the  opening  or  close  of  day. 

GRAY,  gra,  #.  A  badger. 

GRAYBEARD,  gr4Jbeerd,e.  An  old  man. 

GRA  YUNG,  grating,  t.  The  umber,  a  Jan. 
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GRAYNESS,  gra'nb,  J.    The  quality  of 

beiuegray. 
To  GRAZE,  graze,  «.  «•    To  eat  grass,  to 

feed  on  grass;  to  supply  grass;    to  touch 

lightly  on  the  surface. 
To  GRAZE,  graze,  «.  a.    To  tend  grazing 

cattle ;  to  feed  upon ;  to  touch  lightly  the  sur- 
face, to  rase. 
GRAZIER,  gra'ahur,  #.  283,  484.   One  who 

feeds'"  cattle.  

GREASE,  grese,  #.  227,  580.    The  soft  part 

of  the  fat ;  a  swelling  and  gourdiness  of  the 

legs,  which  generally  happens  to  a  horse  after 

his  journey.       ,  _ 

To  GREASE,  grke,  *,  a.  487.  To  smear  or 

anoint  with  grease ;  to  bribe  or  corrupt  with 

GREA8INESS,  gre'ze-nis,  t.  Oiliness,  fet- 

n«»s.         '    .    . 

GREASY,  gre'ee,  a.  Oily,  fat,  unctuous ; 
smeared  with  grease ;  fat  of  body,  bulky. 

GREAT,  grate,  a.  240,  241.  Large  in  bulk 
or  number ;  having  any  quality  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  considerable  in  extent  or  duration  ;  im- 
portant, weighty;  chief,  principal;  of  high 
rank,  of  large  power ;  illustrious,  eminent ; 
iioble,  magnanimous ;  familial, much  acquaint- 
ed ;  pregnant,  teeming ;  it  is  added  in  every 
step  of  ascending  or  descending  consanguinity, 
as,  great-grandson  is  the  son  of  my  grandson. 

GREAT,  grate, ».  The  whole,  the  gross,  the 
whole  in  a  lump, 

GREATBELLIED,    grate-bind,    a.    288. 

Pregnant,  teeming. 

GREATHEARTED,  grate-hirl'W,  a.  High- 
spirited,  undetected. 

GREATLY,  grate*le,  a.  In  a  great  degree ; 
nobl  v,  illustriously  ;  magnanimously,  gene- 
rously, bravely. 

GREATNESS,  grate*h6s,  s.  Largeness  of 
quantity  or  number ;  comparative  quantity  ; 
high  degree  of  any  quality  ;  high  place,  dig- 
nity, power,  influence;  merit,  magnanimity, 
nobleness  of  mind ;  grandeur,  state,  magnifi- 
cence. 

GREAVES,  gretz,  *.  Armour  for  the  legs. 

GRECISM,  gre'stem,  ».  An  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language. 

To  GRECIZE,  gre'size,  e.  a.  To  imitate  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language. 

GREECE,  greese.  s.  A  flight  of  steps. 

GREEDILY,  prei'de-le,  a.  Eagerly,  rave- 
nously, voraciously. 

GREEDINESS,  gfte'de-nes,  # .  Ravenous- 
ness,  hunger,eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

GREEDY,  gree'de,  a.  Ravenous,  voracious, 
hungry ;  eager,  vehemently  desirous. 

GREEN,  green,  a.  Having  a  colour  formed 
by  compounding  blue  and  yellow  ;  pale,  sick- 
ly ;  flourishing,  fresh  ;  new,  fresh,  as,  a  green 
wourid  ;  not  dry  ;  not  roasted,  half  raw ;  un- 
ripe, immature,  young. 
GREEN,  green,  #.  The  green  colour ;  a 
grassy  plain. 

To  GREEN,  green,  v.  «.  To  make  green. 
GREENBROOM,    green-broom',  s.     This 
shrub  grows  wild  upon  barren  dry  Heaths. 

GREENCLOTH,green'kl6<M.  A  board  or 
court  of  justice  of  the  king's  household. 

GREENEYED,  grMn'ide,  a.  288.    Having 
eyes  coloured  will*  green. 
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GREENFINCH,  greitt'f  ksh,  s.  A  kind  of 
bird  ;  a  kind  of  fish. 

GREENGAGE,  green-gaje', «.  A  species  of 
plum. 

GREENHOUSE,  green'house,  *.  A  house 
in  which  tender  plants  are  sheltered. 

GREENISH,  greenish,  a.  Somewhat  green. 

GREENLY,  gr&nle,  a.  With  a  greenish, 
colour ;  newly,  freshly. 

GREENNESS,  green'nis,  #.  The  quality  of 
being  green ;  immaturity,  unripeness ;  fresh- 
ness, vigour;  newness. 

GREEN  ROOM,  green'room,  *.  A  room 
near  the  stage,to  which  the  actors  retire  during 
the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the  plays.    ' 

GREENSICKNESS,  green-sik'nls,  s.  The 
disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  the  paleness 
which  it  produces. 

GREENSWARD,  >     ii  ..j,,.   /».    The 

GREENS  WORD,  J  gr£Cn  *wara»  \  turf  on 
which  grass  grows. 

GREENWEED,  greett'we£d,s.  Dyers*  weed. 

GREENWOOD,  greeu'wud,  f .  A  wood 
considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer. 

To  GREET,  greet,  e.  a.  To  address  at  meet- 
ing ;  to  salute  in  kindness  or  respect ;  to  con- 
grattriate ;  to  pay  compliments  at  a  distance. 

GREETING,  grating,  #.  Salutation  at 
meeting,  of  compliments  at  a  distance. 

GREEZE,  greeze,  # .  A  flight  of  steps. 

GREGAL,  grVgil,  *•  Belonging  to  a  flock. 

GREGARIOUS,  gre-ga'r£-us,  «.  Going  in 
flocks  or  herds. 

GREMIAL,  gre'me-il,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

lap. 
GRENADE,  gre-nadV,  $.    A  little  hollow 

globe  or  ball  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 

which,  being  filled  w|tb  fine  powder,  as  soon 

as  it  is  kindled,  flies  into  many  shatters;  a 

small  bomb. 
GRENADIER,  gren-a-deeH,  s.  276.    A  tell 

foot-soldier,  of  whom  there  is  one  company  hi 

every  regiment. 
GRENADO,gre-na'd6,  #.  77.— See  Grenmd* 

and  Lumbago. 
GREW,  gru.  The  pret  of  Grow. 
GREY,  gra,  a.  See  Gray, 
GREYHOUND,  grHoj&nd,  t.    A  tall  fleet 

dog  that  chases  in  sight. 
To  GRIDE,  gride,  v.  a.  To  cut. 
GRIPELIN,  grld'e-lfn,  a.    A  colour  made 

of  white  and  red. 
GRIDIRON,  grld'Lurn,  t .  A  portable  grate. 
GRIEF,  grecT,  «.  275.    Sorrow,  trouble  for 

something  past ;  grievance,  harm. 
GRIEVANCE,  gree'vunse,  s.  500.    A  state 

or  the  cause  of  uneasiness. 
To  GRIEVE,  greev,  e.  a.  To  afflict,  to  hurt. 
To  GRIEVE,  greev,  *.  a.  To  be  in  pain  for 

something  past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow,  as  for 

the  death  of  friends. 
GRIEVINGLY,  greeVlng-le,  ad.  In  sorrow, 

sorrowfully. 

GRIEVOUS.  grleVus,  a.  AfflictiYe,  pain- 
ful, hard  to  be  borne ;  such  as  causes  sorrow; 
atrocious,  heavy. 

GRIEVOUSLY,  greeVas-le,  ad*  Painfully  ; 
calamitously,  miserably ;  vcxatiously. 
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GRIFFIN,  \  ^fl.    $  «.    A  fobled  ani- 
GRIFFON,  J  S"1™'  {     mal,  said  to  be 

B iterated  between  the  lion  em)  eagle. 
G,  grig,  s.    A  small  eel ;  a  merry  crea- 


Tto  GRILL,  gril,«.  n.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron ; 
to  harass,  to  hart.  ...',. 

GRILLADE,  grft-lade', s.  Any  thing  broil- 
ed on  the  ffndiroa.  * 

GRIM,  grim,  a.  Having  a  countenance  of 
terroar,  horrible ;  ugly,  ill-looking. 

GRDfACE,  grkmase',  «• .  A  distortion  of 
the  countenance,  from  habit,  affectation,  or 
insolence :  air  of  affectation. 

GRIMALKIN,  grim-mattm,  *.  An  old  cat. 

GRIME,  grime, «.  Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 

To  GRIME,  grime,  «.  a.    To  dirt,  to  sully 

GRm£y,  «tole,ad.  Horribly,  hideously; 

sourly,  sullenly. 
GRIMNESS;  grWnk,  s.    Horrour,  fright- 

folnees  of  visage. 

To  GRIN,  grin,  e.*.  To  set  the  teeth  toge- 
ther and  withdraw  the  lips,  so  as  to  appear 
filing  with  a  cjixturc  of  displeasure;  to  fix 
the  teeth  as  In  anguish. 

GRIN,  grin, «.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth. 

To  GRIND,  grind,  v.  a.;  pre*.  I  Ground  ; 
mtv.  pot.  Ground.  To  reduce  any  thing  to 
powderby  friction  ;  to  sharpen  or  smooth  ;  to 
nib  one  against  another ;  to  harass,  to  oppress. 

To  GRIND,  grind, «. ».  To  perform  the  act 


GRINDLE8TONE.grln'dl-st4nc,,)f.    The 
GRINDSTONE,  grindstone,        f     stone 

on  which  edged  instruments  are  sharpened. 
GRINNER,  grin'nur,  s.  W.  He  that  grins. 
GRINNINGLY,  grin'hfng-le,  ad.    With  a 

grinning  laugh. 
GRIP,  grip,  a.  A  small  ditch. 
To  GRIPE,  gripe,  v.  a.    To  hold  with  the 

fingers  dosed;  to  catch  eagerly  ;  to  seise ;  to 

close,  to  clutch ;  to  pinch,  to  press,  to  sqaeese. 
To  GRIPE,  gripe,  v.  is.  To  pinch  the  belly, 

to  give  the  cholick. 
GRIPE,  gripe,  «.    Grasp,  hold ;  squeeze, 

pressure ;  oppression  ;  pinching  distress. 


GJHTTINESS,  grit'te-nea^s.  Sandineas,  the 

qualit}*  of  abounding  in  grit 
GRITTY,  grlfte,  a.  Full  of  hard  particles. 
GRIZELIN,     grizlni,  a.     More  properly 

Gridctin.    Having  a  pale  red  colour. 
GRIZZLE,  grk'zl,  s.  405.    A  mixture  of 

white  and  black  ;  gray. 
GRIZZLED,  griz'zTd,  a.  559.  Interspersed 

with  gray. 
GRIZZLY,  grfrzle,  a.  Somewhat  gray. 
To  GROAN,  grone,  v.  a.  205.    To  breathe 

with  a  mournful  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony 
GROAN,  grone,  s.    Breath  expired  with 

noise  and  difficulty  ;  a  hoarse  dead  sound. 

GROANFUL,  grWiul,  a.  Sad,  agonizing. 

t  GROAT,  griwt,  s.  205.    A  piece  valued  at 

four- pence ;  a  proverbial  name  for  a  smalt 

sura. — Groats,  oats  that  have  the  hulls  taken 

off.  t    , 

GROCER,  gro'sftr,  s.  98.    A  man  who  buys 

and  sells  tea,  sugar,  plums,  and  spices. 

%J  Mr.  Hares  obserrss  that  ibis  word  ought  to  be 
written  Grosser,  as  originally  being  one  who  dealt  by 
the  gross  or  wholesale.  There  is  not,  however,  he 
observes,  maeh  chance  that  Grocer  will  give  place  to 
Grosser  ;  especially  as  they  no  longer  engross  mer 
ehandiseof  all  kinds,  nor  insist  upon  dealing  in  the 
gross  alone.  The  other  derivation  of  this  word,  from 
grossus,  a  fig.  Is  not  worth  notice. 

GROCERY,  gro'sur-e,  a.  Grocers'  ware. 
GROGERUM,?    ^j^  >•  Stuff  wove. 
OROGRAM,    J  or©*™*,  \   ^  a  mrgt 

woof  and  a  rough  pile. 
GROIN,  groin,  s.  The  part  next  the  thigh. 

GROOM,  groom,  s.    A  servant  that  takes 
eare  of  the  stable. 

GROOVE,  groov,  s .    A  deep  cavern  or  hol- 
low ;  a  channel  or  hollow  cat  with  a  too). 

To  GROOVE,  groov,  v.  a.  To  cut  hollow. 

To  GROPE,  grope,  v.  a.  To  feel  where  one 
cannot  see. 

To  GROPE,  grope, ».  a.   To  search  by  feel- 
ing in  the  dark. 

GROSS,  arose,  a.  161.    Thick,  corpulent ; 
shameful,  unseemly  ;  intellectually   coarse ; 
inelegant;  thick,  not  refined;  stupid,  dull; 
coarse,  rough,  opposite  to  delicate. 
fc^Thls  word  is  irregular  from  a  vanity  of  imitating 

thcFrench.    Tn  Scotland  they  pronounce  this  word 
rhyme  with  most.  Pope  also  rhyme* 


GRIPES,  grips,  t.  Belly-ach,  cholick. 
GRIPER,  grPpdr.t.  98.  Oppressor,  usurer. 
GRIPINGLY,  gii'prag-le,  ad.  With  pain  in 


the  gats.  « 

GRI8AMBER.  giVam-bur,  s.     Used  by 

Milton  for  atnhergrtse. 
GRISKIN,  grlVkia,  #.    The  vertebra  of  a 

hog  broiled.  .       aa , 

GRISLY,  gris/le,  md.    Dreadful,  hornble, 

hideous. 
GRIST,  grtst,  *.  Corn  to  be  ground  ;  supply, 

provision. 
GRISTLE,  gris'sl, «.  472.  A  cartilage. 
GRISTLY,  gris'sle,  a.  Cartilaginous. 
GRIT,  grfe,  s.  The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats 

busked,  or  coarsely  ground  ;  sand,  tough  hard 

particles :  a  kind  of  fossil  \  a  kind  of  fish. 
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talarly  so  as  to 
with  this  word. 


'*  Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross  r 
**  Grant  bat  as  many  sorts  of  minds  as  moss." 
This,  however,  most  be  looked  npou  as  a  poetical  H- 
cease ;  for  the  sound  seems  now  irrevocably  fixed  as 
It  Is  marked,  rhyming  *Ub  jocose,  vtrbost,  &c. 

GROSS,  grose,  s  The  main  body,  the  main 
force  ;  the  bulk  the  whole  not  divided  into  its 
several  parts ;  the  chief  part,  Uie  main  mass ; 
the  number  of  twelve  dozen. 

GROSSLY,  groseae,  ad.  Bulkiry,  in  bulky 
parts,  coarsely  ;  without  subtilty,  without  art; 
without  delicacy. 

CROSSNESS,  grose'nes,  «.  Coarseness, 
not  aubtilty,  thickness;  inelegant  fatness, 
unwieldy  corpulence;  want  of  refinement, 
want  of  delicacy. 

GROT,  gr5t,  s .  A  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness 

GRO^SQUE,  gro-tisk',  a.    Distorted  in 

figure,  unnatural. 
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GROTTO,  grfftA,  t.    A  ceTern  or  care 

made  for  coolness. 
GROVE,  grove, *.  A  walk  covered  by  trees 

meeting  above.  4 

To  GROVEL,  groVvl,  «.  a.  102.    to  lie 

prone,  to  creep  low  on^  the  ground ;  to  be 

mean,  to  be  without  dignity. 

GROUND,  ground,  «.  113.  Tbe  earth,  con- 
sidered as  solid  or  as  low  ;  tlie  earth  as  distin- 
guished from  air  or  water ;  land,  country  ;  re- 
gion, territory  :  farm,  estate,  possession ;  toe 
floor  or  level  01  the  place ;  dregs,  lees,  facts ; 
the  first  stratum  of  paiat  upon  Which  the  f  auras 
are  afterwards  painted ',  toe  fundamental  sub- 
stance, that  by  which  the  additional  or  acci- 
dental parts  are  supported :  first  hint*  first 
traces  of  an  invention  ;  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  J  the  fundamental  cause  ;  the  field 
or  place  of  action ;  the  space  occupied  by  an 
amy  as  they  fight,  advance,  or  retire ;  the 
state  in  whicn  one  is  with  respect  to  oppo- 
nents or  competitors ;  the  foil  to  set  a  thing 

To  GROUND*  grated,  a.  a.    To  fix  on  the 

ground  ;  to  found  as  upon  cause  or  principle  ; 

to  settle  hi  first  principle*  or  lasnmenu  of 

knowledge. 
GROUND,  ground.    The  pret.   and  part. 

pass  of  Grind. 
GROUND-ASH,  groJbd-ask',  *\    A  eaptfa 

of  ash  taken  from "the  ground. 
GROUND-BAlT,  grfilnd'bate,  #.     A  bait 

made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled,  thrown  into  ike 

place  where  you  angle. 
GROUND-FLOOR,  gr&und'flore,  #.    The 

lower  stowy  of  a  house. 
GROUND-IVY,  grouad-Vve,  j.  Alehoof,  or 

tenhoof. 
GROUND-OAK,  grofind-oke^  t.    A  aaplln 

oak. 
GROUND-PINE,  grooad-pkie',  $.  A  pttfit 
GROUND-PLATE,  grdfad'plate,  t.  In  at* 
.  chitecture,  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 

tying  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  frametj  into 

one  another  with  mortises  and  tenon*. 

PROUND-PLOT,  grftfind^t,  t.  Tne 
ground  on  which  any  building  it  placed ;  the 
ichnagraphy  of  a  building. 

GROUND-RENT,  gr*Wr4nt,  a.  Rant 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  building  oa  another 
man's  ground. 

GROUND-ROOM,  grofod'room,  a.  A  room 

on  the  level  with  the  ground. 
GROUNDEDLY,  ay*fad4cM«,  a*.    Upon 

fino  principles. 
GROUNDLESS,  gro&ndlef,   a.     Void  of 

GROUNDLESSLY,  groowd'hW,  ad.  With- 
out reason,  without  cause. 

GROUNDLES8NES8,  grtondTee-ne*  1. 
Want  of  just  reason. 

GROUNDLING,  a^Hnetfuig,  $.  A  fish 
which  keeps  at  the  botaom  of  the  water ;  <me 
of  the  vulgar.  . 

GROUNDL Y,  groWle,  ftd.  Upe*  princi- 
ples, solidly. 

GROUNDSEL,  CTofa'ail, «.  A  timber  text 
the  ground  ;  a  plant     . 

GROUNDWORK,   gr&ftndVark,  1.    The 
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grosmd,  the  first  straiam;  the  first  part  of  an 

undertaking,  the  fundamentals ;  first  priuoi- 

pie,  original  reason. 
GROUP,  tjroip,  a.  »15i  A  *»wd,  a  cluster, 

a  huddle. 
To  GROUP,  grMp,  t\  a.    To  put  Into  a 

crowd,  to  huddle  together. 

tT  Tins  word  is  oOw  afore  properly  written  Orasycj 
like  the  French  word  from  which  It  coAel  to  M. 

GROUSE,  yrUae,  a.  lit*    Akiadeffcws, 

a  heatljcock. 
GROUT*  groit,  a.  tit.    Coarse  meal,  pou- 
lard ;  that  which  parget  off;  a  kind  of  w3d 

ToGROW,  gri,  v.  a.  tS4.;  pettr.  fcfretr' 
port.  past.  Grown.  To  vegetate,  to  have  vege- 
table metkui  (  to  be  produced  by  vegetation  : 
*  to  increase  iu  stature ;  to  come  to  manhood 
from  infancy ;  to  issue,  as  plants  frotn  thd 
soil;  to  increase  in  bulk,  to  became  greater  ; 
to  improve,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  to 
any  state  \  to  comb  by  oVferefes ;  to  be  ebatogtsl 
from  one  state  to  another;  to jtttoceed  as 
Troth  a  Canst  ;  to  arlkeve,  to  strOk  tegeDMr  * 
to  swell,  a  sea  term. 

GROWER,  gro'ir,  a.  W.  Afa  feete**** 

To  GROWL,  grift*  «.  a.  *».  to  MkaH  t» 
murmur  like  an  angry  cur,  to  murmur}  to 
grumble. 

GROWN,  grone,  pat,  fas*,  of  0To**v  A*. 


vauced  in  growth ;  covered  of  fitted  by 
growth  of  any  thing;  arrived  at  ftrJ!  growth 
or  stature- 

GROWTH,  &lth,  a.  S24.  Veffetatioll,  Vege- 
table life ;  product,  thing  pnwJacew ;  intreaaa 
in  number,  bulk,  or  fttatftney  *,  Ifitretuo  o. 
stature,  advanced  to  maturity  j  impittvtiateat, 
advance  met)  t. 

To  GRUB,  grub,  «\  a.  To  dig  up,  to  dtfitroy 

by  digging. 
GRUB,  grfb^  t.    A  small  worm  thkt  eats 

holes  in  bodies  ;  a  short  thick  man,  a  dwarf. 

To  GftUBBLR,  %A\M,  r.  a.  405.    To  feel 

in  the  dark. 
GRUB-STREET,  grab'street,  t.  The  name 
of  a  street  in  London,  formerly  mtreh  rnbabrted 
by  writers  oT  small  1tistt>ries>  oUcwonaries,  a*ifi 
temporary  poems  ;  whence  any  mean  protec- 
tion is  called  Grab-street. 

To  GRUDGE,  grfcoje,  e.a,  Toewvy,  toaosj 
any  advantage  of  another  with  dlaeoattfut ;  to 
give  or  takefowttHNgty. 

To  GRUDGE,  CtnrJUe.  t.  *.  To  attimuf,  to 

rephte:  to  be  unwilling,  to  bateutCWMt)  ta 
be  envious. 
tHBUlrOE,  grftwje,  a.  OM  r^aarret,  tarvwt««ata 

malevolence  ;  auger,  ill  will :  envy,  odium,  in* 
viwhms  censure  j  sodns  ttttle  eosamoUoa,  or 
forerunner  of  a  disease. 

GRUDGINGLY*  grta'ji^-Ie,  ad.    UaiwihV 

ingly,  malignantly. 

GHUr^L.  grill, ».  M>.  Faodtaawe  by  boillaa; 

oatmeal  iu  water. 
GftlUFF.gVof,  a.    Soar  of  aspac*,  hmnhnt 

manners. 
GRUFFLY,  stifle,  ad.    Harshly,    nav. 

Gt?U^FNES8,  giifaia,  a.    RnggoOnwaaa/ 

wiien. 
GRUM,  gram,  a.  Sour,  sarly.  • 


&UB  GU 1 

nor  167,  not  10S— tab*  ttl,tub  Wt,  tAfi  ltt*4l  JHJQt^ofaft  Irt-^Mtil  4<X>,  Vail  45*. 

fcUDfcfcON,  t*d}fcl,  t.  MO.    A  email  Mi 

found  in  brooks  arid  £  vets  J  It  person  easily 
imposed  ©nj  something  to  be  caught  lo  a 
nam's  own  disadvantage. 
GUERDON,  a£rtin,*.  I6g»  660»  A  reward, 

a  recompelise. 


To  gfttftftTLB,  tfrum'f*,  ».  *»  tOt.  lb  Mttr* 
mar  with  discontent;  to  growl,  to  stosfl;  to 
mike  a  nMfPi  rUttfe. 

GRUMBLER,  gr4nV»HAij  »•  °*e  *»■* 
graphics,  «  murmurer. 

GXtJMBLnro,  tfrfrm'fcMBfc,*.  Atttmur* 

flttthrdttgh  ataCdhtent. 
GRUME,  groom,  $.  039.  A  thick  tfcdd  ttjft* 

Mstente  of  a  fluid. 
QRUMLY,  griWlL  ad.  Sullenly,  motdlely. 
OfctlMAfEL,  gromnnil,  i.  All  herb. 
GfctTMOOS,    gr&dtnfis,   A.    MO.     Thick, 

dotted.  .      m 

OftuMOtTS^tSS,  grWifafts-nfc,  *.  Thiok- 

ncssof  a coagulated  Hquor. 
GKttttSEL,  g-run'sll, a.  W).  the  lower  part 

of  the  building. 
TofcltUtfT,  grant,  Yv.  ft.     To 

like  a  bog. 
GRUNT.gruat,  a.  The  noise  of  a  hog. 
GjWKTER.  grin'tur,  a.  Ofc.  He  that  grunts  ; 

a  kind  <»f  ash. 
GRUKTLTNG>  grunftlng,  *>  A  young  hog, 

ToGRUTCH,fffah,v.*i  to  envy*  to  re- 

GBUTCH,  grlteh,  a.  Malice,  ill  will. 

GO AIACCM,  tp4'yl»k8ai,  *  04*.   Aphy- 

9jjftJ  Witt*  4*0ftSsMltRJ& 

CWARAWTfiS,  ^r-asWt*',*  000*  A  dtmar 
who  undertakes  to  see  sdpeJatJeas  per- 
formed. 

Te«WAAAffTY,  «$\Hrii>le>  tn  a.  00.  Ta  ntt- 

dertake  to  etcme  the  p  ti  kjisamice  of  a  treaty 
astipulation  between  oantendirfg  partfe** 
To  GU  AftD,  gydrd,  •<  4k  OB, 160v  To  watch 
wy  w*y  at  defence  and  security ;  t»  protect, 
to  defend  $  to  preserve  by  tnetipn ;  to  provide 
against  objections :  to  adorn  with  lists,  laces, 
or  ornisarntal  borders. 
To  Ot  ART),  gjird,  e.  a,  3M.    To  be  in  a 

stele  of  caution  or  detente. 
GUARD,  ejaVd,  a.  00*    A  man  or  body  of 
men,  whose  business  is  to  watch  ;  a  state  of 
caution,  a  state  of  vigilance ;  lifaitatkm,  anti- 
cipation of  objection  ;   an  ornamental  hem, 
bee*  or  border  ;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
)fit  Tab  word  Is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  riotin 
9*4, ,  preceded  by  hard  g,  **yry  K±?6('?ar,i-    ^e 
wdie  wnrad  of  yeoasewiat  H  otMfi%  sstteetween  bird 
#  sad  amwttet  weeds.    VortsHflea  fafteifol  ptta- 
liarlty,  bet  a  pronunciation  arising  from  euphony  sod 
the  analogy  •*  the  laasaage.  166. 

GUARDAGE,  gyir'dage,  a.  90.    State  of 

wardship. 

GUARDER,  gyiVdux,  a.  08.  One  who 
fuara*. 

Gv  ARDIAN,  rtiVde-an,  of  gyir'Je-afi,  a. 
098b 29Q,  3K>-  t)ne  that  ha*  the  care  uf  an  or- 
phan ;  one  lo  whom  the  care  and  preservation 
m  any  drtwg  U  t*madtt*d» 

O0ARWAN, jrjirM44n,  a.  8M,  tTO.  Per- 
totbrng  tile  otnoe  of  a  kiatd  protector  or  super- 


OVAatM  AWItHP,  gyiVd^-ehlp,  a.  The 

wB^hsBBBs  m£  sbi  anvsnaaanAlansTa. 

•«iamW8,a^iWaa,  a    Without  de- 


OTAABflHIP,  gyird'ihlas  a.    Pmteation; 

a  king's  ship  to  guard  the- coast. 
•WfiaNATfON,  gn^A^'ainH  t.    Go« 

vrrnnieDt,  saperintendancy* 
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H»  I  have  differed  from  Sin  SneHimti  la  the  Drtt 
syllable  of  this  word,  which  he  apells  give*.  I  have 
sjiade  the  a  Wttfe,  m  in  £■**»,  aot  »iil|r  as  iff eeeMe  to 
the  French  guerdon,  but  to  oer  own  analogy.  Tfae 
authority  af  Mfi  Neieseondrias  tee  is  my  epnioa. 

To  GUESS,  gfc,  a.  a,  M6\  To  conjecture,  to 
jttdge  without  any  eertatn  firmci^tes  of  judg- 
ment ;  to  conjecture  rightly. 

TdGUfiSS,  s*ea,a»su    Trj  hit  dpon  by  acci- 
dent. 
GUESS,ge8)g.SfJf>»    Conjettufe,  judgment 

without  any  positive  or  certain  grounds. 
GUESSfeR,  gfe'sir,  a.     Coejecturef,  one 

who  judges  without  certain  knowledge* 
GCEMINGLY,  gea«kg-le,  ask  Conjee tur. 

ally,  uncertainly. 
GUEST,  gift,  a.  U$.   One  entertained  in 

the  house  of  another  {  a  strajiger,  one  woo 

conies  newly  to  reside*     A 
GUESTCHAM&ER,     gldtlflham-bur,     *. 

Chamber  of  eiitcrtairitoeirt. 
To  GUGGLfi,  a^g/gl,  e.  n.  405.    To  sound 

as  water  running  wf  th  intermissiou  oat  of  a 

narrow  vessel.  k 

GUIACUM,  gwe-l'kfim,  a.    An  Improper 

spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Guamcum, wliioh 


GUIDAGE,  gyVdaJe,  a.  00.    The  reward 

.given  to  a  guide.    . 
GUIDANCE,  gyfatnae,  a.    DirecUon,  go- 

vemoenL 
To  GtTlDE,  gylde,  v.  a.  100.   To  direct;  to 

govern  by  counsel,  to  iustruet ;  to  regulate,  to 

superintend. 
GUIDE,  gytye, «.  One  who  directs  another 

ia  Mr  way  j  one  who  di  recti  another  in  his 

conduct ;  director,  regulator. 

iSy  As  tbea*  la  hard  in  tMa  word  and  Its  compound* 
It  u  dot  easy  to  spell  them  as  tltey  are  ptoaoaneed ;  f 


must  be  considered  as  double  £ 
the  iaasuidma  Vowel 


and  must  articulate 
as  ta 


GUIIVELBSS)  gjVfci'see, 
guide, 


a\      WithoQt    4 


i^UIDER,  gyl'dir,  a.  08.   Director,  regiila- 

OUIlSTgHd,*.  S41.    A  aociety,  corpora- 
tion, fraternity. 
GUILE,  gybe,  a.  $41.     Deceitful  canning* 

insidious  artifico.  *   . 
GUILEFUL,  gylle'fal,  c.    Wily,  insidious, 
mischievously  artful;  uaaolierous,   secretly 

GUILEFULLY,  gylle'fal4»  «L  Insidiously, 

wV£mmesaa^BmvB*sBHuem\l  %s> 

GUILEFULNE8S,  gyileitl-nia, a.    Secaet 
sreachety,  trioking  canning. 

GUILELESS,  gylleals,  a.  Wrthoat  deceit, 

wIUmmA  MdioutMeis. 
GUILER,  gybe'&r*  ^  One  that  betraye  into 

danger  by  hssidratis  piactleea* 
GUILT,  g^at,  t.  Ml. The  slate  of  a  man  justly 

charged  trlth  a  crime ;  a  crime,  an  otfence. 

&  tt  a  tAasrtad  In  Principle*,  Nogs,  that,  when  g 
comes  before  short  a,  the  sound  of  «  so  necessarily 
Isanrtais  that  we  eeaaai  aronocmee  these  Meant 
without  It;  bet  that  when  the  a  is  laaa>  a*ia  rsjwrd 


GUM 

&  6tt.  Fit*  nf  iirn,ito»,«tt  sir-wkn, 

we  may  proaoaate  time  two  letters  srttaoet  tee  inter- 
ventlon  of  c,  iMt  that  this  pronunciation  to  not  tbe 
moat  elegant.  The  Mine  may  be  observed  of  the* 
herd,  end  lueloag  and  short  i.  We  may  pronounce 
gwirfeand  guUe  nearly  as  if  written  tggAde  and  CM- 
OS, taengu  not  so  properly  as  *gg.f*flY  and  HtrV**, 
not  that  f  i/rf  and  guUi  must  necessarily  admit  of  the 
e  ftonnd  between  bard  g  and  *,  or  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce them.  '  % 
GUILTILY,  gUt'e-le,  ad.    Without  inno- 

ceiice. 
GUILTINESS,  gllf  e-nes,  0.    The  state  of 

-being  guilty,  consciousness  of  crime. 
GUILTLESS,  gilfles,  a.     Innocent,  free 

from  crime.  _     , 

GUILTLESSLY,  gittlee-le,  aa\     Without 

Euilt,  innocently. 
IILTLESSNESS,  gftt'l3fr*3s,  f.    Inno- 
cence, freedom  from  crime. 

GUILTY,  gilt'te,  a.  Justly  chargeable  with 
a  crime,  i*ot  innocent ;  wicked,  corrupt. 

GUINEA,  gin'ne, e.  841.  A  gold  coin  valued 
at  one-and-twenty  shillings. 

GUINEADROPPER,  gin'ne-drop'pux,  a. 
One  who  cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

GUINEAHEN,  gm'ne-hen, «.  A  small  In- 
dian hen.  .     „      _ 

GUINEAPEPPER,  gm%e-^pfeor,  a.  A 
plant ' 

GUINRAPIG,  gfn'ne-plg.  a.  A  small  ani- 
mal with  a  pig's  snout ;  a  kind  of  naval  cadet 
in  an  Easulndtaman. 

GUISE,  gybe,  ».  160,  S41.    Manner,  mien, 
habit ;  practice,  custom,  property ;  external 
•  appearance,  dress. 

GUITAR,  rit-taV,  s.  841.  A  stringed  in- 
strument  of  mosick. 

GULES,  gals,  a.  Red;  a  term  wed  in 
heraldry. 

GULF,  gulf,  #.  A  bay, an  opening  into  land; 
an  abyss,  an  unmeasureapie  depth  ;  a  whirl- 
pool, a  sucking  eddy  ;  any  thing  insatiable. 

GULFY,  gOWe,  a.  Foil  of  gulfs  or  whirl- 
pools. 

To  GULL,  gal,  e.  a.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 
defraud. 

GULL,  gal, «.  A  sea-bird ;  a  cheat,  a  fraud, 
a  trick  ;  a  stupid  animal,  one  easily  cheated. 

GULLC ATCHER,  gul'kitsh-ur,  a.  A  cheat. 

GULLER,  gol'lur,  $.  98.  A  cheat,  an  im- 
poster. 

GULLERY,  gullur-e,  a.  Cheat,  impoatore. 

GULLET,  gillit,  •.  99.  The  throat,  the 
meatpipe. 

To  GULLY,  guile,  cm.  To  ran  with  noise. 

GULLYHOLE,  gulle-hole.  s.  The  hole 
where  the  gutters  empty  themselves  in  the 
subterraneous  sewer. 

GULOSITY,  ga-loa4-te,  s.  Greediness, 
gluttony,  voracity. 

To  GULP,  gulp,  v.  a.  To  swallow  eagerly, 
to  suck  down  without  intermission. 

GULP,  gulp,  s.  As  much  aa  can  be  swal- 
lowed at  once. 

GUM,  gum,  a,  A  vegetable  substance,  dif- 
fering from  a  resin  iu  being  more  viscid,  and 
dissolving  in  aqueous  menstruum* }  the  flesby 
covering  that  contains  tbe  teeth. 

To  GUM,  gum.  v.  a.  To  close  with  gam. 

GUMMINESS,  g&m'me-nis,  s.  The  state  of 

GUM&SwtV,  gom.m6s's4-te,  s.  The  na- 
ture of  gum,  gumminess. 


GUT- 

GUMMOUS,  gum'mds,  a.  1 14.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  sum. 

GUMMY,  gunVme,  a.    Consisting  of  gam, 
of  the  nature  of  gum ;  productive  of  gum ;  ^ 
overgrown  with  gum. 

GUN,  gunf «.  The  general  name  for  fire- 
arms, the  instrument  from  which  shot  is  dis- 
charged by  fire.  , 

GUNNEL,  gon'nil,  s.  99.  Corrupted  from 
Gunwale. 

GUNNER,  gon'nur,  s.  98.  Cannonier,  he 
whose  employment  is  to  manage  the  artillery 
in  a  ship. 

GUNNERY,  gon'nnr-e>  s.  The  science  of 
artillery.  ,      .«     - 

GUNPOWDER,  gun'poi-dur,  s.  The  pow- 
der put  into  guns  to  be  fired. 

GUNSHOT,  gun'shdt,  s.  The  reach  or 
range  of  a  gun. 

GUNSHOT,  gfa'shftt,  a.  Made  by  the  shot 
of  a  gun. 

GUNSMITH,  gun'emfrk,  a.  A  man  whose 
trade  is  to  make  guns. 

GUNSTICK,  g&nlstlk.  s.  The  rammer. 

GUNSTOCK?  run'stok,  s.  The  wood  to 
which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

GUNSTONE,  gun'st&ne,  s.  The  shot  of 
cannon. 

GUNWALE  or  GUNNEL  of  a  ship,  goo/- 
ntL  s.  That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches 
on  either  side  of  the  ship  from  the  half-deck 
to  the  forecastle. 

GURGE,  girje.  #.  Whirlpool,  gulf 

GURGION,  gi/jan.  s.  259.    The  coarser 

part  of  meal,  sifted  from  the  bran. 
To  GURGLE,  guVgl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fall  or 

gush  with  noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle. 


GURNARD,  >     a.  ».     fs.99,    A  kind  of 

GURNET,     \  *urtl,t>  j     sea-fish. 

To  GUSH,  gash,  v.  *.   To  flow  or  rash  out 

with  violence,  not  to  spring  in  a  small  stream, 

but  in  a  large  body ;  to  emit  in  a  copioua 

effluxion. 
GUSH,  gush,  s.  An  emission  of  Uqoor  its  a 

large*  quantity  at  once. 
GUSS&T,  gfls'sit,  s.  99.    Anv  thing  sewed 

on  4t6  cloth,  iu  order  to  strengthen  it. 
GUST,  gfist,  t .  Sense  of  tasting ;  height  of 

perception ;  love,  liking j  turn  of  fancy,  in* 

tellediuai  taste;  a  sudden  violent  blast  ofwiitd. 

GUST^BLE,  gue'ti-bl,  a.  406.  To  be  tasted; 

pleasant  to  the  taste. 
GUSTATION,  gfis-ta'shon,  s.    The  act  of 

GUST^UL,  gostfQl,a.Tastefal,  well-tasted. 

GUSTO,  gus'to, «.  The  relish  of  any  thing, 
tlie  power  by  which 'any  thine  excites  sense* 
tions  iu  the  palate ;  intellectual  taste,  liking. 

GUSTY,  guate,  0.  Stormy,  tempestuous. 

GUT,  vgit,  a.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with 
many  convolutions  from  the  stomach  to  the 
vent;  the  stomach,  the  receptacle  of  food, 
proverbially ;  gluttony,  love  of  gormandiains> 

To  GUT,  got,  c  a.  To  eviscerate,  to  draw  ; 
to  take  our  the  inside ;  to  plunder  of  contents. 

GUTTATfiD,   gatfta-tid,  «. 
with  drops,  bedropped. 

GUTTER,  gaftor,  s.  98.    A  passage 
water. 

To  GUTTER,  gaftor,  a,  a.   To  cat  hi 
hollows. 


HAB 

nor  M7,  n6t  lOO—tobe  171,  tub  179,  b&U 

To  GUTTLE,  gat'tl,  t.  n.  405.  To  feed  lux- 
uriously, to  gormandise.    A  low  word. 
To  GUTTLE,  git' tl,  t .  a.  To  swallow. 
GUTTLER,  gaf  tl-ur,  a.  98.  A  greedy  eater. 
GUTTULOUS,  gut'tsau-lo*,  a.  40g.    In  the 

form  of  O-smoJ)  drop.  . 

GUTTTjKAL,  gfo'tslia-ril,  a.   46S.     Pro- 
in  the  throat,  belonging  to  the  throat. 
.NESS,  g4t/tsho.-r4i-nee,  #.  The 

of  being  gntturaL 

r,  gftrwnrt,  s.  An  herb. 

,  gfa/sl,  v.  k.  405.  To  gorman- 
w  immoderately.   • 
>E,  g&c'zl, «.  c   To  swallow  with 
te  gust 

„ Tift,  gux'ri-nx, «.  A  gormandizer. 

GYBE,tibe,  s.  A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
To  GYBE,  jibe,  *.».  To  sneer,  Jo  taunt 
GYMNASTICALLY,  jlm-nis'te-kil-e,  od. 

Athletically,  fitly  for  strong  exercise. 
GYMNASTIC Kjlm-naVtlk, «,  Relating  to 
afflMsVexercises. 

^  fa  this  word  and  its  relatives  v*e  not  uirfremieat- 
1  y  bear  the  g  hard,  as  In  Gimlet,  for  this  learned  rea- 
eoa,  because  they  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  Fur 
the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  £  in 
Gcnusis,  Oiegropkf,  Geometry,  and  a  thousand  other 
words,  hard,  which  would  essentially  alter  the  sound 
of  oar  language.  *  Mr.  Sheridan  has'  very  properly 


GUI 


tfvoathesoftf  to  Dune  words;  and  Mr.  wares  Is  of 
tbc  same  opinion  whb  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this 


_. j,  bat  doubts  or  the  usage ;  there  can  be 

bo  doubt,  however,  of  the  absnrdHy  of  tab  usage*  and 

of  the  necessity  of  rurbiug  it  as  much  at  possible*— See 

Principles,  Wo.  3*0.     .    . 

GYMNICK,  jun'nlk,  «.  Such  as  practise 
the  aihletick  or  gyiaitastlck  exercises. 

GYHNOSPERMOUS,  jnu-ntaipeVmus,  a. 
Having  the  seeds  naked. 

GYRATION,  jt-r&ahdn,  s.  The  act  of  tam- 
ing any  thing  about. 

GYRE,  jlre,  #.  A  circle  described  by  any 
thing  going  in  an  orbit. 

GYVES,  jWs,  sv  Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 
tT  Mr.  flfcerldan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the  g  in  this 

word  hard;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Dr.  Kenrfck,  and 
Sir. Perry,  with  more  propriety,  make  it  soft  as  I  have 

marked  it.    Mr.  Nares  makes  the  soond  doabtfal: 

hen  thai  majority  of  authorities  and  agreeableness  to 

analogy  have  removed  my  doubts,  and  made  me  alter 

•ny  former  opinion. 

To  GYVE,  jl?e,«.  a.  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 


H. 

HA,  hi,  inter].  An  expression  of  wonder, 
surprise,  sudden  question,  or  sudden  exertion  ; 
an  expression  of  laughter,  wbenoften  repeated. 

HAAK,hake,  t.  A  fish. 
HABERDASHER,  hab'nr-dash-ar,  t.   One 
woo  sells  small  wares,  a  pedlar. 

HABERI>INE,hib-ur-deen',#.  Dried  salt 
cod. 

HABERGEON,  hi-beVje-6n,  #.  Armour  to 

cover  the  neck  and  breast. 

PT  Tab  word  Is  analogically  accented  on  the  second 
ayuakie ;  hot  Johnson,  In  all  the  editions  of  his  Die- 
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— pS&nd  113— Min  406,  this  46t>. 

flooary,  has  the  aeeent  on  the  first,  though  hit  autho- 
rities are  against  him. 

HABILIMENT,   ha-blle-mint,  #.    Dress, 

'    clothes,  garment. 

To  HABILITATE,  ha-bfre-tate,  v.  a.  To 
qualify,  to  entitle. 

HABILITATION,  hl-bft-e-ta'shun,  s.  Qua* . 
Kfication. 

HABILITY,  hi-bll'e>te,  t.  Faculty,  power. 

HABIT,  habit,  s.  State  of  any  thing,  as 
habit  of  body  ;  dress ;  accoutrement ;  habit 
is  a  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  any  thing 
by  frequent  doing ;  custom,  inveterate  use. 

To  HABIT,  habit,  v.  a.  To  dress,  accoutre. 
HABITABLE,  hib'e-ti-bl,  a.    Capable  of 
being  dwelt  in. 

HABIT  ABLENESS,  hab'e-ta-bl-nls, «.  Ca- 
pacity of  being  dwelt  in. 

HABITANCE,  hiVe-tinse,  t.    Dwelling, 

abode.  a    A 

HABITANT,  hab'e-tint,  /.    Dweller,  one 

that  lives  in  any  place. 
HABITATION,  hib-e-ta'sh&n,  s.    The  act 

of  dwelling,  the  slate  of  a  place  receiving 

dwellers  ;  a  place  of  abode,  dwelling. 

HABIT ATOR,  hlbc-ta-tur,   s.    Dweller, 

inhabitant. 

HABITUAL,  hiwbteh'o-il,  o\  461.  Custom- 
ary, aeoostomed,  inveterate. 

HABITUALLY,  hi-bHsh'u-il-e,  ed.  Cus- 
tomarily, by  habit. 

HABITUDE,  hib4-tude,  s.  Familiarity, 
converse,  frequent  intercourse ,  long  custom, 
habit,  inveterate  use ;  the  power  of  doing  any 
thing  acquired  by  frequent  repetition. 

HABNAB,  hib'nib,  ad.  At  random,  at  the 

mercy  of  chance. 
To  HACK,  hik,  v. «.    To  out  into  small 

{rieces,  to  chop  ;  to  speak  unreadily,  or  with 
testation. 
To  HACK,  hak,  v.  *.    To  turn  hackney  or 

prostitute.    M 
HACKLE,  hik'kl,  «.  406.    Raw  silk,  any 

filmy  substance  unspun. 
To  HACKLE,  htk'kl,  e. «,  To  dress  flax. 
HACKNEY,  hik'ne, \s.   A  hired  horse ;  a 
HACK,  hik,  J     hireling,  a  prosti- 

tute ;  any  thing  set  out  for  hire j  much  used, 

common. 
To  HACKNEY,  hlk'ne,  v.  o.    To  practise 

in  one  thing,  to  accustom  to  the  road. 
HAD,  hid.    The  pret  and  part  pass,  of 

Have.  _ 

HADDOCK,  hid'dik,  s.  160.    A  sea  fish  of 

the  cod  kind. 
HAFT,  halt,  $ .  78, 70.    A  handle,  that  part 

of  an  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the  hand. 
To  HAFT,  hift,  e.  a,  To  set  in  a  haft 
HAG,  nig,  t.    A  fury,  a  she-monster;  a 

witch,  an  enchantress  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 
To  HAG,  hag,  e.  a.    To  torment,  to  harass 

with  terrour. 
HAGGARD,  htg'gird,  a.    Wild,  untamed, 

irreclaimable  ;  lean  ;  ugly,  rugged,  deformed. 
HAGGARD,  hag^gird,  #.    Any  thing  wild 

or  irreclaimable ;  a  species  of  hawk. 
HAGGARDLY,  hig'gird-le,  ad.  Deformed- 

ly,  wildly. 

HAGGISH,  haVgUh,  m.  Of  the  nature  of  a 

hag,  deformed,  horrid. 


tot  appearance  when  at  half  increase  or  de- 
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t?  ewftFton,drn,fatt8ftfft 

Td  HAGGLE,  has/gl, r>.  a.  409.    To  eat,  to 

chop,  to  mangle. 
Td  HAGGLE,  hlg'gl, ».  ft.  To  be  tedtas  in 

a  bargain,  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 
HAGGLER,  hig'gl-Irr,  J.  98.  One  that  cttU; 

one  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 
HAH,  ha,  interj.   An  expression  of  some 

sudden  effort. 
HAIL,  hale,*,  ftaoptf  of  rain  froeen  in  their 

falliiit. 
To  HAIL,  hale,  v.  »,  To  pour  down  hail. 
HAIL,  bile,  interj,  A  term  of  /salutation. 
To  HAIL,  hale,  v.  n.  To  salute,  to  call  to. 
HAIL8HOT,  hale'ahot, a.  Small  shot  scat- 
tered Kke  hail. 
HAILSTONE,  hale'stone,  $.    A  particle  or 

Single  hall  of  hail. 
HAILY,  hale,-  ad.  Consisting  of  hall. 
HAIR,  hate,  a.    One  ot  the  common  teaja- 

ments  of  the  body  ;  a.  single  hair ;  any  thmg 

proverbially  small. 
HAIRBRAINED,  haren>ranVl,&  M9.  Wild, 

Irregular. 
HAIRBELL,  hare*be%  a,    The  name  of  a 

flower,  the  hyacinth. 
HAIRBREADTH,  hWbrldtA,  a.    A  very 

small  distance. 
HAIRCLOTH,  hWklfeft,  a.  Staff  made  of 

hair,  very  rough  and  priealy,  worn  sometimes 

in  morthicatiori. 
HAIRLACE,  harelase,  #.    The  fillet  with 

which  the  women  tie  up  their  hair. 
HAIRLESS,  hare1es,a.  Without  hair. 
HAIRINESS,  hi're-nee,  s.    The  state  of 

being  covered  with  hair. 
HAIRY,  ha're,  a.    Overgrown  with  hair; 

consisting  of  hair. 

BAKE,  h&ev  *>  A  kind  of  fish. 
H AKOT,  hak'it,  * .  166.  A  kind  of  fish. 
HALBERT,  hilTburd,  a.  98.    A  battle-ax 
JUrd  on  a  fong  pole. 

HALBERDIER,  hall-bur-deer',  «.  One  who 

Is  armed  with  a  halberd; 
HALCYON,  bal'sbe-ifo,  s .  166.  A  Mrd  that 

is  said  fa  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  is 

always  a  daim  daring  Iter  incnhatidn. 

HALCYON,  haVsbe-an,  a.  357.    Placid, 

5nfet,  still. 
LLE,  hale,  o.  Healthy,  sound,  hearty* 
1bttAI£,hale,oYhawl,«.o.    To  drag  by 
force,  to  poll  violently, 
t^llite  wo»  df  in  flmdliar  liaemee.  Is  eevtaptcd  be* 


yond  recovery  into  haul;  but  solemn  spcakina  still  re 
qenes  tie  tvtvla.  srianA  ray****  wkh  pate  ;  Are  oihfer 
sound  would,  in  this  case  be  gross  and  vulgar.— Si e  7b 
IlmuL 

HAJLER,  halur,  or  hiwl'&r,  a.  98.    He  who 

pulls  and  hales. 
.HALF,  bif, s.  78, 461.  A  moiety,  one  of  two 

equal  parts ;  it  sometimes  has  a  plural  signifi- 
cation when  a  number  is  divided. 
HALF,  hif,  ad.    In  part,  equal. 
HALF-BLOOD,  hlfblud,**.  One  notjwrn 

of  fte  same  father  and  mother. 
HALF-BLOODED,  hafblnd-ed,  a.    Mean, 

degenerate.  m    . 

HALF-FACED,  hlfAste,  a.  36*.    Showing 

onty  part  of  the  face. 
HALF-HEARD,  hifhird,  a.    Imperfectly 

heard. 

HALF-MOON,  hlf-mWn,  t.    The  moon  to 

884 


HALF-PENNY,  ha'peW,  a.    A  coppac 
.    coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny. 

&  this  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  hairier  meml, 
bat  even  what  Is  left  Is  grossly  corrupted  \  aoandhaf 
the  a  as  in  half,  Is  provincial  and  rvstieb. 

HALF-PIKE,  hafpske,*.    ThesmasTpikei 

carried  by  officers. 
HALF-SEAS-OVER,  hatfaee-o'vir,  a.    A 

proverbial  expression  for  one  far  advanced.  It 

is  commonly  used  of  one  haW-drun*. 
HALF-SPHERE,  hJfaffce,  #.  Hemisphere, 
HALF-STRAINED,  hifttran'd,  a     Halt 

bred,  imperfect. 
HALF-SWORD,  ha*aord,#.  Close  fighL 
HALF-WAY,  hiPwa,  ad.  In  the  middle. 
HALF-WIT,  hlfwit,  #.    A  blockhead,  a 

foolish  fellow. 

HALIBUT.  hol1e-bfit,  «.  A  soft  of  fish. 
HALIMASS,  h6Tle-m4s,  r.    The  feast  of 
All-souli. 

HA£ltfJOtJ9,  lrf4taft'v-as,  axf.  46t.  Va- 
porous, famous. 

HALL,  hill,  a.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  manor*, 
house,  so  called  because  in  it  were  held  courts 
tbr  the  tenants ;  the  public  room  of  a  corpo- 
ration ,  the  first  large  room  at  the  entrance  of 
a  house. 

HALLELUJAH,  hal-le-loo'ya,  a.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord !  A  song  of  thanksgiving. 

HALLOO,  hil-loo',  interj.  A  word  of  a*v» 
couragement  when  dogs  are  let  loose  on  their 
game. 

To  HALLOO,  hal-loo',  v. ».  To  cty  as  after 
the  dogs. 

To  HALLOO,  hal-loo7,  v.  a.  To  encourage* 
with  shouts ;  to  ehase  with  shouts ;  to  caH  or 
shout  to. 

To  HALLOW,  fcarlo,  *>.  *  To  consecrate, 
to  make  holy  ;  to  reverence  as  holy,  as.  Hal- 
lowed by  thy  name ! 

Iyer,  we  sometimes 
oaoaneed  like  thaS 
.  ts  front  not  attend- 
ing to  the  distinction  made  by  syllabication  between 
the  tingle  and  doable  I:  the  double  I  in  the  same  syl- 
lable deepens  the  a  to  the  broadest  soaud,  as1  fn  isu  > 
hot  whea  one  of  the  liquids  is  carried  off  to  the  next 
Syllable,  the  a  has  its  short  and  slender  soond,  aa 
tai-iow  :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  hall  and  kmi* 
low,  etc.— See  Principles,  No.  85. 

HALLUCINATION,  h4M&.se-na/ahan,  a. 

Errour,  blunder,  mistake. 
HALM,  hiwm,  a.  Straw. 

|3*  This  h  Dr.  Johr.soii*s  pronnndatloa  of  this  word. 

HALO,  ha'lo,  s.  A  red  circle  round  the  son 

or  rooou. 
HALSER,  haw's&r,  a.    A  rope  less  than  a 

cable. 
To  HALT,  halt,  v.  a.    To  limp,  to  be  lama; 

to  stop  in  a  march  ;  to  hesitate,  to  stand  dav 

bious  ;  to  (ail,  to  falter. 
HALT,  hilt,  a.  Lame,  crippled. 
HALT,  bait,  s.    The  act  at  limping,  th* 

manner  of  limping ;  a  stop  in  a  inarch. 
HALTER,  hal'tftr,  s.  He  who  linpa. 
HALTER,  hal'tir,  a.  A  rope  to 

factors ;  a  cord,  a  strong  string. 
To  HALTER,  hiltuY,  «.  a.  To  bind  with  m 

cord ;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 
ToHALVE,  fcav,  *.«u78.    To  divide 

two  parts 


ty  Ta  pronouncing  the  LdrsTa  Prayer,  ^ 
hear  use  parttdple  <%f  tms  ward  uroaous 
of  the  word  to  BoWm.    This  arises  froi 
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HALVES,  hiVx,  *.  Maral  of  Half. 
HALVES,  hive,  iafeiy.    An  expression  by 

which  any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  shore. 
HAM,  him, s.    The  Up,  the  hinder  part  of 

the  articulation  of  ibe  thigh  «  the  ttfgh  of  a 

larvae  ftJftW An 

HAMLET,  hlmalt,  *.  «0.  A  small  village. 

HAMMFFj  heVmnr, «.  98.  The  instrument, 
coneisting  of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head, 
with  which  any  thing  is  forced  or  driven, 

HAMMERCLOTft,  ham'm0r-cl6cfc,  «.   The 
cloth  upon  the  seat  of  the  coach-box. 
t?  A  crWck  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  the 
-       -  '        of  thj»  word,  which  wtdowrt 


Joirv  or  uu» 
r  JsVtkmari 


,es: 


«*  When  coaches  aod  charipts  were  Ant  ietsedactd, 
"mm  avegal  snwnaon  eaad  to  load  the  parrtafe  »Mf 
M  provision*  for  the  family  when  they  came  to  Lon- 
*  Saw.  lie  JWawr,  «ov*red  with  a  cloth,  was  » 
M  convenient  repository,  sod  a  seat  for  the  coachman. 
"  *Wn  was  afterwords  converted  Into  a  boa.  Hammmr. 
is  therefore  vary  oaveeMs;  a  aornapMas  pi 


U  «Jh«  oeitrnrtoa  jd#  this  mm*  vera  arer}*  snandto  X 
•  fjftoanfe  apon,  1  ahoahl  »<**»>#  *»*  as  the  seat  of  ipe 
cotjehataa  H  ws*  boarded,  bo*  aJpu«[  Ilka  a  Aa«MnocA> 
•be  w/ofd  Jarsfher  a  corruption  of  Aommacjwrfera. 

ToHAMMERfhim'jnJir,*.*.  To  Jxsa^wijh 
a  hwsMwr ;  -to  ***e  m  form  with  a  hammer > .to 
work  in  the  mind,  to  contrive  by  uitcjlftCtual 


To  HAMMER  ham'mnr.  v.  n.  To  work,  to 

he  busy ;  to  be  in  ajptajton. 
HAMMEBE8,  hWmur-rur#  *.     Re  who 

work*  wjtji  %  hemnirr. 
BAMMERHAftpjiam'mfkr-hlri,!!,   tfjtd* 

bard  with  much  hammering.  ^ 

HAMMOCJ^  hta'mfik,  s,  100.  A  swinging 

To  HiChWc»,hlmp,ur,  «. a.  To  shackle,  to 
^oirigle;  to  irnwuo  5  *  perplex,  to  embar- 
rass ;  to  pat  in  a  hamper. 

HAMSTBIhK*,  WU»>tr|ngf  *>  1>e  teitfoopf 

To  HAMSTRING,  Mrtrtrfaf  •»  * ;  P«* 
and  port.  post.  Hamstrung.  To  lame  by  cut- 
ting the  tendon  of  the  ban. 

H  AN  APER,  hini-pjr,  *>  09.  A  treasury,  an 

HAND,  hind,  a.  That  metayer  of  the  body 
which  teaches  from  the  wrist  to  the  angers' 
tmd  \  measure  of  tour  inches ;  aide,  ngbt  or 
left;  pert,  quarter;  ready  payment;  rate, 
price :  workmanship,  power  or  a£t  of  manufac- 
turing or  making ;  act  of  receiving  any  thing 
ready  to  one's  band  ;  reach,  nearness,  as,  at 
hand,  within  reach,  state  of  being  in  prepaid 
tion ;  cards  held  at  a  game;  that  which  is  used 
1a  opposition  to  another ;  transmission,  con- 
veyance; possession,  power;  rjeesaureof  the 
bridle;  asethod  of  government,  discipline,  re- 
ettaiiit;  hdloence,  amaagsment;  that  whfch 
persbfms  the  oftca  of  a  band  in  pointing ; 
Mat  person  employed  ;  giver  and  receiver ; 
t^worhsaan,  a  sailor ;  form  or  cast  of  writing.— 


^^       _ expectation, 

etadi.— To*be liana  andCfiove, to  be  intimate 

•ad  fcmaiar.  ^ 

To  BLAND,  bind,  «.  a.    To  give  or  transmit 
with  the  hand ;  to  guide  or  lead  bv  the  hand ; 

28ft 


toaelee,  to  Up  hands  on;  to  transmit  m  socf 
cessiea,  so  deliver  down  from  one  to  another. 
..Hand  h)  ajyscb  eaad  in  composition  for  that 
which  is  awiageahle  by  the  hand,  as  an  hand- 
saw ;  or  borne  in  the  hand,  as  a  handbarrow, 

HAND-B  ASSET,  hind'bis-kfc,  r,  A  port- 
able  haaket. 

HANP-BELL,  banti'bel,  *.  AheUfongby 
the  hand. 

HAND-BREADTH,  hind 'bred/a,  r.  A  spajce 
equal  te  the  breadth  of  the  band. 

HANDED,  hah'd&l,  a.  With  hands  joined. 

ZANDER,  hin'dur,  $.  Transmitter,  con- 
veyor In  s accession. 

jHANDFAST.  hindfist,  s.  Hold,  custody. 

HANDFUL,  hand'itl,  a.  As  much  as  the 
hand  can  gripe  or  contain ;  a  small  number  or 

H^ND-^AtLOP,  hand'gal-lnp, «.    A  slow 

'HA?^^.  bto4'gftA,  «.    A  gnn  wielded 

by  the  hand. 
HANDICRAFT,  baVJe-krlft,  h    Manual 

occapatfon* 
HANDICRAFTSMAN,  hin'de-kMfe-m&i, 

a>89.  A  manufactuier,  opeawpjoyed  in  mwmai 

occupation*    .      .    , 
HANDUY,  Mn di-li,  a,    Withshijl,  wiOi 

deiterity. 

HANPIN£S99  b*n<iA.a*>,  a,    h>adin^#st 

HAMl>i$QftK,  biadi-wirit,  t.  Work  af 
the  baud,  prod  pet  of  labour,  manufacture. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  hlntfkir-tshlf,  s.  A 
piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the  face  or 
cover  the  neck. 

To  HANDUS*  hin'dl,  v.c  40?.  To  tovch.W 
feel  with  the  hand  ;  to  manage,  to  wield,  to 
make  familiar  to  the  band  by  frequent  touch* 
ing ;  to  treat  in  discourse ;  to  deal  with,  to 
practise ;  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  to  practise  upon, 
to  do  with. 

HANDLE,  han'dl,  s.  406.  That  part  of  any 
thing  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand  ;  that  of 
which  use  is  made. 

HANDLESS,  handles,  a.   Withont  a  hand. 

HANDMAID,  hind  made,  s.  A  maid  that 
waits  at  hand. 

HANDMILL>nandtoil,*.  A  mill  mored  by 
the  hand. 

HANDS  OFF,  nand«-6f»,  inter}.  A  rnlgar 
phrase  for  Keep  off,  forbear. 

HANDSAILS,  hlnd'sals,  f .  9ails  managed 
by  the  hand. 

flANPSAW.  hand'siw,  $.  A  saw  manage- 
able by  tbe  hand. 

HANDSEL,  han'aft,  s.  The  first  net  of  using 
any  thing,  the  first  act  of  any  thine,  the  first 
act  of  sale,  the  money  taken  for  the  first  sale. 

To  HANDSEL  hin'sil,  v. «.  To  use  or  do 
any  thing  the  prst  time, 

HANDSOME*  htn'sum,  a,  beautiful,  grace- 
ful ;  elegant ;  ample,  liberal,  as.  a  handsome 
fortune ;  gaaesoas,  noble,  aj,  a  handsome  ac- 

tion.  .     .      , 

HANPSLO^ELV,  hia'sim-le,  ad.    ReanU- 

filly,  gracefully  ;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  liberally, 

generously. 
H  ANDSOMENES8^4n'sftm-nes,  #.  Beanty9 

H^ND Vl^^ndrW,  f ,  A  vioe  to  bold 
small  work  in. 
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HANDWRITING,  ha^-H'dng,  s.    A  cast 

or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand. 

HANDY,  hftn'de, «.  Executed  or  performed 
by  the  hand  ;  ready,  dexterous,  skilful,  con- 
venient. .     .      ,        m     _ 

HANDYDANDY,  hin'de-d4n de,  #.  A  play 
in  which  children  change  hands  and  places. 

To  HANG,  hang,  c.a.409.  preter.  and  part. 
pom.  Hanged  or  Hung,  anciently  Hung.  To 
suspend;  to  fasten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
sustained,  not  below,  but  above;  to  place 
without  any  solid  support;  to  choak  and  kill 
by  suspending  by  the  neck ;  to  delay,  to  show 
aloft ;  to  decline ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  a« 
in  some  directions  to  be  moveable ;  to  furnish 
with  ornaments  or  draperies  fastened  to  the 
wall. 

To  H  ANO,  hing,  *.  n.  To  be  suspended,  to 
be  supported  above,  not  below ;  to  dangle,  to 
rest  upon  by  embracing ;  to  hover,  to  impend  ; 
to  be  compact  or  united  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  hi 
suspense,  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  ;  to 
be  delayed,  to  linger ;  to  be  dependent  on  ;  to 
be  fixed  ot  suspended  with  attention  ;  to  have 
a  steep  declivity;  to  be  executed  by  the 
halter ;  to  decline,  to  tend  down. 

HANGER,  hangfe,  s.  409.  That  by  which 
any  thing  hangs,  as,  the  pot-hangers. 

HANGER,  blng'&r,  «.  96.    A  short  broad 

sword.  *  •  ■    mm  *  .     . 

HANGER-ON,    hangMir-oV,    s.     A  de- 
pendant.        .     „  •       • 
HANGING,  hinging,  •.  410.  Drapery  hong 

or  fastened  against  the  waits  of  rooms. 
HANGING,  h4ngi!ng,  parr.  a.    Foreboding 
death  by  the  halter ;  requiring  to  be  punished 
by  the  halter. 
HANGMAN,  hing/min,  *.  88.  The  public*: 

executioner. 
HANK,  hlngk,  t.  A  skein  of  thread 

To  HANKER,  hingk'&r,  t>.  a.  To  long  im- 
portunately. 

HA'NT,  hl'nt,  80.  For  Has  not,  or  Have 
not. 

HAP,  hip,  #.  Chance,  fortune ;  that  which 
happens  by  chance  or  fortune;  accident, 
casual  event,  misfortune.  * 

H  AP-H  AZ  ARD,  hip-haVurd,  «.88.  Chance, 
accident. 

To  HAP,  hip,  v.  a.  To  come  by  accident, 
to  fallout,  to  happen. 

HAPLY,  hiple,  ad.  Perhaps,  perad  venture, 
it  roav  be ;  by  chance,  by  accident. 

HAPLESS,  hiplls,a.  Unhappy,  unfortu- 
nate, luckless.     , 

To  HAPPEN,  hap'p'n,  v.  a.  40S.  To  fall 
out  by  chance,  to  come  to  pass ;  to  light  ou  by 
accident.  .    , 

HAPPILY,  hip'pe-le,  ad.  Fortunately, 
luckily,  successfully  ;addressfully,  gracefully, 
without  labour  ;  in  a  state  of  felicity. 

HAPPINESS,  hip'pe-nfis,  t.  Felicity,  state 
in  which  the  desires  are  satisfied  ;  good  lock, 
good  fortune. 

HAPPY,  hip'pe,  a.  In  a  state  of  felicity ; 
lucky,  successful,  fortunate;  addressful,  ready. 

HARANGUE,  hi-iang1,  #.  $»7.  A  speech, 
a  popular  oration. 

To  HARANGUE,  hi-rang*,  v.  n.  To  make 

HaItU  NGUER,  hi-ring'fir,  s.  An  orator,  a 
poblick  speaker. 
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To  HARASS,  hirls,  «.  o>  *To  weary,  to 
fatigue. 

HARASS,  heVas,  #.  Waste,  disturbance. 

HARBINGER,  haVbfa-jur,  f .  A  forerunner, 
a  precursor. 

HARBOUR,  haVbur,  s.  S14.  A  lodging,  a 
place  of  entertainment ;  a  port  or  baveu  for 
shipping  ;  an  asylum,  a  shelter. 

To  HARBOUR,  haVb&r,  v.  «.  To  receive 
entertainment,  to  sojourn. 

To  HARBOUR,  hlrbur.  v.  a.  To  entertain, 
to  permit  to  reside ;  to  shelter,  to  secure. 

HARBOURAGE,  hlrbur-aje,  #.  90.  Shelter, 
entertainment.       .... 

HARBOURER,  hlr'bur-ur, «.  98.  One  that 
entertains  another.  . 

H  ARBOURLESS,  haVbur-lls,  a.  Without 
harbour. 

HARD,  hard,  a.  78.  Firm,  resisting  pene- 
tration or  separation  ;  difficult,  not  easy  to  the 
Intellect ;  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  pain- 
ful, distressful,  laborious ;  cruel,  oppressive, 
rigorous ;  sour,  rough,  severe ;  insensible,  un- 
touched ;  unhappy,  vexatious ;  vehement, 
keen,  severe,  as,  a  bard  winter ;  unreasonable, 
unjust ;  forced,  not  easily  granted  ;  austere  ; 
rough,  as  liquids ;  harsh,  stiff,  constrained  ; 
not  plentiful,  not  prosperous;  avaricious, 
faultily  sparing. 

HARD,  hard,  ad.  Close,  near,  as,  hard  by ; 
diligently,  laboriously,  incessantly  ;  uneasily, 
vezatiously,  distressfully  ;  fast,  nimbly  ;  with 
difficulty ;  tempestuously,  boisterously. 

HARDBOUND,  hird'bound, «.  Costive. 

To  HARDEN,  hlr'd'n,  v.  a.  10S.  To  make 
hard  ;  to  confirm  in  effrontery,  to  make  impu- 
dent ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness,  to  make  ob- 
durate; to  make  insensible,  to  stupify;  to 
make  firm,  to  endue  with  constancy. 

HARDENER,  heVd'n-ur,  t.  One  that  makes 
anv  thing  hard. 

HAftDFAVOURED^lni'A-var'dja.Coarae 
of  feature.  ' 

HARDHANDED,  hird1ian-ded,  a.  Coane, 
mechanick.  • 

HARDHEAD,  hard'h&l,  *,  Clash  of  heads  ; 
a  hard  contest 

HARDHEARTED,  hlrd-hart'Sd,  a.  Cruel, 
inexorable,  merciless,  pitiless. 

HARDHEARTEDNESS,  bird-hart'ld-ne*, 
s.  Cruelty,  want  of  tenderness. 

H ARDIHEAD,  har'de-hfl,        )  *.  Stovt- 

HARDIHOOD,  haVde-hud,  S07.  J  neas, 
bravery.    Obsolete. 

HARDIMENT,  haVde-mlnt,  s.  Courage, 
stoutness,  bravery,  act  of  bravery. 

HARDINESS,  haVde-n£s,  #.  Hardship, 
fatigue;  stoutness,  courage,  bravery ;  effron- 
tery, confidence. 

HARDLABOURED,  hard-la'buVd,  a.  36*. 
Elaborate,  studied-.  ,  - 

HARDLY,  bardie,  ad.  With  difficulty,  not 
easily;  scarcely,  scant;  grudgingly;  severe* 
ly;  rigorously,  oppressively;  harshly;  not 
tenderly*  not  delicately. 

HARDMOUTHED,  hard-mouWd',  a.  Dis- 
obedient to  the  rein,  not  sensible  of  the  bit. 

HARDNESS,  hanftnit .  «.  Power  of  resist. 
ance  in  bodies  ;  difficulty  to  be  understood  ; 
difficulty  to  be  accomplished ;  scarcity,  pe- 
nury; obscurity,  prtA' 
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harshness  of  look  j  keenness,  vehemence  of 
weather  or  seasons  i  cruelty  of  temper,  savage- 
ries*, harshness ;  faulty  parsimony*  stingmess. 

HARDOCK,  haVdok,  t.  I  suppose  the 
amine  with  Burdock. 

HARDS,  birds,  ».  The  refuse  or  coarser 
part  of  flax* 

HARDSHIP,  bird'sbip,  #.  Injury,  oppres- 
sion ;  inconvenience,  fatigue. 

HARDWARE,  hlrd'ware,  ».  Manufactures 

of  metal.  m  »      '  ,         A  . 

HARDWAREMAN,  bird'ware-man,  t.  A 
maker  or  seller  of  metalline  manufactures. 

HARDY,  hiVdl,  a.  Bold,  brave,  stout, 
daring ;  strong,  hard,  firm. 

HARE,  hare,  f .  A  small  quadruped,  re- 
markable for  timidity,  vigilance,  and  fecun- 
dity ;  a  constellation* 


H  ARMONIOUSNESS,  bir-mo<ne-&s-nis,  #. 

Proportion,  mosicalness. 
ToH  ARMONIZE^r/mo.nke,».a.To  adjust 

in  fit  proportions. 

HARMONY,  harmo-ne, *.  Tbe  just  adap- 
tation of  one  part  to  another  ;  just  proportion 
of  sound  5  concord,  correspondent  sentiment. 

HARNESS,  biVnes,  f.  Armour,  defensive 
furniture  of  war ;  the  traces  of  draught-horses, 
particularly  of  carriages  of  pleasure. 

To  HARNESS,  hariies,  t/.  a.  To  dress  in 
armour ;  to  fix  borses  in  their  traces. 

HARP,  harp,  s.  A  lyre,  an  instrument 
strong  with  wire  and  struck  with  the  fiuger; 
a  constellation. 

To  HARP,  harp,  v.  a.  To  play  on  the  harp ; 
to  touch  any  passion  j  to  dweu  vexatiously  on 
one  subject. 


B%8iBEfi&S&, ..    A  bh*  flower  ct\  HARP**,  hfc'pir,  .. «.    A  player  on  the 

the  bell  shape. 
HAREBRAINED,  bareibran,d, «.  Volatile, 


unsettled,  wild. 
HAREFOOT,  hAre'fflt,  t.  A  bird;  an  herb. 
HARELIP,  harelip,  t.    A  fissure  in  the 

upper  lip  with  want  of  substance. 
HARESEAR,  hte'ttr,  s.  A  plant. 
HARIER,  har*re-or,  «.     A  dog  for  hunting 


tj  Either  we  spelling  or  the  |j-oaanclaUon  of  this 
word  sBKMld  be  altered.    The  tpellmg  necessarily  re- 
oalres  the  a  long,  as  In  hare;  and  the  pronunciation 
•eaaaads  (he  r  to  be  doubled.    Tbe  most  rational  al- 
teration would  be  to  ptoooottee  it  with  the  a  long,  and 
to  let  tbe  otter   pronunciation  be  considered  as  the 
laagasgeoi  the  stabl*  and  the  field.— See  Leash. 
Co  HARK,  hark,  v.  a.  To  listen. 
HARK, bark,  iacerj.  list!  bear!  listen! 
H  ARL,  hirl, «.   The  filaments  of  flax ;  any 
filamentous  substance. 


HAI&ING  IRON,  hai'pfag  I'orn,  *.  A 
bearded  dart  wi  th  a  line  fastened  to  the  handle* 
with  which  whales  are  struck  and  caught. 

HARPOONER,  hir-po-neer',  t.  He  that 
throws  the  harpoon. 

HARPOON,  harpoon',  s.  A  harping  iron. 

HARPSICHORD,  harp'se-kord,  ».  A  musi- 
cal instrument. 

HARPY,  har'pe,  t.  The  harpies  were  a  kind 
of  birds  which  had  the  faces  of  women,  and 
foul  long  claws,  very  filthy  creatures ;  a  raven- 
ous wretch.  _  ,     «        .  .       . 

HARQUEBUSS,  hirW-bus  *.  A  handgun. 

HARQUE3USSIER,  hAr-kwi-bus-seeV,  #. 
*75*  One  armed  *Uh  a  harquebuss. 

HARRIDAN,  haVre-din,  ».  A  decayed 
strumpet.  ....  «... 

HARROW,  haYrA,  *.  A  frame  of  timber* 
crossing  each  other,  and  se.t  with  teeth. 


HARLEQUIN  hlrtirkln, «.  416.A  buffoon  I  tj^SSSw^E^Tt^.  "fo  br«k  with 

jacapodding.  «..,.*■.  **»  •♦'•»*    •"  »»»  »»■»«  -  *"  invade,  to  harass 

HARLOT,  harlot,  «.  166.     A  whore,  a 


HARL&TRY,  hartut-ri,  s.    The  trade  of  a 
harlot,  fornication ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a 


TTinniini 

HARM,  harm, «.  Injury,  crime,  wickedness ; 
ndsebief,  detriment,  hurt. 

To  HARM,  harm,  v.  a.  To  hurt,  to  injure. 

HARMFUL,  harmful,  «.  Hurtful,  mis- 
chievous. 

HARMFULLY,  harm'iol-c,  «d.   Hurtfully, 

HARatT&EiNESS,  harn/fb-nes,  s  Hurt- 
fulness,  miscbJevousness. 

HARMLESS,  barmles,  a.  Innocent,  innox- 
ious, not  hurtful ;  unhurt,  undamaged. 

HARMLESSLY,  harmlis-le,**.  Innocently, 
without  hurt,  without  crime.       , 

.HARMLESSNESS,  harmles-iA,  t .  Inno- 
cence, freedom  from  injury  or  hurt. 

HARMONICA!^  har-moVe-kin*.  Adapt- 

HARMONICK,hir-mon1k,506.i  ed  to 
each  other,  musical* 

HARMONIOUS,  har-mo'ne-QS,  a.  Adapted 
to  each  other,  having  the  parts  proportioned 
to  each  other;  misical, 

HARMONIOUSLY,  haMno'ne-ls-le,  ad. 
With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to 
__.v  ^.v^  mnjicaiij,  with  ooncord  of  sounds 


to  strip,  to  lay  waste ;  to  invade,  to  harass 
with  incursions ;  to  disturb,  to  put  iuto  com- 
motion. *,m 

H  ARROWER.  hir'ro-ur,*.  He  who  harrows; 
a  kind  of  hawk. 

To  HARRY,  hiVre,  e.o.  To  tease,  to  ruffle ; 
in  Scotland  it  signifies  to  rob,  plunder,,  or  op- 
press. 

HARSH,  harsh,  a.  Austere,  rough;  sour ; 
rough  to  the  ear ;  crabbed,  morose  y  peevish  ; 
rugged  to  the  touch  ;  onpleasing,  rigorous. 

HARSHLY,  harshle,«d.  Sourly,  austerely 
to  the  palate  *,  with  violence,  in  opposition  to 
gentleness ;  severely,  morosely,  crabbedly  ; 
ruggedly  to  the  ear. 

HARSHNESS,  hinh'nes,  t.  Sourness,  au- 
stere taste  ;  roughness  to  the  ear }  ruggedness 
to  the  touch  ;  crabbedness,  peevishness. 

HART,  hirt,  t .  A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind, 
the  male  of  tbe  roe. 

HARTSHORN,  hartshorn,  s.  Spirit  drawn 

from  bom.  _  ... 

HARTSHORN,  hartsMrn,  f .  An  herb. 

HARVEST,  harVest, «.  Tbe  season  of  reap- 
ing and  gathering  the  corn ;  the  corn  ripened, 
gathered!,  and  iuned  ;  the  product  of  labour. 

HARVEST-HOME,  hiV vest-home,  s.  The 
song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the  mast  made 
for  having  inned  the  harvest ;  the  oprmftnsit/ 
of  gathering  treasure, 


HAT  HAU 

HARVUT.IABB,  alA4tt-li>*,  *.    T> 

I  lead  reaper  ■(  the  livviil 
HARVE8TRB,  hiVvos-tis,  «.     One  who 

works  It  Ihe  hardest. 

HABVaWTMAN,  hiVreat-nitn,  *.    A  la- 


HAg,  hia,  j.  The  third  parson  singular  ■ 
shtterbToHarr. 

»-|VF.lii«.trt.i«>Li*.™U!i  •dopMdl 
tkc  iimfomul  iW  latent™  Miliur  of  Ikr  phUsiapl 
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rti.l  fii*,  when  at  taeeeeliiii  word  fc» 
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sioldtd  JmtlHwaiKl;  sail  is  Iht  Unplnf  soapA  linM 

tbs  ami  «•»«*»  w«  p»«  "f  o"  i»«i»»c«i  ■"»)  reqwl'w 

Mjm  tliirlftin  DMilmpLilitH.lt  any,  win  in  «IJ 

To  HASH.  ht*h,  «.  o.  To  mint*,  to  chop 
*  l«  small  pieces,  mid  mingle. 

.  si—     '    - 

HARL_.,  v_ ,, 

bog,  wilh  the  windpipe  and  pail 

HASP,  hasp,  f,  TO.  A  clasp  folded  oTer  • 
Staple,  and  fattened  an  with  a  padlock. 

To  HASP,  bifp,  o,  «.  To  shut  with  a  haip. 

HASSOCK,  hie'sik,  t.  166.  A  thick  mat 
on  which  ajon  kneel  at  ohmch. 

HAST,  hi**.   The  aacoad  perwminjTUM  of 

HASTE,  hlite,  «.  74.    Hurry, J    -'- 

hlsaess,  pmnpiUdoa  i  patina. 
To  HASTE,  hlite,  4TSL  »i.i 
To  HASTEN,  blSm,  4M. 

in  a  burrv  ;  to  man  wltti 
To  HASTE,  hlite,      )o.«.  473.    To  push 
To  HASTEN,  him,   f      forward,  to  urge 

an.  to  precipitate. 
HASTF.NER,lia/sn-nr,  t.M.Ona  that  hastens 

othturtet. 
HA9TILY,hai'tc-li,«.  In  a  hairy,  speedily, 

nimbly,  quickly  ;  rashly,  precipitately  ;  pat- 

aiomtcly,  with-  rebesjmce, 
HASTINESS,  hlale-nia,  «.    Haste,  speed  ; 

Iwir J  .precipitation ,  angry  tetliiwsa,  pWop* 

HASTINOs"ehij'tinps  «.    P«as*  that  come 

HASTY,  Murte,  a.  Quick,  speedy ;  paeslon- 

»ie,  Tenement ;  raih,  precipitaic;  early  ripe. 
HASTY-PUDDING .  bW-pfid'ing,  *,     A 

pudding  made  of  milk  aud  flour  boiled  quick 

together, 
HAT,  hit,  *.  74.  A  oornr  for  the  bead. 
HATB4ro,b4nfo4,>,w9.    AatriBgUad 

round  Ibe  b*L 
HATCA9E,UtaiM,l.    A  slight  box  for  a 

To  HATCH,  hatsh,  e.  a,  To  produce  young 
fiuroigD ;  taqajefaag  the  era  by  incubation; 
to  form  by  meditation,  to  contrive ,  to  shade 
by  lin»  in  drawing  Of  engraifiRg, 

Jo  HATCH,  htuk,  t>.  a.  To  be  in  lh«  state 
of  growing  quick  i  (o  be  in  a  state  of  «d  r*iu» 
towards  effect. 

PATCH,  Utah, a,  A  b»od  fwWrt  frop 
*•«!;.  W"  act  of  etclqftoa  (jom  the  egg 
the  dlklpun,  dlacorerji  the  half-door;  in 
the  plural,  the  doom  or  pgeiiingt  hy  which  |hey 


of  ignominy,  porerty,  or  depression. 
To  HATCHEL,  htk\l,  v-  a.  To  beat  lax  to 

■  ■  to  separate  the  fbnrai  from  the  brittle  pail. 
HATCHEL,  hik/hl,  I.  The  instrument  with 

which  flai  ii  beaten. 
HATCHELLEB,  blktl-ftr,  *.    A  beater  of 


HATCHMENT,  hatsh'me'nt,  *.    Armorial 

escutcheon  placed  oier  a  door  at  ■  funeral. 
HATCHWAY,  hitihVa,  i.    The  way  ore* 

)  HATE,  hits,  e.  a.  T4.     To  detest,  to  (ib- 

3  ATE,  hAte,  a.  Malignity,  ^testation, 
ATEFUL,  bitp'fol,  a.  That  which  causes 

"lorrepce;    odious,    abhontnt,    majigiuutt, 

HATEFUliY,  blt«'fnl-e,   aa".    Odtomly, 

abominably :  mallgnantlv.  m>liciipUll,T, 
HATEFUI>JESS,hate,fal-nk,  j.    Odiout> 

HATEH,hli'tnr,..B8.  Ono  ttiat  hatei. 
HATH,  hath.    Tie  third  penon  singular  of 
the.eib'1'oHa.e;  now  aeldoai  Died  but  m 


HATRED,  hatrM,  s.  Hate,  ill-will,  malhr- 

T»  iJATTEB,  hitter,  t.  a.    To  banut,  tp 

HATTER,  hletnr,  s.  08.  A  maker  of  bate, 
HATTOCK,  hlnok. «.  1M.  A  shook  of  con. 
HAUBERK,  htw'Mrk.  a.  111.    A  coat  of 
rawJL 

'o  HAVE,  bar,  p.  a.  71 ;  fret,  and  part, 
poa.  Had.  Tn  oany,  to  wear  ;  to  potwu'; 
to  obiatn,  to  enjoy  ;  to  contain ;  to  be  a  bos- 
band  or  wife  to  another  ;  it  is  arott  owd  in 
EngHsh,  at  in  other  Europnn  languagei.  a* 

thai  pnterpaifcct,  and  Had  .the  prate  rplu|wr- 
fast^-Haira  at,  or  with,  fa  an  expretwou  de- 
aoting  renlation  to  nuke  tame  attempt. 

HAVEN,  hfcV»,*.lM.  A  port,  a  harbonr, 
a  laft  tuiijn  Cm  thlpt  \  a  shelter,  an  asjthsm. 

HAVER,  hir^a,  >.  SS.  Poteasior,  holder. 

HA  UGH,  hi-,  i.  A  IHlla  maadaw  lying  Irs 

tJrTkis"       -  -       -    - 


laetsgata, 

HADGHT,  biwt,  t,  Haaehlr, 
HAUGHTILY,  hlwtc-U,  ad.  Preadly, 
HA^HTINE«a,blw'li-ne*,..  Pride 
HAUGHTY,  Hart*,  •,  «-.   P-Wtl,  * 

wsolcot,   airogaut,    ppnlenintuous ;    Bn 
great. 
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HAVIN©,  laivtng,  «.  Poaaewiott,  estate, 
fomne  ;  the  act  u»  state  o£  possessing ;  be- 
haviour, regularity. 

HAYIOUR»  have-fir,  a.  Conduct,  manners. 
To  HAUL,  hiwl,  r.  a.   To  pull,  to  draw,  to 

drag  by  violence. — See  Male. 

g^Tbiaword  It  Id  more  frequent  aw  than  the  word 
To  MmU,  and  seems  In  have  a  shade  of  difference  in 
Ha  meaning.  To  hale  Kemi  to  staaify  tha  forcing  or 
dMKfiaff  of  *  jwraw;  and  to  Sort,  the  forcing  or 
ihiajglni  <*  «  <***ev  uui  is  generally  used  in  Ma  be- 
alneaav  or  on  ludicrous  occasions  to  a  person,  as,  To 
pail  and  kaui  one  about 

HAUL,  hawl,  a.  Puff,  violence  in  dragging. 
HAUM,  baron*  a.  213.   Straw. 
HAUNCH,  hintsh»  a.  214.    The  thigh,  the 

bind  hip  ;  the  rear„  the  hind  part. 
To  HAUNT,  hint,  t?.  a.  To  frequent,  to  be 
■web  about  any  place  v§  person ;  it  is  used 
JafXpiemly  iii  an  dl  sense  of  one  that  comes 
unwelcome ;  it  u  emiueutly  used  of  appa- 
riiioii*. 

£7"  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  tree 
■oaod  tUl  a  late  dramatic  piece  made  its  appearance, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  the  tan- 
gowge  spnhvn  haif  frcentuty,  was,  by  seme  speakers, 
eatted  the  BmwnU*  Vtmer.  This  wa»  eertaialy  the 
iaspm  vnav  eft  of  eesue  crltiek  in  the  language ;  foe  a 
clefs)  eosjupum  speaker  woald  undoubtedly  have  pro* 
ueaneed  lee  ou  as  in  aumt,  Jaunt,  Sec.  as  it  had 
always  been  pronomuvd  In  the  Drummer,  or  the 
Hammed  Bouse.  That  this  pronunciation  is  agree- 
esse  •»  sttsnogy,  ate.  IfriBKiuiej,  No.  214. 

To  HAUNT,  hint,  v.  n.    To  be  much  about, 

to  srppeae  freqaonny. 
HAUNT,  bint,  a.    Plaet>  in  which  one  is 

freoaetidy  found  j  habit  of  being  a  a  certain 

piece. 
HAUlPTEa^  t4atf&r,a.  W.  Freqotnter,  one 

that  is  often  found  in  any  place* 
BAVOCK,  hl^fJav  a.  it*.    Waste,  wide 

and  general  devastation. 
HAYOCK,  hlrVfj*;  maetj.     A  word  of 

ej&aewosjesneaw.  to  sfouahaee. 
To  HAYOCK,  hiv'vttk,  v.  a.    Towaate,  to 


HAUTBOY,  ho'boe,  $ .  A  wind  instrument. 
FFACTOOV  Sfrawbeo*  WbU,  a.—See 

orroiaperry. 
af  AW,  haw,  a.    The  testy  and  seed  of  the 

hawthorn ;  a  badge ;  an  excrescence  in  the 

♦ye j  aemaft  psee*  uS&mmd  an>tuing  tn  a 

house. 

HA  OTHORN,  1-Wttlb,  *     The  that* 
Mlfc»*bftjsss>he#n :  tha  white  t bam. 
HAWTBO*N,hiw'a2m,a.    Belonging  to 

lb*  visit*  thorn ;  constating  of  white  thorn. 
le>  HAW,  hiw,  a.  aw  To  speak  slowly,  with 

Craanwutii^aniisionand  hesitation. 
HAWK,  hawk,  a.    A  bird  of  prey,  used 

s9ach  anciently  in  soon  to  catch. other  birds; 

an  effort  to  force  phlegm  up  the  throat 
To  HAWK,  hiwk,  v.  a.    To  fly  hawks  at 

fowls;  to  fly  a*,  to  attack  on  the  wing;  to 

force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise ;  to  seii  by  pro- 

atainMRg  m  the  streets. 

HAWKED,  haVk&L  a.  860.    Formed  like 

a  hawks  bilL 
HA WKEs\  biw'kar, «.  96.    One  who  sells 

wttret  b^proclainnng  them  in  the; streets. 

aUWlWtro,  hiwk'w^d,  S.    Aptantv 
HAW8K,  haVWr^r.  9*   Two  rotmd  ho4es 
a  sJnf'*  head  or  beak,  through  which  the 


HAY,  ha,  t.   Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in 

winter :  a  kind  of  dftoce. 

HA  YMAK  ER,  hi/ma-kir,  a.  One  employed 
hi  drying  grass  for  hay. 

HAZARD,  haz'urd,  a.  89.  Chance,  accident ; 
danger,  cliance  of  danger ;  a  game  at  dice. 

To  HAZARD,  hazard,  r.  a.    To  expose  to 
chance. 

To  HAZARD,  haz'urd,  v.  n.    To  try  the 
chance ;  to  adventure. 

HAZARDABLE,  htz'ir-di-bl,  a.  Venture- 
some, liable  to  chance. 

HAZARDER,  haVur-dav.He  who  hazards. 

HAZARDRY,  biz'ur-dre,  a.  Temerity,  pre- 
cipitation. 

HAZ A  RDOUS,  haVur-dfis,  i.    Dangerous, 

exposed  to  chance. 
HAZARDOUSLY,  haz'ftr-dus*le  ad.  Witb 

danger  or  chance 

HA  ZE,  blze,  a.    Fog,  misc. 

HAZEL,  hA'z'l,  #.  102.    A  nut-tree. 

HAZEL,  ha'z'l,  a.  light  brown,  of  the  co- 
lour of  haze]. 

HAZELLY.  haVl-e,  a.  Of  the  colour  of 
buzel,  a  light  brown. 

HAZY,  ha  z£,  a.    Dark ,  foggy,  misty. 

HE,  hee,  proa.;  oblique  case  Him;  ptvr. 
They  ;  oblique  ea$e  Them.  The  man  that  was 
named  before ;  the  man,  the  person  :  mart,  oi 
male  being ;  male,  as  a  fie  bear,  a  He  wjat. 

HEAD,  hM,  f .  2S4.  The  part  of  theaniaaol 
that  contains  the  brainr  or  the  organ  of  sensa- 
tion or  thought;  chief,  principal  person,  one 
to  wlsam  the  rest  are  subordinate ;  place  of 
honour,  the  first  place ;  understanding,  facili- 
ties of  the  miad  ;  resistance,  hostile  opposi- 
tion ;  state  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his 
age  is  known;  the  top  of  any  thing  bigger 
than  the  rest ;  the  fore  part  of  any  thing,  a»  of 
a  ship ;  that  which  rises  on  the  top  of  liquors- 
upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of  the  head  ;  priiu 
cipal  topicks  of  discourse;  source  of  a  stream ; 
crisis,,  pitch ;  it  is  very  improperly  applied  to 
roots. 

To  HEAD,  hed,  e.  a.  To  lead,  to  influence, 
to  direct,  to  govern;  \o  behead,  to  kill  by 
taking  away  the  head ;  to  fit  any  thing  with 
a  head,  ot  principal  part ;  to  Jop  trees  a* 
the  top. 

MEADACtt,  hidiwke,  a.  965.    Pam  ii>  the 

bead. 

I  HEADS  AND,  bed/baml,  #.    A  fillet  for  the 

bead,  a  topknot;    the  baud  to'  each  end  of  a 

book* 
HEADBO&OUOH,  h&ftur-ro,  a.    A  con. 

stable,  a  subordinate  constable. 
HEADDRESS.  h£d'dr&,  a..   The  covering 

of  a  woman's  head  ;  any  thing  resembling  a    ' 

headdress. 
HEADER?  hld'd&r,  a.  98.    One  that  heads 

nails  or  puis,  or  the  like ;  the  first  brick  in  tha 

HeXdINESS,  hSdTde-nes,  s.  Hurry,  rash- 
ness, stubbornness,  precipitation,  obstinacy 

HEADLAND,  hodlajid^  t.  Promontory, 
cape ;  ground  under  hedges. 

BfADLESS,  hed'les,  a.  Without  a,  head, 
bebaaded ;  without  a  chief;  obstinate,  in- 
considerate, ignorant. 

HJtAJWLONG,  hidliwg,  4k    Rash,  UiouglUr 

.   leas;  sudden, precipitate. 

HfiAMON^h&^aal  With,  th#  head 
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foremost;  rashly,  without  thought,  precipi- 
tately ;  hastily,  withoot  delay  or  respite. 

HEADPIECE,  h&i'peese,  s.  Armour  for  the 
head,  helmet ;  understanding,  force  of  mind. 

HEADQUARTERS,  hSd-kwar'turz,  s.  The 
place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  lodgment  for 
soldiers,  where  the  commander-in-chief  takes 
up  his  Quarters. 

HEADSHIP,  h&i'shlp,  #.  Dignity,  autho- 
rity, chief  place. 

HEADSMAN,  hidztaan,  a.88.  Executioner. 

HEADSTALL,  hld'stall,  *.  406.  Part  of 
the  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

HEADSTONE,  hld'stone,  s.  The  first  or 
capital  stone. 

HEADSTRONG,  hSd'strong,  a.  Unre- 
strained, violent,  ungovernable. 

HEADWORKMAN,  he* d-wurk'man, «.  The 
foreman. 

HEADY,  hld'de,  a.  Rash,  precipitate, 
hasty,  violent ;  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

To  HEAL,  hele,  p.  a.  227.  To  cure  a  per- 
son ;  to  restore  from  hurt,  sickness,  or  wound; 
to  reconcile  ;  as,  he  healed  all  dissensions. 

To  HEAL,  hele,  t>.  n.    To  grow  well. 

HEALER,  hele'ur,  s.  One  who  cures  or 
heals* 

HEALING,  helelng.  part.  a.  Mild,  molli- 
fying, gentle,  assuasive. 

HEALTH,  h&Uk,  s.  234.  Freedom  from  bo- 
dily pain  or  sickness  ;  welfare  of  mind,  purity, 
goodness ;  salvation,  prosperity  ;  wish  of  hap- 
piness in  drinking. 

HEALTHFUL.  hetta'ful,  e.  Free  from 
sickness;  well  disposed,  wholesome,  salu- 
brious ;  salutary,  productive  of  salvation. 

HEALTHFULLY,  hlttft'fuU,^  In  health; 
wholesomely. 

HEALTHFULNESS,  yitiWol-nSs,  g .  State 
of  being  well ;  wholesomeness. 

HEALTHILY,  hiltA'e-le,  ad.  Without 
sickness. 

HEALTHINESS,  heM'e-nis,  «.  The  state 
of  health. 

HEALTHLESS,  helWlis,  a.  Weak,  sickly, 

infirm. 
HEALTHSOME,  hilta'som, «.  Wholesome, 

salutary. 
HEALTHY,  h&tJt'e,  u.  In  health,  free  from 

sickness. 

HEAP,  hepe,  #.  227.  Many  single  things 
thrown  together,  a  pile;  a  crowd,  a  throng, 
a  rabble  ;  cluster,  number  driven  together. 

To  HEAP,  hepe,  v.  a.  To  throw  on  heaps, 
to  pile,  to  throw  together ;  to* accumulate,  to 
lay  up  ;  to  add  to  something  else. 

HEAPER,  he'pur,  s.  98.  One  that  makes 
piles  or  heaps. 

HEAPY,  hfpe,  a.    Lying  in  heaps. 

To  HEAR,  here,  t>.  n.  227.  To  enjoy  the 
sense  by  which  words  are  distinguished;  to 
listen,  to  hearken;  to  be  told,  to  have  an 
account. 

In  HEAR,  here,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the 
ear;  to  give  an  audience,  or  allowance  to 
•peak,  to  attend,  to  listen  to,  to  obey  ;  to  try, 
to  attend  judicially ;  to  attend  favourably ;  to 
acknowledge. 

HEARD,hera,SM.  The  preterit  of  To  hear. 

£7  We  frequently  hear  Ibis  word  pronoanced  so  as 
ta  rhyme  withered.  Bat,  if  this  wart  the  true  soond, 


It  ought  to  be  written  Jhcawtf,  and  considered  as  rage* 
iir:  tbe  short  toand  like  nerd  Is  certainly  the  true, 
pronunciation,  surt  the  verb  Is  irreguUr.    Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Naret,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  uuurk 
the  word  as  I  have  done. 

HEARER,  here'&r, «.  98.    One  who  attends 

to  any  doctrine  or  discourse. 
HEARING,  heretng,*.  The  sense  by  which 

sounds   are    perceived  ;   audience ;  judicial 

trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 
To  HEARKEN,  haVk'n,  e. ».  103,245.    To 

listen  by  way  of  curiosity ;  to  attend,  to  pay 

HEARKENER,hii/k'n-ur,  f.  Listener,  one 
that  hearkens. 

HEARSAY,  here'sa,  *.    Report,  rumour. 

HEARSE,  h£rse,  *.  234.  A  carriage  in  which 
the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave ;  a  tem- 
porary monument  set  over  a  grave. 

HEART,  hart,  «.  248.  The  muscle  which  by 
its  contraction  and  dilation  propels  the  blood 
through  the  course  of  circulation,  and  is  there* 
fore  considered  as  the  source  of  vital  motion  ; 
the  chief  part,  the  vital  part ;  the  inner  part 
of  anv  thing :  courage,  spirit ;  seat  of  love ; 
affection,  inclination ;  memory ;  to  bo  not 
wholly  averse  ;  secret  meaning,  hidden  inten- 
tion ;  conscience,  sense  of  good  or  ill ;  it  is 
much  used  in  composition  for  mind  or  affection. 

HEART- ACH,  harfake,  j.  355.  Sorrow, 
pang,  anguish. 

HEART-BREAK,  hirt'brake, «.  Overpow- 
ering sorrow. 

HEART-BREAKER,  hirt/bra-kur,  s.  A 
cant  name  for  a  woman's  curls. 

HEART-BREAKING,  harfbra-king,  a. 
Overpowering  with  sorrow. 

HEART-BREAKING,  harfbra-king,  s. 
Overpowering  grief. 

HEART-BURNED,  harfburn'd,  o.  Having 
the  heart  inflamed. 

he  Art-burning,  harrt>ux-nlng,  *.  pais 

at  the  stomach,  commonly  from  an  acrid  hu- 
mour ;  discontent,  secret  enmity. 

HEART-DEAR,  hirt'dere,  a.  Sincerely  be- 
loved. 

HEART-EASE,  hsWese,  «.    Quiet,  tan- 

h£arJ-EASING,  blrt'k-lng,  a.    Giving 

quiet. 
HEARTFELT,  blrf felt,  c.  FeU  in  the  con- 

science,  felt  at  the  heart. 
HE  ART-PEAS,  hirfpexe,  a.    A  plant. 

HEART-SICK,  harfsfk,  a.  Pained  in  nrind ; 

mortally  ill,  hurt  in  the  constitution. 
HEARTS-EASE,  harta ere,  s.    A  plant 
HEART-STRING,  hiit'strfog,  ».  The  ten- 
dons or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain 

the  heart. 
HEART-STRUCK,  hirf atruk,  e.  Driven  to 

the  heart,  infixed  forever  iu  the  ruiud ;  shocked 

with  fear  or  dismay. 
HEART-SWELLING,    hart'swil-ling,     e. 

Rankling  in  the  mind.   • 
HEART-WHOLE,  barfhwole, «.  397.  With 

the  affections  yet  unfixed  ;  with  the  vitals  yet 

unimpaired. 
HEART-WOUNDED,    hiit'woon-dld,   a. 

Filled  with  passion  of  love  or  grief. 
HEARTED,  barfed, «.    Only  osed  in  eenv 

position,  at  hardhearted. 
To  HEARTEN,  haVtf n,  v.  *  241.    To  en- 
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courage,  Co  animate,  to-  stir  up  ;  lo  meliorate 

with  manure. 
HEARTH,  hartft,  j.  245.    The  pavement  of 

•  mom  where  a  fire  is  made. 

fj  1111  I  had  inspected  the  Dictionaries,  I  coolU 
not  conceive  that  there  wera  two  pronunciations  or 
lUa  word ;  hot  now  1  ted  that  Mr.  fclphliiston,  W. 
Johnston,  end  Baehauantaoaud  the  dlphthoog  at  in 
—rik  and  4wrtk;  while  Mr.  Sheridaa,  Dr.  Kenrkk, 
Mr.  Kares,  air.  Scott,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
fire  it  at  1  have  done. 

HEARTILY,  haVte-le,  a.  Sincerely,  ac- 
tively, diligently,  vigorously  j  from  tlie  heart, 
fully  ;  eagerly,  with  desire. 

HEARTINESS,  harte-nfe,  «.  Sincerity, 
freedom  from  hypocrisy ;  vigour,  diligence, 
strength.  _      , 

HEARTLESS,  hfctles,  a.  Without  courage, 
sphitlesa. 

HEARTLESSLY,  harflfe-le,  od.  Without 
courage,  faintly,  timidly.     , 

HEARTLESSNES8,  hartlc^-n4e,s.  Want 
of  courage  or  spirit,  dejection  of  mind. 

HEARTY,  hir  te,  a.  248.  Sincere,  undis- 
temUed,  worm,  zealous;  in  full  health;  vi- 
gorous, strong. 

HEART Y-H ALE,  hirfe-hale, a.  Good  for 
the  heart. 

HEAT,  bete,  «.  227.  The  sensation  caused 
by  the  approach  or  touch  of  fire  ;  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  burning;  hot  weather ;  state 

'  of  any  body  under  the  action  of  fixe ;  one  vio- 
lent action  unintermitted  ;  the  state  of  being 
once  hot ;  a  course  at  a  race ;  pimples  in  the 
race,  flush ;  agitation  of  sudden  or  violent 
passion ;  faction,  contest,  party  rage ;  ardour 
of  thought  or  elocution. 

To  HEAT,  hete,  *.  a, '  To  make  hot,  to  en- 
due with  the  power  of  burning ;  to  cause  to 
ferment ;  to  make  the  constitution  feverish ; 
lo  warm  with  vehemence  of  passion  or  desire ; 
to  agitate  the  blood  and  spirits  with  action. 

To  HEAT,  hete,  v. ».    To  grow  hot. 

HEATER^  he'tur,  a.  98.  An  iron  made  hot, 
and  put  into  a  box-iron  to  smooth  and  plait 
linen. 

HEATH,  hei a,  «.  227.  A  plant ;  a  place 
overgrown  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 

HEATH-COCK,  hefaVkok, «.  A  large  fowl 
that  frequents  heaths. 

HEATH-PEAS,  h&a'p&e,*.    A  species  of 

bitter  vetch. 

SE  ATH-ROSE,  hbJk'rose,  «•  A  plant. 
EATHEN,  heWn,  «.  227.    The  gentiles, 
the  pagans,  the  nations  unacquainted  with  the 
covenant  of  grace* 
HEATHEN,  heWn,  a.  108.  Gentile,  pagan. 

HBATHENISH,  h^TH'n-lsh,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  gentiles ;  wild,  savage,  rapacious,  cruel. 

HEATHENISHLY,he'THVfeMe,o<*.  After 
the  manner  of  heathens.    m 

HEATHENISM,  he/TB'n-lEm,v.  Gentilism, 

H^THY,  hett'e,  a.  Full  of  heath. 

To  HEAVE,  hire,  v. «.  227.  pret.  Heaved, 

anciently  Hove;  port.  Heaved    or   Hoven. 

To,  lift,  to  raise  from  the  ground;  to  carry ;  to 

cnotse  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from  the  breast ; 

to  exalt,  to  elevate. 
To  HEAVE,  hive,  v.  «.  To  pant,  to  breathe 

with  pain ;  to  labour ;  to  raise  with  pain,  to 
.  •wetland  fall;  to  keck,  to  fed  a  tendency  to 


HEAVE,  hive,  • .    lift,  exertion  or  effort 
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I     upwards ;  rising,  of  the  breast ;  effort  to  vo- 
mit ;  struggle  to  ri&e. 

HEAVEN,  hevVn, «.  10$,  284.  Th~  regions 
above,  the  expanse  uf  the  sky  *,  the  habitation 
of  God,  good  angels,  and  pure  souls  departed; 
the  Supreme  Power,  the  Sovereign  of  heaven. 

HEAVEN-BORN,  hevVn-born,  a.  De- 
scended from  the  celestial  regions. 

HEAVEN-BRED,h3vVn-br&i,e.  Produced 
or  cultivated  in  heaven. 

HEAVEN-BUILT,  bivVn-bilt,  a.  Built  by 
the  agency  of  the  gods.      m  .    ,     , 

HEAVEN-DIRECTED,  hivVii-de-reVtSd, 
a.  Raised  towards  the  sky;  taught  by  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven.      A  , 

HEAVENLY,  heVvVlS,  a.  Resembling 
heaven,  supremely  excellent ;  celestial,  inha- 
biting heaven.    4  , 

HEAVENLY,  hevVn-le,  ad.  In  a  manner 
resembling  that  of  heaven ;  by  the  agency  or 
influence  of  heaven. 

HEAVENWARD,  hlvVn-warJ,  ad.  To- 
wards heaven. 

HEAVILY,  heVe-le.  ad.  With  great  weight; 
grievously,  afflictively ;  sorrowfully,  with  an 
air  of  dejection. 

HEAVINESS,  heVve-nes. a.   Th<rquality 
of  being  heavy,  weight ;  dejection  of  mind 
depression  of  spirit ;  inaptitude  to  motion  o*. 
thought  j  oppression  :  crush,  affliction ;  deep* 
ness  or  richness  of  soil. 

HEAVY,  heVve,  o.  284.  Weighty,  tending 
strongly  to  the  centre ;  sorrowful,  dejected , 
depressed ;  grievous,  oppressive,  afflictive 
wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of  sentiment,  un- 
animated ;  wanting  activity,  indolent,  lazy 
drowsy,  dull,  torpid ;  slow,  sluggish  ;  stupid, 
foolish  ;  burdensome,  troublesome,  tedious  , 
loaded,  encumbered,  burdened ;  not  easily 
digested ;  rich  in  soil,  fertile,  as  heavy  lands ; 
deep,  cumbersome,  as  heavy  roads. 

HEAVY,  heVve,  ad.  As  an  adverb  it  is 
only  used  in  composition,  heavily. 

HEBDOMAD,  heVdo-mld, «.  A  week,  a 
space  of  seven  days. 

HEBDOMADAL,  hib-d6nVa-dal,  818.  \    . 

HEBDOMADARY,  bJb-d6m'4-dlr-e,  Jw# 
Weekly ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

To  HEBETATE,  hebc-tite,  v.  a.  To  dull, 
to  blunt,  to  stopify.    .    ,      _ 

HEBETATION,  Mb-Ma/shun, «.  The  act 
of  dulling ;  the  state  of  being  dulled. 

HEBETUDE,  heVi-tude,  «.  Dulness,  ob- 
toseness,  bluntnesi. 

HEBRAISM,  lteViMsm,  t.  888.  A  He- 
brew idiom. 

HEBRAIST,  bib'ra-lst,  a.  808.     A  man 
skilled  in  Hebrew, 
tr  1  have  differed  from  Mr,  Sheridaa,  Mr.  Scott. 

and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of 

this  and  the  preceding  word,  and  think  I  am  not  oaly 

authorised  by  analogy,  bat  the  best  usage. 

HEBRICIAN,  he-b&h'an,  t.    One  skilful 

iu  Hebrew. 
HECATOMB,  hik'i-toom,  a.   A  sacriflce  of 

a  hundred  cattle. 
HECTICAL,  heVte-kll,  7  a.  Habitual,  con- 
HECTICK,  heVtik,  509.  J  stitutional;  trou* 

bled  with  a  morbid  heat. 
HECTICK,  hek'tlk,  a.    A  hectick  fever 
HECTOR,  heVtur,s.  4X8, 160.    A  bully    % 

blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  AH""* 

•  U  8       '-  " 
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tT  *W.  F&teT3,  ftrTT,  faTl8i,f4tni-- net*,  met  W— pine  loft,  pin  107— n6l«,  a*ovet*l, 

To  HECTOR,  bik't&r,  v.  a.   To  threaten,  to 

treat  with  insolent  terms. 
To  HECTOR,  heVtur,  e.  n.    To  play  the 

HEDERACEOTJS,  h*M4r-a'shus,  a.    Pro- 
ducing ivy. 

HEDGE,  he'cye,  t.    A  fence  made  round 

grounds  with  prickly  bushes. 
HEDGE,  bidje,  s.    Prefixed  to  any  word, 

signifies  something  mean. 
To  HEDGE,  hMje,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  a 

hedge ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encircle  for  defence ; 

to  skat  ap  within  au  eaeloaaie ;  to  force  into 

a  place  already  full. 
To  HEDGE,  hidje,  v.  a.    To  shift,  to  hide 

the  head. 
HEDGE-BORN,  bidjebfrn,  a.  Of  no  known 

birth,  meanly  born. 
HEDGE-FUMITORY,  hedje-fu'me-tor-e,  a. 

A  plant. 
HEDGEHOG,  hldje'hog,  «.    An  animal  set 

with  prickles  like  thorns  in  a  hedge ;  a  term 

of  reproach;  a  plant. 
HEDGE-HYSSOP,  he^-hia'anii,*.  A  spe- 
cies of  willow  wort.— See  Hyuop. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD,  h^e-muVtird,  *.  A 

plant. 
HEDGE-NOTE,  hidjenote,  *.    A  word  of 

contempt ;  a  low  kind  of  poetry. 
HEDGEPIG,  hldje'plg,  «.   A  young  hedge- 

HEDGE-ROW,  hedje're,  e.    The  series  of 

trees  or  bushes  planted  for  enclosures. 
HEDGE-SPARROW,  he^e-spaVro,  s.    A 

sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 
HEDGING-BILL,  bjd>1ng-bu\  t.    A  cut- 

ting- hook  used  ju  trimming  hedges. 
HEDGER,  h&je'fr,  t.     One  who  makes 

hedges. 
To  HEED,  heed,  e.  *.  946.    To  mind,  to  w- 

fard,  to  take  notice  of,  to  attend. 
:ED,heed,s.  Care,a£tention;  caution;  care 
to  avoid  ;  notice,  observation;  seriousness)  re- 

fard,  respectful  notice. 
lEDEUL,  he±d'f&i,o%  Watchful,  cautions, 

suspicious ;  attentive,  careful,  observing. 
HEEDFULLY,  heedmi,  ad.  Attenfirely, 

carefully,  cautiously. 
HEfiDPULNESS,  heid'roi-nis,  b.  Caution, 

vigilance. 
HEEDILY,  bied'e-le,  ad.    Cautiously,  ▼*. 

eilantly. 
HEEDINESS,  aeed'e-nia,  a,    Caution,  ▼> 

pi  lance. 
HEEDLESS,  heedlis,  a.    Negligent,  inat- 
tentive, careless.  . 

WEJtDJLESSJLY,  fce&1ja>le,«d.  Ql9)aas]y, 
negligently. 

HEEDLESSNESS,  he&1fa-*gs,  «.    <*re- 

lessnesa,  negligence,  inattention* 
HEEL,  heel,  «.  240.    Hie  part  of  the  foot 

that  protu  be  rates  behind  ;  feet  as-employed 

inflight — To  beat  the  Heels,to  pursue  closely, 

to  follow  hard.— To  lay  by  the  Heels,  to  fetter, 

to  shackle,  to  put  in  gyves';— the  back  part  of 

a  stocking,  whence  the  phrase  To  he  out  aj  the 

Heels,  to  be  worn  out. 
To  HEEL,  khkl,  v.  a.  To  dance ;  to  lean  op 

one  side,  as  the  ship  heels* 
HEELER,  heel  fir,  a,    A  cock  tlpt  strikes 

weil  with  his  heels. 
HEEL-PIECE,  heel  'pea*,  s.    A  piece  fixed 

on  the  hiuder  part  of  the  shoe. 


To  HEEL-ProCE,  h&rpese,  c.  <t.  To  p*t  a 

piece  of  leather  on  a  shoe-heel. 
HEFT,  bitty  8.    Heaving,  effort ;  for  haft, 

handle. 

HEGIRA,  he-jt'ri,  or  h&d  je-ra.    A  tern  in 

chronology,  sifiitffinR  tf»e  epoch*,  or  ec£poi*t 

of.  time,  used  by  site  Arabians,  who  heajsi 

from  the  day  tlwt  Mahomet  wae  foteesi  to 

escape  from  Mecca,  July  sixteenth,  A.  0.  sfen 

hundred  and  twenty-two. 

ty  The  ratter  pronunciation  b  adopted  by  Dr.  Jefctv 

son,  Barclay,  and  Uailey ;  and  (he  farmer   ay  a%>> 

Sberidau,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Parry.  This,  I 

an  Informed,  is  toe  pr^nenciatton  el*  st venal  OnVewts| 

scholars,  and  4*  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 

bnt  seems  to  fall  in  witr.  those  Araokck  Spanish  name*, 

Ramirez,  Almira,  4cc-  as  vreU  as  the  Grecian  TwstdkJ- 

ra,  Thyatira,  Sejpitira,  Ae. 

HEIFER,  h&fftr,  98,  354.    A  young  cew. 

HEIGH-HO,  hYho,  *atferj.    An  expression 

of  slight  languor  and  uneasiness. 
HEIGHT,  hlte,  or  hate,  t.  255.  Elevation 
above  the  ground  ;  degree  of  altitude ;  sum- 
mit, ascent,  towering  eminence ;  elevation  of 
rank ;  the  utmost  degree  ;  utmost  etcHion  ; 
state  of  excellence;  advance  towards  per- 
feotion. 

ty  Hie  first  of  these  modes  is  the  most  fdseral,  smmI 
the  last,  the  most  asjreoabie  to  the  spelitaf .  UUSoa 
was  the  pntron  of  lj»e  ftst,  a*d,  in,  bjs  wl  tor  asm. 
logy,  as  Dr.  JoJooson  says,  *J?*M  the  word  hUhth.  This 
is  still  the  pronunciation  or  the  vulgar,  and  seems  at 
first  sight  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy ;  bat  though 
the  sound  of  the  adjective  kig  *  Is  generally  ■rtceive.d 
in  the  abctvact  height,  the  A  Is  always  placed  * 
the  *,aad  is  pevucUy  male.  Mr.  Gsnfetfft.  J 
elation  (and  wju>h.  i*  cestajnlj  the  best)  was 
See  Drought. 

To  HEIGHTEN.  tfft'n,  *  a.  Wl.  To  nine 

higher,  to  irojpo,ve,  to  meliorate;  V  aggravate; 
to  improve  by  deoftsatinps. 
HEINOUS,  Male,   a.  340.     Atrocious, 
vticked  in  a  high  dopes* 
tT  Mr.Shertdan  five*  the  longemad  o(  eto  the 

y  to  evety  Dtetts* 
best  nasfe ;  whieh/ 
theUTM  syllabieor 
this  word  the  soand  of  slender  a. 

HEINOUSLY,  be'nM*,  *d.  Atroctonary, 
wickedly. 

HEIN0USNES8,  hs/nns-ne«,  •.  Atrocions- 
ness,  wickedness. 

HEIR,  Ire,  s.  240,  994.  One  that  is  inhe- 
ritor of  any  thing  after  tbf  present  possessor. 

HEIRESS,  \jf^%,  *•  0^  An  inheritrix,  % 
woman  that  inherits. 

HEIRLESS,  are'les,  a.    Wtthoot  an  heir . 

HEIRSHIP,  W&fr,,*.  The  state,  charac- 
ter, or  privileges  of  an  heirr 

HEIRLOOM,  arelWm,  t.  Any  fernftare  or 
moveable  decreed  to  descend  bv  inberitancea 
and  therefore  inseparable  from  liie  fieehokV 

HELD,  bild.    The  preterit  and  part 

HELIACAL,  l^Mi^-Jtal,  «•  Emergins; 

the  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  tailing  into  h. 
HELICAL,  mfrc-kal,  *    Speral^  wttkneasry 

circumvolutions.  .  .     •      ^ 

HELI0CENTRI6K,     he4e-e^eWtA,    t% 

Belongiug  to  die-centre  of  the  sun. 
EtELIOSCOPE,  htle-o-fikone#  a.    A jfort  of 

telescope  fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  hadhr  of 

the  sun  without  offence  to  the  eyes.    . 
HELIOTROPE,  fcele-fi-tr6pe,  s.    A  phtet 

U.at  t,urns  towards  \he  sen,  but  inore,  jms% 

lariy  the  turnsol,  or  f  Ufl-iower .  l 


£j-  mr,  mwrsian  g\vee  me  rang  • 
fiest  »y^bW  o!  this  wrord.con|nury 
ary,  to  analogy,  and,  I  think,  ttwrbi 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  always  gives  tl 
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MUX,  tftfks.    A  spiral  hoe, 

HELL,  hll, a.  The  place  of  the  devil  and 
wicked  seul*}  the  place  of  sepafatt  souls, 
whether  gawd  or  bad  ;  the  piece  at  a  running 
ally,  to  which  those  whe  ace  caught  are  car- 
ries ;  the  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  his 
shreds ;  the  iufernni  powers. 

BELUSORB,  h&U-bore,  a.     Christinas 
flower. 
LLENISM,  heVse-nfem, a.    An  idton  of 


the  Greek. 

HELLISH,  h#lfch,<fc  Having  Ihe  qualities 
of  hett,  infernal,  wicked  }  sent  from  bell,  be- 
longing to  hell. 

HELLISHLY.  heYrish-le,  ad.    Infernally, 

wfekedtv 

HELL1SHNESS,  h&llsh-nis,  •/  Wicked- 
nese,  abhorred  qualities. 

HELLW ARD,  hll'ward,  ad\  Towards  heU. 

HELM,  hltm,  a.  A  covering  for  the  head  in 
War ;  the  part  of  a  coat  of  aims  that  bears  the 
crest;  the  upper  part  of  the  retort ;  the  steer- 
"age,  flle  rodder ;  the  station  of  government. 

To  HELM,  helm,  v. «.  To  guide,  to  conduct. 

HELMED,  helm'd,  a,  SS9.  Famished  with 
a  head-piece. 

HELMET,  bel'mfc,  a.  99.    A  helm,  a  head- 


To  HELP,  blip,  v.  a. ;  pre*.  Helped  er  Holpj 
port.  Helped  or  Holpen.  To  assist,  to  sap- 
port,  to  aid ;  to  remove,  or  advance  by  help ; 
to  relieve  from  pain  or  disease  ;  to  remedy,  to 
change  for  the  better ;  to  forbear,  to  avoid  ; 
to  promote,  to  forward.— To  Help  to,  to  supply 
w*th,  to  furnish  with. 

To  HELP,  help,  v.  a.    To  contribute  assist- 

**ance ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

HELP,  blip,  #.    Assistance,  aid,  support, 

eaaeaar ;  that  which  forwards  or  promotes  ; 

that  which  gives  help  j  remedy. 
HELPER,  hllp'ib, s.  96.    An  aasistaa  t,  an 

aaaifiary  ;  one.  thai  administers  remedy  :  a 

■■pemamerary  servant  j   one    that  supplies 

with  any  thing  wanted. 

HBLPFUL,  bilptfl*  a.   Useful,  that  which 

gives  assistance  ;  wholesome,  salutary. 
HELPLESS,  hiiplfe,  •*.  Wanting  power  to 


r  wanting  support  ur  assist* 

ance  j  irremediable,  admitting  no  help. 

HELPLESSLY,  hilples-le,  ad.  Without 
succour. 

HELPLESSNESS,  hilpl£fl-ii&J,«.  Want  of 
succour. 

HELTER-SKELTER,  heVtir-akil'tar,  ad. 
In  a  harry,  without  older. 

HELVE,  hilv,  s.  Tho  handle  of  an  axe. 

HEM.  hi**,*.  The  edge  of  a  garment 
doubled  and  sewed .  to  keep  the  threads  from 
spreading ;  the  noise  ottered  by  a  sudden  and 
▼Went  expiration  of  the  breath ;  fester;.  Hem  1 

To  HEM,  hem,  v.  a.  ToJHeee  the  edge  of 
cloth  by  a  hem  c*.  doable-border  sewed  toge- 
ther ;  to  border,  to  edge j  to  enclose,  to  envi- 
ron, to  confine,  to  shut. 

T*  HEM,  kjaa.  a.  n.  To  utter  a  noiao  by 
Tieleat  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

HEMIPLEOY,  heWe-pl&l-je, a.  A  palsy, 
or  any  nervous  affection  relating  thereunto, 
•feat  seises  one  side  at  a  time. 

HEMISPHERE,  hlm'e-sftre,*.  The  half  of 

aw 


a  globe  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through 
ils  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  greatest 

circles.  *      .     -»  ..     A 

HEMISPHERICAL,hetn-e-sflr/!k4l,a09.) 

HEMISPHERICK,  h&n-e-sfeVfk.  J 

«.     H  alf-  round*  contain!  ng  half  a  globe. 

HEMISTICK,  he-mktlk,  a.  609.  Half  a 
verse. 

"  The  daw*  is  over cast.'*— Cut*. 

HEM  LOCK,  heWi6k,  s.    An  herb. 

HEMORRHAGE,heWo-rad>,)s.  A   vio- 

HEMORRH  AOY,  hem'o-ra%je,  J  lent  flux 
of  blood. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  heWor-roida,  a.     The 

E'lea,  the  eroerods* 
MORRHOIDAL,  blm-6r-ro1d'al,  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  veins  in  the  fundament 

HEMP,  hemp,  a.  A  fibrous  plant  of  which 
coarse  linen  and  ropes  are  made. 

HEMPEN,  fcem'p'n,  a.  1QS.  Made  of  hemp, 

HEN,  hen,  s.  The  female  of  a  house-cock ; 
-the  female  of  any  bird. 

HEN-HEARTED,  h&VhaM&l,  a.  Bas- 
tardly, cowardly. 

HEN-PECKED,  hln'p&t,  o.  W9.  Governed 

HEN-ROOST,  hen'roost,  a.  the  place 
where  (He  poultry  rest. 

HENBANE,  heVbane,  a.     A  plant. 

HENCE,  hlaae,  ad.  or  inter).  From  this 
place  to  another;  away,  to  a  distance  ;  at  a 
distauce,  in  another  place ;  for  this  reason,  in 
coiuequi'iice  of  this;  from  tins  cause,  from 
this  fliouiid  ;  from  this  source,  from  this  origi- 
nal, from  this  store ;  from  hence  is  a  vicious 
expression. 

HENCEFORTH,  heWfoifli,  ed.  From  this 
timo  forward.  . 

HENCEFORWARD,  hense-for'ward,  ad. 
From  this  time  to  futurity. 

HENCHMAN,  henahmin,  a.  A  page,  an 
attendant. 

To  HEND,  hand,  v*  a.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold 
on  ;  to  crowd,  to  surround. 

HENDECAGON,  beo-dek  argon^.  A  figure 
of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

HEPATIC  A  I*  be-pit'e-kai,,>  a.  Belonging 

HEPATICK,  hc-pitlk,  509. J    to  the  liver. 

HEPS,  .hips,  «.  The  fruit  of  the  dogrose, 
commonly  written  Hips. 

HEPTAGON,  hap'ti-gon,  a.  A  figure  with 
seven  side*  or  angles. 

HEPTAGONAL,yp-tag'o-nai,o.    Having 

seven  angles  or  sides. 

HEPT ARCH  Y,  Mp' tar-ki,  a.  A  sevenfold 
government. 

HER,  hflr,  pron.  98.  Belonging  to  a  female ; 
the  oblique  case  of  St  e. 

HERS,hurz,pr<m.  This  is  used  when  it  refers 
to  a  substantive  going  before;  as,  such  are  her 
charms,  such  charms  are  hers. 

HERALD,  heYald,  a.  An  officer  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  register  genealogies,  adjust  en- 
signs armorial,  regulate  funerals!  and  anciently 
to  carry  messages  between  princes,  and  pro- 
claim war  and  peace ;  a  precursor,  a  forerun- 
ner, a  harbinger. 

To  HERALD,  heVald,  v.  a.  To  introduce  as 
a  herald.  __ 

HERALDRY,  hlr'al-dre,  a.  The  art  at 
office  of  a  herald ;  blasonry. 
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HERB,  Irb.  «.  594.    Herb*  an  those  plants 

whose  stalks   are   toft,   end   have   nothing 
woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock* 

tJ  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sneridaa  by  suppress- 
ing the  sound  of  the  h  la  this  word  and  lis  eompeead 
herbage ;  and  have  Mr.  Mares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W. 
Johaston,  on  my  side. 

HERBACEOUS,  hSr-ba'shos,  a.  S56.  Be- 
lousing  to  herbs ;  feeding  on  vegetables. 

HERBAGE,  eVbidje, a.  90, 894.  Herbs  col- 
lectively, grass,  pasture ;  the  tithe  and  the 
right  ot  pasture 

HERBAL,  heVbil,  a.    A  book  containing 

the  names  and  description  of  plants. 
HERBALIST,  hiVba-llst,  s.  A  man  skilled 

m  herbs. 
UERBAR16T,  heVbi -nst,  a.  Oae  skilled  in 

herbs. 
HERBELET,  heVbe-lit,  t.    A  small  herb. 
HER&ESCENT,  hlr-bes'sent,  a.  610.  Grow- 

ins  into  herbs. 
HERBID,  heVbid,  a.  Covered  with  herbs. 
HERBOUS,h3ri>us,a.  Abounding  with  herbs 
HERBULENT,  heYbu-lent,  a.    Containing 

herbs*  »        «     » 

HERBWOMAN,  eVbVum-un,  s.  894.    A 

woman  that  sells  herbs. 

HERBY,  eWe,  a.  894.  Having  the  nature 
of  herbs. 

HERD,  hlrd^.  A  number  of  beasts  together; 
a  company  of  men,  in  contempt  or  detestation; 
h  anciently  signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense 
still  retained  in  composition,  as  goat-herd. 

To  HERD,  herd,  r.  a.  To  run  in  herds  or 
companies ;  to  associate. 

HERDGROOM,  heni'groom,  t.  A  keeper 
of  herds. 

HERDMAN,  hlrd'man,     1  a.  88.  One  em- 

HERDSMAN,  hlrdVmln,  J  ployed  in  tend- 
ing herds. 

H  ERE,  here,  ad.  In  this  place  j  in  the  pre- 
sent state. 

HEREABOUTS,  hereabouts,  erf.  About 
this  place. 

HEREAFTER,  here-aTtfir,  ad.  In  a  future 
state. 

HERE  AT,  here-af,  ad.    At  this. 

HEREBY,  here-bl',  ad.    By  this. 

HEREDITABLE,  he-rid'e-ti-bl,  a.  What- 
ever may  be  occupied  as  inheritance. 

HEREDITAMENT,  her-e-dlti-ment,  *.   A 

law  term  denoting  inheritance. 

tJ1  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  placa  the  accent 
•n  the  flr»t  syllsbleof  this  word  \  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  and  EatWk,  oa  the  second ;  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on  the 
third.  The  last  accentuation  is  not  only  most  agree- 
able t»  the  best  usage,  and  the  most  grateful  to  the 
ear,but  seerosto  accord  better  with  the  secondaryaccent 
of  the  latter  Latin  H*reditaminta.—9f  Academy. 

HEREDITARY,  he-r&l'e-ti-rc,  a.  Pos- 
sessed or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance ; 
descending  by  inheritance. 

HEREDITARILY,  fcc-r&l'c-ta-re-le,  ad 
By  inheritance., 

HEREIN,  hire-in',  ad.    In  this. 

HEREMITICAL,  her-e-mlfik-al,  a.  Soli- 
tary, suitable  to  a  hermit. 

HEREOF,  here-6?,  ad.  From  this,  of  this— 
See  Farmtost  n. 

HEREON,  here-An'  ad.    Upon  this. 

HEREOUTJitre-out',  ad.    Out  of  this, 

HEREBY,  heVe-se,  «•  An  opinion  of  private 
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men  different  from  that  of  the  catbofick  amT 

orthodox  church.         .     •»  •  . 

HERESIARCH,  he-re'zhWdue.  461.    A 

leader  in  heresy  .-—See  Ecclaiadkk* 
HERETICS,  heVe-tlk,  a.  510.    One  who 

propagates  his  private  opinions  in  opposwieu 

to  toe  catholics  church. 
HERETICAL,  he-rlt'e-kil,  a.    Containiag 

HERETIC  ALLY,  he-reVe-kal4,  ad.  With, 
heresy. 

HERETO,  here-too',  ad.    To  this. 

HERETOFORE,  here-to-fore',  ad.  Former- 
ly, anciently. 

HEREUNTO,  here-un-to©'.   To  this. 

HEREWITH,  here-wfr*',  ad.    With 
See  Forthwith.      m 

HERITABLE,  hlVe-ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  inherited. 

HERITAGE,  heVe-tJtfe,  * .  90.  Inheritanos) 
devolved  by  succession ;  in  divinity,  the  pea- 
pie  of  God.  ,    . 

HERMAPHRODITE,  heV-infrfro-dite,  9. 
155.    An  animal  uniting  two  sexes.       ,     M 

HERM  APHRODITICAL,  hir-mif-fro-diV. 
e-kil,  a.    Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

HERMETICAL,  her-mfre-kaV  «•  Chymi- 

HERMETICK,  hir-mltlk,  609.  J      caL 

HERMETICALLY,  hir-mltnJcll-e,  ad. 
According  to  the  hermstical  or  chymick  art. 

HERMIT,  hermit,  a.  A  solitary,  an  an- 
cboret,  one  who- retires  from  society  to  con- 
templation and  devotion;  a  beadsman,  one 
bound  to  pray  for  another. 

HERMITAGE,  heVmh-aje,  g.  90.  The  cell 
or  habitation  of  a  hermit 

HERMITESS,  heYmit-tis,  a.  A  woman  re- 
tired to  devuttou. 

HERM1TICAL,  bir-jnlt'e-kal,  a.  Suitable 
to  a  hermit. 

HERN,  hlrn,  a. .  Contracted  from  Heron. 

HERNIA,  heYne4,  t.  Any  kind  of  rupture. 

HERO,  he'ro,  $.  A  man  eminent  for  bravery ; 
a  man  of  the  highest  class  in  any  respect. 

HEROICAL  he-ro'e-kal,  a.  Befitting  a 
hero,  heroic*. 

HEROICALLY,  he-.o'e-kal-e,  ad.  After  the 
way  of  a  hero. 

HEROICK,  he-r&ik,  a.  Productive  of  he- 
roes ;  noble,  suitable  to  a  hero,  brave,  magiia- 
nimous  ;  reciting  the  acts  of  heroes. 

HEROICKLY,  he-rtfk-le,  ad.  Suitably  to 
a  hero.  _    .  . 

HEROINE,  heVo-m,  a.  as*.  A  female  hero 

HEROISM,  heVo-iam,  a,  6S5.  The  qualities 
or  character  of  a  hero. 

HERON,  heVin,  a.  106.  A  bird  that  feeds 
upon  fish. 

HERONRY, heV&n-rl,  166.     Is.  A  place 

HERONSHAW,  heYon*shaw>  f  where  he- 
rons breed. 

HERPES,  her  pes,  a.  A  cutaneous  infiain- 
maUon. 

HERRING,  hiVrm&s.    A  small  sen-tabu 

HERS,  hum,  pram.  The  female  possessive, 
nsed  without  its  substantive ;  as,  this  is  her 
house,  this  house  it  hers. 

HERSE,  horse,  a.  A  temporary  monument 
raised  over  a  grave;  the  carriage  in  wtjch 
corpses  are  drawn  to  the  grave. 

To  HERSE,  bene,  e.  a.  To  put  into  a  hearse 
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HERSELF,  h&r-allf  ,  pro*.  The  female  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  the  oblique  cases  reciprocal. 

HERS£UKE,heWllke,a.  Funereal,0uito- 
bie  to  funerals. 

HESITANCY,  biz'e-tan-se,  s.  Dubiousness, 
uncertainty. 

To  HESITATE,  hiVe-tate,  v.  a.  To  be 
doubtful,  to  delay,  to  pause. 

HESITATION,  hec4-ta'shoji,  *.  Doubt, 
uncertainty,  difficulty  made ;  intermission  of 
speech,  want  of  volubility. 

HE8T,  hest^.  Co«mand,preeept,injiinction. 

HETEROCUTE,  hsV&r -X-kllte,  «.  166.  Such 
nouns  as  vary  from  the  common  forms  of  de- 
clension j  any  thing  or  person  deviating  from 
the  common  rule. 
tJ  Mr.  Sberidao,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ath,  Mr.  Per- 

3,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  unite  la  placing 
c  ascent  on  tbc  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  Eatick 
alone  places  It  oa  the  third.  Mr.  ftheridau  and  Bu- 
chanan place  an  accent  also  oa  the  last  syllable,  and 
snake  the  i  long ;  while  Dr.  Kenrkk  and  Mr.  Perry 
snake  it  short.  That  the  ascent  ought  to  he  on  the  first 
syllable  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  sow 
vnJforumly  we  remove  the  accent  higher  when  we  an* 
glieise  Latin  words  by  shortening  them :  and  though 
the  <  In  these  terminations  Is  rather  ambiguous,  156,  it 
iodines  to  the  long  sound  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
Bachanan  have  given  it.    See  jjemdtmv  and 
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HETEROCUTICAL,  hit-lr-ro-kUr/e-kll^i. 

Deviating  from  the  common  rule* 
HETERODOX^,  heYlr-o-d6ks,  a.  Deviating 

from  the  established  opinion,  not  orthodox. 
HETEROGENEAL,     het4r-o-je'ne-il,   a. 

Not  of  the  same  nature,  not  kindred. 
HETEROGENEITY,  h&4r^jeVne'e>te, «. 

Opposition  of  nature,  contrariety  of  qualities; 

opposite  or  dissimilar  part. 
HETEROGENEOUS,  bit-er-o-Je'ne-us,  d. 

Not  kindred,  opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

ty  There  Is  an  affected  pronnaclatioa  of  this  aad 
the  two  preeetliag  words,  which,  contrary  to  oar  own 
aaatngy,  preserves  the  g  hard.  The  plea  is,  that  these 
words  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  pre- 
served the  f awes**  hard.  To  produce  this  reason  is  to 
expos*  it.  What  would  become  of  oar  language  If 
every  word  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  had  g  la 
It,  were  so  pronounced  i  What  Is  most  to  be  regretted 
Is,  that  men  of  learning  sometimes  Join  la  these  pedan- 
tic deviations,  which  are  oaly  worthy  of  the  lowest 
c*4er  ef  critical  eoxcoinbs.— See  Ggmnastick. 

To  HEW,  hi,  «.  a.  ;  norf .  Hewn  or  Hewed. 
To  cut  with  an  edged  instrument,  to  hack :  to 
chop,  to  cut ;  to  foil  as  with  ait  axe ;  to  form 
or  shape  with  an  axe ;  to  form  laboriously. 

HEWER,  hour,  t.  98.  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  cot  wood  or  stone. 

HEXAGON,  heks'i-gon,  t.  166.  A  figure  of 
•ix  sides  or  angles. 

HEXAGONAL,  higz-aVo-nAl,  a.  478.  Hav- 
ing six  sides. 

HEXAGONY,  hete-atfgo-n*,  ».  48.  A 
figure  of  six  angles 

HEXAMETER,  hjgz-eWe-t&r,  «.  518.  A 
worse  of  six  feet 

HEXANGULAR,  hip^ng/go-llr,  a.  Hav- 
ing six  corners.    m 

HEXASTICK,  hegr-ia'tlk,  «.  509.  A  poem 
of  six  lines. 

HEY,  hi,  bUerj.    An  expression  of  joy. 

HEYDAY,  he/da,  itUerj.  An  expression  of 
frolick  and  exultation. 

HEYDAY,  ha'dL  *.  269.  A  frolick,  wildness. 

HIATUS,  hl-a'tos,  s.  An  aperture,  a  breach ; 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  by  >lie  succession  of 
some  of  the  vowels. 
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HIBERNAL,  hl-ber'nll,  a.    Belonging  to 

the  winter. 
HICCOUGH,  hlkltun,  or  hlklcoT,  t.  A  con- 
vulsion of  the  stomach,  producing  sobs. 
£3*  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  a  laudable  Intention  of  bringing  It 
nearer  to  its  original.  The  convulsive  sob  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  cough ;  but  neither  Junius  nor 
Skinner  mention  any  such  derivation,  aad  both  sup- 
pose it  formed  from  the  sound  it  occasions.  AccoroV 
ln«ly  we  find,  though  hiccough  is  the  meet  ■  general 
orthography,  hickuy  is  the  most  usual  pronunciation* 
Thus  Butler  :— 

M  Quotb  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love. 

"  Ts  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move,  * 

"  My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 

"  Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  Ate**?.** 

To  HICCOUGH,  hiklcun,  v.  a.  To  sob  with 

convulsion  of  the  stomach. 
To  HICKUP,  hnVkop,  v. ».    To  sob  with  a 
•  couvulsed  stomach. 


To  HIDE,  hide,  o.  a. ;  fret.  Hid ;  jmrt.  pass . 
Hid  or  Hidden.  To  conceal,  to  withhold  of 
withdraw  from  sight  or  knowledge. 


To  HIDE,  hide,  e. ».  To  lie  hid,  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK,  hlde-lsd-seek,  «.    A 

play  in  which  some  hide   themselves,  and  an- 
other seeks  them. 

HIDE,  hide,  $.  The  skin  of  any  animal, 
either  raw  or  dressed ;  the  human  skin,  in 
contempt ;  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 

HIDEBOUND,  hlde'bound,  «.  A  horse  is 
said  to  be  hide-bound  when  his  skin  sticks  so 
bard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  that  you  cannot 
with  your  hand  pull  up  or  loosen  the  one  from 
the' other ;  in  trees,  being  in  the  state  in  which 
the  bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth; 
harsh,  untraceable.  ,     .  _ 

HIDEOUS,  hid'e-us,  or  hld'je-fls,  a.  298. 
Horrible,  dreadful. 

HIDEOUSLY,  hid'e-ia-le,  ad.  Horribly, 
dreadfully. 

H1DEOUSNESS,  nld'e-us-nis, «.  Horrible- 
nets,  dreadfylness. 

HIDER,  hl'dux,  *.  98.    He  that  hides. 

To  HIE,  hi,  v.  a.    To  hasten,  to  go  in  haste. 

HIERARCH,hl'e-rark,s.  The  chief  of  a  sa- 
cred order. 

HIERARCHICAL,  hl-e-rar'ke-kal,  o.  Be- 
longing to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

HIERARCHY,  hle-rar-k*,  s.  A  sacred  go- 
vernment, rank  or  subordination  of  holy  be- 
ings ;  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

HIEROGLYPHICK,  hi-e-ro-gliflk,  s.  An 
emblem,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was  im- 
plied ;  the  art  of  writing  in  picture. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL,  hU-ro-glif  e-kal,  a. 
Emblematical,  expressive  of  some  meaning 
beyond  what  immediately  appears. 

HIEROGLYPHICALLY,  hl-s^aro-gllfe- 
kal-e,  (uL  Emblematically.     * 

HIEROGRAPHY,  hW-rog'graf-e,  a.  618. 
Holy  writing. 

HIEROPHANT,  hl-eVo-fant,  s.  518.  One 
who  teaches  rules  of  religion. 

To  HIGGLE,  bfg'gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  chaffer, 
to  be  penuri  s  in  a  bargain ;  to  go  selling 
provisions  from  door  to  door. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  hVgl-de-pig gl- 
de,  ed.  A  cant  word,  corrupted  from  hig- 
gle which  denotes  any  confused  mass. 


Hio  hip: 

&  m.itteft,«lrrr,Mc*/{fe^ 

HIGGLER,  tfg'gl-ir,  s.  t8.  One  who  eeHe 
pro  visions  by  retail.    - 

HIGH,  hi,  a.  890.  A  great  *wfty  upwards, 
rising  above ;  elevated  in  place,  raised  altfft ; 
exalted  in  nature  j  elevated  in  mnk  or  condi- 
tion ;  exalted  in  sentiment ;  difficult,  abstruse; 
boastful,  ostentatious ;  arrogant,  proud,  lofty ; 
swbje,  illustrious  j  violent,  tempestuous,  ap- 
plied to -the  wind  ;  letnaUuoua,  4urbuleaW  wn- 
governable ;  fuN,  complete  j  strong  tasted ;  at 
the  most  perfect  state,  in  the  aaeridiun $  far 
advanced  into  antiquity  ',  dear,  exorbitant  in 
price ;  capital,  great,  opposed  t6  little,  as  hijch 
treason. 

HIGH,  hi,  9,  High  plane,  elevation,  supe- 
rior section.  v 

HIGH-BLESTyhi'bl&t^.  Supremely  happjr. 

MlOM-fiLO WN,  hi'blona, «.  Swelled  omch 
with  wind,  much  inflated. 

HIGH-BORN,hl'born,a.Of  noble  extraction. 

HIGH-COLOURED,  fal'l^frd,^  Hav- 
ing a  deep  or  {daring  colour. 

HIGH-ttESiGNING,  hi'de^Biag,  41.  Hav- 
ing great  schemes. 

HTCH-FUEft,  bi'flUr,  «.  Oa«  tba*  am* 
his  opinion  to  extravagance. 

HIGH -FLOWN,  h&oae,  a.  Elevated, 
proud  ;  turgid,  eatravagant. 

HIGH-FLYING,  hl'fli-ing,  a.  Extravagant 
in  ciaim*  or  opinions. 

HIGH-HEAPED,  blliep'd,  a.  Covered  with 
high  piles. 

HIGH-METTLED,  hWt-tl'd,  a.  $*«, 
Proud  or  ardent' of  spirit. 

HIGH-MINDED,  Umlod-e'd,  a.  Proud,  ar- 
rogant. 

HIGH-RED,  to'rexi,  a.    Deeply  rod. 

HIGH -SEASON  ED,  hl-se'«ua»d,  a.  Pirjaant 
to  the  palate. 

HIGH-SPIRITED,  hi-sp}rlt4d,  «.  Bold, 
daring,  insolent. 

HIGH-STOMACHED,  hl-fltim'm6kt,a.  Ob- 
stinate, lofty. 

HIGH-TASTED,    hi-tasteM,    «.    Oaftiftd, 

piquant. 

HIGH-VICED,  hl'vlt't,  a.  560.  Enormotrsly 

wicked.  I 

HIGH- WROUGHT,  hl'riwt,  a.  Accurately  ! 

finished. 

HIGHLAND,  hftand,  a.  MotrataSntme  re- 
gions. 

HIGHLANDER,  hhind-Sr,  t.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  mountains. 

£3*  we  sometimes  hear  a  most  absurd  pronunciation 
of  tbis  word  taken  from  the  Scotch,  at  if  wriueo  Bot- 
isnder.  II  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  the  Scotch- are 
endeavouring  to  leave  their  own  pronunciation  and 
adopt  that  of  the  English,  there  are  some  English  so  ca- 
pricious as  to  quit  their  own  pronunciation,  and  adopt 
that  which  the  Scotch  strive  carefully  to  avoid. 

HIGHLY,  hfte,  ad.    With  elevation  a*  to 

I)laoe  gid  situation ;  in  a  great  degree ;  proud- 
y, arrogantly,  ambitiously ;  with  esteem,  with 
estimation. 
HIGHMOST,  hhnost,  a.   Highest,  topmost. 
HIGHNESS,  hi'nes,  s.  Elevation  Above  the 
surface  ;  ( the  title  of  princes,  anciently    of 
kings  ,  dignity  of  nature,  supremacy. 

HIGHT,  bite,  a.  Was  named,  was  called ; 
called,  named, 

KIGHWATER,  hl'wi-tur,  *.  The  utmost 
flow  of  the. tide. 

HIGHWAY,  bi-wa',  s.  Great  road,  publick 
path. 
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rfWUCWAYMAN,  U'wUbK  a 

robber  ihnt  «tutuiers  ww  aiie  puMic*  roads* 
Hn,A«ITV,W-liT^^t^fcetTtt«»Lfeaip«l|^ 
HILDING  hil'dfog,*,  Asorry,^H*yvcww- 

aroMy  *Hk>w,  it  is  seed  Ukcwisaftx  a.  taeaa 

woman. 
HILL,  hfi,  *    An  efeaatiom  -of  graoad  flee* 

than  a  mountain 
Hft*X>CK,bJllefe,*.    AlUttetaU 
HILLY,  twtfe,  a.   Ckllief 

the  surface. 
HILT,  hi*,  a.  The  haadfte  rf  afl*  taaag, 

tiealarly  of  a  swetd. 
HIM,  bis*.    Th«*Witwca«e^H«. 
HIMSEI^^nwsieT^pnNu    la  s*eaMi**iaa- 

ti  ve,  He ;  m  ancient  authors,  Iftsesf  4  in  sJteaeV 

liqae  case*  it*  as  :s  isaapraoal  aigmeWiafi. 
HlN,  Mn,  a.    A  eaeaMoe  «f  ttqabdai  «an4>a* 

the  Jews,  containing  about  ten  pints. 
BttNIMtadia-V  ceHparJffizteii  svperl.  HJatt- 

asost.    Backward,  contrary  in  pusitip*  to  4)i* 

taoe. 

t^*  This  word,  wtft  Hs  cvnspatatsve  AMisy,aw44a> 
superlative  ftJatfnsMf  and  SaviilHiBSf,  are  stmniaiaa 
corruptly  proneoneed  wUhlhef  short,  *s  4a  -^iaansT  / 
but  this  b  so  contrary  Id  THWlorv  as  %•  ■isaciaa  tans 
attention  of  every  correetayutlww, 

HIND,  tlnd,  t.   The  Ae  to  %  sl^g;  »  Ber- 

vant  j  a  peasant,  a  hoar. 
HiNDBERRXx%  Mnd'bir-Tfe,  i .   «kiiepea- 

sanis  berries 4  jfc  same  as Taapberriea. 
To  HINPCT,,  TiVdoj,  u  a.  To  obstrtic%  to 

stop,  to  iwjKOJC. 

HINDER,  htodir,  a.  5t5.  That  which  «  ki 
a  poaatbn  contaarj  vo  thaj^f  the  §Vce, 

HINDERANOS,  TOTOr-tnse,  >.  ImpeefV. 
ment,  let,  stop. 

HINDGREB^  tfrtfofe  #.    Ha  «r  ihai 

which  hinders  or  ■obstructs. 
s^NBEBUNG,hlnd'fcjW,#.    A  jialtry , 

wontrUesa,  da^enerahe  aasssal. 
HINDERMOST,  lnU$»**e«t,  «.     ttiad* 

most,  last,  in  the  rear. 
HINDMOST,  hlnffrnfot,  a.  The  xajt,  «befar. 
HLNGC,  hktfe,  a.  74.    Joints  Ujx>n  wfcfcb 

a  fate  or  door  tunas  $  the  AfditwJ  ^oiafa  ef 

(he  world)  a  gotowiisg  raiftv  f iuicaale#^1«) 

be  off  the  Hinges,  to  be  hi  a^saste  of  w? egaav> 

rityand  disor&r. 
To  HINGE,  fatnje,  t.  «.    Te  fonrfsfe  avi«i 

hinges ;  to  bend  as  a  hfaage. 
To  HINT,  "hint,  a.  a.  To  brine  t*  teifid  %w  a 

alffiht  mention  or  remote  airasion, 
HINT,  hint,  $.  faint  notice  gWeB  to1be,miBdy 

remote  «i  1  usion ;  suggestion  rrrthnadon. 
HIP,  hip,  s.    The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the 

Aeshy  yau  of  the  thigh.— To  ba#e  on  lx>(  Hip, to 

have  an  advantage  over  another.  Alow  phrase. 
HnvhjrV-    The  fruit  of  the  1uiiu> 
To  HIP,  nip,  r.  a.    To  sprain  or  shoot  Hre 

hips. — Hin-aog,  a  caia  wosd  luinjed  by  the 

reduplication  of  Hop. 
HIP,Wj?,«i^rj.  Ancxciav^Uci^preallb^g 

to  one. 

Ha?FIStf,bfe'pl*b,*-  ^caiT^pno/Hy. 

pochondriack. 
HI9M»CG»VA<|»,  dA'pi^eji'tJiirr,  #.    A 


monster,  half  butae  aad  bnif. 

HIPPOCRASS,  hlp'pi-tdU,  «.     Aiaecti- 
eaSed  wine. 

Hli^POPOTAMUB^IpHto-poti-jaAs^  Tba 

ri  vex  hor*M.    An  ani  riKil  luttftd  in  iba  Kile 


HIT  HOD 

mV  wr.not  iflt-tta* m,*bm,*llAm-*k  m  i»**atoin  im  4«,  nm  4w 

ffiMHOT,  hlpmiot,*.    8pYstodor6ialo-      yet,  in nay  tee tttt  emw, Mover/  tine  till 
catviJatheJNu. 

HIPWORT.  Mp'wH  *    A  plant 

lb  HIBE,1il*e,  p.  a.    To  procure  any  firing 

lor  temporary  we  at  t-cerui"  price ;  to  engage 

e>  man  to  temporary  service  (or  wages »  $o 

liribe ;  io  cflfeee  lunueUfDir  f«jr» 
HIRE*  bsee,  *.   Rewead  or  leoon^pease  paid 

for  Urn  use  of  wry  tsjjmjK  are***  paid  Cur  aexsace. 
HIMMNQ,  oWlS?,*.    One  who  nerve* 

for  wages ;  *  ssercenarr,  *  neosutote. 

naf,  mefcoimr  y  ,  dieag  whet  it  dune  far  money . 
HIRER,  hkettr,  t.flS.    OaBwhouaeeaay 
thing,  feyinc  a  peBsaupens* ;  ae  «dw  cm* 


ploys  others ,  paying  wages* 
HIRSUTE,  hii  ewk?,«»    fioagh, i*00*L 
HIB,MB,ftvwpj.jumf.  Thoinaccaamc  poet 

srrc  bewngJHf  %*  Him  *,  aimiensjy  km* 
To  HISS,  lit*,  v\  m*  To  mt*er  «  arise  like 

that  of  *  serpent  end  ooem  other  emhnals. 
To  HISS,  hVe,  *.  a.  To  cxmdeeun  hy  lii*ma%, 

to  explode ;  to  procure  hisses  ordtsjs***, 
HIM^Qe^e.llMTdiM^amffMf  eenamre, 

evewcMion  of  osmtempt 

[1ST,  hfcf  " 


HIST,hiBL*totf.    4a 
HMTo8J^lmi  tfri*  4*,*   A  writer  of 


HISTORICAL,  fcm4*Vtt-tI,  teJMrinmw, 

HISTORIES,  *fc  **Vi*\  SfP J    tottatoty. 

HISTORICALLY,  hfe*o¥rk-*l-e,  erf.  hi 
the  manper  of  history,  by  v/*y  of  amrawon. 

To  nflKMnrT,  hKWfcd,  o.  a.  Torn. 
tate*  to  record  in  Mstory* 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a.  mm4rj*to*>t- 
ftur,*.  An  historian,  a  vrfTter  of  history.     • 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  b&XrLeVsAA.  * 
918.    flie  art  or  empkwiaeirt  of  sn  histories. 

HISTORY,  bis'tor-f. «.  56T.  A  narration  of 
events  end  facts  delivered  with  dignity  $  nar- 
ration, relation ;  the  knowledge  of  facts  end 

HWORY-PTECE,  hktir4-pee*e,  a.     A 

picture  rjeptesentiag  some  memorable  event, 
atJOTRTOiaCAi^ls-tre-gne-kei,  >**  Be* 


HrTHER  W  ARD,  hfreorwlrd,       I     . 

IHTHEttw/ARDft,  hhw'Ar-wird*.  J  ■* 

-    This  way,  towards  this  pJae*. 

IHITR,  tire.  *     The  hnkhmtiom  or  oe*  of 

•en  ;  ah*  ke*tfehabciAf  aMve. 
•To  HIVE,  hive,  ©.  a.    To  pnt  into  hives,  to 
.'    mwooar;  SAcwnminiahiv**. 
To  HIVh%  hive,*,  *    To  take  abetter  to- 

gethcr. 

HIV£Rphive/ir,j.sa.   One  who  onto  bee* 

In  hives* 
HQ,    1  ij^   iinterj.  A  call,  a  .sudden  ex- 
HOA,  f      >\     clanatkm  to  give  notice  of 

approach,  or  any  ihhic  else* 
HOAR,  bore,  o.    White ;  g»j  with  age  j 

white  whh  frost 
HOAR-FROST,  horVlrost,  t.  necongela- 

tions  of  dew  ii«  frosty  moivjiaaf  on  the  grass. 
HOARD,  horde,  *.    A  fttow  laid  up  Li  ee. 

cretf  a  bidden  stock,  a  treasaie. 
To  HOARD,  horde,  e. «,    To  make  hoard*, 

4o  ley  ep  store* 

IteroAeU^Uid****  Jb lay m Umta, 

to  hvshatid  privily. 
HOARDER,  kM%,  e.«8.  Ott  that  everc* 

«p  in  secret 

HOARHOUND,  hore'hjftiid,  «.  A  plant* 
HOARINESS,  hkrt^aia,  e.    Tho  ^U»  U 

heW  whitish,  the  eownr  of  old  inon's  hasr. 
HOARSE,  horse* «.  Having  the  voice  rough, 

as  with  a  cold ;  paving*  ronch  sound. 
HOARSELY,  horsel?,  «aVWith  a  rongh 


HOARSENESS,  hWaes,  *.   Ronghnes* 


Theetrirellw,  in  the  naaner  of  a  buffoon, 
To  HIT*)  hit,  e.  a.  To  strike,  to  touch  vri& 
4i  hlow ;  to  touch  the  mark,  not  to  miss  :  to 
attain,  10  reach  the  point:  to  strike  a  rating 
p*ssfcpn<-"To  Hit  off,  to  strike  out»  to  wjl  erde- 
iet  mine  lockffy. 

Tp  UHi  kiL  e.  a,    To  cla*b*>  tp  colliie ;  to 
dfaence  hicatly,  to  averted  or  eeoidtnt ;  to 
succeed  j  not  to  miscarry  ;  to  fight  on. 
HTF,  HLe.    Aetroke;  avlookjrsmnavev 
To  HITCH,  hitsh,  v.  a.    To  eafcm,  to  eaeve 


[a%haeam,-s*    A  sbmU  kavaa  to  Jand 
wares  out  of  boats* 

—mm  wUoe^Hsthw  *ad  Thither,  io  this  place 
«swdwmt;  fc»  eWe  cud,  te  this  desjge. 
WftT¥naL£hrfir+.fi**9m  tofraed*  thia  paii* 

f^y  This  word  was  probably  formed  liar  tee  eompa* 
esjejae  eMera,  mi  •»  asmraiv  tmeratsd  m«  most  Mi- 

mOTHERMOftT,  khv^r-moet,  a*    Newest 

emllmseale. 
HITHERTO,  kiTH'&r.toS.  ad.  TothUtime, 

99T 


HOARY,  ho're,  a.  White,  whitish ;  white 
a*  «W  vihh  *ge  s  while  with  frost ;  mevWy, 
mossy,  rusty. 

To  HOBJU4L  koh  V,  a.  a.  40o*  To  walk 
lassalv  or  *wkward(j  upon  one  leg  evwe  th*a 
the  other  j  to  move  roughly  or  unevenly. 

HOBBLE*  heVtl, «.  Uneven  awkward  gait 

HOBBUNGLY,  bob1)%-le,  ad.  Clum- 
sUy,  awkwer dly,  with  *  heUang  gait 

HOBBY,  hob  be,  *.  A  apede*  of  hawk ; 
an  lake  or  leans*  heme ;  *  stick  on  which 
hoys  gateatiide  smd  mif ;  aatapid  fellow. 

ITOmQOmUN,  bAw^mn,  a.    A  sprite,  a 

HOI&JAIL,  hoomme,  s*    A  nail  need  in 

shneh.gahufse. 
HOBH  AILEO,  how'aai'd,  w.  Set  with  hob- 

naifs> 
HOBNOB,  hoh'aaw',  «d.   This  is  oarrapted 

from  Hahuah. 
HOCK,  bole,  s.  The  joint  between  the  knee 

and  fetlock. 
To  HOCK,  holt,  v.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock* 
HOCK,hok,«,   Old  suong  Rheniah, 
tUXJkUlimB.  hnk'lrb,  $.     A  plant,  the 

same  with  mallows* 
To  HOCKLE,  hok^Ue.a.ioA.  To  hanmtrlng. 
HOCIJt.POClI*o>4'k(^po,kSs>  *%    A  jug- 

clc  *  cheat. 
HOB, had,*.    Akiadaftwwghiawhicha 

labwuicf  eamies  moraw  to  the  weteen. 
HOBMAN,  bedmnm,  e.  ml.     A  kaoarer 

that  eswies  mortar. 
HODOr^PODG^boAtepod^e,*.    Amed- 

fey  of  ingredleaU  boiled  tsmahev. 

ODIERNkL,  ho-de-eVmil,  a*  Ofm-day. 


HOI*.  HOM 

»  «M.Ftta  »,  At  77,4)1 »,  tb  U~<»i*,»fc«~fli»  I05,pfal«T-n&  lOJ.m&re  Wf, 


i 


HOE,ho,s.Ani]ifltrmnentto  cntnp  the.  earth. 
To  HOE.  ho,  v.  a.  To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 
HOG,hftg,e.    The  general  name  of  swine; 

a  castrated  boar— To  bring  Hog*  to  a  fin© 

market,  to  mil  of  one's  design. 
HOGCOTE,  h6gTtot,  s.  A  noase  far  hogs, 

HOGGEREL,  hog'grfl,  *.  99,   A  two-yean' 

old  ewe. 

HOGHERD,  hoVhird,  a.  A  keeper  of  hogs. 

HOGGISH,  htitfsh,  a.  Haying  the  quali- 
ties of  a  hog,  brutish,  selfish. 

HOGGISHLY,  hftg'gbh-le,  ad.    Greedily, 

HOGGISHNESS,  hog'glsh-nej,  *.    Bruta- 
lity, greediness,  selfishness. 
HOGSBEANS,  hflgz'bens, 
HOGSBREAD,  h6g^r£d,       , 
HOGSMUSHROOMS,  ho^mtoh-rooms 

s.   Plants.  ^ 

HOGSFENNEL,  Morten-nil,  a.  A  plant. 
HOGSHEAD,h6gpli3d,  a.  A  measure  of  li- 
quids containing  sixty  gallons;any  large  barrel. 
tt  This  word  Is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
tea  hag-shed:  If  Dr.  Joftukon*  derivation  of  into  word 
from  heg  and  head  be  a  true  one,  this  premraeUtlen 
fa  certainly  wrong,  and  arises  from  the  inaction  or 
me  letters  *  and  a  in  printing,  wnicn  may  be  pre- 
earned  to  have  occasioned  a  similar  mispronunciation 
In  houMhdd  and  faUeheod.  which  see.  Junius  de- 
rives this  word  from  the  Belefc  Ocksheod,  Ogaheed, 
or  Hockshoc*.  Mlnshew,  says  skinner,  derives It  frees 
Ocheheed  and  Ogeheed  ;  bat  he  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  It  rather  comet  from  the  Latin  Urea,  a  great  sea- 
ish,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  the  Belfctc  Hoo/6t  as 
mnch  as  to  say,  Ork*t  hoqfd;  that  is,  Ore*  cafvt,  an 
Orltthemd. 
HOGSTY,  h6Vsti,e.    The  place  in  which 

swine  are  shut  to  be  fed. 
HOGW  ASH,  hogwoflh,  s.  The  draff  which 

is  given  to  swine. 
HOIDEN,  hofd'a,  a.  105.    An  ill-tanght, 

awkward,  country  girl. 
ToHOIDEN,hoeJd,n9o.a.Toromp  indecently 
ToHOISE,  hoese,\v.  a.   To  raise  up  on 
To  HOIST,  hoUt,  J    high. 
To  Hold,  hold,  v. a.: prct.  Held ; per*, pass. 
Held  or  Ho) den.    To  grasp  in  the  hand,  to 
gripe,  to  clutch;  to  keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe 
fast;  to  maintain  as  an  opinion;  to  consi- 
der as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in  regard;  to 
have  any  station ;  to  possess,  to  enjoy ;  to 

Ktsess  in  subordination;  to  suspend,  to  re- 
in ;  to  stop,  to  restrain ;  to  fix  to  any  condi- 
tion ;  to  confine  to  a  certain  state ;  to  detain ; 
to  retain^  to  continue ;  to  offer,  to  propose ;  to 
maintain ;  to  carry  on,  to  continue.— To  Hold 
forth,  to  exhibit— To  Hold  in,  to  govern  bv 
tlie  bridle,  to  restrain  in  general.— To  Hold  off, 
to  keep  at  a  distance.— To  Hold  on,  to  conti- 
nue^ protract — To  Hold  out,  to  extend,  to 
stretch  forth,  to  offer*  to  propose,  to  continue 
to  do  or  suffer.- To  Hold  up,  to  raise  aloft,  to 
sustain,  to  support 
To  HOLD,  hold,  v.*.  To  stand,  to  be  right  to 
be  without  exception ;  to  continue  unbroken 
or  unsubdued;  tolast,toendure:  to  continue;  to 
refrain ;  to  stand  up  for,  to  adhere :  to  be  de- 
pendent on ;  to  derive  right— To  Hold  forth, 
to  harangue,  to  speak  in  public— To  Hold  in, 
to  restrain  one's  self,  to  continue  in  luck.— To 
Hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance  without  clos- 
ing with  offers.— To  Hold  en,  to  continue,  not 
to  be  interrupted,to  pioceed. — To  Hold  out.to 
last,  toendure,  not  to  y  ield.not  to  be  subdued. 
—To  Hold  together,  to  be  joined,  to  remain  hi 


•  not  to  be  foul  weather,  to  continue  the  same . 
speed. 

HOLD,  hold,  tnfcrj.  Forbear!  Stop!  be  stHI! 

HOLD,  hold,  a.  The  act  of  seizing,  grip*, 
grasp,  seizure ;  something  to  be  held,  sup- 
port; catch,  power  of  seizing  ©r_  keeping; 
prison,  place  of  custody ;  power,  -influence; 
custody:— Hold  of  a  ship,  all  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  keelson  and  t»»e  lower  deck  ; * 
a  lurking  place  ;  a  fortified  piece,  a  fort. 

HOLDER,  holdur,  a.  96.  One  that  holds 
or  gripes  any  thing  in  his  hand  ;  a  tenant, 
one  that  holds  land  under  another. 

HOLDERFORTH,  hoi-dor-fort*',  a.  A  ha- 
ranguer,  one  who  speaks  in  publick. 

HOLDFAST,  holdlast,  a.  Any  thing  which 
takes  hold,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

HOLDING,Lold1ng,J.  Tenure,larm;it  some- 
times signifies  the  harden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

HOLE,  hole,  a.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long, 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal ;  a  perfora- 
tion, a  small  vacuity ;  a  cave,  a  hollow  place  ; 
a  cell  of  an  animal ;  a  mean  habitation  ;  some 
subterfuge  or  shift 

HOLI D  AM,h6l<e-danv.  Our  Blessed  Lady.  k 

HOLILY,  kole-le,  mi.  Pionsly,  with  sane* 
tity :  inviolably,  without,  breach. 

HOLINESS,  hMe-iiee,  a,    Sanctity,  piety, 

.  religions  goodness;  the  state  of  being  hallowed,  • 
dedication  to  religion ;  the  0*ae  of  the  Pope. 

HOLLA,  hil-lo',  »«<*$.    A  word  used  m 

.  calling  to  anv  one  at  a  distance. 

HOLLAND,  hollAnd,  a.  88.  Fine  linen 
made  in  Holland. 

HOLLOW,  hollo,  a.  817.   Excavated,  hnv- . 
Ing  a  void  space  within,  not  solid ;  noisy,  lie* 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity  ;  not  faith- 
ful, not  sound,  not  what  one  appears. 

HOLLOW,  hollo,  a.  Cavity,  concavity; 
cavern,  den,  hole ;  pit ;  any  opening  or  va- 
cuity ;  passage,  canal.  ... 

To  HOLLO  W,  hollo,  e.  a.    To  snake  hoi- 

.   low,  to.  excavate. 

To  HOLLOW,  h6rl6,  e.  a.  Toshoot,  to  hoot. 

HOLLOWLY,  h6Tl6-le,  ad.  With  cavities  ; 
unfaithfully,  insincerely,  dishonestly. 

HOLLOWNESS,  hoTlo-nes,  s.  Cavity,  state 
of  being  hollow;  deceit,  insincerity,  treachery. 

HOLLOWROOT,  hollo-root,  a.  A  prank 

HOLLY,  bol'le,  s.    A  tree. 

HOLLYHOCK,  bol'le-hik,  s .  Roaemanowy 

HOLLYROSE,  holle-rAze,  a.    A  plant 

HOLOCAUST,  hoTo-klwst,  «.  A  bornt 
sacrifice, 

HOLP.  holp.   The  old  pretend  part.  pass. 

of  Help. 
HOLPEN,  hol'p'n,  108.  Hie  old  part  pass. 

of  Help. 
HOLSTER,  hot-star,  a.  98.    A  ewe  for  a 

horseman's  pistol. 
HOLY,  hole,  a.    Good,  pioni,  religion*; 

hallowed,  consecrated  to  divine  use;  pan, 

immaculate;  sacred*  , 

HOLY-THUMDAY,lsoTfytisn»'difa.  Tb* 

day  on  which  the  ascension  of  our  fcnear  is 

commemorated,  ten  days  before  Wlutannttde. 
HOLY-WEEK,  hole-week,  a.    The  week 

before  Easier. 
HOLY-DAY,  boTevda,  a.   Ine  day  of  tease 

ecclesiastical  festival;  anniversary  feast;  a  daj 

of  gayety  and  joy ;  a  time  that  comes  seldom. 


.— To  Hold   up,  to  support  himself.  ■  HOMAGE,  hom'eje,  f . 90. Servicelpnid aad 


up, 


HON  HOO 


fealty  professed  to  a  sovereign  or  superior  lord) 
obeisance,  respect  paid  by  external  action. 

HOMAGER,  hdmTUjte,  ♦.  98.  One  who 
holds  by  homage  of  some  superior  lord. 

HOME,  isomc, «.  His  own  house,  the  pri- 
-vate  dwelling ;  his  own  country  ;  the  place 
of  constant  residence;,  united  to  a  substan- 
tive, it  signifies  domestics;. 

HOME,  hAme,  ad.  To  one's  own  habitation; 
Co  one's  own  country ;  close  to  one's  own 
txeestor  affairs  ;  to  the  point  designed :  united 
to  a  substantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy. 

HQitBBORN,  Wmtfboni, a.  Native,  natu- 
ral: o^inaestick,  not  foreign. 

HOM£BRE99hetnel>rdd,«.  Bred  at  home, 
not  polished  by  TreTel ;  plain,  rode,  artless, 
aiteultivated  ;  domestic*,  not  foreign. 

HOMEFEI'Ttheme'felUa.  Inward,  private. 

HOMEULY,  homele-le,  ad.    Rudely,  in- 

HOsSSLfNESSyhomele-nea^  Plainness, 

rudeness.  . 

HOMELY,  homele,  a.    Plain,  homespun, 

nut  eregent,  iM  beaotifal,  not  fine,  coarse. 
HOMEMADEJi6me'made,ad.Made  at  home 
HOMER,  ho'euar, a.  08.    A  Hebrew  me*> 

su«e  of  about  three  pints. 
HOMESPUN,   home'spoo,   a.      Spun   or 
wrought  at  home,  not  made  by  regular  manu- 
facturers ;  not  made  In  foreign  countries;  plain. 
coarse,  rode,  homely,  inelegant. 
HOMESTALL,  hime'stlll,  l***?"  P»<* 
HOMESTEAD,  home'stld,  f    of  the  house. 
HOMEWARD,  home'wlrd.  88.  ?  ad.  To- 
HOMEWARDS,home'w*rda,      >    wards 

borne,  towards  the  native  place. 
HOMICIDE,  hom'e-slde, «.   Murder,  man- 
sttvinc;  destruction;  a  murderer,  a  manslayer. 
HOMICIDAL,  hom4-sldil,  a.  Murderous, 

HOMliJETICAL,  hom-c-ieflk-il,  «.    So- 
cial, conversible.  . 

HOMILY,  horn'Me,  *.  A  discourse  read  to 
a  congregation.  .   . 

HOMOOENEAL,  ho-mo-Jeni-al,  If-Har- 

HOMMENEOUS,ho-mo-jsVne-usf5ing  the 
•ame  nature  or  principles. 
yy  For  the  true  .pronunciation  of  the  f  la  these 

words,  see  JWrrajeweoW. 

HOMOGENEALNESS,  hooao-Je'iii-al- 

1*1  SwA 

HOMOGENEITY,  ho-mo-je-nW  t*, 
HOMQGENEOU3NES8,  ho-ino-je'ne 

a>    Particibatton.  of  the  same  principles  or 
nature,  similitude,  of  kind. 
HOMOGENY,  ho-mod'je-ne,  «. 518.    Joint 

HOMOLOGOUS,  htanof A-gfis,  a.  Having 
-  the  same  manner  or  proportions. 
HOMONYMOUS>h6.m6n'e-mos,a.  Deno- 

aaJnauag  different  things ;  eotiivocal. 
HOMONYMY,ho-m6n/e-ml,f.6l8.  Equi- 

reatioti,  ambiguity. 
HOMOTONOU8.  ho-m6t'to-nus,   a.  618. 

Equitable,  said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a 

constant  tenuur  of  rise,  state,  and  declension. 
HONE,  hone,  t.  A  whetstone  for  a  razor. 
HONEST,  eVniet,  a.  S94.    Upright,  true, 

sincere;  chaste;  just,  righteous,  giving  to 

every  man  his  due. 
HONESTLY,  6Vnest-lc,  od.     Uprightly, 

iustlv  ;  with  chastity,  modestly, 

4  20° 


HONESTY,  ftn'nie-te,  a.    taste,  fern*, 

HOrfm^hun'nid,  a.  **»•    CoTerad  with 

honey;  sweet, luscious. 
HONEY,  hSn'ne,  s.  166.    A  thick,  visceua. 

luscious  substance,  which  is  collected  and 

prepared  by  bees;  sweetness,  lusciousuess ; 

a  name  of  tenderness,  sweet,  sweetness. 
HONEY-BAG,  h&n'ne-bag,  *    The  bag  in 

which  the  bee  carries  the  honey. 
HONEY-COMB,  hrWnc-kome, «.  The  cell* 

of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her  honey. 
HONEY-COMBED,hQn'ne*Wd,*FIawed 

with  little  cavities.  ' 

HONEY-DEW,  hin'nfc-du. «.  Sweet  dew. 
HONEY-FLOWER^in/ne-flou-ur,a.AplanU 
HONEY-GNAT,  hun'ne-nat,  a,    An  insect. 
HONEY-MOON?hun'ne-moon, ».  The  first 

month  after  marriage.  

HONEY-SUCKL^un'ni-aik-klyf.  Wood- 

HONEYLESS,hun,he-lis/i.Without  honey. 

HONEY.WORT^hjui'ne-wurt, «.   A  plant. 

HONORARY,  6iftur-4-re, «.  667.  Done  in 
honour ;  conferring  honour  without  gam. 

HONOUR,  6Vnur,  s.  694.  Dignity ;  repu- 
taiion :  the  title  of  a  roan  ofrank  ;  nobleness  ; 
reverence,  dae  veneration ;  chastity ;  glory, 
faoastipublic  mark  of  respect;pn vileges  of  rank 
or  birth;  civilities  paid;  ornament,  decoration. 
*7  tab  word,  and  Its  otmiwesaeo/as«s»r,  mtw 

servile  attendants  on  cards  and  aotes  of-  fashion,  nave 


with  met  letter  Is  looked  upon  as  ganche  and  rastick  in 
the  extreme.    In  vain  did  Dr.  Mn»ncatcr  kto  Pro- 
le* against  the  innovatloa ;  ia  vein  did  be  tell   un 
that  the  sound  of  the  word  required  tbe  SJj«s  well  as 
its  derivation  from  the  Latin  through  tbe  French  :  Urn 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  pas-ed,  »•"»*«  ""J 
hardly  ever  find  these  words  wirh  this  vowel  bat  in 
oar  Dictionaries.  Bat,  though  I  am  a  declared  enemy 
to  all  needless  innovation,  I  sea  no  hmrtsaM 
la  speUlac  these  words  in  the  fashionable  manner  i 
thereto  no  reason  for  preserving  the  s»  In  V**^  •"* 
fatHmr  that  does  not  hold  good  for  the  P^«rt«»; 
of  the  same  letter  in  errosw,  author,  and  a  hundred 
others:    and  with  respect  to  U>e  pronunciation  of 
these  words  without  tbe u,  while  we  have  so  many 
words  where  the  o  sounds  u,  «^n  when  Uje  ecce *t  la 
on  it-  as  feme*,  monev.  &c  we  need  not  be  In  macb 
Sin  fi?  the^nToT.  ftn  word,  of  this  terminatio. 
where  the  6uel  r  brinss  all  the  "««»,ed#Jow«^ 
to  the  sane  level ;  that  Is  to  the  short  sound  of  sv— 
See  Principles,  No.  418. 

To  HONOUR,  oVn&r,  e.  o.  S14.  To  reve- 
rence, to  regard  with  veneration;  to  dignify, 
to  raise  to  greatness.  ' 

HONOURABLE,  6riaur-a-bl,  o.  Illus- 
trious, noble  ;  great,  magnanimoos,  g«»«J>«* ] 
conferring  honour ;  accompanied  with  tokens 
of  honour ;  without  taint,  without  reproach  ; 
honest,  without  intention  of  deceit ;  equitable. 
HONOURABLENE8S,6n'nur-i-bl-nes,  f. 

Eminence,  nmmificei^generosity. 
HONOURABLY,  6n  nur-i-ble,  ad.     With 
tokens  of  honour ;  magnanimously,  a*nf">°*" 
lv :  reputably,  with  eiepmtton  from  reproacli. 
HdAotJRER;  6u'n4r.rur,  s.  96.   One  that 

honours,  one  tliat  regards  with  ^«n«**»on- 
HOOD,  hftd,  «07.   In  compositwn,  denotoa 
1      quality,  character,  as,  knighthood,  chtldhood. 
I      Sometimes  it  Is  taken  collectively,  as  brother- 
hood, a  confraternity. 
HOOD,  hud,  s.    The  upper  cover  of  a  wo- 
man's  head  :  any  thing  drawn  upon  the  bead, 
and  wrapping  round  it ;  a  covering  P«t^« 
the  hawk's  eyes ;  an  ornamental  fold  that 
hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 


HOP 
tfr  fi§*  Fa*  7i,fti  n,  fiues^afcei-W^ 
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To  HOOB,h<W»,  e. «.    Todrewfai  ako«l;j 
to  blind  at  with  a  hood  ;  to  cow. 

HOODMAN'S-BUNI^hUn^-Wlnd',  a> 
A  play  in  which  the  person  hooded  is  to 
oaten  another,  and  tell  the  name. 

To  HOODWINK,  hid  wink,  v. a.  to  blind 
with  something  bound  over  the  eyes ;  to  cover, 
to  hide  t  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon* 

HOOF,  hoof,  «.  306.  The  hard  horneyMbsomce 
which  compose  the  feat  of  several  aorta  of  animate. 

HOOK,  h66k,  *.  SOfl.  Any  thing  bent  so  a» 
to  catch  hold ;  the  bended  wire  on  which  the 
bait  is  hung  for  fishes,  aad  with  which  the  fish 
Is  pierced ;  a  snare,  a  trap  ;  a  sickle  to  reao 
com,}  an  iron  to  seize  toe  meat  in  the  cal- 
dron ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  the 

'part  of  the  hinge  tied  to  the  post.— Hook  or 
crook, one  way  «r  other,  by  any  expedient. 

To  HOOK,  hook,  o. a.  To  catch  wMi  t> 
book  ;  to  entrap,  to  insnare  5  to  draw  as  wish 
n  hook ;  to  fasten  as  with  a  hook,  to  he  drown 
by  force  or  artifice. 

HOOKED,  hoiked,  0.  fif*,  BoahVcttrfmiwoV 

HOOKEDNE83,  hook'ed-nia,  t.  State  of 
being  bent  like  a  hook. 

HOOKNOSED,  hook-aos'cY,  a.  HnvieaT, 
-the  aquiline  nose  rising  in  the  roiddm*  | 

HOOP,  hoop,  a.  S06\  Aiiy  thing  circular 
by  which  something  else  is  bound,  parties*- 
Inriy  casks  or  barrel*  j  part  of  a  lady's  dross ; 
any  thinr  circular. 

To  HOOP,  hoop,*.  «•  To  bind  o»oao)ooa 
urith  hoops ;  to  etteirete,  tooiatp,  to  swround. 

To  HOOP,  hoop,  e.  n.  To  shoot,  to  make 
an  oetcry  by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 

HOOPER,  hoo'pDJv  a.  96*  A  cooper,  one 
that  hoops  tabs. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  h&ftn***?,  9.  A 
convulsive  cough,  so  called  from  Its  noise. 

To  HOOT,  boot,  a.  *,  M©\  To  shout  in  ootv 
tempt ;  to  cry  as  an  owl. 

To  HOOT,hMt,  e. «.  To  drive  with  nobe 
and  shouts. 

HOOT,  hob,*.    Clamour,  shout 

To  HOP,  hop,  r.  ^.  Tbjwa»,s©skipHgbtiyj 
to  leap  on  one  leg;  to  walk  mmety,  or  with 
One  lei  Its*  nimble  than  the  other. 

HOP,  kip,  a.  A  jump,  a  light  leap;  a  jnmp 
on  one  leg;o  psace  whore  sataner  acoptodastac. 

HOP,  hflp,  *.  A  plant,  tho  fiovrort  of  whteb 
are  used  in  brewing, 

To  HOP,  hop,e.o.  To  impregnate  with  hope. 

HOPE,  hope,  9.  Expectation  of  some  goo  j, 
an  expectation  indulged  with  pleasure  :  con- 
fidence In  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future 
conduct  pf  any  body ;  that  which  pros  hope ; 
the  object  of  hope. 

To  HOPE,  hope,©,  a.  To  Uve  in  expectation 
of  tome  good;  to  place  confidence  in  futurity. 

To  HOPE,  hope, e.  a.  To  expect  with  desire. 

HOPEFUL,  kWfuI,  a.  Fall  of  qualities 
which  produce  nope,  promising ;  full  of  hope, 
tull  of  expectation  of  success. 

HOPEFVlLY,  hWful-t,  ad.    In  inch  a 

manner  a*  to  raise  nope  ;  with  hope. 

BOPEFULNESS,hopa^Unfis,a,  Promise 
of  goad,  likelihood  to  succeed. 

HOPELESS,  hipolla,  a.  Without  hope, 
without  pleasing  expectation;  giving  no  hope, 
Mojaisjaa  nothing  pleas  ing. 

HOPER,hopQJ,  «-98.  One  that  hM  pleas- 
ing expectations. 

HOP1NGLY,  hA'phg.le,  *&  Wittl  hope, 
with  exposwmona  of  good. 

fiOO 


; f  HOPPER, bip'pur,  *» 88,   Hewhohopaor 


jumps  «u  one.  leg, 
HOPPER*  hip'pOr,  t.    The  box  or  open 

frame  of  wood  into  which  the  com  is  pot  to 

be  esoaiid  ;  a  basket  for  carrying  seed. 
HOPPERS,  hop'purz,  s.    A  kind  of  play  in 

which  the  actor  hops  ou  one  leg. 
HORAL,  ho'ral,  a. .  Relating  to  the  hour. 
HORARY,  ho'ri-ri,  4*     Relating  to  an 

hour ',  continuing  tor  an  hour, 
HORDE,  horde,  «.    A  clan,  a  migratory 

crew  of  people ;  a  body  of  Tartars. 
HORIZON,  Ito-rl'ze*.  K  fiQfi.  The  line  that 

terminates  the  view. 

JOT  Has  weed  was,  till  of  lata  years,  vstvejasaifjr 

Jrouoauced,  in  prose,  with  the  accent  ou  the  first  syl- 
ibte ;  aad  Shakespeare,  says  Br.  Johnson,  has  im- 
properly plaectl  It  so  la  verse :  . 

.■  ■■  -Wbea  the  morning  sua  shaU  raist  his  car 
"  above  the  borders  of  this  horium, 
"  Well  forwards  towards  Warwick  and  bis  mates.** 
With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation 
It  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  me  geaeiae  analogy  of  English  or- 
thoepy tissn  piaetng  the  aceeat  ea  the  first  syllable  of 
a  trisyUaaie,  when  die  middle  syllable  does  not  end 
with  a  ceasoaaut,  603.    Bat  another  rale  almost  as 
constantly  counteracts  this  analogy :  when  the  word 
Is  perfectly  Latin  er  Greek,  and  die  accent  is  on  (bo 


penultimate,  then  we  generally  follow  the 
tie*  of  those  languages.  Poets  have  so  nalwranllw 
placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  this  pronnnclatlon  has  so  classical  an  air,  as  to 
render  she  other  aeceataatlon  vulgar. 

HORIZONTAL,  hfr-e-aftn'til,  a.  Near  the . 
borixon ;  parallel  to  the  horizon,  on  a  level. 

HORIZONTALLY,  ^r-e-cftnlal-e,  ad.  In 
a  directum  parallel  to' the  borixon. 

HORN,  him,  t.  The  hard  pointed  bodies) 
which  grow  on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds, 
.and  serve  them  for  weapons ;  an  instrument  or 
wiud-musick  made  of  horn ;  the  extremity  of 
the  waxing  or  waning  moon  j  she  sealers  of  a 
snail ;  a  drinking  cop  made  of  horn ;  antler  of  a 
•BckoM.— Mom  mskf,a*rsmneinad  as  a  cuokoM 

HORNBEAK,  horn/b^k,  7s .   A    kind  of 

HORNF1RH,  hWf  ish,  J    fistu 

HORNBEAM,  hirnljeme,  ».    A  tree. 

HOttNBOOKjhcWbwfc,*.  The  first  book  of 
ehildreD>eovered  srtsh  horn  to  keep  it  vneeiled. 

HORNED^toi/nld,a\  t^intfahed  with  horns. 

HORNER,  hoVnlr,  0. ».    One  that  workn 
in  hoiut  and  bells  horn. 

HORNET,  hcVnlt,  #.  9s>.    A  T«ry  «trge- 

HOR^PO^,\»tWjK  a.    Hwofod. 

HORNOWL,  honi'ofil,  *>  A  kind  of  horned 

owl. 
HORNPIPE,  horuTprpe,  #.   A  danee, 

HORNSTONEy  hSm'stone,  #.    A  kind  of 

blue  stone.  _         9  *    . .   •     . 

HORNWORK,  hsWwfirav  s\    A  kind  of 

angular  fortification. 
HORN  Y,  hofne,  a.    sw^eofl|00;rae»s- 

bllng  hom ;  hard  as  horn,  callous. 
HOROGRAPHY,ho-roVgra^e,*'MS-  An 

account  of  the  hours. 
HOROLOGE,  hoVo-lMte,        \  fc  Au  m*tr\i. 
HOROLOGY,  ho-rofovje,  fil8.  J    ment  thai 

tells  the  hour,as  a  crocks  watch,  onhour-gsaas. 
HOROMETRY,  hA-rota'e-tri,  t.  518.    Tbo 

art  of  measuring  hoort. 
HOROSCOPE,  h6S^6^kope,  #;    l^oooalsV 

guratioti  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
HORRIBLE,  h6r're-bl,  «.  100.    DreaiU^ 

terrible,  shockJPsjf  hideous,  enormous. 


HOR  HOT 

•w^^ttfe^^^  Abw. 


■▼<MMM«Mm»«o4v«ig|r.  ,         .  (fjHORSEMEAT, h&rs'mete,  e.    Provender. 

HOB^WLENfiSS^hBrVe-bl-BJs^.  Droad-  HOMfiMUiT,  lti&«  aim,  •.  A  laige  coarse 

fulness,  hldeousiiess,  terribleriets.  mint 

HORRIBLY,  h*Vr«-ble,  ad.    Dreadfully ;  HOMEIOTBCLK,  sdie'ssis-al,  s.  405.    A 

hideoeslv ;  to  a  dreadful  degree.  large  muscle. 

HORRID,  WrMd,  a.    Hideous,  dnadM,  HORSEPLAY, ftrWpll,*.    Coarse,  rough, 

abockH* ;  rough,  rugged.  ^rajiptMljp^. 

HORRIDNESS,  tirtfd-jifr,  t.    Hideous-  HpRSEPOND,  hors pond, *.    A  pond  for 

HORRIFICK,hor-r1f!k,a.509.  Cauinc  aerroer 
HORRIfiONOUfl^r^ni'so-i^a.  Sennd* 
ins  dreadfull 


termination. 


ins  arcadMiiiv. 

HOkROUR,bor>iV,e,*14.    Terror  ©ixisd 

with  rtoim^ssiee^rwmidrearincsfjiniBediclnc, 

each  a  aSMaMfsiftg  or  oniVeriog  as  precedes  an 

St ;  a  sense  of  shuddering  or  shrinking 

M,*    A  oeJglung  quadruped, 

in  wee,  and  draught  and  carriage ;  it  19 

used  fin  the  atam*  aenae,  but  with  a  sural*/ 

inatton,  for  hmsea,  awraesaaa,  or  .0**9*5  > 

sthiugon  wh|ch  any  thing  it  eappoated ) 

aode*  aueftnat  vmeb  eeldleta  ride  by 

way  of  punishment ;  joined  to  another  sub- 

tUotivc,  it  eigaRVts  soaietbing  huge  of  coarse, 

aa  aame-fece.a  faceof  which  the  feature*  ate 

large  and  indelicate. 

HORSE,  notes,  «,  ev    To  stonnt  npon  ft 


HORSERACE,  horo'rase,  t.    A  match  of 

s»rsea  4*  ranting:, 
HORSERADISH,  bors'rfd-lsh,  $.    A  root   ' 

acrid  and  MtJMg,  s,speci«a  of  scur  v  y-erass. 
HORSESHOE,  hfo'ahoo,  *.    A  plate  of  m 

iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horaea ;  aa  herb. 
HORSESTEALER,  hWat^lur,  a,    A  thief 

who  takes  a  way  horses. 
HORSETAIL,  hWtiW,  ?•    A  plant 
HORSETONGUE,  hWtlng, «.  An  herb. 
HORSEWAY,  hossV*,  s.    A  broad  way 


*w  anon 

boree ;  to  can y  one  en  the  hack  i  to  ride  an/ 

thifig;  tocoTSf  aesare. 
HORSEBACK,  hfWbik,  #.  The  seat  of  t&e 

aider,  the  stale  of  being  on  a  horse. 
HORSEBEAN,  hers'Senc,  a,  AsmaUbean 

•anally  given  to  horses. 
HORSEBLOCK,  hjrablok,  *,    A  block 

which  they  climb  to  a  horse* 
BORBEBOAT,  IritVbotft,  s.    Abett 

in  ferrying  horses.     a 
HORSEBOY,  hWboe,  #,  A  boy  ejnplojad 

in  dressing  horaea,  a  •table-boy,  m 
HORSEBREAKER,  hWbra-kik  a,    One 


OB 


wheat  emaioraieiit  la  to  tasaa  horses  to  the  seftUe, 

HORSECfiSTNUT,  hSrs^eVnOt;  #.    A 

tree,  toe  Cmit  of  a  tree* 
HORSECOURSER.  beartAr-sir,  f     One 

that  rans,  horses,  qr  keeps  torses  lor  the  reps* 

a  dealer  in  horaea. 
BORSECRAB,  hWkjAU  $.  A  kfcri  of  is*. 
tfOItf  ECCCUMBEB,  h^JtShSn-bir,s. 

— *$ee  Cacusaoer.   A  plant. 

HORSEDUNG,  hoWdong,s.    T*e  exct>- 
U^Vm^ShMn^mmh  ^  Ant  of  a 

hme%  and  swhatheir  bio**. 
HORSEFOOT,  hors'0*,  s.    An  herb.  Hie 

HsSsW^Aj^Jra^eie.Tbe  hair  ofhofsea 
HORSEHEEL,  hTWheel,  s.    An  herb. 

HO&r2£^H.  horrteetslu  9.    A  great 

HSR»WTrm^^-tV,V.*  A  enrrjage 
freM  apoa,  poles  between  two  horses,  on 

i. <We. that  serees In  wesson  hocse, 
man  on  horseback' 

l^bMvbi.iMp,*,  Top 

•M  oi  avuwgln^a.  horse. 


by  e*hieh  b<uae*  may  trevei 
HORTATION,  hor-tashun,  s.  The  act  of  ex- 

hortiof,aeVT»re  or  encyuraga<oent  to  soiaetbina 
HORTATIVE,  bfrtJ-dv,  «.    Exhortation; 

precept  by  which  one  incites  or  animates. 
HOftTATQRY,  hJh^ttr4t  4.  612.    En* 

couragtng,  animating,  adrising  to  any  thing, 

HORTICULTURE, ^orJte»kil.»fhare,    s, 

Ibeset  it  onlUvating  gardens. 
HORTULAN,  h&rUhft.lan, a. 4oJ.  Belong- 

sag  ia  a  gajajwp« 
HOSANNA,  ho-alriii,  s.  fit.  An  axclnnn. 

Hon  of  sraise  to  Qod* 
HOSE,  hose.  s.  Breaches ;  stockings,  coro- 

ing  for  the  legs. 
HOSIER  hi  abii,  a,  Wl.    One  who  sells 

HOSPITABLE,  k4sVe-tl-U,  a.  Giriug  eav 
tsrtaioment  to  strangers,  kind  to  strangers. 

HOSPITABLY,  hoVpe-ta-b^,  ad.  Wltb 
sindneaa  to  strangers* 

HOSPITAL,  6s'p£til,  s.  194.  A  place  bnilt 
lor  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  support  of  the 
nssw ;  a  place  1m  shelter  or  enterVunment. 

HOSPITALITY,  h&-pe-taTktl/  a,     The 

psaetiee ■  ef  enterWiiiog  strangers. 
HOST,host,  s.  One  who  gires  entertainment " 

tn  anotbei ;  the  laiidlord  ot  an  inn  ;  au  army, 

numbers  assembled  for  war;  any  great  n ember 

lbs  sacrifice  of  the  mass  In  the  Roman  charch. 
To  HOST,  host,  *.  a.  To  take  op  entsTtaia> 

ssent ;  to  encounter  h»  battle  *,  so  review  a 

body  of  men,  u>  muster. 
QQatAOE,  heVtajt ,  s.  ft.    One  gbre*  in 

ptedn  for  seoaiisj  of  psteoymaaas  a/  roorW—a 

gOaTEL,ho-til\r.    A  genteel  inn, 

tt  This  wordb  now  aaUiaaally  pisaw noi<  aa4 
WfHlen  wKboa*  lb*  *. 

HOSTELRY  ,hotll-r^s.The  aafaeasHeateL 

HOSTESS,  hosfes,  s.  A  ftnssje  bsssV  m 
woman  that  grves  entertsfonieitt. 

HQS3W6nSHIP,  a^earsbjpy  a.  Thai 
character  of  an  hostess, 

HOSTILE.  beVsfl,  a.  14a\  AdTorse,  oppo- 
site, suiuble  to  an  astesayw 

HOBTHJTY^av^tsVs.  The  practices  of 
aa  open  esmmj.amea  way*  opposHiou  in  war. 

HOSTLER,  aVlaV^  »*•,  il*.  Onewbe 
ha*  the  easoef  horaea  at  an  Inav 

HOT,  he\a.  s^ssipf  she  newer  te  ejuita 
the  sense  ef  heat,  issw)  ssstina>  la«s\i»  er* 


HOU  HOW 

ft*  559.  Fate  75,  far  TT,  All  8S,tft  81-^91,  init9&— pme  let,  eh  i9T— no  ltt,  move  lo*y 

of  (he  parliament,  the  lord*  or  commons  col- 
lectively considered. 
To  HOUSE,  hike,  t?. a.  457.    To  harbour, 

to  admit  to  residence;  to  shelter,  to  keep 

underproof. 
To  HOUSE,  hooze,  v.  ».  To  take  shelter,  to> 

kiiep  the  abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a  bouse; 

to  have  an  astrological  station  in  the  beavensv 
HOUSEBREAKER,hoaB^ra-kojy.Biirglar, 

one  who  makes  his  way  into  lioasee  to  steal. 
HOUSEBREAKING,    hooabri-king,     a, 

HOuIeSoG,  hMs'dftg,  v.  A  maatlff kept  to 

guard  the  house.  . . 
HOUSEHOLD,  homVhold,*.    A  family  IW- 
ing  together ;  family  life,  domestiek  roanea*- 
went;  it  is  used  in  the  manner  of  an  adject*** 
to  signify  domestiek,  belonging  to  the  family. 

ft  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  fpelt  witboat 
the  final  t  in  houn  ;  sad  by  the  economy  of  typogra- 
phy, the*  being  Joined  to  ike  a,  the  word  U  oAea  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  at  if  written  Aesp^AoW.— See  F*Ue~ 
ami  end  Hogshead. 

HOUSEHOLDER,  hoosliol-dur,  *.  Motor 

of  a  family. 

HOUSEHOLDSTUFF,  hofis'hold-Btuf,  a. 
furniture  of  any  house,  utensils  convenient 
for  a  family.  .     • 

HOUSEKEEPER,  hMuTlbc*p-nr,  a.  House- 
holder,  master  of  a  family ;  one  who  lives  much 
at  home ;  a  woman  servant  that  has  care  of  a 
family,  and  superintends  the  servants. 

HOUSEKEEPING,  ho&Vkeep-ng, «.  Do- 
mestick, useful  to  a  family* 

HOUSEKEEPING,  ho^teep-mg,  a.  The 
provisions  for  a  family;  hospitality,  liberal 
and  plentiful  table. 

HOUSEL,  ho&'ail,  a.  The  Holy  Eucharist- 
Obsolete. 

To  HOUSEL,  ho&'ftil,  *.  a.  To  give  or  re- 
ceive the  Eucharist.    Obsolete. 

HOUSELEEK,  hoojlfek,  a.    A  plant. 

HOUSELESS,  nonales,  a.  46T.  Without 
abode,  wanting  haHfation. 

HOUSEMAID,  hoos'made.  a.  A  maid  en- 
ployed  to  keep  the  house  clean. 

HOUSEROOM,  hoos'room,  a.  49T.  Place  in 
a  bouse* 

HOUSESNAIL>ois,a4le,«.A  kind  of  snail. 

HOUSE  WARMING,  hoto'war-ming,  *•    A 

feast  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into 

house. 
HOUSEWIFE,  huswif,  a.  H4.  The 

of  a  familv ;  a  female  economist ;  one  skilled 

in  female  business. 

HOUSEWIFELY,  hfieViMe,  a.  Skilled  in 

the  acts  becoming  a  housewife* 

HOUSEWIFELY,  hos'wif-le,  «e\  Within* 
economy  of  a  housewife. 

HOUSEWIFERY,  hfrwif-it,*.  Domestick 
or  female  business,  management  female  eco- 
nomy* 

HOUSING,  hStVsmg,  a.  Cloth  originally 
used  to  keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles 
as  ornamental. 

HOW,  hofi,  ad.  938.  In  what  manner,  to 
what  degree;  for  what  reason,  from  what 
cause ;  by  what  means,  in  what  state;  it  la 
used  hi  a  sense  marking  proportion  or  cone* 
spondence ;  it  js  much  used  &  exdamatio 

HOWBEIT^ofi-belW.  Nevertheless,] 


dent,  vehement,  eager,  keen  In  deafer;  pi- 
quant, acrid. 

HOTBED,  h6f  bed,  a.  A  bed  of  earth  made 
hot  by  the  fermentation  of  dung. 

HOTBRAINED.  hoYbrsWd,  a.  859.  Vio- 
lent, vehement,  furious. 

HOTCOCKLES,  hftt-kftlr/kls,  a.  405.  A 
child's  plav,  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and 
guesses  who  strikes  him. 

HOTHEADED,  hofhed-H  a.  Vehement, 
violent,  passionate. 

HOTHOUSE,  hotlxooae,  a.    A  bagnio,  a 

place  to  sweat  and  cup  in ;  a  boose  in  which 

tender  plants  are  raised  and  preserved  from 

•the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  which 

fruits  are  matured  early. 

HOTLY,  hftfle,  ad.  With  heat ;  violently, 
vehemently;  lustfully. 

HOTMOUTHED,  hofmoatii'd,  a.  Head- 
strong, ungovernable. 

HOT  NESS,  hoi'nla,  a.  Heat,  violence,  fury. 

HOTCHPOTCH,  h6o>'poaJe,s.  A  mingled 
hash,  a  mixture. 

HOTSPUR,  h6t'spor,  a.  A  man  violent, 
passionate,  precipitate,  and  heady  ;  a  kind  of 
pea  of  speedy  growth. 

HOTSPURRED,  hoYsp^d,  a.  59.  Vehe- 
ment, rash,  heady. 

HOVE,  hove.    The  preterit  of  Heave. 

HOVEL,  h6v1l,  a.  99.  A  shed  open  on  the 
sides,  aod  covered  overhead ;  a  mean  habita- 
tion, a  cottage. 

HOVEN,  hoVn,  port.  past.  101. 
swelled,  tumefied.  * 

To  HOVER,  hftVur,  v.  *.  165.    To  hang 
fluttering  in  the  air  over  bead;  to  wander 
about  oue  place. 
YJ  Tb«  first  syllable  of  litis  word  is  pronounced  by 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  ttcott,  and  Mr.   Perry,  so  as  to 

thyme  with  the  first  of  iVasat/W  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 

Elphinston,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  It  rhyme  with  the 

first  of  cover,  lover,  ate.    Toe  last  Is,  in  my  opinion, 

thn  most  correct. 

HOUGH,  hok,  a.  $99.  The  lower  part  of  the 

thigh. 
To  HOUGH,  h6k,  e.  a.  S92.    To  hamstring, 

to  disable  by  cuttiug  the  sinews  of  the  bam  ; 

to  cut  dp  with  a  hough  or  hoe* 
HOUND,  binnd,  a.  81$.   A  dog  used  in  the 

chase. 

To  HOUND,  hftund,  v.  a.  To  set  on  the 
chase ;  to  hunt,  to  pursue* 

HOUNDFISH,  hofindTlah,  a.  A  kind  offish. 

HOUNDSTONGUE^oundt  tung,*.  A  plant. 

HOUR,  our,  a.  594, 815.  The  twenty-fouith 
part  of  a  natural  day,  the  apace  of  sixty  mi- 
nutes ;  a  particular  time ;  the  time  as  marked 
by  the  clock. 

HOURGLASS,  o&Yglfe,  a.  A  glass  filled 
with  sand,  which,  running  through  a  narrow 
hole,  marks  the  time* 

HOURLY,  ourie,  a*  Happening  or  done 
every  hour,  Jrequent,  often  repeated. 

HOURLY,oorTe,oxL  Every  honr^reqnently. 

HOURPLATE,  o&r'plate,  a.  The  dial,  the 
plate  on  which  the  hours  pointed  by  the  band 
.of  a  clock  are  inscribed. 

HOUSE,  house,  a.  519.    A  place  wherein  a 

'  man  lives,  a  place  of  human  abode ;  any  place 

of  abode  \  r^hices  in  which  religions  or  studious 


and  kindred,  met ;  a  body 


withstanding,  yet.  however.   Not  now  lit  *a*> 
HO W1VYE,  hifi'de-Te.    How  da  yo  ?    Is* 


what  state  is  your  health  ? 


HUM  HUM 

ftSr  167,  not  163 -tube  171,  tub  1T1,  bill  17*— ft  »0— poind  111— Ola  460,  T  Hit  40*. 


HOWEVER,  hift-eVTur,  ad.  In  whatso- 
ever maimer,  id  whatsoever  degree;  at  aU 
events,  happen  what  will,  at  least;  neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding,  yet 

To  HOWL,  boil,  v.  x.  22J.  To  cry  as  a 
wolf  or  dog  :  to  utter  cries  in  distress  $  to 
•peak  with  a  oellnine  cry  or  tone  ;  it  is  ased 
poetically  of  any  noise  load  and  horrid. 

HOWL,  houl.  a.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ; 
the  cry  of  a  tinman  being  in  horrour. 

HOWSOEVER,  hoA-so-eVrur,  ad.  In  what 

wanner  soever ;  although. 
HOY,  hoe,  t.  329.   A  large  boat,  sometimes 

with  one  deck* 
HUBBUB,  htuVbub, «.    A  tumult,  a  riot. 
HUCKABACK,  huk'U-bik,  s.    A  kind  of 

linen  on  which  the  figures  are  raised. 
HUCKLEB  ACKED,hftk'kl-bikt,a.  Crooked 

in  the  shoulders. 
HUCKLEBONE,  hukTcl-bone,  *.    The  hip- 
bone. 
HUCKSTER,  huks'tur,  98.     If.  One   who 
HUCKSTERERyhQkslor-ar,  Jf   sell*  goods 

by  retail, or  in  small  quantities;  a  trickish 

mean  fellow. 

To  HUCKSTER,  huka'tor,  e.  a.    To  deal  in 

petty  bargains. 
To  riUDDLE,  hud'dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  dress 

op  close  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  to  mob- 

ble ;  to  be  put  on  carelessly  in  a  hurry ;  to 

cover  up  in  baste  ;  to  perform  in  a  hurry  ;  to 

throw  together  in  confusion. 
To  HUDDLE,  hud'dl,  r.  *.    To  come  in  a 

crowd  or  hurry. 
HUDDLE,  hfid'dl,  s.  405.    Crowd,  tumult, 

confusion. 
RUE,  ho, «.  135.    Colour,  die :  a  clamour, 

a  legal  pursuit.    It  is  commonly  joined  with 

cry,  as  to  raise  a  Hue  and  Cry  alter  a'  robber* 
HUFF,  huf, «.    Swell  of  sudden  anger. 
To  HUFF,  huf,  0.  a.    To  swell,  to  puff;  to 

hector,  to  treat  with  insolence  and  arrogance. 
To  HUFF,  huf,  v.  a.    To  bluster,  to  storm, 

to  bounce. 
HUFFISH,  huffish,  a.   Arrogant,  insolent, 

hectoring. 
HUFFISHLY,  hufflsh-le,  ad.    With  arro- 
gant petulance. 
HUFF1SHNE8S,  huffhh-ne*,*.  Petulance, 

arrogance,  noisy  bluster. 
To  HUG,  hug.  v.  a.    To  press  close  in  an 

embrace;  to  fondle,  to  treat  with  tenderness  : 

to  hoM  fast. 

HUG,  hug,  #..  Close  embrace. 

HUGflhoje,a.  Vast,  immense ;  great  even 
to  deformity. 

HUGELY,  hujele,  ad.  Immensely,  enor- 
mously ;  greatly,  very  much. 

HUGENESS,  huje'ne*,  s.  Enormous  bulk, 
greatness. 

HUGGERMUGGER,  h^gur-mig-gur,  #. 

Secresy ,  by*  place.    A  cant  word. 
HULK,  hulk,  s.    The  body  of  a  ship;  any 

thing  oulky  and  unwieldy. 
HULL,  hul,  t.    The  husk  or  integument 

of  any  thing,  the  outer  covering ;  the  body  of 

a  ship,  the  hulk. 
BULLY,  built,*.    Husky,  tun  of  hulls. 
To  HUM,  horn, ».  a.    To  make  the  noise  of 

beet;  to  make  an  inarticulate  and  butting 
"    to  pause  m  speaking,  and  supply  the 


interval  with  an  audible  emission  of  breath ; 
to  sing  low ;  to  applaud.  -  Approbation  was 
commonly  expressed  in  public*  assemblies  by 
a  ham,  about  a  century  ago. 

fy  •'  Bat  whan  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws, 
"  Amas'd  spectators  Asms  applause." 

Gay's  Fable  qf  the  Jugglers. 
There  Is  a  vulgar  sense  ef  this  word,  which,  though 
It  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  Dictionary,  has  per* 
haps  as  good  a  title  to  ft  as  Bmmbo&Ue,  with  which  it 
is  synonymous. 

HUM,  hum,  a.  The  noise  of  bees  or  in- 
sects ;  the  noise  of  bustling  crowds ;  any  low 
dull  noise ;  a  pause  with  an  articulate  sound  ; 
an  eaprejslon  of  applause* 

HUM,  hum,  iwteij.  A  sound  implying  doubt 
and  deliberation. 

HUMAN,  human,  a.  88.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  man* 

HUMANE,  hu-maae',  4.  Kind,  civil,  bene- 
volent, good-natured.  * 

HUMANELY,  hn-manele,ad.  Kindly,  with 
good  nature. 

HUMANIST,  hu'mi-nlst, «.  A  philologer,  a 
grammarian. 

HUMANITY,  ha-man'e-te,  «.  The  nature 
of  man ;  humankind,  the  collective  body  of 
mankind ;  kindness,  tenderness ;  philology, 
grammatical  studies. 

To  HUMANIZE,  hu'mtn-ke,  r.  a.  To 
soften,  to  make  susceptive  of  tenderness  or 
benevolence. 

HUMANKIND,  hu-man-kyfod', «.  Theraco 

HUMANLY,  hu'min-le,  ad.  After  the  no- 
tions of  men  :  kindly,  with  good  nature. 

HUMBIRD,hunVburd,«.  The  humming  bird. 

HUMBLE,  um'bl,  a.  394,  405.  Not  proud, 
modest,  not  arrogant;  low,  not  high,  not 
great. 

To  HUMBLE,  um'bl,  v.  a.  To  make  hum- 
ble, to  make  submissive ;  to  crush,  to  break, 
to  subdue ;  to  make  to  condescend ;  to  bring 
down  from  a  height. 

HUMBLEBEE,  um'bl-bee,  t.  A  bumdag 
wild  hee,  an  herb. 

HUMBLENESS,  urn'M-nes,  t.  Humility, 
absence  of  pride. 

HUMBLER,  um'bl-ur,  «.  98.  One  that  hum- 
bles or  subdues  himself  or  others. 

HUMBLEMOUTHED,  IWbl-mouTH'd,  a. 
Mild,  meek. 

HUMBLEPLANT,  Wbl-piant,  a.  A  spe- 
cies of  sensitive  plant. 

HUMBLES,  urn/blz,  «.  405.  Entrails  of  a 
deer. 

HUMBLY,  Wblc,  ad.  With  humility; 
without  elevation. 

HUMDRUM,  humdrum, a.  Dull, dronish, 
stupid.  . 

To  HUMECT,  ho-mlkf,  ?  o.  «.  * o 

To  HUMECTATE,  hu-m£k'tate,$  wet,  to 
moisten.    little  used.  , 

HUMECT  ATION.  hu-mik-ta shin,  #.  The) 
act  of  wetting,  moistening* 

HUMERAL,  hu'me-ral,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  shoulder. 

HUMID,  hu'mid,  a.    Wet,  moist,  watery. 

HUMIDITY,  htmid'e-te,  a.  Moisture,  or 
the  power  ot  wetting  other  bodies. 

HUMILIATION,  h6-mu-«-a'shoa,  *.  "De- 
scent from  greatness,  act  of  humility ; 


HUN 
rr  59#.  Klten,**  n, 


eutloti,  external  espaetsftui  el  mi  aad  m&mamk 

mess  ;  abateaieiie  of  mm. 
HUMILITY,  KA-ra^t-4,  #.    Fmtam 

pride,  modesty,  not  aawgaaew;  ace  uf 

misttoiik 
HUMMER.  hinrt»ar,*v  Q»*ts**WaM. 
HUMORAL,  yfarf-rit,  a.  88f  194,    Pro. 

numting  iron  hanouav 
HUMORIST,  y^aJb-Iae, a   Oninb 

ducts  himself  by  hit  own  fancy,  one** 

tMea  hitewn  ha  meaty 

fat 


OfiBv* 


t  HUN*rf^&gke,  a. 


|T  Tate  w»^  to  o*a*»  though 
a  Joealer  persauv 

HUMOROUS,  yu'mi»4ay  a.  314.  Fntt  of 
nee  etedff  asMge*;  imaairiiiBa,  irregis- 
leasant,  jocular. 

.Y,  yfoav4»et,.  «&    Bfc»> 
rily,  jocosely  ;  with  caprice,  with  wbie* 

HUMOROUSNI^,yi^f4»^i.Ffdd^ 
ness,  capricious  levity. 

HUMORSOME;  ytfmuMuin,  «•  Peerfeh, 
petalaat  iodd,  humorous.    ^     , 

HUMORSOMSLY,  yfam4Mta-l§,  a*. 
Peevishly,  petulant!** 

HXTMOUR,  y  i'toftrj «,  *U,  m,  Moi*tvre>? 
the  different  kinds  of  moisture  no  man's  body*, 
general  tarn  or  temper  of  mind  r  present  die- 
jiositian ;  grotesque  imagery*  jocularity,  mee» 
rjment ;  dfseasedor  morbid diepeskien j  petu- 
lance, peevishness;  a  trick,  caprice,  wMm, 
predominant  inclination. 

Tb  HUMOUR,  yita&r,  *  «.  T«  natfffc  to 
sooth  by  compliance,  to  fit,  to  comply  with. 

Humf,  nfimp,  «.   A  eweitod back. 

HUMPBACK hfau'isiki*  CKDc&edrtett 

bkhshouJder*. 
HUMPBACKED^  bflmpl^f,  c   Hfcrfepa 

crooked  back. 
Tfc  HUNCH,  huiiah»  v.  a.     Ta  atxrtc  •( 

powrh  with  the.  fists ;  to  crook  the  back. 

HUNCHBAraKI)»hfotirt*kV.  mu  ITar- 

ing  a  crooked  back. 
HVWtsW^,hin'dji4d,orhSa,diKl,iu  Go* 

sisting  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten*. 

&■  This  word  baa  a  sassau*  and  a  oalBsqaisl  net* 
nondattoo.    In  poetry  and  oratory  the  Arse  1     ~ 


is  best;  on  other  occasions  tha  last. 

HtflfDREI*,  hJWfclr&t, «.  4UP.  ?fc»  umber 
of  tea  muJtipJied  by  ten  ;  a  company  or  body 
consisting  of  a  Irana\v4 ;  a  canton  u  disl* 


sion  of  a   county  4  consisting   atiginaliyi  of 

ttthfags* 
HUNDREDTH,  h&n'dr****  a,     Tb*  eeti- 

rtal  of 'a  hURurccX 
HUNG,,  bang;.    The  preterit  and  part.  pass. 

HUNoSa,  hung'gur,  *.  40u\  Beats*  ofifcad, 
the jpata  Mt  froiw  falsing  j  ssay  ilatena  (fesirt. 

Ta  HUNQER,  hunger,  v.  «.  08.  T*  feel 
the  pain  of  hunger;  todeatr*  ^u?a  great  t*> 


103,    X^dorjaeew*^wisJfchiiiiem 
[U!f»Er»Y,  htogfeMt,  a.    Hsngryw  fc 
want  of  nourishment. 

MP,  hA^^e*.  Wife  fag*, 


SIJNOE]«rT^|¥m>  h*WgatvtwWtY 
Btat+e*  w*ts>  Besm  riadtal  hi  veat 


pJacSot  l|j  VWfcc/ 


•04 


,  pfc*M7~«o  142,  move  164* 

HUJWM^h^hfog'^d,**^.  Pinched 

Sty  want  o£  k»od. 

HUXasULY.Un^gr^^a^    Willi  keen 

appetite. 
HUNGRY,  srkig;'**, «»    FeeW  pain  Cam 

wans  «4*  seaot)  oat  tot*  not  fruitful*  not  proli- 

A  covesouj  tosditf 

P  To  HUNT  JkXiX  ••  ev   Ta  cbaae  wild  anl. 

saala ;  ta  pursue,  ta  feObw  csoae  j.  tw.  sea#ck  ta  : 

to  direct  or  manage  houi  fs  fn  the  chase. 
To  HUNT,  hunt,  <mi.  1j  ftlbw  tftecftaae; 

to  pursue  or  search. 
HUNT,  biai,  *v     A  pack  of  hound*;,  % 

chase  r  parsult. 
HUNTER,  lxQn'tur,.  #.     One  who  chaser 

aaimaUfoc  pastime;  a  dog  that  sceuts  game 

or  beasts  of  prey. 
HUNTiNGHORN,  h&rtkg-hom,  a.  A  ba- 

gte,  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hoancts 
HUNTRESS,  hun'tris,  #.    A  woman  tftal 

follows  %he  cliase. 
HUNTSMAN,  hunta'mln,  9.  89.    One  who- 

defights  in  the  chase  ;  the  servant  wht«e  office 

it  k  to  manage  the  chase. 
HUNTSMApfsHlP,hQntymdn-9h^,f.  The 

auaUficationaof  a  hunter. 
HURPtE,  hflKdl,  t.  409.     A  texture  of 

sticks  woven  together. 
HURBS,  hird^  «.    The  refaee  of  hemp  01 

flax. 
To  HURL,  baal,  tu  a.    To  throw  wilh  rio- 

lence,  to  drive  impetuously;  to  utter  with 

weheottnee :,  te-  pbty  at  a  kind  of  game. 
HURL,  hurl,  «.    Tumult,  riot,  conmrotfonr , 

a>  kind  of  gamav 
HURLBAT.h5rl'blt,t.    Whirlbat; 
HURLER,  iirlia,  *.   Qfte  that  plays  at 

hurlingv    , 
HURLY,  hir<sL  Is.Tanwirt, 

HURLYBURLY,  huVU-bir-l^X    commo- 

tjon.  bus  tie* 
HURRICANE,  hu/ri-kin,    7  *.  A  violent 
liUWUCAiNO,  har-r^kia^i  8taa>a«Qli 

as  is  often  experienced  in  the  eaatcrn  he- 

ToHURRY,  hur'rl,  v.  a.    To  hasten*  to  put 

****  sHe**£ita,*l9  2*  ea«B\iii«*n> 
To  HuRRY,  hurr?,  ^»fc   To  move  on  with 

BreeipJMtf%n<. . 
HURRY,  hft/ri, «,   Tvmult.  urecrpitation, 

coramotiuti,  has|e. 
Tb  HURT,  hnix^  m,  «,;  ^*>f.  I  hm%;  pswU 

yatf.  1  Jiave  hurt.    To  mischief;  ia  bajiu;  to 

wound,  to  pafn  by  some  btrdirr  barfBt- 
HURT,  huxCi,  Jiarm1  mischief;  wtrnmior 

bruise. 
HURTER,  hurt'Dr,  # .   Ottettttta^altanft. 

HUR'iVCL,  hfcf fut,  <r.    HhaMcrow*  per- 

nicjunv 
HURTPULLYj,  luTt'fjfr-*,  tut.     BfiscMevw 

QiJ^BcnjleJousJl. 
HUimULNEgB;  blVffulj-neV,   «.      ||itv 

chifixownPSA  DaMcioujness. 
To  HURTLE* hfttU  t.  a.  4Qfi.  V^sUnaMi 

to  run  agaihst  any  thing,  to  jo* tit. 

■?<!„ wthiTirvm doioa  no,  hayai -  rt^errfciBUo 
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transparent  bladders  of  water  in  any  part,  roost 


HUBTLESSLY,  h&rtflis-le,  ad.  Without 
harm. 

HURTLESSNESS,  hurnls-nes,  $.  Freedom 
frvno  anv  pernicious  qualitv. 

HUSBA&D,  huzround,  s.  88.  The  correla- 
tive to  wife,  a  man  married  to  a  woman  ;  the 
male  of  animals ;  an  economist,  a  man  that 
knows  and  practises  the  methods  of  frujiaiiiy 
and  profit;  a  farmer. 

To  HUSBAND,  huz'bGnd,  v.  a  To  supply 
with  a  husband ;  to  manage  with  frugality ;  to 
till,  to  cultivate  the  ground  with  proper  ma- 
nagement. 

.HUSBANDLESSjhuVbuud-leV.  Without 

a  husband. 
HUSBANDLY,  hi^b&nd-le,   a.    Frugal, 

thrifty. 
HUSBANDMAN,  hiz*bund-mtn,  s.    One 

who  works  in  tillage. 
HUSBANDRY,  Wbfa-dre,  4.    Tillage, 

manner  of  cultivating  land:  thrift,  frugality, 

parsimony;  care  of  domestic*  atrairs. 
HUSH,  hfilh,  tnteij.    Silence!  be  still!  no 


noise ' 


HUSH,  hush,  a.    Stall,  silent,  quiet. 
To  HUSH,  hush,  r.  a.    To  still,  to  silence, 

to  quiet,  to  appease. 
HU3HMONEY,  hush'min-*,  t.    A  bribe 

to  hinder  information, 
HUSK,  husk,  «.    The  outmost  integument 

of  tome  sorts  of  fruit. 
To  HUSK,  busk,  *.  **    To  atrip  off  toe  out* 

ward  integument. 
HUSKJ3>,hus'k*d,  «****.  Bearing  a  busk, 

ea»crod  with  a  husk. 
HUSKY,  kfrke,  a.    Abounding  in  husks. 
HUSSY,  h&sfce,  t .    A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 
HUSTINGS,   bnatingr,  s.    A  council,  a 

court  held. 
To  HUSTLE,  huVsl,  v.  a.  479.  To  shake  to- 

aether. 
HUSWIFE,  hfe/slf,  #.  144.    A  bad  ma- 

oager,  a  sorry  woman ;  an  economist,  a  thrifty 

woman. 
To  HUSWIFE,  huz'zff,  v.  a.    To  manage 

with  economy  and  frugality. 
HUSWIF£RY,his/sn^re,  s.    Management 

good  or  bad ;  management  of  rural  business 

committed  to  women. 
HUT,  hut,  «.    A  poor  cottage. 
HUTCH,  hutsh,  a.    A  cow-chest 
To  HUZZ,  hnz,  v.  n.    To  buzz,  to  murmur. 
HUZZA,  h&z-za',  inter;.  174.    A  shout,  a 

cryof  acclamation. 
To  HUZZA,  htiz-za',  e.it.    To  utter  accla- 
mation. 
To  HUZZA,  huz-za',  v.  a.    To  receive  with 

acclamation. 
HYACINTH,  hi'4-slnt*, # .   A  plant ;  a  kind 

of  precious  stone. 

HYACI NTHINE,  hl-l-sln'r Am,  a.  140.  Made 

of  hyacinths. 
HYADES,  hi'a-dez,    7  A  watery  constel- 
HY  ADS,  hl'ada,  197.  $     lation. 

HYALINE,  hTa-lIn,  a.  150.    Glasay,  cry- 
stailine* 

HYBRIDOUS,  aft/ore-dis,   o.    Begotten 
animals  of  different  species $  pro- 


common  iu  dropsical  persons. 
HYDRA,  hi'dnt,  a.    A  monster  with  many 

heads,  slain  by  Hercules. 
HYDRAGOGUES?fil'dri-?6gz,*.187.  Such 

medicines  as  occasion  the  discharge  of  watery 

humours.  x 

HYDRAULIC/VL,  hl-drawle-kil,  ?  a.  Re- 
HYDRAULICK,  hi-drlw'llk,         J  latin* 

to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes. 
HYDRAUUCKS,  hl-drawliks, %.  187.  The 

science  of  conveying  water  through  pipes  or 

conduits. 
HYDROCELE,  hl'dro-sele,  s.  180.    A  wa- 

terv  rupture. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  hl-dro-sgfTa-Itts,*.  A 
dropsy  in  the  bead. 

H  YDROGR  APHER,  hl-drflg'gra-fur,*.  One 
who  draws  maps  of  the  sea. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  hi-droVgra-fe,  s.  518. 
Description  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terra- 
queous globe. 

HYDROMANCY,   hl'drj-man-se,  a.  519. 

Prediction  by  water. 
HYDROMEL,  hl'dro-mil,  «.  180.    Honey 

and  water. 
HYDROMETER,  hi-drom'me-tur,  s.  518.  An 

instrument  to  measure  the  extent  of  water. 
HYDROMETRY.  hl-drdm'me-tre,  *.    The. 

art  of  measuring  the  extent  of  watei . 
HYDROPHOBIA,  hi-dro-fo'be-a,  t.  Dread 

of  water. 

&  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  acc-en- 
tuHtion  of  this  word ;  fur  my  reasons  see  Cyclopedia. 
Dr.  Ken  rick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  iieoti,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Lit* 
chanau,  Mr.  Eutick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
are  uniformly  for  tfie  antepenultimate  accent. 

HYDROPICAL,hl-dr6p'pe-kaL  »a.  Dropsi- 
HYDROPICK,  hl-drop'pjk,      J    cal,  dis- 

eased  with  extrava&ated  water. 
HYDROSTATICAL,   bl-dro-sulfe-kdl,    a. 

Relating  to  hydroatalicks,  taught  by  hydro* 

staticks. 

HYDROSTATICALLY,hi-dro-stat'e-kal-e, 

ad     According  to  hydrostaticks. 
HYDROSTATICKS,  hi-dr6-stat'iks,  *.  The 
science  of  weighing  fluids ;  weighing  bodies  in  . 

H  YDROTICKS,  hUrotika,  s.  Purgers  of 
water  or  phlegm. 

HYEMAL,  liUWl, «.  Belonging  to  win- 
ter. 

HYEN,  ki'en,       >      A    .  .      . ...  14. 

HYENA,  hi-£ua, j9'  An  ammal  hke  a woIf" 

HYGROMETER,  hLgroni'me-tur,  *.  187. 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  degrees  of  mois- 
ture. 

HYGROSCOPE,  hi 'gre-skope,  s.  An  in- 
strument to  show  the  m<»i*ture  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  to  measure  4uU  estimate  the  quan* 
tity  of  cither  extreme. 

HYM,  him,  #.    A  species  of  dog. 

HYMEN,  hl'miii,  s.  The  god  of  marriage ; 
the  virginal  membrane 


to  marriage. 
J3*  In  these  couiuouuds  of  lit/men  Mr.  Sheridaa 
hat  Mhortvncd  in*-  i  in  the  flrkt  Syllable  ;  but  though  I 

■eeooda 


HYDATLDJbD,  nl-aatv-dea,  .*.  187.     Little     the  vowel  perfectly  agreeable  te  Kiiaioxy,  yet  t/atf  » 

•04  «  )  % 
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frequently  the  sound  of  long  I,  that  it  seems,  in  this 
caw  and  some  other*,  to  counteract  that  tendency ; 
•or  can  any  other  reanni  be  given  why  the  tame  letter 
in  hyperbolical  and  hyperergic  ahould  be  long,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  baa  properly  marked  them.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Bochanan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  their  nota- 
tion, Mem  or  the  same  opinion. 
HYMN,  him,  a.    An  encomiastick  song,  or 

song  of  adoration  to  some  superior  being. 
To  HYMN,  him,  v.  a.    To  praise  in  song, 

to  worship  with  hymns. 
To  HYMN,  him,  v.  *.    To  sing  songs  of 

adoration. 
HYMNICK,hlm'nlk,a.  Relating  to  hymns. 

HYMNING,  hlm'nmg,  part.  a.  411.  Cele- 
brating in  hymns. 

To  HYP,  hip,  tva.  To  make  melancholy, 
to  dispirit.  .      .     .    , 

HYPALLAGE,  he-pal'hi-je,  $ .  A  figure  by 
which  words  change  their  cases  with  each 
other. 

H  YPEK,  hl'por,  t .  Injudiciously  used  by 
Prior  for  a  hypercritick. 

HYPERBOLA,  hl-peVbo-li, «.  187.  A  term 
in  mathematics.*. 

HYPERBOLE,  hl-peVbo-le,  $ .  187.  A  figure 
in  rhetorick  by  which  any  thing  is  increased 
or  diminished  beyond  the  exact  truth. 
£3*  None  of  oar  orthotplsts  bat  Dr.  Johnson  accent 

thii  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  that  he  should  do 

so  is  the  more  surprising,  as  all  Ms  poetical  authorities 

adopt  a  different  pronunciation : 
"  Hyperboles,  so  daring  and  so  bold, 
"  Disdaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  rules  controll'd.** 

Granville* 

HYPERBOLICAL,  hl-p*r-b6l'le-ktl,  ) 

HYPERBOLICK,  hl-pfe-bol'ik,  J  "■ 
Belonging  to  the  hyperbola ;  exaggerating  or 
extenuating  beyond  fact.  *     .     a     t 

HYPERBOLICALLY,  hl-pir-bdlle-kal-le, 
ad.  509.  In  form  of  a  hyperbole ;  with  exag- 
geration or  extenuation. 

HYPERBOLIFORM,  hl-p4r-b6l1e-form,  a. 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the 

hyperbola.  ,..,.* 

HYPERBOREAN,hl-pir-bo/rc-an,a.North- 

ern.  _ 

HYPERCRITICK,  hl-p&r-krirtk, «.  A  cri- 
tick  exact  or  captious  beyond  use  or  reason. 

HYPERCRITICAL,  hl-plr-krffe-kal,  o. 
Critical  beyond  use. 

HYPERMETER,hl-peVme^tur,*.518.  Any 
thing  greater  than  the  standard  requires. 

HYPERSARCOSIS.  hl-peWr-ko'sls,  s. 
590.    The  growth  of  funsous  or  proud  flesh. 

HYPHEN,  hl'fin,  *.  A  note  of  conjunc- 
tion, as  vir-tue,  ever-living. 

HYPNOTICK,  hlp-noYlk,  «.  Any  medi- 
cine that  induces  sleep. 

HYPOCHONDRES,  hlp-o-k6n'd6rz,s.415. 
The  two  regions  of  the  belly  containing  the 
liver  and  the  spleen. 

HYPOCHONDRIACAL,  h?p-po-k6n-dri'l- 
kal,  a.  Melancholy ;  disorder  in  the  ima- 
gination, producing  melancholy. 

H  YPOCHONDRIACK,  hlp-po-kcVdre-ilr., 
s.    One  afflicted  with  melancholy. 

HYPOCIST,  hlp'o-slst,  s.  An  astringent 
medicine  of  considerable  power. 

HYPOCRISY,  he-p6Vkre-s*,  s.  187.  Dis- 
simulation with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious 
character. 

tor. 


HYPOCRITE,  htypo-kAf  s.  14*.    A  dis- 
sembler in  morality  or  religion. 
HYPOCRITICAL,  hlp-p^kft^kkil,  1 
HYPOCRITICK,   hlp-po-krtt'tk,         > 
Dissembling,  insincere,  appearing  diflferently 
from  the  reality.  *.,*,» 

HYPOCRITICALLY,  hip-po-kr  t1k-kal4, 

ad.    With  dissimulation,  without  sincerity. 
HYPOGASTRICK,hlp-o-gas'trtk,a.  Seat- 
ed in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
HYPOGEUM,  hlp-o-ge'um, «.  512.  A  name 
which  the  ancient  architects  gave  to  cellars 
and  vaults.  .     .      .    »  _. 

HYPOSTASIS,  hl-poVUUsts,  *.  187.   Dis- 
tinct subsunce ;  personality,  a  term  used  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
HYPOSTATICAL,  hl-po-staYe-kal, «.  Con- 
stitutive ;  constituent  as  distinct  ingredienU  ; 
personal,  distinctly  personal. 
HYPOTENUSE,  hl-p6Ye-nuse, «.  187.  The 
line  that  subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  subtense. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  accent  this  word  ou  the 
second  syllable ;  bat  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  on  the  last.    These 
authorities  Induced  me,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but, 
upon  farther  inquiry,  I  found  the  best  ussge  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  antepenultimate  »ccent;  and  as  the 
secondary  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin. 
Htmtenusa.  tub  accentuation  seems  most  agreeable 
to  analogy.— See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 
HYPOTHESIS,  hip-pfoa'e-sls,  orhl-pdM*'*- 
sfe,  s.  187.  A  supposition,  a  system  formed 
under  some  principle  not  proved. 
HYPOTHETICAL,  hl-no-**eV te-katl,  187. 1 
HYPOTHETICK,  hl-po-tni* tfk?  187.       J 

a.    Including  a  supposition,  condiuonal. 
HYPOTHETICALLY,  hl-po-tf  et'd-kil-fe, 

ad.  187.    Upon  supposition,  conditionally. 
HYSSOP,  hfe'eAp,  or  hfofip,  ».    A  plant. 
'    It  hath  been  a  great  dispute  whether  the  bYa- 
sop  commonly  ltnown  is  the  same  which  is 
mentioned  in  scripture. 

Or  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  lnttek,W.  John- 
ston, and  Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  la  the  se- 
cond manner ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Aah,  and  MrJ Pewy, 
in  the  first.  To  pronounce  the  jr  long  aeforedoubta  * 
Is  contrary  to  every  rule  in  spelling ;  and  therefore,  IT 
the  first  mode  be  not  the  best,  the  orthography  ought 
necessarily  to  be  changed. 
HYSTERICAL, hls-tiVre-kiUa.  Troubled 

HYSTERICK,hls-teVrik,509.J  ^lth  ***> 
disordered  in  the  regions  of  the  womb ;  pro- 
ceeding from  disorders  in  the  womb. 

HYSTERICKS,  hls-teVrlks,  a,  Fits  of  wo- 
men, supposed  to  proceed  from  disorders  iu 
the  womb. 


++0**+ *++■++»■*  *+•+*++++* 


1. 


Is  1,  Pr°*-  &**> »  o6,<9u*  *****  Me ;  **?& 
We :  oWtoiie  cose,  Us.    The  pronoun  of  the 

first  person,  Myself:  I  is  more  than  onee,  tn 

Shakespeare,  (and  Dr.  Johnson  night  have 

added,very  often  in  Beaomdnjand  remer,) 

written  for  ay  or  yes,— See  Prtoeiptesj*  Natv 

8,  105,  186. 


tJ  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  frequent  use  of 
this  letter  In  unr  old  dramatic k  writers,  Instead  of  Ay, 
le  a  proof  thai  oar  ancetiora  pronounced  I  much 
broader  than  we  do  at  present,  and  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  the  sound  it  has  at  this  day  in  the  north 
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J AILj  jale,  «,  52,  202,  212.  A  gaol,  a  pri- 
son. 

JAILBIRD,  jale'bowi,  $.  One  who  has 
been  in  a  jail. 

J  A ILER,  jalfir, * .    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 

J  AKES,  jaks,  *.     A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 

JALAP,  jallup,  *.    A  purgative  root. 
&  The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written 

Joltap,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted,  is,  in  iny 

opinion,  now  confined  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

JAM,  Jim,  s.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled 
with  sufcar  and  water. 

JAMB,  jim,  s.     Any  supporter  on  either 
side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door. 
£3*  Tbis  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue. 

of  words  having  the  »  silent.— Principles,  No.  34?. 

IAMBICK,  1-im'blk, «.  Verses  composed 
of  a  short  and  long  syllable  alternately. 

To  J  ANGLE,  jangfgl,  e. ».  405*  To  quarrel, 
to  bicker  in  words. 

JANGLER,  jing'gl-Or,  *.  A  wrangling, 
chattering,  noisy  fellow. 

JANIZARY,  jin'ne-zir4,  s.    One  of  the 

/nards  of  the  Turkish  saltan. 
NTY,  jin'te,  a.  Showy,  fluttering. 
Y7  It  Is  highly  probable  that,  when  this  word  was 
first  adopted*  It  was  pronounced  as  close  to  the  French 
gentlie  as  possible ;  but  as  we  have  no  letter  in  our 
language  equivalent  to  the  French  soft  g,  and  as  the 
nasal  vowel  *»,  when  not  followed  by  hard  g,  c,  or  kt 


of  England.— Aee  Directions  to  Foreigner*  prefixed 
to  this  Dictionary. 

To  JABBER,  jab'bur,  e.  *.  06.  To  talk  idly, 
without  thinking,  to  chatter. 

JABBERER,  jib'bur-ur. «.    One  who  talks 

inarticulately  or  onintetitgibly. 
J ACENT,  ja'sint,  a.    Lying  at  length. 

JACINTH,  U-Bfoth,8.  The  same  with  hya- 
cinth ;,  a  precious  stone. 

JACK,  jik,s.  The  diminutive  of  John; 
the  name  of  instruments  which  supply  the 
pJace  of  a  hoy,  as  an  instrument  to  pull  off 
boots;  an  engine  which  turns  the  spit;  a 
voung  pike ;  a  cup  of  waxed  leather ;  a  small 
bowl  thrown  out  tor  a  mark  to  the  bowlers ; 
a  part  of  the  musical  instrument  called  the 
'virginal ;  the  male  of  some  animals ;  a  support 
to  saw  wood  on;  the  colours  or  ensign  of  a 
•hip ;  a  cunning  fellow. 

JACK-BOOTS,  jik-b&ot*',  *.  Boots  which 
serve  as  armour. 

JACK-PUDDING,  jik-pud'dfag,*.  A  zany, 
a  merry-andrew. 

JACK-WTTH-A-LANTERN,    jik'w?TH-i- 

lin'tura,  s.    An  ignis  fatuus. 
JACKALENT,  jik-i-lSnt',  «.    A   simple 

sheepish  fellow. 
JACKAL.jik-kall',«.406.    A  small  animal 

supposed  to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 

ty  Mr.  Nares,  who  Is  an  excellent  Judge  both  of 
analogy  and  usage,  says  the  accentuation  of  this  word 
•poa  the  last  syllable  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
tat  it  is  certainly  now  obsolete.  I  am  reluctantly  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  think  Dryden's  accentuation  the 
tost  i 

"  Close  by  their  fire-ships  like  JsekalU  appear, 
M  Who  on  their  lions  for  their  prey  attend.*       J» 

JACKANAPES,  jik'in-aps,  *.   A  monkey, 

an  ape ;  a  coxcomb,  an  impertinent. 
JACKDAW,  jit-daw*,  $.   A  small  species 

JACKET,  jaVkft,  t.  99.    A  short  coat,  a 

dose  waistcoat 
JACOBINE,  jak'o-bin.  t.  149.    A  pigeon 
'  with  a  high  tuft ;  a  monk  of  a  particular  order. 

ty  lit  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  had 
asarked  Ike  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  long. 
Since  that  lime  there  has  nnfortnnately  been  so  much 
•session  to  pronounce  it,  that  no  doubt  Is  left  of  the 
aoand  of  the  last  vowel. 

JACTITATION,  jik-tkta'sh&n,  s.  Tossing 

.  motion,  restlessness. 

J  ACULATION,  jak-u-ll'shfin;  j.  The  act 
of  throwing  missile  weapons. 

JADE,  jade,  s.  A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired 
horse,  a  worthless  nag ;  a  sorry  woman. 

To  JADE,  jade,  ©.  a.  To  tire,  to  harass,  to 
dispirit,  to  weary:  to  overbear  ;  to  employ  in 
vile  offices ;  to  ride,  to  rale  with  tyranny. 

JADISH,  ja'dfsh,*.  Vicious,  bad;  un- 
chaste, incontinent. 

To  J  AGO,  jig,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  indentures, 
to  cot  into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

JACK},  jag,  s.    A  protuberance  or  denticu- 

JawW>  j*Vge,  a.  SSI.    Vneren,  denticu- 


JAOOfcDNESS,  jig^-isiff,  f.  866.    The 
State  of  being  denticulated!  onevenness. 

tor 


Is  not  to  be  pronounced  by  a  mereEnglish  spcaker,(see 
Encore),  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word  was  anglicised 
in  Us  sound,  as  well  as  in  its  orthography.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  preserved  the  French  sound  of  the  vowel  In 
this  word  and  its  compound  jounHncu,  as  If  written 
jatcnty  utAJaumtiness  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  give  the  a  the  Italian  sound,  as  beard 
in  aunt,  fatter,  &c  and  this,  I  imagine,  it  ought  to 
have,    £11. 

JANUARY,  jan'nu-ar-e,  s.    The  first  month 

of  the  year. 
JAPAN,  ji-pin',  *.    Work  Tarnished  and 

raised  in  gold  and  colours. 
To  JAPAN,  ji-pin',  ©.a.    To  Tarnish,  to 

embellish  with  gold  and  raised  figures;   to 

black  shoes,  a  low  phrase. 
JAPANNER.  ja-pan'nfir,  *.    One  skilled  in. 

japan  work  ;  a  shoe-blacker. 
To  JAR,  jar,  e.  n.  78.    To  strike  together 

with  a  kind  of  short  'a* tie  :  to  strike  or  sound 

untuneably  ;  to  clash,  to  interfere,  to  act  in 

opposition ;  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 
JAR,  jar,  s.    A  kind  of  rati  ling  vibration  of 

sound;   clash,  discord,  debate:   a  state  in 

which  a  door  unfastened  rosy  strike  fJie  post ; 

an  earthen  vessel. 
JARGON,  jar'gun,  8.  166\    Unintelligible, 

talk  ;  gabble,  gibberish. 
JARGONELLE,  jar-go-nll',  #.    A  species 

of  pear. 
JASMINE, jaVmln,  s.  4214.    A  flower. 
JASPER,  jis'pur,  s.  96.    A  hard  stone  of  a 

bright    beautiful    green    colour,   sometimes 

clouded  with  white. 
JAVEHN,  jMln,  *.    A  spear  or  half-pike, 

which  anciently  was  used  either  by  foot  or 

horse. 
JAUNDICE,  jia'dis.f.Uf  ,814.  A  distemper 

from  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 
JAUNDICED,  jin'dfet,  a.  S59.     Infected 

with  the  jaundice. 
To  JAUNT,  jint,  v.  a.  214.  To  wander  here 

and  there ;  to  make  little  excursions  for  air  o* 

eiercise. 

Xi 


IDI  JEJ 

&  559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  ifrt  61— mi  93,  imlt  9ff— pine  H>9,pln  107—  no'  162,  move  164* 


JAUNTINESS,  jan*i-nes,  *.      AirineM, 

tiuttergpenteeJness. 

JAW,  jaw,  *.  219.  The  bone  of  the  month 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  ;  the  mouth. 

J  AY,  ia,  9.  220.    A  bird. 

ICE,  lie,  «,  Water  or  other  liquor  made 
solid  by  cold  ;  concreted  sugar.  To  break  the 
Ice,  to  make  the  first  opening  to  anv  attempt. 

To  ICE,  Ise,  «.  a.  To  cover  with  ice,  to 
tarn  to  ice ;  to  cover  with  concreted  sugar. 

ICEHOUSE,  lselioase,  «.  A  house  in 
which  ice  is  reposited. 

ICHNEUMON,  Ik-nA'mdn,  s.  A  small  ani- 
mal that  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

ICHNEUMONFLY,  tk-ni'moVfll,  «.     A 

tort  of  fly. 
ICHNOGfRAPHY,   Ik-noYgrA-fe,  *.  518. 

Tlie  ground-plot. 
ICHOR,  liter,  «.  106.    A  thin  watery  hu- 
mour, tike  serum. 
ICHOROUS,  I'kor-fis,  a.     Sanious,  thin, 

undigested. 
ICHTHYOLOGY,  ?k-t**-6To-je,  $.  6 18.  The 

doctrine  of  the  nature  of  fish. 
ICHTHYOPHAGIST,  Ik-* hh-trl-fist,  «.  A 

fish-eater ;  one  who  lives  on  fish. 
ICHTHYOPHAG  Y.  Ik-rte-ftf 4-je, s.    The 

practice  of  eating  fish.    Fish  diet. 
ICICLE,  falk-U,  s.  406.    A  ahoot  of  ice 

hanging  down. 
ICINESS,l'st>n&,t.    The  state  of  gene- 

rating  ice, 
ICON,  rltda,  «.  166\    A  picture  or  repre- 
sentation. 
ICONOCLAST,  UoH'o-kltst,  t.  A  breaker 

of  images. 
ICONOLOGY,  l-kkn6l'o-je,  # .  618.    The 

doctrine  of  picture  or  representation. 
ICTERIC  AL,  ik*teVe-k4l,  s.  609.   Afflicted 

with  the  jaundice,  good  against  the  jaundice. 
ICY,  l'se,  a.    Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice, 

cold, frosty;  cold, free  from  passion;  frigid, 

backward. 
I'D,  Ide.    Contracted  for  I  would. 
IDEA,  1-de'ft, «.  116.    A  mental  image. 
IDEAL,  UMl,  a.    Mental,  intellectual. 
IDEALLY,  l-de'4l-e,  ad.     Intellectually, 

mentally. 
IDENTICAL,  1-deVte-kll,  \a.    The  same, 
IDENCTCK^tVtik,        5    implying;  the 

same  thing. 
IDENTITY,  l-dinfte-te,  s.    Sameness,  not 

diversity. 
JDES,  Idi,  t .    A  tenn  anciently  used  among 


the  Romans  with  regard  to  time ;  and  meant 

n  ~ 
r;  and  the 
month* 


the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  every  other 


IDIOCRACY,  fd-e-6k'kriUse, «.  618.  Pe* 
culiarity  of  constitution. 

IDIOCRATICAL,  ?d-e^k4rte-kll,  a. 
Peculiar  in  constitution. 

IDIOCY,  Id'e-o-se,  *,  Want  of  understand- 
ing. 

IDIOM,  id'e-nm,  «.  166.  A  mode  of  speak- 
ing peculiar  to  a  language  or  dialect. 

IDIOM  ATICAMd^-tmit^-kil,  609.  >  m 

IDIOMATIC,  id-e-o-nuit'tik,  J  *' 

Ifceidiar  to  a  tongue,  phraseological. 

IDIOPATHY,  !d-e4p/pi-lae|%.  618.  A 
primary  disease  that  neither  depends  on  nor 
proveedafrom  another. 


IDIOSYNCRASY,  fa-e-o-suYkri-se,  #.  A 
peculiar  temper,  or  disposition  not  common  t» 
another. 

IDIOT,  fd'c-it, *.  166.  A  fool,  a  natural,  a 
changeling. 

IDIOTISM,  id'e-ut-izm,  #.  Peculiarity  of 
expression;  folly,  natural  imbecility  of  mmd. 

IDLE,  I'dl,  a.  406.  Lazy,  averse  from  la- 
bour; not  busy;  not  employed*;  useless,' 
vain ;  trifling,  of  no  iovportance. 

To  IDLE,  l'dl,  t>.  u.  To  lose  tkne  m  l«xi- 
ness  and  inactivity. 

IDLEHEADED,  l'dl-hid-d&j  a.    Foolish, 

unreasonable. 
IDLENESS,  fdl-nia,  «.    Lazdness,  sloth, 

sluggishness  ;  omission  of  business ;  trivnil- 

ness;  uselesaness;  worthlessness* 

IDLER,  t'dl-nr,  s.  98.  A  lasy  person,  a 
sluggard ;  one  who  trifles  away  his  time. 

IDLY,  l'dl-e,  ad.  Lazily,  without  employ- 
ment ;    foolishly,  in  a  trifling  manner ;    carr- 


lesslj 
vaiijy. 


ny,    witnout     atienuou;      incifrcluaU^, 

"uy. 
IDOL,  i'dfil,  8.  S7,  166.     An  image  wor- 
shipped as  God  ;  an  image ;  a  representatw-nf 
one  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration. 

IDOLATER,  1-ddrla-tui,  $.  98.  One  vt ha 
pays  divine  honours  to  images,  oue  who  wor- 
ships the  creature  instead  of  tlie  Creator. 

To  IDOLATRIZE,  l-dol'll-tela*,  v.  a.  To 
worship  idols. 

IDOLATROUS,  I-doTtf-trJs,  a.  514.  Tend- 
ing to  idolatry,  comprising  idolatry* 

IDGLATROUSLY,  l-d6na~trua-ft%  orf.  I* 
an  idolatrous  manner. 

IDOLATRY,  1-doTlt-tre,  s.  The  worship 
of  images. 

IDOLIST,  I'd&ist,  *.  W56.  A  worshipper 
tfirasges. 

To  IDOLIZE,  i'do-lbe,  c.  a.  To  love  ov 
reverence  to  adoration. 

IDONEOUS,  Uine-uj,  o>  Fit,  proper, 
convenient. 

IDYL,  id.il, «.    A  small  short  poem. 

JEALOUS,  jillis,  a,  234,  SU.    Suspicious 
in  love ;  emulous  ;  xealouslj  cautiuus  against 
dishonour ;  suspiciously  vigilant ;  suspicious- 
ly fearful. 
'  JEALOUSLY,  jfrlna-le,  ad.    Suspiciously* 

emulously. 
.  JEALOUSNESS*  jftllsB-nii,  *.    The  staW 

of  being  jealous. 
*  JEALOUSY,  jfrla»4,  a.       Suspicion  la 
love;   suspicious  fear;    suspicious  cantiou, 
vigilance,  or  rivalry. 

To  JEER,  jeer,  e.  «,  346.  To  scoff,  to  flout, 
to  make  mock. 

To  JEER,  jeer,  v.  a.    To  treat  whb  sooft*. 

JEER,  jiir,  s.     Scoff,  taunt,  biting  jest} 

flout. 
JEERER,  jeeyror,  t.    A  scoffer,  a  scooter, 

a  mocker.  . 

JEERINGLY,  jeerlng-le,  od.    ScornfWly# 

contemptuously. 
JEHOVAH.  j£-ho'vi, «.    The  proper  nam* 

of  God  iu  the  Hebrew  language. 
JEJUNE,  ji-j&on'    a.    Wanting,   empty^ 

hungry ;  dry,  unanecting. 
JEJUNENCSS,    je-jioV ois,  a,     Powuru^ 

poverty;  dryness,  want  of  matter  thai 

enjB&ge  the  attention. 


.GN  IL1 

air  *•?,  not  164— tube  171,  lib  IT*,  bill  173.-411  29<>— pound  418— <kin  466,  this  469. 


JELLlEfr,  j&lta,  a.£B».  GlutijiOT»,bfwjght 
to  a  viscous  state,    . 

JELLY,  Jille,  *.-<See  tSeUy.  Any  thing 
brought  to  a  glutinous  stale ;  o  kind  of  leader 
coaguiaciou. 

JENNFTING,  jeVne^ing,*,  A  species  of 
apple  soon  ripe. 

jfcNNET.  jln'nft,  s.  W.— See  Getmct.  A 
Spanish  horse. 

7»  JEOPARD,  jip'pird,  v.  «.  256.  to  ha- 
zard, to  put  in  danger. 

JEOPARDOUS,  j4p'piivdus,  a.  Hazard- 
ous, dangerous. 

JEOPARl>Y,jip'pur-de,#.  Hazard,  dan- 
ger,  peril. 

To  J&RK,  jirk,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a 
quick  smart  blow,  to  lash. 

To  JERK,  jerk,  e.  n.    To  strike  up. 

JERK,  jirk,  t.  A  smart  euick  lash ;  a  sud- 
den spring,  a  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or  starts. 

JERKEN,  jeVkfn,  *\  10S.  A  jacket,  short 
coat ;  a  find  of  hawk. 

JERSEY,  jeVsi, «.    Fine  yam  of  wool. 

JESS,  jis,  j.  Short  straps  of  leather  tied 
about  the  less  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is 
held  on  1he  fist. 

JESSAMINE,  jeVst-mfo,  «.  150.  See  J<u- 
mme.— A  fragrant  flower. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  je-riifca- 
lim-aVte-tshoks,  $.  Sunflower,  of  which 
they  are  a  species. 

To  JEST,  j&t,  v.  n.  To  di? eit,  to  make 
merry  by  words  or  actions  j  not  to  speak  in 
earnest. 

JEST,  jest.  «.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or 
meant  only  to  raise  laoghter ;  the  object  of 
jests,  laughing-stock ;  a  thing  said  in  joke, 
not  in  earnest. 

JESTER,  jeVt&r, «.  98.  One  given  to  mer- 
riment *hd  pranks  ;  one  given  to  sarcasm; 
buffoon,  jackpudding. 

JET,  jit,  «•  A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a 
fine  deep  black  colour  ;  a  spout  or  shoot  of 
water. 

To  JET,  jit,  v.  u.  To  shoot  forward,  to 
shoot  out,  to  Intrude,  to  jut  out ;  to  strut;  to 

'    jolL 

JETTY,jeVte,o.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet 

JEWEL,  jMl, «.  99.  Any  ornament  of  great 
▼aloe,  used  commonly  of  such  as  are  adorned 
with  precious  stones ;  a  precious  stone,  a  gem; 
a  name  of  fondness. 

JEWEL.HOUSE,  or  office,  jail-hois*,  «. 
The  place  where  the  regal  ornaments  are  re- 
posited.  -    , 

JEWELLER,  jWl-fir,  t.  98.  One  who  traf- 
fic** in  precious  stones. 

JEWS-EARS,  j&ze'eem,  a.    A  fungus. 

JEWS-MALLOW,  joze-milli, «.  An  herb. 

JEWS-STONE,  jWstone,*.  An  extrane- 
ous fossil,  being  the  clavated  spine  of  a  very 
large  egg-shaped  sea  urchin,  petrified  by  long 
lying  in  the  earth. 

JlSWS-HARP,  jfee'harp,  s.  A  kind  of 
musical  instrument  held  between  the  teeth. 

IF,  if,  toajuiic.  Suppose  that,  allow  that ; 
whether  or  no ;  though  t  doubt  whether,  sup- 
pose it  be  granted  that. 

IGNEOUS,  fg'ne-tis,  a.  Fiery,  containing 
flft,  emitting  fire. 

lGNIPOT^9T,!g-nVpo-tant,a.5Y8.  Pre- 
siding o*tt  fire* 
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IGNIS-FATUUS,  Igtfs-faVshi-is,  s.  Will- 
with-the-wisp,  Jack-with-tue-lantern. 

To  IGNITE,  lgrnlte',  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to 
set  on  fire. 

IGNITION,  Ig-nWtin,  t.  The  act  of  kin- 
dling or  «»f  setting  on  fire. 

IGNITIBLE,  IgHti'ti-bl,  a.  Inflammable, 
capable  of  bring  net  ou  fire. 

IQNIVOMOUS,  Ig-nlvVo-mis,  a.  618.  Vo- 
miting fire. 

IGNOBLE,  ig-ni'bl,  a.  Mean  of  birth; 
worthless,  not  deserving  honour. 

IGNOBLY,  Ig-noble,  ad.  Ignominiously, 
meanly,  dishonourably. 

IGNOMINIOUS,  Ig-no-mln'yis,  a.  Mean, 
shamefal,  reproachful. 

IGNOMINIOUSLY,  Ig-no-mm'yus-le,  ad 
Meanly,  scandalously,  disgracefully. 

IGNOM1N  Y,  ig'no-mln-e,  *.  Disgrace,  re- 
proach, shame. 

X3T  TbU  word  is  sometimes,  but  very  improperly, 

{ironoanced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as 
f  divided  Into  ig-ndm-Lnp:  bat  it  uiiul  be  observed 
that  this  termination  fav  not  enciitical,  61a,  and  the 
accent  oa  the  first  syllable  seems  agreeable  to  the 
general  rale  in  similar  words.  All  our  ortho«pUU  are 
uniform  la  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word.— ike  I:tcomfara')le. 

IGNORAMUS,  Ig-no-ra'mis,  s.  The  in. 
dorse  roe  Dt  of  the  grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment, when  they  apprehend  there  is  not 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  prostcution;  a 
foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninsrructed  pretender. 

IGNORANCE,  ig'no-rinse,  s.  Want  of 
know  IcHl'c-,  uiiAkilfuJness  \  want  of  knowledge, 
discovered  by  external  effect ;  in  this  sense  it 
has  a  plural. 

IGNORANT,  Ig'ne-rdnt,  o.  Wanting  know- 
ledge, unlearned,  uninstroctcd  ;  unknown, 
undiscovered ;  unacquainted  with  ;  ignorant- 
ly  made  or  done. 

IGNORANT,  Vno-rint,  s.  One  untaught, 
unlettered,  uninstructed. 

IGNORANTLY,  is/no-rant-le,  ad.  Without 
knowledge,  unskilfully,  without  information. 

To  IGNORE,  lg-nore',  v.  a.  Not  to  .know, 
to  be  ignorant  of. 

IGNOSCIBLE,  Ig-nds'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
pardon. 

JIG,  j?g,  s.    A  light  careless  dance  or  tune. 

To  JIG,  jig,  e.  n.  To  dance  carelessly,  to 
dance. 

JIGMAKER,  jis/mi-kir,  s.  One  who 
dances  or  plays  merrily. 

JIGOT,  jls/it,  s.  166.  A  leg,  as,  a  jigot  of 
mutton.  „ 

JIGUMBOB,  jVgim-Mb,  $.  A  trinket,  a 
knick-knack.    A  cant  word. 

JILT,  jilt,  s.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lovf  r 
hopes,  and  deceives  him  ;  a  name  of  contempt 
for  a  woman. 

To  JILT,  jilt,  e.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by  flat- 
tering his  love  with  hopes. 

To  JINGLE,  jlng'gl,  t.  «.  To  clink,  to 
sound  correspondently 

JINGLE,  jlng'gl,  s.  405.  Correspondent 
sounds ;  any  thing  sounding,  a  rattle,  a  bell. 

lLE,Ue.  Prom  Aisle,  a  wing.  French.  A 
walk  or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 

ILEX,  llix,  s.    The  scarlet  oak. 

ILIAC,  fi'e-ik,  a.  Relating  to  the  lower 
bowels.  ^  .      . 

ILIAC-PASSION,  M-alt-plshin,  a.     A 


ILL 

W  f  5ft.  Fate  73,  f4r  f  7,  fall  85,  fit  41—me  9t, 

kind  of  nervous  cholick,  whose  teat  it  the 
Sliuro,  whereby  *hat  gut  it  twitted,  or  one 
part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  immediately 
below  or  above. 
ILL,  ft,  a.    Bad  in  any  respect,  contiary  to 

Sood,  whether  physical  or  amoral,  evil ;  sick, 
isordered,  not  in  health. 
ILL,!],*.  Wickedness;  misfortune, misery. 
ILL,  !l,  ad.    Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any  re- 
spect; not  easily. 
ILL,  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb,  is  used 
iu  com  position  to  express  any  bad  quality  or 
condition. 
IL,  before  words  beginning  with  L,  stands 

ILL  ACHRYM  ABLE,  ft-l4klufe-mi-bl,  a. 
358,  405.    Incapable  of  weeping. 

ILLAPSE,  fa-lips',*.  Gradual  immission 
or  entrance  of  any  thing  into  another  *,  sadden 
attack,  casual  coming. 

To  ILLAQUBATE,  ft-rk'qwe-ate,  p.  a.  507. 
To  entangle,  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

ILLAQUEATION,il-la-qwe-a'shun,j.  The 
act  of  catching  or  ensnaring ;  a  snare,  any 
thine  to  catch. 

ILLATION,  ft-la'shfin,  $.  Inference,  con- 
clusion drawn  from  premises. 

ILLATIVE,  ftll-tiv,  a.  157.  Relating  to 
illation  or  conclusion. 

ILLAUDABLE,  ft-llw'd4-bl,  a.  405.  Un- 
worthy of  praise  or  commendation. 

ILLAUDABLY,  ft-laVdl-ble,  ad.  Un- 
worthily, without  deserving  praise. 

ILLEGAL,  ft-le'gal,  a.  88.  Contrary  to  law. 

ILLEGALITY,  U-le-gaTle-te,  a.  Contrari- 
ety to  law. 

ILLEGALLY,  ll-le'gll-le,  ad.  Ina  manner 
contrary  to  law. 

ILLEGIBLE,  ft-led'je-bl,  a.  405.  What 
cannot  be  read.       ._    .    -  .      A    , 

ILLEGITIMACY,  ft-le-jlt'e-mi-se, «.  State 
of  bastardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  ft-le-jltte-mate,  a.  91. 
Unlawfully  begotten,  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMATELY,  ll-le-jk'te-mat-le,  ad. 
Not  begotten  in  wedlock. ...      _  ,    , 

ILLEGITIMATION,  lUe-jU-te-ma'sh&n,  a. 
The  state  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

ILLEVIABLE,  ft-leVve-4-bl,  a.  405.  What 
cannot  be  levied  or  exacted. 

ILLFAVOURED,  uMa'vur'd,  a.  362.  De- 
formed. ,         . 

ILLFAVOUREDLY,  ll-faWd-le,  ad. 
With  deformity. 

ILLFAVOUREDNESS,  uMa'vur'd-nee,  a. 
Deformity.     „    ^     „    * 

ILLIBERAL,  ?l-libT>lr-tl,a.  88.  Notnoble, 
not  ingenuous  *,  not  generous,  sparing. 

ILLIBERAUTY,ft-l!b-be>.r4l'le-te,  a.  Par- 
simony, niggardliness. 

ILLIBERALLY,  ft-lfo'beMral-e,  ad.  Dis- 
ingenuously, meanly. 

ILLICIT,  Il-lis'sft,  a.    Unlawful. 

To  ILLIGHTEN,  fi-ll'tn,  v.  n.  108.  To  en- 
lighten, to  illuminate. 

ILLIMITABLE,  ft-lim'me-tft-bl,  a.  That 
which  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 

ILLIMITABLY,  ft-tim'me-t4-ble,  ad.  With- 
out susceptibility  of  bounds. 
H£IMITKD,ft.lWm1t-&l,a.   Unbounded, 
interminable. 
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ILLIMITEDNES^,il4Wmit4d-nia, «.  Ex- . 

emption  from  all  bounds. 
ILLITERACY,  ft-Wter4-ae,  *.    Illiterate-, 

neas,  want  of  learning. 

ty  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  learned  and 
Ingenious  Dr.  Farmer,  in  bis  Essay  ou  the  Learning 
of  Shakespeare,  who,  by  bis  printing  It  in  italics, 
•earns  to  ate  it  with  timidity ;  but  in  natblog  Is  tte  oW 
Eaglith  proverb,  store  is  no  sore,  better  verified  ttaaa  • 
in  words.  Poetry  will  ftad  employment  for  a  thou. 
saadwoHs  aetata*  te  prose,  and  a  alee  discernment  ■ 
will  scarcely  lad  any  words  entirely  aseless  that  are 
not  quite  obsolete. 

ILLITERATE,  H-titt8r4*a,  su  »L    Unfet- 
tered, untaught,  unlearned. 
ILLITERATENESS,    tl-llt'tir-at-nes,     •. 

Want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  science. 
ILLITERATURE,  il-rtt'ter-a-tare,  a.  Want 

of  learning-  ... 

ILLNESS,  fi'nla,  *.    Badness  or  lnconveai- 

ence  of  any  kind,  natural  or  moral ;  sickness, ' 

malady  ;  wickedness. 
ILLNA'TURE,  il-na'tshure,*.  461.  Habitual  * 

malevolence. 
ILLNATURED,  1l-na'tsburM,  a.  362.  Ha-' 

bituully  malevolent;    mischievous;   ontract- 

able ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 
ILLN ATUREDLY,  il-na'tshur'd-le,  ad.    In 

a  peevish  froward  manner. 
ILLNATUREDNESS,  tl-natshur'd-nes,  *, 

Want  of  kindly  disposition. 
ILLOGICAL,  fi-iad'je-kil,  a.  88.  Ignorant 

or  negligent  of  the  rules  of  reasoning;  contra- 
ry to  the  rules  of  reason.  * 
ILLOGICALLY, tMotfje-kal-le, ad.    Ina 

manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  argument. 
ToILLUDE,il-lade',  ».  a.    To  deceive,  to 

mock. 

To  ILLUME,  ll-lame/,  r.  a.  To  enlighten,  to 
illuminate;  to  brighten,  to  adoru. 

Ta  ILLUMINE,  tUn'mto,  v.  a.  140.  To  en- 
Itshteu,  to  supply  with  tight;  to  decorate,  to 
adorn.  _     .     ,     ,  _ 

To  ILLUMINATE,  ft-lu'me-nate;  ©.  «.  To 
enlighten,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  adorn  with 
festal  lamps  or  bonfires ;  to  enlighten  intellect 
tually  with  knowledge  or  grace ;  to  adorn  with 
pictuiesor  initial  letters  of  various  colours  ; 

to  illustrate.  t  a 

ILLUMNATIONjll-lu-me-iia'Bhto,*.  The 


light,  knowledge  or  erace. 

ILLUMINATIVE,  ff-lo'me-ni-tlv,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  give  light 

ILLUMINATOR,  U-lunie>na-t6r,  t.  One 
who  gives  light ;  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
decorate  books  with  pictures  at  the  beguuung 
of  chapters. 

ILLUSION,  il-lu/*han,  s.  451.  Mockery 
false  *how,  counterfeit  appearance,  errour^ 

ILLUSIVE,  ll-lu'siv, «.  158, 42b.  Deceiving; 
by  false  show. 

ILLUSORY,  fi-lu'sfir-e,  «.  489,  512.  Deceiv- 
ine,  fraudulent.— For  the  o,  see  Vomahck, 

To  ILLUSTRATE,  H-los'trate,  r.  a.  91.  To 
brighten  with  light  -,  to  brighten  with  honour  ; 
to  explain,  to  clear,  to  elucidate. 

ILLUSTRATION,  fl-lfo-trt'shun,  *.  Ex- 
planation, elucidation,  exposition.       • 

l!XUSTRATlVE,ft-l«a/tr4-ttv,«.    Having 
I     tlie  quality  of  elucidating  or  clearing. 
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ILLUSTRATIVELY,  fi-lus'tra-trv-le,  ad. 
By  way  of  explanation. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  il-lustre-fts,  a.  814.  Con- 
spicuous, noble,  eminent  for  excellence. 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY,  il-lus'tre-is-le,  ad. 
Conspicuously,  nobly,  eminently. 

ILLUSTRlOtlSNESS,  Il-lus'tre-us-nls,  s. 
Eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

rM.  ime.    Contracted  from  I  am. 

IMAGE,  fnVm]dje, «.  90.  Any  corporeal  re- 
presentation,  generally  used  of  statues ;  a  sta- 
tue, a  picture ;  an  idol,  a  false  sod ;  a  copy, 
representation,  likeness ;   an  idea,  a  repre- 

.    sentation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind. 

To  IMAGE,  fnnnidje,  v.  «.  To  copy  by  the 
fancy,  to  imagine. 

IMAGERY,  im'mld-jer-rt,  f.  Sensible  re- 
presentations ;  show,  appearance ;  copies  of 
the  fancy,  false  ideas,  imaginary  phantasms. 

IMAGINABLE,  e-mad'im4-bl,  a.  Possible 
to  be  conceived.— See  lo  Despatch. 

IMAGIN  ANT,  e-mid'jfn-ant,  a.  Imagining, 
forming  ideas. 

IMAGINARY,  e-mld'jin-lr-e,  a.  Fancied, 
visionary,  existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

IMAGINATION,  e-mAd-jm-i'shun,  s.  Fan- 
cy, the  power  of  forming  ideal  pictures,  the 
power  ot  representing  things  absent  to  one's 
■elf  or  others ;  conception,  image  in  the  mind, 
idea ;  contrivance,  scheme. 

IMAGINATIVE,  e-madjfn-A-tlv,  «.  513. 
Fantastick,  fall  of  imagination. 

ft  IMAGINE,  e-mtd'jra,  v.  «,  140.  To 
fancy,  to  paint  in  the  mind ;  to  scheme,  to 
contrive.    See  To  Despatch,  and  7b  Embalm. 

IMAGINER,  e-mid'jln-ftr, «.  96.    One  who 

forms  ideas. 
IMBECILE,  Im-b^sfr,  or  1m -be -see  I',  a.  140, 

118.  Weak,  feeble,  wanting  strength  of  either 

mind  or  body. 

En. 


tf  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrlek,  and 
tick,  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the 
Latin  tmbtlUs;  bat  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on 
the  last,  at  in  the  French  imb«cUU.  The  Utter  U,  in 
my  opinion,  tha  more  fashionable,  bat  tue  former 
mora  analogical.  We  have  too  many  of  these  Frencb- 
seaadiag  words ;  and  if  the  aamber  cannot  be  dimi- 
they  should,  at  least,  not  be  suffered  to  in* 


This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  corruptly  written 
states/*.  This  corrnptiou,  however,  is  too  well 
established  to  be  altered  ;  and  as  It  is  appropriated  to 
a  particular  specie!  of  deficiency,  the  corruption  is 
lew  to  be  regretted. 

IMBECILITY,  ?m-be-sll'ie-te>.  Weakness, 

feebleness  of  mind  or  body. 
To  IMBIBE,  Im-blbe',  c.  a.    To  drink  in,  to 

draw  in ;  to  admit  into  the  mind ;  to  drench, 

to  soak. 
IMBIBER,  im-bl'bur,  «.  96.     That  which 

drinks  or  sucks. 
IMBIBITION,  fm-be-bish'&n,  «.    The  act 

of  sucking  or  drinking  in. 
ToIMBITTER,  !m-b?ftur,  e.  a.  96.      To 

make  bitter ;  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to  make 

unhappy ;  to  exasperate. 
To  IMBODY,  !m-b6d'de?  v.  a.  To  condense 

to  a  bod  v  ;    to  invest  with  matter ;    to  bring 

together  into  one  mass  or  company. 
To  IMBODY,  Im-bdd'de,  v.  n.     To  nnito 

into  one  mass,  to  coalesce. 
to  1MROLDEN,  Im-bol'd'n,  v.  a.  103.    To 

raito  to  confidence,  to  encourage 
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To  IMBOSOM,  ?m-boo'zum,  v.  a.  169.  To 
hold  on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly  with  the 
folds  of  one's  garment ;  to  admit  to  ibe  heart, 
or  to  affection. 

To  IMBOUND,  hn-bound',  v.  a.  312.  To 
enclose,  to  shut  in. 

To  IMBOW,  Im-bou',  v.  a.  322.  To  arch,  to 
vault. 

IMBOWMENT,  foi-boS'mlnt,*.  Arch,  vault. 

To  IMBOWER,  im-bouur,  r.  a.  322.    To- 
cover  with  a  bower,  to  shelter  with  trees. 

To  IMBR ANGLE,  foi-brang'gl,  v. a.  To  en- 
tangle.   A  low  word. 

IMBRICATED,  im'bre-ka-t£d,  a.  Indented 
with  concavities. 

IMBRICATION,  Im-bre-ka'sh&n,  s.  Con- 
cave indenture. 

To  IMBRO  WN,  Im-broun',  v.  a.  To  make 
brown,  to  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 

To  IMBRUE,  Im-broo',  v.  a.  339.  To  steep, 
to  soak,  to  wet  much  or  long. 

To  IMBRUTE,  Im-broot',  v.  a.  339.  To  de- 
grade to  brutality. 

To  IMBRUTE,  im-broof ,  v.  ».  To  sink  down 
to  brutality. 

To  IMBUE,  fm-bu',  v.  a.  335.  To  tincture 
deep,  to  infnse  any  tincture  or  dye. 

To  IMBURSE,  im-bone',  v.  a.  To  stock 
with  money. 

IMITABILITY,  lm-c>tft-bil'e-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  imitable. 

IMITABLE,  im'e-ti-bl,  a.  405.  Worthy  to 
be  imitated  ;  possible  to  be  imitated. 

To  IMITATE,  Iin'e-tate,  v.  a.  91 .  To  copy, 
to  endeavour  to  resemble  ;  to  counterfeit;  to 
pursue  the  course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to 
use  parallel  images  and  examples. 

IMITATION,  fm-me-ttohun,  #.  The  act  of 
copying,  attempt  to  resemble  :  that  which  is 
offered  as  a  copy ;  a  method  of  translating 
looser  than  paraphrase,  in  which  modern  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  are  used  for  ancient, 
or  aomestick  for  foreign. 

IMITATIVE,  im-'e-ta-tiY,  a.  512.    Inclined 

to  copy. 
IMITATOR,  im'e-ta-tur,  «.  96, 166.    One 

that  conies  another,  one  that  endeavours  to 

resemble  another. 
IMMACULATE,   im-maklcu-late,    a.    91 

Spotless,  pure,  undefined. 
To  IMMANACLE,  nn-man'nt-kl,  v. «.  405 

To  fetter,  to  confine. 
IMMANE,  im-mane',  a.  Vast,  prodigiously 

great 
IMMANENT,  Wml-n&it,  a.     Intrinsick, 

inherent,  internal. 
IMMANIFEST,  Im-man'ne-fest,   a.     Not 

manifest,  not  plain. 
IMMANITY,  fm-man'ne-te,  «.    Barbarity, 

savageness. 
IMMARCESSIBLE,   ?m-nnlr-seVse-bI,    a. 

Unfading. 
IBIMARTIAL,!m-maT,8hal,a.88.  Not  war- 
like. 
To  IMMASK,  im-mask',  e.  «.    To  cover,  to 

disguise. 
IMMATERIAL,  Im-mi-thUl,  a.    Incor- 
poreal, distinct  from  matter,  void  of  matter ; 

unimportant,  impertinent. 
IMMATERIALITY,  fa-mi-te-re-tTe  te, «. 

Incorporeity distinctness  from  body  or  matter. 
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IMMATERIALLY,  fa-ma-tc're4l-e,  orf.  In 

ft  manner  not  depending  upon  matter. 
IMM  \TER  I ALIZED,  Im-mi-te're-al-la'd, 
a.  559.     Distinct  from  matter,  incorporeal. 

IMMATERIALNESS,  fm-nut-te're-il-nes, 

t.     Distinctness  from  matter. 
IMiM ATERIATE,  Im-nnt-te're-ate.   a.   01. 

Not  consisting  of  matter,  incorporeal,  without 

body. 
IMMATURE,  fm-mi-ture',  a.     Not  ripe; 

not  arrived  at  fulness  or  completion  ;  hasty, 

early,  come  to  pass  before  the  natural  time. 
IMMATURELY,  Im-mi-t&rele,  ad.     Too 

soon,  too  early*  before  ripeness  or  completion. 
IMMATURENESS,  Im-mi-tftre'iils,    7 
IMMATURITY,  ?m-m4-tn're-te,  J  *• 

Unripeness,  incompleteness,  a  state  short  of 

completion. 
IMMEABILITY,fm-me-4-bll'e-te, «.  Want 

of  power  to  pass. 
IMMEASURABLE,    fm-m&h'u-raUbl,    a. 

Immense,  not  to  be  measured,  indefinitely  ex- 
tensive. 
IMMEASURABLY,  fm-roeWa-raVble,  ad. 

Immensely,  beyond  all  measure. 
IMMECHANICAL,  im-me-kin'ne-kal,  a. 

Not  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 
IMMEDIACY,  ?m-me'de4-se,  or  hn-me'je- 

i-se,  «.  293.    Personal  greatness,  power 

of  acting  without  dependence. 

IMMEDIATE,  Im-me'de-at,  a.  91.  Being  in 
such  a  state  with  respect  to  something  else  as 
that  there  is  nothing  between  them  ;  not  act- 
ing by  second  causes ;  instant,  present  with 
regard  to  time. 

'  &  ThU  word  and  its  compounds  are  often,  and  not 
.mproperly,  pronounced  as  if  written  hn+MJe^ite.itn. 
m§-Je**t0>ly.  dec.— For  the  reasons,  see  Principles, Kos. 
1)03,804,370. 

IMMEDIATELY,  ?m-me'de-4t-le,  ad.  With- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  cause  or 
event;  instantly,  at  the  time  present,  without 
delay. 

1MMEDIATENESS,   Im-mede-at-nea,    «. 

Presence  with  regard  to  time;    exemption 

from  second  or  intervening  causes. 
IMMEDICABLE,  Im-mld'de-ldLbl,  a.  Not 

to  be  healed,  incurable. 
IMMEMORABLE,     im-meWmc-rft-bl,    a. 

Not  worth  remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL,  im-mc-mo're-a'l,  a.  Past 
time  of  memory,  so  ancient  that  the  beginning 
cannot  be  traced. 

IMMENSE,  im-ineW,  a.    Unlimited,  un- 
bounded, infinite. 
IMMENSELY,  Im-meWle,  ad.    Infinitely, 

without  measure. 

IMMENSITY,  !m-m|n'ae-te,f.  Unbounded 

greatness,  infinity. 

IMMENSUftABIUTY,Im-mfo-sha-rt-bit'- 
e-te, «.  452.  Impossibility  to  be  measured. 

IMMEASURABLE,  hn-meVshu-ri-bl,    a. 

Not  to  be  measured. 

To  IMMERGE,  hn-mSnije',  *.  a.    To  put 

under  water. 
IMMERIT,  fm-mirlt,  s.    Want  of  worth, 

want  of  desert. 
IMMERSE,  im-meW, «.    Buried,  covered, 

Sjiuik  deep. 
To  IMMERSE,  fm-mlrse',  r.  a.  To  put  un- 

sUf  water ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep  :  to  depress. 
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IMMERSION,  ira-meYshon,  «.  45B.  Thw 
act  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the 
surface ;  the  state  of  sinking  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid  ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelm- 
ed or  lost  in  any  respect. 

IMMETHODICAL,  im-me-rtftd'e-sil,  «. 
Confused,  being  without  regularity,  being 
without  method. 

IMMETHODICALLY,im-me41fc6tte-kiI-e, 

ad.     Without  method. 

IMMINENCE,  im'me-ninse,  $.  Any  ill  im- 
pending ;  immediate  or  near  danger. 

IMMINENT,  fmfae-nint,  «.  Impending,  at 
hand,  threatening* 

To  IMMINGLE,  Im-mlng'gl,  v.  a.  To  mill* 
pie,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

IMMINUTION,  fon-nie-nn/shan,  *.  Dimi- 
nution, decrease. 

IMMISCIBILITY,  ?m-nA-se-bll'e-te,  « 
Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 

IMMISCIBLE,  ?m-m?g£e-bl,  a.  405.  Not 
capable  of  being  mingled. 

IMMISSION,  tm-mlsh'un,  g.  The  act  of 
sending  in,  contrary  to  emission. 

To  IMMIT,  un-m?t',  v.  n.    To  send  in. 

To  IMMIX,  im-mfrs',  o.  a.    To  mingle. 

IMMIXABLE,  lm-miks^-bl,  a.  405.  Im- 
possible to  be  mingled. 

IMMOBILITY,  fm-mo-bft'e-te,  #.  Unmove- 
ahleness,  want  of  motion,  resistance  to  motion. 

IMMODERATE,  lauvftd'dfctt,  a.  f  1.  Ei> 
ceeding  the  doe  mean. 

IMMODERATELY,  {m-mtd'th-rttAkt  ad 
In  an  excessive  degree. 

IMMODERATION,  hn-mfld-dir-a'aMn,  a 
Want  of  moderation,  excels. 

IMMODEST,  ?m-m6d'dest,  a.  Wanting 
shame,  wanting  delicacy  or  chastity;  un- 
chaste, impure ;  obscene ;  unreasonable,  ex- 
orbitant. 

IMMODESTY,  im-moxi'des-te,  a.  Want  ot 
modesty. 

To  IMMOLATE,  Im'mo-late,  r.  «.  01.  To 
sacrifice,  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

IMMOLATION,  ?m-mo-ia'sh8n,  $.  The  not 
of  sacrificing;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

IMMOMENT,  im-mo'miflt,  a.  Trifling,  of 
no  importance  or  value; 

IMMORAL,  ?m-m6r/ral,  a.  88, 16B.  Wanting 
regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  contrary 
to  noneMy,  dishonest. 

IMMORALITY,  im-ino-raTe-te,  «.  Disho- 
nesty, want  of  virtue,  contrariety  to  virtue. 

IMMORTAL,  im-mor'rll,  a.  88.  Exempt 
from  death,  never  to  die ;  never  endittc,  per- 
petual. 

IMMORTALITY,  im-mor-tal'e-te,  «.  Ex- 
emption from  death,  life  never  to  end. 

To  IMMORTALIZE,  fm-morta-Hze,  v.  a 
To  make  immortal,  to  perpetuate,  to  exempt 
from  death. 

IMMORTALLY,  fan-mortal-*,  ad  With 
exemption  from  death,  without  end. 

IMMOVEABLE,  fm-moovfc-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  forced  from  its  place ;  unshaken. 

IMMOVEABLE  Im-mooVi-ble,  ad.  Ia  a 
state  not  to  be  shaken. 

IMMUNITY,  fcn-mu'ne-te,  s.  Discharge 
from  any  obligation;  privilege,  exemption, 
freedom. 
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To  IMMURE,  im-mW,  it.  a.    To  enclose 

within  walls  to  confine,  to  shot  up. 

IMMUSIC  AL,  fm-mu'ze-kal,  a.  88.  Unmu- 
sical, inharmonious.  ...-.»» 

IMMUTABILITY,  rni-mu-ta-bfte-te,  * 
Exemption  from  change,  invariableness, 

IMMUTABLE,  fm-mu'tl-bl,  a.  405.  Un- 
changeable, invariable,  unalterable. 

IMMUTABLY,  fnwnu'tl-ble.  ad.  Unalter- 
ably, invariably,  unchangeably. 

IMP,  Imp,  a.  A  aon,  the  offspring,  progeny ; 
a  subaltern  devil,  a  puny  devH. 

To  IMP,  imp,  v.  a.    To  enlarge  with  any 

thing  adsdtitioos ;  to  assist, 
To  IMP  ACT,  im-pikt7,  r .  a.    To  drive  close 

or  hard. 
To  IMPAINT,  feepanf ,  v.  a.     To  paint,  to 

decorate  with  colours.    Not  in  use. 
To  IMPAIR,  im-pare1,  v.  a.    To  diminish, 

to  injure,  to  make  worse. 
To  IMPAIR,  Im-pare',  v.  n.  To  be  lessened 

or  worn  out. 
IMPAIRMENT,  Im-pare'mlnt,  s.     Dimi- 

notion,  injury. 
IMPALPABLE,  ?m-paTp4-bl,  a.  409.    Not 

to  be  perceived  b?  touch. 
ToIMPARADISE,  Wp4r'4-dbe,e.  a.    To 

pat  in  a  state  resembling  paradise. 
IMPARITY,  invpaVe-te,   *.      Inequality, 

disproportion;   oddites*,   indivisibility  into 

equal  parts. 
To  IMPARK,  to-pirk',  *.  a.  81.  To  enclose 

with  a  park,  to  sever  from  a  common, 
To  IMPART,  fa-pirt',  e.  a.    To  grant,  to 

five ;  to  communicate. 
IMPARTIAL,  im-p&Vshai,  a.  88.  Equitable, 

free  from  rejrafd  or  party,  indifferent,  disin- 
terested, equal  in  distribution  of  justice. 

IMPARTIALITY,  im-par-she-al'c-te,  a. 
Equ'rtabteitess,  jastfce. 

IMPARTIALLY,  im-paVsbal-e,  ad.  Equi- 
Cably,  with  Indifferent  and  unbiassed  iudg* 
nsent,  without  regard  to  party  or  interest. 

IMPARTIBLE,  fin-pi  rt'e-M,  a.  405.  Com- 
WMHiicable,  to  be  conferred  or  bestowed* 

IMPASSABLE,  fm-paVsl-bl,  a.  40$.  Not 
to  be  passed,  not  admitting  passage,  imper- 
vious. 

IMPASSIBILITY,  Im-pfcs-se-blKle-te,  #• 
Exemption  from  suffering. 

IMPASSIBLE,  im-paVse-bl, a.  405.  Inca- 
pable of  suffering,  exempt  from  the  agency  of 
external  causes*  . 

IMPASSIBLENESS,  ?m-pls'se-bl-n£s,  «. 
Impassibility,  exemption  from  pain. 

IMPASSIONED,  fm-piah'shfa'd,  SOS. 
Seised  withnassion. 

IMPASSIVE,  nn-paVair,  «.  1S8.  Exempt 
from  the  agency  of  external  causes* 

IMPASTED,  lm-pa'st&l,  a.  Covered  as 
with  paste. 

IMPATIENCE,  fm-pa'ahfase,  s.  46$.  In- 
ability to  suffer  pain,  rage  tinder  suffering ; 
vehemence  of  temper,  heat  of  passion  ;  inabfl- 
Hy  to  suffer  delay,  eagerness. 

IMPATIENT,  hn-pa'shfcrt.  a.  46*.  Not  able 
to  endure,  incapable  to  bear ;  furious  with 
pain ;  unable  to  bear  pain  ;  vehemently  agi- 
tated by  tome  painful  passion ;  eager,  ardent- 
ly desirous,  not  able  to  endure  delay. 
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IBfPATlENTLY,fm-TJa'8hi!iMe,ad.    Pat- 

shmalety,  ardently  ;_eagerly,  with  great  desire. 

To  IMPAWN,  fa-plwa/,  r.  a.  To  give  as  a 
pledge,  to  pledge. 

To  IMPEACH,  Im-peitah',  r.  a.  Tt>  hinder, 
to  impede  :  to  accuse  by  pubtick  authority. 

IMPEACH,  toi-pletsh',  *.  Hindrance,  let, 
impediment. 

IMPEACHABLE,  fo.ptttah4-bl, a.  Actm- 
ousable,  chargeable. 

IMPEACH  ER,  im-peltsa/ur,  a.  08.  An  ac- 
cuser, one  who  brings  an  accusation  against 
another.  ,       ,     •       _ 

IMPEACHMENT.  Inv-peetoh'mint,  a.  Hin- 
drance, letf  impediment,  obstruction  ;  pub- 
lick  accusation,  charge  preferred. 

To  IMPEARL,  im-peVr,  e.  a.  To,  form  in 
resemblance  of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with 

tB?PECCABILITy,  !m-pe*>k4-bll'e-te,  a. 
Exemption  from  ain,  exemption  from  failure: 

IMPECCABLE,  Im-peVki-bl,  a.  405.  Er- 
eropt  from  possibility  of  sin.  *• 

To  IMPEDE*  InvpMe',  e. e.  To  hinder,  to 
let,  to  obstruct,  . 

IMPEDIMENT,  to-pid'4-inliit,  s.  Hht- 
dmnce,  let,  impeachment,  obstruction,  oppo*. 
-tinon. 

To  IMPEL,  im-peY,  «.  a.  To  drive  on  to- 
wards a  point,  to  urge  forward,  to  press  on. 

IMPELLENT,  Im-pel'lint,  «.    An  impul- 

•    sive  power,  a  power  that  drives  for  ward- 
To  IMPEND,  im-plnd',  t>.  n.To  hang  over, 
to  be  at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 

IMPENDENT,  im-pln'dint,  a.  Imminent, 
hanging  over,  pressing  closely. 

IMPENDENCE,  Im-pen'dlnse,*.  The  state 
of  hanging  over,  near  Approach. 

mPENETRABILITY,  im-pin-e-tri-btt'e- 
te,  a.  Quality  of  not  being  piercable; 
insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

IMPENETRAfeLE,ta-p&i 'e-tra-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  pierced,  not  to  be  entered  by  anv  exter- 
nal force ;  impervious ;  not  to  be  taagttt ;  not 
to  be  moved.  % 

IMPENETRABLY,  Im-peVe-trl-ble,    ad 
With  a  hardness  to  a  degree  incapable  of  im- 
pression. 
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IMPENITENCE,  Im-p&'e-teW. 

IMPENITENCY,  Im-pSn'e-ten-se, 
Obduracy,  want  of  remorse  for  crimes,  nnai 
disregard  of  God's  threatening*  or  mercy. 

IMPENITENT,  im-peVe-t£nt,  a.  Finally 
negligent  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  obdurate. 

IMPENITENTLY,  fm-pln'e-t&it-ie,od.  Ob- 
dura  telv,  without  repentance. 

IMPENNOUS,  im-peWnfls,  a.  S14.    Waht- 

IM^ERATE,  tope-rite.  «•  W.  DonewHh 
consciousness,  done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 

IMPERATIVE,  Im-peTr'ri-tlv,  a.  Command- 
ing, expressive  of  command. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE,  im-pir-slp'te-bl,  n. 
Not  to  be  dUcovertd,  not  to  be  perceived. 

IMPERCEPTIBLENE8S,im-p«r-slp'te*M- 
nis,*.  The  quality  of  cludin*  observation. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY,  im-plr-a8p'te*ble,  ad. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

IMPERFECT,  Im-pMtct,  a.  Not  complete, 

Inot  absolutely  finished,  defective;  frafl,  not 
completely  good. 
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IMPERFECTION,  im-pet-feVshfk,  a,  De- 
fect, failure,  fault,  wltetber  physical  or  moral. 

IMPERFECTLY,  W^fekt-le,  ad.  Not 
completely,  not  fully*        „     ,     . 

IMPERFORABLE,  im-peVtt-it-blj  a.  Not 
to  be  bored  through.       m    .    . 

IMPERFORATE,  bn-ptrfo-iite,  c  Wot 
pierced  through,  without  a  hole. 

IMPERIAL,  im-pe're-il,  c.  88.  Royal,  pos- 
aeasing  royalty ;  betokening  royalty ;  belong- 
ing; to  an  empceor  or  monarch,  regal,  monar- 


IMPERIALIST,  Wpe're-al-fet,*.  One  that 
belong*  to  an  emperor. 

IMPERIOUS,  fa-pe're-fts,  a.  S14.  Com- 
manding, tyrannical ;  haughty,  arrogant,  as- 
suming, overbearing. 

IMPERIOUSLY,  im-p**r*-&s-le.  ad.  With 
arrogance  of  command,  with  insoieuce  of  ao- 

IMPE&OUSNESS,  im-pe're-&s-nia,  f .  Au- 
thority, aifeof  command ;  arrogance  of  com- 
mand. 

IMPERISHABLE,  2m-peVrkh4-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  destroyed. 

IMPERSONAL,  im-peVsun4l,  a.  88.  Not 
varied  according  to  the  persons. 

IMPERSONALLY,  fm^eVsih-al-e, a*  Ac 
cording  to  the  manner  of  an  impersonal  verb. 

IMPgRSUASIBLE,  !m-per-swtae-bl,  «. 
4S9*    Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion. 

IMPERTINENCE,  Im-peVte-nense,     >  A 
mPERTINENCY,lm-&rte-n£n-se,     C  * 

That  which  is  of  uo  present  weight,  that  which 

has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  haud,  folly, 

rambling  thought;  troublesomeness,  intrusion; 

trifle,  thing  of  no  value. 
IMPERTINENT,  im-peVti-iient,  a.  Of  no 

relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  no  weight ; 

importunate,   intrusive,    meddling,   foolish, 

trifling. 
IMPERTINENT,fm-perU-nent,  s.  A  trifler, 

a  meddler,  an  intruder. 
IMPERTINENTLY,  ?m-peVte-nent-le,  ad. 

Without  relation  to  the  present  matter;  trouble- 

somely,  officiously,  intrusively. 

IMPERVIOUS,  im-peVve-ns,  a.  814.   Un- 

passable,  impenetrable. 
IMPERVIOUSNESS,  Im-peVvc-ns-nes,  s. 

The  state  of  not  admitting  any  passage. 

IMPERTRANSIBIUTY,  im-per-trin-se- 
bU'e-te;  *.  Impossibility  to  be  passed 
through. 

IMPETRABLE,  Wpe-tri-bl,  a.  406.  Possi- 
ble to  be  obtained. 

To  IMPETRATE,  im'pe-trate,  v.  a.  To  ob- 
tain by  entreaty. 

IMPETRATION,  Im-pe-tra'shon,**  The  act 
of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  entreaty. 

IMPETUOSITY,  im-pfoh-a-6Ve-te,*.  Vio- 
lence, fury,  vehemence,  force. 

IMPETUOUS,  im-p^tahu-uj,  a.  814, 461. 
Violent,  forcible,  fierce;  vehement,  passionate. 

IMPETUOUSLY,  1m-pitsh'a-&vle,aa'.  Vio- 
lently, vehemently. 

IMPETUOUSNE3S,  im-petsh'kas-nes,  $. 
Violence,  fury. 

IMPETUS,  im'pe-tnj,s.50S.  Violent  tend- 
ency to  any  point,  violent  effort. 

IMPIERCEABLE,  foi-pere'sa-bl,  a.  Impe- 
netrable, not  to  be  pierced.  * 
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IMPIETY,  im-pl'e-tt,  #.  Irreverence  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  contempt  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion:  an  act  of  wickedness,  expression  of 
irrelhdon. 

To  IMPIGNORATE,  'im-pVno-rate,  v.  a. 
To  pawn,  to  pledge. 

FMPIGNORATION,  Im-pig-n^-ra'shun,  a. 
The  act  ofpawningor  putting  to  pledge. 

To  IMPINGE,  lm-pinie',t>.  a.  To  fall  against, 
to  strike  against,  to  clash  with. 

To  IMPINGU ATE,  kn-ptng'gwate,  e.  a.  To 
fatten,  to  make  fat 

IMPIOUS,  tope-is,  a.  508.  Irreligious, 
wicked,  profane. 

IMPIOUSLY,  im'pe-us-le,  ad.  Profanely, 
wickedly* 

IMPLACABILITY,  Im-plk-kft-bft'e-te,  a. 
InexorabJeness,  irreconcilable  enmity,  deter- 
mined malice. 

IMPLACABLE,  im-pla'ldUbl,  «.  405.  Not 
to  be  pacified,  inexorable,  malicious,  constant 
in  enruity. — See  Placable. 

IMPLACABLY,  Im-plaTd-ble,  aa\  With 
malice  not  to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 

To  IMPLANT,  im-plant',  v.  a.  To  infix,  to 
insert,  to  place,  to  ingraft. 

IMPLANTATION,  Wplan-ta'ahon,  e.  The 
act  of  setting  or  planting. 

IMPLAUSIBLE,  im-pUw'ae-bl,  a.458.  Not 
specious,  not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 

IMPLEMENT,  im'ple-ment,  a.  Something 
that  fills  up  vacancy, or  supplies  wants;  tool, 
instrument  of  manufacture  ;  utensil. 

IMPLETION,  Im-ple'flhun.  a.  The  act  of 
filling,  the  state  of  being  full. 

IMPLEX,  Im'pl&s,  a.  Intricate,  entangled, 
complicated. 

To  IMPLICATE,  Im'ple-kate,  ©.  e.  01.  To 

'    entangle,  to  embarrass,  to  infold. 

IMPLICATION,  Im-ple-ka'sh&n,  s.  Invo- 
lution, entanglement ;  infejeuce  not  expressed, 
but  tacitly  inculcated. 

IMPLICIT,  im-ptis'lt,  a.  Entangled,  infold- 
ed^  complicated ;  inferred,  tacitly  comprised, 
not  expressed  ;  entirely  obedient. 

IMPLICITLY,  im-piis'it-le,  ad.  By  infe- 
rence comprised, though  not  expressed;  by  con- 
nexion with  soraetliingelse,dependentiy,  with 
anreserved  confidence  or  obedience. 

To  IMPLORE,  im-plore',  v.  a.  To  call  upon 
iu  supplication,  to  solicit ;  to  ask,  to  beg. 

IMPLORER,  lm-plo'rur,  a;  08.  One  that 
implores.    ' 

IMPLUMED,  im-plumM',  a*  80S.  Without 
leathers. 

To  IMPLY,  im-pll',  e.  a.  To  infold,  to  cover, 
to  entangle ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a  con- 
sequence or  concomitant. 

To  IMPOISON,  im-pWn,  e.  «.  To  Cor- 
rupt with  poison ;  to  kill  with  poison. 

IMPOLITIC  AIu  un-po-llt'e-kil,  \   a.  Im- 

IMPOLITICK,  lai^pol'e-tik,  610.  ]  prudent, 
indiscreet,  void  of  art  or  forecast. 

IMPOLTTICALLY,  bn-po-llt'e-kal-e,  5004 

IMPOLITICKLY,  im-pol'e-ttk-le  J 

ad.  Without  art  or  forecast 

IMPONDEROUS,  na-pon'der-fj*,  a.  Vrid 
of  perceptible  weight. 

IMPOR08ITY,  Im-po-roV*e-te,  #.  Absence 
of  interstices,  compactness,  closeness. 

IMPOROUS,  Im-p&'ria,  a.  814.  Free  from 
pores,  free  from  vacuities  or  interstices. 
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To  IMPORT,  fm-port',  t>.  a.  499.  To  carry 
into  any  country  from  abroad ;  to  imply,  to 
infer ;  to  produce  ia  consequence  j  to  be  of 
moment. 
IMPORT,  lm-port,  t.  Importance,  moment, 
consequence  j  tendency ;  any  tiling  imported 
from  abroad. 

fc7  This  sabataatlve  vn  formerly  pronounced,  with 
fa*  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  bet  has  of  late  year* 
•4opUd  the  accent  on  lac  first,  and  classes  with  the 
merit  distinction  of  dissyllable  noons  and  versa  of 
the  Maw  form.— See  Principle*,  Ho.  to*. 

IMPORTANCE,  im-pVtanse,  ot  ttn-peV- 
tiase,*.  Thing  imparted  or  implied :  mat- 

nt;  unpari 


IMPOk.~~», 

Momentous,  weighty,  of  great  consequence 

\J  The  ttcond  syllable  of  thb  and  the  foregoing 
word  b  frequently  proaonaoed  at  in  the  verb  To  iev 

rrT.  The  best  asage,  however,  is  oa  the  side  of  the 
st  pronunciation,  which  seems  to  suppose  that  it  Is 
sot  a  word  formed  from  import,  but  an  adoption  of 
the  French  importanct,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  pronounced  as  a  compound,  bat  as  a  simple.  The 
anthoriclas  for  this  pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Keariek,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  John«tonr  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  fiachanaa.  Mr.  Scott  la  for  either,  but  gives  the 
first  the  prefereace. 

IMPORTATION.  Im-p8r-ta'shun,  a.  The 
act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  bringing  into  a 
country  from  abroad. 

IMPORTER,  Wporfflr,  a.  08.  One  that 
brings  in  any  thing  from  abroad. 

IMPORTUNATE,  im-portshu-nate,  a.  461. 
Unseasonable  and  incessant  in  solicitations, 
not  to  he  repulsed.       m  .     A     a 

aMI^RTUNATELTyim-pornsha-nit-leyad. 
With  incessant  solicitation,  pertinaciously. 

IMPORTUNATENESS,  U-poYtshu-nit- 
nit,  s.  91.  Incessant  solicitation. 

To  IMPORTUNE,  im-por-tune',  «.  a.  To 
tease,  to  harass  with  slight  relation  perpetu- 
ally  recurring,  to  molest. 

IMPORTUNE;  Wpor-tune',  a.  Constantly 
recurring,  troublesome  by  frequency ;  trouble- 
some, vexations  $  unseasonable ;  coming,  ask- 
ing, or  happening  at  a  wrong  time.— See 
Fufariru. 

mPORtUNELY,?m-por-tune'le,  ad.  Trou- 
hlesomely,   ince*saut|y ;  unseasonably,  im- 

IftlPORTUNITY,  nn-pof  »tn'ne-te,  a.  Incea- 
sent  solicitation* 

To  IMPOSE,  im-poze',  v.  a.  To  lay  on  as  a 
harden  or  penalty ;  to  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law; 
to  obtrude  fallaciously  ;  to  impose  on,  to  put 
a  cheat  on.  to  deceive* 

IMPOSE,  Im-poae'a.  Command,  injunction. 

IMPOSEABLE,  im-po'aa-bl,  a.  406.  To  be 
bid  as  obligatory  on  a  body. 

IMPOSER,lm-po/zfjrtj.98.  One  who  enjoins. 

IMPOSITION,  im-pfcrish'on,  a.  The  act  of 
laying  any  thing  on  another  \  injunction  of 
any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty ;  constraint,  op- 
pression ;  cheat,  fallacy,  imposture. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  fm-pos'se-bl,  a.  406.  Not  to 
be  done,  impracticable.  „_ .    . 

IMPOSSIBILITY,  Im-pos.se-bll'e-te^.  Im- 
practicability j  that  which  cannot  be  done. 

IMPOST,  impost,  a.  A  tax,  a  toll,  custom 
paid. 

ToIMPOSTHUMATE,  Im-poVtshu-mate, 


ToIMPOSTHUMATE,  ?m-pdVtsho-matp, 
«.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  imposthurae. 

DrlPOSTHUMATION,  ?m-p6s-ishu-ma'- 
shun,s.The  act  of  forming  an  imposthume, 
the  state  in  which  an  imposthurae  is  formed. 

IMPOSTHUME,  lm-p6Vtsh&me,  a.  461.  A 
collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  baa  or  cyst. 

IMPOSTOR,  Im-poVtfir,  a.  166.  One  who 
cheats  by  a  fictitious  character. 

IMPOSTURE,  im-p6s'tshore,  a.  Cheat 

IMPOTENCE,  .m'po-tinse,    >«.    Want   of 

IMPOTENCY,  roVpo-ten-se,{  power,  in- 
ability, imbecility  ;  ungovernebleness.  of  pas- 
sion ;  incapacity  of  prupagauonf 

IMPOOTNT,  WpcUent,  a.  176.  Weak,  foe- 
Tate,  wanting  force,  wanting  power ;  disabled 
by  nature  or  disease ;  without  power  of  re- 
straint ;  without  power  of  propagation. 

IMPOTENTLY,  im'po-tent-le, ad.  Without 
power. 

To  IMPOUND,  Im-pound",  ».  a.  To  encloae 
as  in  a  pound,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  ;  to  shut 
up  in  a  uenfold. 

mPRACTICABILITY,  fevprak'te-ka-bil'- 
e-te.  a.  Impossibility,  the  state  of  being 
not  feasible. 

£3*  This  word  b  not  In  Johnson,  but  I  insert  ft  on 
bis  own  aathoi  ity :  for  though  it  b  nut  in  bis  Vocabu- 
lary,  he  has  used  It  to  explain  the  word  I»t?os*it>Uity. 
But  the  vary  current  use  of  thb  worii  would* be  asof- 
ftcieut  authority  for  it,  u  its  synonym  AmprmcticmMe- 
MM,  from  the  necessity  of  placing  the  eceent  blah,  is 
so  diflkatt  of  pronunciation,  and  so  interior  in  sound, 
as  to  leave  no  duoot  to  which  we  should  give  the  pre- 
ference. 

IMPRACTICABLE.   Jm-prak'te-ki-bl,   a. 

Not  to  be  performed,  unfeasible,  impossible  ; 

untractable,  unmanageable. 
IMPRACTICABLENESS,  im-prak'te-ka- 

bl-nle,*.  Impossibility. 
To  IMPRECATE,  !nr<pre-kate,  r.  a.  To  call 

for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
IMPRECATION,  Im-pre-ke/shfin,*.  Curse, 

prayer  bv  which  any  evil  is  wished. 
IMPRECATORY,  ina'pre-ka-tfir-e,  a.  Con- 
taining wishes  of  evil. 

tT  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  In  the  accen- 
tuation of  thb  word.  He  places  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  bat  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  on  the  first.  He  bimself  places  the  accent  on 
the  first  of  Deprecatory;  and  the  same  reaion  holds 
in  both.— See  Principles,  No.  5l£. 

To  IMPREON,  im-prene'j  e.  a.  386.  To 
fill  with  young,  to  fill  with  any  matter  or 
quality. 

IMPREGNABLE,  un-prip/nl-bl.  a.  Not  to 
be  stormed,  not  to  be  taken  ;  unshaken,  un- 
moved, unaffected. 

IMPREONABLY,  im-prlg'na-ble,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 

To  IMPREGNATE,  Im-prignate,  a.  a.  To 
fill  with  young,  to  make  prolines  ;  to  fill,  to 
saturate.  , 

IMPREGNATION,  nu-prlg-na'shun,  *.The 
act  of  making  prolifick ;  fecundation ;  that 
with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated  j  satu- 
ration. .    ...  .  . . 

IMPREJUBICATE,  im-pre-jo6*de-kate,  «. 
91.  Unprejudiced,  not  prepossessed,  iropar- 

IMPREPARATION,  lm-prep-4-ra'shun,  a. 


>  uu-uainyHiii  j^   un-pw  ™«:"»-?-    "  Unpreparedness,  want  of  preparation. 

a  a.  91.    To  form  an  abscess,  to  gather,  to  I      V"J J_ll_c,e  *        >,    r   '    -    ^„.«#  w* 

Ibrm  a  cyst  or  bag  containing  matte*  '  To  IMPRESS,  Im-pres ,  r.  a.    To  print  try 


IMP  IMP 

& 5*9.  rke7^flrn,iiHgS,ttt81-^M,«rft«-  psu*10^pklOT~i»  I6tt,  movel**, 

any  thing  aeerear  to- perfection,  to  raise  from 
goodtd  belter. 

To  IMPROVE,  im-prSoV,  v.  n.  To  advance  . 
In  goodriess. 

IMPROVEMENT,  hayrU+wahkt, s.  Moli- 
oration,  advancement  from  good  to  better; 
act  of  improving ;  "progress  from  good  to  bet- 
ter $  instruction,  edification;  effect  of  melio- 
ration. 

IMPROVER,  lm.pr&cV&f,  # .  »».  One  that 
makes  htmsetf  or  any  thing  els*  better ,'  any 
thing  that  meliorates. 

IMPROVIDED,  Im-pro-vJ'dSa,  a.  Unfore- 
seen, unexpected,  unprovided  ajAinst. 

IMPROVIDENCE,lm-pr6v^-d&ifle^.Want 
of  forethought,  want  «t  caution. 

IMPfeOVlDENT^  Im-prtiv 'e-de*t,  a.  Want- 
ing forecast,  wanting  care  to  provide. 

IMPROVIBfcNTLY,  tm^v<e-d^le,4ft*ii, 

Without  forethought,  without  oare* 
IMPRO VISION,  im-pro-vizh'un,  «.  Want 

of  forethought. 
IMPRUDENCEjm-pr&'dSuBe,*.  att.Want 
of  prudence,  indiscretion,  negligence,  inatten- 
tion to  inter* sL 
IMPRUDENT,  im-proft'd&rt,  a.  34S.  Want- 
ing prudence,  injudicious,  indiscreet,  negli- 
gent. 
IMPUDENCE,  Im'pu-dSnse,    >t.    Shame- 
IMPUDENCY,  im'pn-dSn-se,  J     lessness, 

immodesty. 
IMPUDENT,  lm^u-dlnt/i.  508.  Shameless, 
wanting  modesty. 

IMPUDENTLY,  Wpn-dSnt-le,  ad.  Shame- 
lessly, without  modesty. 

To  IMPUGN ,lm-pune',  v.  a,  886.  To  attack, 
to  assault. 


pressure,  to  stamp ;  to  fix  deep ;  to  forae  into 
service. 

IMPRESS,  1m'pr&, a. 4tt>  Mark  made  by 

pressure ;  mark  of  distinction,  stamp ;  device, 

motto ;  act  of  forcing  any  one  into  service. 
IMPRESSION,  im-preWon,  «.  The  act  of 

pressing  one  body  upon  another :  mark  made 

oy  pressure,  stamp,  image  fixed  In  the  mind ; 

operation,  influence ;  edition,  number  printed! 

at  once,  one  course  of  printing ;  effect  of  an 

attack. 
IMPRESSIBLE,  lm-preVae-b],c.  What  may 

he  impressed. 
IMPRE8SURE,  fm-preah'ftre,  *  The  mark 

made  by  pressure,  the  dent,  the  impression. 

To  IMPRINT,  Im-printf,*.  a.  To  mark  npoa 
any  substance  by  pressure;  to  stamp  words 
upon  paper  by  the  use  of  types  ;  to  fix  on  the 
mind  or  memory. 

To  IMPRISON,  fm-prlz'z'n,  t>.  a.  To  shut 
up,  to  confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

IMPRISONMENT,  Im-prlzVn-m&i*,  «. 
Confinement,  state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

IMPROBABILITY,  Im-proVi-btTe-te,  «. 
Unlikeliitood,  dinlculty  to  be  believed. 

IMPROBABLE,  im-pr6b'l-bl,  a.  Unlikely, 

incredible. 
IMPROBABLY,  im-proVi-ble,  ad.  With- 

oat  likelihood. 
To  IMPRO  BATE,  Im'pro-bate,  t».  a.  Not 

to  approve. 

IMPROBATION,  toi-pro-ba'shan,  $.  Act  of 
disallowing. 

IMPROBITY,  Im-prdrVe-te,  a.  Want  nf 
honesty,  dishonesty,  baseness. 

To  IMPROLIFICATE,  im-prA-tine-kate, 
a.  a.  91.  To  impregnate,  to  fecundate. 

IMPROPER,  Im-prV&r,  a.  98.  Not  well 
adapted,  unqualified  ;  unfit,  not  conducive  to 
tbe  right  end ;  not  just,  not  accurate. 

IMPROPERLY,im-pr6p  ur-le,oJ.  Not  fitly, 

incongruously  ;  not  justly,  not  accurately. 

To  IMPROPRIATE,  im-pro'pre-ate,  v.  a. 

To  convert  to  private  use,  to  seise  to  himself; 

to  put  the  possessions  of  the  church  into  the 

hands  of  laicks. 
IMPROPRIATION,  im-pro-pre-a'shun.  s. 

An  impropriation  is  properly  so  called  when 

the  church  land  is  m  the  hands  of  a  layman  ; 

and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is  in  the  hands 

of  a  bishop,  college,  or  religious  house. 

IMPROPRIATOR,  Im-pro-pre-a'tur,  f.  A 
layman  that  has  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
tbe  church.  16*6. 

IMPROPRIETY.  lm-pro-prl'4-te,  a.  Un- 
fitness, unsuitabfeness,  inaccuracy,  want  of 
justness. 

IMPROSPEROUS,  1m-pr6s'pur-&8,  a.  Un- 
happy, unfortunate,  not  successful. 

IMPROSPEROUSLY,  ?m-pr6*^ur-ua-le, 
ad.  Unhappily,  unsuccessfully,  with  ill  for- 
tune. 

IMPROVABLE,  lm-pr&2'vi-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  advanced  to  a  better  state. 

IMPROVABLENESS,  im-proo'vaJUbl-nSs, 
s.  Capubleness  of  being  made  better* 

IMPROVABLY,  Im-proo'va-blt,  ad.  In  a 
manner  that  admits  of  melioration. 

To  IMPROVE,  lm-prooV,  p.  a.  To  advance 
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Yy  Notwithstanding  the  clear  analogy  there  i*  for 
pronouncing  this  word  In  the  manner  tt  Is  marked^ 
there  is  a  repugnance  at  leaving  out  the  #,  which  no* 
thing  bat  freqaent  ate  will  take  away.  If  9ign  were 
in  as  little  use  as  impugn,  we  should  sed  lhe«ain«  re- 

Eigoance  at  pronouncing  It  In  the  manner  we  do. 
nt,  as  language  is  association,  no  wonder  association 
should  have  such  power  over  it.— For  the  analog!** 
that  lead  as  to  this  prattamMattsn,  see  Principle*, 
Mo.  365.  . 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nafes,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pressoaaew 
the  word  as  I  have  marked  44;  that  is.  wuh  me  g  aU 
lent,  and  the  at  long :  hut  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  though  they  suppress  the  g,  pronounce 
the  at  short.  That  this  short  sound  is  contrary  to. ana- 
logy cannSt  be  doubted*  when  we  take  a  view  %*t  iba 
words  of  this  termination ;  and  tbe  only  plea  for  kit, 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowels  before  gas  in  phlegm* 
diaphragm,  parapegm,  apophthegm,  aud  paradigm, 
380 :  hot  as  the  accent  1s not  on  any  of  these  sj liable*, 
except  phlegm,  which  Is  irregular.  880,  k  IS  no  wan- 
der the  vowel  should  shorts*  la  these  words,  as  it  so 
frequently  does  m  she  tamerous  terssfaattoos  ha  ate, 
in,  Ut,  4c.  hur. 

IMPUGN  ER,  Wpo/nuv.  One  thatatbtseka 
or  invades. 

tt  In  judging  of  she  propriety  of  this  preatasda- 
tion.we  most  not  confound  the  participles  ast^saiHiwg, 
impugned,  and  the  verbal  noon  fmpvgner,  with  such 
wurds  as  we  do  not  form  ourselves,  as  vepagmusT,  eW 
lignant,  &e.  The  former  are  mere  avanema  «f  the 
vers  impugn,  and  therefore  make  no  tJtcrvuoafh  fb% 
root ;  the  latter  we  receive  already  formed  from  the 
Lai|s)  or  the  French,  and  pronounce  the  g  as  we  do  la 
signify  and  signet,  though  It  b  stteut  in  Hgned,  vJgaV 
sitg»  or  signer.  For  k  must  be  carefully  oaesrVed 
that  the  analogy  of  prooeacieUe*  admit*  of  fcti  altera- 
tion In  the  sound  of  the  verb,  upon  Its  being  formed 
into  a  participle  or  verbal  noon  ;  nor  in  the  sound  of 
the  adjective,  upon  Its  acquiring  a  comparative  or  slu 
ptrtativ*tanuinatk».-*ee  Prtndyteh,  No.  40ft, 
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IMPU18SANCE,  %»*&.kai»aa,  *.  Impo- 
tence, inability,  weakness,  feeUentwa.— See 


IMPULSE,  Wpulse,*  .Conimunicated  force, 
the  effect  of  «ao  hajdj  ei  U»g  upou  another  ; 
influence  acting  upon  Uk-  mind,  motive,  idea. 

IMPULSION,  SsMpiyahuA*  *.  The  agency 
of  body  in  motion  upon  body;  influence 
operatiug  upon  the  mind.  # 

IMPULSIVE,  im-pursf*,  at  Haying  the 
power  of  impulse,  mevine,  impellent, 

IMPUNITY,  im-ptoe  tfc,  *.  Freedom  from 
punishment,  exemption,  from  punishment 

IMPURE  to-psW,  a.  Cojatxnry  to  flaacti- 
ty,  unhallowed,  unholy;  unchaste;  foaleni, 
foul  with  extraneous  mixtures,  drossy.      ^. 

IMPURELY,  im-puTe'le,od.  With  impurity. 

IMPURENE88,wa-pWnli,  >  e.  Want  of 

IMPURITY,  ka**'»e-te,  J.  innctiigr, 
went  of  holinese;  aet  of  uncbasWj ;  feculent 
admiitare.  ,  _ 

ToIMPURPLE,ia-pw'pl,  »«  ^  405.  To 
make  red,  to  colour  as  with  pwpte- 

IMPUTABLE,  ievpft'tl-M,  a.  Chargeable 
upon  any  oue ;  accusable,  chargeable  with  a 

IMPUTABLENE8S,   im-pu'tl-bl-n&l,     f. 

The  quality  of  being  i^P"!*^        A  _.. 
IMPUTATION,  im-pu-ta'shta,  $.  Attribu- 
tion of  any  thhig,  generally  of  ill ;  censure, 
reproach ;  hint,  reflection. 
IMPUTATIVE,  tm-pu'ta-tlr,  a.  512.  Capa- 
ble of  being  imputed,  belonging  to  imputa- 
tion. .  -      . 
To  IMPUTE,  lm-pute',  e.  a.  To  charge  upon, 
to  attribute,  generally  ill ;  to  reckon  to  one 
what  does  not  property  belong  to  him. 
IMPUTER,  fcn-pu'tur,  «.  98.  He  that  im- 
putes. 
IN,  In,  prep.  Noting  the  place  where  any 
thing  «r  present ;  noting  the  state  present  at 
any  time ;  noting  the  "time ;  noting  P°w«  J 
noting  proportion ;  concerning* — In  that,  be- 
causev— In  as  much,  since,  seeing  that 
IN,  ad.   Within  some  place;  not  oat;  en- 
gaged to  any  affair,  placed  in  some  state; 
noting  entrance  into  any  place ;  close  con* 
nexion  with. 
IN  ha*  commonly  in  composition  a  negative 
or  privative  sense.     In  before  r  is  changed 
into  Ir,  before  I  into  II,  and  into  Im  before 
some  other  consonants. 
INABILITY,  fa-A-bil'e-te,  «.  Impmssance, 

impotence,  want  of  power. 
1NABSTINENCE,  k4b'ste-nense,  *.    In- 
temperance, want  of  power  to  abstain. 
INACCESSIBLE,  ro-ik-ses'se-bl,  a.  Not  to 

be  reached,  not  to  Ins  approached. 
IN  ACCURACY,  m-ik^u-rt-se,  *.  Want  of 
*  exactness. 
INACCURATE,  m-aVku-rate,  a.  91.   Not 

exact,  not  accurate. 
IN  ACTION,  m-alc'shun,  e.  Cessation  from 

labour,  forbearance  of  labour. 
INACTIVE,  LvaVtlv,  a.    Idle,  indolent, 

INACTIVELY,  Mkfdf-le,  ad.  Idly,  slug- 

I^€?TVITY,  Wk-tiv'e-tfc,  :  Idleness, 

rest,  sluggishness. 
INADEQUACY,  Mdt-fcwM,  c.   The 

state  of  being  unequal  to  some  purpose. 
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tj  The  fretmeot  use  of  this  word  la  parliament. 
«nd  its  being  adopted  by  some  good  writer*,  nutde 
me  esteem  it  not  auwortby  of  a  place  here ;  though  I 
Have  nut  met  with  It  la  aay  otftet  DioUonary.  Tha 
word  inadequate™***  which  is-equivajeot  to  M,  is  not 
Xo  Jvaniop ;  but  there  «*•»»  a  repugnance  id  writers 
and  speaker*  to  Abstracts  fornivd  by  neat,  »f  H  l*  ao* 
«ib<e  to  find  one  nf  another  termination:  and  to  tbia 
kepaguaac*  w«  owe  Uta  cavrejacy  of  this  word. 
INADEQUATE, k-Jd'e-kwate,  a.  91.  Not 

ea/ual  to  the  purpose,  defective. 
INADEQUATELY,  m4d'e-kwate-le>  ad. 

Defectively,  n»»t  complete!*. 
INADVERTENCE,  k-id-v&r'ttiise,  \ 

IN  ADVERTENCY,  ?n4d-veVteW,  j    " 

Carelessness,  negligence,  inattention ;  act  or 
effect  of  negligence. 
INADVERTENT,  fo-td-veVt&t,  a.  Negji- 

«ent,  careless.  _       . 

INADVERTENTLY,  m4d-YeVt&tt-le,  ad. 

CareiesUy,  negligently. 
INALIENABLE,  I»>Ue>eWsUa,  1U.  That 

cannot  be  alienated;. 
IN  ALIMENTAL,  k-as-^-miaW,  a.  Affiwd- 

iug  no  nourishment. 
IN  AMISSIBLE,  fa-aMnfefce-bl,  a.    Not  to 
be  lost. 


INANE,  ln-nane\  q.  Empty,  void. 

To  INANIMATE,  k-atfe-mate,  c.  o.  To 
animate,  to  quicken. 

INANIMATE,  m-an'e-mate,  91.  la.  Void  of 

IN  ANIMATED,  m-anfc-mi-tfid,  Jlife,with- 
out  animation.  _ 

INANITION,  fa4-nlsh'fa,  s.  Emptiness  of 
body,  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  the 
animal.       ^    M    ,    ,  „       . 

INANITY,  m-lne-te,  «.  911.  ftnptiness, 
void  space. 

IN  APPETENCY,  fc-ap'pe-ten-se,  *.  Want 
of  stomach  or  appetite. 

INAPPLICABLE.  k4p.'pl«-ka-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  put  to  a  peculiar  use. 

INAPPUCATION,  in4prple4iattimi,  #. 

k     Indolence,  negligence. 

IN  ARABLE,  in-ar're-bU  a.  496.  Not  capa- 
ble of  Ullage. 

To  INARCH,  fo-artsh',  e.  «.  81.  Inarching 
k  a  method  of  grafting,  called  grafting  by  ap- 
proach. 
INARTICULATE,  m-ar-dk'o-iate,  a.  91. 
Not  uttered  with  distinctness  like  that  of  the 
syllables  of  human  speech. 
INARTICULATELY,  fo-ar-tlk'ko-late-le 

Iad.  Not  distinctly. 
INARTICULATENESS*  Mr-tJk/ku-late- 
nls,  s.  Confusion  of  sounds ;  want  of  dis- 
tinctness in  pronouncing. 
INARTIFICIAL,  fo-it-te-ilah'al,  a.   Can- 

tear  v  to  arc 
INARTIFICIALLY,  in-ir-te-fisb'ale,  ad. 
Without  art,  in  a  manner  Contrary  to  the  rules 

INATTENTION,  in4t-t|n ah&n,  s.  Disre- 
gard, negUgence,  neglect. 

INATTENTIVE, m4tten'tJT, a.  Careless, 
negligent,  regafdiess. 

INAUDIBLE,  in-aVdt-bl,  a.  495,  Not  to 
be  heard,  void  of  sound. 

To  INAUGURATE,  la-l^gft-Ate,  e.  a.  Ta 
consecrate,  to  Invest  with  a  new  office  by 
■ox**nn  rites. 


irtc 

O* 559.  FitoTS,t8rrt,ttest,flh«l- mitt, 

INAUGURATION,    Wavr-gft-ri'snon,    t. 

Investiture  by  solemn  rites. 
INAURATION,  k4wHra'BhQn,  t.  The  act 

of  gilding  or  toveriag  with  gold. 

INAUSPICIOUS,  ?n-aw-Bplsh'ua,  a.     Ill- 

omened,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 
INBORN,  uVbdrm,  a.  Innate,  implanted  by 

nature. 
INBREATHED,  m-breTH'd',  a.   J62.   In- 

spired,  infesed  by  inspiration. 
INBRED,  In'bred,   e.     Produced  within ; 

hatched  or  generated  within. 
Tb  INC  AGE,  !n-kadje',  v.  a.  To  coop  op,  to 

shut  up,  to  confine  in  a  cage*  or  auy  narrow 

space. 
INCALCULABLE,  m-kal'ka-tf-bl,  a.  405. 

Not  to  be  calculated,  computed,  or  reckoned 

%y  This  nay  be  called  a  revolutionary  word,  as  we 
never  beard  of  it  till  it  was  lately  made  so  math  am 
of  in  France;  bat  its  real  utility,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
priety of  Its  formation,  gives  it  an  undoubted  right  to 
Become  a  part  of  oar  language. 

INCALESCENCE,  fa4ca-1es4ense,  )«.610. 

INCALESCENCY,m-ka-leVseWse,  J  The 
state  of  growing  warm,  warmth,  incipient  beat. 

INCANTATION,  fa-kan-ta'ahun,  «.  En- 
chantment. 

INCANTATORY,  m-kin'ta-tor-e,  a,  512. 
Dealing  by  enchantment,  magical. 

To  INCANTON,  ln-kan'tun,  o.  a.  To  unite 
to  a  canton  or  separate  community. 

INCAPABILITY,  in-ki-pi-bft'e-te,      ? 

INCAPABLENESS,  m-ka'pa-bl-nle,  J  '* 
Inability  natural,  disqualification  legal. 

INCAPABLE,  h-kVpa-bl,  a.  405.  Wanting 
power, wanting  understanding,  unable  to  com- 
prehend, learn,  or  understand ;  notable  to  re- 
ceive any  thing;  unable,  not  equal  to  any 
thing ;  disqualified  by  law. 

£f  Am  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to  follow  the 
Latin  quantity  in  the  antepenultimate  a,  so  Capable 
and  Incapable,  If  we  derive  them  from  Capax  aud 
lacapa*,  reject  it :  but  the  most  natural  derivation  of 
these  words  is  from  the  French  Capable  and  Imapa- 
ale.  8ome  sneakers,  however,  make  the  a  short  in 
all ;  but  this  u  a  provincial  pronunciation  that  mast 
he  carefully  avoided.-6ee  Placable. 

INCAPACIOUS,  in-kl-pa'ih&f ,  a.  Narrow, 
of  small  content. 

INCAPACIOUSNESS,  ln-kt-pa'ah&»-nie, 
a  Narrowness,  want  of  containing  space. 

To  INCAPACrrATE,!n-ki-pas'8e.tkte,n.a. 

To  disable,  to  weaken ;  to  disqualify. 

INCAPACITY,  In-ka-paa'e-te, «.  Inability, 

want  of  natural  Dower,  want  of  power  of  body, 

want  of  comprehensiveness  of  mind. 
To  INC  ARCER  ATE,  fn-kir'ae-rate,   e.  a. 

555.  To  imprison,  to  confine. 
INCARCERATION,  k-kaW-ra'shun,  «. 

Imprisonment,  confinement. 
To  INCARN,  nvkarn',  v.  a.  81.  To  cover 

with  flesh. 
To  INCARN,  In-klrn',  v. «.  To  breed  flesh. 
To  INCARNADINE,  In-kaVna-dlne,  v.  a. 

149.    To  dye  red.    "  This  ward,"  says  Dr. 

Johnson,  "  I  find  only  once."— Mac©.  Act  IL 

Scene  III. 
To  INCARNATE,   m-klr'ntte,   «.  a.    To 

clothe  with  flesh,  to  embody  with  flesh. 
INCARNATE,    In-kaVoate,  pari.   a.   01. 

Clothed  with  flesh,  embodied  with  flesh. 
INCARN  ATION,ln-klr-na'flhun,t.  The  act 

of  assuming  body ;  the  state  </  breeding  flash. 
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INCARN  ATIVE,  fe-kl/nsUir,  a  51*.    A 

medicine  that  generates  Ash. 
To  INCASE,  h-kaaV,  r.  a.  To  cover,  to  ago 

close,  to  enwrap. 
INCAUTIOUS.  hvkiWahos,  a.   Unwary, 

negligent,  heedless. 

INCAUTIOUSLY,  m-kaw/shis-le,  ad.  Un- 
warily,' heedlessly,  negligently. 

INCEN  PIOUS,  Wsen'de-Qs,  a.  294. 

&  I  have  not  met  with  thts  word  in  any  Diction- 
ary, and  have  often  regretted  being  obliged  to  use  the 
word  Imcemttarjr  as  an  adjective ;  bat  meeting  with 
iucetutieus  in  Lord  Bacon,  where,  speaking  of  rebel- 
lion, he  says,  "  Because  of  the  intake  evils  wh|r.h  it 
"  brings  on  princes  and  their  subjects,  it  is  represented 
a  by  the  horrid  image  of  Typhous,  whose  hundred 
*  beads  are  the  divided  powers,  and  flourishing  jaws 
"  tncendssitt  derigns,"  f  thoaght  1  should  do  a  re  id 
service  to  the  language  by  inserting  this  word. 

INCENDIARY,  ?n-»eVde4-r£,  or  in-a!n'je> 
i-re,  «.  993.  S76.  One  who  seta  houees 
or  towns  on  fire  in  malice  or  for  robbery ;  one 
who  inflames  faction,  or  promotes  quarrels. 

INCENSE,  frflftW  a.  49&  Perfumes 
exhaled  by  fire  in  honour  of  tome  god  or 
goddess. 

To  INCENSE,  in'senae,  v.  a.  To  perfume 

with'  incense. 
To  INCENSE,  ln-alnse',  v.  a.  To  enkindle, 

to  rage,  to  inflame  with  anger,  to  enrage,  to 

provoke,  to  exasperate. 
INCENSEMENT,  in-seWmint,  «.  Rage, 

heat,  fury. 
INCENSION,  in-sln'sh&n,  #.   The  act  of 

kindling ;  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

INCENSOR,  m-sin'sur,  «.  166.'  A  kindler 
of  anger,  an  inflamer  of  passions. 

INCENSORY.  In'aln-sur-e,  «.  512.  The 
vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  offered. — 
For  the  o,  see  Domcstick. 

INCENTIVE,  m-sent'iv,  a.  That  whiqh 
kindles,  provokes,  or  encourages ;  incitement, 
motive,  eucouragement. 

INCENTIVE,  In-aent'lr,  a.  157.  Inciting;, 
encouraging. 

INCEPTION,  fn-BeVsbon, «.  Beginning. 

INCEPTIVE,  in-seVtiv,  a.  167.  Noting  a 
hefinuing. 

INCEPTOR,  In-seVtur,  $.  166.  A  beginner, 

one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 
INCERATION,  in-ee-ra/shun,  *,  The  act  of 

covering  with  wax. 

INCERTITUDE,  In-eeVte-tude,  s.  Uncer- 
tainty, doubtfulness. 

INCESSANT,  k-seVsint,  a.  Unceasing,  nn- 
intdrmitted,  continual. 

INCESSANTLY,  fo-seVsant-le,  ad.  With- 
out intermission,  continually. 

INCEST,  invest,  «.  Unnatural  and  crimi- 
nal conjunction  of  persons  within  degrees  pro- 
hibited. 

INCESTUOUS,  fa-seVtshQ-Qs,  d.  461. 
Guilty  of  incest,  guilty  of  unnatutal  cohabi- 
tntlon.  ^ 

INCESTUOUSLY,  fe-eln'tgfcu-Qa.li,  <&. 
With  unnatural  love. 

INCH>  inth,  *.  663.  The  twelfth  part  of  a 
fbpt  i  a  proverbial  name  for  a  email  quantify  j 
a  nice  point  of  time. 

To  INCH,  Inah,  e.  a*  To  drive  by  inch**; 
to  deal  by  inches,  to  give  sparingly. 
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INCHED,  Insbt,  a.  S59.  Containing  inches 
in  length  or  breadth* 

INCHMEAL,  insh'm&le,  s.  A  piece  an  inch 
long. 

To  INCHOATE,  ingTio-ate,  e.  a.  91.  To 
begin,  to  commence* 

INCHOATION.Ing-ko-a'wiin,^  Inception, 
beginning. 

INCHOATIVE,  ln-ko'4-tlv,  «.  157.  Incep- 
tive, noting  inehoatioii  or  beginning* 

To  INCtDE,  ln-side/,  r.  a.  Medicines  incide 
which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles, 
by  which  the  particles  of  other  bodies  are 

INCIDENCE,  In'se-dense,    7  ••  The  diree- 

INCIDENCY,  to'se-den-se,  $  tion  with 
which  one  bod?  strikes  upon  another,  and  the 
angle  made  by  that  line,  and  the  plane  struck 
opon,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence ;  acci- 
dence, hap,  casualty. 

INCIDENT,  Inlse-dfat/fcCasual,  fortoitoos, 
occasional,  happening  accidentally,  falling  in 
beside  the  mam  design;  happening,  apt  to 
happen. 

INCIDENT,  fe'se-dent,  «.  Something  hap- 
pening beside  the  main  design,  casualty,  an 

INCIDENTAL,  fo-se-d*n'tal,  «.  Incident, 
casual,  happening  by  chance. 

INCIDENTALLY,  fo-se-dln'tiU,  ad.  Be- 
side the  main  design,  occasionally. 

INdDENTLY,m's£-dint-le,a<i.  Occasion-, 
ally,  by  the  bye,  by  the  way. 

To  INCINERATE,  fo-sln'ner-ate,  v.  a.  To 
burn  to  ashes.  ,  2 

INCINERATION,  In-sin-ner-ra'shnjM.The 

act  of  burning  anv  thing  to  ashes. 
INCIRCUMSPECTIO  N,ra-8er4cDjn-spek'- 

ah£n,f.  Want  of  caution,  want  of  heed. 
INCISED,  In-sk'd',  a.  S62.  Cut,  made  by 

cotting. 
INCISION,  in-swh'fin,  e.   A  cut,  a  wound 
'   made  with  a  sharp  instrument;  division  of 

Viscosities  by  medicines. 
INCISIVE,  m-sl'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Hating 

the  quality  of  cuttiug  or  dividing. 
INCISOR,  in-sl'sftr,  *.  166.  Cotter,  tooth 

in  the  forepart  of  the  month. 
INCISORY,  nvsls&r-e, «.  512.  Having  the 

quality  of  cutting.— For  the  o,  see  Domatock. 
INCISURE,  m-BlzVure,  #.  Acnt,anaper- 

INCITATION,  fo-se>ta'sh8n,  s.  Incitement, 

incentive,  motive,  impulse. 
To  INCITE,  ia-ske',  e.  e.  To  stir  np,  to  push 

forward  in  a  purpose,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to 

INCTTEMENT,  h-slte'mint, «.  Motive  in- 
centive, impulse,  inciting  power. 

INCIVIL,  b-s?vMl,  e.  Unpolished. 

INCIVILITY,  fo-ei-vttle-te,  $.  Want  of 
courtesv,  rudeness  ;  act  of  rudeness. 

INCLEMENCY,  In-klem'meW,  t.  Unmer- 
cifulness,  cruelty,  severity,  harshness,  rough- 


f>ropenskm  of  will,  favourably  disposed,  wi»» 
ins ;  having  a  tendency. 
INCLINATION,  ^kft-na'shon,  f.   TeaV 
dency  towards  any  point ;  natural  aptness ; 

{tropension  of  mind,  favourable  disposition ; 
ove,  affection ;  the  tendency  of  the  magneti- 
cal  needle  to  the  East  or  West. 
INCUNATORY,  !n-Wk'sVt4r4,a.  Having 
a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other. 
H»  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sbettdtn  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  rowel  in  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
as  well  as  in  Declinatory*    My  reason  Is,  that  the  ter- 
mination afore  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  preced- 


atory  has  a  tendency  to  snonen  us  pre* 
lag  vowel,  as  is  evident  in  Declamatory,  &*™ofjb 


ftcwhica  have  the  vowel  In  the  second  syllable  she 

though  li  to  I       *-  *"    *  — -""  * "'k  *■" 

are  derived. 

INCLINATORILY,  m-Um'4-tftr-re-le,  ad. 


iseae 

INCLEMENT,  m-klem'm&it, a.   Unmerci- 
ful, unpiiying,  void  of  tenderness,  barsb. 
INCLINABLE,  fo-klhti-bl,  «.  Having  a 

m 


*<JL1INAHJKJL1jIj  m-auna-wre-Ms,  «•• 
Obliquely,  with  inclination  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 
To  INCLINE,  in-kttne,  e.  n.  To  bend,  to 
lean,  to  tend  towards  any  part ;  to  be  favour- 
ably disposed  to,  to  feel  desire  beginning. 

To  INCLINE,  ln-kllne',  ».  «.  To  give  a 
tendency  or  direction  to  any  place  or  state; 
to  turn  the  desire  towards  any  thing;  to 
bend,  to  incurvate. 

To  INCLIP,  in-kllp',  ©.  a.  To  grasp,  to  en- 
close, to  surround. 

To  INCLOISTER,  m-klois't&r,  e. «.  To  shut 
op  in  a  doister. 

To  INCLOUD,  m-klofid',  e. «.  To  darken, 
to  obscure. 

To  INCLUDE,  in-klnde*,  ».  «.  To  enclose, 
to  shut ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend. 

INCLUSIVE,  In-klQ'siv,  a.  158,  428.  En- 
closing, encircling;  comprehending  in  the  sum 
or  number.  „        ,    „  mmm      . ' 

INCLUSIVELY,  fa-kln'slv-le,<id.  The  thing 
mentioned  reckoned  into  the  account. 

INCOAOUL  ABLE,fa-kd-ag'go-la-bl, «.  In* 
capable  of  concretion. 

INCOEXISTENCE,  ?n-ko-eg-*ts'tense,  s 
The  quality  of  not  existing  together. 

INCOG,  fo-kcV,  ad.  Unknown,  in  private. 

INCOG1TANCY,  In-kod'je-tin-se,  $.  Want 

INCOGfrATTVE,  in-k6dt|e-t4-Uv^.Want- 
ing  the  power  of  thought. 

INCOGNITO,  In-kogV-to,  ad.  In  a  state 
of  concealment. 

INCOHERENCE,  to-ko-hfrinse,       > 

INCOHEBENCY,  to-ko-he'reW,     J 
Want  of  connexion,   incongruity,   inconse- 
quence, want  of  dependence  of  one  part  upon 
another ;  want  of  cohesion,  looseness  of  ma- 
terial parts. 

INCOHERENT,  ra-kA-he'rint,  a.  Inconse- 
quential,   inconsistent;    without   cohesion, 

INCOHERENTLY,   In-ko-he'rinMe,   ad. 

Inconsistently,  inconseqeentiallv. 
INCOLUM1TY,  to-ko-lu'me-t*,  *.  Safety, 

security. 
INCOMBUSTIBILITY,m-kom-btts-te-bil'- 

e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  resisting  fire. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE,   nvkom-bOs'te-bl,   «. 

Not  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
INCOMBUSTIBLENESS,  fo^om-boe**- 

bl-nee, «.  The  quality  of  not  being  wasted 

by  fire. 


} 
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ought  to  go.  Vol  content  with  accenting  acceptable^ 
admirable,  commendable,  comparable,  lamentable, 
dee.  on  the  first  syllable,  which  Implies  not  a  mere  en 
pack?  of  being  accepted,  admired*  $c  bet  a  worth* 
neat  of  being  accepted,  admired,  &c. ;  corrvptlMa 
and  susceptible  are  sometimes  accented  in  this  man- 
ner, without  the  least  necessity  from  a  difference  off 
signification.  In  short,  all  these  refinements  in  Ian* 
goage,  which  ve  difficult  to  be  nnderatoojl,  and  pro- 
ductive of  perplexity,  ought  to  be  considered  rather 
as  evils  than  advautage*,  and  to  be  restrained  within 
as  narrow  bounds  as  possible.— -fiee  Bowl. 

INCOMPARABLY,  to-kom'pa-r4-ble,  ad. 
Beyond  comparison,  whhoei  competition  l 
excellently,  to  the  highest  degree. 

1NCOMPASSIONATE,  In-k6»-p&h<&Q- 
ate,  a.  91.  Void  of  pity. 

INCOMPATIBILITY,  fn-kom-pat-^bfr- 
i-te,  s. — See  Compatible.  Inconsistency 
of  one  thing  with  another. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  fn-kom-paVeVbl,  a.  In- 
Consistent  with  something  else,  such  as  can- 
not subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  together 
with  something  else. 

INCOMPATIBLY,  in-k6m.pdftV.ble,  ad. 
Inconsistently. 

INCOMPETENCY,  In-koWpe-tln-E*,  s. 
Inability,  want  of  adequate  ability  or  quajifi- 
cation. 

INCOMPETENT,  fa-kdm'pe-tgnt,  c.  Not 
suitable,  not  adequate,  not  proportionate. 

INCOMPETENTLY,  b-kdWfe-tlnt-lcyui. 
Unsuitably,  unduly. 

INCOMPLETE,  in-k6m-plete:,  a.  Not  per- 
fect, not  finished. 

INCOMPLETENESS,  ln-k6m-plete'ni«,  #. 
Imperfection,  unfinished  state. 

INCOMPLIANCE,  fo-kora-pli'ajwe,  #.  Un- 
tractableoees,  impractfcableness,  coMiiadtc- 
tious  temper ;  refusal  of  ccnipHance. 

INCOMP9SEP,  fo^om-poiVd',  3*9,  Bis. 
turbed,  discomposed,  disordered. 

INCOMPOSSIBILITYjnk6m-pos.*c-bll'- 
k-tk,  t.  Quality  of  being  not  possible  but 
by  the  negation  or  destruction  of  something. 

INCOMPOSSIBLE,  in-kom-peVse-bl,  at. 
Not  possible  together. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY,  fo-kom-prk 
hen-se-bil'e-te,  «.  Unco  nee  iv  able  nesa,  su- 
periority to  human  understanding. 

mCOMPREHENSmLE,)n-kom-pr£-ben'- 
«&-hl,  a.  40$*  Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to 
be  fully  understood. 

INCOMPREHENSIBJ^NESS,  in-kdm- 
pre-hin'se-bt-nes,  s.  Unconceivabieness. 

INCOMP*EHE>I&i^^y,ii>kA»^w^heV- 
ee-ble,  ad.  In  %  manner  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  ia-Wai-prJs'se-M,  d. 
405.  Not  capable  of  being  com  pressed  into 
leas  acuMe. 

INCOMPRESSwWUTY,  i>k©ia-pr4s-ee- 
bfi'e-te,*.  focapacUy  to  be  squeezed  into 
less  room. 

INCONCUBBING,  In-kon-k&rlng,  a.  Not 
agreeing. 

INCONCEALABLE>-kofi-^ai.bVi.  Not 
to  be  hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

INCONCEIVABLE,  tv±6i*-e^vi-b],  av  I*- 
coisiwebassiibia,  not  to  be  ceatccJved  by  the 


INCOME,  Initio,  «.  165,  Revenue,  pro- 
duce of  any  thing. 

INCOMMENSURABILITY,  fa-kohvmek- 

ahu-dLbti'e-te,  a.  the  state  of  one  thing 
with  respect  to  another,  when  they  cannot  be 
compared  by  any  common  measure. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  in-kora-raeVaU- 
.  ri-bl,  a.  495.   Net  to  be  reduced  to  any 
measure  common  to  both. 

INCOMMENSURATE,     In-kftnvmeVehtV 
•  rate,  a,  91.    Not  admitting  one  common 
measure. 

To  INCOMMOPATE,  fo-kdm'mo-date, 
91. 

To  INCOMMODE,  in-kom-mode', 
e.  a.  To  be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  or  em- 
barrass without  very  great  injury. 

INCOMMODIOUS,  in-kom-mo'de-pj,  or 
in-k6m-m6'je-us,  a.  29J.  Inconvenient, 
vexatious  without  great  mischief. 

INCOMMODIOUSLY,  ln-kdm-mo'de-u*> 
le,  ad.  Inconveniently,  not  at  ease. 

INCOMMODIOUSNESS,  m-k6n>mo'de- 
ua-ne**,  $.  Inconvenience. 

INCOMMODITY,  In-kojn-mod'e-te,  t.  In- 
convenience,  trouble. 

INCOMMUNICABILITY,  k-kdnvmu-ne- 
irf-bU'^te,  *.  The  quality  Qf  not  being 
impartible. 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  k-kom-muW-ldU 
bl,  a,  405.  Not  impartible,  not  to  be  made  the 
eesnajen  right,  property,  or  quality  of  more 
than  one;  not  to  he  ei pressed,  net  to  be 
told. 

INCOMMUNICABLY,   ?n-k6m-mu/ne-kS- 

ble,  ad.   In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted 

or  communicated. 
INCOMMUNIC  ATING,  fa-koJn-mfae-ka- 

tlng,  a.  Having  np  intercourse  with  eaefa 

other. 

INCOMPACT,  h-k6m-P4kf ,         >  a.  Net 

INdOMPACTED,k-ko»-paVOd,  Jjoined, 
not  cohering. 

INCOMPARABLE;    fo-kom'p4-riUbl,    a. 
Excellent  above  compare,  excellent  beyond 
.  all  competition. 

t?  This  is  among  some  of  th«  words  la  car  lan- 
guage, whose  accentuation  attoutshes  toreignei*,  and 
sometimes  putties  natives.  What  can  be  the  reason, 
say  they,  that  comparable  and  incomparable  have 
not  the  same  aoceat  as  the  verb  eomparot  To  watch 
it  may  be  auawcaod  ;-«Qn«  reason  i#,  that  the  EagiJcs) 
are  foud  or  appearing  in  the  borrowed  rob.es  of  ether 
languages ;  and  as  comparable  and  incomparable  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  comparabUis  and  incom- 
pmrat4Ks>  they  seem  desirous  of  laying  the  stress  on 
the  first  syllable,  both  to  show  their  affinity  to  the  La- 
tip  wordi  (see  Jcadem\  and  to  distsngulah  sham 
from  the  boiucspan  words  formed  from  our  own  verb. 
When  this  distinction  is  once  adopted,  the  mind,wejch 
to  always  labouriyg  to  express  its  ideas  distinctly  and 
neeihjy,  finds,  a  sort  of  propriety  m  annexing  dMrea. 
ant  ideas  to  the  dsftercnt  accentuation ;  and  thus  the 
distinction  becomes  aecarate  and  etassioaW  If  wa 
may  compare  small  things  with  great,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  evils  of  language,  like  other  evils  In 
najare,  produce  some  good.  Bat  it  may  be  likewise 
observed,  that  producing  different  meaoings^by  a  dif- 
ferent accentuation  of  words,  is  bat  a  bungling  way 
at  promoting  she  capioamnaja  of  language*,  and  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  discouraged}  especially 
when  U  add*  to  the  difficulty  and  takes  away  from 
ye  harmony  of  pronunciation.  Beside*,  there  to  a 
tsstty  entteism  wiloh  at  w>y*ii»*ces  coxcomb*  In  pro. 
nunciation  to  carry  these  distinctions  farther  than  they 
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sir  197,  B*t  JflsY-tAbe  171,  tib  173,  bftU  173-4&  29&-pound  m— /Ain  4CQ,  rrus  469. 


INCONCEIVABLY,  In-kon-s^va-bie,  a* 

In  a  manner  beyond  comprehension. 
1NCONCEPTLBLE,    fo-kfoi-sip'tc.bl.    a. 

Motto  be  conceived,  incomprehensible. 
IVOONCUJDENT^b-fcdii-^dlnt,^  In- 

ferring  no  consequence. 
INCONCLUSIVE,  ln-kon-kli'*iv,  «.    Not 

enforcing  any  determination  of  the  mind,  not 

exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 
INCONCLUSIVELY,  In-kon-klMv-le,  atf. 

Without  any  such  evidence  as  determines  the 

■ndexstandfng. 
INCONCLUSIVENESS,      In-kan-klu'slv- 

ae*,  «•    Want  of  rational  cogency. 
INCONCOCT,  in-Jcon-kokf ,  }  m 

INCONCOCTED,  fo-k6n-ko!U'id,  \ *' 
Uitripened,  i  mm  a  hue. 

INCONCOCTION,  fo-kon-kfo'shin,  f.ttte 
state  of  being  indigested. 

INCONDJTE,  fa-k6n'dite,  a.  Irregular, 
rude,  unpolished. — See  Recondite. 

INCONDITIONAL,  fn-kan-dta'Ml,  a. 
Without  exception,  without  limitation. 

INCONDITION  ATE,  to-k6n-dfeb'u*4te,a\ 
.91  %  Not  limited;  not  restrained  by  any  con- 
ditions. «■ 

INCONFOI^MITY,  ra-kon-for'm£-te,  *.  In- 
compliance with  the  practice  of  others. 

INCONGBUENCE,m-kft»fr/pro4n»e,  *.40S. 
Unsuitablenem,  want  of  adaptation. 

INCONGRUITY,  ln-k6n^gro/e-t*,  «.  Un- 
suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  incon- 
sistency, absurdity,  impropriety ;  disagree- 
ment of  parts,  want  of  symmetry. 

INCONGRUOUS,  fn-k&ngTgro-us,  a.  Un- 
suitable, not  fitting  ;  inconsistent,  absurd. 

INCONGRUOUSLY,  3n-k6ng'gro-08-le,  ad. 
improperly,  unfitly.  m       .       m      m      m 

INCONNEXEDLY,  ?n-kon-n&'gld-te,  ad. 
Without  anv  connexion  or  dependence. 

UNCONSCIONABLE,  Jn-koVahSn-i-bl,  a. 

405.  Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil ; 
■treasonable. 

INCONSEQUENCE,  fo-kon'ge-kwfase,  g. 

fnconciusheness,  want  of  just  inference. 
INCONSEQUENT,    fa-kdn'ae-kw&rt,    a. 

Without  just  conclusion,  without  regular  in- 

ffcranee. 
INCONSIDERABLE, In-kon-sldlr-a-W,  a. 

406.  Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportant.  .  „ 
INCONSIDERABLENESS,  m-kon-sid'ir- 

A«W-Ji£s>  $.    Small  importance. 

INCONSIDERATE,  ra-kon-rid'£r-ate,  a,9l. 
Camlets,  thoughtless,  negligent,  inattentive, 
inadvertent :  wanting  due  regard. 

INCONSIDERATELY,  fo-k6n-s?d'2r4te- 
le,«uJ.  01.    Negligently,  thoughtlessly. 

INCONSIDERATEN  ESS,     to-ken-sid'eV- 
ate-nes,  *.  91.    Carelessness,  thoughtlegs- 
*  nets,  negligence.  „  ,    ,    , 

INCONSIDERATION,  In-k6n-«fa  -er-a'- 
jwin,  s.  Want  of  thought,  inattention, 
inadvertence. 

JMCONSIST1NG,  k-kon-sls'tlng,  a.  Not 
consistent,  incompatible  with. 

INCONSISTENCE.  ra-kfln-suVt&ise. .    K 

INCONSISTENCY ,  in-kon-sVten-ae,    f* 
Such  opposition.**  that  one  proposition  infers 
s)be  negation  of  the  other ;  such  contrariety 
that  both  cannot  be  together ;  absurdity  in  ar- 
gument or  narration,   argument  or  narrative 
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where  one  part  destroys  the  other ;  rncongru- 
ity ;  unsteadiness,  unohangeableness. 

INCONSISTENT,  fa-kdn-sis  tint,  «.  In- 
compatible,  not  suitable,  incongruous;  con- 
trary, absurd. 

INCONSISTENTLY,  to-kon-sVtlnt-le,  ad. 
Absurdly,  incongruously,  with  self-contradic- 
tion. 

INCONSOLABLE,  fn-kon-so'la-bl, «.  Not 
to  be  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  suscepti- 
bility of  comfort. 

INCONSONANCY,  in-k6n'86-nan-Be,  *. 
Disagreement  with  itself.* 

INCONSPICUOUS,  fo-Un-splk'n-us,  a. 
Indiscernible,  not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

INCONSTANCY,  fn-kon'stan-se,  s.  Un- 
steadiness, want  of  steady  adherence,  muta- 
bility. 

INCONSTANT,  fo-kon'srint,  «.  Not  firm 
in  resolution,  not  steady  in  affection  3  change- 
able, mutable,  variable. 

INCONSUMABLE,  fa-kfa-sVmi-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  wasted. 

INCONSUMPTIBLE,  m-kon-sum'ri-bl,  a. 
413.  Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

INCONT,|,ESTABLE,  in-kftn-teVta-bl,  a 
Not  to  be  disputed,  not  admitting  debate, 
uncontrovertible. 

INCONTESTABLY,  fo-k*n-teVta-ble,  ad. 
Indisputably,  incoiitrovertibly. 

INCONTIGUOUS,  fo-ken-tlg/giUs,  a.  Not 
touching  each  other,  not  joined  together. 

INCONTINENCE,  fo-kin'te-nense,        ) 

INCONTINENCY,  fa-kdn'te-nen-se,     J 
Inability  to  restrain  the  appetites,  unchastity. 

INCONTINENT,  In-k6n*e-nent,  a.  Un- 
chaste, indulgiug  unlawful  pleasure ;  shun- 
ning delay,  immediate.    An  obsolete  sense. 

INCONTINENTLY,  in-kon'te-nenl-le,  ad. 
Unchasteiy,  without  restraint  of  the  appe- 
tites ;  immediately,  at  once.  An  obsolete  sense. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  fo-k6n  tro-ver'- 
te-bl,  a.  496.  Indisputable,  not  to  be 
disputed. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY, In-kon-tro  viVte- 
ble,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  controversy 
or  dispute.  .     ,  , 

INCONVENIENCE,  fa-kon^ve'ne-inse,    ) 

JNCONVEN1ENCY,  in-k6n-ve'ne-in-s£,  J 
i.  Unfitness,  int-xpedieuce ;  disadvantage, 
cause  of  uneasiness,  difficulty. 

INCONVENIENT,  ln-kdn-ve'ne-ent, .  ad. 
Incommodious,  disadvantageous  ;  unfit,  inex- 
pedient. 

INCONVENIENTLY,  In-kon-ve'ne-entlc 
ad.      Unfitly,  incommodiously  ;    unseasona- 

IN«JoNVERSABLE,   in-kfo-veVsa-bl,    «. 

Incommunicative,  unsocial. 
INCONVERTIBLE,    InJcon-veVtt-M,    «. 

Not  transmu table. 
INCON  VINCIBLE.    in-konrvw'se-bl,    «. 

Not  to  be  convinces. 
INCONVINC1BLY,  fo-kon-viu'str-blc,  ad. 

Without  admitting  conviction, 
INCORPORAL,m-kor/po-ral,  a.     Immate- 
rial, distinct  from  matter,  distinct  from  body. 
INCORPORAJJTY,  in-kor-po-ral'e-te,   $. 

lumateriainess. 
INCORPORALLY,     b-kor/no-ral4,     <td 

Without  matter. 
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To  INCORPORATE,  fo-k6Vpo-rate,  v.  a. 
To  mingle  different  ingredients  so  as  they 
shall  make  one  mass  ;  to  conjoin  inseparably; 
to  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politick ; 
to  unite,  to  associate ;  to  embody. 

To  INCORPORATE,  m-kor'pA-rate,  v.  ft. 
To  unite  into  one  mass. 

INCORPORATE,  In-koVpo-rate,  c.  91. 
Immaterial,  unbodied. 

INCORPORATION,  in-kor-po-ra'shfiii,  $. 
Union  of  divers  ingredients  in  one  mass ;  for- 
mation of  a  body  politick  ;  adoptiou,  union, 
association. 

INCORPOREAL,  k-kor-po^-al,  a.  Imma- 
terial, unbodied. 

INCORPOREALLY,  k-kor-po're-al-e,  ad. 
Immaterially. 

INCORPOREITY,  in-kor-po-re'e-tj,  a.  Im- 
materiality. 

To  INCOHPS,  m-korps',  v.  a.  To  incorpo- 
rate. 

INCORRECT,  m-kor-rlkf,  a.  Not  nicely 
finished,  not  exact 

INCORRECTLY,  Tn-kcWktle,  ad.  Inac- 
curately, not  exactly. 

INCORRECTNESS,  in-kor-r&tfne*,  8.  In- 
accuracy, want  of  exactness. 

INCORRIGIBLE,  fa-kcVre-je-bl,  a.  Bad 
beyond  correction,  depraved  beyond  amend- 
ment by  any  means. 

INCORRIOIBLENESS^-k^re-je-bl-nJs. 
s.  Hopeless  depravity,  badness  beyond  all 
means  of  amendment. 

INCORRIGIBLY,  k-k6r/re-je-ble,  ad.  To 
a  decree  of  depravity  beyond  all  means  of 
amendment. 

INCORRUPT,  fa-k5r-ropt'  )«.  Free 

1NCORRUPTED,  In-kir-rip'tld, J  from 
foulness  or  depravation ;  pure  of  manners, 
honest,  good. 

INCORRUPTIBILITY,  fo-k6r-rup-te-bf  1'i- 
te,  8.  Insusceptibility  of  -corruption,  in- 
capacity of  decay. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  fn-kftr-rap're-bl,  «. 
Not  capable  of  corruption,  not  admitting  de- 
cay.— See  Corruptible  and  Incomparable. 

INCORRUPTION,  in-kor-rVshon, #.  In- 
capacity of  corruption. 

INCORRUPTNESS,  m-kfr-r&pt'neJ,  s. 
Purity  of  manners,  honesty,  integrity ;  free- 
dom from  decay  or  degeneration. 

To  INCRASSATE,  hi-kraV&ate,  v.  «.  To 
thicken,  the  contrary  to  attenuate. 

INCR ASS  ATION,  Vkras-ga'ahun,  $.  The 
act  of  thickening ;  the  state  of  growing  thick. 

INCRASSATIVE,  In-krae'sa-tir,  a.  513. 
Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

To  INCREASE,  tn-kreae',  v.  n.  To  grow 
more  or  greater. 

To  INCREASE,  m-krese',  0.  a.  To  make 
more  or  greater. 

INCREASE.  In-krese',  «.    Augmentation, 
the  state  of  growing  more  or  greater ;  incre- 
ment, that  which  is  added  to  the  original 
stock;   produce;  generation;  progeny;  the' 
state  of  waxing  greater. 

INCREASER,  In-kre'air,   s.  98.    He  who 

increases. 
INCREATED.in-kre-a'tld.a.  Not  created. 
INCREDIBILITY,  b-bed-de-bft'e-te,  «. 

The  quality  of  surpassing  belief. 
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INCREDIBLE,  in-krld'e-U,  a.  40*.    Sun. 

passing  belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
INCREDIBLENESS,   m-krAft-M-ofe,  s. 

Quality  of  being  not  credible. 
INCREDIBLY,  in-kr&Te-ble,    id.    In  a 

manner  not  to  be  believed. 
INCREDULITY,  in-kre-dalt-te,  jfc  Quality 

of  not  believing,  hardness  of  belief. 
INCREDULOUS,  m-kr&l'a-lns,  or  in-ki&P- 

ju-l&s,  a.  293,  276.    Hard  of  belief,  refus- 

ing  credit. 
INCREDULOUSNESS,  fn-kr&l'jB-l&s-n&j 

«.    Hardness  of  belief,  incredulity. 
INCREMENT,  mgltre-ment,  «.      Act  of 

growing  greater ;  increase,  cause  of  growing 

more;  produce. 

ty  The  inseparable  preposition  in,  with  the  acceat 
on  ft,  when  followed  by  bard  e  org,  is  exactly  under 
the  Mae  predicament  as  con;  thai  it,  the  liqnld  and 
guttural  coalesce.— See  Principles,  No.  406. 

To  INCREPATE,  Ing/kre-pate,   v.  a.    To 

chide,  to  reprehend. 
INCREPAITON,  ing-fare-pa'ahun,  8.    Re- 

prehension,  chiding. 
To  INCRUST,  w-krnif ,  *>©.«.  To 

ToINCRUSTATE,ln-krfo'tlte,  J     cover 

with  an  additional  coat     _ 
INCRUSTATION,  ing-fcrfa-ta'ahon, «.  An 

adherent  covering,  something  superinduced. 
To  INCUBATE,  Ing/ku-bate,  v.n.    To  sit 

IN^UbS&ON,  ing-kn-ba'shon, «.   The  act  • 
of  sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 

INCUBUS,  Wku-bus,  #.  The  night-mare. 

To  INCULCATE,  in-kfrkate,  v.  a.  To  im- 
press by  frequent  admonitions. 

INCULCATION,  wg-kftl-ka'ahnn,  «.  The 
act  of  impressing  by  frequent  admonition. 

INCULT,  fn-kulf ,  a.  Uncultivated,  unfilled. 
INCULPABLE,  in-k4l'pa-bl,  «.  406.    Un- 

blaroeable. 
mCULPABLY,m-k&l'pft-bIe,  ad.  Unblame- 

INC&HBENCY,  fn-kfWbeW,  s.  The 
act  of  lying  upon  another ;  the  state  of  keep- 
ing  a  benefice. 

INCUMBENT,  fo-krWblnt,  a.  Resting 
upon,  lying  upon ;  imposed  as  a  duty. 

INCUMBENT,  In-k&mW,  s.  lie  who  ia 
in  present  possession  of  a  benefice. 

To  INCUMBER,  m-kirn'Mr,  v.  a.  To  en*. 
barrass. 

To  INCUR*  In-koy,  0.  a.  To  become  liable 
to  a  puuisnment  or  reprehension ;  to  occur,  tf» 
press  on  the  senses.  ._  a 

INCUR  ABILITY,  m-ki-ri-bll'e-te,  #.  Im- 
possibility of  cure. 

INCURABLE,  fo-ku'ra-bl,  a.  405.  Not  ad- 
mitting reroedv,  not  to  be  removed  by  medi- 
cine, irremediable,  hopeless. 

INCURABLENESS,  in-ku'ra-bl-nb,  «. 
State  of  not  admitting  any  cure. 

INCURABLY,  fn-kn'ra-ble,  ad.  Without 
remedy. 

INCURIOUS,  m-kn're-os,  a.  Negligent, 
inattentive,  without  curiosity. 

INCURSION,  m-kfrsoun, a.  Attack,  mis- 
chievous occurrence ;  invasion,  inroad,  ravage. 

INCURVATION,  mg-kur-va'ahin,  8.  The 
act  of  bending  or  making  crooked ;  flexion  of 
the  body  in  token  of  reverence  1 
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To  INCURVATE,  fa-kurVate,  r.o.  To  bend, 
To  crook. 

INCURVITY,  in-kurVi-tc.  «.  Crookedness, 

the  state  of  bending  inward. 
To  IND  AG  ATE,  In'dl-gate,  v.  a.  To  search, 

to  examine. 

INDICATION,  in-dkga'shon,  a.    Search, 

inquiry,  examination. 
INDAGATOR,   k'di-ga-toV,  «.   166.     A 

searcher,  an  inquirer,  an  examiner. 
To  IN  DART,  fa-dirtf,  v.  a.    To  dart  in,  to 

strike  in. 
1*  INDEBT.  In-dit',  e.  a.  S74.    To  put  into 

debt ;  to  oblige,  to  pot  under  obligation. 
INDEBTED,  Jn-deVtld,  part.  a.    Obliged 

by  something  received,  bound  to  restitution, 

having  incurred  a  debt. 
INDECENCY,  fa-de'sin-sfc,  a.    Any  thing 

unbecoming,  any  thing  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners. 

INDECENT,  in-de'sent,  a.    Unbecoming, 

unfit  for  the  eyes  or  ears. 
INDECENTLY,  In-de'sent-le,  ad.    Without 

decency,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 

INDECIDUOUS,  In-de-sJd'n-fis,  or  ra-de- 
•id'ju-us,  a.  276,  293.  Not  falling,  not 
shed. 

INDECLINABLE,  fa-di-klM-bl,  a.    Not 

varied  by  terminatious. 
INDECOROUS,  k-de-ko'rSs,  orln-dek'o- 

rus,  a.    Indecent,  unbecoming — See  De- 


tT  Nothing  can  show  more  with  what  servility  we 
sometime!  follow  the  Latin  accentuation  than  pro* 
BoajiciBK  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  pennlti- 
aaate.  In  the  latin  decern*  the  o  Is  long,  and  there- 
fore has  the  accent ;  bat  ia  dedecorus  the  o  is  short, 
and  the  accent  Is  consequently  removed  to  the  ante- 
peaahhnate :  this  alteration  of  accent  obtains  likewise 
when  the  word  is  used  in  English,  and  this  accentua- 
thm  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  oar  own  analogy  i  but 
*- — in  the  Latin  adjective  tndecorus  ha«  the  penalti- 
long,  and  consequently  the  accent  on  it,  we  murt 
t  oar  own  analog)',  and  arrvikly  follow  the  Latin 
•ecentaation,  although  that  accentuation  has  no  regard 
la  analogy  ;  for  why  dedeconu  and  tndecorus,  words 
which  have  a  similar  derivation  and  meaning,  should 
have  the  penoltimate  of  different  quantities,  can  be 
resolved  luto  nothing  but  the  csprtce  of  coitom  ;  but 
that  so  clear  an  analogy  of  our  own  language  should 
be  mbsvrvtent  to  the  capricious  nsares  of  the  Latin  is 
a  satire  upon  aha  good  sense  and  taste  of  Englishmen. 
Dr.  Ash  Is  the  only  one  who  places  the  accent  on  the 
aatepenaltlmate  of  this  word  ;  but  what  is  bis  single 
authority,  though  with  analogy  on  his  side,  to  a  crowd 
«f  coxcombs  flirting  with  scraps  of  Latin  t— flee  Prin- 
ciples, No.  MS. 

INDECORUM,  In-de-ko'rom,  a.  Indecency, 
•ometiimg  unbecoming. 

INDEED,  la-deed',  ad.  In  reality,  in  truth ; 
above  tlie  common  rate ;  this  is  to  be  granted 
that ;  it  is  used  to  note  a  foil  concession. 

INDEFATIGABLE,  k-de-fiU'te-ga-bl,  a. 
Unwearied,  not  tired,not  exhausted  by  labour. 

INDEFATIOABLY,  fa-de-fafte^Uble,  ad. 
Without  weariness. 

INDEFECTCBILITY,  fa-de-leVte-bll'e-te, 
*.  The  qualitv  of  suffering  no  decay,  of  being 
sobject  to  no  defect. 

INDEFECTIBLE,  In-de-ieVte-bl,  a.  Un- 
failing, not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

1NDEFEISIBLE,  ?n*de-fe'ae-bl,  a.  4S9.  Not 
to  be  cut  off,  not  to  be  vacated,  irrevocable. 

1NDEFEN8IBLE,  In-de-feVae-M,  a.  439. 
What  cannot  be  defended  or  maintained. 


INDEFINITE,  fa-dlf e-nft,  a.  156.  Not  de- 
terminer!, not  limited,  not  settled  ;  large  be-  * 
yond  the  comprehension  of  man,  though  not 
absolutely  without  limit*. 

INDEFINITELY, fa-dlf  'e-nit-le,  ad.  With- 
out  any  settled  or  determinate  limitation ;  to 
a  degree  indefinite. 

INDEFINITUDE,  fo-de-ffo'e-tude,*.  Quan- 
tity not  limited  by  our  understanding,  though 
yet  finite. 

INDELIBERATE,  In-de-lnVbSr-ate,  91.    ) 

INDELIBERATED,  fa-de-l.b'blr-a-t2d,  J 
a  Unpremeditated,  done  without  considera- 
tion. 

INDELIBLE,  In-deVe-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be 
blotted  oat  or  effaced  ;  not  to  be  annulled. 

U  This  word,  Mr.  Nares  observes,  both  from  ils 
French  and  Latin  etymology,  might  to  be  written  /ft* 
deleble  ;  where  we  may  observe  that  the  different  or- 
thography woo  Id  not  make  the  least  difference  in  Uie 
pronunciation. 

INDELICACY,  In-dil'e-ki-se,  a.  Want  of 
delicacy,  want  of  elegant  decency. 

INDEUCATE,ln-dll'e-kate,a.91.  With- 
out decency,  void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decencv. 

INDEMNIFICATION,  ln-dem-ne-fe-ka'- 
shun,  a.  Security  against  loss  or  penalty ; 
reimbursement  of  loss  or  penalty. 

To  INDEMNIFY,  fa-deWne-fi,  *.  a.  To 
secure  against  loss  or  penalty ;  to  maintain 
unhurt. 

INDEMNITY,  fa-dlm'ne-te,  a.  Security 
from  puiiishment,exem]>tion  from  punishment. 

To  INDENT,  fa-dint ,  v.  a.  To  mark  any 
thing  *ith  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

To  INDENT,  in-d£nt',  v.  n.  To  contract,  to 
make  a  compact. 

INDENT,  fa-dint',  a.  Inequality,  incisure, 
indentation. 

INDENTATION,  fa-din-ta'shun,  a.  An  in- 
denture, waving  in  any  figure. 

INDENTURE,  ta-deVtshure,  a.  461 .  A  co- 
venant so  named  because  the  counterparts  are 
indented  or  cut  one  by  the  other. 

INDEPENDENCE,  fn-de-peVdeW     } 

INDEPENDENCY,  nvde-peVdeW,    J* 
Freedom,  exemption  from  reliance  or  control, 
state  over  which  none  has  power. 

INDEPENDENT,  fa-de-pin'dlnt,  a.  Not 
depending,  not  supported  by  any  other,  not 
reiving  on  another,  not  controlled  ;  not  re- 
lating to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superior. 

INDEPENDENT,  fa-de-peVdlnt,  *.  One 
who  in  religious  affairs  holds  that  ever/  con- 
gregation is  a  complete  church. 

INDEPENDENTLY,  ?n-de-peVdint-le,  ad. 
Without  reference  to  other  things. 

IN  DESERT,  fn-de-zeVt',  «.  Want  of  merit. 

INDESINENTLY,  in-deVae-nent-le,  erf. 
Without  cessation. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE,  In-de-struk'te-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  destroyed. 

INDETERMINABLE,  In-de-teVme-na-bl, 
a  405.  Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or 
settled. 

INDETERMINATE,   In-detlt me-nit,   «• 

91.    Unfixed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 
INDETERMINATELY,  fo-de-t^me-nate- 

le,  ad.    Indefinitely,  not  in  any  settled 

manner.  * 

INDETERMINED,  in^eVmfrd,  a.  361 

Unsettled,  unfixed*    ~ 

Yl 
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INDETERMINATION,    In-de-fcer-me-na'- 
thon, «.    Want  of  determination,  want  of ' 
revolution.  ,  • 

INDEVOTlON,  In-de-vo'shun,  *.  Want  of 
devotion,  irfeligion. 

INDEVOUT,  In-de-vofit',  a.  Not  devout, 
not  religious,  irreligious. 

INDEX,  k'diks,  *.  The  discoverer,  the 
pointer  out ;  the  hand  that  points  to  any  tiling; 
the  table  of  contents  to  a  book. 

INDEXTERITY,  fo-deks-teVe-te, *.  Want 
of  dexterity,  want  of  readiness. 

INDIAN,  In'de-an,  or  tnje-an,  orlnd'yin,*. 

88,  S94.    A  native  of  India; 
*  INDIAN,  In'de-an,  a.  Belonging  to  India. 

INDICANT,  in'de-k&nt,  a.  Showing,  point- 
ing oat,  that  which  directs  what  is  to  be  done 
in  any  disease. 

to  INDICATE,  fo'de-kate,  r.  a.  91.  To 
show,  to  point  oat ;  in  physick,  to  point  out  a 

imScIl'IO'N,   in-de-ka'ahin,   *.    Mark, 
token,  sign,  note,  symptom  ;  discovery  made 
intelligence  given. 

INDICATIVE^  in-diklti-tlv,  a.  512.  Show- 
ing, informing,  pointing  out ;  in  grammar,  a 
certain  modification  of  a  verb,  expressing  af- 
firmation or  indication. 

INDICATIVELY,  In-dlkldUiv-le,  «o\  In 
such  a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 

To  INDICT,  hi-dito',  t.  a — See  Indite  and 
its  derivatives.  .*,,,. 

INDICTION,  In-dflt'shoh,  i.  Declaration, 
proclamation ;  au  epocha  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, instituted  by  Constuntlne  the  Great. 

INDIFFERENCE,  In-dlf 'fir-ense,  1 

INDIFFERENCY,  In-dif  'fir-  lii-se,        J* 
Neutrality,  suspension  ;   impartiality;  negli- 
gence, want  of  affection,  unconcernedness ; 
state^n  which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  prc- 

IjroiFFERENT,  in-dlf  fir-lnt, «.  Neutral, 
not  determined  to  either  side ;  unconcerned, 
inattentive,  regardless ;  impartial,  disinterest- 
ed ;  passable,  of  a  middling  state ;  in  the 
'  same  sense  it  has  the  force  of  an  adverb. 

INDIFFERENTLY,  In-dif'fer-ent-le,  ad. 
*  Without  distinction,  without  preference  ;  in 
a  neutral  state,  without  wish  or  aversion ;  not 
well,  tolerably,  passably,  middlingly. 

INDIGENCE,  in'de-jense.      >  ».  Want,  pe- 

INDIGENCY,  fo'de-jen-se,     J     nury,  po- 

IND&ENOUS,  fn-dld3e-n&s,  a.   Native  to 

a  country. 
INDIGENT,  ln'de-jent,  a.     Poor,  needy, 

necessitous;  in  want,  wanting;  void,  empty* 

INDIGEST,  to-de-jesf ,  >a.   Not  se- 

INDIGESTED,  fa-de-jeVtfid,  J  parated  in- 
to distinct  orders  ;  not  formed  or  shaped ;  not 
concocted  in  the  stomach ;  uot  brought  to 
suppuration. 

INDIGESTIBLE,  fo-de-jlVte-bl,  «.  Not 
concoctible  in  the  stomach. 

INDIGESTION,  in-de-jifl'tahuji,  a.  The 
state  of  meats  unconcocted. 

To  INDIGITATE,  k-didje-tate,  v.  a.  To 
point  out,  to  show.  m      m     m    .      + 

INDIGITATION,  fa-did-je-tafcafin,  *.  The 
act  of  pointing  out  or  showing. 
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INDIGN,  ?h-dlne',  ft.  385.  Unworthy,  nn- 
deserving ;  bringing  indignity. 

INDIGNANT,  in-dVnant,  a.  Angry,  rag- 
ing, inflamed  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain. 

INDIGNATION,  In-dlg-na'shfin, «.  Anger 
mingled  with  contempt  or  disgust ;  the  anget 
of  a  superior ;  the  effect  of  anger. 

INDIGNITY,  Ih-dfrne-te,  *.  Contumely, 
contemptuous  injury,  violation  of  right  accom- 
panied with  insult.  ' 

INDIGO,  in'de-gi,  «.  112.  A  plant,  by  the 
Americans  called  Anil,  used  in  dyeing  for  a< 
blue  colour.         .    ,  m.        M    .  ,  M 

INDIRECT,  fa-dS-r&tf,  a.  Not  straight, 
not  rectilinear;  not  tending  otherwise  than 
collaterally  or  consequentially  to  a  point ;  not 

*  fair,  not  honest.  - 

INDIRECTION,  fo-de-T*k'shnn,«.  Obhqooe 

means,  tendency  not  in  a  straight  line ;  disho- 
nest practice. 

INDIRECTLY,  %-de-rlktle,  <u*.  Not  in  a 
right  line,  obliquely;  not  in  express  terms; 
unfairly,  not  rightly. 

INDIRECTNESS, k-di-rSkt'nea, «.  Obli- 
quity ;  unfairness.  -      . 

INDISCERNIBLE,  in-fflMeVne-bl,  «. 
Not  perceptible,  not  discoverable. 

INDISCERNIBLY,  Tn-dfe-iseVne-ble,  «d. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived I . 

INDISCERPTIBLE,  k-dfe-sIr^te-M.  «. 
Not  to  be  separated,  Incapable  of  being  bfdten 
or  destroyed  by  dissolution  of  parts. 

INDISCERPTIBILffY,  In-aU-sfirp-te-Ml'- 
e-te,  *.    Incapability  of  dissolution. 

INDISCOVERY,  fa.dis-kuVnr-c>  ».  Tho 
state  of  being  hidden. 

INDISCREET,  to-dls-kreir, «.  Imprudent, 
incautious,  inconsiderate,  injudicious. 

INDISCREETLY,  tedls-kreetflfe,  «L  TOth* 
out  prudence.  ,      , 

INDISCRETION,  fa-dls-toeaVuii,  *.  Im- 
prudeuce,  rashness,  iuconsideration. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  !n-dis-krfm'e-nate,  a. 

91.    Undistinguishable,  not  marked  with  any 

note  of  distinction.  ,     .     . 

INDISCRIMINATELY,ta-dls-krta'e-iiate- 

le,  ad.    Without  distinction. 
INDISPENSABLE,    to-dfs-peVst-bl,     «. 
Notlo  be  remitted,  not  to  be  spared,  neces- 


INDISPENSABLENESS,ln-dfc-pfc'a4-bl-  • 
n£s,  s.    State  of  not  being  to  be  spared, 

INDISPENSABLY,  fa-cfis-pfa'aa-ble,  «4. 
Without  dispensation,  without  remission,  n* 

To  INDISPOSE.  !n-dls-po«e',  *.  o.  To  make 
unfit ;  to  disincline,  to  make  averse ;  to  dis- 
order, to  disqualify  for  its  proper  functions ; 
to  disorder  slightly  with  regard  to  health  ;  to 
make  unfavourable.  _       , 

INDISPOSEDNESS,  fo-dis-pteM^w*  »• 
State  of  unfitness  or  disinclination,  depraved 

INDISPOSITION,    fo-dls-po-sAh'Jli,     s. 

Disorder  of  liealth,  tendency  to  sickness ; 

disinclination,  dislike.  -L,l 

INDISPUTABLE,  In-dto'pa-tt-bl,  or  fa-dto. 

pv'U-bi,  «l— See   WipmtobU.— Iiwmtiw- 

vertible,  incontei  tablsw 
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ty  This  word  Is  nearly  under  the  tame  predicament 
m  Disputable  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.SmHh,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  adopt 
the  lMt  accentuation,  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan  and  En- 
tick  ihe  fli  *t ;  and  yet  ray  experience  and  recollection 
grossly  fall  me  If  this  is  not  the  general  pronunciation 
of  polite  ami  lettered  speakers.  Mr.  Scott  has  given 
■nth  prosuncletions ;  bat,  by  placing  this  the  first, 
•eras  to  give  It  the  preference.—  See  Disputable. 

tfiDISPUTABLENESS,      in-dfe'pu-ti-bl- 

nls,  s.    The  state  of  being  indisputable, 

cetfainrv.  .    A      _ 

INDISPtJTABLY,     In-dfs'pn-tt-ble,     od. 

Without  controversy,  certainly  ;  without  op- 

I1&IS80LV ABLE,  !n-d?z*6lVd-bl,  a.  In- 
dissoluble, not  separable  as  to  ha  parU;  not 
to  be  broken,  binding  for  ever. 
&  F»r  the  orthography  of  this  word,  see  DlssolMU. 

INDISSOLUBILITY,  In-dfa-eo-lu-btr-e-te, 

*  i.  Resistance  of  a  dissolving  power,  firmness, 

stableness.  .    . 

BWfiSSOLUBLE,  ta-dls'ao4u>bl,  a.  Re- 
sisting all  separation  of  its  parts,  firm,  stable ; 
binding  for  ever,  subsisting  for  ever.— See  Dis- 

lNDWSOLUBLENB8S,}n-di3/tfo-l6-bl.n&, 
j.    Indissolubility,  resistance  to  separation  of 

D^DISSOLUBLY,  fa-dla'sA-lu-blJe,  ad.    In 

a  manner  resisting  all  separation;  forever, 

JOTlSlllifcT,  fo-dls-tfektf ,  «.  Not  plainly 
marked,  contused  ;  not  exactly  discerning. 

IJiPISTI^eTWN^-d's-tlnk'sbnn,  *.  Con- 
fusion.uncertaiuty;  omission  of  discrimination. 

INDISTINCTLY,  In-dfe-tinkfle,  ad.  Con- 
fusedly, "uncertainly ;   without  being  distin- 

INDISTINCTNESS,    fc-dJs-tiiikfnfe,     «, 

Coi»fuaion,  uncertainly. 
INDISTURBANCK    ta-dto-1^alise,     #. 

Calmness,  freedom  from  disturbance. 
INDIVIDUAL,  m-de-vid'jMl,  t.    A  single 

being,  as- opposed  to  the  species. 

VT  H  b  somewhat  strange  that  this  word  as  a  sub- 
stantive should  not  have  found  its  way  Into  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  but  not  In  the  least  strange  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Dr.  Kenrick  should  omit  It. 

INDIVIDUAL,  in-de-Yta'u-4l,  or  ta-de-Yld'- 
in-tl,  a.  463.    Separate  from  others  of  the 
tame  species,  single,  numerically  one ;  undi- 
vided, not  to  be  parted  or  disjoined. 
tT  She  tendency  of  d  to  go  into J,  when  the  aeee*t 

to  before,  and  u  after  It,  Is  evident  In  this  and  the  sue- 

ceeding  words.    See  Principles,  No*.  »»*,  184,  S7S. 

INDIVIDUALITY,   to-de-vld-u-al'e-te,   s. 

Separate  or  distinct  eiwtencc. 
INDIVIDUALLY,    In-de-vld'-o-U-e,    ad. 

With  separate  or  distinct  existence,  numeri- 
cally. 
To  INDIVIDUATE,  fo-dMd'u-ate,  v.  a. 

To  distinguish  from  others  of  the  same  species, 

to  make  single. 
INDIVIDUATION,  fe-de-vld-a-a'shta,  *. 

That  which  makes  an  individual. 
INDIVIDUITY,  fo-dMd-tVe-te,  «.     The 

state  of  being   an  individual,    sepaiate  ex- 

ssteiice 
INDIVISIBILITY,     fa^e-vk-^bil'e-te,  1 

662.  ,  »      f 

INDIVISIBLENES8,  fo-de-vfc'e-bl-n&i,  3 
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s.    State  in  which  no  more  division  can  he 
made. 

INDIVISIBLE,  fa-de-vfre-bl,*.  What  can- 

*  not  be  broken  into  parts,  so  small  as  that  it 
cannot  be  smaller. 

INDIVISIBLY,  k-di-vlz'e-bU,  ad.  So  as 
it  cannot  be  divided. 

INDOCIBLE,  Jn-dos'S-bl,  a.  405.  Unteach- 
able,  insusceptible  of  instruction. 

INDOCIL,  In-dis'stl,  a.  Unteachable,  in- 
capable of  being  instructed. 

£3*  This  word  and  all  Its  relatives  have  the  0  so  dif- 
ferently pronounced  by  oar  b<  st  orthoepies,  that  the 
shortest  way  to  show  the  difference  will  be  to  exhibit 
them  at  one  view  : 
DScile.     Sheridan,  Scott,  Bnchanan,  W.  Johnstc  n, 
Entick,  Nares,  Smith. 
'    Ddcilc.      Kenrick,  Perry. 

Indtciie.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.Johnston, 

Perry,  Entick. 
HdaciU. 

Ddcible.    Sheridan,  Scott,  Entick. 
Dbclble.    Kenrick,  ferry. 
Inducible.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston 

Entick. 
Inducible.  Perry. 

We  here  see  the  great  preponderance  of  authority 
for  the  short  soand  of  ok  all  these  words  of  three 
syllables,  not  because  this  letter  is  short  In  the  Latin 
words  whence  thi  y  are  derived ;  for  risible  and  visi- 
ble, which  have  the  i  short  with  ns,  are  risitftUs  and 
visibtUs  l'i  Latin ;  but  because  the  accent  in  our  Eng- 
lish word  is  antepenultimate,  and  because  this  accent 
has  a  shortening  power  in  ail  words  of  this  form, 
which  may  be  called  simples,  SOS,  unless  the  antepen- 
ultimate vo*el  be  u,  and  then  it  Is  always  long,  60S 
511  TTt  Thn%  the  antepenultimate  vowewlu  ma> 
bie,  clavicle.  vesicle,  4re.  are  short,  though  derived 
from  credibUiSyClavicvla,  tesicula,  &cj  but  the  a  in 
tamable,  debatable,  &c.  is  long,  because  they  are 
format  Ives  r  f  *  ur  own,  from  tame,  debate,  «e. 

Why  Dr.  Johnson  should  apell  this  word  without 
the  final  e,  as  we  see  It  la  the  first  and  last  editions  of 
bis  Dictionary,  cannot  be  conceived.  As  well  might 
he  have  left  this  letter  out  in  puerile,  versatile,  and 
fertile.  In  this  he  seems  implicitly  to  have  followed 
ihe  authority  of  Dr.  Eently,  who,  however  versed  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Lowtn  not 
to  be  Infallible  in  the  Grammar  of  bis  own  language. 

INDOCILITY,  fe-di-sfl'e-te, ».     Unteach- 

ableuess,  refusal  of  instruction. 
To  INDOCTRINATE,  ?n-d6Vtre-nate,  v.  a. 
91.    To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  auy  science 
or  opinion* 
INDOCTRINATION,  in-ddk-tre-na'ahfin,* 

Instruction,  information. 
INDOLENCE,  in'do-lSnse.     7  s.  Freedom 
INDOLENCY,  ?n'do-lin-se,    )    from  pain; 

laziness,  inattention,  listlessness. 
INDOLENT,  fo'do-lint,  a.  Free  from  pain ; 

careless,  lasy,  inattentive,  listless. 
INDOLENTLY,   to'do-lint-le,   ad.    With 
freedom  from  pain ;  carelessly,  laaily,  wat- 
tentively,  listlessly. 
To  INDOW,  fa-dou',  v.  a.    To  portion,  to 

enrich  with  gifts.— See  JBiioto. 
INDRAUGHT,  fo'drift, «.    An  opening  ra- 
the land,  into  which  the  sea  flows ;  inlet,  pas- 
sage inwards. 
To  INDRENCH,  In-drenah',  v.  a<  To  soak, 
to  drown.  t      ,     .. 

INDUBIOUS,  In-du'bWs,  a.    Not  doubU 
ful,  not  suspecting,!  certain. 
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INDUBITABLE,  fo-du'be-ti-bl,  a.  Un- 
doubted, unquestionable. 

INDUBITABLY,  fa-du'be-ti-ble,  ad.  Un- 
doubtedly, unquestionably. 

INDUBITATE,  in-du'be-tate,  a.  91.  Un- 
questioned,  certain,  apparent,  evident* 

To  INDUCE,  fa-dose',  v.  a.  To  persuade, 
to  influence  any  thing ;  to  produce  by  persua- 
sion or  influence ;  to  offer  by  way  of  induc- 
tion or  consequential  reasoning ;  to  produce ; 
to  introduce,  to  bring  into  view. 

INDUCEMENT,  fn-duse'm&.t,  «.  Motive 
to  any  thing,  that  which  allures  or  persuades 
to  any  thing. 

INDUCER,  fn-du'sfir,  *.  98.  A  persuader, 
one  that  influences. 

To  INDUCT,  m-dukf,  v.  a.  To  introduce, 
to  bring  in  ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  a 
benefice. 

INDUCTION,  fo-duk'shSn,  s.  Introduc- 
tion, entrance ;  induction  is  when,  from  seve- 
ral particular  propositions,  we  infer  one  gene- 
ral :  the  act  or  state  of  taking  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  living. 

INDUCTIVE,  fa-duk'tlv,  a.  Leading,  per- 
suasive, with  To  ;  capable  to  inferor  produce. 

To  INDUE,  fa-do',  c.  a.    To  invest 
To  INDULGE,  !n-dulie',  v.  a.    To  fondle, 
to  favour,  to  gratify  with  concession ;  to  grant, 
not  of  right,  out  favour. 
To  INDULGE,  fa-dulje',  ».  n.  To  be  favour- 
able. 
INDULGENCE,  fa-dul'jense,    )«.      Fond- 
INDULGENCY,  fa-dul'jen-se,  S  ness,fond 
kindness;  forbearance,  tenderness,  opposite 
to  rigour ;  favour  granted ;  grant  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 
INDULGENT,  fa-dul'jint,  a.  Kind,  gentle ; 
mild,  favourable ;    gratifying,  favouring,  giv- 
ing wav  to. 
INDULGENTLY,  fa-dil'jent-le,  ad.  With- 
out severity,  without  censure. 
INDULT,  in-dult',      >«.    Privilege  or  ex- 
INDULTO,  in-dul'to,  J     emption. 

To  INDURATE,  fn'du-rate,  v.  n.  293.  To 
grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  IN  DUR ATE,  fa'di-rate,  ».  a.  To  make 
hard,  to  harden  the  mind. — See  Obdurate. 

INDURATION,  in-du-ra'shun, «.  The  state 
of  growing  hard ;  the  act  of  hardening;  obdu- 
racy, hardness  of  heart. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  fa-dus'tre-us,  a.  Diligent, 
laborious ;  designed,  done  for  the  purpose* 

INDUSTRIOUSLY,  In-duVtre-us-le,  rid. 
Diligently,  laboriously,  assiduously;  for  the 
set  purpose,  with  design. 

INDUSTRY,  fo'dus-tre, «.  Diligence,  assi- 
duitv. 

To  INEBRIATE,  fa-eW-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
intoxicate,  to  make  drunk. 

INEBRIATION,  ro-e-bre-a'shfa, *.  Drunk- 
enness, intoxication. 

INEFPABILITY,  fa-eY-fa-bft'e-te,  s.  Un- 
speakableness. 

INEFFABLE,  in-lf tf-bl,  a.  405.  Unspeak- 
able. 

INEFFABLY,  fa-lfft-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner 
not  to  be  expressed. 

INEFFECTIVE,  ?n-if-fik'tiv,  a.  That 
which  can  produce  no  effect. 
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INEFFECTUAL,  fn-ef-feVtsho-al,  a  Un- 
able to  produce  its  proper  effect,  weaa,  with- 
out power. 

INEFFECTUALLY,  ?n-lf-f£k'tahu-al-e,  ad. 
Without  effect. 

INEFFECTUALNESS,  fa-Sf-feVtsba-al- 
nes,  «.  468.  Ineflicacy,  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  proper  effect. 

INEFFICACIOUS,  in-Sf-fe-ka'shis,  a.  Un- 
able to  produce  effects,  weak,  feeble. 

INEFFICACY.  fa-lffe-ki-ae,  *.  Want  of 
power,  want  or  effect. 

INELEGANCE,  w-ft'e-ginse.     ) «. 
INELEGANCY.  fa-eVe-gau-st,    $  i 
beauty,  want  of  elegance. 

INELEGANT,  fa4l'e-gant,  a.  Not  be- 
coming, not  beautiful,  opposite  to  elegant ; 
mean,  despicable,  contemptible. 

INELOQUENT,   m4l'o-kw4nt,    a.      Nat 

persuasive,  not  oratorical. 
INEPT,  In-ipf, «.    Unfit,  useless,  trifling, 

foolish. 
INEPTLY,  fa-eptfle,  ad.  Triflingly,  foolish- 

INfEPTmJDE,  fa-ip'te-tude,  s.   Unfitness: 

INEQUALITY,  In-e-kwal'e-te,  s.  Differ- 
ence of  comparative  quantity ;  unevenness, 
interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts ;  dispro- 
portion to  any  office  or  purpose,  state  of  not 
being,  adequate,  inadequateness ;  chance  of 
state ;  nnlikeness  of  a  thing  to  itself;  differ- 
ence of  rank  or  station. 

INERRABILITY,  ?n-ir-rft-bil'e-te,  #.    E* 

eruption  from  errour. 

INERRABLE,  In-eVrft-bl,  a.  406.  Exempt 
from  errour. 

INERRABLENESS,  u4rV*-bl-ni8,  *.  Ex- 
emption from  errour. 

INERRABLY,  fa-fe'ra-ble,  ad.  With  se- 
curity from  errour,  infallibly. 

INERRINGLY,  m-eVring-le,  ad.  Without 
errour. 

INERT,  fa-erf,  a.  Dull,  sluggish,  motion- 
less. 

INERTLY,     In-ertfle,     ad.      Sluggishly, 

INESCATION,  fa-ls-ki'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  laying  a  bait  in  order  to  deceive. 

INESTIMABLE,  In-eVte-ini-bl,  a.  Too 
valuable  to  be  rated,  transcending  all  price. 

INEVIDENT,  in-eVe-dent,  a.    Not  plain, 

obscure. 
INEVITABILITY,   fa-ev-e-OUblre-te,     #. 
'  Impossibility  to  be  avoided,  certainty. 

INEWTABLE,  fa-lv'e-tA-bl,  a.  Unavoid- 
able, not  to  be  escaped.  , 

INEVITABLY,  fa-eVe*ta-ble,  ad.  Without 
possibility  of  escape. 

INEXCUSABLE,  in-3ks-ku'z*-bJ,  «.  Not 
to  be  excused,  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology. 

INEXCUSABLENESS,  ra-3ke-ku'za4>I- 
n&Sj  s.  Enormity  beyond  forgiveness  ot 
palliation. 

INEXCUSABLY,  fa4ks-ka'dLblc,  ad.  To 
a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse. 

INEXHALABLE,  fa-3ks-ha'l4-bl,  a.  That 
which  cannot  evaporate. 

IN  EXHAUSTED,  fa-lks-haws'tld,  a.  In- 
emptied,  not  possible  to  be  emptied* 
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INEXHAUSTIBLE,  In4k«-hlw8ti-bl,   a. 

Hot  to  be  spent. 
INEXISTENT,  In-lgz-ts't&it,  a.  478.    Not 

having  being,  not  to  be  found  in  nature. 

INEXISTENCE,  in-igz-uVtluse,  $.    Want 

of  being,  want  of  existence. 
INEXORABLE,  In-eWo-ri-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  entreated,  not  to  be  moved  by  entreat  v. 
INEXPEDIENCE,  ro^ks-pe'de-ense,  ) 
INEXPEDIENCY,  k-&s-pe'de-en-se,  J 

Want  of  fitness,  want  of  propriety,  uusuita- 

bleness  to  time  or  place. 
INEXPEDIENT,  !n4ks-pe'de-£nt,  a.  293. 

Inconvenient,  unfit,  improper. 

INEXPERIENCE,  to^pe/re-ins,  a. 
Want  of  experimental  knowledge. 

INEXPERIENCED,  k4ks-pe're4nst,   a. 

Not  experienced. 
INEXPERT,   iiirikfl-peVt',  a.     Unskilful, 

unskilled. 
INEXPIABLE,  nvlky-pjU-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  atoned,  not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement 
INEXPIABLY,  fo-ter-pe-a-ble,  ad.    To  a 

degree  beyond  atonement. 
INEXPLICABLE,  ?n4k^plc-ki-bl,  a.   In- 
capable of  being  ex  plained. 
INEXPLICABLY,   fo^kVple-kA-ble,    ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  explaiued. 
INEXPRESSIBLE,   fe4ks-preVse-bl,     a. 

Not  to  be  told,  not  to  be  ottered,  unutterable. 
INEXPRESSIBLY,  !n-4k*-pres'se-ble,  ad. 

To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered. 

INEXPUGNABLE,   fn4ks-pfVni-bl,    «. 

Impregnable,  not  to  be  taken  ny  assanlt,  not 

to  be  subdued. 
INEXTINGUISHABLE^ln^kstin^gwiah- 

4-bl,  a.  406.    Unquenchable. 
INEXTRICABLE,  ln4kBtr^k44)l, a.   Not 

to  be  disentangled,  not  to  be  cleared. 
INEXTRICABLY,ro4ks'tre-]ct.ble,  ad.  To 

a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be  disentangled. 

To  INEYE,  m-r*,  v.  «.  To  Inoculate,  to  pro- 
pagate trees  by  toe  insition  of  a  bud  into  a  fo- 
reign stock. 
INFALLIBILITY,  fn-fitl-le-bft'l-t*.      ) 
INFALLIBLENESS,  k-tlne-bl-nji,  J 
Inerrability,  exemption  from  errour. 

INFALLIBLE,  In-falle-M,  a.  406.  Privi- 
leged  from  errour,  incapable  of  mistake. 

INFALLIBLY,  in-falle-ble,  ad.  Without 
danger  of  deceit,  with  security  from  errour, 
certainly. 

To  IN  FAME,  in-time',  v.  a.  To  represent 
to  disadvantage,  to  defame,  to  censure  pub- 
lickly* 

INFAMOUS,nVd-mus,a.  PubUcUy  brand- 
ed with  guilt,  openly  censured. 

INFAMOUSLY,  uVfl-raas-U,  ad.  With 
open  reproach,  with  publick  notoriety  ef  re- 
proach; shamefully;  scandalously. 


#• 


INFAMOUSNESS,  !n'fl-mus-n!s,  )«.  Pub- 

INFAMY,  In'fit-me,  60S.  )  lick  re- 

proach, notoriety  of  bad  character. 

INFANCY,  LVfftu-se,  «.  The  first  part  of 
life ;  first  ace  of  any  thing,  beginning,  original. 

INFANT,  UVfant.  s.  A  child  from  the  birth 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year;  in  law,  a 
yoong  persoii  to  the  age  of  one-and- twenty. 

INFANTA,  in-ftn'ti,  *    92.     A  princess 


descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Spain  or 

Portugal.  ' 
INFANTICIDE,  fn-fin'te-slde,  f . 143.  The 

slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 
INFANTILE,  ro/fan-tlle,  a.  145.  Pertaining 

to  an  infant. 
INFANTRY,  in'f&n-tre,  f.  The  foot  soldiers 

of  an  army. 
To  INFATUATE,  In-faWn-ate,  v.  «.    To 

strike  with  follv;  to  deprive  of  understanding. 
INFATUATION,  fa-rftsh-u-e/shon,*.    The 

act  of  striking  with  folly,  deprivation  of  reason. 

IN  FEASIBLE,  In-fe'ae-bl,  a.  Impracti- 
cable. 

To  INFECT,  fo-fekt',  e.  a.  To  act  upon  by 
contagion,  to  affect  with  communicated  quali- 
ties, to  hurt  by  contagion ;  to  fill  with  some- 
thing hurtfully  contagious. 

INFECTION,  ro-feVfhun,  $.  Contagion, 
mischief  by  communication. 

INFECTIOUS,  fo-feVshus,  a.  Contagious, 
influencing  by  communicated  qualities. 

INFECTIOUSLY,  in-flk'8h&B-le,ad.  Con- 
tagiously. 

INFECTIOUSNESS,  ra^ieVshus-nls,  a. 
The  quality  of  being  infectious,  contagious- 
ness. 

INFECTIVE,  in-feVtfr,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  contagion. 

INFECUND,  in-feVund,  a.    Unfruitful,  in- 

fertile.    See  Facund* 
INFECUNDITY,  In-fkkto'de-te,  $.    Want 

of  fertility. 
INFELICITY,  in-ft-lis'se-te,  a.    Unbappi- 

ness,  roisrry,  calamity. 

To  INFER,  nvfeV,  v.  a.    To  bring  on,  to 

induce ;  to  draw  conclusions  from  foregoing 

premises. 
INFERENCE,  frfi£r4nse,  a.     Conclusion 

drawn  from  previous  arguments. 
INFERRIBLE,  in-feVre-bl,  o.-    Deducible 

from  premised  grounds. 
INFERIORITY,  !n-fe-re-6*e-te, «.     Lower 

state  of  dignity  or  value. 

INFERIOUR,  k-fe're-ur,  a.  S14.    Lower  in 

glace ;  lower  in  station  or  rank  of  life ;  lower 
i  value  or  excellency;    subordinate. — See 
Honour. 

INFERIOUR,  uvfere-ojr,s,  One  in  a  lower 
rank  or  station  than  another. 

INFERNAL,  In-feVhal,  a."  Hellish,  Tar- 
tarean. 

INFERNAL,  In-feVnll  «.  One  that  comes 
from  hell ;  one  exceedingly  wicked. 

INFERNAL  STONE,  VfeVual-stone,  a. 
The  lunar  caustick. 

INFERTILE,  fn-feVtll,  a.  140.  Unfruitful, 
not  productive. 

INFERTILITY,  fo-fer-tfl'e-tc, «.  Unfruit- 
fulness. 

To  INFEST,  m-fiesf ,  r.  a.    To  harass,  to 

disturb,  to  plague. 
INFESTIVITY  1n-fis-tiv'e-te,  a.    Mourn- 

.fulness,  want  of  cheerfulness. 
INFESTRED,  In-fSs'tur'd,  a.     Rankling, 

inveterate ;  properly  InfetUrtd. 
INFEUDATION,  fa-ft-da'shun,  a.   The  act 

of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or  estate 
INFIDEL,  fo'ie-cfel,  a.    An  unbeliever,  a  ' 

miscreant,  a  pagan,  one  who  rejects  Christs- 
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INFIDELITY,  In-fe-d&'e-te,  $.  Want  of 
faitTi ;  disbelief  of  Christianity  ;  treachery, 
deceit. 

IN  FINITE,  fn'fe-nU,  a.  Unbounded,  unli- 
mited, immense ;  it  is  hyperbolical ly  used  fur 
large,  great 

INFINITELY,  ?n'fe-nlt-le,  a<*.  Without 
limits,  without  boundi.  immensely. 

INFINITENESS,  m'fe-nft-nis, s.  Immen- 
sity, boundlessness. 

INHNITESIMAL,?n'fe-ne4eVBe-maJ,a.  In- 
finitely  divided. 

INFINITIVE,  ra-fin'e-trv.  a.  Uncon fined, 
belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses the  action  or  being  indeterminately. 

INFINITUDE,    In-tfn'e-tode,  «.    Infinity, 

immensity ;  boundless  number. 

INFINITY,  fa-tfn'e-te.  8  Immensity, bound- 
lessness, unlimited  qualities ;  endless  num- 
ber. 

INFIRM,  In-feW,  a.  108.  Weak,  feeble, 
disabled  of  body  ;  weak  of  mind,  irresolute  ; 
not  stable*  not  solid. 

INFIRMARY,  fo-feVmi-r*,  *.  Lodgings 
for  the  sick. 

INFIRMITY,  fo-feVme-t£,  s.  Weakness  of 
sex,  age,  or  temper ;  failing*  weakness, fault] 
disease,  maUdy. 

INFIRMNESS,  fa-feWnSs;  #.  Weakness, 
feebleness. 

To  INFIX,  milks',  v.  a.  To  drive  in,  to 
fasten. 

To  INFLAME,  ln-flame',  e.  a.  To  kindle, 
to  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  desire ;  to  exaggerate, 
to  aggravate ;  to  heat  the  body  morbidly  with 
obstructed  matter  \  to  provoke*  to  irritate ;  to 
fire  with  passion. 

To  IN  F  LA  M  E,  ln-flame',  v.  n.  To  grow  hot 
and  painful  by  obstructed  matter. 

INFLAMER/ln-fla'mor,  s.  The  thing  or 
person  that  inflames. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  fa-flam-mi-bll'e-te,*. 
The  quality  of  catching  fire. 

INFLAMMABLE,  m-fllm'mi-bl,  a.  Easy 
to  be  set  on  flame. 

INFLAMMABLENESS,  ?n-fl4mW-bt-he\ 
f.    The  quality  of  easily  catching  fire. 

INFLAMMATION,  In-flam-ma  shun,  *.  the 
act  of  setting  on  flame ;  the  state  of  being  in 
flame ;  the  heat  of  any  morbid  part  occasioned 
hv  obstruction  ;  the  act  of  exciting  fervour  of 
mind. 

INFLAMMATORY,  fn-flaWml-tur-e,  a. 
Having  the  power  of  inflaming. — For  the  o,  see 
Domestick.  511. 

To  INFLATE,  m-fiate',  v.  a.  To  swell  with 
wind  ;  to  fill  witli  the  breath. 

INFLATION.  In-fla'shun,  s.  Tlie  state  of 
being  swelled:  with  wind,  flatulence. 

To  INFLECT,  ra-fl?kf,  t>.  c  To  bend,  to 
turn ;  to  change  or  vary ;  to  vary  a  noun  or 
verb  in  it«  terminations. 

INFLECTION,  ?n-flik'shftn? *.  The  act  of 
bending  or  turning ;  modulation  of  the  voice  ; 
variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 

INFLECTIVE,  fo-fllk'tlv,  «.  Having  the 
power  of  bending. 

INFLEXIBILITY,  In-fllks-e-bfl'e-te.     1 

INFLEXIBLENESS,  in-fl&s'e-bl-nls,  j* 
Stiffness,  quality  of  resisting  flexure ;  obstina- 
cy, temper  not  to  be  bent,  inexorable  per- 
sistence.   • 


INFLEXIBLE,  ra-fitks'e-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 

be  bent ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on,  immoveable  ; 
not  to  be  changed  or  altered 

INFLEXIBLY>-Aek8'e-ble,  ad.  Inexora- 
bly, invariably. 

To  INFLICT,  ?n-flTkt',  e.  d.    To  put  In  tfet 

or  impose  as  a  punishment. 

INFLICTER, In-lk'lur,  *.  98.  H*  who  pu- 
nishes. 

INFLICTION,  Tn-fltk'shto,  *.  The  act  of 
using  punishments :  the  punishment  imposed. 

INFLICTIVE,  Jn-fllk'trv,  a.  That  which  is 
laid  on  as  a  punishment. 

INFLUENCE.  In-flo'eW,  s.  Power  of  the 
celestial  aspects  operating  upon  terrestrial  bo- 
dies and  affairs ;  ascendant  power,  power  ol 
directing  or  modifying. 

To  INFLUENCE,  ia-fl&'eW,  v.  a.  To  act 
upon  with  directive  or  impulsive  power,  to 
modify  to  any  purpose. 

INFLUENT,  in'flu-int,  a.    Flowing  in. 

INFLUENTIAL,  k-fla-eVshal, «.  Eitfrtiag 
influence  or  power. 

INFLUX,  minks,  s.  Act  of  lowing  Into 
any  thing;  infusion. 

To  INFOLD,  to-fold',  tr. «.  To  involve,  to 
inwrap.  ■ 

To  INFOLIATE,  In-fo'le-ate,  o.  a.  Ol.  Td 
cover  with  leaves. 

To  INFORM,  ?n-ftrm ,  r.  <*.  To  animate,  to 
actuate  by  vital  powers  ;  to  instruct,  to  sup- 
ply with  new  knowledge,  to  acquaint;  W 
offer  an  accusation  to  a  magistrate. 

To  INFORM,  inform', «.  «•  Togiveisttl* 
ligence. 

INFORMANT,  In-for'mftnt,  **  One  who 
gives  information  pr  instruction ',  oft*  Who. 
exhibits  an  accusation.        •         4 

INFORMATION,  ro-Ior-THa'ahfla,  s.  tm* 
telligence  giveir,  instruction  ;  charge  or  accu- 
sation exhibited  j  the  act  of  informing  or  ac- 
tuating. . 

INFORMER,  ta-form/Or.  s.  08.  One  whq 
gives  intelligence  ;  one  who  discovers  offend* 
ers  to  the  magistrates. 

INFORMIDABLE,  In-for'me^diUbl,  a. 
Not  to  be  feared,  not  to  be  dreaded. 

INFORMITY,  In-ior'me-te,  s.  Snap*. 
.  lessness. 

INFORMOUS,  ra-fortnta,  «,  114.  Shape- 
less, of  no  reenlar  figure. 

To  INFRACT,  m-Mkt',  r.  e.    Td  break. 
INFRACTION,  m-rraVsh&n,  s.    H*  net 
of  breaking,  breach,  violation. 

INFRANGIBLE,  In-fraVje-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  broken. 

INFREQUENCY,  nWre/kwiW,  *.  tin- 
commonness,  rarity. 

INFREQUENT,  In-fr&wlnt,  a.  Ban, 
unco  m  mon*— See  Freunent.  • 

to  INFRlGIDATE,  in-frfdje-aite,  e.  *. 
To  chill,  to  make  cold. 

To  INFRINGE,  ra-frinja',  tr. «.  to  violate, 
to  break  laws  or  contracts ;  to  destroy,  to 

hinder.  • 

INFRINGEMENT,      tn-frtye'mSnt,       s 

Breach,  violation 

INFRINGER,  m-fifoje'nr,  s.  98.    A  brwrk:. 

er,  a  violator. 

INFURIATE,  m-ft'ri-ate, «.  91..  Entagwl, 

wging. 
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INFUSpATlON,Wi»-kl'ih4nr«.  The  act 

of  dartWmg  or  blackening.  t 

To  INFUSE,  in-ftze',  v.  «.     To  pour  in,  to 

instil ;  to  pour  into  tbe  mind,  to  inspire  iuto ; 

to  steep  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle  beat ;  to 

tincture,  to  satarate  with  any  thing  infused ; 

|p  inspire  with. 
INFUSIBLE,  in-ffaffc-b!,  a.  4»9.    FofttUMe 

w  be  infused  ;  incapable  of  dissolution,  not 

fusible.  _,     .   '  -  -— 

INFUSION,  fn-frYshnn,  *.     Hie   act  of 

pouring  in,  instillation;  the  act  of  pouring 

into  the  mind,  inspiration ;  the  act  of  steeping 

any  thing  in  moisture  without  boiling;  the' 

fiqnor  made  by  infusion. 
INFUSITE,1tt-ftari*,*.  158,498.    Having 

the  power  of  infusion  or  being  infoted. 
INGATHERING,  fe-ga^ir'ar-fag,  *.    The 

act  of  gathering  fn  harvest. 
To  INGEMINATE,  fo-jeWme-ttate,  e.  «. 

To  double,  to  repeat. 
INGEMINATION,  fn-jeWme-nrshta,  a, 

ftepetition.  republication.  . '    ^  A 

INGENDERER,  fe-^dar-ir,  #,    Hethat 

generates. — See  Engender. 
INGENER  ABLE,  fn-j&y4-ra-b1,  a.    Not  to 

be  produced  or  brought  into  being. 
iSGEOTiRATE,  fe-jeV*-rate,  W.  >e.    fn- 
INOENEHATED,  fa-jeVe-r4-ted,  J    bom, 

innate,  inbred  i  unbegotten. 
INGENIOUS,  k-je'neJb,«.  Witty,  inven* 

tive,  possessed  of  genius. 
INGENIOUSLY,  Vji^ku*le,  ad.  Wittily, 

subtile!*.  , ;  _^ 

INGENIOUSN«SS,!n-jc'ne.lb-lA,#.  WH- 

tiness,  inbtiitT.  „    „ 
INGENTTE,  Wjln-lt, 

born,  iiutenerale. 


a.  140.    lout*,  in* 


ItetfaSm,  fa-ie-nu'e-fi,  #.  Wit,ton*> 

titty,  ^ 


tinn,  genius,  subtilty,  acuteuess,  craft. 

INGENUOUS,  In-jeVu-oa,  a.  Open,  Mr. 
candid,  generous,  noble ;  Ireeborn,  not  of 
servile  extraction. 

INGENUOUSLY,  fo-jeWMs-le,  erf.  Open- 
ly, fairfv,  candidly,  generously. 

INGENUOUSNESS,  fn-Jen'nWte-ii8i,  t. 
Openness,  fairness,  candour, 

INGESTION,  in-jeVtshun,  t.  484.    The  net' 

of  throwing  into  the  stomach. 
INGLORIOUS,  fn-glo're-nfl,  a.     Void  of ; 

.  honour,  mean,  without  grorv. 
INGLORIOUS!*,  in-gl6're-n*tt,  ad.  WWi 
ignominy. 

INGOT,fn'g6t,#.  166.    A  maw  of  metal. 

ToINGRAFF,  !n-grmT,t?.«.  To  propagate 
trees  by  inoculation. 

ToINGRAFT^n-grift'  ©.a.  to  propagate 
trees  by  grafting ;  to  plant  the  sprig  of  one 
tree  in  the  stock  of  another;  to  plant  any 
thing  not  native;  to  fix  deep,  to  settle.*- See 
To  Grajfend  Qrift.  ...  _ L 

INGRATTTMENT,  fa-grifttofat,  #.  Ike 
act  of  ingrafting ;  tbe  sprig  Ingraft*!. 

KS^^Js^L*  **.  ***»*«*>- 

INGRATEFUL,  Tn-gTiteTO,  J  fill,  un- 
thankful; nnpleasing  to  the  sense. 

to  INGRATIATE,  fn-gra'she-ate,  v.  a.  461. 
To  put  in  favour,  to  recommend  to  kindness. 

INGRATrftJfiE,  fo-grtt'te-tnde.  a,  Retri- 
bution of  evil  for  good ,  unthankrajntts*    ^. . 
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INGREDIENT,  fe-grtylnt,  e.  204.         _ 
neirt  part  of  a  body  consisting  of  different  ma- 
terials. 

INGRESS,  Ing'gris,  e.  468f.  Entrance,  pow- 
er of  entrance. 

INGRESSION,  k-gresh'uii,  a.  Tbe  act  of 
entering. 

INGUINAL,  fng'gwe-na!, a.  Belonging  to 
the  groin.  m      . 

To  INGULPH,  fc-g4lf ,  e.  a.  To  swallow 
up  in  a  vast  profundity  ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf. 

To  INGURGITATE,  in-gir^e-tate*  vm.  To 
swallow. 

INGURG1TATION,  k-girje-ta'shin,  : 
Voracity. 

INGUSTABLE,  fa-guata-bl,  a.  Not  per- 
ceptible by  the  taste. 

INHABILE,?B-bAry?l,orln-i.beel',e.  Un- 
skilful, unready,  unfit,  unqualified. 

#  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  fltwrliaa  save,  in  uiy 
optatop,  very  properly  aeesutea  tab  word  on  the  se- 
•Mid  sytsable  ;  but  the  ttmcb  aceentaatleo  oe  tbe  Jut 
seems  the  most  carrenl.  For  though  the  origin  of  this 
word  is  the  Lstln  tnkabtUs,  It  came  to  ns  through  the 
French  bthabiie,  and  dees  wot  seem  »tt  to  be  natural 
ised. 

To  INHABIT.  In-baVk,*.  a.    To  dwell  in, 

t»  hold  as  a  dweller. 
To  INHABIT,  k-biblt,  ca.    To  dwell,  to 

INHABITABLE,  in-hiJ^^tl-bl,  a.  Capa- 
ble of affording habitation;  incapable  ofin- 
fcabitants,  uot  habitable,  unhabitable.  In 
these  last  senses  now  not  used. 

1NHABITANCE,  in-hab1t4ii8e,  8.  Rest- 
deuce  of  dwellers. 

INHABITANT,  to-biblt-tant,  *.  Dweller, 
one  that  lives  or  resides  in  a  place* 

INHABITATION.  ?n-ha1>-e-ta'*hnn, «.  Ha- 
bitation, place  of  dwelling :  the  act  of  Inha- 
biting* or  planting  with  dwellings,  state  of 
being  inhabited ;  quantity  of  inhabitaats- 

INHABITER,  b-hib It^ir,  96.  #.  One  thai 
inhabits,  a  dweller. 

To  INHALE,  fa-bile', «.  a.  To  draw  in 
with  air,  to  inspire,    .      „       .    k  « 

INHARMONIOUS,  In-hlr-ni^nl-ns,  a.  Un- 
musical, not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  INHERE,  in-h^re',  v.  «.  Te  erkt  in 
something  else.  m 

INHERENT.  stoJte'reat,  a.  Existing  In 
soBBetbing  else,  to  as  to  be  iataparable  from  it. 
Innate,  inborn* 

To  INHERIT,  fa-hcVrh,  e.  a.  To  receive 
or  possess  by  inheritance;  to  possess,  to  ob- 
tain possession  of. 

INHERITABLE,  k-hcVHU-bl, «.  Trans- 
missible by  inheritance,  obtainable  by  eao- 

INIttSlTANCE, fc-hlrtWpse.e.  Patri- 
mony, hereditary  possession;  in  Shakespeare, 
possession;  the  iecep«ioii  of  possession  by 
heredf  tat f  right. 

INHERITOR,  fn-blVrft-ur,  1. 16«.  An  heir, 
one  who  receives  any  thing  by  accession. 

INHERITRESS,  k-heVrttaee,  «..  An 
heiress.  •      •    •      •.  * 

INHERITRIX,     in-heiMt-tAi,     t.     Am 

BellfMft 

To  INHERSE,  In-hine',  a.  a.    To  encloM 

fn  a  funeral  menonseat. 
INHESION,  in-he'safa,  s.  4*1.    InbcUsV 

ance,  the  state  of  existing  in  lomething  cite* 


INI 

*?  M9.  FkeT3;fir  77,  dll  8»,fftt 

To  INHIBIT,  nvhib'h,  v.  e.  To  reitraki, 
to  hinder,  to  repress,  to  check ;  to  prohibit,, 
to  forbid.  . 

INHIBITION,  m-he-bWun?  «.  Prohibit 
tion,  embargo  •  \n  Uw,  inhibition  is  a  writ  to 
inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge  from  farther  pro- 
ceeding in  the  cause  depending  befoxe  liira. 

To  INHOW,  fa-hold',  t>.  a.  To  have  inhe- 
rent, to  contain  in  itself. 

INHOSPITABLE,  In-hisp^-ti-bl,  a.  Af- 
fording no  kindness  nor  entertainment  to 
strangers.  ....*■ 

INHOSPITABLY,  fe-hoVpe-ti-blc,  ed. 
Unkindly  to  strangers.       m      m     m    M 

INHOSPITABLENESS,  h-hoVpe-tl- ) 

bl-oee,  .  r  •• 

INHOSPITALITY,  fa-hos>i^-taTe-te,) 

Want  of  hospitality,   want  of  courtesy  to 

strangers.  .     , 

INHUMAN,  in-Umin,  a.  88.    Barbarous, 

savage,  cruel,  oncom passionate.  a 
INHUMANITY,  fo4u-inan'e4e, #.  Cruelty, 

tavageness,  barbarity. 
INHUMANLY,  m-ho'niin-le,  ad.    Savage- 

Iyv  cruelly,  barbarously. 
To  INHUMATE,  fcr-ho'mate,  >e. a.  To  ha- 
To  INHUME,  in-home',  )  ry,to  inter. 

To  INJECT,  tevjlkt',  v. «.    To  throw  in,  to 

INJECTION,  in-jftk'shfiii,  #•  The  act  of 
tasting  in ;  any  medicine  made  to  be  injected 
by  a  syringe,or  any  other  instrument,  into  any 
part  of  the  body ;  the  act  of  filling  the  vessels 
with  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  show 
their  shapes  ana  ramificatiens. 

INIMICAL,  fc-im'e-kl.,  or  fa-i-mfkil,  a. 

Hostile,  contrary,  repugnant. 

ty  This  word  savant  ap  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  tea  yean  ago,  and  has  siaee  been  so  macb  in  nst 
as  to  make  as  wonder  how  we  did  so  long  witboot  It. 
1ft  had,  indeed,  one  great  recommendation,  which  wss, 
that  it  was  proaoanesd  In  direct  opposition  to  the  rales 
of  oar  own  language.  An  Englishman,  who  had  never 
beard  to  pronounced,  would,  at  first  right,  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounc- 
ed the  pennltfmate  I  short.;  but  the  vanity  of  showing 
Its  derivation  from  the  Latin  iniatic«j,wbere  the  pen- 
ultimate i  hi  long,  and  the  very  oddity  of  pronounc- 
ing this  i  long  In  inimleai,  made  this  pronunciation 
fashionable.  I  know  It  may  be  urged,  that  this  word, 
w|tb  respect  to  sound,  was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the 
Latin  language  as  It  is  Incurs ;  and  that  the  reason  for 
making  the  I  long  was  its  derivation  from  essscsw.  It 
will  be  said  too,  that  in  other  words,  such  aa  aroma- 
Hems,  tprmjuUcus,  rhetoric** t  See  the  i  was  only  ter- 
asbiatloual ;  bat  In  imimicms  it  was  radical,  and  there-- 
fore  entitled  to  the  quantity  of  Iti  original,  amicus,  la 
answer  to  thla,  It  may  be  observed,  that  this  was  no 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  that  syllable  m  La- 
tin. In  that  language,  whenever  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable was  long,  whether  radical  or  termlnational,  It 
had  always  the  acccat  on  It*  Thus  the  numerous  ter- 
minations in  aiis  and  afar,  by  having  the  penultimate 
a  long,  had  always  the  accent  on  that  letter,  white  the 
I  la  the  termination  iUs  and  Has  seldom  bad  the  ac- 
cent, because  that  vowel  was  generally  abort.  But 
allowmf  for  a  moment  thai  we  ought  servilely  to  fol- 
low the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  In  words  which  we 
derive  from  that  language,  this  rule,  at  least,  ought  to 
be  restricted  to  sack  words  at  have  preserved  their 
Latin  for  to,  m»  orator,  senator,  character,  dec.;  yet  In 
obese  words  we  find  the  Latin  penultimate  accent  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  the  English  antepenultimate 
adopted.  But  if  this  Latin  accent  and  quantity  should 
extend  to  words  from  the  Latin  that  are  anglicised, 
then  we  ought  to  pronounce  dfofotry,  de-ohto-etf ; 
savtrUw,  stvert  tf  ;  and  urbanity,  ur-ban+*4f.  In 
short,  the  whole  language  would  be 

as* 


,  met  96— pine  10ft,  pin  107— no  109,  above  104* 

and  we  should  neither  pronounce  English  nor  Latin, 
bat  a  Babylonish  dialect  between  both. 

INIMITABILITY,   !n-fa44a-biVe-te,     e. 
.    Incapacity  to  be  imitated. 
INIMITABLE,  in-fcn'e-ta-bl,  a.  405.  Above 
imitation,  not  to  be  copied. 

INIMITABLY,  k-im'e-ta-ble,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence above  imitation. 

To  IN  JOIN,  in-jofn',  v.  a.  To  command,  to 
enforce  by  authority. — See  Emjom;  in  Shake- 
speare, to  join. 

INIQUITOUS,  In-ikW-tfo,  a.  Unjust, 
wicked. 

INIQUITY,  nvlkltwe-te,  #.  Injustice,  un- 
reasonableness ;  wickedness,  crime. 

INITIAL,  in-nish'al,  a.  461.  Placed  at  the 
beginning ;  incipient,  not  complete. 

To  INITIATE,  in-uh  e-ate,  e.  a.    To  enter, 

to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  an  art. 
To  INITIATE,  in-lsh'e-ate,  v  a.  To  do  the 
first  part,  to  perform  the  first  rite. 

INITIATE,  fn-lsb'e-ate,  a.  01.  Unpractised. 

INITIATION,  ln-?sh-e-a'ahun,  $.  The  act  of 

.  entering  of  a  new-comer  into  airy  art  or  state. 

INJUCUNDITY,  in-jn-kunUMe,  #.    Un- 

pleasanti  teas* 
INJUMCABLE,   In-ja'di-ka-bl,   a.    Not 

cognizable  by  a  judge. 

INJUDICIAL,  fa-j£dfah4l,a.  Not  accord- 

iiig  to  form  of  law. 
INJUDICIOUS,  fn-ju-dlgh'ua,  a.    Void  of 

judgment,  without  judgment. 
INJUDICIOUSLY,     fa-Ju-dkh'Qs-le,    an*. 

With  ill  jridgment,  not  wisely. 

INJUNCTION,  m-iSngk'ahun,  «.  Command, 
order,' precept ;  in  law,  injunction  is  an  iuter-  - 
locutorv  decree  out  of  the  Chancery. 

to  INJURE,  nVjur,  v.  a.  To  hurt  unjustly, 
to  mischief  undeservedly,  to  wrong  5  to  an- 
noy, to  affect  with  any  inconvenience. 

INJURER,  in'jur-ur,  s.  96.  He  that  hurt* 
another  unjustly. 

INJURIOUS,  fojo're-Q*i  a.  814.     Unjust, 
invasive  of  another's  rights  *,  guilty  of  wrong 
or  injury j  mischievous,  unjustly  hurtful  ;  de- , 
tractory,  contumelious,  reproachful. 

INJURIOUSLY,  In- ju're-is-le,  erf.  Wrong- 
fully, hurtfolly,  with  injustice.    m 

INJURIOUSNESS,    Vjtoe^iWs,      *• 

,    Quality  of  being  injurious. 

INJURY.  fcVJu-  re,  *.  Hurt  without  justice^ 
mischief,  detriment ;  annoyance ;  cotitumefi- 

1    ous  language,  reproachful  appellation. 

INJUSTICE,  in-jus'tit,  *.  14*.  Iniquity, 
wrong. 

INK,  fngk,  8. 400.  The  black  liquor  with 
which  men  write ;  ink  is  used  for  any  liquor 
with  whieh  they  write,  as  red  ink,  green  ink;. 

To  INK.  Insk.  v.  a.   To  black  or  daub  with 

ink. 
IN  KHORN,  kgklioni,  *•    A  portable  cane 

for  the  instruments  of  writing,  commonly 

<  made  of  horn.  r 

INKLE,  tog'kJ,  a.  405.    A  kind  of  narrow 

fillet,  a  tone. 
INKUNG,  InghUng,  s.    Hint,  whisper, 

intimation.         '*'       . 
INKMAKER,   fegk'mi-kur,  a.    He   who 

makes  ink* 


INKY,hgk't.«,  w 

Mine  ink  ;  black  as  ink. 
INLAND,  inland,  a.  88.    Interionr,  lying 

remote  from  the  see. 
INLAND,  inland,  a.    Interioar  or  midland 

INLANDER,  iniin-dnr,  *.  08.  Dweller  re- 
mote from  the  sea. 

To  DILAPIDATE,  b-llpl-dtto,  e.  a.  To 
make  stony,  to  tarn  to  stone. 

To  INLAW,  fa-li*/,  «.  a.  To  dear  of  out- 
lawry or  attainder. 

To  INLAY,  in-la';  v.  a.  To  diversify  wit* 
different  bodies  inserted  into  the  around  or 
substratum :  to  make  variety  by.  being  insert- 
ed into  bodies,  to  variegate. 

INLAY,  fall,  a.  409, 406.  Matter  inlaid, 
wood  formed  to  inlay. 

INLET,  Wle*t,  a.  Passage,  place  of  ingress, 


INN  1NQ 
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bring  in  something  not  known  before ;  to 
change  by  wtrodueing  novelties. 

INNOVATION,  in-no-va'shin,  a.  Change 
by  the  introduction  of  novelty. 

INNOVATOR,  uVno-va-tor,  $.  106,  521. 
An  Introducter  of  novelties :  one  that  makes 
changes  by  introducing  novelties. 

INNOXIOUS,  in-nftk'ahos,  a.  Free  from 
mischievous  effect* :  pure  from  crimes. 

INNOXIOUSLY,  in-nftk'ah&s-le,  ad.  Harm- 
lessly. 

INNOXIOUSNESS,  m-nok'ahua-nea,  *. 
Harmlessness. 

INNUENDO,  m-na4o'do,  t.  An  oblique 
hint. 

INNUMERABLE,  in-nn'mQr4-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  counted  for  multitude.   _ 

INNUMERABLY,  in-nn'mor-i-ble,  ad. 
Without  number. 

INNUMEROUS,  in-nufefir-Qs,  a.  557.  Too 
many  to  be  counted. 

To  INOCULATE,  m-oVku-late,  e.  a.  To 
propagate  any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into 
another  stoca,  to  practise  inoculation}  to. 
yield  a  bud  to  another  stock. 

INOCULATION,  in-ak-ko-la'ahnn,  a.  In- 
oculation is  practised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone 
fruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jasmines ;  the 
practice  of  transplanting  the  small-pox,  by  in- 
fusion of  the  matter  from  ripened  pustules  into 
the  veins  of  the  uninfected. 

INOCULATOR,  In-ok'ko-la-tar,  *.  One  thai 
practises  the  inoculation  of  trees ;  one  who- 
propagates  the  small- pox  by  inoculation.  5C1. 

INODOROUS,  m-o'dor-ns,  a.  SI4.  Want- 
ing scent,  not  affecting  the  nose. 

INOFFENSIVE,  k4f-fen'mV,  a.  158. 
Giving  no  scandal,  giving  no  provocation; 

S'vitignopain,  causing  no  terror ;  harmless, 
itoeent.— See  Of$ntive» 

INOFFENSIVELY,  m-of-fin'slv-le,  ad. 
Without  appearance  of  harm,  without  harm. 

INOFFENSIVENESS,  fa-6f-fen'siv-nes,  #. 
Harmlessness. 

INOFFICIOUS,  ln-of-itsh'4s,  a.  857.  Not 
civil,  not  attentive  to  the  Accommodation  of 
others.— See  Officious. 

INOPINATE,  fa-ope-nate,  a.  01.  Not 
expected. 

INOPPORTUNE,  In-op-por-tune',  a.  Un- 
seasonable, inconvenient. 

INORDINARY,  in-oYde-ni-se,  *.  168.  Ir- 
regularity, disorder. 

INORDINATE,  ta-cVde-nate,  a.  01.  Ir~ 
regular,  disorderly,  deviating  from  right. 

INORDINATELY.  m-oVd£nate-le,  ad.  Ir- 
regularly, not  rightly. 

INORDINATENESS,  in-or<de.nate-nes,  s. 
Want  of  regularity,  intemperance  of  any  kind. 

INORDIN AnO W,  Mr-d^nA/sh An,  *.  Ir- 
regularity, deviation  from  right 

INORGANICAL,  ro-or-gin'e-kil,  a.  Void 
of  organs  or  instrumental  parts. 

To  INOSCULATE,  ra-eVko-late,  e.  n.  To 
unite  by  apposition  or  contact. 

INOSCULATION.  ro4s-kn-la«ion,  a . 
Union  by  conjunction  of  the  extremities. 

INQUEST,  mtfkwent,  a.  408.  Judicial  in- 
quiry or  examination ;  a  jory  who  are  sum- 
moned to  iuquire  into  any  matter,  and  give  in 
their  opinion  upon  oath;  inquiry,  searcn,  study. 


INLY,  inle,  ad.   Interiotir,  internal,  secret. 

INMATE,  infrate,*.  Inmates  are  tbose 
that  are  admitted  to  dwell  for  their  money 
jointly  with  another  man. 

INMOST,  iv/most,  a.  Deepest  within,  re- 
motest from  the  surface.  • 

INN,  In,  a.  A  bouse  of  entertainment  for 
travellers ;  a  house  where  students  are  board- 
ed and  taught 

To  INN,  fa,  a.  a.  To  take  np  temporary 
lodging. 

To  INN,  fa,  v.  a.  To  boose,  to  pnt  under 
cover. 

INNATE, innate', 01.) a.    Inborn,  ingene*. 

INNATED,in-na't2d?j[  rate,  natural,  not 
superadded,  not  adscititious. 

INNATENESS,  in-nate'nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  innate. 

INNAVIGABLE,  fo-naVve-gi-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  passed  by  sailing. 

INNER,in'nor,  e.08.  Interiour,  not  outward. 

INNERMOST,  ranflr-mcot,  a.  Remotest 
from  tlie  outward  part. 

INNHOLDER,  in%ol-dnr,  a.  A  mail  who 
keeps  an  inn. 

INNINGS,  in'nings,  a.  410.  Lands  recover, 
ed  from  the  Sea.  ' 

INNKEEPER,  nVkeep-ir,  a.  One  who 
keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  for  entertain- 
ment of  travellers. 

INNOCENCE,  frno-sinse,  1  a.  Purity  from 

INNOCENCY.fa'no-seW,  $  injurious  ac- 
tion, untainted  integrity ;  freedom  from  guilt 
imputed:  harmlessness,  innoxiousness ;  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of. 
weakness. 

INNOCENT,  in'no-s&nt,  a.  Pore  from  mis- 
chief; free  from  any  particular  guilt;  uiiburt- 
ful,  harmless  in  effects. 

INNOCENT,  k'no-sent,  a.    One  free  from 
'  guilt  or  harm  ;  a  natural,  mi  idiot. 

INNOCENTLY,  in'no-s&Me,  ad.  Without 
guilt ;  with  simplicity,  with  silliness  or  impru- 
dence ;  without  hart. 

INNOCUOUS,  in-nok'ku-os,  e.    Harmless 

INNOCUOUSLY,     m-noVkQ-as-le1,     ed. 

Without  mischievous  effects. 
INNOCUOUSNESS,  b-n6kVu-us-neJ,  s. 

Harmlessness. 
lb  INNOVATE,  fatoo-vate*  c.  a.  01.    To 
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INQUIETUDE,  fo-kwie-tade, a     »ietart. 

ed  state,  want  of  quiet,  attack  on  the  quiet. 
To  INQUINATE,  foglLwe-nate,  ».  a.    To 

pollute,  to  corrupt. 
INQUINATION, kgkw^n^Bhftn, «.  Cor. 

roption,  pollution. 
IXQUIRABLE,  b-kwfrm-bl,  a.     That  ef 

which  inquisition  or  inquest  may  he  made. 
To  INQUIRE,  fe-kwW,  v.  ».  To  ask  qnes- 
-  thms,  to  make  starch,-  to  exert  curiosity  on  any 

occasion ;  to  make  examination. 

tT  K>.  Hares  vary  Jnstly  ataerves,  mat  fa  tUs 
word,  and  all  Its  derivatives,  Dr.  Joans**  has  prafsr. 
rad  the  Lena  etymology.  Asftrfra,  to  the  French  em- 
querir,  contrary  to  what  ha  has  done  with  respect  to 
entire;  and  that  enquire  should  remain  If  wa  allow 


To  INQUIRE*  in-kwW.  e.  a.  To  ask 
•bout,  to  seek  out,  as,  he  inquired  the  way. 

INQUIRER,  ia-kwl'iur,  a.  96.  Searcher, 
examiner,  one  curious  and  inquisitive;  one 
who  interrogates,  one  who  questions. 

INQUIRY,  fa-kwW,  s,  Interrogate, 
search  by  question ;  examination,  search. 

StQOTSmON,  fog-kwe-zisb/ftn, s.  Judi- 
cial inquiry  ;  examination,  discussion;  So. 
law,  a  manner  of  proceeding,  in  matters  crhrii-* 
nal,  by  the  office  of  the  jutfee;  the  court  esta- 
blished in  some  countries  for  the  detection  of 
heresy.  410. 

INQUISITIVE,  fn-kwVe-tlr,  a.    Carious, 
.  busy  to.  search,  active  to  pry  into  any  thing.    , 

INQUISITIVELY,  fcHtwi**e-t!v4fe,  aeV 
Willi  curiosity,  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

INQUISIHVENE8S,  in-kwk'ae.tiv-iiea,  a. 
Curiosity,  diligence  to  pry  into  things  hidden. 

Ef  QUISITOR,  fo-lnrfrzktar, «.  106.    One 
•  who  examines  judicially ;    an  officer  in  the 
courts  of  inquisition. 

To  INRAIL,  ln-rale', «.  a.  To  endow  with 
rails. 

INROAD,  In'rede,  a.  Incursion,  sudden  and 
desultory  invasion. 

INSANABLE,  In-aan/i-bl,  a.  Incurable, 
irremediable. — See  Sonmbk. 

INSANE,  m-aine',  a.    Mad,  making  mail. 

INSATIABLE,  ln*a'ahe4-bl,  a.  Greedy  be. 
yond  measure,  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

INSATIABLENESS,  k^a'ahM^bl-itb,  a. 
Greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

INSATIABLY,  in-ak'she-l-ble^  ad.  WHh 
greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

INSATIATE,  innm'abe-ate.  a.  91,  043. 
Greedy  go  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

INSATURABLE,  fc-sltah'u-ri-bl,  a.  4fil. 
Not  to  be  glutted,  not  to  be  filled. 

To  INSCRIBE,  h-okrtbe',  v.  a.  lb  write  on 
any  thing,  it  is  generally  applied  to  something 
'  written  on  a  monument ;  to  mark  any  thing 
with  writing ;  to  assign  to  a  patron  without  a 
formal  dedication ;  to  draw  a  figure  within 
another. 

INSCRIPTION,  in-akrVahfe,  a.  Some- 
thing written  ordigeaved ;  fide;  caaangnment 
of  a  book  to  a  patron  witnont  a  formal  dedi- 
cation. 

INSCRUTABLE,1n-«krn'tl-bl,  a.  Unsearch- 
able, net  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  study. 

To  INSCULP,  In-skWp',  v.  a.  To  engrave 
to  out.      

INSCUIVPTUHE,  ra*k4ytahure,  $.  401. 
Any  thing  engraved. 
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To  INSEAM,  sn^aeme7,  e.  a.  Tb  impreee  ur 
mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

INSECT,  nVeefct,  a.  Isaacs*  are  so  called 
from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  budese, 
whereby  they  are  cut  into  two  parts,  which 
are  joined  together  by  a  small  ligature,  as  we 
tee  in  wasps  and  common  flies;  any  thing 
small  or  contemptible. 

INSECT  ATOR  jja-ajk-ta'tir,  a.  166.  0«a> 
that  persecutes  or  harasses  wub  pursuit* 

INSBCTILE,  itveak'Ul,  4,  140.  HaFing  the 
nature  of  insects. 

INSECTOLOGER,  iWafeftol'o-jir,  #.  518. 
One  who  studies  or  describes  insects. 

INSECURE,  in-se-kure',  «.  Not  secure, 
not  confident  of  safety  ;  not  safe. 

INSECURITY,  fci-ae-ka're-te,  a.  Uncer- 
tainty, want  of  reasonable  confidence ;  waiit 
«fss/ety,danjw,haxard. 

INSEMINATION,  fo-sim-e-na'shfa,  s. 
The  act -of  scattering  seed  an  ground. 

INSENSATE,  ta-ajn'alte,  a.  91.  $tnpid, 
wanting  thought,  wanting  sensibility. 

INSENSIBILITY,  In-aeW-bil 'e-te,  $.  In- 
ability to  perceive;  stupidity,  daineta  of 
mental  perception ;  torpor,  dulness  of  corpo- 
real sense. 

INSENSIBLE,  h-emi'ae-bl,  a.  405.  sniper, 
ceprible,  not  discoverable  by  the  senses, 
slowly  gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  either  mental 
or  corporeal j  void  of  emotion  or  affection. 

INSENSIBLENESS,  fe-een'si-bl-iiif.  a. 
Absence  of  perception,  inability  to  perceive. 

INSENSIBLY,  in-aen'ee-ble,  <uL  Imper- 
ceptibly, in  such  a  manner  as  is  npt  discover- 

'  ed  by  the  senses ;  by  slow  degrees  ;  without 
mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

INSEPARABtoTY,m.slp-p|r4-bil^.te,  1 

INSEPARABLENESS,  m-aip'imr-kW- S 

s.   The  quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be  se- 
vered or  divided. 
INSEPARABLE,  k-slp,pir4-bl;  a.    Not 
to  be  disjointed,  united  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 

INSEPARABLY7fa-eVl^-tal&>      «*• 

With  indissoluble  anion. 

To  INSERT,  m-slrtf,  v.  a.     To  place  lit  or 

among  other  things. 
INSERTION,  fo-seVahftn,  a.    The  act  of 

placing  any  thing  in  or  among  other  matter  ; 

the  thing  inserted. 

INSERVV  ln-8«rV,  v.  a.  To  bo  of  we  to 
an  end.  ' 

INSER  VTENT,  In-aVvi-Snt,  a.  Conducive, 

of  use  to  an  end. 
To  INSHELL,  in-ahei',  v.  a.    To  hide  in  a 

shelL 
To  INSHIP,  la-ahlp;« ♦«•    To  abut  in  a 

shin,  to  stop,  to  embark. 
ToWSHBSJSByl^&0',^a.  XaancJoao 
*  in  a  shrine  or  precjon*  case. 
INSIDE,  inside,  a.     Injkerioax  pari,  part  - 

within. 
INSIDIATOR,  m-ald-e-ttSr,  a.  166.    One 

who  lies  in  vak, 
INSIDIOUS.  Tn-ald'e-Sa,  or  ln-sld'je~us, 

493,  Wk   iSl/^ifiiisnventive*  W\gv*  «p  1 

trap,  treacherous. 
INSmiOUSCY,  t-stte^a-tt,  «e\  lAaaly 

and  treacherous  maimer,  with  maiicjojis,a/ii0ce 
INSIGHT,  in  site,  j.  Inspecbqo^a^p  viejr, 

knowledge  of  the  iuleflK>ur  parts. 
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INSIGNIFICANCY,  fa-elg-nirie-kaMe,  j 
s.  Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  terms ;  un* 
unporia<ice.  „      ,     •      .     a 

INSIGNIFICANT,  ?n-stg-nJra-k4ni,  a. 
Waatitlg  meaning)  voM  of  signification  f  un- 
important, wanting  weight,  ineffectual. 

INSIGNIFICANTLY,  iu-aigH^-klat-le, 
ad.  Without  meaning  ;  without  importance 
or  effect 

INSINCERE,  fc-sWre', «.  Not  what  be 
appears,  not  hearty,  diteenibuwg,  eufanaJel  j 
not  sound,  eowupted. 

INSINCERITY,  Ja-sWtteVt-te,  #.  Dissimu- 
lation, want  af  truth  or  fidelity. 

TV>  IN8INEW,  fo-sinae,  o.  o.  To  strengthen, 

to  COtlfrfW. 

INSINUANTjUMtonn-an*,*,  Having  the 
iM>wer  to  gain  favour. 

To INSINUATE,  to-snVnu-ke,  e.o.  Tola- 
traduce  any  thing  gently.;  te  push  gently  into 
favour  or  regard,  commonly  with  the  racipro* 
oal  ManoQti *,  1©  hirli,  to  imparl  directly  j  te 
iiiawJ,te  ftnruse  gently. 

To  INSINUATE*  In-ein'nQ-ate,  a.  *.  To 
wheedle,  to  gain  oil  the  aJeoitona  by  gentle 
degreet ;  to  steel  into  imperceptibly;  to  he 
touveyedwiaevsibly ;  to  enfold*  to  wreathe, 
to  wind.  „      „         , 

1NSINU  ATiDtf,  fa^m-nu-a'shoa,  #.  The 
power  of  pleasing  or  striding  upon  the  affections 

INSINU ATIVE,  iavsfa'no-a-tiv,  a.  Stealing 

on  the  affections. 
INSINU  ATOR,  ?nvain'au-Uor,  *.  166, 621. 

He  that  insinuates. 
INSIPID,  fn-atp'ptd,  a.  Without  taste ;  with- 

oat  spirit,  without  pathos ;  hat,  dull,  heavy. 
INSIPIDITY,  fa-se-jrld'e-tk    ?  s.     Want  I 
INSIPIDNESS,  fo-sTp'pld-nle,  j    of  taste ; 

want  of  life  or  spirit. 
INSIPIDLY,   fe-sip'pld-le,   ad.     Without 

taste,  dully. 

INSIPIENCE,  m-slpe-lnse,  «.  Folly, 
want  of  understanding. 

To  INSIST,  fa-skf,  t».  n,    To  stand  or  vest 
apon ;  not  to  recede  from  terms  or  assertions, 
'  to  persist  .in ;  to  dwell  upon  in  discourse. 

INSISTENT,  m-snVtittt,  w.    Resting  upon 

any  thing. 
INSITION,  k-slsh'on,  t.    The  insertion  or 

ingraftment  of  one  branch  into  another.  ■  flee 

■■ m  Yaaiuej  attjaMMa 

INSI8TUREL  fo-sk'tshure,  *.  461.  This 
word  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify  constan- 
cy or  regularity.  ^ 

INSITIENCY,  fo-iWe-ln-se,  *,  Exemp- 
tion from  thirst ;  applied  to  a  camel,  that  can 
travel  long  over  dry  desert!  without  drinking. 

To  INSNABE,  fa-snare',  t>.  a.    To  intrap, 
•  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare    to  inveigle ; 

to  intangle  in  difficulties  or  perplexities. 
INSN  A  RER,Tn-sna'ror,*.98.He  tbatinaaares 

INS0CIABLE,  fo-so'ihM-bl,  a.  405. 
Averse  from  conversation  j  incapaave  of  con- 
nexion or  onion.       . 

INSOBRIETY,  in-so-brVeVte,  #.  Dntnken. 
nest,  want  of  sobriety. 

TorNSOlATE,fo'*o-late,t>.o.01.  To  dry 
In  the  sun,  to  expose  to  the  acuen  of  the  tun. 

INSOLATION,  tn-so-la'ahun,  «.  Exposi- 
tion te  the  sunt 


INSOLENCE,  frs*4&isB,     }#.  Pride  ei> 
1NSOLENCY,  In'so-len-sV,    )     erted     in 

contemptuous  and  overbearing  treatment  of 

others ;  petulant  contempt. 
INSOLENT,  InteVlent,  «.    Contemptuous 

of  others,  haughty,  overbearing. 

INSOLENTLY,  !n'so-lfat-lc,  ad.  With  cob. 
tempt  of  others,  haughtily,  rudely. 

INSOLV  ABLE,  m-eel'vi-M,  a.  Such  as  ad- 

mits  of  no  solution  or  explication ;  that  cannot 

be  pekU*— -Sea  SotooM* 
ENSOLUBLE,  L^oMo-M,  a.  405.    Not  to 

be  dissolved  or  separated. 
INSOLVENT,  nv-iorv&it,  a.  Unable  to  pay. 
INSOLVENCY,  kseTviii-ae,  *.    InabUity 

la  nay  debts. 

INSOMUCH,'  in-eo-mntsh',  coaj.  S58.  So 
that,  to  such  a  degree  that. 

ToINSPiTCT^to^pekt',*.*.  To  look  into 
by  waycf  eseminaafoa* 

INSPECTION,  fe^pek^ftn,  *.  Pryhag 
examination,  narrow  and  dose  survey  ;  super- 
intendence, presiding  care. 

INSPECTOR,  faujeVtor, «.  166.  A  prying 

examiner  ;  a  superintendent. 
INSPERSION,  fa-fpeVahun,  s.    A  sprin- 
kling. 
To  INSPHEBE,  fa-sfere',  v.  a.    To  place 

in  aa  orb  or  sphere. 
INSPIXU3l£,  k-ipVrl-bl,  a.   Which  may 

be  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 
INSPIRATION,  fa-spe-raahnn,  t.  The  act 

of  drawing  in  the  breath  ;  the  act  of  breathing 

into  any  thing ;  infusion  of  ideas  into  the 

mind  by  a  superior  power. 
To  INSPIRE,  m-iphV,  «.*.    To  draw  in , 

the  breath, 
to  INSPIRE,  fa-aplre7,  o.  a.    To  breathe 
.    into,  to  iufuae  into  the  mind  ;  to  animate  by  . 

supernatural  infusion ;  to  draw  in  with  me 

breath. 

INSPIR£R,m-ftpr*rinv.96.  He  that  inspire*. 

To  INSPIRIT,  in-epirlt,  r.  a.  To  animate,  to 
actuate,  to  fill  with  life  and  vigour. — SeeSpmr, . 

To  INSPISSATJrt,  In-spfrsTte,  v.  d.  To 
thicken,  to  make  iImck. 

INSPIS8ATION,  Tn^pls-saahun,  *.  The 
actof  amking  «u_>  liquid  thick. 

INSTABILITY,  fa-sri-bfre-te,  s.  Incon- 
stancy, vicklhiesa,  auitanilitv  of  op'nuon  or 
emidoot. 

INSTABLE,  avrtta/fti,  a.40S.  Inconstant, 
chmaiing. 

To  INSTALL,  In-stlll',  r.  a.  84,  406.    TV 
advance  to  any  rank  or  office-,  hv  plating  in 
the  seat  Or  stall  proper  to  that  condition. 

INSTALLATION.  fa-Gtal-Ia'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  eiving  visible  |  osse»sii>n  <>f  a  rauk  or 

.  office,  by  placing  in  the  fin^ier  aeaL 

INSTALMENT,   fa-stiirmlnt,  t.    The  wet 

.  of  instating.;  the  seat  in  whioh  one  is  install* 
ed :  paymenu  made  at  different  times. 

INSTANCE,  in'stanse.  7*.     Importunity, 

INSTANCY,  feWn-ei,  5  urgency,  solici- 
tation ;  motive,  influence,  pressing  argument} 
proseootion  •  or  ppocess  of  a  -suit ;  example, 
document. 

To  INSTANCE,  In'sttnse,  v.  a.     To  give  or 
.  off?  an  example. 

INSTANT,  In  stint,  a.  Pressing,  urgent s, 
immediate,  withoutaaw  time  intervening,  pro* 
tent ;  quick,  without  delay, 
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INOT  ANT,  infatftnt,  *.  Instant  U  such  a  part 
of  duration  wherein  we  perceive  no  succes- 
sion ;  the  present  or  current  month. 
INSTANTANEOUS,  In-stAn-ta'ne-ifl,  «. 
Done  in  an  instant,  acting  at  once  without 
any  perceptible  succession* 
INSTANTANEOUSLY,fo^tafl-d'ne-fis-l£, 

ad.    In  an  indivisible  point  of  time* 
INSTANTLY,  In'atAnt-te,  ad.  Immediately, 
without  any  perceptible  intervention  of  time ; 
with  argent  importunity. 
To  INSTATE,  fa-state', ».  a.  01.  To  place 
in  a  certain  rank  or  condition ;  to  invest  Ob- 
solete. 
INSTAURATION,  m-Btiw-ra'ahin,  *.  Re- 
storation, reparation,  renewal. 
INSTEAD,  m-ew,pr«y.  884.     In  room  of, 
in  place  of;  equal  to. 

ty  A  corrupt  pronnndatlno  of  this  word  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  capful*  as  If  it  were  written  fawfW.  This 
is  aot  only  a  departure  from  the  true  soaad  of  the  diph- 
thong, which  is  never  pronounced  like  i  short,  bnt  it 
is  toting  its  relation  to  the  substantive  stead  and  the 
adjectives  steady,  steadfast,  &c. 

To  INSTEEP,  in-steep',  v.  a.  To  soak,  to 
macerate  in  moisture ;  to  lay  under  water. 

INSTEP,  fn'stlp, s .  The  upper  part  of  the 
foot  where  it  j»iius  to  the  leg. 

INSTIGATE,  in'ste-gite,  v.  a.  To  urge  to 
111,  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime* 

INSTIGATION,  m-ste-gk'shnn,  t .  Incite- 
ment to  a  crime,  encouragement,  impulse  to  ill. 

INSTIGATOR,  fa'ste-ga-tftr, «.  521.  Inciter 

•to  ill. 
To  INSTIL,  fa-8tll',  r.  a.     To  infuse  by 

drops ;  to  insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly 

into  the  mind,  to  infuse. 
INSTILLATION,  in-sill-la'shan, «.  The  act 

of  pooriug  in  by  drops ;  the  act  of  infusing 

slowly  into  the  mind  ;  the  thing  infused. 
INSTINCT  Jn-adngkr,  a.  Moved,  animated. 
INSTINCT,  k'stfnckt,  s.  494.     The  power 

which  determines  the  will  of  brutes ;  a  desire 

or  aversion  in  the  mind  not  determined  by 

reason  or  deliberation. 
INSTINCTIVE.  In-stfngk'tir,  a.     Acting 

wjjimat  the  application  or  choice  of  reason. 
INalfNCTIVELY.  k-stmgktiv-le,  ad.  By 

instinct,  by  flic  call  of  nature. 
To  INSTTTOTE,  fa'ste-tute,  e.  a.  To  fix,  to 

establish,  to  appoint,  to  enact,  to  settle ;  to 

educate,  to  instruct,  to  form  by  instruction. 
INSTITUTE,  hfete-tote,  *.      Established 

law,  settled  order ;  precept,  maxim,  principle.' 

INSTITUTION,  fa-ate-to'shon,  *.    Act  of 

.  establishing;  establishment,  settlement;  po- 
sitive law ;  education. 

INSTITUTIONARY,  m-st4-to/shon-lr-e, «. 
512.  Elemental,  containing  the  first  doctrines 
or  principles  of  doctrine. 

INSTITUTIST,  m'ste-tu-tist,  t .  Writer  of 
institutes,  or  elemental  instructions. 

INSTTTUTOR,  fa'ste-tn-t&r,  *.  166.  An 
establishes  one  who  settles ;  instructor,  edu- 
cator. 5fl.        • 

To  INSTOP,  fa-stop',  v.  a.  To  close  np,  to 
stop. 

To  INSTRUCT,  fa-strukt',  v.  a.  To  teach, 
to  form  by  precept,  to  form  authoritatively ; 
to  model,  to  form. 

INSTRUCTED  in-struk'tttr,  #.  96.  A  teach- 
er,  an  institutes 
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INSTRUCTION,  In^trfik'ahon,  s.  The  act  of 
teaching,  information;  precepts  conveying 
knowledge  ;  authoritative  information,  man- 
date. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  In-strik'tir,  a.  167.  Con- 
veying knowledge. 

INSTRUMENT,  frstrkment,  «.  A  tool 
used  for  any  work  or  purpose ;  a  frame  con- 
structed so  as  to  yield  harmonious  sounds ;  a 
writing  containing  any  contract  or  order ;  the 
agent  or  mean  of  any  thing ;  one  who  acts 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

INSTRUMENTAL,  fa*tra-mcVta1,  a.  Con- 
ducive as  means  to  some  end,  organical  ;  act- 
ing to  some  end,  contributing  to  some  purpose, 
helpful ;  consisting  not  of  voices,  but  instru- 
ments ;  produced  oy  instruments  not  vocal. 

INSTRUMENTALITY,  ra-stri-men-tll'e- 
te? «.  Subordinate  agency,  agency  of  any 
thing  as  means  to  an  end. 

INSTRUMENT  ALLY,  fa-stro-meWtiU, 
ad.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means 
to  an  end. 

IN8TRUMENTALNESS,  in-strn-meVtil- 
nes,  s.    Usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

INSUFFERABLE,  fa-suf fftr4-bl,  c  Into- 
lerable, insupportable,  intense  beyond  endu- 
rance ;  detestable,  contemptible. 

INSUFFERABLY,  m-sMurXble,  ad.  To 
a  decree  beyond  endurance. 

INSUFFICIENCE,  fa-sfif-ftsh'ense,    \ 

INSUFFICIENCY,  ln-suf.flsh'en-se,  J  *" 
Inadequateness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

INSUFFICIENT.  fa-auf-ilsh'ent, «.  Inade- 
quate to  any  end,  use,  or  purpose,  wanting 
abilities. 

INSUFFICIENTLY,  fa-sfcrtsn/ent-le,  ad. 
With  want  of  proper  ability. 

INSUFFLATION,  ra-aaf4a'ahon,  s.  The 
act  of  breathing  upon. 

INSULAR,  fa'shu-llr,  461.)  a.  Belonging  to 

INSULARY,  Insho-lir-e,   V  an  island. 

INSULATED,  fa'aho-la-tid,  «.  Not  con- 
tiguous ou  any  side. 

INSULSE,  m-e&W,  a.  Bull,  insipid,  heavy. 

INSULT,  fa'solt,  s.  492.  The  act  of  leaping 
upon  anv  thing  :  act  of  insolence  or  contempt. 

To  INSULT,  fa-e&ltV  v.  a.  To  treat  with  in- 
solence or  contempt;  to  trample  upon,  to 
triumph  over. 

INSULTER,  fa-sulfur,  s.  96.  One  who 
treats  anotlier  with  insolent  triumph. 

INSULTINGLY,  fa-aultlng-le,  ad.  With 
contemptuous  triumph. 

INSUPERABILITY,  w-a<U&4-b!l'e-te,#. 
The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

INSUPERABLE,  fa-su'p&-*-bl,  a.  Invin- 
cible, insurmountable. 

ty  This  word  Is  frequently,  bat  very  Incorrectly, 
pronounced  as  if  wriuen  instotftrabte.  The  *  is 
never  aspirated,  when  the  accent  is  o*  the  saceeediag 
vowel,  bat  In  sure,  sugar,  ami  their  compound*.— 
See  Principle*,  Noe.  4*4,  455, 4CC— See  Superabie. 

INSUPERABLENESS,  fa-au^er-i-bl-ne*, 
.  s.     Invincibleness,  impossibility  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 
INSUPERABLY,  fa-»frpSr4-ble,  ad.    In- 
vincibly, insurmountably, 

INSUPPORTABLE,  h-slp-por'ti-bl,  c. 
Intolerable,  insufferable,  not  to  ue  endured. 

INSUPPQRTABLENESS,    to-sap-por-UU 
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INTEMPERANCE,  fa-t2m'plr-anse,   I 
INTEMPERANCY,  in-tlmfer-aW,  j 


bl-oes,  «.    Insufferableness,  the  state  of 

being  beyond  endurance. 
INSUPPORTABLY,  m-sop-por'ti.ble,  ad. 

Beyond  endurance. 
INSURMOUNTABLE,  fn-sir-moun'ta-bl,  a. 

*05.    Insuperable,  not  to  be  sot  over. 
INSURMOUNTABLY,  k-sir-moun'tl-ble, 

ad,    Livincibly,  unconquerably. 
INSURRECTION,    m-sur-rek'shun,  «.    A 

seditious  rising,  *  rebellious  commotion. 
INSUSURRATION,   m-sa-sur-ru'shun,   «. 

The  act  of  whispering. 
INTACTLBLE,  in.tik1te.bl,  a.  405.     Not 

perceptible  to  the  touch. 
INTAGLIO,  in-tal'y6,  8.  888.    Anything 

that has  figures  engraved  on  it. 
INTASTABLE,  in-tktA-bl,  ad.    Not  rais- 
ing any  sensation  in  the  organs  of  taste. 
INTEGER,  frte-jir,  *.  98.    The  whole  of 

any  thing. 
INTEGRAL, forte-gift, a.  Whole;  applied 

to  a  thing,  considered  as  com  prising  all  its 

constituent  parts  ;  uninjured,  complete,  not 

defective,  not  fractional,   not   broken  into 

fractions. 
INTEGRAL,  In'te-gral,  s.  SOS.    The  whole 

made  up  of  parts. 
INTEGRITY,  in.tejg'gre-te,  $.     Honesty, 

oneorruptness ;  punty,  genuine  nnadulterate 

state  ;  entireties*. 
INTEGUMENT,  Mlg/gn-ment.  $.     Any 

thing  that  covers  or  envelops  another. 
INTELLECT,  In'rll-l&t,  $.     The  intelli- 
gent  mind,  the  power  of  understanding. 


The 


INTELLECTION,  m-til-lek 

act  of  understanding. 
INTELLECTIVE,  fo-tll-l^k'tiv,  a.  Haying 

power  to  understand.    ,     , 
INTELLECTUAL,  nvtli-leVtshn-a1!,  a.  461. 

Relating  to  the  understanding,  belonging  to 

the  mind,  transacted  by  the  understanding  ; 

Ccceived  by  the  intellect,  not  the  senses; 
ving  the  power  of  understanding. 
INTELLECTUAL,     m-teMeVuh64l,     $. 

Intellectual  understanding,  mental  powers  or 

faculties. 
INTELLIGENCE,  in-telle-jense,  U.  Com- 
INTELUGENCY.hvtlll^ien-^,}    merce 

of  mtbrmallon,  notice,  mutual  communication ; 

commerce  of  acquaintance,  terms  on  which 

men  live  one  with  another :   spirit,  unbodied 

mind  ;   understanding,  skill.-  m 
INTELLIGENCER^-tille-jIn-sor,  s.  98. 

One  who  sends  or  conveys  news,  one  who 

gives-notice  of  private  or  distant  transactions. 
nfTELIJGENt,iii-aia^j&it,a.  Knowing, 

instructed,  skilful;  giviug  information. 
INTELUGENTIAL,  fn-tll-U-jen'shAl,  a. 

Consisting  of  unbodied  mind;   intellectual, 

exercising  understanding.      „         .    .  . 
INTELLIGIBILITY,     in-Ol-le-je-bile-te, 

g.    Possibility  to  be  understood. 
INTELLIGIBLE,  fo-tette-jt-bl, a.     To  be 

conceived  by  the  understanding. 
INTELLIGIBLE  NESS,  m-teWe-je-bl-nie, 

i.  Possibility  to  be  understood,  perspicuity. 
INTELLIGIBLY,  fctllle-je-ble,  ad.    So 

as  to  be  understood,  clearly,  plainly. 
INTEMERATE,  fn-temer-ate,  a.  91.    Un- 
defined, unpolluted.  .  _ 
INTEMPERAMENT,  hvt4m'p&r4-ment,  $. 

Bad  constitution. 
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Want  of  temperance,  want  of  moderation, 
excess  in  meat  or  drink. 

INTEMPERATE,  ra-teWplr-ate,  d.  91.  Im- 
moderate  in  appetite,  excessive  in  meat  or 
drink ;  pas&iooate, ungovernable,  without  rule. 

INTEMPERATELY,  fo-am'p2r-ate-le,  ad. 
With  breach  of  the  laws  of  temperance ;  im- 
moderately, excessively* 

INTEMPERATENESS,fo-tiVpeVJ^-nl8, 
s.    Want  of  moderation. 

INTEMPERATURE,  k-teWplr-ft-tore,  9. 
Excess  of  some  quality. 

To  INTEND,  k-tend'  v.  a.  To  mean,  to 
design. 

INTENDANT,  In-tfn'dant,  s.  An  officer 
of  the  highest  class,  who  oversees  any  particu- 
lar allotment  of  the  publick  business. 

INTENDMENT,  m-tlnd'ment,  s.  Intention, 
design. 

To  INTENERATE,  in-teo'ner-atc,  v.  a.  564. 
To  make  tender,  to  soften. 

INTENERATION,  in-teWr-a'ahta,  s. 
The  act  of  softening  or  making  tender. 

INTENIBLE,  In-ten'e-bl,  a.  405.  That  can- 
not hold. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  from  Shake- 
speare, who  formed  it  as  if  derived  from  the  Latia : 
bat,  as  that  language  has  no  nearer  relation  to  it  than 
tamo,  It  most  be  derived  from  the  Trench  tenable, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  been  compoauoed  of  fe» 
and  tenibU,  as  Dr.  Johnson  tells  as,  becaose  there  is 
no  sack  word.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  written  In- 
tenable. 

INTENSE,  In-teW,  a.    Raised  to  a  high 

degree,  strained,  forced  ;    vehement,  ardent ; 

kept  on  the  stretch,  anxiously  attentive. 
INTENSELY,  in-teWje,  ad.    To  a  great 

degree. 
INTENSENESS,  WteWnis,  #.  The  state 

of  being  affected  to  a  high  degree,  contrariety 

to  laxity  or  remission. 
INTENSION,  hvten'shftn,  #.    The  act  of 

forcing  or  straining  any  thing. 

INTENSIVE,  m-tln-sir,  a.  428.    Stretched 

or  increased  with  respect  to  itself;  intent, 

full  of  care. 
INTENSIVELY,  ?n-ten'siv-le,  ad.     To  a 
'  great  degree. 
INTENT,  ln-tinf ,  a.    Anxiously  diligent, 

fixed  with  close  application. 
INTENT,  in^tlnf,  0.    A  design,  a  purpose, 

a  drift,  meaning. 

INTENTION,  ta-teVshon,  $.  Design,  pur- 
pose ;  the  state  of  being  intense  or  strained.    . 

INTENTIONAL,  in-teu'shan-al,  a.  88. 
Designed,  done  by  design, 

INTENTIONALLY,  fa-On'shan-al-e,  ad. 
By  design,  with  fixed  choice ;  in  will,  if  not 
in  action. 

INTENTI VE.  in-tintlv,  a.  157  Diligently 
applied,  busily  attentive. 

INTENTIVELY,  in-t^ntiv-le,  *d.  With 
application,  closely. 

INTENTLY,  In-tentle,  ad.    With  close  at- 

tention,  with  close  application,  with  eager 

desire. 
INTENTNESS,  m-tlnfnes.  $.    The  stale 

of  being  intent,  anxious  application. 
To  INTER,  In-teV,  e.  a.    To  cover  under 

ground,  to  bury. 


INTERCALAR,  k-teVk4-lir>        U.     In- 
INTERCALARY, m-tir-airf-re,  J   serted 
out  of  the  common  order  to  preserve  the  equa- 
tion tf  time,  as  the  twenty-ninth  of  February, 
in  a  leap-year,  is  an  intercalary  day. 

\*f  All  our  orthocplsts  agree  In  placing  tt\e  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  intercalar  and  intercalate  j 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Ferry,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  and  EnCklc,  place  It  on  the  same  syllable  In 
inter calar*;  hot  Dr.  Kearick,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  third.  This  latter  pronunciation  is  cer- 
tainly more  agreeable  to  lae  ear ;  and  as  it  Is  derived 
from  the  Latin  intercaiarU,  a  word  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllables,  with  the  penultimate  long,  H  should 

sm  we  ought  te  etaee  the  aceent  en  the  same  sylla- 


ble in  the  English  word,  503 ;  bat  as  our  language 

ely  forbids  as  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a la  this 

termination,  518, 1  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 


absolutely  fori 
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KT £50  Kite  73,  Mr  77,  fall  83,  tit  81— mi  03,  mit  95— pioe  105,  pin  107— no  102,  move  164  , 

INTERCOSTAL,  in-tir-k6s'tal,  a.  Placed 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERCOURSE,  iirtfr-kone,  a.  Com- 
merce, exchange ;  communication: 

INTERCURRENCE,  fo-teW-kfrrenie,  *. 
Passage  between. 

INTERCURRENT,  fa-tfr-kifreat,  «.  Run- 
ning between. 

INTERDEAL,  fo-ter-dMe', «.  Traffick,  in- 
tercourse. 

To  INTERACT,  fo.ter-dkf ,  r.  a.  To  for- 
bid, to  prohibit?  to  prohibit  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  communion  with  the  chnrch. 

INTERDICT,  in'tfr-dikt,  a.  49t.  Prohibi- 
tion, prohibiting  decree  ;  a  papal  prohibition 
to  the  clergy  to  cekbratr  the  holy  offices. 

INTERDICTION,  in-tir^rlk'ahfci, a.  Pro. 
Mbition,  forbidding  decree ;  curse,  famine 
papal  interdict. 

INTERDICTORY,  n»teV^lk,t2r49  e.    Be- 
longing to  an  interdiction.  51&— Fur  ihto, 
tee  DemeMick. 
To  INTEREST,  iirter-4at»*. «.  X©  eoncem, 

to  affect,  to  give  share  in. 
INTEREST,  kteV-eat,  a.  Concern,  advan- 
tage, good  ;  influence  over  others  j  share,  fiart 
vn  any  thing,  participation ;  tegard  to  private 
profit ;  money  |>aid  tor  use,  usury  ;  any  ear- 
plot  *4 advantage. 
To  INTERFERE,  iB-ter-fere', «.  a.    T»  in- 
terpose,  to  intermeddle ;  to  clash,  to  oppose 
each  other. 
INTERFERENCE,  h-tir-ie'rejise,  f.    An 
interposing,  an  intermeddling. 
t3»  There  is  a  perfectly  new  proauodatloa  of  tbia 
word,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
which,  from  its  singularity,  bids  fair  for  a  reception 
among  the  minor  critics  hi  pronunciation,  especially 
when  there  are  at  first  sight  a  few  plausible  analogic* 
In  its  favour.    Why,  these  critics  will  say,  should  we 
not  prdnoonee  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  ante* 
penultimate  syllable,  as  well  as  conference,  defer- 
ence, preference,   inference,   and    circumference, 
which  it  is  evident  are  not  formed  from  oar  verbs  To 
confer,  defer,  4cc.  bat  from  the  Latin  confer  en*,  de- 
ferent, &cf    ft  may  be  auswered,  tbM,  as  there  is  no 
Latiu  verb  interfero,  then ,ls  not  the  same  reason  for 
accenting  this  word  on  the  'antepenultimate  syllable, 
as  there  Is  for  the  other  words :  and  therefore  forming 
interference  from  our  own  verb  To  interfere  seems 
preferable  to  the  forming  of  a  mongrel  Latin  word 
merely  to  avoid  a  forinative  or  our  own ;  eapoclnlly 
when  we  have  so  many  words  in  a  similar  termination 
deriving  their  seeent  from  the  verb :  as  defiance  fiom 
4tfu  i  reliance,  from  refy  ;  asntrance,  from  assure, 
ice.;  and,  even  in  this  termination,  condolence,  ii out 
condole  ;  and  why  not  interference  from  interfere  f 
EnrJck's  is  the  only  Dictionary  iu  which  I  have  found 
this  very  common  and  useful  word ;  but,  as  lit.  John, 
son  has  not  got  it,  thbomiasion  Is  easily  accoaoiad  lor. 

INTERFLUENT,    &>4fctu<<eiitJ    a.    ft)& 

Flowing  between. 
INTERPfJWJENT,  nvtMtyjfait, «.  Ship- 

4ng  between. 
INTERFUSED,  Wk-fiWd',  a.  W9.  Pour- 

ed  or  sag  tie  red  between. 
INTERJACBNCT,  k-wk-Jawfn-ei,  t .    The 

act  or  stabs  of  lying  between ;  the  thing  bning 

between.  •     -     «    • 

INTERJACENT,  to-tec-jas&rt,  a.  Inter- 
vening, lying  between. 
TOTERJECnON,fe-tlr-jek%lruii,  a.  A  wttt 
of  speech  that.discovers  the  mind  to  be  seised 
or  affected  vrrth  sortie  passion,  suoh  as  arose 
English*  Oh !  alas !  ah  1  intervention,  tnterpo- 
sitiori ;  aAef  seiiietou^  (seotp^  between.   . 

INTERIM,  In'ter-lni    g   564.    Meutisnt), 

intervening  time 


placelt  on  the  preceding  «yllable,.especially  as  the  ter 
urination  is  not  eodlweal,  5M,  and  therefore  does  ant 
require  the  accent  on  tueeonjqaeatve  part  of  the  word. 
See  Academy,  The  aceent  ou  the  third  syllable,  there- 
fore, as  itcJsshes  atltb  no  analogy,  and  isao  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  ougbt^n  my  opinlon,to  be  adopted. 

To  INTERCALATE;  fo-ieVki-late,  v.  a. 
To  insert  an  extraordinary  day. 

INTERCALATION,  in-tlr-kJUla'shun,  a. 
Insertion  of  day  s  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning' 

To  INTERCEDE,?n-ter-Beed',«ji.To  paas  be- 
tween ;  to  dedicate,to  act  between  two  parties. 

INTERCEDER,  In-ter-BeeMftr,  «.  *8.  One 
that  intercede*,  a  mediator. 

To  INTERCEPT,  h-ter.e}pt?,  c. «-  To  step 
and  seise  tn  the  way  ;  to  obstruct,  at  ont^at, 
to  stop  from  Heine  coarmuimuUud. 

INTERCEPTION,  in-tlr-sep'shto,  a.  Ob- 
struction, seizure  hy  the  way. 

INTERCESSION,  In-^r-^sh'^n,  a.  Medi- 
ation, interposition,  agency  between  two  par- 
ties, acency  in  the  c*u«e  of  another. 

INTERCESSOUR,?n-tir-8e«fafir,«.  Medi- 
ator, agent  between  two  parties  to  procure 
reconciliation.— See  Howatr, 

To  INTERCHAIN.  fo-teV-tshane',  v.  a.  To 
chain,  to  link  together. 

To  INTERCHANGE,  fo-t*r-tehanje',  e.  tu 
To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  soc- 
ccea  alternately. 

INTERCHANGE,  Vter-tshaBje,  a.  49*. 
Commerce,  permutation  of  commodities .;  al- 
ternate . succession ;  ro utual  .donation  and  re- 
ception. 

INTERCHANGEABLE,  fn-teV-tahan'ji-bl, 
a.  405.  Capable  of  being  interchanged ;  given 
and  taken  mutually ;  following  each  other  in 
alternate  succession. 

INTERCHANGEABLY,ln-leT4Bhaiij|.ble, 
od.  Aiteniately,  in  a  manner  whereby  each 
gives  and  receives. 

INTERCHANGEMENT,  k«ter-taliiaije,» 
mint,  8.    Exchange,  motnal  tranaference. 

INTERCTPIENT>-ter-fiip^4nt,s.  Aam- 
tercepting  power ;  something  that  causes  a 
stoppage.  , 

INTCRdSION,  in-tSr-fllzh'in,  s.  IiteY- 
ruptioti. 

To  INTERCLUDE,  faair-klade',  v.  n.  To 
shut  from  a  place  or  coarse  by  something  in- 
tervening. _     _  % 

WTERCLUSION,  ln-t2r4tloWin,  t .  Ob- 
struction, interception. 

•NTOb^OLUmilATION,  In^Jto-lom- 
ne-Vsh&nvis.  Tisesssaee  between  the ipillan. 

flbduNTfiRCOAiMOJal,  hndr-kfootefin,  v.+. 
To  feed  at  the  same  table. 

INTERCOMMUNITY,k.tlr-k6m-mu'n^U, 
a>  A  mutual  conunuiucation  or  community. 
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jlfcm,  attUsV  tube  1?I,  lib  1T2,  bill  US— d&  299— pound  ftl»-</<in  ICG,  this  4C9. 


ItlNTERJOIN,  hi4er$ok',  o.  «.  To  join 

mutually,  to  in  It  r  marry. 
INTERfOim,  fa-to/re-ftr, «.  Internal,  inaer, 

not  outward,  not  superficial. 
INTEKHNO  WLEI>GE7  i&,ter-iiwI4e4fc  a. 

Mutual  knowledge- 
TO  INTERLACE,  «vle*-IsW,  r.a.   To  ia- 

termix,  to  put  one  thing  within  another. 
SfTERLAPSE,  fa-tir-lApse', «.  The  flow  of 

time  between  any  two  events. 
IV  INTERLAR8,  fevt&r-lard',  v.  m.  To  mix 

meat  with  bacon  or  wit ;  to  interpose,  to  insert 

between ;  to  diversify  by  mix  tore. 
To  INTERLEAVE,  fo-tlr-leve',  v.  a.    To 

chequer  a   book  by  the  insertion  of  blank 

IMVAl 

To  INTERLINE,  fe-teV-lW,  «.  a.  fb  wriU 
in  alternate  lines;  to  correct  by  something 
written  between  the  lines. 

INTERLINEATION,  fe^eW-fin-e-a'ah&a,  *. 
Correction  made  by  writing  between  thelmea* 

To  INTERLINK,  fh-tir-tingV,  o.  a.  To 
connect  chains  one  to  another,  to  join  one  in 
another. 

INTERLOCUTTON,  fn-tlr-ld-ku'shfei,  a. 
Dralogoe,  interchange  of  speech ;  preparatory 
proceeding  in  taw. 

INTERLOCUTOR,ln-t2r-l(Jk,kft-tur,s.518. 
Dialogist,  one  that  talks  with  another. 

£T  So  great  is  She  tendency  of  oor  langaage  to  the 
ChaHweal  atcefct,  *kat  this  word,  thoagta  perfectly  La. 
Ow,  swd  b#r4ne  ta«  swJMilihnaai  u  long,  has  not  been 
•We  to  <prcs*)rte  the  accent  an  that  syllable.  Mr. 
Veres  h  the  otwy  enanepiat  wso  plaeea  the  acceat  on 
m,  Mr.  Saerimm,  Dr.  Jvtiason,  Dk.  Ash,  &>r.  Kcnrick, 
lu>. Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  nw/clay,  and  £ntlck}  accent 
~    aat«veii«MaMK«  •yttafele.    1  prefer  Mr.  Nares's 


INTERLOCUTORY.  fo-tlr-l6kltktor4, «. 
5iA.  Consisting  of  dialogue j  preparatory  to 
decision* 
ff  Mr  the  last «,  see  Damuttck. 

To  INTERLOPE,  fa-tfr-lope',  %  it.  To  ran 
between  parties,  and  intercept  tne  advantage 
that  case  should  gain  from  tlie  other. 

INTERLOPER,  fa-teV-hVp&r.  a.  98.  One 

who  runs  into  business  to  which  he  has  no 

sight 
INTERLVCENT,  k-teVli's&t,  a.  Shining 

between. 
lMTs^WJDE^n'ter-lud^JSoTrjctbMgplay- 

ed  at  the  intervals  of  festivity,  a  farce 
INTERLUENTCY,  fe-te>-to'&i-«±,  #.  Water 

fafferposited,  inter  position  of  a  flood. 
XNTERLUNAR,  k-tir-ltelr,        7  a.    Be- 
INTERLUNARY,  ln-tlr-lA*iAr4,  Jloagiag 

to  the  time  when  tlie  moon,  afoot  to  change, 

is  invisible. 

INTERMARRIAGE,  fo-ter-mirtteje,  a. 
90,274.  Marriage  between  two  fa roiMes, where 
each  takes  one  and  gives  another. 

To  INTERMARRY,  ln-tlr-m&r'r£,  r.  js.  To 
marry  some  of  each  family  with  the  other. 

To  INTERMEDDLE,  h-tef -mld'dl,  t>.  it. 
To  interpose  officiously. 

INT£RMEDDLER;in-ter-mld'dl-ir,  s.  One 
that  interposes  officiously. 

INTERMEMACY,  k-tea-me'de-i-ae,  or 
fe^eV-ta*ye-I^,  a.  Sit.  Interpositiolt,  in- 
tervention. 

INTERMEDIAL,  k-t&-me'de-al,  or  k-tfo- 
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xae'j£-Ai,  a,  204*  Intervening,  lying  be- 
tween, inter  venient. 

INTERMEDIATE,  k-tlr-me'de-ate,  a.  In- 
tervening, inlerp<Jsed. — See  Immediate. 

INTERMEDIATELY,  k-tSr-me'de-ate-Ie, 
tuL  376.  By  way  of  intervention. — See  Inane- 
diatt. 

INTERMENT,  k-tlrmlnt, «.  Burial,  sepul- 
ture. 

INTERMIG  R  ATION,k-  ter-me-gra'sh  8n,f . 
Act  of  removing- from  one  place  to  uiiother, 
so  as  that,  of  two  parties  removing,  each  takes 
the  place  of  the  other. 

INTERMIN A  BLE,  k-tir'me-nA-bl,  a.  Im- 
mense, admitting  no  boundary. 

INTERMIN  ATE,  k-teVme-nate,  a.  91.  Un- 
bounded, unlimited. 

INTERMINATION,  In-t&r-me-n&shun,  «. 
Menace,  threat. 

To  INTERMIN  GLE,k-tlr-mkg'gI,  t>.  a.  To 
mingle,  to  mix  some  things  among  otiiers. 

To  INTERMINGLE,  k-tlr-mkg'gl,  v.  n. 
To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

INTERMISSION,  fa-ter-misVon,  5.  Cessa- 
tion for  a  time,  panse,  intermediate  stop ;  In- 
tervenient  time ;  state  of  being  mtei  mined; 
the  space  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever. 

INTERMISSIVE,    k-tlr-mls'siv,   a.    158. 

jComiog  by  fits,  not  continual. 
To  INTERMIT,  k-tlr-mlf,  c.  a.  To  forbear 

any  thing  for  a  time,  to  interrupt. 
To  INTERMIT,  !n-ter-mlt',  r.  «.   To  grow 

mild  between  the  fits  or  paroxysms. 

INTERMITTENT,  k-ter-mft'tSnt,  a.  Com- 
ing by  fits. 

To  INTERMIX,  fo-ter-mikfl>.a.  To  mingle, 
to  join,  to  pat  some  things  among  others. 

To  INTERMIX,  in-t&-m!ki/,  v.  ».  To  bo 
mingled  together. 

INTERMIXTUREjfati'raks'tshore^^Gl. 
Mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies ;  something 
additional  mingled  in  a  mass.    4 

INTERMUNDANE,  k-tor-mfin^arie,.  a. 
Subsisting  between  worlds,  .or  between  orb 
and  orb. 

INTERMURAL,  fa-ter-mtoal,  a.  Lying  be- 
tween walls. 

INTERMUTU  AL,  k-tcMnn'teha-al,  a.  Mu- 
tual, interchanged. 

INTERN,  m-teW,  a.  Inward,  rateBtine,  xot 

foreign. 

INTERNAL,  k-teVnal,  a.  Inward,  not  ex- 
ternal ;  intrmsick,  not  depending  on  eaternal 
accidents,  real. 

INTERNALLY,  fe-teVnal-e,  ud .  Iuwardry ; 
mentally,  intellectually. 

INTERNECINE,  fn^er-ne'silte,  a.  Endea- 
vouring mutual  destruction. 

INTERNECION,  k-ter-na'ab&n,  s.  Massa- 
cre, slaughter. 

INTERNUNCIO,  In-ter-nun'sne-o,  s.  Mes- 
senger between  two  parties.  _ 

INTERPELLATION,  in-t^peU-la'ahuJi,  s. 
A  summons,  a  call  upon. 

To  INTERPOLATE,  fa-teVpo-late,  o.  o.  91. 
To  foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does 
not  belong ;  to  renew,  to  begin  again. 

INTERPOLATION,  fa-teV-po-la'shon,    a. 

Something  addetlorptft  iriCo  theoriginalmatter, 
INTERPOLATOR,  ?r>teVpo-ili-tuT,  $.  521. 

One  that  foists  in  couiiterftK  passages, 
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INTERPOSAL,  in-tir-pte*l,  «.  Interposi- 
tion, agency  between  two  persons  ;  interven- 

To  INTERPOSE^-tSr-poze',*.  a.  To  thrust 
in  as  an  obstruction,  interruption  or  inconve- 
nience ;  to  offer  as  a  succour  or  relief ;  to  place 
between,  to  make  intervenieut. 

To  INTERP08E,  nvt&r-poze ,  o.  *.  To  me- 
diate, to  act  between  two  parties;  to  put  in 
by  way  of  interruption. 

INTERPOSER,  ln-tSr-po'iiar,  «.  08.  One 
that  comes  between  others  ;  an  intendment 

INTERPOSITION,  ln-tlr-po-«1flb#un,  *.  I»- 
tervenient  agency  ;  mediation,  agency  be- 
tween parties;  intervention,  state  of  being 
placed  between  two ;  any  thing  interposed. 

To  INTERPRET,  k-teVprtt,  ©.  a.  To  ex- 
plain, to  translate,  to  decipher,  to  give  a  solu- 

INTERPRETABLE,1n-teVpre-t4-bl,a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  expounded.  x 

INTERPRETATION,  ta-ter-pre-ta'snnn,  #. 
The  act  of  interpreting,  explanation;  the  sense 
given  by  any  interpreter,  exposition. 

INTERPRETATIVE,  to-tiVpre-ta-tlv,  a. 
51$.  Collected  by  tetanrataj^ii. 

INTERPRETATTVELY,  fo-teYpre-tk-tlv- 
le,  ad.  512.  As  may  be  collected  by  tnter- 

irfrERPRETER,  In-te^re-tuT,  «.  An  ex- 
positor, an  expounder ;  a  translator. 

INTERPUNCTION,ta-tex-pangksnfjn,  *. 
Pointingbetween  words  or  « wtences. 

INTERREGNUM,  k-tir-reg'nujn,  t.  The 
time  in  which  a  throne  '»  vacant  between  the 
death  of  one  prince  and  accession  of  another. 

INTERREIGN,  In-tlr-rane',  *.  Vacancy  of 

To*  INTERROG  ATE,  In-tlr'ro-gate,  v.  a.  To 

examine,  to  qaestion. 
To  INTERROGATE,  to-teYro-gate, v.  n.  To 

IOTERRPOG^TIONi  In-ter-ro-ga'ahfX*  A 
question  put,  an  inquiry ;  a  note  that  marks 

lJfl^OGATIVE,ln-ar-T6g'g4-tly^.  De- 

*      T* .: — nMM.«<l  in  *  naestionarv 


nquestli 

noting  a  qaestion,  expressed  in  a  qnestionary 

INTERROG  ATIVE,1n-tir-r6g'pl-tlT^.  512. 
A  pronoun  used  in  asking  questions,  as, who  f 

INTERROGATIVELY,k-t4r-rog/gA-tlv-lfc, 

ad.  In  form  of  aquestipn. 
INTERROGATOR,  In-teVro-ga-tnr, «.  521. 

An  asker  of  questions.  .    , 

INTERROGATORY,  fo-tir-rdg'ga-tui-e,  *. 

512.  A  question,  an  inquiry. 

&  Fc*  tha  last  •,  see  Itowertjc*. 
INTERROGATORY,  in-tk-rog'gt-tur-e,  a. 

557.  Containing  a  question,  expressing  a  qucs- 

To  INTERRUPT,  k-tlr-rfipt',  ».«;  To  hin- 
der the  process  of  any  thing  by  braakmg  in 
upon  it;  to  binder  one  from  proceeding,  by 
interposition ;  to  divide,  to  se pa rate. 

INTERRUPTEDLY,  In-t&r-rup  ted-le,  ad. 
Not  in  continnUv ;  not  without  *JW*V* 

INTERRUPTER,  to-teMuprfuyi.  w.  «* 

Il^mir^ONflii-tet^^ah^  ••  *■*•*■ 
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position,  breach  of  continuity;   hindrance* 

stop,  obstruction.  a     ,1,1.1 

INTERSCAPULAR,  In-teV-eWpn-ttr,  «. 

Placed  between  the  shoulders. 
To  INTER8CIND,  to-ier-atad', e. «.  To  cat 

off  by  interruption.    ,-,,,,  _ 

To  INTERSCRIBE,  m-teMkiibe/,  v.  a.  To 

write  between.  A  . 

INTEflSECANT,  fo-tlr-ee'kant,a.  Dividing 

Tot^ERSECT,  in-tlr-sikf ,  v.  a.  To  cut, 

to  divide  each  other  mutually. 
To  INTERSECT,  fo-teV-aekt', «.  *.  To  meet 

and  cross  each  other.  2  ■ 

INTERSECTION,  1n-ter-86k'»hto,  0.  The 

point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 
To  INTERSERT,  In-ter-Bertf,  v.  a.  To  put 

in  between  otlter  things. 
INTERSERTION,ln-tlr-Berah6n,«.  An  in- 
sertion, or  thing  inserted  between  any  things. 
To  INTERSPERSE,  to-ttr-eperse',  ©.  a.  To 

scatter  here  and  there  wnoiig  other  things. 
INTERSPEJISION,  ta-teWpeYshon, «.  The 

act  of  scattering  here  and  there. 
INTERSTELLAR,  k-tei-steVlar,  a.  Inter- 
vening between  the  stars. 
INTERSTICE,  in'tlr-stto,  or  in-teratfe,  «. 
Space  between  one  thing  and  another 
tT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Hares,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclav, 
place  the  accent  on  the  aecond  syllable  of  this  word  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Bailey,  and  Ea- 
tlck,  on  the  first.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pro- 
nounce this  the  best  accentaatlon :  for  •' Ihls  word 
mutt  be  derived  from  the  noan  ktterstitivmi  and  not 
from  the  verb  inUrtto,  the  rale  so  often  mention*!, 
of  chanting  the  secondary  accent  of  the  Uttn  word 
when  shortened  into  the  principal  accent  of  tna  Eng- 
lish word,  must  take  place  here^-See  Academy  and 

*I?isttot  easy  to  coujectare  what  could  be  the  reason 
why  ihU  majority  of  orthoeplsts  should  be  fouad  on 
the  side  of  the  penultimate  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
It  Is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  do  but  copy  from 
former  Dictionaries;  bat,  when  an  uncouth  and  un- 
common pronunciation  U  adopted,  it  t*  generally  for 
some  learned  reason  from  the  dead  languages,  wMca 
the  common  Inspector  is  utterly  lnca|»ble  of  cojfeiv- 
ing.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  is jjot 
thJ  shadow  o*  a  reason,  from  ^wWaan^jat* 
we  should  place  the  accent  on  the  second  »y"»Weof 
inter*Hc*t  which  wouldnot  oblige  m i*0*^6**6* 
on  the  same  syllable  of  interfere,  fetters***,  met- 
cwr»9k**rvalt*wp9rJlvx,&A. 

INT^STmAI^1ii4&-«tnik«,«.  Contain- 

INTERTEXTURE,  in-tir-tfto'tahore,  a, 
Diversification  of  things  mingled  or  woven 

ToT^^s^H1-^  &is 

To  INTERTWIST,  to-ter-twlst',  Juni^bj 
twisting  one  in  another.  4_^« 

INTERVAL,  Wtir-vW,  $.  Space  between 
places,  interstice  ;  time  passing  two  assign- 
able points,reraission  of  dehf turn  or  distemper. 

r  -       ,. _W~.V_t~..     I.  ll.Ai.nli 


tT  Dr.  Kenrick.  of  all  our  orthoepists,  li  the  vtfy 
onewho  accentt  this  word  on  the  second  lyllabU- 
To  INTERVENE,  In-teVvene',  r.  n.     To 

come  between  things  or  persons. 
INTE^VENIENT.  in-tir-ve'ne-ent,  o.  In- 

tercedetit,  passing  between.  

INTER  VENTION,to-tir-*eV*on,«.  Agen- 
cy between  pertons ;  agency  betweep  ante- 
cidenU  and  coHsecuUves ;  Wpoaitwn,  the 
state  of  being  inteipoied* 
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To  INTER  VERT,  ra-tir-virf,  •. a.  To  turn 
to  another  course. 

INTERVIEW,  in'ter-vo, «.  Mutual  sight, 
sight  of  each  other. 

ToINTERVOLVE,  in-tlr-v6lv',  c.  a.  To 
involve  one  within  another. 

To  INTERWEAVE,m-tlr-weve>.  a.;  pre*. 
Interwove ;  part.  jnw.  Interwoven,  Interwove 
or  Interweaved.    To  mix  one  with  another  in 
a  regular  texture,  to  intermingle. 

INTESTABLE,  Wt&'tA-bl,  a.  Disqualified 
to  make  a  will. 

INTESTATE,  fn-tes'tate,  a.  91.  Wanting  a 
will,  dying  without  a  will. 

INTESTINAL,  hvtla'te-nAl,  a.  88.  Belong- 
in*  to  the  guts.— See  Appendix, 

INTESTINE,  in-teVtto,  a.  140.  Internal, 
inward ;  contained  iu  the  body ;  domestick, 
not  foreign. 

INTESTINE,  in-teVtm,  «.  The  gut,  the 
bowel. 

To  INTHRAL,  fa-tfcitwl',  v.  a.  406.  To  en- 
slave, to  shackle,  to  reduce  to,  servitude. 

INTHRALMENT,  m-ttrawl'mlnt, «.  Servi- 
tude, slavery. 

To  INTHRONE,  In-farone',  v.  a.  To  raise  to 
royalty*  to  seat  on  a  throne. 

INTIMACY,  fa'te-mi-se,  s.  Close  fami- 
liarity. 

INTIMATE,  In'te-mate,  a.  91.  Inmost,  in. 
ward,  intestine ;  familiar,  closely  acquainted. 

INTIMATE,  In'te-mate,*.  A  familiar  friend, 
one  who  is  trusted  with  our  thoughts. 

To  INTIMATE,  in'te-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To  hint, 
to  point  out  indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly. 

INTIMATELY,  frte-mate-le,  ad.  Closely, 
with  intermixture  of  parts;  familiarly,  with 
dose  friendship. 

INTIMATION,  nvte-ma'shun, «.  Hint,  ob- 
scure or  indirect  declaration  or  direction. 

to  INTIMIDATE,  In-tlm'e-date,  v.  a.  To 
make  fearful,  to  dastardize,  to  make  cowardly. 

INTIRE,  ln-tlre',  $ .  Whole,  undiminished, 

unbroken. 
INTIRENESS,  k-tire'nis,  s.    Wholeness, 

integrity. 

*INTO,  in'to,  prep.  Noting  entrance  with  re- 
gard to  place ;  noting  penetration  beyond  the 
outside;  noting  a  new  state  to  which  any 
*  thing  is  brought  by  the  agency  of  a  cause. 

INTOLERABLE,  In-tolleV-a-bl.  a.   Insuf- 

'  ferable,  not  to  be  endured ;  bad  be  vond  suf- 
ferance. 

INTOLERABLENESS,  ro-toll4r4-bl-nes, 
s.  554, 555.  Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

INTOLERABLY,  !n-t6Wer4-ble,  ad.  To  a 

-  degree  beyond  endurance. 

INTOLERANT,  fn-toialr-int,  «.  Not  en- 
during, not  able  to  endure. 

To  INTOMB,  1n-toom',  r.  a.  847.  To  enclose 
in  a  funeral  monument,  to  bury. 

INTONATION,  m-to-iuVshun,  $.  Manner 
of  sounding. 

To  INTONE,  In-toW,  v.  *.  To  make  a  slow 
protracted  noise. 

To  INTORT,  to-torf ,  «.  a.    To  twist,  to 

•    wreathe,  to  wrin& 

To  INTOXICATE,  b-tAks'e-kate,  t>.  a.  To 
inebriate,  to  make  drunk. 

INTOXICATION,  ra-tokg-e-ki 'shin,  t.  In- 
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ebriation,  the  act  of  making  drunk,  the  state 
of  being  drunk. 

INTRACTABLE,  In-trak'ti-bl,  a.  Ungo- 
vernable, stubborn,  obstinate  ;  unmanageable, 
furious. 

INTRACTABLENES3,  ln-tr4k'ri-M-nes,  t . 
Obstinacy,  perverseness. 

INTRACTABLY,  fo-trik't4-ble,  ad.  Un- 
manageably, stubbornly. 

INTRANQUILLITY,  to-tran-kwil'e-te,  «. 
Unquietness,  want  of  rest. 

INTRANSMUTABIJ^ra-trftns-inu'fal-bl,  a. 
405.  Unchangeable  to  any  other  substance. 

To  INTREASURE,  fa-trezh'ure,  v.  a.  To 
lay  up  as  in  a  treasury. 

To  INTRENCH,  fo-trensh',  t>.  «.  To  invade 
to  encroach,  to  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs  to 
another;  to  break  with  hollows;  to  fortify 
with  a  trench. 

INTRENCHANT,  to-treWint,  «.  Not  to 
be  divided,  not  to  be  wounded,  indivisible. 

INTRENCHMENT,  fa-treWment, «.  For* 
tification  with  a  trench. 

INTREPID,  ln-tr£p1d,  a.  Fearless,  daring, 

.  bold,  brave. 

INTREPIDITY,  ia-tre-pid'kte,  «.  Fear- 
lessness, courage,  boldness. 

INTREPIDLY,ra-trep1d-le,  ad.  Fearlessly, 
boldly,  daringly. 

INTRICACY,  fn'tre-ki-se,  $ .  State  of  being 
entangled,  perplexity,  involution 

INTRICATE,  m'tre-kate,  a.  91.  Entangled, 
perplexed,  involved,  complicated,  obscure. 

To  INTRICATE,  In  tre-Ute,  v.  a.  91.  .  To 

perplex,  to  darken.    Not  in  use. 

INTRICATELY,  in'tre-kate-le,  ad.  With 
involution  of  one  in  another,  with  perplexity. 

INTRICATENESS,  m'tre-kate-nls, «.  Per- 
plexity, involution,  obscurity. 

INTRIGUE,  ra-treeg',  s.  1 12,  SS7.  A  plot, 
a  private  transaction  in  which  many  parties 
are  engaged ;  a  love -plot;  intricacy,  compli- 
cation ;  the  complication  or  perplexity  of  a 
fable  or  poem. 

To  INTRIGUE,  In-treeg',  v.  n.  560.  To  form 
plots,  to  carry  on  private  designs ;  to  carry  on 
an  affair  of  love. 

INTRIGUER,  fn-treeg'fir,  t .  96.  One  who 
busies  himself  in  private  transactions, one  who 
forms  pints,  one  who  pursues  women. 

INTRIGUINGLY,  in-treeg1ng-le,  ad.  With 
intrigue,  with  secret  plotting. 

INTRINSECAL,  fa-trin'se-kal  a.  Internal, 
solid,  natural,  not  accidental. 

£3*  This  word,  darlved  from  the  Latin  tntrinsecu*, 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  is  uow.  contrary  to  etymology, 
generally  written  intrbulcoL 

INTRINSECALLY,  m-trfo'se-ktl4,od.  In. 
temally,  naturally,  really  ;  within,  at  the  in- 

INTRINSECATE,  uvtrfrse-kate,  a.  Per- 
plexed.   Obsolete. 

INTRINSIC*,  in-trin'sik,  a.  Inward,  in- 
ternal, real,  true ;  not  depending  on  accident, 
fixed  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

To  INTRODUCE,  in-tro-duse',  v.  a.  S70. 
To  conduct  or  usher  in  to  a  place  or  to  a  pat  - 
.  son ;  to  bring  something  into  notice  or  prac 
tiee ;  to  produce,  to  give  occasion ;  to  bring 
into  writing  or  discourse  by  proper  prepare* 
tives 
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immediately ;  teeing,  not  barely  believing; 
having  the  power  or discovering  troth  isaae* 
d iately  without  ratiocination. 

INTUITIVELY,  to-tu'e-tlv-le,  ad.  Withasrt 
deduction  of  reason,  by  immediate  percep- 
tion. 

INTUMESCENCE,  k-tA-m&'sliwe,    J 


INTRODUCER,  fo-tro-dn'sor,  #.  One  who 

conducts  another  to  a  place  or  person  *,  any 
one  who  brings  any  thing  into  practice  or 
notice. 

INTRODUCTION,  in-tro-duk'shfin,  *.  The 
act  of  conducting  or  ushering  to  any  place  or 
person ;  the  act  of  bringing  any  new  thing 
into  notice  or  practice ;  the  preface,  or  part  of 
a  book  containing  previous  matter. 

INTRODUCTIVE,  in-tro-d6k'tiv,  a.  Serv- 
ing as  the  means  to  introduce  something  else. 

INTRODUCTORY,  fo-tro-dfik'tfir4,  a.  512. 
Previous,  serving  as  a  means  to  something 
further. 

INTROGRESSION,  fo-tro-gre'sh'un,  a.  En- 
trance, the  act  of  entering. 

INTROMISSION,  fn-tro-mlsh'un,  #.  The  act 
of  sending  in. 

To  INTROMIT,  in-trA-mlt',  ».  a.   To  send 
'  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit,  to  allow  to  enter. 

To  INTROSPECT,  In-tro-apgkt',  r.  a.  To 
take  a  view  of  the  inside. 

INTROSPECTION,  in-tro-speVshon,  ».  A 
view  of  the  inside. 

INTRO VENIENT,  in-tro-ve'nc-Snt,  a.  En- 
tering, coming  in. 

To  INTROVERT,  in'tro-vlrt,  v.  a.  To  turn 

inwards. 

£3*  This  word  is  not. in  any  Dictionary  I  have  Been, 
bat  from  tU  real  utility  ought  to  be  in  atl  of  them. 
It  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  that  act  of  the  miocl 
which  turns  onr  thoughts  upon  ourselves ;  and  is  so 
happily  exemplified  by  Hannah  More,  in  her  Stric- 
tures on  Femaie  education,  as  at  once  to  show  the 
beaaty  of  the  thought  and  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sion. Speaking  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  Which 
some  females  plead  as  a  reason  for  shunning  that  dis- 
tress, In  the  removing  of  which  it  should  be  exerted, 
she  says, "  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which  God 
*'  Implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us 
"  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others  is  thus  introverted, 
"  and  learns  to  consider  self  as.  not  the  agent,  but  the 
M  object  of  compassion,  tenderness  is  made  an  ex- 
"  case  for  being  hard-hearted ;  and,  instead  of  drying 
*  the  weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  false  delicacy  re- 
"  serves  Its  own  selfish  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and 
"  less  expensive  sorrows  of  the  melting  novel  or  the 
"  pathetic  tragedy.1'— Vol.  II.  page  1<8. 

To  INTRUDE,  In- troid',  r.  n.  176.  To  come 
in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  violence,  to  enter 
without  invitation  or  permission j  to  encroach, 
to  force  in  uncalled  or  unpermitted. 

To  INTRUDE,  fo-trood',  0.  a.  330.  To  force 
without  right  or  welcome. 

INTRUDER,  in-troo'dur,  «.  96.  One  who 
forces  himself  into  company  or  affairs  without 
right 

INTRUSION,  in-troo'zhun,  $.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  forcing  any  thing  or  person  into 
any  place  or  state ;  encroachment  upon  any 
person  or  place';  voluntary  and  uncalled  un- 
dertaking of  any  thing. 

INTRUSIVE,  fo-troo'siv,  a.  Intruding,  com- 
ing into  company  without  Invitation. 

ty  This  word  has  not  found  its  w»y  iato  any  of  oar 
Dictionaries,  except  Scott's  and  Eutick's :  but  for  it* 
legitimacy  and  utility  the  public  ear  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient warrant,  without  any  authority  to  exemplify  it. 

To  INTRUST,  In-trustf ,  t>.  a.  To  treat  with 
confidence,  to  charge  with  any  secret. 

INTUITION,  m-ta-ish'&n,  s.  Sight  of  any 
thing,  immediate  knowledge ;  knowled  »a  not 
obtained  by  deduction  of  reason* 

INTUITIVE,  fo-tu 'e-trv,a.  Seen  by  the  mind 
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INTUMESCENCY,  fo-to-meVseW, 
510.  Swell,  tumour. 

INTURGESCENCE,  in-tar-jeVs&ise^.al©. 
Swelling,  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

To  INTWINR  to-twme',  v.  a.  To  twist  Or 
wreathe  togetner ;  to  encompass  by  circling 
round  it. 

To  INVADE,  in-vkde',  v.  a.   To  attack  a. 
country,  to  make  a  hostile  entrance;  to  as- 
sail, to  assault. 

INVADER,  to-Ta'dur, «.  98.  One  who  ea- 
ters with  hostility  into  the  possessions  of  an- 
other ;  an  assailant. 

INVALID,  ?n-val'id,  a.  Weak,  of  no  weigkt 
or  efficacy. 

INVALID,  In-vaMeed',*.  113.  One  disabled 
by  sickness  or  hurts. 

To  Invalidate,  fa-vive-date,  *.  a.  To 

weaken,  to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy. 

INVALIDITY, fa-vA-tid'e-te,  a.  Weakness, 
wont  of  efficacy. 

INVALUABLE,  to-val'M-bl,  a.  Precious 
above  estimation,  inestimable. 

INVARIABLE,  In-va'rM-bl,  a.  Unchange- 
able, constant 

INVARIABLENESS,  hi-va're4*bl-n8a,  a 
Immutability,  constancy. 

INVARIABLY,  in-va'ie-a-ble,  ad.  Un- 
changeably, constantly. 

INVASION,  in-va'«h£n,a.  Hostile  entrance 
upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  hos- 
tile encroachments. 

INVASIVE,  in-va'slv,  a.  158,  4*8.  Enter-. 
ing  hostilely  upon  other  men's  possessions 

INVECTIVE,  in-veVtfv,  $.  14t>.  A  severe 
censors  in  speech  or  .writing. 

INVECTIVE,fo-vikUlv.a.Satirical,abu8ivfc.L 

1NVECTIVELY,  to.vek'tfv4e,  ad.  Satiric 
cally,  abusively. 

To  INVEIGH,  In-va',  v.  n.  249,  $90.  To  ut- 
ter censure  or  reproach. 

INVEIGHER,  in-vk'ur,  #.  Vehement  railer. 

To  INVEIGLE,  fa-ve'gl,  ».  a.  250.  To  par* 
suade  to  something  bad  or  hurtful,  to  wheedle, 
to  allure.  . 

INVEIGLERj  in-ve/gl-ur,**  08.  Seducer, 
deceiver,  allurer  to  ill. 

To  INVENT,  ln-vlnt',  v.  a.  To  discover,  to 
find  out;  to  forge,  to  contrive  falsely;  to 
feign  •,  to  produce  something  new  iu  writing, 
or  in  meolianicks. 

INVENTER.  tn-YeWur,  *.  One  who  pro- 
duces something  new,  a  deviser  of  something 
not  known  before ;  a  teller  of  fictions. 
I  INVENTION,  In-vSn'shun,  *»  Fiction,  die* 
I  covery,  act  of  producing  something  new ;  for- 
gery; the  thins  invented; 

INVENTIVE.  ta-reWtiY,  a.  Quick  at  con- 
trivance, ready  at  expedients. 

INVENTOR,  in-v8ntfur,  t.  166.  A  find*? 

out  of  something  new ;  a  contriver,  a  frauwe. 
INVENTORIALLY,  1n-T8ii-t©lre-al4, 
Iu  manner  of  an  inventory.  .   - 1 
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INVENTORY,  In'vln-tur-e,  a.  512.  An  ac- 
count or  catalogue  of  Moveables* — Fur  ibe  o, 

%y  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott, 
w"  JobMtan,Mr.Perry,  Buchanan,  En  tic  It,  and  Bailey, 
pretxmaee  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable; and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenric<,and  Mr.  B*r 
cjejr, on  the  mcod«.  Dr.  Kemrick  indeed  tells  os  that 
the  accent  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  first ;  which  is 
Indeed  very  apparent  from  the  number  of  writers  I 
have  produced  for  that  accentuation.  Bat  the  pro 
prtety  of  this  pronunciation  is  not  better  supported  by 
aethoritf  than  by  analogy.  For  if  we  have  au  Eng- 
lish word  from  which  a  word  of  this  kind  might  be 
formed,  as  declaratory*  defamatory,  &c.  the  accent 
wJn  generally  be  found  to  neon  the  same  Syllable  as 
In  declare,  defame,  &c. ;  bat  if  we  have  no  such  cor- 
rvafMSMliog  English  word, -and  the  word  of  thh  termi- 
nation comes  from  (he  Latin,  as  promontory,  desul- 
tory, oVe.  the  word  then,  takes  the  secondary  accent 
we  give  the  Latin  words  fre,monttlrivmtde'suU<frhut 
ate.  Now  tbongb  oar  Bnglish  verb  To  invent  conies 
from  the  same  parent,  invenio,  as  inventory,  it  is  in  so 
dlJlarcnt  a  sense  as  to  have  no  claim  to  the  parentage. 
As  therefore  inventarhtm  Is  the  latterLatin  word  from 
which  this  word  is  derived,  and  as  this  has  the  secoird- 
ary  aeeeat  on  the  flrst  syllable  lv  oar  pronunciation 
os*  Latin,  so  inventory  mast  have  the  principal  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  in  English. — See  Academy,  In- 
comparable, sec.  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  furnishes  us 
with  an  authority  from  Shakespeare  against  himself: 
"  I  found 

"  Forsooth  an  inventory  thus  importing 

u  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate." 

INVENTRESS,  ?n-veVtr*»,  #.  A  female  that 
invents. 

.INVERSE,  In-veW,  a.  4*1.  Inverted,  re- 
ciprocal, opposed  to  Direct. 

INVERSION,  in-veVshun,  s.  Change  of 
order  or  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first,  and 
first  last;  change  of  place,  so  as  that  each 
takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

To  INVERT,  in-v£rtf,  v.  «.  556.  To  turn 
upside  down,  to  place  in  contrary  method  or 
order  to  that  which  was  before ;  to  place  the 
last  first. 

INVERTEDLY,  fo-veVt&Ue,  ad.  In  con- 
trary or  reversed  order. 

To  INVEST,  ln-vist',  e.  a.  To  dress,  to 
clothe,  to  array  ;  to  place  in  possession  of  a 
rank  or  office*  ;  to  adorn,  to  grace  ;  (o  confer, 
to  give ;  to  enclose,  to  surround  so  as  to  in- 
tercept succours  or  provisions. 

INVESTIENT,  k-veVtshent,o.  464.  Cover- 
ing, clothing. 

INVESTIGABLE,  k-veVte-gS-bl,  a.  To  be 
searched  oat,  discoverable  by  rational  disqui- 
sition. 

*To  INVESTIGATE,  fci-veVte-gate,  c.  a.  91. 
To  search  out,  to  find  out  by  rational  disqui- 
sition. 

INVESTIGATION,  fo-veW-ga'ahoa,  a. 
The  act  of  the  mlud  by  which  unknown  truths 
are  diacovered :  examination. 

INVESTITURE,  fci-veVte-tnre,  a.  The  right 
of  giving  possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or 
benefice^  the  act  of  giving  possession. 

INVESTMENT,  k-vesfmdnt,  «.  Dress, 
etwthes,  garment,  habit. 

INVETERACY,  to-veVteVa-se,  s.  Long 
continuance  of  any  thing  bad;  in  physick, 
long  continuance  of  a  disease. 

INVETERATE,  fo-vit'tir-ate,  a.  91.  Old, 
Jong  established ;  obstinate  by  long  continu- 
ance. 

To  INVETERATE,  to-vltter-ate,  *.  a.  To 
harden  or  make  obstinate  by  long  continu- 
ance. 
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INVETERATENESS,  w-veVtlr-ate-nls,  a 
Long  con  tiuuance  of  any  tiling  bad;  obsti- 
nacy confirmed  by  time. 

IN  VETERATION^n-vit-tlr-a'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  hardening  or  confirming  by  long  con- 
tinuance. 

INVIDIOUS,  fo-vld'e-is,  or  in-vld'je-us?  a. 
293,376.  Envious,  malignant;  likely  to  in- 
cur or  to  brine  hatred. 

INVIDIOUSLY,  fn-vld'e-us-le,  ad.  Malig- 
nantly ,tnviously;  in  manner  likely  lo  provoke 
hatred. 

INVIDIOUSNESS,  to-vld'e-us-nls,  a.  Qua- 
lity of  provoking  envy  or  hatred. 

To  INVIGORATE,  fa-rigfco-rate,  t.  a.  To 
endue  with  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to  animate, 
to  enforce. 

INVIGORATrON,  ?n-v?g-g6-ra'shun,  s. 
The  act  of  invigorating ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
vigorated. 

INVINCIBLE,  fo-vfo'skbl,  a.  405.  Uncon- 
querable, not  to  be  subdued. 

INVINCIBLENESS,  in-vfo'sc-M-nls,  s. 
Uncouquerahleness,  insuperable  new. 

INVINCIBLY,  In-vln'se-ble,  ad.  Insuper- 
ably, unconquerably. 

INVIOLABLE,  in-vi'o-la-bl,  a.  405.  Not 
to  be  profaned,  not  to  be  injured  ;  not  to  be. 
broken  ;  insusceptible  of  hurt  or  wound. 

INVIOLABLY,  In-vl'o-li-ble,  «d.  Without 
breach,  without  failure. 

INVIOLATE,  in-vl'o-late,  a.  91.  Unhurt, 
uninjured,  unpolluted,  unbroken. 

INVIOUS,  faVe-fjs,  a.  Impassable,  un- 
trodden. 

INVISIBILITY,  fa-v?z-e-bil  e-te,  s.  The 
state  of  being  invisible,  imperceptibieness  to 
sight. 

INVISIBLE,  ?n-vVe-bl,  a.  405.  Not  per- 
ceptible by  the  sight,  not  to  be  seen. 

INVISIBLY,  in-vhVe-ble,  ad.  Impercepti- 
bly to  the  sieht. 

To  INVISCATE,  fo-vislcate,  v.  a.  To  lime, 
to  entangle  in  pi  urinous  matter. 

INVITATION,  fo-ve-tajshun,  s.  The  act  of 
inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thing  with 
ceremony  and  civility. 

To  INVITE,  fa-vite',  v.  a.  To  bid,  to  ask  to 
any  place ;  to  allure,  to  persuade. 

To  INVITE,  ln-vlte',  t?.  n.  To  give  invita- 
tion, to  afford  allurement. 

INVITER,  hvvltur,  s.  96.  He  who  invite* 

INVITINGLY,  In-vl'dng-le,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  invites  or  allures. 

To  INUMBRATE,fn-um/hrate,r.a.To  shade, 
to  cover  with  shades. 

INUNCTION,  In-fingk'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
smearing  or  anointing. 

INUNDATION,  In-un-da'shan,  s.  The  over- 
flowing of  waters,  flood,  deluge ;  a  confluence 
of  any  kind. 

To  IN VOCATE,  ?n*vo-kate,  v.  a.  91 .  To  in- 
voke, to  implore,  to  call  up^n,  to  pray  to. 

INVOCATION,  in-vo-ki'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  calling  upon  in  prayer ;  the  form  of  calling 
for  the  assistance  or  presence  of  any  being. 

INVOICE,  fo'vofse,  s.  A  catalogue  of  the 
freight  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price  of 
goods  sent  by  a  factor. 

To  INVOKE,  fa-vokc',  c.  a.  To  call  upon, 

to  implore,  to  pray  to. 
To  INVOLVE,  ia-v6Vf  r.  a.  To  in  wrap. 
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to  cover  with  any  thing  surrounding ;  to  im- 
ply, to  comprise ;  to  entwist ;  to  take  in ;  to 
entangle ;  to  make  intricate ;  to  blend,  to 
mingle  together  confusedly. 

INVOLUNTARILY,  m-v6l'6ii-t4-re-le,  ad. 
Mot  by  choice,  not  spontaneously. 

INVOLUNTARY,  ln-v6l'an-ta-re,  a.  Not 
having  the  power  of  choice  ;  uot  chosen,  not 
done  willingly.  . 

INVOLUTION,  ro-Yo-lu'shon,  s.  The  act 
of  involving  or  in  wrapping ;  the  state  of  Wing 
entangled,  complication ;  that  which  is  wrap- 
'  ped  round  any  thing. 

To  INURE,  in-Are',  v.  a.  To  habituate,  to 
make  readj  or  willing  by  practice  and  custom, 
to  accustom. 

INUREMENT,  In-Qre'ment,  t.  Practice, 
habit,  use,  custom,  frequency. 

To  INURN,  iii-urn', «.  a.  To  intomb,  to  bury. 

INUSTION,  in-u*'tshun,  s.  464.  The  act  of 
burning. 

INUTILE,  In-u'tll,  a.  140.  Useless,  unpro- 
fitable. 

INUTILITY,  In-o-tU'e-te,  a.  Uselessness 
unprofitableness. 

IN  VULNERABLE,  lu-v&rnir.4-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  wounded,  secure  from  wound. 

To  IN  WALL,  in-will',  v.  a.  To  enclose  with 
a  wall. 

INWARD,  inward,     \od.  88.  Towards  the 

INWARDS,  towards,)  internal parts,with- 
In ;  with  inflection  or  incunrity,  concavely ; 
into  the  mind  or  thoughts. — See  Towordi. 

INWARD,  ?n'ward,a.  Internal,  placed  with- 
in; intimate,  domestick ;  seated  in  the  mind. 

INWARD,  In'ward,  s.  88.  Any  thing  with- 
in, generally  the  bowels ;  intimate,  near  ac- 
quaintance. 

INWARDLY,  In'ward-le,  ad.  In  the  heart, 
privately ;  hi  the  parts  within,  internally  ; 
with  inflection  or  concavity. 

INWARDNESS,  in'ward-n£s,  s.  Intimacy, 
familiarity. 

To  INWEAVE,  In-weve,  v.  a.  227. ;  fret. 
Inwove  or  lnweaved  ;  port,  pass*  Inwove  or 
Inwoven.  To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving,  so 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  texture  j  to  entwine, 
to  complicate. 

To  INWOOD,  fn-wud',  v.  a.  807.  To  hide 
in  woods.    Obsolete. 

To  INWRAP,  fa-rip'  *.  a.  474.  To  cover 
by  involution,  to  involve ;  to  perplex,  to  puz- 
zle with  difficulty  or  obscurity ;  to  ravish  or 
transport. 

INWROUGHT,  fa-rlwf ,  a.  819.  Adorned 
with  work.    

To  INWREATHE,  In-reTHe',  «.  a.  467.  To 
surround  as  with  a  wreath. 

JOB,  j6b,  t.  A  low,  mean,  lucrative  affair; 
petty  piddling  work,  a  piece  of  chance- work  : 
a  sudden  stab  with  a  short  instrument. 

To  JOB,  j^b,  v.  a.  To  strike  suddenly  with 
a  sharp  instrument ;  to  drive  in  a  sharp  in- 
strument. 

To  JOB,  jdb,  v.  a.  To  play  the  stockjobber, 
to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker. 

JOBBER ,  jftb'bur,  «.  96.  A  man  who  seUs 
stock  in  the  publics:  funds ;  one  who  does 
chance  •  wwtu 

JOBBERNOWL,  jobfcir-nole,  *.  A  logger- 
head, a  blockhead. 

JOCKEY,  jok'kc,'-  270  A  fellow  that  rides 
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horses  in  the  race ;  a  man  that  deals  iu  horse*; 
a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow. 

To  JOCKEY,  j6k'ke,  v.  a.  To  justte  by  tid- 
ing against  one ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

JOCOSE,  jo-kose',  a.  Merty, waggish,  given 
to  jest. 

JOCOSELY,  jo-kosele,  ad.  Waggishly,  in 
jest,  in  game. 

JOCOSEN ESS,  jo-kose 'nes,  Is.   Waggery, 

JOCOSITY,  jo-k6s'e-te,        i     merriment. 

JOCULAR,  j6k'u-lur,  a.  88.  Used  in  jest, 
merry,  jocose,  waggish. 

JOCULARITY,  jok-u-lsVe-te,*.  Merriment, 
disposition  to  jest. 

JOCUND,  jok'nnd,  a.  Merry,  gay,  airy,  live- 
ly.—See  Facund. 

JOCUNDLY,  jok'ond-le,  ad.  Merrily,  gaily. 

To  JOG,  j6g,  v.  a.  To  push,  to  shake  by  a 
sudden  posh,  to  give  notice  bv  a  sudden  push. 

To  JOG,  jog,  v.  a.  To  move  by  small  shocks; 
to  move  on  in  a  gentle  .equable  trot. 

JOG,  j6g,  s.  A  push,  a  slight  shake,  a  sad- 
den interruption  by  a  push  or  shake ;  a  rub,  a 
small  stop. 

JOGGER,  jftg'gur,  *.  98.  One  who  movea 
heavily  and  dully. 

To  JOGGLE,  ifte/gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  snake,  to 
be  in  a  tremulous  motion. 

JOHNAPPLE,  j6n'ap-pl,  s.  A  sharp  apple. 

To  JOIN,  join,  v.  a.  To  add  one  to  another 
in  continuity ;  to  unite  in  league  or  marriage ; 
to  dash  together,  to  encounter ;  to  associate ; 
to  unite  in  one  act ;  to  unite  in  concord  ;  to 
act  in  concert  with. 

To  JOIN,  join,  v.  a.  To  grow  to,  to  adhere, 
to  be  continuous ;  to  close,  to  clash ;  to  unite 
with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league ;  to  be- 
come confederate. 

JOINDER,  join'dur,  s.  Conjunction,  joining 

JOINER,  joln'or,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  utensils  of  wood  joined. 

JOINERY,  join'ur-e,*.  An  art  whereby  se- 
veral pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  and  joined  to- 
gether. 

JOINT,  foist,  s.  Articulation  of  limbs,  junc- 
ture of  moveable  bones  in  animal  bodies; 
binge,  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the 
parts;  in  joinery,  straight  lines,  in  joiners  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  shot ;  a  knot  iu  a  plant ;  one  of  the 
limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher.— Out 
of  Joint,  luxated,  slipped  from  the  socket,  or 
correspondent  part  where  it  naturally  moves ; 
thrown  into  confusion  and  disorder. 

JOINT,  jo!nt,a.Shared  among  many;  united 
in  the  same  possession ;  cumbinedj  acting  to- 
gether in  concert 

To  JOINT,  joint,  v.  a.  To  join  together  in 
confederacy ;  to  form  many  parts  into  one ; 
to  form  in  articulations^— To  divide  a  Joint,  to 
cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 

JOINTED,  jdinrtd,  a.  Full  of  joints. 

JOINTER,  jouVtur,  s.  08.  A  sort  of  plane  ■ 

JOINTLY,  jolntle,  ad.  Together,  not  sepa- 
rately ; .  in  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation. 

JOINTRESS,  joln'tres,  $.  One  who  holds 
any  thing  in  jointure. 

JOINTSTOOL,  joint-stool',  $.  A  stool  form- 
ed by  framing  the  joints  into  each  other. 

JOINTURE,  jjoin'tshure,  s.  461.  Estate  set- 
tled on  a  wile,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  hus- 
band's decease.  » 
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JOIST,  joist,  #.  The  secondary  beam  of  a  |  JO YFUL,  joffftl,  a.  Fall  of  joy,  glad,  ex- 

JOYFULLY,  joe'fjM,  fld.  With  joy,  gladly. 
JOYFULNESS,  joe'fuUnes,«.Gladness,  joy. 
JOYLESS,  joe'lSs,  a.  Void  of  joy,  feeling 

no  pleasure ;  giving  no  pleasure. 
JOYOUS,  jie'ls,  a.  SI4.  Glad,  gay,  merry ; 

■    •  • 

I^cl^ANHA,  ip-pe-kak-a-a'ni,  s.  An 

Indian  plant ......  _     .  ,. 

IRASCIBLE,  l-ras'se-bl?  a.  115.  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  anger,  disposed  to  anger. 

IRE,  Ire,  t .  Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 

IREFUL,  lre'ful,  a.  Angry,  raging,  furious. 

IREFULLY,  ire'f&l-e,  ad.  With  ire,  in  an 
angrv  manner. 

IRIS,  Iris,  «•  The  rainbow;  an  appearance 
of  lijrht  resembling  the  rainbow :  the  circle 
round  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  flower-de- 
luce.  „ 

To  IRK,  irk,  v.  a.  108. 


JOKE,  joke, ».  A  jest,  something  not  serious. 
To  JOKE,  joke,  v.  ».  To  jest,  to  be  merry 

in  words  or  actions. 
JOKER,  Jo'kur,  *.  08.  A  jester,  a  merry 

JOLE,  jole,  #.  The  face  or  eheek ;  the  head 

of  a  fish.  m      M   A.      «      , 

To  JOLL,  jole,  *.  «.    To  beat  the  head 

against  any  thine,  to  clash  with  violence. 
JOLLILY,  jAnt-le,  ad.  In  a  disposition  to 


noisy  mirth.       •  ...  .. 

JOLLIMENT,  jMe-ment, «.  Mirth,  mem 

JO^^£  tille-iA,  \:  Gayety,  eleva- 
JOLUTY,j6n*-te,         J    tion  of  spirit; 

merriment,  festivity*  .     _*  , 

JOLLY,  jolle, «.  Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerful, 

lively ;  plump,  like  one  in  high  iiealtb. 
To  JOLT,  jolt,  «.  n.  To  shake  as  a  carriage 

on  rough  ground. 
To  JOLT,  jolt,  ».  a.  To  shake  one  as  a  car- 
riage does. 
JOlfr,  jolt,  *.  Shock  as  in  a  carnage. 
JOLTHEAD,joltfh4d,  #.   A  great  head,  a 

dolt,  a  blockhead.  . 

IONIC,  l-*n1k,  116.  Belonging  to  Ionia;  to 

one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language ;  to 

one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
JONQUILLE,  jSn-kwil',  «.   A  species  of 

daffodil. 
JORDEN,  jor'd'n,*.  10S.  A  chamber-pot. 
To  JOSTLE,  joVsl,  ».  a.  472.  Tojustle,to 

rush  against.  .   , 

JOT,  jftt, «.  A  point,  a  tittle. 
JOVIAL,  joVe-Yl,tt.  88.  Under  the  influence 

of  Jupiter;  gay,  airy,  merry. 
JOVIALLY,  j  J've-al-e,  ad.  Memly,  gayly. 
JOVIALNESS,  jo've-al-nea,*.  Gayety,  mer- 

JOURN AL,  jiynil,  a.  88,  S14.  Daily,  quo- 

tidian.  .  . 

JOURNAL,  jiynul,  *.  A  diary,  an  account 

kept  of  daily  transactions;  any  paper  pub- 

JOURN  ALIST,  ji/nal-ist,  *.  A  writer  of 

JOURNEY,  j&r'ne,  *.  270.  The  travel  of  a 
day ;  travel  by  land ;  a  voyage  or  travel  by 
f    tea ;  passage  from  place  to  place. 

pass  from  place  to  place.  IRRADIANCE,  Ir-ra'de-inse,    \ 

JOURNEYMAN,  jur-ne-man,s.88.  Ahired    [|^£{anCY,  Ir-ra'de-an-sM 

workman.  ,      .      a  w-j,        «f  mv.  or  beams  of  light  upon  • 

JOURNEYWORK,  jurtie-wurk,  t.  Work 

•  performed  by  hire. 

JOUST,  just, «.  114.  Tilt,  tournament,  mock 
fight.    It  u  now  written,  less  properly.  Just 
•  To  JOUST,  jJat.  v.n.  To  run  in  the  tilt. 
JOWLER,  jole'ur, «.  98.  A  kind  of  hunting 

JO?!' joe,  «. «*,  129.  The  passion  produced 

by  any  happy  accident,  gladness;  gayety, 

merriment ;  nappiness ;  a  term  of  fondness. 
To  JOY,  joe, ».  ».  To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to 

To  JOY  j&e   v.  a.  To  congratulate,  to  en- 

Obsolete. 
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ty  This  word  Is  very  expressive ;  it  comes  frem 
Ihelslaadick  yr*,wort.  f  t  to  only  ased  Impaisoti- 
3lv"  id  slgniftes  to  dUgust,  as.  It  if  ks  me,  I  am  weary 

IRKSOME,  erk'sum,  a.  166.  Wearisome, 

troublesome.  ,       . 

IRKSOMELY,  irk'sum-le,  ad.  Weansome- 

U&SOMEiJESS,  ferk'sum-nSs,  s.  Tedious- 

ness,  wearUniurness.  „     . . 

IRON,  l'urn, *.  41T.  A  hard,  fusil,  malleable 

metal;  any  instrument  or  utensil  made  ot 

iron ;  a  chain,  a  shackle. 
IRON,  l'urn,  a.  Made  of  iron ;  resembling 

iron  in  colour ;  harsh,  severe ;  hard,  impene- 

TolRON,  l'urn,  v.  a.  To  smooth  with  an 
iron ;  to  shackle  with  irons. 

IRONICAL,  l-r6n'-ne-kal,  a.  88,  115.  Ex- 
pressing one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

IRONICALLY,  l-roVne-kal-e,  od.  By  the 

IRONMONGER,   Virn-mung-gur,    «.     A 

IRONWOOP)  Virn-wud,  $.4  A  kind  of 
wood  extremely  hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to 
sink  in  water.  a 

IRON  WORT,  Vurn-wurt,  s.  A  plant. 

IRONY,  I'urn-e,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 

IRONY,  Vrfin-e,  s.  A  mode  of  speech  in 
which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 

v4raiw> ,-  Emission 

of^rays'or beams  of  light  upon  an  object; 
beams  of  light  emitted  . 

To  IRRADIATE,  fr-ra'de-ate,  e^a.  To  adorn 
with  light  emitted  upon  it.  to  heighten;  to 
enlitthten  intellectually ,  t*  illuminate  j  to  ani- 
mate by  heat  or  light;  to  decorate  with  shiu- 

I^AD^TION,  Ir-ra-de-a'shJU,  *.  o84. 
ITie  act  of  emitting  beams  of  Ijht  illumina- 
tion, intellectual  light. 

IRRATIONAL,  fr-rasn'o-nil,  a.  Void  of 
reason,  void  of  understanding ;  absurd,  con- 

U^wSsSjtVt  Ir-rish-o-naVe-te,    s. 

Want  of  reason. 
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IRRECLAIMABLE,  ir-f*- WitWbl,  «.4Wk 
Not  to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed  to  the 
hotter.  ,       *      A       1    A 

IRRECONCILABLE,  ir-rftc-cWtf-M,  a. 
Not  to  be  reconciled,  no*  to  be  appealed  ;  not 
to  be  made  consistent. — See  ReconcUeable. 
IRRECONCILABLENESS,   ir-rik-oii-sl'- 

li-bl-nes,  «.  Not  to  be  reconciled. 
IRRECONCILABL  Y,fr-r£a>£n-st'la  ble,«4. 

In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 
IRRECONCILGD,  ir-reVon-sU'd,  a.  Not 

atoned,  not  forgiven. 
IRRECOVERABLE,   lr-r£-kuv  iir4-bl.    a. 
Not  to  be  regained,  not  to  be  reilored  or  re- 
paired  ;  not  to  be  remedied. 
IRRECOVERABLY,  lr-re-k&V'4r-4-ble,  ad. 

Be j oud  recovery,  past  repair. 
IRREDUCIBLE,  fc*e-d&'»e-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  reduced. 
1RREFRAGABILITY,  !r-rif-fii-gi-bil'e- 
te,  ad.  Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  re- 
futed. „  „ 
IRREFRAGABLE,  !r-rlf  TtA-ga-bl,  or  Ir-re- 
frig'4-bt,  a.  Not  to  be  confuted,  flnperioar 
to  argumental  opposition* 
YS  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we  sad  la 
our  Dictionaries,  there  would  be  uo  great  difficulty  in 
settling  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken  rick,  Bailey,  Entick,  W.  Johnston, 
Parry,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan,  place  the  accent  on 
the  third  syllable ;  Mr.  Scott  either  on  the  second  or 
third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter;  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan alone  places  it  exclusively  on  the  second.  Bit, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation  stands 
■ingle,  1  am  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only  the  best 
usage  on  Its  side,  bat  the  clearest  analogy  to  support 
k.  It  were,  Indeed,  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  or  liaiu 
mony,  that,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  bad  no 
accent  higher  than  the  antepenultimate ;  but  language 
in  the,  u»  peyuU.  Oar  accent,  in  a  thousand  Instances, 
transgresses  these  classic  bounds,  and  who  shall  con- 
fine ltf  In  compounds  of  oar  own,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  we  place  the  accent  on  the  fourth  syllable 
from  the  last,  aa  in  wemrieomumeu,  serviceaiUeness, 
esc*  501 ;  and  a  probable  reason  is  given,  under  the 
word  Academy,  why  we  accent  10  many  words  from 
the  Latin  In  the  same  manner :  but,  be  the  reason  what 
It  will,  certain  It  is  that  this  custom  has  prevailed 
This  prevalence  of  custom  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
la  the  positive  of  the  word  iu  question ;  RefragaUe 
is  accented  by  Johnson,  Ash,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  wunld  probably  have  been  accented  In 
the  same  meaner  by  the  rett  if  they  bad  inserted  the 
word.  Buchanan  and  Barclay,  indeed,  have  the  word, 
and  accent  it  on  the  second ;  but  their  authority  is 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  three  others.  Convinced, 
therefore,  that  pronouncing  this  word  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  is  following  that  path  which  the 
best  usage  hat  pointed  out,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent 
from  so  many  authorities,  especislly  when  I  find  the 
beat  of  these  authorities  Inconsistent;  for,  if  we  are  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  Refragabh, 
why  we  should  remove  the  accent  In  Irrefragable  I 
cannot  conceive. — See  Academy  and  Disputable. 

IRREFRAGABLY,    ir-i4f'fr4-gi-ble,    ad. 

With  force  above  confutation. 
IRREFUTABLE,  ir-rkf&'ti-M,  a.  Not  to 

be  overthrown  by  argument.  . 

•  tt  All  our  Dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the  third 
sellable  of  this  word;  nor  do  1  mean  to  affront  sack 
respectable  authority  by  placing  it  on  the  second,  as 
in  irrefragable,  though  there  Is  the  same  reason  for 
both.  Let  -fc  not  be  pleaded  that  we  have  the  vers) 
refute  In  favour  of  the  first  pronunciation ;  this  has 
not  the  least  influence  on  the  words indisputable.lr- 
rv receMr,  incomparable,  Ac.  The  reason  why  Cor- 
ruptible and  lit  ft  actor*  oaght  not  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  arises  from  the  diflVeutty  of  pro- 
lan raag  the  aaeombiuable  consonants  pi  and  e#  in 
•y  I  tables  not  under  the  stress — See  Principles,  N 0.517; 
aUo  the  words  Acceptable  and  Refractory. 
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IRREGULAR,  ir-ritfgMAr,  a.  88.  DerfesV 

ing  from  rule,  custom,  or  nature ;  immethodt~ 
oaJ,  not  confined  to  any  certain  rule  or  order  ; 
not  bc-iiif!  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue. 
IRREGULARITY,  ?r-r«g-gu4aV*-ti,s\  Do- 
vtatHiii  frum  rule ;  iieglect  of  ostthod  and 
order ;  inordinate  practice. 

IRREGULARLY,  L-rttfgM-Mr-1  £,***.  WitsW 

out  observation  of  rule  or  method. 
To  IRREGULATE,  lr-reVgu4ate,  »  a.   To 

make  irregular,  to  disorder. 
IRRELATIVE,  (-.r^la-trr,*  Hanoi;  no  rt> 

ference  to  any  thing;  single,  unconnected. 

IRRELEVANT,  k-r&'^vfa*.  «l  U»aa«Ut> 
ing,  uurelicving. 

tt  This  to  one  of  the  sasutal  uroeaetloa*  «/  flat 
House  of  Comsuoas,  (where  new  words  and  mpe*y<* 
bills  naturally  originate,)  but  It  certain iy  deserves  re- 
ception, ss  it  conveys  a  new  idea,  which  is,  that  tiie 
object  to  which  It  relates  Is  supposed  to  he  in  a  tallest, 
and  abject  ttan.andlneapaMe  af  iaii*f;  whereas  fn- 
assarting  may  relate  to  an  ohjvct  which  indeed  want* 
assistance,  but  which  is  still  in  a  militant  slate,  and 
not  overcome.  Eveiy  new  shade  of  thought,  however 
nice,  enriches  a  language,  and  may  be  considered  aa 
a  real  acquisition  to  it :  but  this  word,  as  II  is  gaa>e- 
rally  used  In  aariiameat,  seesM  to  slgaift  ootaeaax 
ssotfe  than  merely  unrelated;  and  if  this  had  been 
expressed  by  irrelative t though  not  strictly  classical,' 
yet  a  very  allowable  formation,  It  would  have  been 
of  real  use ;  but  as  It  Is  used  at  present  k  Is  a  pedant 
tick  eawssmbcanee  to  the  language.    See  Relevant, 

IRRELIGION,  W-lrd'jrjit, «.  Contempt  of 

religion,  impiety. 

IRRELIGIOUS,  fr-rt-lid'jue,  «.  814.  Con- 
temtiing  religion,  impious;  contrary  to  reli- 
gion. 

IRRELIGIOUSLY  Jr-r^lld^hvleywr;  With 
impiety,  with  irreligion. 

IRREMEABLE,  fr-rf  me4-bl;a.  Admitting 

no  return. 
IRREMEDIABLE,  ir-it-ml'dsM-bl,*.  AtL 

mitring  ik»  cm,  not  to  be  remedied. 
IRREMEDIABLY,  !r-r4-me/de-4-bil,    ad. 

Without  cure. 
IRREMISSIBLE,  fr-re-mla'se-bl,  a.  No*  to 

He  pardoned, 
IRREMlSSIBLENESft,  fcr*-mtVs44d-use«, 

s.  The  quality  of  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 

IRREMOVEABLE,  ir-ri-noeVi-bl,  a.  Not 

to  be  moved,  not  to  be  changed. 
IRRENOWNED,  k-re-noftn'd7,*.  88*  VtrM 

of  honour. 

IRREPARABLE,  ?r-r2p'pA*i-i>bl,  a,  Not  to 
he  recovered,  not  to  be  repassed, 
&  This  word  and  its  simple 


the  Latin  ReparakWe  aad  Imp*ra*m$>  mm  arc 


place  the  acceut  on  that  syllaMe  which  aad 

rnry  stress  t*  oar  own  Kagllse  pronamJatsosi  af  sjp 

Latin  words.— See  Academy  and  IncemparabmH 

IRREPAIUBLY>-^Da^si-W^,Vilgi. 

out  recovery,  witlioat  amende. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  ir-re-pleVve-a'rhl,   a. 

Not  to  be  redeensed.    Jk  law  term. 
1RREPREHENSIBLR,  WJf-pri-bin/a*- 

W,  a.  Eieajpt  from  blame. 
UUsEPREUKNSIBLY,  Ir-rep-ptkUo'^- 

bll,  ad.  Without  blame. 
I  REPRESENT  ABLE,   Ir-reVpre-x&ist 

bl,  a.  Not  capable  of  representation. 
IRREPROACHABLE,  W^prototrt^lg  «• 

295.  Free  from  blame  or  reproach. 
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IRKEPROACrlABLY,    k-re^eah^hle, 

ad.  WithMl  asas***  arithoat  repfxiacsv 
IRREPROVEABLB,   W-prto^eUl,    «. 

Not  to  be  blamed,  irreproachable* 
I»M3PTrnOUS>^Vrfab.^Eaer«tcli 

nag,  ereeping  law 


tT  This  "Old  is  la  ao  Dictionary  that  T  have  awt 
vrlshi  **  fc  apatite  «Mt«  4**er*t  a  place, wit  b 
the  only  single  word  that  eapreiars  iaapercep&ihla  ia- 


on  asanas  to  ate  it  with  ereci- 
where  h«  tells  as,  In  his  Principles  or  the  English 
language, "  that  Klymoloaveoants  the  b  In  crumb  l*» 
*•  reptmeee, fer,not  haviagroaad  it i a  foreign  aoaraea, 
"  she  cannot  see  its  ase  at  bom*."—  Book  1.  page  CA, 

IRRESISTIBILITY,  fr-r«-ela-t«-bll'e~»e,  a. 

Power  above  opposition. 
InUlESteWBU^re^te-b., «.  Superior 

to  opposition. 
lEAEJBISTIBtY,  fMre-ttoe-hle,  oe\  In  a 

aaajsjtfMr  not  to  ha  oapoaad. 
IRRESOLUBLE,  ir-r^no-la-hl,  a.  Not  to 

he  broken,  isat  to  be  di»soi**d.--3ee  Dim* 

lubU. 
IB*ESOLUBLENESS,  fcr&«Un>»l-ae#, 

*.  No*,  patoivabje  into  parts.      A      . 
IRRESOLYsiDLY,  Ii-ri-*olVfa-le^*864. 

Without  settled  determination. 
IRRESOLUTE*  fe-reVeo-tiite,  «.  Not  oon- 

ataut  in  purpose,  not  determined. 
IRRESOLUTELY,    ir.raVzi-lote-U,     «4. 

Without  firmness  of  miud,  witliout  deter* 

mined  purpose. 

IRRESOLUTION,  W  M-l^sbbi^  Want 

of  firmness  of  mind. 
IRRESPECTIVE,  Ir-re-apeVtK, c  Having 

eve-  atgifd  fc>  any  rircujastances. 
mn&PECTlVElY7h*l-*p&k'tlw-ll,  ad. 

Without  rojsard  to  eircumstances. 

IBRETRJEVABUSj  If-ti-trtt'Ta-bl^i.  375. 

Not  to  be  repaired,  anweoverebie,  irreparable. 
IRRETRIEVABLY,  t-re-tre^'vil-ble,    ad. 

]fTt*jesebiy,  iiraoverahiy.     .. 
IRREVERENCE,  ?r-reVvir-lnse, a.   Want 

of  ravwanaev  *ea«  ef  veneration;  state  of 

bring  disregarded. 

IRREVERENT,  lr*eVvfc4nt,  a.  Not  ply- 
ing doe  homage  or  reverence,  not  espresetng 
ant  cenaciting  dae  veneration  or  respect-— 
See  Reverent. 

IRREVERENTLY,  fr-rsWvfcetatt,  *L 
Without  due  respect  or  veneration. 

IRREVERSIBLE,  ir-re-veVee-bl,  a.  Not  tr> 
be  recalled,  not  to  be  changed. 

IRREVERSIBLY,  ir-re-veV^-bl^.  With- 
out  change* 

HUtEVOCABIE,  !r-reVro-kA-M,  a.  Not 

to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 

tf  For  the  reason  of  accenting  this  word  on  the 
aeaBaft^Aftnetoft  the  third  syllable,  see  AeUtm§ 

IKEKVOCABLY,1r^r/v«5.ki-ble,od.Wlth- 

otrtfecaiL 
^rBHttQATR,  rrVe-gtte, «,  a.  To  wet.  to 

Sstttsaan.to  water* 
IMIGATION,  hr-re-go/shta,  a.  The  ad  of 

bartering  or  rout  stanlng. 

IBRIGUOUS,  fr-rlg'gM*,  «.  Watery,  wa- 
tered ;  dewy,  moist. 

IRRISiON,  ti-rkh'fcv.  The  act  of  laughing 

at  another. 
To  IRRITATE,  ir/re-tite,  e.  a.  91,  To  pro- 
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vote,  to  tease,  to  exasperate ;  to  fret,  to  pas 
into  motion  or  disorder  by  any  irregular  or  " 
unaccustomed  contact;  to  heighten,  to  agi- 
tate* to  enforce* 

IRRITATION,  Iwi-ta'ah&av.  Provocation, 
earaapeaation,  aeuaeilation. 

IRRUPTION,  fr-fftp'skua,  a.   The  act  of 
any  thing  forcing  an  entrance  %  breed,  bant . 
of  aavaders  into  any  plaat. 

IS.  fe,  42ft.  The  third  person  ainguler  of  To 
De,  I  am,  thoa  art,  he  is- ;  It  h)  sometimes  e«- 
pressed  by  's,  as,  What's  the  prioa  of  this 

ISCHURY,  h\h*h,  #.  868.  A  steppage  of 
urine.    

ISCHURETICK,  1s~kn-reVtik,  $.  finch  me- 
dicines as  force  uriue  when  suppressed. 

ISICLE,  fslk-kl,  a.  405.  A  pendent  shoot 
of  ice. 

ISINGLASS,  l'dng-rite,  #.  A  fine  kind  of 
glue  made  from  the  Intestines  of  a  large  fish 
resembling  a  sturgeon* 

ISINGLASS-STONE,  htfag-glls-stone,  #. 
A  pare  fossil,  more  clear  and  transparent  than 
glass,  of  which  the  ancients  made  their  win-  ' 
dows. 

ISLAND,  Hind,  $.  458.  A  tract  of  land  rot- 
rounded  by  water* 

t^Therln  this  word  and  Its  compounds  h  perfectly  • 
silent. 

ISLANDER,  HAnd-ir,  #.1>8.  An  inhabitant 
of  an  island. 

ISLE,  lie,  *.  458.  An  island,  a  country  ear- 
rounded  byj  water  j  long  walk  in  a  church  or 
publick  building. 

ISOCHRONAL,  1-soVro-ail,  a.  Having 
equal  times. 

ISOLATED,  t^o-ll-lld,  a.  (IsoU,  Fr.)  A 
term  in  architecture,  signify  ing  alune,  sepa- 
rate, detached. 

fcj"  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  In  any  of  our' 
English  Dictionaries,  bat  have  so  oftrn  heard  It  In 
coaversatfam  as  to  {nance  me  to  insert  It  withoot  any 
other  aeshofity  than  its  atilliy. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL,  l-ao*peVe«et'ti4- 
kil,  a.  In  geometry  are  such  figures  an 
have  equal  perimeters  or  circuniferroces,  of 
wercfe  the  rjejck  ia  the  Mreatast. 

ISOSCELES,  UU'iM&vX\m\  whkh  kath 
only  two  tides  equal 

ISSUE,  iah'ahfc,  #.  46T.  The  act  of  puefiag 
out ;  exit,  egress,  or  paaaage  oat ;  event,  eon- 
sannsnaa >  tsranajation,  conclusion;  a  fonta- 
naJ»  a  vent  made  in  a  muscle  for  die  discharge 
of  humours ;  evacuation  ;  progeny,  offspring ; 
i»  law.  Issue  hat*  divers  applications,  atano* 
Umea  used  for  the  children  begotten  between 
a  man  and  bis  wife,  sometimes  for  profits  grow- 
ing from  an  amercement,  sometimes  for  profits 
of  lands  or  tenements,  sometimes  for  that 

Stint  of  matter  depending  in  suit,  whereupon 
e  aartiea  jei^ano  pat  their  cause  to  the  triei 
of  the  jury. 

To  ISSUE,  lah'shft,  v.  n.  To  eosne  oat,  to 
pass  out  of  any  pmee ;  to  aiahe  an  eruption ; 
to  proceed  as  an  onTtpring  j  tebe  produced  by 
any  fund ;  to  mn  out  hi  fines. 

To  ISSUE,  iah'8hn,t.a.  To  send  ont,  to  send 
forth ;  to  send  out  judicially  or  authorita- 
tively. 

ISSUELESS,  lah'aho-lla,  a.  Without  off. 
spring,  wrthoet  d^acendanta.  - 


JUD 
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ISTHMUS,  Isf mus, s .  A  neck  of  land  join- 
ing the  peninsula  to  the  continent 

#■  I  have  only  made  the  A  muteln  this  word;  Mr. 
Sheridan  makes  both  the  h  and  t  mote,  and  spelb  the 
word  Xraistf .  Dr.Kenrlek,  Mr.  Beotc,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  woriLas  I 
have  done,  and,  I  think,  agreeably  to  the  best  Mage. 

IT,  ft,  prom.  The  neutral  demonstrative ;  the 
thing  spoken  of  before.  It  it  used  ludicrously 
niter  neutral  verba,  to  rive  an  emphasis.  It 
is  idiomatically  applied  to  persons,  as,  It  was 
I,  It  was  he. 

ITCH,  itsh,  s .  852.  A  cutaneous  disease 
extremely  contagious :  the  sensation  of  un- 
easiness in  the  skin,  which  is  cased  by  rub- 
bing ;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

To  ITCH,  fcsh.  a.  n.  To  feel  that  uneasiness 
in  the  skin  which  is  removed  by  rubbing;  to 
long,  to  have  continual  desire. 

ITCHY,  itsh'e,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

ITEM,  hem,  ad.  Also;  a  word  used  when 
an  J  article  is  added  to  the  former. 

ITEM,  i'tim,  t .  A  new  article ;  a  hint,  an 
iouendo. 

To  ITERATE,  It'tlr-ate,  o.  a.  91.  To  repeat, 
to  otter  again,  to  inculcate  by  frequent  men- 
tion ;  to  do  over  again.  .    ■   ' 

ITERANT,  it'tir-int,  a.  Repeating. 

ITERATION,  it-teV-a'shun,  s.  Repetition, 

recital  over  again. 

ITINERANT,  i-tm'neV-Int,  a.  Wandering, 
not  settled. 

ITINERARY,  1-tin'nir-ar-e,  $ .  A  book  of 
travels.  k 

ITINERARY,  l-tfa'nir-ir-e, «.  Travelling, 
done  on  a  journey.   - 

ITSELF,  it-self,  oron.  The  neutral  recipro- 
cal pronoun  applied  to  things. 

JUBILANT,  ja'be-lint,  a.  Uttering  songs  of 

triumph. 
JUBILATION,  ja-be-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of 

declaring  triumph. 
JUBILEE,  ja'be-le,*.  A  publick  festivity. 

JUCUNDITY,  ju-kun'de-te,  s.  Pleasant- 
ness, agreeableness. 

To  JUD  AIZE,  jo/da-lne,'  v.  n.  To  conform  to 
the  Jews. 

JUDGE,  judje,  s.  One  who  is  invested  with 
authority  to  determine  any  cause  or  question, 
real  or  personal ;  one  who  presides  in  a  court 
of  Judicature :  one  who  has  skill  sufficient  to 
decide  upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  JUDGE,  judje,  v.  *.  To  pass  sentence ; 
to  form  or  give  an  opinion ;  to  discern,  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

To  JUDGE,  jutfye,  v. a.  To  pass  sentence 
upon,  to  examine  authoritatively ;  to  pass 
severe  censure ;  to  doom  severely. 

JUDGER,j&4je4hr,  $.  08.  One  who  forms 
judgement,  or  passes  sentence. 

*  JUDGEMENT,  judje'mentj  a.  The  power 
of  judging;  the  act  of  exercising  judicature; 
determination,  decision ;  the  quality  of  dis- 
tinguishing propriety  and  impropriety;  opi- 
nion, notion ;  sentence  against  a  criminal,  con- 
demnation; punishment  inflicted  by  IrovU 
dence;  distribution  of  justice;  the  hut  doom. 

&  I  am  of  Dr.  Lowth's  opinion,  that  the  silent  e 
In  this  and  similar  words  ought  to  be  preserved ;  and 
though  Dr.  Johnson  spells .  acknowledgment  and 
'  mtritamtnt  without  the  e,  he  spells  lodgement  with 
ft.  !■•»  the  rectitude  of  habit  frequently  corrects 
the  errors  of  criticism. 
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JUDICATORY,  jo'de-kk-tur4,  $.  519.  Dis- 
tribution of  justice ;  court  of  justice. 

JUDICATURE,  jatte-kUure,  *.  Power  of 
distributing  justice. 

JUDICIAL,  jo-dish*!, s.  88.  Practised  in 
the  distribution  of  publick  justice ;  inflicted 
on  as  a  penalty. 

JUDICIALLY,  JQ-dish'il-e,  ad.  In  the 
forms  of  legal  justice. 

JUDICIARY,  ju-dfeh*r4,a.Passing  judge- 


ment upon  any  thing. 
JUDICIOUs7ju-dkh'&s,  a.  Prudent,  wise. 

skilful. 
JUDICIOUSLY,  JQ-dWas-le,**.  SkilfuUy, 

wisely. 
JUG,  jug,  s.  A  large  drinking  vessel  with 

a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly. 

To  JUGGLE,  j&g'gl, ».  n.  To  play  tricks  by 
slight  of  hand ;  to  practise  artifice  or  impos- 
ture. 

JUGGLE,  jag/gl,  8. 405.  A  trick  by  leger- 
demain ;  an  imposture,  a  deception. 

JUGGLER,  jus/gl-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  prac- 
tises slight  of  band,  one  who  deceives  the  eye 
by  nimble  conveyance ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish 
fellow. 

JUGGUNGLY,jug'gl-mg-le,aif.410.  In  a 

deceptive  manner. 

JUGULAR,  jo'gu-lar,  a.  88.  Belonging  to 

the  throat. 
JUICE,  iuse,  a.  842.   The  Honor,  sap.  or 

water  of  plants  and  fruits  ;  the  fluid  in  animal 

bodies. 
JUICELESS,  joseles,  a.  Without  moisture. 

JUICINESS,  ju'se-nes,  s.  Plenty  of  juice, 

succulence. 
JUICY,  jo'se,  a.  Moist,  full  of  juice. 
JULAP,  julip,  s.  88.  An  extemporaneous 

form  of  medicine,  ms  " 


.  made  of  simple  and 

pound  water  sweetened.* 
JULY,  jo-lf,  $.  The  sereath  month  of  the 

year. 
JfJM  ART,  jn'mart,  t .  The  mixture  of  a  baH 

and  a  mare. 
To  JUMBLE,  j&nVbl,  v. «.  405.  To  nrix  vio- 
lently and  confusedly  together. 
To  JUMBLE,  junVbl,  v.  a.  T»  be  agitated 

together. 
JUMBLE,  junVbl,  s.  Contused  mixture,  Ho* 

lent  and  confused  agitation. 
To  JUMP,  jimp,  r.  a.  To  leap,  to  skip,  la 

move  forward  without  step  or  sliding  ;  to  leap 

suddenly ;  to  jolt ;  to  agree,  to  tally,  to  join* 
JUMP,  jump,  ad.  Exactly,  nicely. 
JUMP,  jump,  s.  The  act  of  jumping;,  a  leap, 

a  skip ;  a  lucky  chance ;  a  waistcoat,  limber 

stays  worn  by  ladies. 

JUNCATE,  jWkV  91, 408.  Cheesecake, 
a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  cords  and  sugar ;  say 
delicacy ;  a  furtive  or  private  entertainment. 

JUNCOUS,  jung/kfis,  a.  Full  of  bulrushes. 

JUNCTION,  jung/sbdn,  t.  Union,  coalition. 

JUNCTURE,  jungk'tshare, «.  461.  The  line 
at  which  two  things  are  joined  together  ;  Joint 
articulation ;  union,  amity ;  a  critical  point  or 
article  of  time. 

JUNE,  June,  s.  The  sixth  month  of  the 
year. 

JUNIOR,  jb'ne-ur,  a.  166.  One  younger 
than  another* 

JUNIPER,  ju'ne-pur,  s.  98.  A  plant.    The 
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berries  are  powerfully  attenuant,  diuretick, 
and  carminative.  .      --.. 

JUNK,  jungk.*.  468.  A  small  ship  of  China; 
pieces  of  cable. 

JljNKET,  juntfkit,  «.  99,  406.  A  sweet- 
meat :  a  stolen  entertainment.  * 

To  JUNKET,  jungle. *.  To  feast  secret 


ly,  to  make  entertainments  by  stealth;  to 
least. 

JUNTO,  junto,  $.  A  cabal. 

IVORY,  rV&r-e,  a.  166.  The  tusk  of  the 
elephant.  *       . 

IVORVlifT&r-4,a.  MadeofiTory;  pertain- 
ing to  ivory.  m  ... 

JURAT,  jrrtt,  a.   A  magistrate  in  same 

JURATORY*,  jn'ri-tur-e,  a.  612.    Giving 

JURIDICAL,  ju-rfc'de-kil,  «.  Acting  in 
the  distribution  of  justice;  used  in  courts  of 

JURIDICALLY,  ju-rid'de-kal-c,  a.    With 

J^ISCONSifjLT.  ju-rfs-kcVsolt,  a.  One 
who  tfves  his  opinion  in  law. 

JURISDICTION,  ju-rls-dlk'shun,  a.  Le$al 
authority,  extent  of  power;  district  to  Which 
any  authority  extends.  , 

JUW8PRUDENCE,    ju-rta-pruMense,    s. 

The  science  of  law. 
JURIST,  jurist,  s.   A  civil  lawyer,  a  civi- 

JUROR,  jo'rnr,  a.  166.  One  that  serves  on 

JU1&Y.  ju'riLs.A  company  of  men.as  twenty- 
four  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  delivered  tbera  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  question. 

JURYMAN,  j^re-min,  ».  88.  One  who  is 
empannelled  on  a  iury. 

JURYMAST,  jurtinast,  a.  So  the  seamen 
call  whatever  tbey  set  up  in  the  room  of  a 
mast  lost  in  fight  or  by  a  storm. 

JUST,  just,  a.  Upright,  equitable ;  honest; 
exact;  virtuous;  complete,  without  super- 
unity  or  defect;  regular,  orderly ;  exactly 
proportioned ;   full,   of  full   dimensions  or 

JUST?,  just,  a.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurately ; 
merely,  barely ;  nearly. 

JUST,  just^Mock  encounter  on  horseback. 

To  JUST,  list,  ».».  To  engage  in  a  mock 
fight,  to  tilt ;  to  push,  todrive,  to  jostle. 

JUSTICE,  jus't»,f.l42.The  virtue  by  which 
we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due ;  vindi- 
cative retribution,  punishment ;  njiht,  asser- 
tion of  right ;  one  deputed  by  the  king  to  do 
right  by  way  of  judgement. 

JUSTICEMENT,  jus'tfa-ment,  a .  Procedure 

JUSTICESHIP,  jus'tfe-ship,  «.    Rank  or 

per  to  be  examined  in  courts  of  justice. 
JUSTIFIABLE,  jus'te-fU-bl,  o.  466.  De- 
fensible by  law  or  reason,  conformable  to 

J^ctitude.possibility  of  being  fairlydefcnded. 
JUSTIFIABLY,  jus'te-fl-tble^d.  Rightly, 
so  as  to  be  supported  by  right. 


JUSTIFICATION,    Jus-te-fc-ks/shun,    * 
Defence,  maintenance,  ▼indication,  support ; 
deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  past. 
JUSTIFICATIVE,  jus-tffe-kl-tiv,  a.  Jus- 
tifying ;  serving  to  justify  or  prove. 
fj  1  know  not  If  1  am  excusable  for  inserting  this 
word,  which  has  not  as  yet  found  its  way  Into  any 
other  Dictionary;  but  the  frequency  of  seeing  the 
French  HUces  Justificative*  seems  to  have  familiar- 


toed  h  to  our  ears,  and  to  invite  us  to  the  adoption  of 
it.  The  distance  of  »he  accent  from  the  end  of  the 
word  can  be  no  objection  to  an  English  speaker  who 
has  so  many  similar  words,  inch  as  significative,  pu- 
ri/Uative,  Ac. ;  and  as  we  have  no  single  word  that 
will  exactly  stand  in  its  place,  it  seems  to  have  a  better 
right  to  admission  than  many  other  words  which  are 
found  no  where  bat  in  a  Dictionary.— See  Principles, 
Ho.  512. 
JUSTIFICATOR,  jus-te-ie-ka/tur,  s.  521. 

One  who  supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or 

justifies.  -   .      . 

JUSTIFIER,jus'te-fi-ur,  a.  96.    One  who 

defends  or  absolves. 
To  JUSTIFY,  jus'te-il,  t>.  a.  183.  To  clear 
from  imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from  an  accusa- 
tion ;  to  maintain,  to  defend,  to  vindicate ;  to 
free  from  past  sins  by  pardon. 
To  JUSTLE,jus'sl,  v.  n.  405,478.    To  en- 
counter, to  clash,  to  rush  against  each  other. 
To  JUSTUS  jus'sl,  «.  a.  405.  To  push,  to 

drive,  to  force  by  rushing  against  it 
JUSTLY,  j&sf  le,  ad.    Uprightly,  honestly, 
in  a  just  manner ;  properly,  exactly,  accu- 
rately. 
JUSTNESS,  jflstfnls,  *.    Justice,  reason- 
ableness, equity ;  accuracy,  exactness,  pro- 
priety. 
To  JUT,  jut,  e.  it.    To.  push  or  shoot  into 
prominences,  to  come  out  beyond  the  main 
bulk. 
To  JUTTY,  jutf  te,  v.  a.  To  shoot  out  be- 
yond. 
JUVENILE,  ju've-nll,   a.    145.     Young, 
youthful. 

&  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro- 
nounce the  i  short  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston, 
make  it  long.  The  former  mode  is, in  my  opinion,  the 
more  con  e?t.  1/  it  should  be  urged  that  the  tie  long 
in  the  Latin  Juvenilis,  it  may  ^e  answered  that  the 
same  letter  is  long  In  the  Latin  Ho*tU*s,  StrviUs,  and 
Mtm^Ji 1  ye"  the  i  In  HostUe&rvUe,  and  9ubtiUt 
is  by  Mr.  Sheridau  marked  short. 
JUVENILITY,  ju-ve-nll'e-te,  s.  Yootbiul- 

JUXTAPOSITION,  juks-U-pA-slsh'un,  ». 

Apposition,  the  state  of  being  placed  by  each 

other. 
IVY,i'v*,s.  A  plant 


K. 

KALENDAB,  kaTln-dar,  a.  08.  Aa  ac- 
count of  time. 

KALI,  kilt,  a.  Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes  of 
which   glass  vias  made,   whence*  the  wofd 

Alkali. 


KJEE 

KAM,k&m,  4b  A  woid  in  Esvs,  sigaii!ring 

csoohed. 
To  RAW,  kfar*  a,  a.  To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow, 

or  took. 
KAW,  kiw,*.  The  ay  of  a  raven  or  crow. 
KA  YLE,  kale,  s.  Ninepin,  kettlepins ;  nine 

boles. 
To  KECK,  kik,  *.*•  To  heave  the  stomach, 

to  reach  at  ▼omiting . 
To  KECKLE  a  Cable,  keVkl,  v.  a.  To  de- 

food  a  cable  round  with  rope. 
KECKSY,  klk'si,  s.  It  is  used  in  Stafford- 

•hire  both  for  hemlock  and  any  other  hollow- 
jointed  plant. 
KECKY,  kik'ke.a.  Resembling  a  kex. 
KEDGER,  kid'jur,  s.  A  small  anchor  used 

in  a  river. 
KEDLACK,  kldl&k,  $ .  A  weed  that  grows 

among  corn,  charlock - 
KEEL,  keel,  $.  846.  The  bottom  of  the  ship. 
KEELFAT,  kiel'vat,  *.  A  cooler,  a  tub  in 

which  liquor  is  let  to  cool ;  properly  Kcehat. 

KEELSON,  keel'son,  $.  The  next  piece  of 

timber  in  a  ship  to  her  keel. 
To  KEELHALE,  keePhale,  e.  a.  To  punish 


in  the  teamen's  way,  by  dragging  the  criminal 

side  of  the  ship,  and 


under  water  on  one 
again  on  the  other. 


np 


tT  TMs  word  is  more  generally,  Ihoagli  less  pro- 
perly, proaoanced  XteUuncL— Sea  To  Bale. 

KEEN,  keen,  «.  246.  Sharp,  well  edged ; 
severe,  piercmg ;  eager,  vehement ;  acrimoni- 
ous; bitter  of  mind. 

KEENLY,  keenle,  a.  Sharply,  vehemently. 

KEENNESS,  keen'nSs,  *.  Sharpness,  edge ; 
rigoor  of  weather,  piercmg  cold  ;  asperity,  bit- 
teruess  of  mind;  eagerness,  vehemence. 

To  KEEP,  keep,  v.  a.  246.  To  retain:  to 
have  in  custody ;  to  preserve  in  a  state  of  se- 
curity ;  to  protect,  to  guard ;  to  detain ;  to 
hold  lor  another ;  to  reserve,  to  conceal  j  to 
tend ;  to  preserve  in  the  same  teriour  or  state ; 
to  hold  in  any  state :  to  retain  by  some  de- 
gree  or  force  in  any  place  or  state ;  to  continue 
an v  state  or  action ;  to  observe  any  time :  to 
maintain,  to  support  with  necessaries  of  life  ; 
to  have  in  the  house ;  to  maintain,  to  hold ;  to 
remain  in ;  not  to  leave  a  place ;  not  to  reveal, 
not  to  betray ;  to  restrain,  to  withhold-— To 
Keep  back,  to  reserve,  to  withhold;  to  re- 
strain.— To  Keep  company,  to  frequent  any 
one;  to  accompany  .--ToKeep  company  with, 
to  have  familiar  intercourse.— To  Keep  in,  to 
conceal,  not  to  tell,  to  restrain,  to  curb.— To 
Keep  off,  to  bear  to  distance ;  to  hinder.— To 
Keep  up,  to  maintain  without  abatement ;  to 
continue,  to  hinder  from  ceasing-— To  Keep 
under,  to  oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  KEEP,  keep;  e.  *.  To  remain  by  some 
labour  or  effort  in  a  certain  state  j  to  continue 
iu  any  place  or  state,  to  stay ;  to  remain  un- 
hurt, to  last ;  to  dwell,  to  live  constantly  ;  to 
adhere  strictly.— To  Keep  on,  to  go  forward. — 
To  Keep  up,  to  continue  undismayed. 

KEEPER,  keep'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  holds 
any  thing  lor  the  use  of  another ;  one  who  has 
prisoners  In  custody ;  one  who  has  the  care  of 
parks,  or  beasts  01  chase ;  one  that  has  the 
supersedence  or  care  of  anything. 

>,  kiep'&r-fthip,  #.  Ofice  of  a 
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KEQ,  vulgarly  kig,  properly  keg,  s.  A  small 
barrel,  commonly  used  for  a  fish-barrel. 

KELL,  feel,  «•  The  omentum,  that  which  fas-  • 
wraps  the  guts. 

KELP,  kjlp,  s.  A  salt  produced  *firom  cal- 
cined sea-weed . 

KELSON,  kelson,  s,  166.  The  wood  next  . 
the  keel. 
tif  A  very  accurate  philologist  bat  informed  me 

mat  this  word  is  pronounced  regularly  Im  the  aortb   . 

west  of  England  Keelscn  ;  but  the  very  geoana  prae    • 

dec  of  shortening  the  vowel  of  lie  primitive  in  the 

compound  may  justly  make  us  suspect  that  in  other 

parts  of  the  kingdom  it  b  otherwise.  5i& 

To  KEMB,  kemb,  v.  a.  To  comb,  to  disen- 
tangle the  hair.    Obsolete. 

To  KEN,  kin,  v.  a.  To  see  at  a  distance,  to  ' 
decry ;  to  know, 

KEN,  ken,  s.  View,  reach  of  sight. 

KENNEL,  kin/nil,  s.  99.  A  cot  for  dogs ;  a 
number  of  dops  kept  in  a  kennel ;  the  hole  of 
a  fox,  or  other  beast ;  tire  water-course  of  a 
street. 

To  KENNEL,  ken'nfi, ».  a.  To  lie,  to  dwell ;  ' 
used  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 

KEPT,  kept.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Keep. 

KERCHIEF,  keVtshlf,  $.  A  head-dress. 

KERCHIEFED,   >  keVtehift,  a.  Dressed, 
KERCHIEFT,      J     hooded. 

X5  These  word*  show  the  propensity  diphthongs 
have  to  drop  a  vowel  when  not  ander  the  accent.  sea> 

KERMES,  keVmez,  s.  A  substance  hereto*  . 
fore  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  excrt-scence, 
but  now  found  to  be  the  body  of  a  female  am-  . 
u>aI,  containing  a  numerous  offspring. 

KERN,  kirn, «.  An  Irish  foot  soldier. 

To  KERN,  kera,  v.  n.  1\>  harden  as  ripened 
corn  ;  to  take  the  form  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

KERNEL,  ktVnil,  s.  99.  The  edible  sub* 
stance  contained  hi  a  shell ;  any  thing  Hiciud*  * 
ed  in  a  shell ;  any  thing  included  111  a  husk  or 
integument;  the  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits;  a  gland; . 
knobby  concretions  in  children's  flesh. 

KERNELLY,  keVnll-e,  a.  Full  of  kernels, 
having  the  quality  or  resembUnee  of  kernels. 

KERNELWORT,  keVnft-wirt,  s.  An  herb. 

KERSEY.  keVri,  s.  Coarse  staff. 

KESTREL,  keVtrfi,  s.  90.  A  little  kind  of 
bustard  hawk. 

KETCH,  kitoh,  s.  A  heaTY  ship. 

KETTLE,  ket'tl,  s.  405.  A  vessel  in  which 
liquor  is  boiled. 

KETTLEDRUM,  keYtl-drnm,  s.  A  drum, 
of  which  the  head  Is  spread  over  a  body  of 
brass. 

KEX,  kecks,  s.  The  same  as  Keoksy. 

KEY?  ke,  s.  200.  An  instrument  formed  with 
cavities  correspondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock ; 
an  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned ;  an  explanation  of  any  thing  dill*, 
cult ;  the  parts  of  a  musical  instrument  which 
are  struck  with  the  fingers ;  hi  jnnsfck,  is  a. 
certain  tone  whereto  every  composition,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  ought  fo  lie  fitted. 

KEY,  ke,  s.  230.  A  bank  raised  perpendicu- 
lar for  the  ease  of  lading  and  unlading  ships. 

KEY  AGE.  keidje,  s.  00.  Money  paid  for 
lying  at  the  kev. 

KEYHOLE,  ke^kole,  s.  The  perforation  in 
the  door  or  lock  through  which  the  key  is  put! 

KEYSTONE,  keystone,  s.  The  middle  stone 
of  anarch. 
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KtB£>kylbe,*.— SeeGtord.   An  ulcerated 

chilblain,  &  chap  hi  the  heel. 
KlBED,  kylb'd>.  S59.  Troubled  with  kibes. 
To  KICK,  klk,  t».  a..  To  strike  with  the  foot. 
KICK,  klk,  a.  A  blow  with  the  foot. 

KICKER,  kikTcfo,  a.  98   One  who  strikes 

with  bit  foot. 
KICKING,  ktVking,  s.  410.   The  act  of 

•striking  with  the  foot. 

KICKSHAW,  klk'shiw,  a.  Something  on- 
Common,  fantastical,  something  ridiculous  ;  a 
dish  so  changed  by  the  cookery  that  it  can 
scared  j  be  known.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  Quelqiucko$e. 

KID.  kid, a.  The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle 
of  heath  or  furse. 

lb  KID,  kid,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth  kids. 

BIDDER,  kJd'dur,  a,  96.  An  engrosser  of 
com  to  enhance  its  price. 

To  KIDNAP,  kld'nip,  s. «.  To  steal  chil- 
dren, to  steal  human  beings* 

KIDNAPPER,  kldnap-pfe,  a.    One  who 

steals  human  beings. 
KIDNEY,  kidfae,  a.  One  of  the  two  glands 

that  separate  the  urine  from  the  Mood ;  race, 

kind,  in  ludicrous  langaega. 
KlDNEYBEAN,  kid^bJne,*.  A  kind  of 

-  pulse  in  the  shape  of  a  kidney. 
KIBNEYYBTCH,  kid^-vettAJ     w     . 
KIDNEYWORT,  kfrne-wfac,    J*  *****- 
KILDERKIN,kfrder-kin,  a.  A  small  barrel. 
To  KILL,  kfc,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  Hfe,  to 

1)ot  to  death,  to  murder ;  to  destroy  animals 
or  food ;  to  deprive  of  vegetative  life. 
KILLER,  kftl&r.  One  that  deprives  of  lift. 

KILLOW,  klllo,  a.  927.  An  earth  of  a 
blackish  or  deep  blue  colour, 

KILN,  kfi,  a.  411.  A  stove,  a  fobrick  form- 
ed for  admitting  heat  in  order  to  dry  or  bum 
things. 

To  KfLNDR  Y,  k&'drl,  v.  a,  To  dry  by  means 
of  a  kiln. 

KIMBO,  kfm'bo,  a.  Crooked,  bent,  arched. 

tT  This  ward  ii  t*e«rally  used  with  Um  a  tefore  IT, 
as,  he  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo, 

KIN,  kin,  a.  Relation  either  of  coneangei- 
nity  or  affinity;  relatives,  those  who  are  of 
the  same  race ;  a  relation,  one  related  ;  the 
same  gcnericel  class. 

KIND,  kvind,  a.  190.— See  Gtrifc.  Benevo- 
lent, filled  with  general  good  will-;  favour* 
able,  beneficent. 

KIND,  kyind,  a.  98.  Race,,  general  elans  ; 
particular  nature;  natural  state;  nature,  na- 
tural deterannatson;  manner,  way;  tort. 

To  KINDLE,  kWdl,0.e.  To  aet  on  fire,  to 
light,  to  make  to  burn ;  to  inflame  the  passions, 
to  eaaspesate,  to  animate. 

To  KINDLE,  kia'dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  caftek  lire. 

KINDLER,  khkcVdl-ir,  *>  99.  One  that 
lights,  one  who  inflame* 

KINDLY,  kylndle,  a*.  Benevolently,  fa- 
vourably, with  good  will. 

KINDLY,  kytndle,a.  Congenial,  kildred ; 
bland,  mild,  softening. 

KINDNESS,  kyind'nes,  a.  Benevolence,  be- 
neficence, goad  wW,  fotoer,  love. 

KINDRED,  kir/dr*d,  $.  Relation  try  birth 
craaaaksjs^antniry  *  remtson,sort;  relatives. 
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KINBRED,  kfe'ditd,*-  CasgenJa),  relate* 

KJNE,  kylne,  s.  Plur.  from  Cow.    Obsolete. 

KINO,  king.  a.  Monarch,  supreme  gover* 
nour;  a  card  with  the  pkture  of  a  king;  a  prin- 
cipal herald. 

To  KINO,  king, «.  ev  To  supply  with  a  king  $ 
to  make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 

KINGAPPLE,  kina/tp-pl,  a.    A  kind  of 

.  apple. 

KINGCRAFT,  kbg^rtft,  a.  The  net  of  go* 
venting,  the  art  of  governing. 

KINGCUP,  kfagfeftp,  a.  A  flower. 

KINGDOM,  kingUfim,  a.  106.  The  domi- 
nion of  a  king,  the  territories  subject  to  a  mo- 
narch ;  a  different  class  or  order  of  beings ;  a 
region,  a  tract.      A  A 

KINGFISHER,  kfogT iah'ttr,  a.  A  specie* 
of  bird. 

KINGLIKE, kinglike,  la.    Royal,    eove- 

KINGLY,kUlg1e,  I  reign,  monarchi- 

cal ;  belonging  to  a  king ;  noble,  august. 

KINGLY,  kina^Lod.  With  an  air  of  royal- 
ty,  with  supenor  dignity. 

KINGSEVfL,  kW-eVL  a.  A  scrofulous 
distemper,  in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated, 
commonly  believed  to  be  cared  by  the  touch 
of  the  king. 

KlNGSHn^ing'shlp,*.  Royalty.monarekW 

KING&PKAR,  kingz'spere,  a.  A  plant. 

KINGSTON*;  kWstone,  a.  A  fish. 

KIIWFOULkWieka,*.  Relations,  these 

who  ave  of  the  same  fondly  .—See  iWft. 
KINSMAN,  kWnntn,  e>  88.  A  man  of  the 

same  race  or  family.        . 
KINSWOMAN,  k  Wvrim-v*,  a.  A  female 

relation* 
KINSWOMEN,  kWwhn-mfa,  a.  Plural 
KIRK,  kiik,  #.  Am  eld  ward  for  a  church, 

yet  retained  in  Scotland* 
KIRTL8,  keVtl,  a,  485.  An  upper  garment, 

a  pown. 
To  KISS,  kla,  •• «-  To  touch  with  the  lips  > 

to  treat  with  fondness ;  to  touch  gently. 
KJSSv  kis,  a.  Satote  given  by  joming  Up*.   : 

KI8SINGCRUBT,  kWsing*krfta%  a.  ©rust. 

formed  where  one  loaf  ia  die  oven  touches- 

anotlier. 
KIT,  kit*  a.  A  large  bottle;  a.  ennui  dlnti- 

newve  fiddle ;  a  small  wooden  veeauk 
KITCHEN,  kfatrla,  a.  199.  The  room  to  a 

houM  where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 
KtTCKftNGARDEN,   kkssVm-garHi%  a 

Garden  in  which  eaealent  plants  are  pro- 

|  KITCHENMA1D,  kkstfra-made,*.  A  eook- 

KTTCHENSTUFF,  kluh1n-stui>  a,  Vie  fct 
of  meat  scummed  off  the  potior  gatbesed  out 
of  the  dripping-pun. 

K1TCHENWENCH,  kltoh1n-w2ttA,  s. 
Scullion,  maid  employed  to  dean  the  Instru- 
ments of  cookery. 

KITCHEN  WORK,  kkah'k-w&rk,  s.  Cook- 
ery, work  dona  in  the  kitchen* 

KITE*  Iryiio,  a.  160.— See  Guile.  AWrdef 
prey  that  infests  the  forms,  and  steals  the 
chickens ;  a  name  of  reproach  denotin*  rapa- 
city ;  a  fictitious  bird  made  of  papas,  ; 

KFFB8FOOT,  kykea*fo\  *  A  phsnt/ 

KITTEN,  kitYn  a\  199.  A  yoi 
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To  KITTEN,  ktaVn,  ••  ».  To  bd*g  forth 
young  cats. 

To  KLICK,  kltk,  v.  a.  To  make  a  Small 
sharp  noise  like  a  clock. 

To  KN  AB,  nib,  v.  a.  S99.  To  bite,  to  catch. 
A  vulgar  word. 

KNACK,  nik,  «.  399.  A  little  machine,  a 
petty  contrivance,  a  toy  ;  a  readiness,  an  ha- 
bitual facility,  a  lucky  dexterity  ;  a  nice  trick. 

KNAG,  nig,  s.  $99.  A  hard  knot  in  wood. 

KNAP,  nap,  a.  309.  A  protuberance,  a 
swellwgpronunence. 

To  KNAP,  nip,  r.  a.  To  bite,  to  break  short ; 
to  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like  that 
of  Streaking. 

To  KNAPPLE,  nip'pl,  v.  *.  405.  To  break 
off  with  a  sharp  quick  noise. 

KNAPSACK,  nfifruk,  «.  The  bag  which  a 
soldier  carries  on  his  back,  a  bag  of  provisions. 

KNAPWEED,  naywied, a.  A  plant 

KNARE,  nare,  s.  A  hard  knot,  from  the 
German  worn1  Knar. 

KNAVE,  nlve,  *.  $99.  A  boy,  a  male  child; 
a  servant ;  in  these  senses  the  word  is  obso- 
lete. A  petty  rascal,  a  scoundrel ;  a  card  with 
a  soldier*  painted  on  it. 

KNAVERY,  n»'vfir4,  f.  557.  Dishonesty, 
tricks,  petty  villany ;  mischievous  tricks  or 
practices. 

KNAVISH,  mVvfch,  a.  Dishonest,  wicked, 
fraudulent ;  waggish,  mischievous. 

KNAVISHLY,  na'vish-le,  ad.  Dishonestly, 

fraudulently ;  waggishly,  mischievously. 
To  KNEAD,  need.  e.a.  2S7.  To  beat  ormin- 

Sle  any  stuff  or  substance.   . 
iEADINGTROUGH,  needlng-tr^    a. 
A  trough  in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is  work- 
ed together. 
KNEE,  nee,  a.  S99.  The  joint  of  the  leg 
where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh  ;  a  knee  is 
a  piece  of  Umber  growing  crooked,  and  so  cut 
that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an  angle. 
To  KNEE,  nhk,  v.  a.  To  supplicate  bykneel- 

KNEED,  need,  a.  Having  knees,  as,  in- 
kneed  ;  having  joints,  as,  kneed-grass. 

KNEEDEEP,  nee'deep,  a.  Rising  to  the 
knees  ;  tunk  to  the  knees. 

KNEEPAN,  nee'pln,  «.  The  small  convex 
»one  on  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  which 
serves  as  a  pullv  to  the  tendon  of  the  muscle' 
that  moves  the  leg. 

To  KNEEL,  neel,  v:  *.  599.  To  bend  the 
knee,  to  rest  on  the  knee.  > 

KNEETRIBUTE,  nee'trib-ote,  $.  Worship 
or  obeisance  shown  bv  kneeling. 

KNEL,  nil,  a.  599.  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung 

at  a  funeral. 

t3*  T  saow  not  why  Johoeon  has  chosen  to  spell  this 
word  but  with  one  I,  accept  from  Its  derivation  from 
the  Weleh  CWJ.  This,  however,  b  bat  a  poor  reasoa 
tor  overturning  the  settled  laws  of  orthography, which 
have giren  to/,/,  and  {,  when  ending  a  rabstantive  or 
verb,  ire  privilege  of  duplication. — See  Introduction 
to  The  Rhyming  Dictionary,  page  viii. 

KNEW,  no,  999.  The  preterit  of  Know. 
KNirh%  nlfe.  a.  Plural  Knives.  S99.    An 
instrument  eased  and  pointed, wherewith  meat 

iictt 

KNIQHT,  nhe,  a.  S99.  A  man  advanced  to 
a  certain  degree  of  military  rank ;  the  rank  of 
next  to  baronets ;  a  man  of  some 
MO 


particular  order  of  knighthood ;  a  representa- 
tive of  a  county  in  parliament  \  a  champion. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT,  nlte-eVrint,*  A  wan 
dering  knight. — See  Errant. 

KNIGHT-ERRANTRY,  nltereVrant-re,  s. 
The  cliaracter  or  manners  of  wandering 
knights. 

To  KNIGHT,  nlte,  «.  a.  To  create  one  a 
knight. 

KNIGHTLY,  nltele,  o.  Befitting  a  knight, 
beseem  inc  a  kuight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  nlte'hud,  a.  The  charac- 
ter or  dignity  of  a  knight 

To  KNIT,  nit,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Knit  or  Knitted. 
To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  the  loom; 
to  tie ;  to  join,  to  unite ;  to  contract ;  to 
tie  up. 

To  KNIT,  nit,  e.  a.  B99.  To  weave  without 
a  loom :  to  join,  to  close,  to  unite. 

KNITTER,  nltft&r,  a.  96.  One  who  weaves 
or  knits. 

KNITTINGNEEDLE,  n?f  tmg-nee-dl,  a.  A 
wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 

KNOB,  nib,  «.  S99.  A  protuberance,  any 
part  bluntly  rising  above  the  rest. 

KNOBBED,  nftb'd,«.  S59.  Set  with  knobs, 
having  protuberances. 

KNOBBINESS,  n&Vbe-nte.  s.  The  quality 
of  having  knobs ;  hard,  stubborn.  ' 

To  KNOCK.  n6k,  v.  n.  S99.  To  clash,  to  be 
driven  suddenly  together ;  to  beat  as  at  a  door ' 
for  admittance. — To  Knock  under,  a  common 
expression  that  denotes  when  a  man  yields  or 
submits. 

To  KNOCK,  n6k,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  change 
in  any  respect  by  blows ;  to  dash  together,  to 
strike,  to  collide  with  a  sharp  noise. — ToKnock 
down,  to  fell  by  a  blow.— To  Knock  on  the '. 
bead,  to  kill  by  a  blow,  to  destroy. 

KNOCK,  n&k,  a.  A  sudden  stroke,  a  blow; 
a  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 

KNOCKER,  noVkfir,  a.  96.  He  that  knocks; 
the  hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door  for 
strangers  to  strike. 

To  KNOLL,  note,  v.  a.  399,  406.  To  ring 
the  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  KNOLL,  nole,  e.  *.  To  sound  as  a  bell. 

KNOT,  nftt, a.  S99.  A  complication  of  a  cord 
or  string  not  easily  to  be  disentangled ;  any 
figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  intersect 
each  other  ;  any  bond  of  association  or  union  ; 
a  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  ;  a  confederacy, 
an  association,  a  small  band  ;  difficulty,  intri- 
cacy ;  an  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of 
affairs :  a  cluster,  a  collection. 

To  KNOT.  n6t,  v. «.  To  complicate  in  knots; 
to  entangle,  to  perplex ;  to  unite. 

To  KNOT,  nftt,  v.  a.  To  form  buds,  knots, 

or  joints,  in  vegetation;  to  knit  knots  for 

fringes. 
KNOTBERRYBUSH,  n6fb&Mre-b&sh,  «. 

A  plant. 
KNOTGRASS,  noYgrus,  a.  A  plant. 
KNOTTED,  nit't&l,  a.  Full  of  knots. 
KNOTTINESS,  nftrte-nls,  s.    Fulness  of 

knots,  unevenness,  intricacy. 

KNOTTY,  n6f  te,  a.  Full  of  knots :  hard, 
rugged;  intricate,  perplexed,  difficult,  em- 
barrassed. 

To  KNOW,  no,  a.  a. ;  prat.  I  knew,  I  have 
known.  To  perceive  with  certainly,  to  be  in- 
formed of ,  to  be  taught;  to  distinguish ;  to 
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recognise ;  to  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  converse 

with  another  sex. 
To  KNOW,  no,  v.  «.  899.  To  have  clear  and 

certain  perception,  not  to  be  doubtful ;  to  be 

informed. 
KNOW  ABLE,  no'a-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be 

discoveted  or  understood. 
KNOWER,  no'&r,  «.  98,  One  who  has  skill 

or  knowledge* 
KNOWING,  noing,  a.  410.  Skilful,  well 

instructed ;  conscious,  intelligent. 
KNOWINGLY,  no'ing-le,  ad.  With  skill, 

with  knowledge* 
KNOWLEDGE,  nol'lidge,  or  no'lidje,  s. 

Certain  perception ;  learning,  illumination  of 

the  mind:  skill  in  anything}  acquaintance 

with  any  tact  or  person;  cognizance,  notice ; 
*  information,  power  of  knowing. 

%y  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  more  alter- 
cation  among  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  seems  to  favour  the  second  pro- 
■aaclation,  till  we  observe  a  Brest  number  of  similar 
words,  where  the  long  vowel  In  the  simple  is  sbottcn- 
ed  la  the  compound,  and  then  we  perceive  something 


like  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which,  to  correct, 
would,  In  some  measure,  obstruct  the  current  of  the 
tannage.  To  preserve  the  simple  without  alteration 
in  the  compound  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  in  Ian- 

^t ;  hat  when  the  general  tone  of  the  language,  as 
y  be  called,  crosses  this  analogy,  we  may  depend 
em  the  rectitude  of  general  custom,  and  ought  to  ac- 
cjnlesee  in  it.  That  the  secondary  accent  shortens  the 
vowel,  which  was  long  in  the  .  original,  appears 
throughout  the  language  In  proclamation,  provoca- 
rtoaj,«c.  530.  That  the  primary  accent  does  the  same 
I*  yre/aoe,  prelmit,  prelude.  &c.  Is  evident;  and  as 
no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which  is 
ible  to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  con- 
wUigt  as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  inde- 
pendently on  its  original  quantity?  The  patrons  for 
the  ant  pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Hares,  Mr.  Barclsy,  Mr.  Slpfalnston,  and 
Mr.  Scott;  and  for  the  second  W.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  seems  to  allow 
the  trst  the  preference.    See  Principles,  Nos.  988,515. 

KNUCKLE,  nuk'kl,  s.  899, 40ft.  The  joints 
of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers 
clone ;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  the  articula- 
tion or  joint  of  a  plant. 

To  KNUCKLE,  nftk'kl,  v.  n.  To  submit. 

KNUCKLED,  nik^l'd,  o.  159.  Jointed. 


L. 

LA, law, Ml etj.  Seel  look!  behold! 

LABDANUM,  lib  da-nmn,  *.  A  resin  of  the 
softer  kind.  This  juice  exsndates  from  a  low- 
spreading  shrub,  of  the  cistus  kind,  in  Crete. 

LABEL,  ufbil.  8.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of 
writing ;  any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writ- 
ing ;  a  small  plate  hung  on  the  necks  of  bot- 
tles to  distinguish  the  several  sorts  of  wines ; 
m  law,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parchment 
affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold 
the  appending  seal. 

LABENT,  la'Mnt, «.  Sliding,  gliding,  slip- 


jJtfif; 


(AL,  lt/be-al,  a,  ill.  Uttered  by  the 
lips ;  belonging  to  the  lips. 

LABIATED,  tm4-tioV  *,  Formed 
lips. 
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LABIODENTAL,  la-be-o-deVtfl,  a.  Form- 
ed or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth. 

LABORATORY,  lH/bo-rfi-t&r-e,  s.  A  cby- 
mist's  workroom. 
&  For  the  last  e,  see  JM*utfto*.51ff. 

LABORIOUS,  tf-bo're-Qs,  a.  Diligent  in 
work,  assiduous ;  requiring  labour,  tiresome, 
not  easy. 

LABORIOUSLY,  li-bA're-tts-le,  ad.  With 
labour,  with  toil. 

LABORIOUSNESS,  l4-bo/re-2s-nes,#.Toil- 
someness,  difficulty ;  diligence,  assiduity. 

LABOUR,  la'b&r,  «.  814.  The  act  of  doing 
what  requires  a  painful  exertion  of  strength, 
pains,  toil;  work  to  be  done;  child  birth, 
travail. 

To  LABOUR,  la'bfir,  v.  n.  To  toil,  to  act 
with  painful  effort  j  to  do  work,  to  take  pains ; 
to  move  with  difficulty  ;  to  be  diseased  with  ; 
to  be  in  distress,  to  be  pressed  ;  to  be  in  child- 
birth, to  be  in  travail. 

To  LABOUR,  la/bur,  v.  o.  To  work  at,  to 
move  with  difficulty ;  to  beat,  to  belabour. 

LABOURER,  la'bur-to.  s.  657.  One  who  is 
employed  in  coarse  and  toilsome  work ;  one 
who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. 

LABOURSOME,  ltaur-sftm,  a.  Made  with 

great  labour  and  diligence. 
LABRA,  la'br*,  #.  92.  A  lip. 
LABYRINTH,  IftbfeMnfft,  s.  A  maze,  a 

place  formed  with  inextricable  windings. 
LACE,  Use,  9.  A  string,  a  cord ;  a  snare,  a 

gin ;  a  platted  string  with  which  women  fast- 
en their  clothes;   ornameots  of  fine  thread 

curiously  woven;    textures  of  thread  with 

gold  and  silver. 
To  LACE,  lase,  v.  o.  To  fasten  with  a  string 

run  through  eyelet-boles  ;  to  adorn  with  gold 

or  silver  textures  sewed  on ;  to  embellish  with 
"  variegations ;  to  beat 
LACEMAN,  lase'man,  s.  88.  One  who  deals 

in  lace. 
LACERABLE,  lis'seV-l-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as 

may  be  torn. 
To  LACERATE,  lls's&r-lte,  v.  a.  91.    To 

tear,  to  rend. 
LACERATION,  ita-sir-a'shnn,  s.  The  act 

of  tearing  or .  rending  ;  the  breach  made  by 

tearing. 
LACERATIVE,  IsVsir-i-tfv,  a.  512.  Tear- 

ing,  having  the  power  to  tear. 
LACHRYMAL,  ldk'kre-mai,  a.  858.  Gene- 

rating  tears. 
LACHRYMARY,lakltre-m*4«,a.  Contain. 

ing  tears. 
LACHRYMATION,   lik-kre-ma'shon,    s. 

The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 
LACHRYMATORY,  la^re-ma-tur-e.  #.  A 

vessel  in  which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 

tJ  For  the  o,  see  Domestick.  514. 
To  LACK,  14k,  v.  a.  To  want,  to  need,  to  be 

without. 
To  LACK,  Ilk,  v.  it.  To  be  in  want ;  to  be 

wanting. 
LACK,  Ilk,  $.  Want,  need,  failure. 
LACKBRAIN,  lUr/brane,  s.  One  that  wants 

LACKER,  iik'knr,  s.  98.  A  kind  of  Tarnish. 
To  LACKER,  lftk'k&r,  v.o.  To  do  ore* 
lacker.    • 


LACKEY,  tik-kl,  *.  AneJft*<ttng 

•  foot- boy. 

To  LACKEY,  lak'ke,  v.  a.  To  attend  Ser- 
vilely. 

To  LACKEY,  kik'ke,  v.  n.  To  act  an  a  foot- 

boy,  to  pay  servile  aMefttlecice. 

IAC&LINRN,  laklin-nk,  a.  Oft.  Waiting 
shirt*.  ' 

LACKLUSTRE,  l4k'las-tu>,  a.  416.  Want- 
ins  brightness. 

LACONICR,  li-kfln'tk, «.  5.09.  Short,  brief. 

t?  Tats ward  li derived  sVonEarsEMf, Ibt  Bterajias 
who  tahabned  the  provbiee  of  -Loaswla  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  were  remarkable  for  using  few  words. 

LACONISMjlak'ko-nlahvfc  A  concise  style. 
LACONICAU.Y,la.koB/ai-Ul-4^/.  Baef- 

ly,  concisely. 
LACT ARY,  lik'bj-re,  *  US.  Mfcfcy* 
LACTAAY,  lAbf tiUr** s»  A  dairy-few* 

LACTATION,  rtfe-tamfe,  t.  The  at*  er 

time  of  giving  snett 

LACTEAL,  lak'te-4l,  or  1aVt*b£4l,  404.  a. 

Conveying  chyle. 
LACTEAL,  lak'te-al.  or  LaVtsbe-al,  *.  Hie 

vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 


LAD  LAM 

»5W,  nW7l>CU77,dUf3,£ll  il-^9^«AQ»^pWl46,pl»107— 110  US,  move.  104, 

Us\G,  l4g,  a*  Coming  behind,  falling  abort  * 
sluggish,  slow,  tardy  ;  last,  long  delayed. 

LAG,  Mrg,  *.  The  lowest  class,  the  romp,  the 
sag  end  ;  be  thai  cones  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

To  LAG,  lag,  e.  *.  To  loiter,  to  move  slowly; 

to  stay  tomori,  not  to  C^sua  iiu 
LAGGER,  lle/gir,  «.  08.   A  loiterer;  an 

idler.  .       . 

LAICAL,  la'e-kal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Inky, 

of  people,  as  distinct  from  Use  clergy. 

LAID,  lade,  201,  222.  Part.  pass,  ef  Lay* 
LAIN,  rfcne,  2**.  Fart.  pass,  ef  lie* 
LAIR,  lire,*.  202.  The  coach  of  a  hoarder 

wKd  beast. 
LAIRD,  h\rd, «.  202.  The  lord  ef  a  manor  in 

the  Scot'nh  dialect. 

LAITY,  la'e-te,*.Tbe  people  as  distingniah- 
ed  from  tins  clergy ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

LAKE,  lake,  *,  A  large  diffusion  of  inland 
water ;  small  (wash  vf  water *,  a  sasddle  swsvnr 
betwixt  ttrtraiBBfine  and  ter  mitten. 

LAMB,  lata,  s.  347 .  The  ytrang  of  a  sheep; 

typtoaUy,  (he  Saviour  of  the  world. 
LAMBKIN,  lsWkias  s,  A  little  lamb. 
LAMBATIVB,  r4m'Dl-t!T,e.  *57.  Tafaea  bay 

Rctlng. 
LAMBATIYE,  Um^-tlr,  s.  A  medicine 

taken  hy  licking  with  the  tongue. 
LAMBS-WOOL,  hWwoJ,  *.    Ale  tnsave} 

with  the  pvlp  of  roasted  applet. 

Y3"  **>•  Opbbi^ftn  has  a  ao  lest  strange  than  Whhav 
•leal  deriealioa  of  tbb  word  Iron  aa  aid  French  sub- 
stantive, U  wuust,  "  Thai  the  verb  must  should  ever 
"  bare  beea  Seatisbly  asa*,  (as,  ye  mas  <ft»Vl,  for  ne 
"  mtttt  d*  s»V  tcesas  Indeed  as  sarprislng  as  tbat  flns 
"  eld  U  mm*t(wmwfout\l\*t  ooaa  flMttf,*honld  ever 
"  have  KagUsbly  raa  into  lamb's  wool,vi&(.U  beaU  far 
"  the  thaage  af  JUmmngw  iota  Spcrrowgross,  or  tbc 
"  elegant  as  alliptteal  grass,"  Saeb  a  derivation*  per- 
haps, is  aot  ftmaassibht ;  bat  1  seoald  think  the  moro 
natorai,  as  well  a*  the  mora  eSf  y  one,  Is  ihe  reseat* 
blanos  of  the  soft  palp  of  sn  apple  to  (be  wool  of  a 
lsert>.— See  4«*«r*0t*«o4  the  noew  /War. 

LAMBENT,Ilin*ekt,«.Piaying  About,  gltd- 
tag  over  without  harm. 

LAMDQIDAL,  lam^MoYdal,  a.  Hating 
tbe  form  of  the  letter  Lambda,  or  JL 

LAME,  hunOi  tf.  Crippled,  disabled  on  tin* 
limbs  :  hobbling  not  smooth,  alluding  to  the 
feet  of  a  verse ;  imperfect,  unsatisfactory. 

To  LAME,  lime,  r. «.  9o  cripple.   

LAMELLATED,  lam'meU-a-t^d,  a.  Covered 

with  films  or  plates.    - 
LAMELY,  lamele^ed^Like  a  cripple,  with- 

out  uatural  force  or  activity  ;  imperfectly. 
LAMENESS,  lkme'nls,  s.  The  state  of  a 

cripple,  loss  oif  tosMlftj  wf  Jemh^^.teapejasc 

^nan  weakfless. 

To  LAMENT^  li-mlnf,  *-  *•  T°  nwurn,  to 
wail,  tegrkve,  so  exprefa  sorrow. 

To  LAMENT,li-nient>.a,Tobewail,moonw 
or  bemoau, Jo  sorrow  for. 

LAMENT.  It^nent^  s.  Bornftf  atfdfbT^  ex- 
peeasetl,  lamentation ;  expression  of  sorrow. 

LAMENTABLE^  lam'mto^-bl,  a.  To  be 
lamented,  earning  seraow ;  moucnlalf  espvess- 
ing  sorrow  ;  miserable,  .hi  a  Microns  or  low 
sense;  pHafui^-Sae  l»armp*tjbie. 

LAMENTABLY,  Um'men-tl-ble,  ad.  With 
Y^fWeteiaviaor  taidas  of  atowt^  son*  to  canto 


ency  to  mi!  a. 
LACTESCENT,  lik-teVseAt, «.  rSodnctog 

LACTTFEROHS,  llk-tif ffir-ta, «.  519.  etm- 
veytng  or  bringing  milk. 

l*kt>i  ltd,  #.  A  boy,  a  stripling. 

LADDER,  ladder,  a.  99.  A  frame  made 
with  steps  placed  hptween  two  uptight  pieces : 
any  tsnag  by  wUek  one  clisaba;  a  gradual 
tsee. 

LADE,  lade,*,  78, 70.  The  month  of  a  river, 
from  the  Saxon  Lade*  which  signifies  a  Bulg- 
ing or  discharging. 

To  LADE,  lade.  v.  a.  75.  To  load,  to  freight, 
to  harden ;  to  heave  oat,  to  thtow  out 

LADING,  14'ding,  s.  410.  Weight,  tartan, 

freight. 

LADLE,  JbVdl,  s.  405.  A  large  spoon,  a 
Vessel  with  a  long  handle  used  in  throwing  out 
any  liouid ;  the  reeeptaclet  of  a  ndU-Wneel, 
into  which  tbe  water  tailing  turns  it 

LADY,  la'di,  s.  182.  A  woman  of  high  rank ; 
the  title  of  Lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives 
of  Knights,  of  all  degrees  above  them,  and  to 
the  daughters  of  Earls,  and  all  of  higher  ranks; 
a  word  of  complaisance  used  to  woven. 

LADY-BEDSTRA  W,  U4e4>fa'straw,  $.  A 
plant 

LADY-BIRD,  la'd£-be>d,)#.  A  small  bean- 
LADY^OW^la'd€-k(&,  >tifal  insect  oT 
LADY-FLY,  la'de-fll,       >  the  beetle  kind. 

LADY-DAY,  at-de-de/,  r.  The  day  on  which 

tsieamierjdadon  of  the  Blessed  Viagra  is  cels> 

brated. 
LAelY'LIKB,  sk^lihe,  a.  Soft,  delkatt, 

elegant 
LADY-MANTLE,  l^daVflnnVtL  *>  A  plant. 
LADYSHIP,  la'dceaafp,  «.  lie)  titte  of  a 

lady. 

tADTS^MPPER,  lk'rAH^rp'pir,  #.  A 
LAD  Y'S^MOCK,  liMia^mok,  $ .  A  nWer;  I 


sorrow:  pitifalindeapicabjj% 
I^bMBsWATlON.  Inn  mfc -^ssmm.  a  M, 
500.  JUprejsion  of  sorrow,  aooUbkgrisi 
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LAMENTER,  li-ment'or,  $.  98.    He  who 

mourns  or  laments. 
LAMENTTNE,  lam'min-tlne,  *.  149.  A  fish 

called  a  sea  cow  or  manatee. 
LAMINA,  llm'me-ni,  j.    Thin  plate,  one 

coat  laid  over  another. 

ty  This  word,  from  its  derivation  from  the  l4thl, 
and- its  similar  form  to  Stamina,  may  by  soma  be 
mistaken  for  a  plural,  as  Stamina  is  often  for  a  lin- 
gular ;  bat  it  mast  be  observed,  that  Lamina  is  a  noun 
singular  of  the  first  declension ;  and  if  we  speak  leat  n- 
ediy,  we  oagnt  to  form  the  plural  by  lamina;  bat 
that  if  we  descend  to  plain  English,  it  ought  to  be 
JLamimu^-te*  Animalcule  and  Stamina* 

LAMINATED,  lam'me-na-t&l,  o.  Plated- 
used  of  such  bodies  whose  contexttiie  dis- 
covers toch  a  disposition  as  that  of  plates 
lying  over  one  another. 

To  LAMM,  him,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly 
with  a  cudgel.    A  low  word. 

LAMMAS,  llmWs,  t.  86.  The  first  of 
August. 

LAMP,  limp,  *.  A  light  made  with  oil  and 
a  wick ;  that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick  ; 
in  poetical  language,  real  or  metaphorical  light 

LAMPASS,  llm'p&s,  s.  A  lump  of  flesh, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  a 
of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LAMPBLACK,  limp'bl&k,  s.  It  1b  made 
by  holding  a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  ba- 
son, and  as  it  is  furred  striking  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell. 

LAMPOON,  lant-pofa'*  a,  A  personal 
satire,  abuse,  censure*  written  not  to  reform 
but  to  ver. 

To  LAMPOON,  ltm-poon',  v.  a.  To  abase 
with  personal  satire. 

LAMPOONER,  lam-p&n'ur,  $.  98.  A  scrib- 
bler of  personal  satire. 

LAMPRfeY,  htm'pre,  s.    A  kind  of  eel. 

LAMPRON,  litn'prin,  #.  166,  A  kind  of 
sea  fish ;  a  long  eel. 

LANCE,  linse,  78, 79.    A  long  spear. 

To  LANCE,  lanse,  ©.  a.  To  pierce,  to  cat; 
to  open  chirurgically,  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 

LANCET,  lan'sfc,  s.  90.  A  small  pointed 
chirurgical  instrument. 

ToLANCH,  linsh,  v.  a.  This  word,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  is  too  often  written  Launch,  and 
is  only  a  vocal  corruption  of  lance.  To  dart, 
to  cast  a  lance. 

LAN6INATION,  lta-s&-na'ahftn,  *.  Tear- 
ing, laceration. 

To  LANCIN ATE,  lan'se-nate,  o.  o.  91.  To 
tear,  to  rend. 

LAND,  Had,  #.  A  country;  a  region,  dis- 
tinct from  other  countries ;  earth,  distinct 
from  water ;  ground,  surface  of  the  place  ;  an 
estate  real  and  immoveable  ;  nation,  people. 

To  LAND,  land, v.  a.    To  set  on  shore. 

To  LAND,  lind,  v.  *.    To  come  on  shore. 

LAND-FORCES,  lAadTor-sez,  s.  Powers 
not  naval,  soldiers  tHt  serve  ou  land. 

LANDED,  lln'ded,  *  Haying  a  fortune  in 
land. 

LANDFALL,  llnd'ltU,  r.  400.  A  sudden 
translation  of  property  in  land  by  the  death 
of  a  rich  man. 

LANDFLOOD,  Undflfld,  s.    Inundation. 

BkT?PrtOLDERj  landlieUar,  s.  One 
whose  fortune  is  in  land. 
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LANDJOBBER,  litnd'jo'b-bur,  s.    One  who 

buys  and  sells  land  for  other  men. 
LANDGRAVE,  laad'grave,  «.    A  German 

title  of  dominion. 
LANDING,  lladlng,  410.  ")  *.  The 

LANDINGPLACE,  landlag-plase,  J      top 

of  stairs. 
LANDLADY,  lanl^-de,  s.     A  woman  who 

has  tenants  holding  from  Her ;  the  mispress  of 

an  inn. 

LANDLESS,  landlis,  a.  Without  property, 
without  fortune. 

LANDLOCKED,  laWlokt,  a.  350.  Shut 
in,  or  enclosed  with  land. 

LANftLOPER,laWlo-par,  «.  98.  A  land- 
man ;  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  seamen,  of 
those  who  pass  their  lives  on  shore. 

ty  tills  word  is  improved  by  seamen  Into  the  more 
intelligible  word  Land  lubber. 

LANDLORD,  Und'lord,  s.  88.  One  who 
owns  land  or  houses  ',  the  master  of  an  inn. 

LANDMARK,  I&nd'niirk,  s.  Any  thing  set 
up  to  preserve  boundaries. 

LANDSCAPE,  lind'skape,  s.  A  region, 
the  prospect  of  a  country  ;  t*  picture  repre- 
senting an  extent  of  space,  with  the  various 
objects  in  it. 

LAND-TAX,  land'tiks,  s.  Tax  laid  upon 
land  and  houses. 

LAND-WAITER,  laad'wa-tnr,  s.  An  officer 
of  the  customs,  who  is  to  watcli  what  goods 
are  landed. 

LANDWARD,  lind  ward,  ad.  88.  Towards 
the  land. 

LANE,  lane,  s.  35.  A  narrow  way  between 
hedges ;  a  narrow  streaj,  an  alley  ;  a  passage 
between  men  standing,  on  each  side. 

LANERET,  lan'ner-St,  s.    A  little  hawk. 

LANGUAGE,  ling'gwfdje,  s.  331,  90.   Hu 
man  speech  ;   the  tongue   of  one  nation  a,* 
distinot  from  others ;   style,  manner  of  ex 
pression. 

LANGUAGED,  tfng'gwldj'd,  a.  359.  Hay- 
ing various  languages. 

LANGUAGE-MASTER,  ting'gwidje-miU- 
tur,  8.    A  teacher  of  languages. 

LANGUID,  lang'gwld,  a.  340.  Faint,  weak, 
feeble ;  dull,  heartless. 

LANGUIDLY,  lang'gwld-le,  ad.  Weakly, 
feebly. 

LANGUIDNESS,  lidg'gwid-nes,  $.  Weak- 
ness, feebleness. 

To  LANGUISH,  lang'gwlsh,  r.  a.  340.  To 
grow  feeble,  to  pine  away,  to  lose  strength  ; 
to  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion  ;  t»  sink  or 
pine  under  sorrow  ;  to  look  with  softness  or 
tenderness. 

LANGUISH,  lang'gtvlsh,*.  Soft  appearance. 

LANGUISHINGLY, langgwish-ing-le,  ad. 

Weakly,  feebly,  with  feeble  softness j  dully, 

tediously. 
LANGUISHMENT,    lang'gwJsh-mint,    *. 

State  of  pining  ;  softness  of  mien. 
LANGUOR,  lantfgwur,  s.   106,  344.     A 

faintuess,  which  may  arise  from  want  or  decay 

of  spirits. 
To  LAN! ATE,  la'ne-ate,  t\  a.  91.    To  tear 

in  pieces,  to  rend,  to  lacerate. 
LANIFICE,  tf n'e-fis,  s.  142.    Woollen  ma* 

nufacture, 

Aa 


LAP 

Iff  MO.  Fate  7S,  far  77, fall  BJ, fit  SI-  me  09 

LAN1GEROUS,  14-nid'ler-ls,  a.    Bearing 

wool. 
LANK,  lingk.n.  408.     Loose,  not  filled  up, 

not  stiffened  out,  not  hi  J  faint,  languid. 
LANKN£SS,lfagk'nfe,i.   Wantofpiump- 

LANNER,   liu'nfir,   a.  99.       A  species  of 


h  wj  lauBlelMUtj 

..— gee  <f  ipariigiu. 

■ASTERN,  lantern,  i.  88. 418.  A  trans- 
parent cue  for  a  candle  ;  I  lighthouse,  >  light 
fc,..lt.i.i.l..M,.. _  _ 


LAS 

,  m It  OS— pine  105,  pm  107— DO  103,  roftre  IN, 


which  tas* 
LA&TCBN.'^kn'tim 


*LANUG1N0US,  it-nh  jin-ufl,ii.S14.  Downy 
covered  wiili  soft  hair. 
LAP,  lip,  *.    The  loose  part  of  •  garment, 

which  may  be  doubled  at  pleasure  ;  the  part 
of  the  clothes  tliatii  spread  horituiilally  o«« 
the  kneei ;  the  part  formed  by  the  knees  ii 

To  LAP,  Up,  t». «.    To  wrap  or  twist  round 
*      -      ill;  thing. 

;  spread  it  twisted 

teed  by  quick 

little  dog,  fondled 

As  much  as 


e,   ».     One    who 

deals  in  atones  or  gems. 
To  LAPIDATE,  lap'e-dlte,  o.  a.    To  stone, 

LA°PIDATlON,Up-c-da'rt>fili,*.  A  stoning. 
LAP1DEOU8,  U-pid'e-OB,  a.   Stony,  of  the 

LAPIBESCENCE,  lap-c-des'sinse,  *.  610. 

LAPl"DESCENT,lap-e-deVsent,«.   Grow- 

LAPIDIFICil,  lip-t-dlffik,  a.  008.  Fonn- 

LAPIDIST,lap'e-ditt,s.   A  dealer  in  stones 

LAPIS,  li'pis,*.    A  stone. 
LAPI8-LAZIJLI,    lk-pis-uUh'o-lL    ».      A 

•tune  of  an  siure  or  blue  colour. 
LAPPEB,  lap'pur,*.  08.    One  who  wraps 

LAPPET,  liyplt,  :  99.    The  parts  of  a 


LAPWING,  utp'wing,  i.    A  clamorous  bird 

UPWOr^  ttp'wirk, «.    Work  In  which 

one  part  is  intcfcliaiMjeabiy  wrapped  oier  ilie 

LARBOARD,  lar'bord,  i.    The  lefl-hand 
of  a  ship,  when  you  Hand  with  your  (ace 

LARCENY,' Urse-ne,#.    Petty  thefL 
LARCH,  lartsh,  i.  SS2.     A  tree  of  the  Br 

kind  which  dropj  iu  leave)  in  winter. 
LARD,  litd,  ».  81.    The  grease  of  swine  : 

1 — in,  the  flesh  of  swine. 

VRD,  lard,  r.  a.     To  stuff  with  bacon ; 

wittuii;  to  mix  with  something  else  by  way 

LAIuS'liT'dar,  <•  »•    The  root  where 

roent  is  kept  or  salted-, 
LARDERER,  laVdur-ur,  s.    One  who  lias 

the  change  of  the  larder. 
LARGE,  lardje, «.     Big,  bulky ;  wide,  ex- 

tensivV-  liberal,  abundant,  plentiful ;  copious, 

diffuse ;  at  large,  wiiliout  restraint,  diffusely. 
LARGELY,  llrdje'le,  ml.    Widely,  exten. 

sirely;  copiously,  diffusely  ;  liberally,  bouii- 

LARG&NESs"  lardpnes, ».  Bigness,  great- 

LARGESS,  larjes,  *.    A  present,  a  gift, 

LARGltVoN,  lir-jbh'un,  ».     The  act  of 

I.AIiK,  lark,  i.    A  small  singing  bird. 
LARKER,  lark/fir,  «.96.  Acatcheroflarka. 
LARKSPUK,  lark'spur,  >.     A  plant. 
LARVATED,  larM-ted,  a-    Masked. 
LAHUM,  lurtum,  $.  81.    Alarm ;  noise  no- 

LAHYN^?OTOMY,  lir-in-gofo-mc,  s.  S18. 
An  operation  where  the  fore-part  of  the  laryna 

"ours  upon  the  Upper  parts,  m  in  a  quiosej. 
LARYNX,  ll'rioki,*.    The  windpipe,  the 

LASCIVIENT,  14-aVve-ent,  a.  648.    Fro- 


whu  lap: 
',  lip'pit 

LAPSE,  lapse,  ».  Flow,  fall,  glide  ;  petty 
ernmr,  small  mistake ;  translation  of  right 
from  one  to  another. 

To  LAPSE,  lapse,  r.  a.  To  glide  slowly,  to 
tali  by  degreei;  to  slip  by  inadieiteucy  or. 


LASCIVIOUS,  li-sivVe-us,  a.  S43.    Lewd, 

lustful  ;  wanton,  soft,  luxurious-  . 

LASCIVIOUSNESS,    li-siv  re-us-nfc,    ». 

LASCIVIOlJSLY,l*-sTV*c-us-le,atl.  Lewd- 
ly, wantonly,  loosely.  ,  . 

LASH,  lash,  i.  A  stroke  with  any  'lung 
pliant  or  tough  ;  the  thong  or  point  of  the 
■hip ;  a  lash  oi  string  in  which  an  animal  « 
held;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a  sarcasm. 

To  LASH,  Hah,  o.  a.    To  strike  with  any 

den^pring'or0}"^'*  oeat^io' strike  with  a 

sharp  sounds  to  scourge  with  satire  ;  to  IM 

any  thing  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of  a  shin. 

To  LASH,  Utah,  v.  ■■     To  ply  the  whip 

LASHER,  llsh-ur,  s.  08.    One  that  whip* 

or  lashes. 
LASS,  lis,  ».  70.    A  girl,  a  maid,  a  young; 

LASSITUDE,  lis  se-tnde,  s.     Weariness, 


LAT 


LAV 
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LASSLORN,  laVlorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  his 
mistress. — See  Forlorn. 

LAST,  list,  a.  79.  Latest,  that  which  fol- 
lows ail  the  rest  in  time;  hindmost,  which 
follows  in  order  of  place ;  next  before  the  pre- 
sent, as,  last  week  ;  utmost— At  Last,  in  con- 
clusion, at  the  end— The  Last,  the  end. 

IAST,  list,  ad.  The  last  time,  the  time 
next  before  the  present ;  in  conclusion. 

To  LAST,  list,  v.  *.  To  endure,  to  continue. 

LAST,  lisL  s.  The  mould  on  which  shoes 
are  formed j  a  load,  a  certain  weight  or  mea- 
sure. 

LASTAGE,  liVtfcUe,  s.  90.  Custom  paid 
for  freightage  ;  the  ballast  of  a  ship. 

LASTING,  IaVtlng,  part,  a.  410.  Continuing, 
durable;  of  long  continuance,  perpetual. 

LASTINGLY,  Us'tlng-le,  ad.  Perpetually. 

LASTINGNESS,  l*Vting-n£s,  s.  Durable- 
iiess;  continuance. 

LASTLY,  lastlt,  ad.  In  the  last  place ;  in 
the  conclusion,  at  last. 

LATCH,  lltsh,  $.  A  catch  at  a  door  mored 
by  a  string  or  handle. 

To  LATCH,  titsh,  r.  a.  To  fasten  with  a 
latch  ;  to  fusieu,  to  close. 

LATCHES,  1*  tsb'fe,  $.  Latches  or  laskets, 
in  a  ship,  are  loops  made  by  small  ropes. 

LATCHET,  titsh'it, «.  99.  The  string  that 
fastens  the  shoe. 

LATE,  lite,  a.  Contrary  to  early,  slow, 
tardy,  long  delayed  ;  last  in  any  place,  office, 
or  character ;  the  deceased ;  far  in  the  day  or 
night 

LATE,  late,  ad.  After  long  delays,  after  a 
long  time ;  in  a  latter  season ;  lately,  not  long 
ago;  Car  in  the  day  or  night. 

LATED,  U'tid,  a.  Belated,  surprised  by 
the  night. 

LATELY,  Utele,  *d-    Not  long  ago. 

LATENESS,  lite'njs,*.  Time  far  advanced. 

LATENT,  lftfnt,  a.  Hidden,  concealed, 
secret* 

LATERAL,  laYt&r-al,  a.  Growing  out  on 
the  side,  belonging  to  the  side  ;  placed  or  act- 
ing in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  hori- 
zontal line. 

LATERALITY,  Int-ter-aTe-ti,  *.  The  qua- 
lity of  having  distinct  sides. 

LATERALLY,  laf tir-*l-e,  $. 
sidewite. 

LATE  WARD,  late'wird,  ad.  88.     Some- 
what late. 
LATH,  la/A,  *.  78.    A  small  long  piece  of 

wood  used  to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 
To  LATH,  \hh,  r.  a.   To  fit  up  with  laths. 
LATHE,  Uthc,  s.    The  tool  of  a  turner,  by 

which  he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape 

it  by  the  chisel. 
To  LATHER,  lira  fir,  v.  n.  To  fona  a  foam. 
To  LATHER,  Hth'S*  r.  a.    To  cover  with 

foam  of  water  and  soap. 
LATHER,  lsWfir,  *.  08.    A  foam  or  froth 

made  commonly  by  beating  soap  with  water. 
LATIN,  laYtfn,  a.  159.  Written  or  spoken  in 

the  language  of  the  old  Romans. 
LATINI8M,  lat'tin-km, «.    A  Latin  idiom  ; 

a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
LATINIST,  laftln-lst,  s.    One  skilled  in 

Latin. 

LATINITY,la.tln'n«-te^.The  Latin  tongue. 
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By  the  side, 


To  LATINIZE,  l4t't)n-ize.  e. 

words  <ir  i  h-ases  borrowed  from 


*.     To 

... .rom  the  Latin. 

To  LATINIZE,  lat'tfn-;ze,  e.  e.    To  give 

names  a  Latin  termination     to  make  then 

Latin. 
LATISH,  latelsh,  a.   Somewhat  late. 
LATIROSTROUS,  la-te-r6s'tras,a.  Broad- 

beaked. 
LATITANCY,  lftt'te-tan-se,  «.   The  state  of 

lying  bid. 
LATITANT,  lit'te-taUt,  a.  Concealed,  lying 

hid. 

LATITATION,  lit-e-ta'shin,  *.  The  state 
of  lyrtMeconcealed. 

LATITUDE,  tft'te-tode,  s.  Breadth,  width; 
room,  space,  extent :  the  extent  of  the  earth 
or  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator ;  a  par- 
ticular degree  reckoned  from  the  equator ; 
unrestrained  acceptation;  freedom  from  set 
tied  rules,  laxity ;  extent,  diffusion. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  lit-e-to-de-na're-An, 
9.  One  who  allows  himself  great  liberties  in 
religious  matters. 

LATITUDINARJAN,  l4t-e-tu-de-na're4n, 
a.   Not  restrained  or  confined  by  religion.   . 

LATRANT,  Intrant,  a.    Barking. 

LATRIA,  Utytre4, $.  94.  The  highest  kind 
of  worship,  as  distinguished  from  Duliu. 

ty  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
"kacryta,  b  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  htm  by 
Ash,  with  the  accent  on  .the  penultimate  syllable ; 
both  of  them  bad  forgot  their  Greek  in  tbe  w-omI  Du- 
<mk,  (see  the  Appendix,)  which  they  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  though  derived  from  taW».    One  of 
these  modes  of  accentuation  most  be  wrong ;  and  my 
opinion  it,  that,  as  these  words  are  appellatives,  wo 
should  adopt  that  accent  which   Dr.  Johi.sun  did 
when  bis  Greek  was  oat  of  Ms  head ;  that  is,  the  an- 
tepenultimate.—See  Cyclopedia. 
LATTEN,  Uf  tin,  s.  99, 108.  Brass,  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  calaminaris  stone. 
LATTER,  lit'tur,  a.  98.    Happening  after 
something-  else ;  modern,  lately  done  or  past ; 
mentioned  last  of  two. 
LATTERLY,  laYtir-le,  ad.  557.    Of  late. 
LATTICE,  lit'tis,  a.  140, 142.    A  window 
made  up  with  a  Kind  of  network  ;  a  window 
made  with  sticks  or  irons  crossing  each  other 
at  small  distances. 
To  LATTICE,  lat'tfs,  t>.  a.    To  mark  with 

cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 
LAVATION,  lA-va'shfin,  #.     The  act  of 
washing. 

LAVATORY,  lav'viUur-e,  $.  512.  A  wash  ; 
something  in  which  parts  diseased  are  washed* 
J3*  For  the  o,  see  Domesttck. 

LAUD,  llwd,  t.  213.  Praise,  honour  paid, 
celebration;  that  part  of  divine  worship  which 
consists  in  praise. 

To  LAUD,  lawd,  ».  a.  To  praise,  to  cele- 
brate. 

LAUDABLE,  law'dii-bl,  a.  405.  Praise- 
worthy, commendable  ;  healthy,  salubrious. 

LAUDABLENESSJaw'dft-bl-neV*  Praise- 

worthiness. 

LAUDABLY,  laVdl-ble,  ad.    In  a  mannei 

deserving  praise. 
LAUDANUM,  lod'dt-num,  «.  217.   A  sop«- 

rifick  tincture. 
To  LAVE,  live, «.  a.  To  wash,  to  bathe ;  to 

lade,  to  draw  out. 
To  LAVE,  lave,  v,  *.    To  change  the  dire*. 

tion  often  in  a  course. 
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LAVENDER,  lavVen-dur,  t.  96.  The  name 
of  h  plant. 

L AVER,  la'vur, *.  96.    A  washing  ▼easel. 

To  LAUGH,  lif.  v.  ».  915,  891.  To  make 
(hat  noise  which  sudden  merriment  excites  ; 
in  poet  17,  to  appear  gay,  favourable,  pleasant, 
or  fertile.— To  Laugh  at,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt or  to  ridicule. 

To  LAUGH,  laf,  0.  a.    To  deride,  to  scorn. 

LAUGH,  l&f,  s.  The  convulsion  caused  by 
merriment ;  an  inarticulate  expression  of  sud- 
den merriment. 

LAUGHABLE,  lafi-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as 
may  properly  excite  laughter. 

LAUGHER,  laf ur,  *,  98.  A  man  fond  of 
merriment. 

LAUGHINGLY,  laf  ing-le,  ad.  In  a  merry 
wav,  merrily. 

LAUGHINGSTOCK,  liflng-stifc,  *.  A 
butt,  an  object  of  ridicule. 

IAUGHTER,  laft&r,  #.  98.  Convulsive 
merriment ;  an  inarticulate  expression  of  sud- 
den merriment 

IAV1SH,  lavish,  a.  Prodigal,  wasteful, 
indiscreetly  liberal ;  scattered  in  wasie ;  pro- 
.  fuse  ;  wild,  unrestrained. 

To  LAVISH,  lavish,  v.  a.    To  scatter  with 

profusion. 
LA  VISHER,  tfvisb-ur,  s.  98.    A  prodigal ; 

a  profuse  man. 
L A VTS  HLY,  laVIsh-le,  ad.    Profusely,  pro- 

di  pally. 
LA VISHMENT,  l&vlsh-mint, U. Prodigali- 
LAVISHNESS,  laVfeh-ne's,     )  ty.profusion. 
To  LAUNCH,  lansh,  r.  n.  214.    To  force 

into  the  sea ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate. — 

See  Lanch. 
To  LAUNCH,  llnsh,  t>.  a.  359.    To  push  to 

sea  ;  to  dart  from  the  land. 
LAUND,  lawnd,  $.    A  plain  extended  be- 
tween  woods,  now  more  frequently  written 

Lawn* 
LAUNDRESS,  lan'dres,  *.  214.    A  woman 

whose  employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 
LAUNDRY,  lln'dre,  s.   The  room  in  which 

clothes  are  washed;  the  act  or  state  of  washing. 
LA  VOLT  A,  ld-vol't*, *.    An  old  dance,  in 

which  were  much  turning  and  much  capering. 

LAUREATE,  liw're-ate,  a.  91.  Decked  or 
invested  with  laurel. 

LAUREATION,  llw-re-a'shun,  $.  It  de- 
notes, in  the  Scotish  universities,  the  act  or 
state  of  having  degrees  conferred. 

LAUREL,  loVrll,  a.  99, 217.  A  tree,  called 
also  the  cherry-bay. 

LAURELED;  loVril'd,  c.  859.  Crowned  or 
decorated  with  laurel. 

LAW,  law,  s.  A  rule  of  action ;  a  de- 
cree, edict,  statue,  or  custom,  publickly  es- 
tablished ;  judicial  process ;  conformity  to 
law,  any  thing  lawful;  an  established  and 
constant  mode  of  process. 

LAWFUL,  law'fiul,  a.  406.  Agreeable  to 
law  ;  conformable  to  law. 

LAWFULLY,  law'ful-e,<td.  Legally,  agree- 
ablv  to  law. 

LAM  FULNESS,  laVfftl-nis,  s.    Legality ; 

allowance  of  law. 

LAWGIVER,  liwtfv-ur,  e.  98.    Legisla- 
tor, one  that  makes  Tawi. 

LAWGIVING,  liWglv-mg,  tu  Legislative. 
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LAWLESS,  lawdls,  a.  Unrestrained  by 
any  law,  not  subject  to  law ;  contrary  to  law, 
illegal. 

LAWLESSLY,  law^fe-le,  ad.  In  a  manner 

contrary  to  law. 
LAWMAKER,  law'mMcfrr,  *.     One  who 

makes  laws,  a  lawgiver. 
LAWN,  lawn,  s.    An  open  space  be,fw£e,n 

woods ;  fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  useo/ 

in  the  sleeves  of  bishops. 
LAWSUIT,  l&w'sute,  ».'    A  process  in  law, 

a  litigation. 
LAWYER,  laVy&r,*.  98,  professor  of  lajs 

advocate,  pleader. 
LAX,  liks,  e.      Loose,  not  confined,  not 

closely  joined  ;  vague,  not  rigidly  exact ;  loose 

in  bo  ay,  so  as  to  go  frequently  to  stool ;  slack* 

not  tense. 

LAX,  laks,  s.    A  looseness,  a  diarrhoea. 
LAXATION,  laMfchuu,  *.     The  act.  of 

loosening  or  slackening;  the  state  of  being 
loosened  or  slackened. 

LAXATIVE,  llks'l-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the 

power  to  ease,  cpstiveness. 
LAXATIVE,   laka'4-tiv,  $.     A  medicine 

sightly  purgative. 

LAX ATIVENESS,  l&krf.tiv-nis,  «.  Power 
of  easing  costivenesv 

LAXITY,  laks'e-te,s.  Not  compression,  not 
close  cohesion,;  contrariety  to  ngoraes.preei-  ' 
sion;  looseness,  not  costfyeiiess,slsckne«s,  eat- 
trariety  to  tension ;  openness.,  nqt  closeness* 

LAXNESS,  ldks'nls,  s.  Laxity,  not  tension, 
not  precision,  not  costtveness*  ' 

LAY,  lL    Preterit  of  Lie,  to  rest. 

To  LAY,  la,  e.  a.    To  place  along;  to  beat-. 
down  corn  or.  grass ;  to  keep  from  rising,  to 
settle,  to  still;  to  put  to  place:  to  make  a. 
bet ;  to  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  calm,  to  stitf, 
to  quiet,  to  allay  ;  to  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk  ; 
to  set  on  the  table.;  to  propagate  plants  by 
fixing  their  twigs  in  the  ground  ;  to  wafer ; 
to  reposit  any  thing  j  to  bring  forth  eggs ;  ta> 
apply  with  violence ;  to  apply  nearly ;  to  im- 
pute, to  charge ;  to  throw  by  violence^-*lb 
Lay  apart,  'to  reject,  to  pat  by.— To  Lay 
aside,  to  put  afeay,  not  to  retain.— To  Lay  be- 
fore, to  expose  to  view,  to  show,  to  display.*— 
To  Lay  by,  to  reserve  for  some  future  time,  to. 
put  from  one,  to  dismiss. — To  Lay  down,  to 


attempt  by  ambush  or  insidious  practices, — 
.  To  Lay  forth,  to  diffuse,  to  expatiate}  U* 
place  when  dead  in  a  decent  posture.— To 
Lay  hold  of,  to  seise,  to  catch.— To  Lay.  ia, 
to  store,  to  treasure.— To  Lay  on,  to  apply 
with  violence. — To  Lay  open,  to  show,  to  ex- 
pose.—To  Lay  ovct,  to  incrust,  to  cover.— To 
Lay  out,  to  expend,  t#  display,  to  discover, 
to  dispose,  to  plan.— To  Lay  out,  with  tfce. 
reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert. — To- Lay  to,  to 
charge  upon,  to  apply  with  vigour,  te  harass, 
to  attack— To  Lay  together,  to  eoJfeet,  tt» 
bring  into  one  view.— To  Lay  under,  to  sub 
ject  to.— To  Lay  up,  to  confine,  to  store,  so 
treasure.— To  Lay  upon,  to  importune,  to 
wager  upon. 

To  LAY,  lit,  e.  a.    To  brio*;  eggs,  to  eon. 
trive— To  Lay.  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides.— 
J     To  Lay  at,  to  strike,  to  endeavour  to  strike. 
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•-To'Law'InJoT,  to  snake  overture*  or  oblique 
invitation. — To  Lay  on,  to  strike,  to  bent ; 
^s^ws^vehemetscev-^oLay  oat,  to  take 


LAY,  la,  #•    A  ww,  a  stratum ;  a  wager. 
LAY,  la,*.  Grassy  igrouad,  meadew,  ground 

onploughed. 
LAY,  la,*.    A«ft%. 
LAY,  ea,a,   TfettnWionl;wgardrugorbe- 

4osujing  to  the  people*  at  dmtioct  from  tke 

lJkYU,lk4RJ«.W.    A  stratum  or  row; -a 

a*d ;  one  body  spread  over  another ;  a  sprig 

•of  a  plant ;  a  nan  that  Uys  eggs. 
LAYMAN,  la^ii*,*.  88.  One  of  the  people 

distinct  from  the  clergy  ;  an  image  need  by 

fainter*  to  Ma-  attitudes'  and  bang  drapery 

apon. 
LAZAR,  la'zsV,  s.  418.    One  deformed  and 

nauseous  with  6lthy  aod  pestilential  diseases. 
LAZAR-HOUSE,  la'zar-house,  ls.A  house 
LAZARETTO,  laz-ar-reVto,       J     for  the 

reception  «f  the  diseased,  an  hospital. 
LAZARWORT,  la'zar-wurt,  *.    A  plant. 
LAZILY,  la'ze4e,  <sd.     Idly,  sluggishly, 

LAZINESS,  la'xe-nes,  s.    Idleness,  slug- 

IiXsIInS)  sa'slagKa.  410.    Sluggish,  idle. 
LAZULI,  lazh'u-li,  t.    The  gionnd  of  this 

•tone  is  -Mite,  >ariegatcd  with   ^dltow  and 

white.  .     ,      . 

lAZV^'t*,  a,  Idle,  sluggish,  tiuwilling  to 

work  :  slow,  tedious. 
LEA,  le,  4. 127.  Greaud. enclosed,  not  ©pun. 
fsfckD,  kid,  *.  884.    A  soft  heavy  metal  $ 

In  the  plural,  flat  roof  to  walk  on. 
To  LfcAD,  led,  r.  U.  1\)  fit  with  lead  in  any 

manner. 
W^BxtL  tide,  v.  a. ;  pre*.  Led.    To  guide 

by  the  nand ;  to  condaot  to  any  place ;  to 

sjeaidectaa  bead  or  comrnattder  j  to  introduce 

art  seism  first;  to  guide,  to  show  the  method 
.   s*s»ltaining ;  to  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;.  to 

jjftlwm,  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives;  to 

pass,  to  jpend  in  any  certain. manner. 
9o  LEAD,  lede,  v.  n.  827.  •  To  conduct  as  a 

commander ;  to  show  the  wa*  by  going  first. 
UAJkltde*/*    Gmdance2*urat  place. 
LEADEN,  lfid'd'n,  a.  109,  234.    Made  of 

lead ;  lieavy,  doll. 
LEAMfft,  Wdlut,  #.  08.    Otae  that  leads  or 

fctttrtlastts ;  eaptam,  commander ;  one  who  goes 

first ;  one  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. 
LEADING,  lading*  #»*.  f  •  410.  Principal. 
LEADING-STRINGS,    leUfog-strlngz,   s. 

String*  by  whiah  children,  when  they  learn  to 

walk,  are  held  from  falling. 
UEADWORT^wUTt,*.  284.    A  plant. 
LEAP,  leffe,  s.  287.    The  green  deciduous 

parts  of  plants  and  flowers ;  a  part  of  a  book, 

contatnutg  two  pages ;  one  tide  of  a  double 

door  ;  any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 
To  LEAF,  life,  ©.  a.    To  bring  leaves ;  to 

beat  leaves. 
LEAFLESS,  lefelia,  a.  Naked  of  leaves. 
LEAFY,  le'fe,  a.    Full  of  leaves. 
SXOVE,  leeg,  t.  88t.    A  confederacy,  a 

combination, 
fb  LEAGUE,  leeg,' v.  a.    To  unite,  to  con- 

federate. 
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LEAGUE,  leeg,*.    A  measure  of  length, 

containing  three  miles. 
(LEAGUED,  leeg>d,  a.  859.    Confederate  I . 

(LEAGUER,  ie'gjut,  s.  98,  Siege,  investment 

.    dfatown. 

LEAR,  like,  s.  227.  Abroach  or  hole  which 

lets  in  water. 
To  LEAK,  leke,  «.  a.    To  let  water  in  or 

oat ;  to  drop  through  a  breach. 
LEAKAGE,  le/kidje,  s.   90.  ♦Allowance 

made  for  accidental  loss  in  liqird  measures. 
LEAKY,  lelse,  a.  Battered  or  pierced,  so  aaV 

to  let  water  in  or  out ;  loquacious,  not  close. 
To  LEAN,  leae,  v.  a.  287, 288.  Pret.  Leaned: 

or  Leant.    To  incline  against,  to  rest  against ; 

to  tend  towards ;  to  be  in  a  bending  posttira 
LEAN,  line,  <r.  227.  Not  fat,  meagre,  want-  • 

ing  flesh ;  not  unctuous,  thin,  hungry ;  low, 

poor,  in  opposition  to  great  or  rich. 
LEAN,  line,  s.    The  part  of  flesh  which 

crinsistt  of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 
LEANLY,  lenele,  ad.    Meagerly,  without 

plumpness. 
LEANNESS,  lene'nh,  s.    Extenuktion  oT 

body,  want  of  flesh,  raeagerness;  want  of  bulk.- 
To  LEAP,  lepe,  v.  n.  239.  1To  jump,  to  move 

upward  or  progressively  without  change  of  the 

feet)  to  rush  with  vehemence;  to  bound,  to, 

spring  ; '  to  fly ,'  to  start. 

£3»  The  past  time  (367)  of  tbls  vei*b  is  general!* 
Heard  with  ttte  dfphtk/ufcg  short ;  and,  It  no,  it  owtfM 
to  be  spelled  leapt  t  rhyming  with  kept.— Sim  Princi 
pftsftOib.  369.  Dr.  Kemftck,  3ft.  Scott,  W  Jofaosiaof 
Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  Jtyr.N«,re»,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Frtp^i.-.j't"*,  pronounce  the  diphthuifg  iii  ihc  pie-* 
sell1!  teusc  o|  Uil&  word'l6hg;  St  1  fiaTe'dime  •  artd  Sjr. 
Elphlirinon  and  Mr.  Nare*  mate  it  Aort  in  Aie  preie- 
rlt  and  paVticijae.  "MV.  Shsrtdao  alone  rtrakrs  the  ^rv- 
sent  tense  short,  which,  if  1  recollect  jusUy,  is  a  pro* 
aanciaUon  peeoiiar  to  Ireiaad* 

To  LEAP,  lepe,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  or  into 
by  leaping ;  to  cemipress,  as  beasts. 

LEAP,  lepe,  *.  Bound,  jump,  act  of  leap- 
ing; space  passed  by  leaping:  sadden  transi- 
tion;  an  assault  of  an  animal  of  prey ;  em- 
brace or*  animals. 

LEA P-FROG.  lepe'frojg,  s.    A  play  of  chil- 

.  dren,  In  which  they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 

LEAP-YEAR,  lepe'yere,  s.  Leap-year,  or 
bissextile,  is  every  fourth  year,  and  so  called 
from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
In  a  common  year ;  so  that  the  common  year 
hath  three  buudred  and  sixty -five  days,  but 
the  Leap-year  three  hundred  and  sixty-six ; 
and  then  February  hath  twenty-nine  days', 
which  In  common  years  bath  out  twenty - 

To^lEARN,  llrn,  t.  a.  234.  To  gain  the 
knowledge  or  skill  of;  to  teach;  improperly 
used  in  this  last  sense. 

To  LEARN,  lira,  v.  a.  To  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  to  improve  by  example. 

LEARNED,  llr'ned,  a.  362.  Versed  in 
science  and  literature ;  skilled,  skilful,  know- 
ing ;  skilled  in  scholastick  knowledge. 

LEARNEDLY,  leVftid-le,  ad. «  With  know- 
ledge, with  skill. 

LEARNING,  leVnfng,  s.  410.  Literatdre, 
•kill  in  languages  or  sciences ;  skill  in  any 
thing  good  or  bad. 

LEARNER,  leVnur,  s.    One  who  is  yet  id 

his  rudiments. 
,  LEA<*E,  lese, «.  227.    A  contract  by  which. 
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•  hi  consideration  of  tome  payment,  a  tempo- 
rary possession  b  granted  of  houses  or  lands ; 
any  tenure. 

To  LEASE,  lese,  e.  a.    To  let  by  lease. 

To  LEASE,  leze,  ©.  n.  227.  To  glean,  to 
gather  what  the  harvest-wen  leave. 

LEASER,  le'aur,  s.    A  gleaner. 

LEASH,  leesh,  s.  227.    A  leather  thong, 


by  which  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  i 
courser  leads  his  grev bound ;  a  band  where- 
».t  .    .. .1. —  in  general. 

o*    To  bind,  to  hold  4a 


with  to  tie  any  thing  in  general 

^iftsh,*.        ~  " 

a  string. 


To  LEASH, 


LEASH,  leesh,  *.    A  brace  and  a  half,  a 

sportsman's  term. 

&  9portsmea,  Itke  the  professors  of  other  arts, 
often  corrupt  their  technical  terras;  foi  we  frequently 
hi  ar  this  word  prononoced  like  the  lease  of  a  home. 
This  corruption,  however,  is  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  trne  sound  prdantlck,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  corrected. — 8ee  Ckf. 

LEASING,  lfc'zfog,  ».  227, 410.  lies,  false- 
hood. s 

LEAST,  leest,  a.  227.  The  superlative  of 
Little.     Little  beyond  others,  smallest. 

LEAST,  leest,  ad.    In  the  lowest  degree. 

LEATHER,  leTH'ur,  s.  08,  234.  Dressed 
•hides  of  animals j  skin,  ironically. 

LE ATHERCO  AT,  leTH  ur-kote,  t.  An  ap- 
ple with  a  rough  rind, 

LEATHERY,  lira'ar-l,  a.     Resembling 

|aM|  frlMae* 

LEAVE^lere,  s.  227.  Grant  of  liberty,  per- 
mission,  allowance  ;  farewell,  adieu. 

To  LEAVE,  leve,  v.  «.;  pret.  I  Left;  I 
have  Left  To  quit,  to  forsake ;  to  have  re- 
maining at  death ;  to  suffer  to  remain ;  to  fix 
as  a  token  of  remembrance;  to  bequeath,  to 
give  as  inheritance ;  to  give  op,  to  resign:  to 
cease  to  do,  to  desist  from^-To  Leave  off,  to 
desist  from,  to  forbear ;  to  forsake,— -To  Leave 
oat,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

To  LEAVE,  leve,  v. *.  To  cease,  to  desist 
— To  Leave  off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 

LEAVED,  leeVd,  o.  227.  Furnished  with 
foliage ;  made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

LEAVEN,  leVrln,  s.  108,  294.  Ferment 
mixed  with  any  body  to  make  it  light  j  any 
mixture  which  makes  &  general  change  in  the 
mass  . 

Tp  LEAVEN,  leVren,  e.  «•  To  ferment  by 
something  mixed  ;  to  taint,  to  imbue. 

LEAVER,  le'v&r,  *.  96.  One  who  deserts  or 
forsakes. 

LEAVES,  leerz,  s.    The  plural  of  Leaf. 

LEAVINGS,  le'vmgs,  s.  410.  Remnant, 
relicks,  offal. 

LECHER,  litsh'flr,  s.  98.    A  whoremaster. 

UECHEROUS,  letoh'ur-us,  a.  Lewd,  lustful. 

LECHEROUSLY,  lltsh'ur-us-le,  ad.  Lewd- 

L^CHERo(jSNESS,     letsh'ur-os-nes,    «. 

Lewdness.  .     , 

LECHERY,  iStsb/fir-e,  s.  557.    Lewdness, 

LECTION,  leVshun, «.  A  reading ;  a  va- 
riety in  copies. 

LECTURE,  lik'tshure,  s.  461.  A  discourse 
pronounced  upon  any  subject ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  reading,  perusal ;  a  magisterial  re- 
primand. 

To  LECTURE,  lik'tshure,  e.  a.    To  instruct 


formally ;  to  Instruct  Insolently  and  dogi 
tlcally. 
LECTURER,  leVtohftr-ur,  a.  An  instructor, 

•a  teacher  by  way  of  lecture,  a  preacher  in  a 
church  hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  tUe  rector. 
LECTURESHIP,  lektehur-ship,    #.      The 
office  of  a  lecturer. 

LED,  lex)     Part,  pret  of  Lead. 

LEDGE,  ledje,  *.  -  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stra- 
tum •  a  ridge  rising  above  the  rest ;  any  pro- 
minence or  rising  part. 

LEDHOR&E,!M'hoTse,  s.  Asiimpterkorstw 

LEE,  lee,  s.  Dregs,  sediment,  refuse;  Sea 
term  ;  it  is  generally  that  side  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  wind,  as  the  Lee  shore  is.  that  the 
wind  blows  en. 

LEE,  lee;  a.  Hating  the  wind  Mewing  en 
it  \  having  the  wind  directed  towards  it. 

LEECH,  leetsh,  a.  A  physician,  a  professor 
of  the  art  of  healing  J  a  kind  of  small  water 
serpent,  which  fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks 
the  blood. 

LEECH-CRAFT,  leetoh'fcrftft,  s.  The  art 
of  healing. 

LEEK,  leek,  s.    A  pot-herb. 

LEER,  lere,  • .  An  oblique  view ;  a  laboured 
cast  of  countenance. 

To  LEER,  lere,  e.  n.  To  look  obliquely,  to 
look  archly ;  to  look  with  a  forced  counte- 
nance. 

LEES,  leez, «.    Dregs,  sediment. 

LEET,  lett,  #.    A  law  day. 

LEEWARD,  lee'wlrd,  a.  68.  Towards  the> 
wind. — See  Lee. 

LEFT,  l£ft    Part.  pret.  of  Leave. 

LEFT,  lift,  a.  Sinistrous ;  not  on  the  right 
hand. 

LEFT-HANDED,  liflftlnd'&L  «.  Using; 
the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right.  m      m 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS.  lifVhfad'&l-nis,*. 
Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 

LEG,  leg,  t .  The  limb  by  which  animal* 
walk,  particularly  that  part  between  the  knee 
and  the  foot  in  men ;  an  act  of  obeisance ; 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported  on 
the  ground  ;  as,  the  Leg  or  a  table.   '  . 

LEGACY,  let/i-se,  s.  Legacy  is  a  particu> 
lar  thing  given  by  last  will  and  testament.  . 

LEGAL,  le'gdl,  a.  Done  or  conceived 
according- to  law;   lawful,  not  contrary  to 

LEGALITY,  le-gaTe-te,  s.    Lawfulness. 
To  LEGALIZE,  le'gal-be,  v.  a.    To  autho- 
rise ;  to  make  lawful.  •     ■ 
LEGALLY,  ikVsjLtt,  od.  Lawfully,  accord- 
ing to  law.  . 
LEGATARY,  liVi-tir-e,  s.  One  who  has  a 

legacy  left. 
LEGATINE.  leVgA-tme,  a.  149.  Made  by 
a  legate ;  belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman 
see. 
LEGATE,  llg'gate,  s.  91.  A  deputy,  an 
ambassador ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  ambassador 
from  the  pope. 

Kf  Mr.  Sberidao,  If  r.  Narei,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Ferry,  prnaoauca  tk«  first  syllable  of 
this  word  short,  and  Bochaaaa  alone  long. 

LEGATEE,  l£t/g4-tee,  a.    One  who  has  a 

legacy  left  him. 
LEGATION,  le-ga'shun,  a.     Deputation 

I      commission,  embassy. 
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LEGATOR,  lig-gt-tdV,  t.  166.  One  who 

makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

tJ  This  word  teems  to  have  the  accent  on  (he  last 

» [liable,  the  better  to  distinguish  It  from  its  correla- 
ve,  Legatee. 
LEGEND,  legend,  *.  A  chronicle  or  the 
register  of  the  lives  of  Mints ;  any  memorial 
or  relation ;  an  incredible  unauthentick  narra- 
tive ',  any  inscription,  partioularly  on  medals 
or  coins. 

Yy  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the 
▼©wet  in  the  nrst  syllable  short,  as  if  written  UdjemL 
This  has  the  feeble  plea  of  the  Latin  word  Lego  to 
prodece  ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  we  make  this 
plea  for  a  short  vowel  in  English,  when  we  pronounce 
that  very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  word  we  derive  it 
from  t  The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of  oar  lan- 
guage, as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  is,  when  a  word  of 
two  syllables  has  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel 
is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  to  pronounce  the 
vowel  long.  It  Is  thus  wa  pronounce  ail  Latin  words 
of  this  kind ;  and  in  this  manner  we  should  certainly 
hare  pronounced  all  our  English  words,  if  an  affecta* 
lion  of  following  Latin  quantity  had  not  disturbed  the 
natural  progress  of  pronunciation^— See  "Drama.  But, 
besides  this  analogy,  the  word  la  question  has  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Bailey,  Entlck,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  on  its  side.  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  Dr.  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of  the 
short  sound.  »      *        *     « 

LEGENDARY,  I&ijSn-di-re,  $.  Pertaining 

to  a  legend. 

13*  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest  ana* 
logy,  the  vowel  in  the  nrst  syllable  long,  so  this  word, 
bynavlng  the  accent  higher  than  the  antepenultimate. 
has  as  clear  an  analogy  for  having  the  same  vowel 
short,  630,  5S5.  This  analogy,  however,  b  contra- 
dieted  by  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Entlck, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  make  the  vowel  e  long,  as 
Jn  Legend*  As  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  does  not 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  his  not  inserting 
this  word  is,  In  this  case,  no  loss ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  % 
omission  of  It  deprives  at  of  a  valuable  opinion. 

LEGER,  lid'jur,  «.  96.  A  leger-book,  a 
book  that  lies  in  the  compting-house. 

LEGERDEMAIN,leVi-jur-di-mtoe>.81ight 
of  hand,  juggle,  power  of  deceiving  the  eye 
by  nimble  motion,  trick. 

LEGERITY,  le-jeVe-te, «.  Lightness,  nim- 
bleness. 

LEGGED,  leVd,  o.  169.    Having  legs. 

LEGIBLE,  led'je-bl,  a.    Such  as  may  be 

read;  apparent, discoverable. 
LEGIBLY,  led'je-ble,od.  la  such  a  maimer 

as  may  be  read. 

LEGION,  le'jfin, «.  A  body  of  Roman  sol- 
diets,  consisting  of  above  five  thousand,  a  mi- 
litary force  ;  any  great  number. 

LEGIONARY,  leVjun-ar-&,  a.  Relating  to 
a  legion;  containing  a  legion;  containing  a  great 
indefinite  number.  „ 

To  LEGISLATE,  lfa'jisvlate, «.  a.  To  enact 

laws. 

Yy  This  word  is  neither  In  Johnson  nor  Sheridan. 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  see  the 
following  words : 

LEGISLATION,  le^jls-la'ahun,  s.  The  art 

of  giving  laws. 
LEGISLATIVE,  lfo'juvla-trv,  a.     Giving 

laws,  lawgiving. 
LEGISLATOR,  lid'jls-Ia-tur,  s.  166.     A 

lawgiver,  one  who  makes  laws  for  any  com- 

LEGISLATURE,  l&ljfa-la-tuTe,  *.  461.  The 
power  that  makes  laws. 

\S  Some  respectable  speakers  in  the  House  of 
pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
340 


word  ftonf,  as  If  written  L—gieiatmre,  and  thfnh  they 
are  wonderfully  correct  in  doing  so,  because  the  Arst 
syllable  of  all  Latin  words,  compounded  of  Lea,  is 
long.  They  do  not  know  thai,  in  pronouncing  the 
word  in  this  manner, 'they  are  contradicting  one  of 
the  clearest  analogies  of  the  language ;  which  is,  that 
the  antepenultimate,  aixl  secondary  accent,  shorten 
every  vowel  they  fail  npen,  except *,  unless  they  are 
followed  by  a  diphthong,  534, 535.  This  analogy  is 
evident  in  a  numerous  catalogue  of  words  ending  in 
4fy,  where  the  antepenultimate  vowel  is  short  in  Eng- 
lish, though  long  in  the  Latin  words  whence  they  are 
derived,  as  serenity,  annmUg,  globosity,  fee.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  words  declamatory,  delibera- 
tive. eVc.  where  the  two  second  syllables  are  short  In 
English,  though  long  in  the  Latin  declamltcrius.  deli- 
berations, Ac.  Even  the  jrorfls  liberal  and  liberty, 
if  pronounced  with  the  first  syllables  long,  as  in  the 
Latin  words  UberaUs  and  ttbertas,  ought  to  be 
sounded  lyibaral  and  Ivtberty.  If,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  accent  on  this  first  syllable  of  legislator, 
legislature,  or  legislative,  either  as  primary  or  se- 
condary, we  find  a  clear  analogy  for  shortening  the 
vowel ;  nor  can  we  have  the  least  reason  for  length- 
ening It  which  will  act  oblige  us  in  the  same  manner 
to  lengthen  the  first  vowel  vt  lenitive, pedagogue, pa- 
cidcatkm,  and  a  thousand  others.— See  Principles. 
Kos.  530, 585.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  mark  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  and  its  relatives  short.  W.  Johnston  only  marks 
them  long.  From  Entlck  we  can  gather  the  quantity 
of  thh  vowel  in  no  word  but  legislate,  where  he  makes 
it  long  ;  and  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  do  not  mark 
it  either  way.  These  authorities  sufficiently  show  us 
the  general  current  of  custom ;  and  the  analogies  of  the 
language  sufficiently  show  the  propriety  of  it. 

LEGITIMACY,  le-jk'te-nrf-ee,  $.  Lawful- 
ness  of  birth  ;  genuineness,  not  spuriousness. 

LEGITIMATE,  le-jitte-mate,  a.  91.  Born 
in  mamit«»e,  lawfully  begotten. 

To  LEGITIMATE,  le-jU'te-mate,  o.  01.  To 
procure  to  anv  the  right  of  legitimate  birth  ; 
to  make  lawful. 

LEGITIMATELY,  le-jlt 'e-mate-le,ad.  Law- 
folly,  genuinely. 

LEGITIMATION,  l^jh-e-m^han,*.  Law- 
fol  birth ;  the  act  of  investing  with  the  privi- 
leges of  lawful  birth.       . 

LEGUME,  leVgume,     Is.  508.  Seeds  not 

LEGUMEN,  le-gu'min,)  reaped,  but  ga- 
thered by  the  band  j  as  beans  ;  in  general,  ail 
larger  seeds ;  pulse.— See  Bitumen  and  Blas- 
phemous. 

LEGUMINOUS,  Ie-gu'me-nos,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  pulse,  consisting  of  pulse. 

LEISURABLE,  14'ihur-a-bl,  a.  Bone  at 
leisme,  not  bnrried,  enjoying  leisure. 

LEISURABLYAe'sfaur-l-ble^d.  At  leisure, 
without  tumult  or  hurry. 

LEISURE,  le'zhure,  s.  251.  Freedom  from 
business  at  hurry ;  vacancy  of  mind ;  conve- 
nience of  time. 

t7  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Ken. 
rick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  long  ;  and  Mr.  Mares,  Mr,  Elphinston,  and  Mr. 
Barclay,  short.  The  first  manner  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable. 

LEISURELY,    le'zhor-le,  a.     Not  hasty, 

deliberate. 

LEISURELY,  le'fihur-le,  ad.  Not  in  a  hurry, 
slowly. 

LEMMA,  leWmi,  a.  A  proposition  pre- 
viously assumed: 

LEMON,  leWm&n,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  le- 
mon-tree ;  the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

LEMONADE,  ldm-mnn-ade',  «.  Liquor 
made  of  water,  sugar,  ami  the  juice  of  Iem<  ns. 

To  LEND,  kind,  v.  a.  To  deliver  something 


LEP  LET 

or  w.F*te7»,fcttf.*Uo^^ 

to  another  on  conditien  of  repayment ;  to  t  LEPEROUS,  lip'p&r*fia,  a.     Canau«  le- 


auffcr  to  be  used  on  conditio*  that  it  be  re- 
stored ;  to  afford,  to  gvent  m  general. 

LENDER,  lipcfur, #.  08.  One  who  lends 
any  thing ;  041c  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  to  interest, 

LENGTH,  length,  *.  The  extent  «€  any 
thing  material  from  end  to  end  ;  hortsoiitai 
extension ;  a  certain  portion  of  space  or  time  ; 
extent  of  dotation;  full  extent,  uncontracied 
state ;  end.— At  Length,  at  last,  iu  ooaclu- 

To  LENGHTEN,  llagW'n,  v.  a.  103.    To 
draw  out,  to  make  longer ;  to  protract,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  protract  pronunciation.— to  LengjAi- 
eu  out,  to  protract,  to  extend. 
To  LENGTHEN,  llng'tVa, «.  n.    To,  grow 

longer,  to  increase  in  length. 
LENGTHWISE,  lengtaVlzc,  ad.    Accord- 
ing to  the  length. 
LENIENT,  le'ne-int,  a.  118.     Aisuasive, 

softening,  mitigating  ;  laxative,  emollient. 
LENIENT,  le'nMnt,  $.    An  emollient  or 

assuasive  <ip  plication. 
To  LENIFY,  len'nc-fl,  c,  a.  18?.    To  as- 
suage, to  mitigate. 
LENITIVE,  len'e-tiv,  a.  15T.    Assuasive, 

emollient. 
LENITIVE,  len'e-tiv,  *.  Any  thing  applied 

to  east*  pain  ;  a  palliative. 
LENITY,  leV«-te,s.  MUdneBU,  mercy,  ten- 
derness. 
LENS,  lens,  #.  434.  A  glass  spherically  con- 
vex on  both   sides  is  usually  called  a  Lens ; 
such  as  is  a  burning-glass,  a  spectacle-glass,  or 
an  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 
LENT,  lint.    Part.  pass,  from  Lend. 
LENT,  lent,  *.    The  quadragesimal  fast; 

a  time  of  abstinence. 
LENTEN,  lenf  t'n,  a.  10$.    Such  as  is  used 

in  Lent,  sparing. 
LENTICULAR,  iln-tlk'ko-Ur, «.    Doubly 

convex,  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 
LENT1FORM,  lin'te-form,  a.    Having  the 

form  of  a  lens. 
LENTIGINOU6,  lln-tid'jin-os, a.    Scurfy, 

forfuraceous. 
LENTIGO,  lin-ti'go,  $.  112.    A  freckly  or 

scurf}'  eruption  upon  the  skin.— See  Vertigo* 
LENTIL,  leVtil,  s.    A  kind  of  pulse. 
LENTISK,  len'tfsk,  5     A  beautiful  ever- 
green ;  the  nonstick  tree. 
LENT1TUDE,  leu'te-tade,  # .  Sluggishness, 

slowness* 
LENTNER,  l&rt'nor.  $ .  98.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
LENTOR,  leu'tur,  *.  1C6.    Tenacity,  vis- 
cosity i   slowness,  delay.     In  physick,  that 
sUy  viscid  part  of  the  blood  which  obstructs 
the  vessels 
LENTOUSJ  leVtua,  a.    Viscous,  tenacious, 

capable  to  be  drawn  out. 
LEONINE,  lfc'o-nlne,  o.  149.  Belonging  to 
a  lion,  having  the  natate  of  a  lion.— Leaiiine 
verses  are  those  of  which  the  end  rhymes  to 
the  middle,  so  named  from  Leo,  the  inventor. 
LEOPARD,   lip'purd,  «.  88.     A  spotted 

beast  i»f  Pjey. 
LEPER,  lep7pur,  s.  96.    One  infected  with 
a  leprosy. 

&  All  oar  orthocpiats  are  uniform  in  pronouncing 
tftt*  word  wttb  the  tint  syllable  short,  as  iu  Jcpreiy 
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prosy.    Properly  beprout. 
LEPORINE,  lejrpo-rlne,  a.  Belonging  to  a 

hare,  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

tf*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  Marked  the  €  in  the  first  Mi. 
late  of  tat*  W4*d  l*ns>  without  «vaa  the  tiouv  pica 

H.    Mr,  Perry,  Kiinclt, 


of  Latin  quantity  to  sapport 


and  Dr.  Ash,  are  the  only  other  oithoepisti  from 
whom  -we  eat»  gutter  the  proamietatloa  of  (Ms  tefter. 
The  two  lest  are  for  the  short  soaasl,  and  ike  taat  for 
the  long  one.  Bat  Uie  short  sound  is  so  agreeable  to 
analogy,  as  to  want  uo  anthorUies  U#  support  iU-^Sre 
tMacifAes,  slot,  Jao,M. 

LEPROSY,  l*Vpr6-e*,*.   A  loath#ome  dis- 
temper, which  covert  the  body  with  a  kind 
of  white  scales. 
LEPROUS,  iSp'pfJm,*.  M4.   IniecWdwilh 

a  leprosy. 
LESS,  lis.    A  negative  or  prhnitrre  termi- 
nation.   Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies 
the  absence  or  privation  ef  the  thing  j  as,  a 
witless  mast. 
LESS,  lh,  a.    The  comparative  of  little, 

opposed  to  greater 
LESS,  lee,  «•  A  smaller  quantity,  a  smaller 

decree. 
LESS,  lis,  ad.    in  a  smaller  degree,  in  a 

lower  degree. 
LESSEE,  les-see,  «.   The  person  to  whom  a 

lease  is  given. 
To  LESSEN,  lesVn,  v.  a.  10S»   To  diminish 
fn  bulk  ;  to  diminish  m  degree  of  any  quali- 
ty ;  to  degrade,  to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 
To  LESSEN,  leVs'n,  r.  «•    To  grow  leas ; 

to  shrink. 
LESSER,  les'sir,  a.  96.    A  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  Less* 
LESSON,  leVs'it,  $ .  170.   Any  thing  read  or 
repeated  to  a  teacher ;  precept,  notion  incul- 
cated ;  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  divine 
service;  tune  pricked  tor  an  instrument;  a 
rating  lecture. 
LESSOR,  leVsor,  s.  166.   One  who  lets  any 

thing  to  farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 
LEST,  list,  or  leest,  coiy.  That  not ;  for  fear 
that. 

£3>  Almost  all  oar  orthoepUtt  pronounce  this  word 
both  ways ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  by  mucbjfce 
most  general.  This  word  Is  derived  from  the  adjective 
ietutt  bat  ft  is  not  an*ormnu>a  for  words  10  change 
their  form  when  they  change  their  class.  Dr.  Wallisla 
ail  vice  to  spell  the  superlative  of  liule  Ussest  has  cot 
yet  been  followed,  and  probably  never  will;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  Dr.  Lowtht  expe- 
dient to  distinguish  these  words  by  snelliag  the  eon. 
junction  with  a.  But  why  we  should  sound  Its  *  long, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  spelling,  while  such  a  pro* 
nunciarion  confounds  the  conjunction  and  the  acfjec- 
tive,  cannot  be  conceived.  The  second  pronunctanon, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  exploded. 

To  LET,  lit,  v.  a.  To  allow,  to  suffer,  to 
permit ;  to  pot  to  hire ;  to  grant  to  a  tenant ; 
to  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a  course  whieh 
requires  no  impulsive  violence ;  to  permit  to 
fake  any  state  or  course. — To  Let  blond  ia 
elliptical  for  To  Let  out  blood,  to  free  it  from 
confinement,  to  setfer  it  to  stream  out  of  the 
vein. — To  Let  in,  to  admit.— To  Let  off,  to 
di$eharge.—To  Let  out,  to  lease  oat,  to  give 
to  hire  or  farm. 

To  LET,  lit,  e.  a.  To  hinder,  to  obstruct, 
to  oppose.    Not  much  used  now. 

LET,  let,  s.    Hindrance,  obstacle,  obslwjo 

tion,  impediment. 


LEV 

nor  18T,  alt  1 G5— toi*  171, 

LETH ARGICK,  le-tisiitfuv  a.  tOft  ttetffjr, 

beyond  the  natural  power  pi  sleep. 
Ls-rTHARGICKNE&S,   se^lmVjIk***,    «. 

Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 
LETHARGY,  ifo'sWa*,  *,  A  snorbsd  dsoww 
Atfi^  a  sleep  hum  wtiieh  wiesjatroet  he  kept 
wsmk*. 

leti*^  hVtti,  *  Apowti^*i«ror:hea. 

Obltviun,  Tit^T'll^*  of  wbli»ion, 
LETTER,  lMur,  «.  48.    Om  wiW  late  or 

permit*;  one  Who  binders;  ene  who. gives 

▼aptto  w  thing,  ae»  e  Wood-letter. 
UTTER,  IsVtfir,  *.    Om  of  the  elesnwnts 

ssfeylboitsi  a  wdausm  iswasesje*  an  ceiitfe; 

the  siterai  or  aspreased  mewang     frsnfru, 

withe«4taesmgwW,«e»ui*ae3  ijrpe  with  which 

boahsare  printed. 
To  LETTER*  Uttir,  «.«.    Ta  stamp  with 

LETTERED,  leVtirtl,  a.  36t.     literate, 

educated  to  learning. 
LETTUCE,  lit**,  a.     A  fiant—Seo  4«- 

fMmta. 
L«V  AtfT,  lc-viar,  s.  494.    The  east,  parti- 

cularly  those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  east 

of  Italy. 

ty  nation  has  need  At*  word  as  n  adJeetWe,  whn 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Ash  aod  Mr. 
Barclay  e*s4*in  It  sy  risssg  ap  or  hwnsasiiig  wrists**. 

m  Forth  rash  the  Levant  sad  the  Vones*  winds."  * 

la  this  cast,  also,  the  vowel  a  aajbt  to  have  tbstang 
sonud^-See  Legend. 

LEVATOR,  le-vi'tir,  s.  166,  Ml.  A  chtmr- 
gical  instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of 
die  skoM  are  lifted  up. 

LEUCOPHLEGMACY,  li-k^ft^g-roA-*^ 
s.  Paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cora 
sweatings. 

LfeUCOPHLBGMATOCK,  ItoMeVmaY. 
Ik,  a.  509.  Having  «uch  a  cottftiftmon  of 
body  where  the  blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  vis- 
cid, and  cold. 

LEVEE,  leVvt,  a.  Tlie  time  #f  rising ;  the 
concourse  of  those  who  ctewd  round  a  man  of 
power  to  a  morning. 

LEVEL,  leVvll,  a,  80.  Even,  not  hating 
•  one  part  higher  than  another ;  even  with  any 
thing  eise,  in  the  same  One  with  any  thing. 

To  tflPVEL,  leVvll,  t,  a.  To  make  even,  to 
An  from  inequalities;  so  redweeto  the  same 
height  with  losaethiag  else ;  to  lay  flat ;  to 
bring  to  equality  of  condition ;  to  point  in 
taking  aim,  to  aim ;  to  direct  to  any  end. 

To  LEVEL,  ssWril,  *.  n.  To  aim  at,  to  bring 
the  gun  or  anew  to  the  sane  direction  with 
the  mark  ;  to  conjecture,  to  attempt  to  guess ; 
to  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark  ;  to 
make  attempts,  to  aim* 

LEVEL.  livMl,  *.  A  plane ;  a  tturfaea  with- 
out proiaDeranees  Or  inequalities ;  rate,  stand- 
ard; a  >Tate  of  eqoality;  an  instrament 
thereby  mason*  adjust  tfieif  work :  role,  bor- 
rowed from  the  ntethanick  level ;  the  line  of 
Oh  ec  lion  in  which  any  missile  weapon  is 
aimed ;  the  line  In  which  the  sight  passes. 

lBV^IXER,leV,vfi-lfir,  s.  One  who  makee 
anjf  thing  even ;  one  who  destroys  superiority, 
aim  who  endeavaurs  as  bring  ail  to  the  same 
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imet*i  an*  thing  rssiKh  of  ehaaainf,  the 
nature  of  a  .greater  saesa. 
LEVER,  te'fslr,  *,*».  IlMaeoofMl  aveefcatrical 
pews*,  weed  *»  etoste  otrafe*  earewt  weiejht. 
Ufrsnt^leYab^a.    Aysmglrare. 
LEVIABLE,  leVve4-bl,  a.  405.  That  may 
wckvieri.  • 

LEVIATHAN,  ItWftUafe,  t      A  Ifttge 
'  ssensSosjed  In  the  honk  wf  low ; 


UEtHLNESS,lIvVll-nl«^.  Evenneaa,equal- 
itv  of  surface ;  equality  with  something  else. 

UftEN,livVen^.lOS.  Ferment,that  which, 
being  mixed  in  bread,  makes  it  rise  and  fer- 
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by  soase  imnginasi  4wa<cr4»to«1we,  bnt  in  poetry 

aaserany  taken  tor  a  whale* 
To  LBViOAW,  l^rV^te,  w.  a.    To  tub 

or  grind  to  an  impalpable  nwiHtan  to  wit  till 

ahrliq  war  fceeeatei  tmowta  wist  nimerra. 
LEVIOATION,  leV-e-ga%han,  #.   Hie  act 

of  reducWchard  bodies  into  asabtMe  puwdef. 
LEVITE,  Invite,  a.  156.  Owe  of  the  tribe  of 

Levi,  one  bom  so  the  office  of  priesthood 

among  the  Jews ;  a  fittest,  uteri  in  nontesapi. 
LEVITICAL,  le-vfrttkal,  a.  ttelcmgingto 

theJLevitea. 
LEVITY,  llvVe-ti,  #,  Ls^taMs^iwxmatan> 

cy ;  unsteadiness  j  idle  pleasure,  vaaky  ;  tri- 

To^VY,  levVe,  c.  a.  To  raise,  to  bring  to- 

jathar  cnen  j  to  raise  sttsasay  ;  aa  awsVe  war. 
LEVY,  liVve,  a.    The  aat^iwath^wHsney 

or  men:  war  raised, 
LEWD, lwda,  a. M5.    Wicked,  bad;  Iwt- 

ful.  Issidsnous. 
LEWDLY,  lodsyie,  od.    Wickedly ;  UUtdi- 

swaisLr,  iaitfully. 
LEWDNESS,  laaVoif,  «.     Lnatful  ttom- 

tionsness* 
LEWDST£tt,lnd«/ata1ry«.fie.  A  sachet,  dbe 

given  to  oHminal  nje asntni     Not  aged. 
LEWIS-D  OR,    ffl-EdW,  #♦     A  radwBi 

French  coin,  m  Talue  about  twenty  ahjfinM. 
LEXICOGRAPHER,  leks-i^grifX; *. 

518.    Awriterofdiationaties.  A    . 

I^XlCOORA^HYrWka.V-to^grdU,    s. 

1  he  art  or  practka  qf  writing  dieti*Karies. 
LEXICON,  llWe-kfin,  a.  166.  A  dictionary, 

omnmoBty  of  the  Greek  iattgnagn. 
LEY7S«7*»    A4aW 

ft  Thb  word  sad  Keg  are  the  only  eaetpKvM  to 
the  ceuera!  rase  of  jrewaaaetaf  shift  dmissag  m*4* 
the  sceeat  Is  on  It.— See  ?rtaciples9  Ko.  SOQ. 

LIABLE,  U'4-bl,  a.  wd5»  Obsnoiosjf!  not 
exempt,  subject. 

LIAR,  ITfir,  t.  88,  418.  One  who  tails  60se- 
hoods,  one  who  wants  veracity. 

LIBATION,  ll-ba'shuD,  a.  1£8.  The  act  of 
pouring  wine  an  the  graandin  honour  of  ssioe 
deity  ;  the  wine  mo  poured. 

UBBARp,  lJb'bird,  a.  88.    A  leopard. 

!2BEL,lil>el,s*  A  satire,  defamatory  writ- 
ing, a  lampoon ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declamUcii 
or  charge  m  writing  against  a  person  in  court. 

to  LIBEL,  1ml,  v.  rt.  to  spread  detamw- 
Hon,  generally  written  or  prinied. 

To  Lt  BEL,lirbe),v.a.  To  8atiriee,to  lampoon. 

LIBELLER,  lftgl-l&r,  a.  A  defamer  by 
writing,  a  lampooner. 

LIBELLOUS,  ll'bll-lufl,  a.    Defamatory. 

LIBERAL,  nb'ne'r-al,  d.  88.  Not  mean,  not 
low  in  birth ;  becomiiig  a  gentleman  :  munifi- 
cent, generous,  bountiful.— See  Legiilature. 

LIBERALITY,  lib-bir-are-te,  s.  Mnsr- 
licence,  bounty,  generosity. 

UBERALLY,  llb'ber-ril-e,  ad.  Bonntiful- 

I      JJ»  Uigely. 
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LIBERTINE,  luYblrtin, ».  150.    One  who 

lives  without  restraint  or  law  j  one  who  pays 
no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion;  in  law,  a 
freed  nan,  or  rather  the  ton  of  a  freedman. 

LIBERTINE,  lfrber-dn,  «.  Licentious,  ir- 
religious. 

LIBERTINISM,  ifrDer-tln-isni, #.    Irreli- 

.    &°n*  licentiousness  of  opinions  and  practice. 

LIBERTY,  tfbiber-te,  #.  Freedom  a*  op- 
posed to  slavery;  freedom  as  opposed  to 
necessity  ;  privilege,  exemption,  immunity  j 
relaxation  of  restraint;  leave,  permission^— 
See  Legidatwrt. 

LIBIDINOUS,  le-b?d'e-nua,  a.  128.  Lewd, 
lustful.  * 

JJB1DINOUSLY,  le-bid'e-nua-le,  ad.  188. 
Lewdly,  lustfully. 

LIBRAL,  iforil  a.  88.  Of  a  pound  weight. 

LIBRARIAN,  ll-bra're-en,  «.  128,  One  who 
has  the  care  of  a  library. 

LIBRARY,  lfori-re.  *.  A  large  collection  of 
books ;  the  place  wnere  a  collection  of  books 
is  kept. 

To  LIBRATE,  ll'brate,  v.  a.  91.  To  poise,  to 
balance. 

LIBRATION,  ll-bra'shun, s.  128.  The  state 
of  being  balanced ;  in  astronomy,  Li  oration  is 
the  balancing  motion  or  trepfdation  m  the 
firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the  son, 
and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time. 

LIBR ATORY,  liT^t-tur^,  a.  &J2.   Balanc- 
ing, playing  like. a  balance. 
YJ  For  the  o,  see  Dowuttick. 

LICE,  llse.    The  plural  of  Louse. 

LICEBANE,  llse'bane,  s.    A  plant. 

LICENSE,  U'sinse,  s.  Exorbitant  liberty, 
contempt  of  legal  and  necessary  restraint ;  a 
grant  Of  permission ;  liberty,  permission.       * 

To  LICENSE,  ll'sense.  v.  a.  To  set  at  li- 
berty ;  to  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

LICENSER,  ll'sen-s&r,  $.  86.  A  granter  of 
permission. 

LICENTIATE,  ll-aen'she-ate,  s.  91.  A  man 
who  uses  license;  a  degree  m  Spanish  uni- 
versities. 

To  LICENTIATE,  ll-seVshe-ate,  v.  a.  To 
permit,  to  encourage  by  license. 

LICENTIOUS,  11-seVshus,  a.  128.  Unre- 
strained by  law  or  morality ;  presumptuous, 
unconfined. 

LICENTIOUSLY,  ll-aen'ahus-le,  ad.  With 
too  much  liberty. 

LICENTIOUSNESS,  U-seVshos-nls,  a. 
Boundless  liberty,  contempt  of  just  restraint. 

To  LICK,  lik,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  with  the 
tongue ;  to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. — To 
Licit  up,  to  devour. 

LICK,  lik,  #.  A  blow,  rough  usage.  Vulgar. 
LICKERISH,  rtk'ir-Ish,)     a.  Nice  in  the 
LICKEROUS,  Hk'er-us,  J  choice  of  food;  de- 
licate, tempting  the  appetite. 

UCKERISHNESS,  llk'£r-lsh-n£s, «.  Nice- 

ness  of  palate. 
LICORICE,  llk'kur-ig,  i.  142.    A  root  of 

sweet  taste. 
LICTOR^llk'tur,  $.  160.    A  Roman  officer, 

a  kind  of  beadle. 
LIB,  lid,  s.    A  cover,  any  thing  that  shuts 

down  over  a  vessel ;  the  membrane  that,  when 

we  sleep  or  wink,  h  dr»»u  over  the  rye. 
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LIE,  ll, «.  270.  Any  thing  impregnated  with 

some  other  body,  as  soap  or  salt. 

ty  1  have  dhtered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  agree 
with  every  other  orthoeplst  ia  giving  this  word  the 
same  sound  at  lie,  a  falsehood. 

LIE,  ll,  s.  S70. — See?  Appendix.   A  criminal 

falsehood ;  a  charge  of  falsehood ;  a  fiction. 

To  LIE,  ll,  v.  a.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 

To  LIE,  ll,  v. «.  To  rast  horizontally,  or 
with  very  great  inclination,  against  something 
else ;  to  rest,  to  lean  upon ;  to  be  reposited 
in  the  grave  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  decumbiture ; 
to  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  press  upon,  to  be 

•  in  any  particular  state;  to  be  m  a  state  of 
concealment ;  to  be  in  prison ;  to  be  in  a  bed 
state;  to  consist;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  be- 
long to  :  to  be  charged  with  any  thing,  as.  an 
action  Lieth  against  one :  to  cost,  as,  it  Lies 
me  in  more  money. — To  Lie  at,  to  importune, 
to  tease.— To  lie  by,  to  rest,  to  remain  stitt. 
—To  Lie  down,  to  rest,  to  go  into  a  state  of 
repose.— To  Lie  in,  to  be  .in  child-bed.— To 
Lie  under,  to  he  sutject  to.— To  Lie  upon,  to 

-  become  an  obligation  or  doty.— To  Lie  wfeb, 
to  converse  in  bed. 

LIEF,  leef,  a.  875.    Dear,  beloved. 

LIEF,  leef,  ad.  Willingly.    Used  now  only 
in  familiar  speaking. 

LIEGE,  leWje,  a.  275.    Bound  by  feudal 
tenure,  subject ;  sovereign. 

LIEOE,  leedje.s.  Sovereign,  superior  lord. 

LIEGEMAN,  leedje'man,  s.  88.   A  subject. 

LIEGER,lee'j6r,s.98.  A  resident  ambassador 

LIEN,  ll'en.    The  participle  of  lie.    Lain. 

Obsolete. 
LIENTERICK,  l)4n-teVrik,  a.  509.    Per- 

taiuing  to  a  lientery. 
LIENTERY,  Ilin-teWe,  «.    A  particular 

looseness,  wherein  the  food  passes  sudden  I  j 

through  the  stomach  and  £uts. 

&  For  the  propriety  of  accenting  this  word  on  the 
first  syllable,  see  Dyientmry.    That  Dytertrry,  J/e- 
sentcry,  and  lAentery,  ought  to  have  the  same  accen- 
tuation, ean  scarcely  be  doubled;  and  yet,  if  we  consult 
our  Dictionaries,  we  see  an  unaccountable  diversify. 
DyJenttry.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Dares,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Eatkk,  Bailey, 
Barclay. 
Dysenttery.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Drt  Kctuick, 

Bochanan,  Fanning. 
Jfc/swf  ery.  Mr.  Sheridan.   Buchanan.    Dr.   Aab, 

.    Barclay,  Kutiak,  Kearick. 
Meten'Ury.  Bailey,  Penning. 
H cntery.     Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Aih,  Bncbanan,  Entkk. 
LAertttry.     Bailey,  Barclay,  Fanning. 

LIER,  ll'fir,  s.  418.    One  that  rests  or  lies 

down. 
LIEU,  14,  s.  284.    Place,  room. 
LIEVE,  leef,  ad.    Willingly. 
LIEUTENANCY,  lev-teVntn-fte,  *.  The  of. 

fice  of  a  lieuteuant ;  the  body  of  lieutenants* 
LIEUTENANT,ler-teViiata,«.295.  A  de- 
puty, one  who  acts  by  vicarious  authority  ; 
in  war,  one  who  holds  the  nest  rank  to  a  an 
perior  of  any  denomination. 
ty  This  word  Is  frequently  pronounced  by  gaol 
speakers  as  if  written  L4vttma$U.    The  difference  ba 
tween  the  short  i  and  short  e  is  to  triflinf  as  scarce*} 
to  deserve  notice :  but  the  regular  sonnd,  as  if  written 
Leurtenant,  seemi  not  so  remote  from  the  cwruntkst 
as  make  ns  lose  all  hope  that  It  will  in  time  be  the 
actual  pronunciation. 

LIEUTENANTSHIP.  leVt^Wnt-Bhlp,  $ 
The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant 
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LIFE,  life,  *.  Plur.  Lives.  Union  and  co- 
operation of  will  with  body ;  present  state ; 
enjoyment  or  possession  of  terrestrial  exist- 
ence *,  blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life ; 
conduct,  manner  of  living  with  respect  to  vir- 
tue or  vice ;  condition,  manner  of  living  with 
respect  to  happiness  and  misery ;  continuance 
of  our  present  state  ;  the  living  form,  resem- 
blance exactly  copied ;  common  occurrences, 

,  human  affairs,  the  course  of  things ;  narrative 
of  a  life  past ;  spirit,  briskness,  vivacity,  reso- 
lution ;  animated  existence,  animal  being ;  a 

'  word  of  endearment. 

UFEBLOOD,  llfe'blud,  *•  The  blood  ne- 
cessary to  Hfe.  *  m 

LIFEGlVmG,life'gMiig,f.  Haying  the 
power  to  give  life.     . 

LIFEGUARD,  llfe-gylrd',  *.  The  guard  of 

a  king's  person. 

XJ  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  IdHguard, 
a*  if  opoowd  to  a  Deadgusrd. 

LIFELESS,  llfe'les,  a.  Dead ;  unanimated ; 
without  power  or  force. 

LIFELESSLY,  Hfelltvle,  ad.  Without  vi- 
gour, without  spirit 

LIFELIKE,  lifelike,  *.  Liken  living  person. 
UFESTRlNG,life'strfng,#.  Nerre,  airings 

unagiued  to  convey  life. 
LjTCTIME,  Ufe'tlme,  *.    Continuance  or 

duration  of  life.  «.*•.*.    j 

LTFEWE  ARY,  life'we-r*,a.  Wretched,  tared 

To  LIF?,  lift, ».  a.  To  raise  from  the  ground, 
to  elevate ;  to  exalt ;  to  swell  wfth  pride.— 
f/p  is  sometimes  emphatically  added  to  lift. 

To  LIFT,  lift,*,  n.  To  strife  to  raise  by 
strength.  -,.*. 

LEFT,  lift,  s.  Thb  act  or  manner  of  ufttag ; 
a  hard  struggle,  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dead  lift. 

LIFTER,  ItrV&r, s.  88.   One  that  lifts. 

To  LIG,  hg,  *».*.   To  lie.    Obsolete. 

LIGAMENT,  llg'gi-ment,  *.  A  strong  com- 

-  pact  substance  which  unites  the  bones  in  arti- 
culation $  any  thing  which  connects  the  parts 
of  the  body  ;  bond,  chain. 

UGAMENTA^lW-men'tal,      la.  Com- 

UO  AMENTOUS,  llg-i-meVtus,  J   posing 

LIGATION,  ll-gashun,*.    The  act  of  bind- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  hound. 
LIGATURE,    llg'gi-tttre,  #.     Any  thing 

bound  on,  bandage ;  the  act  of  binding  •,  the 
state  of  being  bound. 

LIGHT,  flte,s.»9».  That  qnahty  or  action 
of  the  medium  of  sight  by  which  we  see ;  illu- 
mination of  mind,  instruction,  knowledge  ;  the 
part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn  with  bright 
colours,  or  on  which  the  light  is  supposed  to 
fall;  point  of  view,  situation,  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls ;  explanation ;  any  thing 
that  gives  light,  a  pharos,  a  taper. 

LIGHT,  lite,  a.  Not  heavy ;  not  burden- 
some, easy  to  be  worn  or  carried;  not  af- 
flictive, easy  to  be  endured;  easy  to  be 
performed,  not  difficult,  not  valuable ;  easy  to 
be  acted  on  by  any  power ;  active,  nimble ; 
unencumbered,  unembarrassed,  clear  of  impe- 
diments ;  slight,  not  great ;  easy  to  admit  any 
influence,  unsteady,  unsettled ;  gay,  'airy, 
without  dignity  or  solidity  ;  not  chaste,  not 
regular  in  conduct. 
LIGHT,  lite,  a.  from  Light.  Bright,  clear ; 
not  dark,  tending  to  whiteness. 
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LIGHT,  lite.  ad.    Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  LIGHT,  lite,  e.  a.  To  kindle,  to  inflame, 

to  set  on  fire.— To  give  Light  to,  to  guide  by 

light;  to  illuminate;  to  lighten,  to  ease  of  a 

burden. 
To  LIGHT,  lite,  e.  n.    To  happen,  to  fall 

upou  by  chance  ;  to  descend  from  a  horse  or 

carriage ;  to  fall  in  any  particular  direction ; 

to  tall,  to  strike  on ;  to  settle,  to  rest. 
To  LIGHTEN,  ll't'n,  v.  n.  103.    TO  flash 

with  thunder;  to  shine  like  lightning;  to  fail 

or  light  [from  Light]. 
To  LIGHTEN,  lffn,  p.  a.  To  illuminate,  to 

enlighten ;  to  exonerate,  to  unload ;  to  make 

le*s_neavy  ;  to  exhilarate,  to  ciieer. 
LIGHTER,  tite'ar,  s.  98.  A  heavy  boat  into 

which  ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 
LIGHTERMAN,  lite'ur-mtn,  *.  88.    One 

who  manages  a  lighter. 
UGHTFINGERED,  llte-fing'gur'd,  a. 859. 

Nimble  at  conveyance,  thievish. 
LIGHTFOOT, llte'f&t,  a.     Nimble  in  run- 
ning or  dancing,  active. 
LIGHTFOOT,  llte'fut,  s.   Venison. 
LIGHTHEADED, lite^hed'&i,  a.  Unsteady, 

thoughtless ;  delirious,  disordered  in  the  mind 

by  disease.  , 

LIGHTHEADEDNESS,  llte-h&l'3d-n&, «. 

Deliriousness,  disorder  of  the  mind. 
LIGHTHEARTED,  Hte-har'tid,  a.    Gay, 

merry. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  llteTioase,  s.  A  high 
building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights  are  hung 
to  guide  ships  at  sea. 

LIGHTLEGGED,  Ute-leVd',  a.  859.  Nim- 
ble, swift. 

LIGHTLESS,llteills/i.  Wanting  light,dark. 

LIGHTLY,  litel^,  ad.  Withont  weight, 
without  deep  impression;  easily,  readily,  with- 
out reason  ;  cheerfully  ;  not  chastely  ;  nimbly, 
with  agility ;  gayly ,  airily,  with  levity. 
GHTMINDED,  llte-mlnd'eti,  a.  Unset- 
tled, unsteady. 

IGHTNESS,  Ute'nis,  s.    Levity,  want  of 
weight;  inconstancy,  unsteadiness;  unchas- 
tity,  want  of  conduct  in  women  ;  agility,  nlm 
bleness. 

LIGHTNING,  Ute'nlng,  *.  The  flash  that 
precedes  thunder ;  mitigation,  abatement. 

LIGHTS,  tites,  *.  The  lungs,  the  organs  of 
breathiug. 

LIGHTSOME,  llte'sum,  a.  Luminous,  not 
dark,  not  obscure,  not  opake ;  gay,  airj,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  exhilarate. 

UGHTSOMENESS,  llte'sam-nes,  *.  Lu- 
roinoatness,  not  opacity,  not  obscurity;  cheer- 
fulness, merriment,  levitv. 

LIGNALOES,  tig-nMze,  *.  Aloes  wood. 

LIGNEOUS,  lig;ne-us,  a.  Made  of  wood ; 
wooden,  resembling  wood. 

LIGNUMVITjE,  tig-num-ri'te,  s.  Guaia- 
cum,  a  very  hard  wood, 

LIGURE,  ll'gure,  «.  544.  A  precious  stone. 

LIKE,  like,  a.  Resemblance,  having  resem- 
blance ;  clonal,  of  the  same  quantity. — For 
Likely,  probable,  credible.— Likely ,  in  a  state 
that  gives  probabble  expectation*. 
LIKE,  like,  $.  Some  person  or  thing  resem- 
bling another;  near  approach,  a  slate  like  lo 
another  state. 
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LIKE,  llke,.*d.    In  *lw:duroe  manner,  «4he 
same  luatirtefes  ;  hijack  a  manner  en  beta*, 
liketo.nrpbably. 

To  LIKE,  like.  v.  a.  To  choose  With  some 
degree  of  preference;  to  approve,  to  view 
wjthapprobatittu. 

to  llAE,  ttfee,  v.  n.    To  be  pleased  wtfa. 
LIKELIHOOD,  fikele-bud,  $.     Appeal 

ante ;  show  ;   resemblance,  likeness ;  proba- 

bjMljL  verisimilitude,  appearance  of  trafh* 
LIKELY,  llkele,  a.    Such  as  may  be  liked, 

aoch  at  may  please ;  probable,  such  at  may 

in  reason  be  -thought  or  'believed. 
LIKELY,  likele,  ad.    Probably,  at  may 

reasonably  Le  thought. 
To  LIKEN,  liVn,  e.  a.  108.  To  represent  as 

having  resemblance. 
LIKENESS.  Hke'nes,  *.    Resemblance,  ei- 

militode ;  form,  appearance;  one  who  resem- 
bles another. 
LIKEWISE,  likewise,  ad.  140.     In  like 

manner,  also,  moreover,  too. 
LtfeftMl,  lrkfng,  a.   Plump,  in  the  state  of 

plumpness. 
LIKING,  lining,  s.    Good  state  of  body, 

plumpness ;  state  of  trial ;  inclination. 
LTLACH,  lhdk,  #.    A  tree. 

ty  This  word  is  prononuced  by  the  vulgar  as  if 
wHsfta  ZMpUck.  The  word  comet  tram  fba  Preach, 
aad  the  corraption  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the 
MM  KUMer  «s  la  China,  bat  not  so  universally.— 
See  China. 

LILIEB,  lillid,  a.  283.    Embellished  with 

Bile*. .    , 
LILY,  lfrle,  *.    A  newer.     m 
UsLY-DAFFOWL,  lti1e-daffo-4il>  *,     A 

foreign  flower.  .    .  « 

LILY  OF   THE  VALLEY,   liile4r-THc- 

«AV*t.    The  May  lily. 
LILYUYERED,    lille-lfr-vor'd,  •«.   ttfc 

Wwtte-livered,  eowardly. 
LEMATURE,  lhna-ture,  s.   Filings  of  any 

metals,  the  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  llle. 

LIMB,  llm,  ».  S47.  A  member,  jointed  or  ar- 
ticulated part  of  animals ;  an  edge,  a  bottle*. 

To  LIMB,  tint,  e.  a.    To  supply  with  limbs ; 

to  tear  asunder,  to  dismember. 
LIMBECK,  llm-bek,  #.    A  still. 

LIMBfcD,  lim'd,  «.  S50.    formed  wKh  re- 

naid  to  limbs. 
LIMBER,  IfnVb&r,  a.  98.    FlexSbie,  tasty 

bent,  pliant  m 

LIMBERNESS,  l!to^i!rivnoi,4,  tfesdMllpy, 
pliancy. 

UMBO,  lfeVbo,  *.  A  region  bordering  upon 
hell,  in  which  there  it  neither  pleasure  tut 
pain ;  any  place  of  misery  and  restraint 

IAME,  lime,  s.  A  viscous  substance  drawn 
over  twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  the 
whigi  Of  birds  that  light  aponiti  matter  of 
which  mortar  is  made)  the  linden  tree 4  a 
species  of  lemon. 

To  LIME,  lime,  v.  a.  To  entangle,  to  in- 
snare ;  to  smear  with  lime ;  to  cement  j  to 
manure  ground  with  lime. 

LIMEKILN,  llme'kil,  s.  Kiln  In  which 
stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

LIME8TONE,  laWstoae,  «.  the  stone  of 
which  time  is  made. 

LDftE»W  ATER,  lnee'wi-tur,  #.  It  is  made 
by  pouring  water  upon  quick  lime. 
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I05,pin  UrT— nolo.,  more  MM, 
LIMIT,  tim'mlt,  t.    Bound,  border,  utmost 

'To  tLXMlT,  lWmtt,  v.  a.  to  cbnrrnewftMn 
certain  bounds,  to  restrain,  to  circumscribe  5 
to  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 

LIMITARY,  llro'nflt-lar-e,  a.  Placed  at  the 
boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superfntendau'L 

LIMITATION, lim-me-tk'shSn,  s.  Restric- 
tion, oirourospeouun  j  confinement  from  a  lax 
or  OMkteHniaete  import 

To  UMN,  lim,  •>.  a.  ill.    To  draw,  to  paint 

LIM^R*  Im'nur,  j.  4U.  A  painter,  a  pic- 


LIMOUS,  ll'mus,  a.  644.    Muddy,  slimy. 

LIMP,  If mp,  3.   A  he*. 

To  LIMP,  l!mp,  r.  n.    To  hak,  to  walk 

lamely. 
LIMPfo,llm'pld>.  Clear,  pure,  transparent. 
LIMPIDNEISS,  fimyld-nns, «.    Clearness, 

L^f  kCLV,  llmplng-U,  ati.    In  a  lame 

LTMPI^?]K^n,  $.    AktoAtrfshoHiish. 

LIMY,  lime,*.  Viscous,  glutinous;  con- 
taining Up*"» 

1to  UN,  lln,  v.  «.    To  stop,  to  gite  over. 

UNCHPli4>  linsh'pb,  *•  An  iron  pin  that 
keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

LlNCTU^llogk'tus,  *.  408.  Medicine  licked 
up  by  the  tongue. 

IdNAEN,  Im'den,  s.    The  lime-tree. 

LINE,  line,  *.  Longitudinal  extension  ;  a. 
•lender  string  ;  a  thread  extended  to  direct 
any  operations ;  the  string  that  sustains  the 
anglers  hook;  lineaments,  or  marks  in  the 
hand  or  face ;  outline  ;  as  much  as  is  written 
from  one  margin  to  the  other,  a  terse ;  rank  J 
work  thrown  up.  trench ;  extension,  hmh ; 
equator,  equinoctial  circle;  progeny,  family 
ascending  or  descending ;  one-tenth  of  an 
rncn. 

To  LINE,  Ihie,  e. «.  To  wrrer  en  the  inside  : 
to  pot  mty  thing  m  the  losWe;  10  gvard 
within;  to  strengthen  by  inner  works;  to 
tftbyfer  orer. 

LINEAGE,  inViie4f*,<t.  H»*  Saes,  pro. 
geny,  family. 

#TOtfifc>t  eVa<*4o»nfoto  «»t»  m 
roUowing  word*  a*aatplithe«f,'tbey  are*!*  ooUoqaial 
praaaacfttlev,  sqneased  to  state  together  «  simoet  to> 
e««4efoe»  TWs  swnisjrlUblc  serfaracUA  (as  it  may  be 
calledMs,  perhaps,  not  ifo^r*d«Vry  tt^retSed  by  spet- 
liag  the  words  **We,  toHfttt,  Btt. 

LINtAL,  tm'ht-al,  n.  11^5.  CbnipeSed  of 
lines  ;  delineated ;  deseVtidrh^  m  ft  direct  ge- 
nealogy ;  claimed  by  descent ;  allied  by  direct 
descent.  .    .  ^     . 

LINEALLY,  lWe-ll-l^  ad.  In  adii^t  line. 

UNEAM&Nt,  lln'nM-ment^  t.  Peatttre, 
discriminaiing  mark  in  the  form. 

LINEAR,  HbW4i>  a.  ,11*,  Composed  of 
lines,  havrng  the  form  of  tines. 

UNEATION,  Un4-sVshun,  «.  t)r«raght  of 
a  Kite  or  Hnest 

LINEN,  ik%k, «.  i*.    Cloth  made  of  hetop 

UNEN,  lk'nsn,  a.    Made  of  linen,  resem- 

Uingltne*.  , 

LINENDRAPER,  lnynk-dra'por,  s.     He 

who  deals  in  linen. 
I4NG,lmg,».    Henthjakmdofafa^ish 
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The act 


One  w*o 


To  LINGER,  linger,  ••  *•  40^-  *^>  «*"*»> 
luii^in  languor,  wo*  pain]  to  hesitate,  to  be  in 
suspense;  to  remain  long;  to  remain  lonjr, 
wit)u>)tt,a4iy  action  or  determination  ;  to  wait 
long  fn  etpectattoTi^r,  uncertainty ;  to  be  long 
In  producing  effect* 

UNGRREK,  Hh^g^fe", a.  55?  i 

With  delay,  te4U>.Wljf 
LLNP0>>  ainri»4,  *.    LaWaSc>  *■»•>. 

stieech.     A  Tow  worn. 
I.UO?U4«^»%*-ayi»^^4»  Full 

of  tongue,  talkative. 

LU^AMNJ^A*,  lfeg.^W&'UU,  a. 
fjtterediby  thejpiaj  ajptfon  qf^the.  tongue  and 

tnvth- 

LINGUIST,  lin£gwlfo  a,  351.  A  man  akU- 
fttUnJanguagea, 

LINGWOBT;  llbs^fat,  a.    An»he*b. 

LI  XIMENT.lJh'iifrinttitjf  .Ou\«ineiitf  batem.. 

LIONESS,  irfa-n&e, *.    Aahellen. 

LINING,  ll'ning,a.  4H>.  The  iiwer  eovw 
in*  of .any,  thing;  tha*  wiueh  is  within. 

LINK,  lingfc,  a,  408*  A  ainrie-  rinr  of  a: 
chain;  any  thing  doubled  and  cfosech toge- 
ther ;  a  chaiu,  any  t^ng  connecting ;  any  tin- 
gle part. of  a  series  or  cnam  of«o»nsequeno*s ; 
a  torch  made  of  pitch  mnw^     *~ 


VMr/ttMN,  frkwIfehK  9.  H54. 
of  melting ;  capacity  to  be  melted, 
fo  LIQJJ  ATE,  tykwAte,  r.  n.  544.  To  melt, 

IVIQUWACTION,  lfe-Vwe-rtX'ah&iv.  The 
act  o/-meHing,  the  state  of  toeing  n*Ht«di 

IVIQUEFIA^l^  rnVfc»/£-fM-l)l,  «.  tt* 
Soch  at-  may  be-rneftpd; 

dissolve. 
Jo  mWWfVf,  llkTaw^.^  n..«.Ui    *» 


geees  liqeid. 


QUESCENCY,  11-kwis'aen.ew,  a.  Apt- 
ness to  melt* 

ItlQtffiMatttT,  liUc^tWJiiVi.5Uh  Melting. 

LIQUID,  llk'kwjd,  o.  140.  Not  solid,  not 
*>mtogK«e«OMUinaxMit>wbataiice»  fluid  :  soft, 
clear ;  pronounced  without  any.  jar  or  narsh- 
nest*;  efaeveets)  eenaaria^to-ba.  atJainahJo  by, 
lawv 

lIQ^IDj  Utfcwfa;  $.  FJqnid  enbetance, 
liquor, 

To  LIQUIDATE;  flkltwe-dlte,  t?.  a.  To 
cfaujr,  away,  to*  Id  son  doubts. 

IIQUIDISY,  lkkwid'e-te,  t .  Subtilty ;  the 
ncopertw  or  state  of  being-  fluid. 

irai?tl)NESS,  tikltwid-nlt,  a.    Quality  of 

^WUC^Sra^Taid,  415.  Any  thing  li- 
To-  LU^K*  l)ngk,"  a.  *    Tp  quite*  to*  Jefcadn        quid  ;  strong  drink,  in  famhmi  language, 
concord;  to  join  ;  to  job*  by  eon<adef»oy  oa-  To-LICWOB,  lfcfreW,  .«*  «♦  183*    "So  dranc* 
contract;  to  connect;  to  unite  in  a  regular 
aerie*  of  cosiieeaienocav 


UNKBO Y,  lfegk'bSe,  a.  A  boy  .tfeftfe  oajriea 
a  toaciv  toa*xc*mf*Wa»ikV*PBf*»  **th  l»f ht« 

JJflKBT,  InVnJh,  a.  9to  A  auajlajnginftbafti* 

LIN8BED,  llbto&At  a.   Tested  of  fla*. 

LINSEV  WOOLSuTO,  lk^wii'se*  a*  tf  ad* 
of  linen  and>  wootmixad ;  vile,  mean. 

LINSTOCK,  lin'etftnv  a<  A  ataaT,of.w»e4 
with  a  match  at  tbe-eaeVof  it*  ueedvbugenr 
ners  in  firing  cannon. 

UNT,  lint,  e»  TsWa^ftiento^eceaamonJy 
called  flax ;  linen  seraped  into  soft,  wooNj 
eubatencoto  lay  ou  aotaa, 

LINTEL,  lnVtel,  a.  That  part  of  the  door- 
frame that  Ifce^cMsathfidoqr-posts  over  baaih 

LI  OK,  llflav  a»  lflfii    Thje  a\ajrc#ft.a|Bd  moat 
magnanimous  of  four-footed  beasts. 
JJp<1*wt«  U/a.nropaut>ajs  preHy  ganeta)  o«  pso- 

Bouncing  the  e  ia  thU  and  similar  words  like  short  if 

by|  tbj*  psoaaitttaftion,  homrever  pardonable  In  Jitht 

coIIoqtiWtpenUni.  would  be  iacaswitable ia  readsn* 

•r  deliberate  speakpag. 

LiONLEA^ ,  lKnH-lef«,  a»    A  plant 

1|IP,  lip,  a.  The,  outer  part  of  the  month, 
the  moades  that  alMOt  hoyenoVtbo  teeth :  the 
edge  of  any  things- To  make  a  Dp,  to  hang 
the  lip  in  tollenneta  an*  contempt. 

LIPLABOUR,  lrpO^aaV,  a.  Action  o/ the 
lips  without  concurrence  of  the  niiiul* 

Sweonifte,  rainaW,      .      a 

fainting  fit. 
MaaS^^pt^a.«i.,  Efcvfcg  Ik*.. 
UPBTreBaa;  ls^pl-twif ,  «•    Waaxednaas 

UP^WD4)lsV  lin'ff isvdiin, «.    MTiadomin 

ta^  withisv^ipfS4#nae 
UQUABLE^  llk'kw4-bl,  a.  Such  aj  may  be 


Of 


melted. 


^a^a  ew^a^^s^aa^^^^*  ^^Bs* 

tTo  LISP,  lisp,  o.  »•    To  apeak  with  too  fre 

qnent  appulses.oai  tlab  tangae  to  the  taeth>  o 

palate* 
LIBB>  liafv  a>    The  act^rf lieping. 
LISPER,  ltsp'or, ».  96.    One  who  liape. 
lMtoj  liat|#.  A  roll,  *ca*aJog«e ;  enclosed 

ground,  in  which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats 

wanna;  desires  wUJengnaat, choice ;  a  strip  of 

cloth  *  a  hotdaflv 
TaltJ^UaV**   To  ckooae,  to  desire,  to 

be  disposed. 
To  H^T,\lla^  v.av  To  enliat^  enrol,  or  regis* 

tor ;  to  retain  and  enrol  soldiers ;  to  enclose 

far  oombata;  to  sew  togathar,  iu  such  a  surt 

as  to  make  a  parti-coloured  show ;  to  bearken 

to.to  listen,  to  attend* 
LISTED,  Hsf e\l,  o.    Striped;  parti-coloured ' 

in  long  streaks. 
To  LISTEN,  ltsVn,  v.  a.  105, 472;   To  hear, 

to  attend.    Obsolete* 
To  LISTEN,  llaVn,  t>.  *.    To  hearken>  to 

give  attention. 
LISTENER,  liaVn^ur ,  *.  One  that  hearkena, 

a  hearkener. 
LISTLESS,  lfcHlavav  Withont  inclination, 

without  any  determination  to  one  more  than 

another;  careless,  heedless. 

IdSTLEa^SLY,    liatlea-lt,    ui*      Without 

thought*  without  attantioii. 
IJSTLESSNESS,  liatlea-naVi,  a«    Inatten- 

tlen»  w^uitt)f  deawev 
LIT,  lh.    Th>  preterit  of  ToUgbt. 

Y$  The  regular  form  of  this  verb  is  now  the  mast 
correct. 

LITANY,  liftaWe,  t.    A  form. of  anppUca- 

LrAf A^llf ter-at, «.  Ac*orito«;  to  thje 
primitive-  meeting*  not  figu*a^aWs  ft'llowtug 
the  letter  or  eaact  words ;  conaisting  of  Jattera, 
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LITERALLY,  lk'tir-ral.e,  ad.    According 

Co  the  primitive  import  of  words:  with  close 

adherence  to  words. 
LATERALITY,  Ht-ter-raTe-te,  «.    Original 

weaning. 
mITERARY,  lit't4r-|-re,  a.     Relating  to 

setters  or  learning,  learned. 
LITERATI,  llt-ter-ra'tl,  a.    The  learned. 

LITERATURE,  lfrter-rft-tfae, *•  Learning; 

skill  in  letters. 

LITHARGE,  lfealrje.  «.  Litharge  is  pro- 
perly lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  copper. 

LITHE,  liTHe,  a.    Umber,  flexible. 

LITHENESS,  lrttrnfe,  «.  Iimberneefl, 
flexibility.  , 

LITHESOME,  Urn's  am;  a.  Pliant,  nimble, 

limber.    Scott. 

&  litis  word,  in  colloquial  aw,  has  contracted  the 
i  in  the  oral  syllable,  and  chanced  the  th  into  s,  as  if* 
written  Usnm.  Tbia  contraction  of  the  vowel  may 
be  observed  in  several  other  words, and  seems  to  have 
been  a  prevailing  idiom  of  oar  pronunciation.— See 
Trinciples,  Nos.  398,  515. 

LITHOGRAPHY,  lUJ^grfc-fe,!.  198,618. 

The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon  stones. 
LITHOMANCY,  llr*'o-ina*-se,  *•  «9-  Pre- 
diction by  stones. 
UTHONTRlPTICK^-fe-trip'tlkjO.  5*0. 

Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in 

the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
LITHOTOMIST,  ll-rtof  to-mist,  $.  128.  u  A 

cliirurgeoit  who  extracts  the  stone  by  opening 

the  bladder. 
LITHOTOMY,  lWaoYto-me,  $.  188,  518. 

The  art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
LITIGANT,  lft'te-gint, «.    One  engaged  in 

a  suit  of  law. 
LITIGANT,  lit'te-gant,  a.    Engaged  in  a 

juridical  contest. 

To  LITIGATE,  lit'te-gate,  ».  a.  To  contest 
in  law,  to  debate  by  judical  process. 

To  LITIGATE,  llt'te-gate,  e»  n.  To  manage 
a  suit,  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

LITIGATION,  llt-te-ga'shun,  «.  Judicial 
contest,  suit  of  law. 

LITIGIOUS,  le-tld'jas,  a.  Inclinable  to  law- 
suits, quarrelsome,  wrangling. 

LITIGIOUSLY,  le-tidjfis-le,   ad.     Wran- 

LfriMoUSNESS,  le-tld'jns-nSs,  *.  A 
wrangling  disposition. 

LITTER,  ilt'tur,  s.  A  kind  of  portable 
bed  ;  a  carriage  hung  between  two  horses  ; 
the  straw  laiu  under  animals ;  a  brood  of 
young;  any  number  of  things  thrown  slut- 
tisbly  about ;  a  birth  of  animals. 

To  LITTER,  llt'tur,  1>.  a.  ©8.  To  bring  forth, 
used  of  beasts  i  to  cover  with  things  negli- 
gently ;  to  cover  with  straw. 

LITTllE,  llftl,  a.  405.  Small  in  quantity ; 
diminotive;  a  small  dignity,  power,  or  im- 
portance ;  not  much,  not  many  ;  some. 

LITTLE,  llftl,  s.  A  small  space;  a  small 
part,  a  small  proportion  ;  a  sligh*  affair  ;  not 
much. 

LITTLE,  llftl,  ad.  In  a  small  degree ;  in  a 
small  quantity ;  in  some  degree,  but  not  great  ; 
not  much.  „         , 

LITTLENESS,  lU'tl-nls,  «.    Smallness  of 
bulk  ;  meanness,  want  of  grandeur  ;  want  of 
dignity. 
*     J  406 


LITTORAL,  tffto-rll,tt,88.    Belonging!* 

the  shore. 

LITURGY,  litf tur-ji, «.  Form  of  prayers, 
formolarly  of  publick  devotions. 

To  LIVE,  llv,  v.  a.  157.  To  be  in  a  state  Of 
animation ;  to  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner 
with  regard  to  habtU,  jgood  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery ;  to  continue  m  life :  to  remain  un- 
destroyed  ;  to  converse,  to  cohabit;  to  main* 
tain  one's  self;  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
vegetation ;  to  be  unextinguished. 

LIVE,  live,  a.  157.  Quick,  not  dead ;  ac- 
tive, not  extinguished. 

LIYELESS,  llvelik,  ad.  Wanting  life.  Ob- 
solete.    See  JJfeltM. 

LIVELIHOOD,  Uvele-hid,  $.  157.  Sup- 
port of  life,  maintenance,  means  of  living. 

LIVELINESS,  llvele-nes,  s.  Appearanco 
of  life ;  vivacity,  sprightliness. 

LIVELONG;  iivling,  a.  157.  Tedious, 
long  in  passing  ;  lasting,  durable. 

LIVELY,  llve'le,  o.  157.  Brisk,  vigorous; 
gay,  airy;  representing  life;  strong,  ener- 
getick. 

LIVELILY,  Uvele-le,  1  ad.  Briskly,  vigor- 

UVELY,  llvele,  J  oasly ;  with  strong 

resemblance  of  life. 

LIVER.  tfvVur,  $.  98.  One  who  lives ;  one 
who  lives  in  any  particular  manner ;  one  off 
the  entrails. 

UVERCOLOUR,  flvVur-kul-lur,  a.  Dark 
red. 

OVERGROWN,  lWb-grone,  a.  Having 
a  great  liver. 

IJVERWORT,  llv'vir-wirt,  $.    A  plant. 

LIVERY,  Ir/vir-e,  $.  98.  The  act  of  giving 
or  taking  possession  ;  release  from  wardship  ; 
the  writ  by  which  possession  is  obtained ;  the 
state  of  being  kept  at  a  oeitain  rate;   the 

.  clothes  given  to  servants  ,  a  particular  dress,  t 
a  garb  worn  as  a  tokeu  or  consequence  of  any 
thing. 

LIVERYMAN,  llv'vur-e-mln,  a.  88.  One 
who  wears  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior 
kind  ;  in  London,  a  freeman  of  some  standing 
in  a  company. 

LIVES,  live.    The  plural  of  Life 

LIVID,  liVid,  a.  Discoloured,  as  with  a 
blow. 

LIVIDITY,  le-vld'e-te,  *.  Discolouration, 
as  by  a  blow. 

LIVING,  liv'ving,  «.  410.  Support,  main- 
tenance, fortune  on  which  one  lives  ;  power 
of  continuing  life  ;  livelihood ;  benefice  of  a 
clergyman. 

LIVINGLY,  llv'vlng-le,  ad.  In  the  living 
state.  „ 

LIVRE,  lVvur, «.  416.  The  sum  by  which 
the  French  reckon  their  money,  equal  nearly: 
to  our  shilling. 

LIXIVIAL,llk-siv'e-iL  a.  Impregnated  with 
salts  like  a  lixivium ;  obtained  by  lixivium. 

LIXIVIATE,  ltk-siv'e-ate,  a.  91.  Making  a 
lixivium. 

LIXIVIUM,  llk-BrVe-unv  ••  *-*•>  ™*** 
impregnated  with  salt  of  whatsoever  kind. 

LIZARD,  ife'zard,  s.  88.  An  animal  teaem- 
bling  a  serpent,  with  legs  added  to  it 

LIZARDSTONE;  lk'alrd-stone,  *  A  kind 
of  stone. 


LOCT 

LO,  16  f  suferj.    Look,  see,  behold. 
LOACH,  lotah,  8.  M2.    A  little  fish. 
LOAD,  lotle,  s.  19*.    A  burden,  a  freight, 

lading ;  any  thing  that  depresses ;  as  much 

drink  as  one  can  bear. 
To  LOAD,  lode,  v.  a.  To  burden,  to  freight; 

to  encumber,  to  embarrass ;  to  charge  a  gun  5 

to  make  heavy. 
LOAD,  lode,  $.     The  leading  vein  in  a 

mine. 
LOADSMAN,  lodz'min,  #.  88.    He  who 

leads  the  way,  a  pilot. 
LOADSTAR,  lode'star,  $.    The  pole-star, 

the  cynosure,  the  leadingor  guiding  star. 
LOADSTONE,  lode'stoiilfc 8.    The  magnet, 

the  stone  on  which   the  mariner's  compass 

needle  is  touched  to  five  it  a  direction  north 
~and  south. 
LOAF,  lofe,  s.  295.    A  mass  of  bread  as  it 

is  formed  by  the  baker ;  any  mass  into  which 

a  body  is  wrought* 
LOAM,  lome, «.  296.    Fat  unctuous  earth, 

marl. 


%y  This  word  it  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if  written 
ln*mt  tbis  pronunciation,  however,  is  not  only  at  va- 
riance with  the  best  usage,  but  with  the  most  probable 
etymology.  Junius  •  pell*  it  tone,  as  it  undoubtedly 
ought  fo  b«  pronounced. 

To  LOAM,  lome,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  loam, 
marl,  or  clay  ;  to  clay. 

LOAMY,  lo'me,  a.    Marly. 

LOAN,  lone, «.  296.  Any  thing  lent,  any 
thing  delivered  to  another  on  condition  of 
return  or  repayment. 

LOATH,  lo«A,  «.  295.  Unwilling,  disliking, 
•not  ready. 

To  LOATHE,  lome,  e.  a.  467.  To  hate,  to 
tank  on  with  abhorrence ;  to  consider  with  the 
disgust  of  satiety  ;  to  see  food  with  dislike. 

LO  ATHER,  loTH'ur,  $.  98.  One  that  loathes. 

LOATHFUL,  loTH'ful,  a.  Abhorring,  hat- 
ing ;  abhorred,  hated. 

LOATHIttGLY,  loTning-le,  ad.  In  a  fasti- 
dious manner. 

LOATHLY,  lofale,  ad.  295.  Unwillingly, 
without  liking  or  inclination. 

LOATHNESS,  lofJ»'nee,o.    Unwillingness. 

LOATHSOME,  loTH'sum, a.  Abhorred,  de- 
testable ;  causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

LOATHSOMENESS,  ToTH'sum-nes,*.  Qua- 
lity of  raising  hatred. 

LOAVES,  lovz.  8.  296.    Plural  of  Loaf. 

LOB,  16b,  8.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or 
sluggish.— Lob's  pound,  a  prison;  a  big  worm. 

To  LOB,  l6b,  t>.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly 
or  lasy  manner. 

LOBBY,  lob'be,  s.  An  opening  before  a 
room. 

LOBE,  lobe,  «.  A  division,  a  distinct  part ; 
used  commonly  for  a  part  or  the  lungs. 

LOBSTER,  lob'stur, «.  96.    A  shell-fish. 

LOCAL,  lokal,  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  place ;  relating  to  place  j  being  in  a  parti- 
cular place. 

LOCALITY,  lo-kal'e-te,  «.  Existence  in 
place*  relation  of  place  or  distance. 

LOCALLY,  loTtil-lc,  ad.    With  respect  to 

lScATION,  lo-ka'shun.  s.    Situation  with 

respect  to  place,  act  of  placing. 
LOCK,  lok,  8.    An  instrument  composed  of 
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springs  and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or    . 
chesti ;  the  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck  ;  a  hug,  a  grapple ;  any  enclosure  ;  a 
quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  together ;  a 
tuft ;  a  contrivance  to  raise  the  water  on  a 
river  or  canal  made  navigable. 
To  LOCK,  16k,  r.  a.    To  shut  or  fasten  with 
locks ;  to  shut  up  or  confine  as  with  locks ;  to 
close  fast 
To  LOCK,  l6k,  v.  *.    To  become  fast  by  a  - 

lock  ;  to  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 
LOCKER,  rfk'kfir,  # .  96.  Any  thing  that  is 

closed  with  a  lock,  a  drawer. 
LOCKET,  loklrft,  s.  99.    A  small  lock,  any 
catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other 
ornament 
LOCKRAM,  lok'krlm,  s.  88.     A  sort  of 

coarse  linen.  ,      , 

LOCOMOTION,  lo-ko-mo'shun,  t.    Power 

of  changing  place. 
LOCOMOTIVE,  lo-ko-mo'tiv,  a.    Changing 
place,  having  the  power  of  removing  or  chang- 
ing place. 
LOCUST,  locust,  8.    A  devouring  insect. 
LOCUST-TREE,  lo'kust-tree,  5.    A  species 

of  acacia. 
LODESTAR^lode'star,  s.  See  Loadstar. 
LODETSONE,  lode'stone,  s.  See  Loadstone. 
To  LODGE.  l6dje,  v.  a.    To  place  in  a  tem- 
porary   habitation;    to  afford    a   temporary 
dwelling ;  to  place,  to  plant ;  to  fix,  to  set- 
tle ;  to  place  m  the  memory ;  to  harbour  or 
cover;  to  afford  place ;  to  lay  flat. 
To  LODGE,  lddje,  v.  ft.    To  reside,  to  keep 
residence ;  to  take  a  temporary  habitation ; 
tn  take  up  residence  at  night ;  to  lie  flat 
LODGE,  lodje,  s.     A  small  house  in  a  park 
or  forest ;  a  small  house,  as  the  porter's  lodge. 
LODGEMENT,  lodje'mlnt,  s.    Accumula- 
tion of  any  tiling  in  a  certain  place ;  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  work. — See  Judgement. 
LODGER,  l6dje*nr,  «.  98.    One  who  lives 
in  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another ;  one 
that  resides  in  any  place. 
LODGING,  lodje'lng,  «.  410.    Temporary 
habitation,  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  an- 
other ;  place  of  residence ;  harbour,  covert ; 
convenience  to  sleep  on. 
LOFT,  16ft,  s.    A  floor;  the  highest  floor; 

rooms  on  high. 
LOFTILY,  ldfte-lc,  ad.    On  high,  in  an 
elevated  place  ;  proudly,  haughtily  ;  with  ele- 
vation of  language  or  seutiment,  sublimely. 
LOFTINESS,  ldf'te-nes,  «.     Height,  local 
elevation  ;  sublimity,  elevation  of  seutiment ; 
pride,  haughtiness. 
LOFTY,    16ft*,    a.      High,    elevated    in 

f>lace  ;  sublime,  elevated  in  sentiment;  proud, 
laughty. 
LOG,  log,  8.    A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of 

wood  j    a    Hebrew   measure,    which  held  a 

quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five-sixths 

of  a  pint. 
LOGARITHMS,log/i-rltfa>z,s.  The  indexes 

of  the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another. 
LOGGATS,  l6g'g1ts,  8. 91.   A  play  01  game 

now  called  Skittles,  which  see. 
LOGGERHEAD,  ldg'gur-hed,  «.   A  dolt,  a 

blockhead,  a  thick  skull.     ... 
LOGGERHEADED,l©g'gur-hed-Sd,o.  Dull 

stupid,  doltish. 


LON 

&  SstLPfctof^ilrlP, 


LOGrCK,  Ifttyfk,  «.  Logic*  Is  the  art  ef 
using  reason  well  in  our  inquiries  after  troth , 
and  the  coinmanfcedoo  of  H  touts*!*. 

LOGICAL.  lo\rjik-*l,  a.  Pertaining;  to  lo- 
/pck  ;  skilled  in  logick ;  furnished  witli  Ibgick. 

LOGICALLY,  lod'je-klKe,  a*.  According 
to  the  laws  of  logick. 

LOGICIAN,  lD-jish'fa,  a.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  logick , 

LOGMAN,  logman,  a.  B».  One  whoue  bu- 
siness is  to  carry  logs. 

LOGOMACHY,  lft-goWt4ke,  *  Olfr.  A  con- 
tention in  words,  a  contention  about  words. — 
See  HbfMMsaeAv. 

LOGWOOD.  H^t/wad,  «.  A  wood  mneh 
used  in  dyeing. 

LOHOCK,  l^htk,  r.  Medietas  which  are 
commonly  culled  eclegmas,  lambatives,  or 
Ihctuses. 

LOIN,  loin,  «.  290.  The  bach  of  air  animal 
carved- out  by  the  butcher —Loins,  the  reins* 

TO  LOITER,  loe'tnr,  c.  «.  200.  To  linger, 
to  spend  time  carelessly. 

LOITERER,  lU'fflr-ftr,  r.  08.  A  lingerer, 
an  idler,  a  lazy  wretcH; 

To  LOLL,  lol,  r.  a.  406.  To  lean  Mry,  to 
rest*  la*H¥  again**  anjfr  thing' j  to-  hang  oat, 
used>ume  tovgae. 

LOMF,  lum***)  1B6*  A  hand  of  reandfck 
Oah. 

LtWR,  l*ne>  ai    Sstisarr,  single,  wishes* 

LONeTi:nB8«,  lonelfcees,  a.     nVrikode, 

LON^LyT^^,  «*  SoiUary,  addioted  to 
solitude. 

LONENK98*  lobe'nee,  *•  SeUtode ;,  dislike 
of  company* 

LGNHS^E,  lone/sum,*  Sohtary,  diflaaaL 

IAWvO,  l6na\  a.  Not  short';  having1  one  of 
its- geometrical  dimension*  in  a  greater  degree 
than  either**  the-other  j  of  any  certain  mea- 
sure in-  leoeebj  not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end ; 
dilatory  ;  longing, .  dvavoae ;  reaching  to  a 
gseat  omtance %  assarted,  as,  a  lone  note. 

LONGBOAT,'  loen/boto*  a*  The  largest 
boat  befonpneta  a-  ship. 

IX)NGEVIJ%l6n-jev4-te,#.  408.  Length 
of  life. 

LQNGIMANOUS,  lon^tomknAs,  a.  618. 
Long-handed.  having  long  hands. 

LONGIMBTRY,  lon^jim'me-tre, *  408, 618. 
The  art  or  oractlce  of  measuring  distances. 

LONGING,  Wng'mg,  s.  410.  Earnest  desire; 

LONGINGLY,  loVfog-le,  ad.  With  inces- 
sant wishes. 

LONGITUDE,  ldVjMude,*.  Length,  the 
greatest  dimension ;  the  circumference  or  the 
earth  measured  from  any  meridian ;  the  dis- 
tance ol  any  part  of'  the  earth  to  the  east  or 
west  of  any  place ;  the  position  of 'any  thing 
to  east  or  west. 

LONGITUDINAL,lon-j*-tu/de-nal,a;  Mea- 
sured by  the  length,  running  in  the  longest 
direction. 

LONGLY,  l6W!e,  orf.  Longfngry,  with 
great  liking.    Not  used. 

L0NG8OME,  loltt/stoy  a.  ltdfanr,  wea- 
risome by  its  leneUL. 

LONGSVFFERWG,  l6nMftfluT-ng,  a. 
Patient,  not  easily  provoked? 
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LOO 

,  mit  89— • law  188V  pWlOT— no  168,  move  t6U» 

IONGWAT%la^sfane,ad.    Inthelon^U 

turlinal  direction. 
LONGWINPED,  tfng-wmd'id,  a.    Long- 

breathed,  tedious.— See  Wind. 
LONGWISE,  l6ng>ke,  ad.  162.    In  the 

longitudinal  direction. 
LOO,  1&6,  a.    A  game  at  caxds. 

IOOBILY,  loo'be-le,  a.  Awkward,  dnmsjr- 

LOOBY,  loolie,  t •  806.  A  lubber,  a  clumsy 

clown. 
LOOP,  loof,  a.  206.    It  is  that  part  aloft  of 

the  snip  which  lies  just  before  the 


as  far  as  the  bulk-head  of  the  castle. 

To  LOOF,  mf,  ©.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close 
to  a  wind. 

LOOPED,  looft,  a.  380.  Gone  to  a  distance. 

To  LOOK,  look,  r  a.  806.  To  direct  the  eye 
to  or  from  aoy  object ;  to  have  the  power  of 
seeing;  to  direct  the  intellectual  eve ;  to  ex- 
pect ;  to  take  caje,  to  watch :  to  be  directed 
with  regard  to  any  object ;  to  nave  any  parti- 
cular appearance  ;  to  seem  ;  to  have  any  air, 
mien,  or  manner ;  to  form  the  air  in  any  par- 
ticular manner.— To  Look  about  one,  to  be 
vigilant — To  look  after,  to  attend,  to  take 
care  of. — To  Look  for*  to  expect. — To  Look 
into,  to  examine,  to  sift,  to  inspect  closely.— 
To  Look  on,  to  respect,  to  regard;  to  esteem, 
to  be  a  mere  idle  spectator. — To  Look  over, 
to  examine,  to  try  one  by  one.— To  Look  oat, 
to  search,  to  seek,  to  be  mi  the  watch. — To 
Look  out,  to  watch*  to  take  can*  of. 

To  LOOK,  look,  e.  a.  To  seek,  to  search. 
for;  to  tuni  the  eye  upon;  to  influence  be 
looks. — To  Look  out,  to  discover  by  searching. 

LOOK,  look,  safer?.  See!  lo!  behold  1  ob- 
serve! 

LOOK,  look.  r.  Air  of  the  fare,  mien,  cant 
of  the  countenance;  the  act  of  looking  or 
seeing. 

LOOKER,  lew&fur,  s.  98s.  One  that  looks. 
—Looker  on,  spectator,  not  agent. 

L0OKING-CFLA8B}  left 'u>gtae,  a,  Mir- 
ror,  a  glass  which  shews  forms  reflected. 

LOOM,  loom,  a.  806.    The  frame  in  which 

the  weavers  work  their  ck>tb. 
To  LOOM,  loom,  c.  n.  806.    To  appear,  to 

appear  at*sea. 
LOOM,  loom,  s.    A  bird. 
LOON,  l&6n,  s.  800.    A  sorry  fellow,  a 

scoundrel. — See  Lavnu 
LOOP,  liop,  a.  806.      A  double  through 

which  a  string  or  lace,  is  drawn,  nil  ornamental 

double  cr  fringe. 
LOOPED;  l&ofr,  41. 859.    Pull  ofheles. 
LOOPHOLE,  loophole,  a.    Aperture,  hole 

to  give  a  palsage ;  a- shift;  an  rv»*fc»n. 
LOOPHOLED,  loop'hoi'd,  a.  850.    Pull  of 

holes,  fatf  of  openings. 
To  LOOSE,  lolse,  v.  at  SOB.    Tb  enbind,'  to 

untie  any  thing  fastened ;  to  relit ;  to  free* 

from  any  thine  painful ;  to  disengage. 

To  LOOSE,  loose,  r.  n.  To  set  sail,  t*  de- 
part by  loosing  the  anchor. 

LOOSti,  loose,  a.  Untftraml,  netted-,  not 
fast;  not  tight;  not  crowded;  wanton*;  not 
close;  not  concise ;  vague  and  indetefw4nett>s 
not  strict,  unconnected,  rambling;  lax  of  body; 
disengaged ;  -free  from  ouiifafsseat ;  read*** 
not  attentive.— f\»  UesJ*  Loose,  to  fjftJeKberty. 
— Tbkt  Leesej  teas*  at  liberty/  toast  a*  large. 


IX»  LOV 


LOOSE,  toftse, a.  Liberty,  freedom  from  re- 
straint ;  diamUsion„from  any  restraining  force. 
LOOSELY,  l6iee1e,«Ml.  Not  ft*,  not  firmly; 

without  bandage ;  without  onion ;  irregularly  j 


Mjetigenthr ;  meanly  ;  nnchastely* 
aeparate. 


l&oVn,  e. ».  103.    To  part,  te- 


To  LOOSEN,  I&oVn,  v.  «.  To  relax  any 
thing  tied  ;  to  make  leas  coherent ;  to  separate 
acoaftpagea;  to  fee  from  restraint;  to  make 
net  costive. 

LOOSENESS,  ItWiies,  a.    State  contrary 

fa  the*  of  aeiag  last  or  fixed ;  criminal  levity; 

irregularity  :  lewdness,  unchastity}  davrbcta, 

lax  of  the  belly. 
LOOSESTRIFE,  loosestrife, a.  An  herb. 
To  LOP,  l6p,  e.  ov    To  cut  the  branches  of 

treea  ;  to  cut  off  any  thing. 

LOP,  lop,  *•    That  which  is  cat  from  trees : 

a  flea. 
LOPPER,  letypif,  a.  98,    One  that  cat* 


LOQUACIOUS,  lo-kwa'shfis,  e.  414.  Pull 
of  talk  ;  babbling,  not  secret. 

LOQUACITY,  k>kwaVie-te.  a.  Toomacb 
talk. 

LORD,  lord,  a.  167.  The  Divine  Being, 
Jehovah;  mooarcfa,  ruler;  master  ;  » tyrant; 
a-  husband;  a  nobleman  ;  a  general  name  for 
a  peer  of  England  ;  an  honorary  tide  applied 
to  officers*  aa lord  chief  justice,  lord  major. 

To  LORD,  lord,  v.  n.  To  domiaeer^to  rale 
despotically. 

LORDING,  loading,  a.    Lord  in  contempt 

or  ridicule. 
LORDLING,  lord'llog,  a.  410.  A  dumButrre 

lord. 
LORDLINESS,  lordle-nls,  a.  Dignity,  high 

station ;  pride,  haughtiness. 
LORDLY,  lordle,  a.  Befitting  a  lord ;  prood, 

imperious,  insolent. 
LORDLY,  lordle,  ad.  Imperiously,  proudly. 
LORDSHIP,  lord'ship,*.  Dominion,  power; 

seigniory,  domain ;  title  of  honour  used  to  a 

nobleman  not  a  duke ;  titulary  compilation 

«j£Jod«es,  and  some  other  persons  in  authority. 
LORE,  lore.  a.  Lesson,  doctrine,  instruction. 
To  LORICATE,  lor'rf-kate,  v.  a.  168.    To 

plate  over. 
UJRIMER,  loVre-mur,**.  98,  168.  Bridie- 
I^RINERjloVre-nfir,  J     cutter. 
LORN,  lorn,  a.    Forsaken,  lost  Obsolete. 

To  LOSE,  loose,  v.  a.  164.  To  forfeit  by  un- 
laeky  contest,  the  contrary  to  win ;  to  be  de- 
prived of;  to  possess  no  longer  j  to  have  any 
atone;  gone  so  aa  that  it  cannot  be  found  or  had 
attain:  to  bewilder;  to  throw  away,  to  em- 
pty ineffectually ;  to  miss,  to  part  with  so  as 
not  to  recover. 

To  LOSE,  loose,  v.  n.  Not  to  win,  to  suffer 
lose;  to  decline,  to  fail. 

LOSEABLE,  looVft-bt,  a.  405.    Subject  to 

privation. 
LOSER,  lofrHr,  a.  96.  One  that  is  deprived 

of  any  thing,  one  that  forfeits  any  thing,  the 

contrary  to  winner  or  gainer. 
LOSS,  lis,  a.    Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to 

gain;  damage;  deprivation-;  fault,   pussle: 

useless  application. 
LOST,  lost  Pret  of  To  Lose. 
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LOOT,  lost  Part,  of  To  Lose. 

LOT,  lot,  a.  Fortune,  state  assigned;  a 
chance ;  a  die,  or  any  thing  used  40  deter- 
mining chances ;  a  portion,  a  parcel  of  goods 
aa  being  drawn  by  lot ;  proportion  of  taxes,. 
«s,  to  pav  scot  and  lot. 

LOTE-TREE,  lote'tree,  a.  The  Lotos. 

LOTION,  ltohttn,  a.  A  lotion  is  a  form  of 
medicine  compounded  of  aqueous  liquids, 
used  to  wash  any  diseased  parts:  acosmetick 

LOTTERY,  lot't&r-e,  a.  557.  A  game  of 
chance,  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 

IA>UD,  loud,  a.  81*.  Noisy,  striking  the 
ear  wiih  great  force  ;  clamorous,  turbulent. 

LOUDLY,  loudlfc,  ed.  Noisily,  so  as  to  be 
heard  far ;  clamorously. 

LOUDNESS,  loud'nls.  a.  Noise,  force  of 
sound  ;  turbulence,  vehemence  or  foriousnesa 

'  of  clamour. 

To  LOVE,  l&v,  e.  o.  165.  To  regard  with 
passionate  affection ;  to  regard  with  tender-' 
neas  of  affection ;  to  be  pleaaed  with,  to  like ; 
to  regard  with  reverence. 

LOVE,  lav,  a.  165.  The  passion  between 
the  sexes  ;  kindness,  good- will,  friendship, 
affection  ;  courtship  ;  tenderness  ;  liking,  in- 
clination to ;  object  beloved  ;  lewdness  ;  fond- 
ness, concord ;  principle  of  union ;  picturesque 
representation  of  love,  a  Cupid;  a  word  of  en- 
dearment; due  reverence  to  God;  a  kind  of 
thin  silk  stuff. 

LOVEAPPLEjluvCap-pl,  a.  405.  A  plant, 
the  fruit  of  a  plant. 

LOVEKNOT,  luvfeftt,  a.  A  comptieafed 
figure,  by  which  affection  is  figured. 

LOVELETTER,  luvlet-tur,  a.  Letter  of 
courtship. 

LOVELILY,  luvlkle,  ad.  Amiably. 

LOVELINESS,  luvle-nle,  a.  Amiableness , 
qualities  of  mind  or  body  that  excite  love. 

LOVELORN,  luvlora,  <u  Forsaken  of  one's 

love.— See  Forlorn. 
LOVELY,  lor?*,  &     Amiable;    exciting 

love. 
LOVEMONGER,   luv'mung-gftr,    a.     One 

who  deala  in  affairs  of  love. 

LOVER,  laVur,  a.  98.  One  who  is  in  love ; 
a  friend,  one  who  regards*  with  kindness  ;  onu 
who  Kkes  any  tiring. 

LOUVER,  16o-vur,  a.  An  opening  for  th« 
smoke. 

LO VESECRET,  luv'se-krlt,  a.  Secret  be- 
tween lovers. 

LOVESICK,  luv'sik,  a.  Disordered  with 
love,  languishing  with  amorous  desire. 

LOVESOME,luVsum,a.  Lovely.  Award 
nut  used. 

LOVESONG,  hVsong,  a.    Song  expressing 

love. 
LOVESUIT,  lflv'sute,  a.  Courtship. 
LOVEVALE,  luVtAle,  a.  Narrative  W  lovoi 

LOVETHOUGHT,  luv'rniwt,  a.    Amorous 

fancy. 
LOVJ&TOY,lav'toe,a.  Small  presents  given 

bv  lovers. 

LOVETRICK,  luVtrfk,  a.  Art  of  expressing 
love. 

LOUGH,  lok,  a.  898.  A  lake,  a  Urge  inland 

standing  water. 
LOVING,  lQv'ftig,  part.  a.    Kind,  aflfoction- 

ate ;  expressing  kindness. 

Bb 


^* 


LOW  LUB\ 

&  MiKFite7*,firn,l4U8»,rtt81--Hnifll,m&95-^bel05,pbl07--^lW,  morel*** 

LOVINGKINDNESS,  lurfng-kylnd'his,  *. 

Tenderness,  favour,  mercy. 
LOVINGLY,  luv'iag-le,  ad.  Affectionately, 

with  kindness. 
LOVINGNESS,  luvlng-nis, «.    Kindness, 

affection. 
LOUIS-D'OR,  lu-e-dore',  *.    A  golden  coin 

of  France,  valued  at  about  twenty  shillings. 
To  LOUNGE,  lo&nje,  *.  n.    To  idle,  to  live 

lastly. 
LOUNGER,  loun'jur, *.  An  idler. 
LOUSE,  loose, s.  312.    A  small  animal,  of 

which  different  species  live  and  feed  on  the 

bodies  of  men,  oeasts,  and   perhaps  of  all 

living  creatures. 
To  LOUSE,  looze,  v.  a.  437.    To  clean  from 

LOUSE WORT,  l&use'w&rt,  «.  The  name  of 


alrying  to  look  low,  as  the  sky  seems  to  do  when  ft  (• 
heavy  and  thick  with  clouds,  (which  is  the  much  more 
probable  derivation})  It  certainly  cries  aloud  for  a 
different  spelling  from  towtr,  to  make  low.  For  the 
reasons,  see  the  words  Flower  and  Flow,  Bowl  and 
Form, 

LOWER,  loft'ur, «.  Cloudiness,  gloominess ; 
cloudiness  of  look. 

LOWERINGLY,  lMr*Ing-le,«a\With  cloudi- 
ness, gloomily. 

LOWERMOST,  lo'ur-most,  a.  Lowest. 

LOWLAND,  lolAnd,  «.  The  country  that  is 
low  in  respect  of  neighbouring  hills. 

LOWLILY,  lole-le,  ad.  Humbly,  meanly. 
LOWLINESS,  lole-nes, #.  Humility;  mean- 
ness, abject  depression. 
LOWLY,  lole,  a.    Humble,  meek,  mild  ; 
not  lofty,  not  sublime. 


mean 
a  plant  £■  1*0 WN,  loon,  *.    A  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a 

LOUSILY,loA'ze4e,«d.   In  a  paltry,  meatf*    J^JJ^"'    PkoPeriJl4,OIL   U,ed  chiefl* 


and  scurvy  way. 

LOUSINESS;  lou'si-neu,  s.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  lice. 

LOUSY,  lo&'ze,  a.  Swarming  with  lice, 
over-run  with  lice  ;  mean,  low  bom. 

LOUT,  lint,  8.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow,  a 
bumpkin,  a  clown. 

To  LOUT,  lout,  c.  n.  S12.  To  pay  obeisance, 
to  bow.    Obsolete. 

LOUTISH,  loutish,  a.  Clownish;  bump- 
kinly. 

LOUTISHLY,  lofitlsk-le,  ad.  With  the  air 
of  a  clown,  with  the  gait  of  a  bumpkin. 

LOW,  lo,  a.  324.  Not  high ;  not  rising  far 
upwards ;  not  elevated  in  situation  :  descend- 
ing far  downwards,  deep ;  not  swelling  high, 
shallow,  used  of  water;  not  of  high  price ; 
not  loud,  not  noisy  ;  hue  in  time,  as,  tiie  Lower 
empire ;  dejected  ;  depressed ;  abject ;  dis- 
honourable ;  not  sublime,  not  exalted  in 
thought  or  diction ;  reduced,  in  poor  circum- 
stances. 

LOW,  lo,  ad.  Not  aloft,  not  at  a  high  price, 
meanly  ;  in  times  near  our  own  ;  with  a  de- 
pression of  the  voice  ;  in  a  voice  of  subjection. 

To  LOW,  lofi,  or  lA,  v.  n.  To  bellow  as  a 
cow. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pronounce  this  word  in 
the  last  manner;  bnt  Or.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Hares,  and  Mr.  Perry,  In  the  first :  and  that  this  is  the 
true  pronunciation  there  is  little  doabt ;  not  only  as  it 
is  the  more  general  sound  of  the  diphthong,  389,  but 
as  it  Is  more  expressive  of  the  thins;  signified.    The 


sound  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  novelty,  and  ought  to 
Jse  exploded.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  Drydea* 
rhyme,  it  seems  to  confirm  this  opiniou. 
"  Pair  lo  graced  bis  shield ;  hut  lo  bow, 
"  With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low" 

LOWBELL,  ltoeX  s.  A  kind  of  fowling 
in  the  night,  in  which  the  birds  are  awakened 
by  a  bell,  and  lured  by  a  flame. 

To  LOWER,  lo'ur,  v.  a.  96.  To  bring  low, 
to  bring  down  by  way  of  submission  ;  to  suf- 
fer to  sink  down ;  to  lessen,  to  make  less  in 
price  or  value. 

To  LOWER,  lo'ur,  v.  n.  To  grow  less,  to 
fall,  to  sink. 

To  LOWER,  lou'ur,e.  ».  323.  To  appear 
dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy,  to  be  clouded;  to 
4rown,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen. 

g3»  Whether  this  word  comes  from  the  Dutch  loertn, 
to  look  askance,  or  from  the  English  word  lower,  sig- 
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LOWNESS,  lfoea,  s.  Absence  of  height ; 
meanness  of  condition ;  want  of  rank  ;  want 
of  sublimity ;  subiuissivcness ;  depression  ; 
dejection. 

To  LOWT,  lout,  0.  a.  To  overpower.  Ob- 
solete. 

LOWTHOUGHTED,  lo^Jiawt'ed,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  thoughts  withheld  from  sublime  or 
heavenly  meditations;  mean  in  sentiments, 
narrow-minded. 

LOWSPIRITED,  lo-splrlt-id,  a.  Dejected, 
depressed,  not  lively. 

LOXODROMICK,  l6k-so-dr6mik,  s.  Loxo- 
dromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb. 

LOYAL,  ltMl,  a.  68, 329.  Obedient,  I  rue 
to  the  prince ;  faithful  in  love,  true  to  a  lady 
or  lover. 

LOYALIST,  loMl-ilst,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses uncommon  adherence  to  his  king. 

LOYALLY,  loe'ai-le,  ad.  With  fidelity, 
with  true  adherence  to  a  king. 

LOYALTY,  iMll-te,  s.    Firm  and  faithful 

adherence  to  a  priuce ;  fidelity  to  a  lady  or 

lover. 
LOZENGE,  loz'zlnje,  $.  A  rhomb ;  the  form 

of  the  shield  in  a  single  lady's  coat  of  arms. 

Lozeuge  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  made  into 

small  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth 

till  melted  or  wasted ;  a  cake  of  preserved 

fruit. 
LU,  loo,  8.  A  fame  at  cards. 
LUBB  ARD,  iSb'burd,  *.  88.    A  lazy  sturdy 

fellow. 
LUBBER,  lflb'bur,  s.  98.    A  sturdy  drone, 

an  idle  fat  booby. 
LUBBERLY,  lfa/bur-le,  a.  Lazy  and  bulky. 
LUBBERLY,  lub'b&r-le:,  ad.    Awkwardly, 

clumsily. 
To  LUBRICATE,   ln'bre-kite,  t>.  a.    To 

make  smooth  or  slippery. 
To  LUBRICITATE,  lu-brfrse-dte,  c.  a.  To 

smooth,  to  make  slippery. 

LUBRICITY,  lfc-brfe'se-te,  *.  Slipperiness, 
smoothness  of  surface  ;  aptness  to  glide  over 
any  part,  or  to  facilitate  motion  ;  uncertainty, 
slipperiness,  instability;  wantonness,  lew* 
ness. 

LUBRICK,  lfrbrik,  a.  Slippery,  smooth ; 
uncertain ;  wanton,  lewd* 


LUK  LUN 

oor  IflT,  ttftt  lObV-tabe  171t  fib  17»,  bull  m~6%  299— poond  BltW am  406,  ran  460. 

Slippery, 


LUBRICOUS,    Ifrbre^ua,    o. 
smooth ;  uncertain. 

LUBRIFICATION,lu-bre-fe-ka'shun,«.The 
act  of  smoothing. 

LUBRIFACTION,  lu-bre-filk'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  lubricating  or  smoothing. 

LUCE,  lose,  «.  A  pike  full  grown. 

LUCENT,  lu'sint,  a.  Shining,  bright, 
splendid. 

LUCERNE,  lu'slrn,  t.  A  kind  of  grass 
cultivated  as  clover. 

LUCID,  lfaid,  a.  Bright,  glittering ;  pellu- 
cid, transparent ;  bright  with  tlie  radiance  of 
intellect,  not  darkened  with  madness. 

LUCIDITY,  lu-sld'e-te,*.  Splendour,  bright- 

uess. 
LUCIFEROUS,  lu-sltter-us,  a.  518.  Giving 

light,  affording  means  of  discovery. 

LUCIFICK,  ltelf f ik,  a.  509.  Making  light, 
producing  light. 

LUCK,  Ink,  s.  ,  Chance,  accident,  fortune, 
hap ;  fortune,  good  or  bad. 

LUCKILY,  luk/ke-le,  ad.    Fortunately,  by 

pood  hap. 
LUCKINESS,  luk'ke-nis,  s.  Good  fortune, 

gitod  hap,  casual  happiness.     • 
LUCKLESS,  likles,  a.  Unfortunate,     on- 

happy.    ,     , 

LUCKY,  lok'kc,  a.    Fortunate,  happy  by 

chance. 
LUCRATIVE,  lului-tir,  a.  Gainful,  profit. 

able. 
LUCRE,  lu'kur,  $.  416.  Gain,  profit. 
LUCRIFEROUS,  ln-krif  fir-us,  a.  Gainful, 

profitable. 
LUCRIFICK,  lu-krlf flk,  a.  609.  Producing 

gain,  profit. 
LUCTATION,  luk-ta'shun,   «.    Straggle, 

effort,  contest. 
To  LUCUBRATE,  luliu-brate,  c.  a.  SOS.  To 

watch,  to  study  by  night. 

LUCUBRATION,  lu-ku-bra'shun,  «.  6S3. 
Study  by  candle  light. 

LUCUBR  ATORY,  luTLU-bra-tor-e,  a.  Com- 
posed  by  candle-light. 
&  For  th«  0  sic  Domettick.  512. 

LUCULENT,  Itou-lent,  a.  503.  Clear,  trans- 
parent: certain,  evident 

LUDICROUS,  lu'de-kros,  a.  Burlesque, 
merry,  exciting  laughter. 

LUDICROUSLY,  lu'de-krus-le,  ad.  Sport- 
ively, in  burlesque. 

LUD1CROUSNESS,  ltt'de-kras-nls, «.  Bur- 
lesques, sportiveness. 

WJDIFICATION,  la-de-fe-ka'sh&n, «.  The 
act  of  mocking. 

To  LUFF,  lof,  e.  a.  To  keep  close  to  the 
wind.  Sea  term. 

To  LUG,  lug,  e.  a.  To  hail  or  drag,  to  pull 
with  violence. — To  Lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword, 
.  In  burlesque  language. 

To  LUG,  lug,  v.  n.  To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 
I*UG,  lug, «.  A  kind  of  small  fish ;  in  Scot- 
'  land,  an  ear ;  a  land  measure,  a  pole  or  perch. 

LUGGAGE,  lug'gfaje,  s.  90.    Any  thing 

combrous  and  unwieldy. 
LUGUBRIOUS,  lu-gu'bre-fls,  a.  Mournful, 

sorrowful, 
LUKEWARM,  lukewarm,  a.    Moderately, 
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or  mildly  warm ;  indifferent,  not  ardent,  not 
zealous. 

LUKEWARMLY,  lake'wirm-le,  ad.  With 
moderate  warmth  ;  with  indifference. 

LUKEWARMNESS,  lttkeVirm-nes,  $.  Mo- 
derate or  pieasiug  heat ;  indifference,  want  of 
ardour. 

To  LULL,  lul,  v.  a.  To  compose  to  sleep  by 
a  pleasing  sound ;  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 

LULLABY,   luM-bl,  «.    A  song  to  Btill 

babes. 
LUMBAGO,  lam-ba'go,  «.    Lumbago  are 

pains  very  troublesome  about  the  loins  and 

small  of  the  back. 

ty  This  word  is  often  prononnced  with  the  Italian 
sound  or  a  as  heard  in  father;  but  this  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  accented  a,  in  words  from  the  Latin,  has 
Jacn  long  and  justly  exploded; 

^BMBER,  lum'bur,  ».  08.  Any  thing  useless 
■jpnT  cumbersome;  staves,  wood,  and  various 
kinds  of  goods  in  traffick  between  the  West 
India  islands  and  continent  of  North  America. 

To  LUMBER,  lum'bur,  v.  a.  To  heap  like 
useless  goods  irregularly. 

To  LUMBER,  lum'bur,  c.  n.  To  move 
heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

LUMINARY,  li'me-ni-re,  «.  Any  body 
which  gives  light  j  any  thing  which  gives  in- 
telligence ;  any  one  that  instructs  man  kit  id. 

LUMINAHON,  la-me-na'shun,  #.  Emission 
of  light 

LUMINOUS,  lu'me-nus,  a.  603.  Shining 
emitting  light ;  enlightened  ;  bright. 

LUMP,  lump,  i.    A  small  mass  of  any  mat-  * 
ter;  a  shapeless  mass;  the  whole  together, 
the  cross. 

To  LUMP,  limp,  v.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross, 
without  attention  to  particulars. 

LUMPFISH,  lump'f ish,  s.  A  sort  of  fish. 
LUMPING,  lumping,  a.  410.  Large,  heavy, 
great. 

LUMPISH,  lump'plsh,  a.  Heavy,  gross, 
dull,  unactive. 

LUMPISHLY,  larop'pish-le,  ad.  With  heavi- 
ness, with  stupidity. 

LUMPISHNESS,  lumplsh-n|s,  «.  Stupid 
heaviness. 

LUMPY,  lump'e,  a.  Full  of  lumps,  full  of 
compact  masses. 

LUNACY,  lu'nl-se, «.  A  kind  of  madness 
influenced  by  the  moon. 

LUNAR,  ltoAr,  88.7  a.    Relating  to    the 
LUNARY,  lu'n&r-e,  J     moon,    under    the 

dominion  of  the  moon. 
LUNATED,  lo'na-tld,  a.    Formed  like  a 

balf-moon. 
LUN ATICK, luni-t!k,  a.  509.  Mad, haying 

the  imagination  influenced  by  the  moon; 

LUNATICK,  lu'nt-tlk,  s.  A  madman. 
LUNATION,  lu-na'sh&n,  «.  The  revolution 

of  tlie  moon. 
LUNCH,  lunsh,  ")*•  As  much  food 

LUNCHEON,  lun'shun,  J     as  one's  hand 

can  hold. 
LUNE.  lone,  *.    Any  thing  in  the  shape  of 

a  halt  moon ;  fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy,  mad 

freaks. 
LUNETTE,  la-net7,  *.  A  small  half  moon. 
LUNGS,  lungs, «.  The  lights,  the  organs  of 

respiration. 

Bb2 
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LUNGED,  l&ng'd,  «.  Sit.    Having  lungs, 

having  the  nature  of  lungs. 

LUNG-GROWN.  l&ng'girone,  a.  The  lungs 
sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that  lines  the 
breast,  such  are  lung-grown. 

LUNGWORT,  lfarfWArt, «.  A  plant. 

LUNISOLAR,  lA-nkso'lar,  a.  88.  Com- 
pounded of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  ' 

LUPINE,  lo'pto, s.  140.  A  kind  of  pnlse. 

LURCH,  lurtsh,  «.  A  forlorn  or  deserted 
condition  ;  a  term  at  cards. 

To  LURCH,  lurtsh,  v.  a.  To  win  two  games 
instead  of  one  at  cards  ;  to  defeat,  to  disap- 
point ;  to  filch,  to  pilfer. 

LURCHER,  lurtsh'ur,  *.  08.  One  *at 
watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray  or  entrap. 

LURE,  lure,  *.  Something  held  out  to  cal 


LUSTRING,  lus'strag,*.  A  shining  "Ik. 

See  Lutestring-  ... 

LUSTROUS,  Wtrus,  «.    Bright,  shining. 

luminous. 
LUSTWORT.lustfwurt,*.  An  herb. 

LUSTY,  lus'te,  a.    Stout,  vigorous,  healthy, 

able  of  body.  .    .     ,  _  ,       , 

LUTANIST,  lu'tftn-fct,  *t    Ow>  ™*«  JW 

LuTaRIOUS,  lu*ta'ri-us, «,  Lm*g «  W*» 

of  the  colour  of  mud. 
LUTE,  lute,  «.    A  stringed  iiistnjment  pf 

niusick ;  a  composition  like  clay,  with  w»uc|» 

chy  mists  close  up  their  vessels. 
To  LUTE,  lute,  e,  a.    To  close  with  lute,  «r 

chymists*  clay. 
LUTESTRING,  lite'atrtng  a.    Lustring*  »> 

shining  silk. 


rM±    s „ 

----,  -  -       -  'jam^  t^  This  corruption  of  Lul&tr***  for  Lvtfrin* 

hawk  ;  any  enticement,  any  thing  that  pr^pte^,  beyond  recovery,  anrt  nmit  be  ranked  wtih 


mises  advantage. 

LURID,  lu'rld,  a.  Gloomy,  dismal. 

To  LURK,  lurk,  v.  w.  To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie 
hidden,  to  He  close. 

LURKER,  lurk'ur,  «.  98.  A  thief  that  lies  in 
wait.  _ 

LURKING-PLACE,  lurirfng-plase, s.  Hid- 
ing place,  secret  place. 

LUSCIOUS,  lush'us,  a,  8S7.  Sweet,  so  as  to 
nauseate ;  sweet  in  a  gwa*  a>grt*  i  pleumgt 
delightful. 

LUSCIOUSLY,  lJsVis-le,^.  With  a  great 
degree  of  sweetness., 

JUJSCIOUSNESS,  lush'us-nesl  #.  Immode- 
rate sweetness. 

LUSERN,  lu'slrn,  *.  A  lynx. 

LUSERNE,Iu's£ni,s.  [A  corrected  spelling 
from  the  French.]  Lucerne,  a  kind  of  grass 
cultivated  as  clover. 

LUSH,  lush,  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour, 
opposite  to  pale  and  faint.    Obsolete. 

LUSORIOUS,  l6>so're-os,  a.  Used  in  play, 
sportive. 

LUSORY,  lu'sur-e,  a.  Used  in  play. 

Y5  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

LUST,  lust,  s.    Carnal  desire;  any  violent 

or  irregular  desire. 
To  LUST,  lust,  v.  *.  To  desire  carnally ;  to 

desire  vehemently  ;  to  list,  to  like ;  to  have 

irregular  dispositions. 
LUSTFUL,  lustful,  a.    Libidinous,  haying 

irregular  desires ;  provoking  to  sensuality,  in- 
citing to  lust.     %      -    . 
LUSTFULLY,  lisf fftl-c,  ad.    With  sensual 

concu  piscence. 
LUSTFULNESS,    lisffftl-nis,  «.    Lttridi- 

nousness. 
LUSTtHED,l4s'tkh|d.         \ ».     Vigour, 
LUSTIHOOD,  lus/te-hld,    J       sprigbtli- 

ness,  corporeal  ability. 
LUSTILY,   luete-le,    ad.     Stoutly,  with 

vigour,  with  mettle. 
LUSTINESS,  lus'te-nes,  s.  Stoutnesa,  stur- 

diness,  strength,  vigour  of  body. 
LU&TRAL,  lustrAl,  a.  Used  in  purification. 
LUSTRATION,  lua-tra'ah&n,  #.  Purification 

by  water.  .     _ 
LUSTRE,  luatir,  s.  418.   Brightness,  splen- 
dour/glitter ;  a  sconce  with  lights ',  eminence, 

renown :  the  space  of  five  years. 
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Jfaragui,  Cucumber,  Ac.  which  see. 
LUTULENT,     la'tahu-lent,   «.   461,   itt. 

Muddy,  turbid. 
To  LUX,l£ks,   ,      ,      I  « .  ••  .To  pvt  out 
To  LUXATE,  luks'ate,$      of  joint,  to  dis- 

L&XATION,  iuks-a'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

disjointing*,  any  thing  disjointed. 
LUXE,  luks,  s.    A  French  word.    Luxury, 

voluptuousness.    ,       _    .  -  ^ 

LUXURIANCE,  lue-ztoe-anse,    >       i?9 
LUXURIANCY,  lfig-an're-an-si,  f  /*  * 

Exuberance,  abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or 

LUXURIANT,  lug-*u're4ut,  *  4T9,  Exu- 
berant, superfluous,  plenteous. 

To  LUXURIATE,  Mg-xu're-ate,  •.«•** 

grow  exuberantly,  to  shoot  with  superfluous 

LUXURIOUS,  lfjg-EU/rt-us,  a.  Delighting 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  admuustering 
to  luxury ;  voluptuous,  enslaved  to  pleasure  ; 
luxuriant,  exuberant. 

LUXURIOUSLY,  Ifig-atee-ua-U,  ad.  Deli- 
ciously  ,  yolu  ptuously . 

LUXURY,  luk'shu-ri,  *.    Voluptuoiianeas, 
addicted ness  to  pleasure;  luxuriance, exube- 
rance ;  delicious  rare. 
VT  For  so  Investigation  of  the  true  yromaelatioe 

of  tstsandu)*  preceding  words,  see  Principles,  »#, 

47Q. 

LYCANTHROPY,  ll-kan'*aro-p4, «.  A  kind 
of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualitwr 
of  wild  beasts.  .  .  .     > 

LYING,  lllng,  410.  The  active  participle  of 

LYMPfl,  limf,  s.    Water,  transparent  co- 

kiurless  liquor. 
LYMPH  ATICK,lnn-fiflk, «. «)».  A  resael 

conveying  the  lymph. 
LYMPHATIC*, lto-f*t4k,a.  B.elongin^ to 

the  lymph,  conveying  the  iymplu 
LYNX,  lWgks,  s.  4W.  A  spotted  bectf,  r^ 

roarkahle  for  speed  and  sharp  sigljL 
LYRE,  lire,  s.  A  ha^p,  a  musjbDaTinstrn|n^t. 
LYRICAL, J^jHA To.    ?ert»jpanj?  V» 


LYRICK,  lir7! 


barn,  or  to  odps) 


or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp ;  singing  to  4  h«*£ 
LYRIST,  HVIst,  $.  944     A  musician  i«m> 

plays  upon  the  harp. 


mad  mao 
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M  ACAROONE,  ffllk-4*oon',  a.  A  eoarse, 

rede,  low  fellow,  whence  Macaronick  poetry ; 

a  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flour,  almond*, 
.egg*,  and  so  jar. 
MACAW-TREE,  ma-klw'tf M,  s.  A  species 

of  the  palm-tree. 
MACA W,  msVkaw',  a.    A  bird  In  the  West 

ladies. 
MACE,  mase,  a.    An  ensign  of  authority 
.  bora*  before  magistrates j  » heavy  blunt  wea- 
.  poii ;  a  dab  of  nwtal >  a  J hind  of  spfce .    The  I  M£DE   raade.  part.  —t.  of  Make,  75 

.tffifiatt  ^  I^DEFACTION  ma^e-fak'shun,..  The 

MAtaBEARER,  ma^bte-nr,  t.  OneW  TO&^3hlMt 

carries  the  mace.  ■  '  7 

to  MACERATE,  maVser-lte,  tt. a.  To  make 
Jean,  to  wear  away  ;  to  mortify,  to  harass  with 
corpora]  hardships ;  to  steep  almost  to  solu- 
tion, either  with  or  without  M 


To  MAD,  mid,  9.'  a.  To  make  asm*,  to  maka 

furious,  to  enrage. 

To  MAD,  mid,  e.  a.    To  be  mad,  to  be 
furious. 

MADAM,  mad'om,  *.  88.  The1  term  of  com- 
pliment used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  de- 
5ree. 
LDBRAIN,  mad'brane,         >  a.    Disor- 

MADBRAINED,  mAd'bran'd,  J     dered  in 
the  mind,  hot-headed. 

MADCAP,  madTcap,  g.  A  madman ;  a  wild 
hot-brained  fellow. 

To  MADDEN,  mad'd'n,  v.  a.  103.  To  become 
mad,  to  act  as  mad. 

Tp  MADDEN,  mad'd'n,  *.  a.  To  make  mad. 
'  MADDER,  mld'dur,  a.  98.  A  plant. 


leat. 

MACERATION,   maa-seV-a'shan,  #.    The 

-  act  of  wasting  or  making  lean  ;  mortification, 

-  corporal  hardship.    Maceration  is  an  infusion 
'  either  with  or  without  heat,  wherein  tlie  ingre- 
dient* are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 

M ACHIN AL,  mak^-nil,  a.  85S.  Relating 
to  machines.  a     . 

To  MACHINATE,  mak/ke-nato,  a.  a.  To 
plan,  to  contrive.  .     m      m 

MACHINATION,  mtk-ke-sa'skfln,  #.  Ar- 
tifice, contrivance,  malicious  scheme. 

MACHINE,  m4-0hein'>  a.  119.  Any  com- 
plicated piece  of  workmanship ;  an  engine ; 
tapenmtural  agency  in  poems. 

MACHINERY,  rof-ahek'er-e,  «.  IIS.  En- 
ginery,  complicated  workmanship.  The  Ma- 
chinery signifies  that  part  which  the  deities, 
angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a  poem. 

MACHINIST,  maWketWtrt,  a.  A  constructor 
of  engines  or  machines. 
p*  flume  mtaor  critics  of  the  lowest  form  proaoanee 

the  irsts/Habfc  of  this  word  as  in  Machinal,  MacKL 

aolfoft,  ft*,  with  the  first  syllable  as  H  spelled  mack  ; 

hat  this  arises  from  aa  ignorance  of  tbeir  respective 

ety  tnologfcs :  the  former  words  are  derived  from  the 

Leila,  aed  MaeMUtUt  Is  a  formation  of  onr  own  from 

lac  French  word  MacMne. 

MACKEREL,  maVkeVTl,  a.  A  sea-fish. 

MACKEREL-GALE,  mak'ker-il-gale,  «.  A 
strong  breeze.  a     . 

MACROCOSM,  mMum-koam, «.  The  whole 
Workf,  or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the 
microcosm,  er  world  of  man. 

MACTATHHt,  mak-tsVihin,  a.  The  act  of 
kftRng  tor  sacrifice. 

MACULA,  raak'ku-ht,  a.  A  spot.— See  lav 


-fd  MACULATE,  ntik'ko-late,  v.  a.    To 

l^CUL A^ION,  mlk-ko-la'shuji,  #.  Stain, 
spot,  taint    .     . 

MACULE,  mak'&fe,  a.  A  spot  or  stain.  -See 
isjumdlcttie. 

MAD,  mid,  a.  Disordered  in  ike  mind ; 
distracted;  overrun  with  any  violent  or  un- 
reasonable desire ;  enraged,  furious. 
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To  MADEFY,  mad'de-fi,  v.  a.  To  moisten, 
to  make  wet. 

MADHOUSE,  mid'hoise,  a.  A  house  where 
roadmen  are  cored  or  confined. 

MADLY,  mld'le,  ad.  Without  under- 
standing. 

MADMAN,  mld'man,  s.  88.  A  man  de- 
prived of  his  understanding. 

MADNESS,  mtd'nls,  a.  Distraction ;  fury, 
wildness,  rage. 

MADRIGAL,  nutd'dfe-gftl,  a.  A  pastoral 
sung 

MADWORT,  mi dVirt,  s.  An  herb. 

MAGAZINE,  mag-ga-z£en' *.  112.  A  atore^ 
bouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  oP 
repository  of  provisions  j  of  late  this  word  has 
signified  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet. 

MAGGOT,  mlg'gut,  a.  160.  A  small  grub 
which  turns  into  a  fly  ;  whimsy,  caprice,  odd 
fancy. 

MAGOOTTINESS,  mag'gut-te-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 

MAGGOTTY,  mflg'atft-e,  ad.  Full  of  mag- 
gots ;  capricious,  whimsical. 

MAGICAL,  mad'j^-kll,  a.  Acting  or  per- 
formed by  secret  and  invisible  powers. 

MAGICALLY,  mad'je-kal-£,  ad.  According 
to  the  rites  of  magick. 

MAGICK,  mid^lk,  a.  544.  The  art  of  put- 
ting in  action  the  power  of  spirits ;  the  secret 
operations  of  natural  powers. 

MAGICK,  mid'jlk,  a.  Incantating;  necro- 
mantick. 

MAGICIAN,  mt-jwh'fo,  t.  88.  One  skilled 
in  magick,  an  enchanter,  a  necromancer. 

MAGISTERIAL,  mid-jls-tl're-al,  a.    Such 

as  suits  a  master ;  lofty,  arrogant,  despotick ; 

chymically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of  a 

magistery. 
MAGISTERIALLY,  mid-jis-te're-al-e,  ad. 

Arrogantly. 
MAGISTERIALNE8S,mAd-jk-tt'r£-al-neX 

s.  Haughtiness.  M     ^     m    m 
MAGISTERY,  matfjls-tftr-e,  a.    A  term  in 

chymistry. 
MAGISTRACY,  mld^s-trl-se,  a.  Office  or 

dignity  of  a  magistrate. 
MAGISTRATE,  mid'tis-trate, «.  91.  A  man 

pobliekly  Invested  with  authority^  goveraeur. 
MAGNANIMTTY^Ig-n4-nWe-tiV.Great- 

ness  of  mind,  elevation  of  soul. 
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MAGNANIMOUS,  ma^-nttfe-mb,  iGieit 

•f  mind,  elevated  in  seutiroent. 
MAGNANIMOUSLY,    mag-iiatte-mus-le, 

ad.     With  greatness  of  mind. 
MAGNET,  mig'nlt, a.    The  loadstone,  the 

stone  that  attracts  iron. 
MAGN  ETIC AL,  mag-neVte-kil,  ">  a.      Re- 
MAGNETICK,  mis-neYtik,  509.  J      lating 

to  the  magnet ;  having  powers  correspondent 

to  those  of  the  magnet;  attractive,  having 

the  power  to  draw  things  distant. 

MAGNETISM,  magnet-fern,  a.  Power  of 
the  loadstone,  power  of  attraction. 

MAGNIFIABLE,  nnVne-fl-a-bl,  C  18S. 
To  be  extolled  or  praised.  Unusual. 

MAGNIFICAL,  mig-nlffe-kll,  \a.  Illus. 

MAGNIFICK,  mlg-nlf f ik,  509.  \    trions, 
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105,  fit  107— oft  Ma,  move  164, 

man's  bundle,  a  bag. 
To  MAIL,  mile,  v.  a.    To  arm  defensively, 

to  cover  as  with  armour. 
To  MAIM,  mime,  v,  a.    To  deprive  of  any 

necessary  part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 
MAIM,  mime,  a.    Privation  of  some  eaten* 

tial  part,  lameness  produced  by  a  wound  or  - 

amputation;  injury,  mischief;  essential  de- 
fect. 
MAIN,  mine,  a.  202.  Principal,  chief;  rio-  . 

lent,  strong  *,  gross,  containing  the  chief  part ; 

important,  forcible. 
MAIN,  mine,  #.    The  gross,  the  bulk ;  the 

sum,  the  whole ;  the  ocean,  violence,  force  > 

a  hand  at  dice ;  the  Continent. 
MAINLAND,  mine-land',  a.  The  Continent. 
MAINLY,  mine'le,  ad.  Chiefly,  principally; 


MAGNIFICENCE,    ma*-nif<e-slnse,    ^fi&skjffi  ^e'mlsL  a.    The  chief 
Grandeur  of  appearance,  splendour.  "  "fSS?  m«T'  ^  ** 


or 


MAGNIFICENT,  mtg-niffe-sent,  a.  Grand 
in  appearance,  splendid,  pompous ;  fond  of 
splendour,  setting  greatness  to  show. 

MAGNIFICENTLY,  mig-nif fe-s£nt-le,  ad. 
Pompously,  splendidly. 

MAGNIFICO,  mig-nif fe-ko,  t.  A  grandee 

of  Venice. 
MAGNIFIER,  inaVne-fl-nr,*.  96.  One  that 

praises  extravagantly  ;  a  glass  that  increases 

the  bulk  of  any  object. 
To  MAGNIFY,  mtgfae-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To 

make  great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  highly ;  to 
^  raise  in  estimation ;  to  increase  the  oulk  of 
w  any  object  to  the  eye. 

MAGNITUDE,  maVne-tude,  $.  Greatness, 
grandeur ;  comparative  bulk. 

MAGPIE,  mag'pi,  #.  A  bird  sometimes 
taught  to  talk. 

MAHOGANY,  ml-Ug'i-ne,  «.  A  solid 
wood  brought  from  America. 

MAID,  made,  202.         7*.  An  nnmarried 

MAIDEN,  mi'd'n,10?,j  woman,  a  vir- 
gin ;  a  woman  servant,  female. 

MAID,  made,  s.  A  species  of  skate  fish. 

MAIDEN,  mi'd'n,  a.  10S.  Consisting  of 
virgins;  fresh, new,  unused,  unpolluted. 

MAIDENHAIR,  mi'd'n-hire,  a.  A  plant. 
MAIDENHEAD,  miid'n-h&i,    >  a.  Yirgin- 
MAIDENHOOD,  mi'd'n-hfid,  5     ity,  vir- 
gin purity,  freedom  from  contamination ;  new- 
ness, freshness,  uncontaminated  state. 

MAIDENLIP,  mi'd'n-lfp,  a.  An  herb. 
MAIDENLY,  mi'd'n-le,  a.    Like  a  maid, 

gentle,  modest,  timorous,  decent. 
MAIDHOOD,  mid e  hud,  a.  Virginity.  Not 

M^IDM  ART  AN,  mide-mire'yln,  $.  A  kind 
of  dance. 

MAIDSERVANT,  mide-seV vant,  a.  A  fe- 
male servant. 

MAJESTICAL,ml-j^s/te.kil,'>a.  August, 

MAJESTICK,ni*-jeVtlk,  609,  $  having 
dignity ;  stately,  pompous,  sublime. 

MAJESTICALLY,  inl-jla't^kAl-e,  ad.  With 
diguity,  with  grandeur. 

MAJESTY,  mld'jes-ti,  a.  Dignity,  grandeur; 
power,  sovereignty ;  elevation ;  the  title  of 
kings  and  queens. 

MAIL,  mile,  #.  202.    A  coat  of  steel  net. 
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MAINPRISE,  mine'prke,  a.  Delivery  into, 

the  custody  of  a  friend,  upon  security  given 
for  appearance. 

MAINSAIL,  mine'sile,  a.  The  sail  of  a 
mainmast. 

MA1NSHEET,  mine'sheet,  s.  The  sheet  or 
sail  of  the  mainmast 

MAINYARD,  mine'yard,  a.  The  yard  of 
the  mainmast. 

To  MAINTAIN,  mln-tine',  e.a.  To  pre- 
serve, to  keep ;  to  defend,  to  make  good ;'  to 
keep  up,  to  support  the  expense  of  j  to  tapport 
with  the  convenience  of  lite. 

To  MAINTAIN,  min-tane*,  v.  a.  To  sup- 
port by  argument,  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

MAINTAINABLE,  min-tinel-bl,  a.  De- 
fend ble,  justifiable.  , 

MAINTAINED,  meWtine'ur,  f.  Supporter, 
cherisher. 

MAINTENANCE,  mea'teWlnae,  a.  ftonply 
of  thenecessariesofh^;  rapport,  psotactism; 
continuance,  security  from  failure. 

MAINTOP,  mine-to^',  #.    The  top  of  the 

mainmast. 

MAJOR,  ma'jur,  a.  166.  Greater  in  number, 
quantity,  or  extent ;  greater  in  dignity. 

MAJOR,  mi'jfir,  s.  The  officer  above  the 
captain  ;  a  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town  ; 
the  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism,  containing 
some  generality. — Major-general,  tlie  general 
officer  of  the  second  rank. — Major-domo,  one 
who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  master  of 
the  house.  . 

M  AJORATION^nld-jo-ri'shto^.  Increase, 
enlargement. 

MAJORITY,  ma-j6Ve-te,  a.  The  state  of 
being  greater ;  the  greater  number;  full  age, 
end  of  minority ;  the  office  of  a  major. 

MAIZE,  mice,  a.  Indian  wheat. 

To  MAKE,  mike,  v,  o.    To  create ;  to  form 
of  materials ;  to  produce  as  the  agent ;  to  pro- 
duce as  a  cause;  to  perform,to  use;  to  brine  into 
any  state  or  condition  j  to  form ;  to  hold,  to 
keep  ;  to  establish  in  riches  or  happiness  ;  U» 
suffer*  to  incur;  to  commit,  to  compel,  to 
force,  to  constrain  ;  to  intend ;  to  raise  as  pro- 
fit from  auy  thing ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  gain  ;  to> 
force  ;  to  gain  by  force ;  to  put,  to  place  ;  to> 
incline  ;  to  prove  as  an  argument ;  to  repre- 
sent ;  to  constitute ;  to  amount  to  ;  to  mould  j 
to  form.— To  Make  away,  to  kill,  to  «festrcy  a- 
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to  transfer.-- ToMake  account, to  reckon, to  be- 
lieve.— To  Make  account  of,  to  esteem,  to  re- 
gard.—ToMake  free  with, to  treat  without  cere- 
aoity.-— ToMake<good,to  maintain,  to  justify; 
to  fulfil,  to  accomplish. — To  Make  light  of,  to 
consider  as  of  no  consequence.— To  Make 
love,  to  court,  to  play  the  gallanL— To  Make 
merry,  to  feast,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment. 
—To  Make  much  of,  to  cherish,  to  foster. — 
To  Make  of,  what  to  Make  of,  is,  how  to  un- 
derstand.— To  Make  of,  to  produce  from,  to 
effect j  to  cousider,  to  account,  to  esteem, — 
To  Make  over,  to  settle  in  the  bands  of  trus- 
tees, to  transfer.-- To  Make  out,  to  clear,  to 
explain,  to  clear  to  one's  self ;  to  prove,  to 
evince.— To  Make  sure  of,  to  cousider  as  cer- 
tain ;  to  secure  to  one's  possession. — To  Make 
up,  to  get  together ;  to  reconcile,  to  repair ;  to 
compose  as  of  ingredients  ;  to  supply,  to  re- 
pair; to  clear;  to  accomplish,  to  conclude.   k 

To  MAKE,mike,  v.n.  To  tend,  to  travel,  to  go 
any  way,  to  rush;  to  contribute;  to  operate;  to 
act  as  a  proof  or  argument,  or  cause ;  to  con- 
cur ;  to  show,  to  appear,  to  carry  appearance. 
—To  Blake  away  with,  to  destroy,  to  kill.— 
To  Make  for,  to  advantage,  to  favour*— To 
Make  np,  to  compensate,  to  be  instead. 

MAKE,  mike,  s.  Form,  structure. 

MAKEBATE,  make'bite,  «.  Breeder  of 
quarrels. 

MAKER.  nuVkitr,  s.  96.  The  Creator,  one 
who  makes  any  thing ;  one  who  sets  any  thing 
in  its  proper  state. 

MAKEPEACE,  mike'pese, «.  Peacemaker; 
reconciler.     

MAKEWEIGHT,  make'wate,*.  Any  email 
thing  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 

MALADY,  rolrl-de,  «.  A  disease,  a  dis- 
temper, a  disorder  of  body,  sickness. 

MALANDERS,  mal'in-durz,  «.  A  dry  scab 
on  the  pastern  of  horses. 

MALAPERT,  mill-peVt,  a.  Saucy,  quick 
with  impudence. 

MALAPERTNE^inaFa-pirt-nis,*.  Live- 
liness of  reply  without  decency ;  quick  im- 
pudence, sauctness. 

M ALAPERTLY,  mil'a-plrt-le,  ad.  Impu- 
dently, saucily. 

MALE,  mile,  a.  Of  the  sex  thai  begets 
young,  not  female. 

At  AJj£  mile,  *.    The  he  of  any  species. 

HALE,  mile,  a  In  composition,  signifies  IU. 

MALADMINISTRATION,  mile-ad-mm- 

nis-tri'shun,  «.  Bad  management  of  affairs. 

tf  I  have  riven  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  see* 
caewif  wore*,  compounded  of  malt,  the  loog  sound 
of  m,  becaaw  I  look  apoo  male  as  a  prefix  not  alter- 
able in  its  sound  la  words  of  oar  own  composition, 
any  mora  than  mrch,Jore+  mis,  pre,  or  vice:  area  and 
for*  are  used  separately  as  adjectives,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  male;  bat  mis,  pre,  end  vice,  are  never 
used  oat  of  composition,  and  are  therefore  exactly  un- 
der the  same  predicament.  /Ms,  not  being  ■  preax  of 
our  own  which  we  can  apply  to  words  at  pleasure, 
alters  the  sound  of  #  according  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  accent,  or  the  nature  of  the  succeeding 
consonants  (see  DU);  bat  *•!*,  being  applicable  to  any 
words,  never  alters  the  sound  of  e,  4fio.  Pre,  when 
prefixed  to  words  of  oar  own,  as  pre  conceived,  pre- 
supposed. Ace.  never  shortens  the  vowel,  590,  531, 
5JC ;  and  vice,  la  vice-president,  vice  admiral,  fee. 
might  as  well  be  changed  Into  vis-president,  and  vis- 
mdmtral,  as  mate  content  and  mom-practice  into  mal- 
content and  malpractice.  But  though  ail  our  Pro- 
BonnciBf  Dictionaries  adopt  the  short  sound  of  a  and 


some  even  leave  oat  the  a,  yet,  as  analogy  Is  so  de- 
cidedly to  favour  of  the  long  sound,  and  custom  is  not  , 
quite  unanimous,  the  long  sound  ought  certainly  to 
have  the  preference  with  all  who  aim  at  correctness 
and  consistency.  W.  Johnston  is  the  only  one  who 
adopts  this  pronunciation  ;  and  Barclay,  by  putting  a 
hyphen  after  male,  seems  to  favour  it.  If  custom  has 
decided  in  favour  of  the  short  sound  of  a,  the  e  ought 
to  be  omitted  In  writing,  and  then  the  spelling  and 
sound  would  not  be  at  variance;  but,  as  this  would  lead 
to  incurable  evils  in  language,  the  pronunciation  ought  * 
rather  to  conform-  to  the  orthography. 

MALECONTENT,   mile^n-tent,  s.        \ 

M  ALECONTENTED,mile-k6n-tln'te<i,«. ) 
Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

MALECOxNTENTEDLY,male-k6n-tln'te\l. 
le,  ad.  With  discontent. 

MALECONTENTEDNESS,  tnile-kftn-teV- 
t&Un2s,  e.  Discontentedness,  want  of  af- 
fection to  government. 

MALEDICTION,  mil-le-dik'shln,*.  Cone, 
execration,  denunciation  of  evil. 

MALEFACTION,  nial-le-fak'shtm,  *.  A 
crime,  an  offence. 

MALEFACTOR,  mal-le-fak'tir,  s.  An  of- 
fender against  law,  a  criminal. 

MALEFICK,  mil-leff ik,  a.  509.  Mischiev- 
ous, hurtful. 

MALEPRACTICE,  inile-prik'tfs,  *.  Prac- 
tice contrary  to  rules. 

MALEVOLENCE,  ml-leVvo-l&ue,  #.  Ill 
will,  inclination  to  hurt  otiiers,  malignity. 

MALEVOLENT,  mi-leVro-lInt,  a.  Ill-dis- 
posed towards  others. 

MALEVOLENTLY.  mi-l^vVo-lent-le,  ad. 
Malignly,  malignantly.  9 

MALICE,  minis,  «.  140.  Deliberate  mis- 
chief j  ill  intention  to  any  one,  desire  of 
hurting. 

MALICIOUS,  ma-llsh'&s,  a.  IU-disposed  to 

any  one,  intending  ill. 

MALICIOUSLY,  maltfsh'us-le,  ad.  With 
malignity,  with  intention  of  mischief. 

MALICIOUSNESS,  nut-tfsh'us-nls,  *.  Ma- 
lice, intention  of  mischief  to  another. 

MALIGN,  mi-llne',  a.  885.  Unfavourable, 
ill-disposed  to  any  one,  malicious ;  infectious* 
fatal  to  the  body,  pestilential. 

To  MALIGN,  mi-llne',  v.  a.  To  regard  with 
envy  or  malice  ;  to  hurt ;  to  censure* 

MALIGNANCY,  lui-lln/nan-se,  s.  Malevo- 
lence, malice,  destructive  tendency. 

MALIGNANT,  mi-lfroint,  a.  Envious, 
malicious  ;  hostile  to  life,  as,  malignant  fevers. 

MALIGNANT,  ma-ltenant,  a.  A  man  of  ill 
intention,  malevolently  disposed ;  It  was  a 
word  used  of  the  defenders  of  the  church  and 
monarchy  by  the  rebel  sectaries  in  the  civil 
wars. 

MAUGNANTLY,nit-lig^t-le,A*.  With 
ill  intention,  maliciously,  mischievously. 

MAUGNER,  ml-lrae'fir,  s.  886.  One  who 
regards  another  with  ill  will  j  sarcastical  cen- 
surer. 

MALIGNITY,  mi-lig'he-te,  s.  Malice ;  de- 
structive  tendency  ;  evilness  of  nature. 

MALIGNLY,  nri-lWle,  ad.  Enviously, 
with  ill  will. 

MALKIN.  mlw'kln,  s.  A  dirty  wench. 

MALL,  mil,  s.  A  stroke,  a  blow.  Obsolete. 
A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer ;  a  walk  where 
they  formerly  pluyed  with  malls  and  bells* 
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ty  This  word  is  a  whimsical  Instance  of  the 
of  custom.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  Ike 
•ootid  we  give  to  a  before  doable  /  In  the  same  sylla* 
ble ;  and  yet  tub  word,  when  it  signiQes  a  wooden 
hammer,  has  not  only  changed  h»  deep  aoaod  of  a  in 
all  into  the  a  in  alley,  but  ha*  dwindled  into  the  short 
sound  of  e  In  MaU,  a  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  where 
they  formerly  played  with  malls  and  balls,  and  from 
whence  it  had  its  name ;  and,  to  crown  the  absurdity, 
a  street  parallel  to  this  walk  is  spelt  Pall  MaU,  and 
pronounced  PeUmell.  which  confounds  its  origin  with 
the  French  adverb  pelemtle.  For  Bailey  appears  to 
derive  the  name  of  the  street  Justly  from  pellere 
tnalleo,  to  strike  with  a  mallet.  That  this  word  was 
justly  pronounced,  formerly  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
from  the  rhymes  to  it : 

«• With  mljrhty  matt, 

"  The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.* 

4htt»str. 

M  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  maU, 

"  Or  two  or  three,  «gaiu»t  a  wall." 

Hudlera*. 

At  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  And  a  large  wooden 
club,  used  for  killing  swlue,  called  and  spelt  *maU; 
and  the  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  breise  b  spell  and 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word  mallet, 
where  the  latter  I  is  separated  from  the  former,  is  nu- 
de* a  different  predicament,  and  Is  pronounced  regu. 
Jarly.—  Sec  Principles,  No. 85. 

MALLARD,  maTUrd,  t.  88.    The  drake  of 

the  wild  duck. 
MALLEABILITY,     mal-lM-baVe-te,     f. 

Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer. 
MALLEABLE,  malle-aV-bl,  o.  113.  Capable 

of  being  spread  by  beating. 

MALLEABLENESS,    maFle-a-bl-nis,     t. 

Quality  of  eaduriug  the  hammer. 
To  M  A  LLEATE,  mllle-ate,  v.a.  To  hammer. 
•  MALLET,  maTlk,  «.  99.  A  wooden  hammer. 
MALLOWS,  malloze, «.  A  plant. 
MA  LMSEY,  mam'se, «.  401.  A  sort  of  grape; 

a  kind  of  wine. 
MALT,  malt,  *.  70.   Grain  steeped  in  water 

aud  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kilu. 
MALTDUST,  milt'dost,*.  The  dust  of  malt. 
MALT  FLO  OR,  malt'flore,  c.  A  floor  to  dry 

malt. 

To  MALT,  mitt,  e.  *.    To  make  malt,  to  be 

made  malt. 
MALTHORSE,  milVhSrje,  $.    A  doll  dolt 

Obsolete. 
MALTMAN, malfmin, 88. If.    One    who 
MALTSTER,  malt'atSr,       /    makes  malt 
MALVACEOUS,  nial-va'shia,  a.   Relating 

to  mallows. 
MALVERSATION,  mil-veWi'ah&n,  s.  Bad 

shifts,  mean  artifices. 
MAMMA,  mam-mi',  $.  77.    The  fond  word 

for  mother. 
MAMMET,  mim'mlt,  *.  99.    A  poppet,  a 

figure  dressed  up. 
MAMMIFORM,  maWme-form,  a.    Having 

the  shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
MAMMILLARY,   mam'mft-lft-rt,    a.    Be- 
longing to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

&  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Enttck,  Dr.  Ash,  Di.  Kenrick,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  acrraluaiiftii  i>f  this  word,  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Karea  and  Bailey  in  placing  the  stress  upon 
the  first  syllable  of  this  and  similar  words,  and  as  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  bat  done  on  Axillary,  Maxillary, 
PajHUartt,  and  Capillary;  and  ata]l  oar orthoepists 
bat  Dr.  Kesnck  on  &UceUany,~4U*  Academy* 

MAMMOCK,  mam'muk,  $.  160.    A  large 

shapeless  piacp. 
ToMAMMOCK,  maintotuu.,  ©.  *.    To  tear, 

to  pull  to  plectra. 
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MAMMON,  mlrn'miW,  #.  108.  Riches. 
MAN,  mail, «.  81.    Hnman  being,  the  male 

of  the  human  snecies ;  a  servant,  anerlrnaaavt; 

a  word  of  familiarity  bordering  on  f — mf! ; 

it  is  used   in  a  loose  aigiitioation  like  the 

French  on,  one,  any  one ;  one  of  uncomtaon 

qualifications;  individual  ;  a  moveable  pieoeat 

chew  or  draughts.— -Man  of  war,  a  ship  of  war* 
To  MAN.  man, «.  a.    To  furnish  with  men ; 

to  guara  with  men ;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen ; 

to  tame  a  hawk. 
MANACLES,  minfat-klz,  t.  485.    Chain* 

for  the  hands. 
To  MANACLE,  mln'ni-ki,  e.  a.    To  chain 

the  hands,  to  shackle. 

To  MANAGE,  min/idje,  *.  a.  90.  To  coo- 
duct,  to  carry  on  ;  to  tram  a  horse  to  graceful 
action ;  to  govern,  to  snake  tradable :  to 
wield,  to  move  or  use  easily  ;  to  husband,  to 
make  the  object  of  caution,  to  treat  with  cau- 
tion or  decency. 

To  MANAGE,  mln1<Jje,  v.  *.  00.  To  soner- 

I      intend  affairs,  to  transact. 
MANAGE,  maWidja,*    Conduct,  admini- 
stratien ;  a  riding-school ;  majiagemaQt  of  a 
horse. 
MANAGEABLE,  manlitfe-i-bl,  a.  Easy  is 

the  ate ;  governable,  tractable. 
MANAGEABLENESS,  matffcUe-t-bl-nts, 
s*  Accommodation  to  easy  use ;  traetablaness, 
easiness  to  be  governed. 

MANAGEMENT,  maaldje-miot,  a.    Con- 

duct,  administration;   practice,  transaction, 

dealing. 
MANAGER,  nmVMje-far,  s.  08.    One  who 

has  the  conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing ;  a 

man  of  frugality,  a  good  husband. 

MANAGERY,mdn'idje-re,t.  Conduct,  di- 
rection, adniiutsbTalioi)  j  husbandry,  frugality, 
manuer  of  using. 

MANATION,  mi-aa'ahl*,  «.    The  act  of 

issuing  from  something  else. 
MANCHET,  mintshlt, «.  99.    A  small  loaf 

of  fine  bread. 
MANCHINEEL,  mantsbjav-tel',  #,  A  stage 

tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

•  ty  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllabi*  of  this  word*  as  this  stress,  not  only  Its  form, 
bat  the  best  usage,  seems  to  require.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  orthoepists  place  the  accent  in  the  same  asanas*, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  places  It  on  Helm 
syllable. 

To  MANCIPATE,  imk'se-pata,  e.  «.    T» 

enslave,  to  hfnd. 
MANCIPATION, roe^si-nAsaiavsw  Sktv- 

ery,  involuntary  obligation. 

MANCIPLE,  rnaVse-pl*  4. 405.  The  atsward 
of  a  coBHnnnky,  the  putvoyar» 

MANDAMUS,  man-da'mmr,  #.  A  Witt  from 

the  Court  of  hang's  Bench. 
MANDARIN,   ndn-da~r«W,    a.    IIS.     A 

Chinese  nobleman  «r  magistrate. 

tJ  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  other  lexicographers  after 
him  spell  this  word  without  the  anal  #.  ft  may  be  00- 
sarvad,  that  most  of  these  names  from  the  Bast  came 
to  as  by  missionaries,  and  the  first  accounts  we  have  of 
these  countries  are  from  the  French. 

MANDATARY,  maVda-Ur-^  *.  MS.  Ha 
to  whom  the  Pope  has,  by  virtue  of  bis  pre- 
rogative,  and  bis  own  proper  right,  given  a 
mandate  for  his  benefice. 

I  MANDATE,  man'dite,  a.  01.    Command; 


i 
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nor 


MAN  V  MAN 

MT  att  M»~tMw  m.  dfc  HI,  titt  Uv4taB*>4&»dro- «U»4M, 


precept,  charge,  eemenhnunnj  sent  of  tient- 
mitttd. 
MANDATORY,  H*in'da-tnr4,  a,  51i\  Pre- 
ceptive, directory. 
O*  Fbr  tin  e,  tee  Omvtefsaa. 

nlANDIBLE,  infa'de-M,  #.406.  Tnttjaw, 

the  instrument  of  mandueatSon. 
MANDIBULAR,  mln-dlb'bft-lir,  a.    Be- 

longing  to  the  jaw. 
MANDRAKE,  mtn'drlke,  s .    The  root  of 

this  plant  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 

human  form. 

TeMANDUCATE,Bdbtt4-kJ*e,  «.«.  To 
chew,  to  eat. 

M  ANDUCATION,  anta-dfl-kJrahfa, «.  Bat- 
tue;, chewing. 

MANE,  mane,  #.  The  hair  which  hangs 
down  on  the  neck  of  horses. 

MANEATER.  man'ete-or,  $.  A  cannibal, 
an  anthropophagite. 

MOANED,  man'd,  a.  859.  Having  a  mane. 

MANES,   manes,  s.    Ghost  shade.— See 

MicVnaina 
MANFUL,  min7!*!,  a.  Bold,  stout,  daring. 
MANFULLY,inaVrnl4,a«'.  Boldly,  stoutly. 

MANFUI^ESS,inan'ful-nes,s.  Stimtaesn, 


M ANIPULAR,  »i-nVp4-Ur,  a.   Relating 

to  a  maniple. 
MANKIlLeR,  nUcrtiMnr, s.98.  Murderer. 
MANKIND,  nutn-kylnd',  «,    The  race  or 

specks  of  human  being*.— See  Guard. 

ty  This  word  is  sometimes  ienpreperry  preusuaesd 
wish  the  acceat  on  the  Ant  syllable,  and  to  even  aserk» 


cd  so  by  Dr.  Asa.    Milton,  with  his  usual  license, 
sometime*  pieces  the  accent  In  this  manner — 

" where  he  might  likeliest  and 

M  The  enly  two  of  wawalmf.  but  In  them 

u  The  whole  tnetaded  race,  his  purposM  vrey." 

Bat  Pope,  in  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide,  both  to 
sad 


MANGE,  aulaje,*.  The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle* 
MANGER,  mane'jur,  $.  542.    Hie  place  or 

•easel  in  which  aniinela  are  fed  with  corn.— 

e^A^  ^**-  —  -  - 
29W  vritsit?r. 

MANGTNESS,  mane^e-nis,  t.  Scabtriness, 

infection  with  the  mange. 
To  MANGLE,  ining'gl.c.a.  405.  To  lacerate, 

to  cat  or  tear  piecemeal,  or  botcher. 
MANGLER,  mans/gl-ur,  a.   A  hacker,  one 

that  destroys  bunghngtj. 

MANGO,  mfag'sA  s\  A  fruit  of  the  isle  of 

Java,  brought  to  Europe  pickled. 
MANGY,  mane'jc,  a.    Infected  with  the 

asaugo,  acabhy. 
MANHATER,  m£nliate-fc,t.  Misanthrope, 

one  that  hates  mankind. 
MANHOOD,  maa'hud,  s.    Unman  nature ; 

ability,  not  womanhood ;  virility,  not  child- 

hood ;  courage,  fortitude. 

MANIAC,  nih'ne-ak,  505.  la.  Raging 

MANIACAL,  mtnl'i,kil,  Mo.  J         *Xk 

madness. 
MANIFEST,  maW-feet,  a.    Plain,  open, 

not  concealed ;  detected. 
To  MANIFEST,  nienne-feat,  n.  c  To  make 

•ppear ;  to  show  plainly,  to  discover. 

MANIFESTATION,  niaW-ies-ta'saan, a. 

aY\2     —  -  a  a#  -      -e  * 

Z/leWCIV^f  Vv  DOlMaSBtlOll* 

MANIFESTABLE,    inmmvin^teVbi,    a. 

Easy  to  be  made  evident. 
MANIFESTLY,  maW-iettJe,  esf.  Clearly, 

evMenUy. 

MANIFESTNESS|  inda'nt-tfct-tA,  s.  Per- 

spnuilry,  clear  evraence. 
MANiraSTO,  n4n-ite»Jtae,  $.    PabMck 

protestation,  a  decmratlmt  in  farm. 
If  ANIFOLD,  niln'ne-fold,  a.   Of  different 

kfnds,  many  m  namber,  multiplied. 
MANIFOLDLY,  n^ie-Aldle,  mi.    In  a 

manifoM  manner. 
MANIKIN,  maVne-km,  a.  A  Utile  man. 
MANIPLE,  mtn'e-pl,  $ .  405.    A  handfal ; 

a  small  band  of  soldiers. 
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44 The  proper  stady  of  mmmkind  to 

EumfonMt 

It  msy  be  asked,  Indeed,  why  mankind  should  not 
have  the  eeeeat  on  the  first  syllable  as  well  as  woman* 
fdndf  It  msy  be  answered,  so  it  has,  when  it  to  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  womankind  ;  bat  when  It  is  used  ab- 
solutely it  includes  mnmanktrnd ;  sad,  to  aveftd  the 
distinction  which  am  ascent  oa  the  first  syllable  wenld 
imply,  it  very  properly  throws  the  accent  on  the 
general  and  net  en  the  specific  part  of  the  word. 

MANLIKE,  manlike,  a.    Having  the  com. 

plete  qaaKties  of  a  man,  befitting  a  man. 
MANLESS, maVles,  a.    Without  men,  not 

manned. 
MANLINESS,    n&ltUia,    t.     Dignity, 

bravery,  stoutness. 
MANLY,  mnrle,  a.    Manlike,  he^osaing  a 

man,  firm,  brave,  stoat. 

MANNA,  snan'na,*.  A  delicious  food  dhv 
tJHed  from  heaven  for  the  support  of  the  Is- 
raHltet  in  their  paasage  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  a  kind  of  gum,  a  gentle  pargative. 

MANNER,  inin'nur,  a. 418.  Form,  method; 
habit,  fashion  ;  sort,  kind  ;  roieu,  cast  of  look  : 
peculiar  way.— Manners,  in  the  ploral,  general 
way  of  life,  morals,  habits ;  ceremonious  be- 
haviour, studied  civility. 

MANNERLINESS,  maVn&r-le-nes,  s.  Ci- 
vility, rjcreraonious  complaisance. 

MANNERLY,  mfe'nur-le,  a.  Civil,  cere- 
monJout,  complaisant. 

MANNERLY,  uiaVnor-le,  ad.  Civilly, 
without  redmuHe. 

MANNHLIN,  nsan'nc-kln, «.  A  little  man, 
a  dwarf. 

MANNISH,  maVnlflh,  a.  Haring  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  bold,  masculine,  impudent. 

MANCEUVRE,  man'o-vnr,  a.    An  attempt, 

eat  of  the  caeaaaon  course  of  action,  to  relieve 

ourselves,  or  annoy  our  adversary*  and  #ene~ 

raJly  used  in  markime  affairs. 

Y5  This  word,  thoagh  earreat  la  eonversauon,  and 

really  asefnl,  to  in  no  Dictionary  I  have  met  with. 

The  triphthong  oe%  has  no  correspondent  soaad  fa  ear 

language,  and  1  have  given  it  what  I  thought  she 

nearest  to  it ;  bat,  ss  the  word  seems  a>  be  universally 

adopted,  It  ought  to  be  anglicised,  and  may  be  safely 

pronounced  as  I  have  marked  It  by  those  who  cannot 

•give  It  the  exact  French  sound. 

MANOR,  man'n&r)  «.  418.  Manor  signiies, 
in  common  law,  a  rule  or  government  which  a 
man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land  within  hit  fse. 

MANSION.  maVshun,  #.  Place  of  resi- 
dence, abode,  bouse. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  mln'slaw-tir,*.  Mur- 
der, destruction  of  the  human  species ;  in  law, 
the  act  of  hilling  a  man  not  wholly  without 
fault,  though  without  malice. 

MANSLAYER,  manala-fe,  s.    Mardeicr, 

one  who  has  killed  another 


MAN  MAR 

tt  559.P!kte75,llr77,rtnBe,^t81^^»,rait95--plntl«5,p!klOT--oAl(»,  info*  lot, 

MANSUETE,  man'swete,  a.  Tame,  gentle, 

not  ferocious. 
MANSUETUDE,    min'swe-tade,    *.  S34. 

Tameness,  gentleness. 
MANTEL,  man't'l,  «.  103.  Work  raised  be- 

fore  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 
MANTELET,  man-te-leV?  $.  A  small  cloak 

worn  bv  women ;  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 

moveable  penthouse  driven  before  the  pio- 
neers, as  blinds  to  shelter  them. 
MANTIOER,  inan-ti'gur,  «.  98.    A  large 

monkey  or  baboon , 
MANTLE,  m&n'tl, «.  405.    A  kind  of  cloak 

or  garment. 
To  MANTLE,  maVti,  t>.  a.    To  cloak,  to 

cover. 
To  MANTLE,  man'tl,  v.  n.    To  spread  the 

wings  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure  ;  to  be  expanded, 

to  spread  luxuriantly  ;  to  gather  any  thing  on 

the  surface,  to  froth;  to  ferment*  to  be  in 

sprightly  agitation. 
MANTUAH^/tsh44,«^ll.AladT'8gowiL 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  says  tats  word  was  probably  cor- 
rupted from  the  French  mmnttau:  and  Mr.  ElpbJa- 
ston,  in  his  seal  lor  an  homophonons  orthography,  as 
It  may  be  called,  uys,  *'  Manteau,  not  Mantua,  bav- 
ins; given  title  to  the  silk,  the  maker  of  mattfoet,  or 
mtantowa,  will  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  fashions 
at  Che  court  of  truth,  when,  under  so  glorious  patron- 
age, she  announces  herself  a  Mantocmaker,  or  Man- 
towmaker.  Padua-soy  Is  a  similar  falsification  of 
Podtsog,  the  English  offspring  of  the  French  Poudi- 
sole.  The  Italian  cities  are  mdch  obliged  to  affecta- 
tion for  having  so  long  complimented  them  at  her  own 
expense.  Guided  by  etymology,  she  had  no  business 
with  the  sonnd ;  and  a  stranger  to  analogy'  was  not 
likely  to  know,  thai  a  mantel,  manioc,  or  eloke,  was 
probably  the  first  silken  task  of  the  English  Mantoe- 
tnaktr.** 

MANTUAMAKER,  man'tu-maTtur, «,  888. 
One  who  makes  gowns  for  women. 

MANUAL,  min'u4l,  a.    Performed  by  the 

hand  ;  used  by  the  hand. 
MANUAL,  mln'a-&l, «.  A  small  book,  such 

as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 
MANTJBUCTION,    min-nu-doJt'ahfin,    a. 

Guidance  by  the  hand. 
MANUFACTURE,    ntin-nn-ftk'tshare,  *. 

461.    The;  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 

workmanship ;  any  thing  made  by  art. 
To  MANUFACTURE,    min-u-faktshore, 

v,  a,  468.  To  make  by  art  and  labour,  to  form 

by  workmanship. 
MANUFACTURER,  mln-nn-fak'tahu-rur, 

f.  ASworkraan,  an  artificer. 
To  MANUMISE,  man'no-mbe,  v.  a.-  To  set 

free,  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 
MANUMISSION,  inta-na-mlsh'&n.  #.  The 

act  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves. 
To  MANUMIT,  min-nu-mit',  e.  a.    To  re- 
lease from,  slavery. 
MANURABLE,  nut-nn'ra-bl,  a.  405.   Capa- 
ble of  cultivation. 
MANURANCE,  ml-nn'rinse,  «.    Agricul- 
ture, cultivation. 
ToMANURE.nrf-mW.  e.a.   To  cultivate 

by  manual  labour ;  to  dung,  to  fatten  with 

composts. 
MANURE,  mi-mW, «.    Soil  to  be  laid  on 

lands. 
M ANUREMENT,  mi-mWmkt,  *.  ;Culti- 

vation.  improvement.  , 
MANUREft,  nii-nu'rur.  *.  96.     He  who 

manures  land,  a  husbandman. 
MANUSCRIPT,'  niin'o-tkrlpt,  $.    A  book 

written,  not  priuted. 

8T8 


|  MANY,  mtn'ne,  a.  80.  Consisting  of  a 

number,  numerous. 

MANYCOLOURED,   men'ne-kul-l&yd,  «. 
Having  many  colours. 

MANYCORNERED,  meVne-kor-BiVd,  «. 
Polygonal,  having  many  corners. 

MAtiYHEADED,  men'ne-hed-dod,*  Bar- 
ing many  heads. 

MAN YLANGUAGED,  mln  -  ne  -  ling'- 
gwidj'd,  a.  Having  many  languages. 

MAN  Y  PEOPLED,  mln-ne-pie'pl'd,  a.  Nu- 
merously populous. 

MAJf  YTIMES,  ineVhe-tbns,  ad.  Often, 
frequently. 

MAP,  map,  $.  A  geographical  picture  on 
which  lands  and  seas  are  delineated  according 
to  the  longitude  and  latitude  ;  a  description 
of*  country  by  Hues  drawn  on  paper ;  a  view 
of  an  .estate  according  toexact  admeasurement. 

To  MAP,  map,  v.  a.  To  delineate,  to  set 
down.    Little  used. 

MAPLE-TREE,  ma'pl-tree,  «.  405.  A  tree 
frequent  in  hedge-rows. 

MAPPERY,  mfp'pur-e,  s.  The  art  of  plan- 
ning and  designing. 

To  MAR,  mlr,  e.  «.  78.  To  injure,  to  spoil, 
to  damage. 

MARANATHA,  mir-a-narai,  t.  Itrwus  a 
form  of  denouncing  a  curse,  or  anathematizing, 
among  the  Jews. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  at* 
cond  syllable  of  thu  word,  differs  from  Dr.  Johnson), 
and  every  oilier  orthoeplst,  who  uniformly  accent  the 
word  on  the  third  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

MARASMUS,m4-riz'mQ0,«.  A  consumption, 
MARBLE,  martl,  «.  405.    Stones  nsed  in  ' 

statues  and  elegant  buildings,  capable  of  a  . 

bright  polish  ;  little  balls  of  marble  with  which 
.  children  play j  a  stone  remarkable  for  the 

sculpture  or  inscription,  as,th«OxfordMarblea. 
MARBLE,  maVbl,  a.    Made  of  marble  ( 

variegated  like  marble. 
To  MARBLE,  maVbl,  v.  a.     To  rariegato 

or  vein  like  marble. 
MARBLEHEJ^TED,    msVbl-hirt4d,   «.  _ 

Cruel,  insensfne,  hard-hearted. - 
MARCASITE,    maVki-slte,  #.  155.     The 

marcasite  is  a  solid    hard  fossil  frequently 

found  in  mines. 
MARCH,  rolrtsh,  *.  852.    The  third  monA 

of  the  year. 
To  MARCH,  martsh.  v.  n.    To  move  in  n 

military  form  ;  to  walk  in  a  gotre,  deliberate, 

or  stately  manner. 
To  MARCH,  martsh,  v.  c  To  pat  in  military 

movement;  to  bring  in  regular  procession. 
MARCH,  mirtsh,  s.  Movement  Journey  s>f 

soldiers ;  crave  and  solemn  walk ;  signals  to 

move.-— Marches,  without  singular,  border*, 

limits,  confines. 
MARCHER,  mlrtsh'or,  s.  98.  President  of 

the  marches  or  borders.      .    m 
MARCHIONESS,  maVtshftn-la, «.  888,151. 

The  wife  of  a  marquis. 
MARCHPANE,  mirtsh'plne,  s.  A  kind  of 

sweet  bread.  .  • 

MARCID,  marfeid,fl.  Lean,pining,withered« 
MARCOUR,  miVkur,  s.  814.    Leanness), 

the  state  of  withering,  waste  of  flesh. 
MARE,  mare,  s.  The  female  of  a  horse;  * 

kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  to 

press  the  stomach  with  a  weight:  the  nightmare. 
MARESCHAL,  mfrsb&L  «.    A  chief  com- 
mand** of  any  amy. 
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M AROA1HTB,  mir'gft-rke, a.  155.  A  pearl. 
MARQENT,  mfiVjent,  )a.  The  border,  the 
MARGIN,  nrnVjin,       $     brink,   the  edge, 

the  verge  ;  the  edge  of  a  page  Jeft  blank ;  the 

edge  or  a  wound  or  tore. 
MARGINAL,    marje-nal,   a.     Placed    or 

written  on  the  margin. 
MARGINATED,  maVje-na-t&l,  a.   Having 

a  margin. 
MARGRAVE,   nwVgrave,  a.     A  title  of 

sovereignty  in  Germany. 
MARIETS,  maVre-ete,  a.  81.    A  kind  of 

violet, 

MARIGOLD,  maVre-gold,  a.  61.  A  yellow 
flower. 

tT  The  a  In  the  orat  syllable  of  tab  word  Is,  by  Mr. 
Sfcprldan  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  .pronoanced  long  and 
•leader,  as  io  the  proper  naine  Afory  ;  and  this  ii  rap- 
pqsed  to  he  the  tree  sound,  aa  It  b  imagined  the  flower 
was  dedicated  to  the  Bleued  Virgin  :  bat  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Jobnaton,  a;lve  the  a  the  abort 
aoeod,  at  in  mmrrp;  and  in  Uda  they  appear  not  only 
more  agreeable  to  gaaeral  oaage,  bat  to  that  prevail- 
ing  tendency  of  ahortening  the  antepenultimate 
vowel  which  rana  through  the  language,  60S,  335. 
Lociog  the  aimple  in  the  compound  can  be  no  objec- 
Uon,  when  we  reflect  oa  the  frequency  of  this  eoall- 
Hon,  516.  Nor  la  It  unworthy  of  observation  that 
gold,  in  thia  word,  preserves  its  trne  sonnd,  and  is  not 
corrupted  into  gocM* 

To  MARIN  ATE,  maVre-nate,  v.  o.  To  salt 
6sh,"and  then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  vine* 
gar.    Not  used. 

MARINE,  mi-reen',  «.  113.  Belonging  to 
the  sea. 

MARINE,  mi-rieu',  a.  Sea  affairs ;  a  sol- 
dier taken  on  shipboard  to  be  employed  in 
descents  upon  the  land. 

MARINER,  maYrin-fir,  a.  98.  A  seaman,  a 
sailor. 

MARJORUM,  marjir-im,  a.  A  fragrant 
plant  of  many  kinds. 

M  AKISH,  ml  risk, a.  A  bog,  a  fen,  a  swamp, 
watery  ground. 

MARIS H,  marlsh.  a.  Fenny,  boggy, 
swampy.    Not  used. 

MARITAL,  maYre-tJl,  *£6.  Pertaining 
to  a  husband. 

MARITIMAL,mH-r?t'te-mal,  >c  Perform- 

MARITIME,  maVre-tim,  146,  J  «d  on  the 
tea,  marine;  relating  to  the  sea,  naval; 
bordering  on  the  sea. 

MARK,  mirk,  a.  81.  A  token  by  which  any 
thing  is  known  ;  a  token,  an  impression  ;  a 
proof,  an  evidence  ;  any  thing  in  which  a  mis- 
sile weapon  is  directed ;  the  evidence  of  a 
horse's  age. — Marque,  French,  license  of  re- 
prisals ;  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence];  a  character  made  by  those  who  cannot 
write  their  names. 

To  MARK,  mirk,  e. «.  To  impress  with  a 
token  or  evidence ;  to  note,  to  take  notice  of. 

To  MARK,  mark,  e.  n.  To  note,  to  take 
no  tice. 

MAR  KER,  mark'ftr,  t.  96.  One  that  puts  a 
mark  on  any  thing ;  one  that  notes,  or  takes 
notice* 

MARKET,  maVklt,  a.  A  pnbliek  time  of 
buying  sand  selling ;  purchase  and  sale ;  rate, 

TO  MARKET,  fliir/kfr,  v.  c    To  deal  at  a 

ma*  «et,  to  boy  or  sell. 
MARKET-BELL,  ttar-kk-bel',  a.  The  bell 

to  give  notice  that  trade  may  begin  in  the 
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(MARKET-CROSS,    mar-klt-krfe'    a.     A 

cross  set  up  where  the  market  is  held. 
MARKET-DAY,  raar-kft-da',  a.    The  day 
on  which  things  are  publickly  bought  and  sold. 

MARKET-FOLKS,  maHkk-foks,  a.  People 

that  come  to  the  market.  —See  Folk. 
MARKET-MAN,  msVkit-man,  a.  88.    One 

who  gees  to  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 
MARKET-PLACE,  maVklt-plase,*.  Place 

where  Ute  market  is  lield. 
MARKET-PRICE, mirth-prise, Is.    The 
MARKET-RATE,  mar'klt-rate,  J     price 

at  which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 

MARKET-TOWN,  inartlt-toun',  a.  A  town 
that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  market,  not 

MARKETABLE,  marlrft-t-bl,  a.    Such  as 

may  be  sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer  may  be 

found  ;  current  in  the  market. 
MARKSMAN,  marksman;  a.  88.    A  mail 

skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 
MARL,  marl,  a.  A  kind  of  clay  much  need 

for  manure. 
To  MARL,  marl,  e.  a.    To  manure  with 

marl. 
MARLINE,  martin,  a.  140.    Loup  wreaths 

of  untwisted  hemp  dipped  in    pitch,   with 

which  cables  are  guarded. 
MA&LINESPIKE,mar/tin-splke,s.  A  small 

piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  together. 
MARLPIT,  mirl'plt,  a.    Pit  out  of  which 

marl  is  dug. 
MARLY,  maVle,  e.  Abounding  with  marl. 
MARMALADE,  marina-lade,  7  a.The  pulp 
MARMALET,  mir'mi-let,       J  of  quinces 

boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
MARMORATION,  mar-roA-ra'shun,  a.   In- 
crustation with  marble. 
MARMOREAN,  mar-mo're-an,  a.  Made  of 

marble. 
MARMOSET,  mar-mo-zeV,    a.     A   small 

monkey. 
MARMOT,  mar-moot',  a.  The  Marmotto,  or 

Mnsalpinus. 
MARQUETRY,  martSt-tre,  a.  Chequered 

work,  work  inlaid  with  variegation. 
MARQUIS,  m&VkwIa.  a.    In  England,  one 

of  the  second  order  ot  nobility,  neat  in  rank 

to  a  duke. 
MARQUIS  ATE,  lnaVkwia-ate,  a.  91.    The 

seigniory  of  a  marquis. 
MARRER,  maVrfir,  a.  98.    One  who  spoils 

or  hufts. 
MARRIAGE,  martfdje,  a.  81, 90,  274.  The 

act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  fur  life. 
MARRIAGEABLE,  mirfoje-i-bl,  a.    Fit 

for  wedlock,  of  age  to  be  married ;  capable  o. 

union. 
MARRIED,  maVrid,  a,  28ft.  Conjugal,  con* 

nubial. 
MARROW,  maVro,  a.  S37.    An  oleaginoua 

substance  contained  in  the  bones. 
MARROWBONE,  maVio-bone,  a.     Bone 

boiled  for  the  marrow ;  iu  burlesque  language, 

the  knees 

MARROWFAT,  niaVro-flt,  a.    A  kind  of 

MARROWLESS,  maYro-lAs,  a.     Void  of 

marrow. 
To  MARRY,  maVre,  v.  a.  81.  To  Join  a  mail 

and  a  woman ;  to  disoose.of  in  marriage  |  to 

take  fof  hatband  or  wub 
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TO  MARRY,  ftieVte,  e,  n.  To  enter  Sato  the 
conjugal  state. 

MARSH,  mirsh^M.  A  fen,  a  bog,  t  swasnp. 

MARSH-MALLOW^nirsh-mlllV.Ap*?^ 

MARSH-MARIGOLD,  lninh-inayre-e^ld, 
f.    A  flower.*— See  Msrwoio*. 

MARSHAL,  mirth*!,  a.  TV  chief  officer 
of  arms ;  an  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lists ;  any  one  who  regulate*  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast ;  a  harbinger*  »  pursuivant. 

To  MARSHAL,  marshal,  a. a.  To  arrange, 
to  rank  in  order ;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

MARSHALLER,  maVahlMfir,  a.  98.  One 
that  arranges,  one  that  ranks  in  order* 

MARSHALSEA,  maVshil-Be,  a.  The  prison 
belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

MARSHALSHIP.  mirthal-ahlp,  a.  The 
office  of  a  marshal. 

MARSHEJJ)ER,  n&ah-&'dur,  a.  A  geMer 
rose. 

MARSHROCKET,  marah-rdk'kit,  a.  99.  A 
species  of  watercresses. 

MARSHY,  marah'e^  a.  Boggy,  fenny, 
swampy  ;  produced  in  marshes. 

MART,  mart,  a.  A  place  of  pttblick  traffick ; 
bargain,  purchase  and  sale  ;  letters  of  mart.— 
See  Mark* 

To  MART,  mirt,  v.  a.  To  traffick. 

MARTEN,  mir'tln,  s.  99.  A  large  kind  of 
.weasel,  whose  fur  is  much  valued  ;  a  kind  of 
swallow  that  builds  in  houses,  a  martlet. 

MARTIAL,  miVebll,  a.  88.  Warlike,  fight- 
ing, brave;  having  a  warlike  show,  suiting 
war ;  belonging  to  war,  not  civil. 

MARTIN,  maYtln,      ^     ).      A    vm   ** 

MARTINET,  maVtln-lt,  >  «•  J..™* 

MARTLET,  mirtlet,        )      8wauoir* 

MARTINET,  mix-tin-eV,  #.  Frauds.  An 
officer  over-nice  in  discipline. 

MARTINGAL,  maVtk-gil,  $.  A  broad 
strap  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the  belly 
of  a  horse,  which  runs  oetween  the  two  legs 
to  fasten  the  other  end  under  the  noseband  of 
the  bridle. 

MARTINMAS,  mir'tin-mik  a.  88.  The  feaat 
of  St.  Martin, .  the  eleventh  of  November, 
commonly  Martilmas  or  Martlemas. 

MARTYR,  m&Vtur,  a.  418.  One  who  by  his 
death  bears  witness  to  the  truth. 

To  MARTYR,  miVtur,  c.  a.  To  pat  to 
death  for  virtue;  to  murder,  to  destroy. 

MARTYRDOM,  inaVtar-d&m, «.  166.  The 
(tenth  of  a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 

M  ARTYROLOGY,  mar-tar-r6llo-Je,  a.  518. 
A  register  of  martyrs. 

MARTYROLOGIST,  niar-t&r-rono-jlat,  «• 
A  writer  of  martyrology. 

MARVEL,  miVvei,  a.  99.    A  woader,  any 

thing  astonishing. 

TV  MARVEL,  roi/vtl,  e.  sk  To  wonder,  to 

be  astonished. 
MARVELLOUS,  »sV? el-rue,  a*    Wonder- 

ful,  strange,  astonishing :  surpassing  credit 

The  Marvellous  is  any  thing  exceeding  nm- 

ffusal  power,  opposed  to  the  ftobabfe. 
MARVELLOUSLY,    maVvel-lus-le,     sal. 

Wcmderfuliy. 
MARV&LLOUSNESS,  mirVil-liWe,  a. 

WoifdewMnees,  atrangvnesa. 
MASCULINE,  maVkO'im,  a.  159.    Male, 

not  female ,  resembling  man  ;  virile,  not  ef- 
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feodnate;   the  gender  appropriated  to  lbs) 
male  kind  in  any  word.    ... 
MASCUUNfiLY,  mls^u-lIn-ltS,  ad.    like 

MA8CULINENESS,  rnAVku-lln-nli,  a. 
Male  Agar*  or.  behaviour. 

MASH,  miah,  a.  Any  thing  mingled  or 
beaten  together  into  an  uiidiitinguished  or 
confused  body ;  a  mixture  for  a  horse. 

To  MASH*  miah,  e.  a.  To  beat  into  a  eosv* 
fused  mass;  to  mix  malt  and  water  together 
in  brewing. 

MASK,  maek,  a.  79.  A  cover  to  disguise  the 
fiice,  a  visorj  any  pretence  or  subterfuge;  a  fes- 
tive entertainment  in  which  the  company  ft 
masked  ;  a  revel,  a  piece  of  mummery ;  a  dra- 
matick  performance)  written  in  a  tragiea  style, 
without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 

ToMASK,  misk,  e.  a.  To  disguise  with  a 
mask  or  visor  ;  io  cover,  to  hide. 

To  MASK,  mask,  v.  n.  To  revel,  to  play 
the  mummer ;  to  be  disguised  any  way. 

MASKER,  rnisk'&r,  a.  98.  One  who  revels 

in  a  mask,  a  mummer. 

M  ASON,inaVn,  a.170.  A  builder  with  stone. 

MASONRY.  maVn-re,*.  The  craft  or  per- 
formance of  a  mason. 

MASQUERADE,  mls-kur-rade'  a.  A  di- 
version in  which  the  company  is  masked; 
disguise. 

To  MASQUERADE,  maa-kur-ride'  v.  ». 
To  go  in  disguise  ;  td  assemble  itt  masks. 

MASQUERADER.  maa-kur-ra'dur,  a.  415. 

A  person  in  a  mask. 

fy  Tills  word  ought  to  have  been  added  to  (he  eata- 
Iogae  of  exceptions.;— See  Principle*,  Ko.  415. 

MASS,  mis,  a.  79.  A  body,  a  lamp ;  a  large 
quantity ;  congeries,  assemblage  indistinct ; 
the  service  of  foe  Roman  church. 
MASSACRE,  maVsaVkur,  a.  416.  Buuhery, 

indiscriminate  destruction ;  murder. 
To  MASSACRE,  inia/al-kur,  e.  a.    To  but- 
cher, to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 
MA8SINESS,  asia'se-alft,    ^    7  a.  Weight, 
MASS1VENESS,  inaVsIf-ne\jbnlk,pon- 

onerousness. 
MASSIVE,  maVsiv,  158.     >  a.      Weighty. 
MASSY,  BiaYse,  )     bulky,   con- 

tinuoos. 
MAST,  mist,  a.  78, 79.    The  beam  or  post 
raised  above  a  vessel,  to  which  the  sail  is 
fixed ;  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech. 
MASTED,  iaiatM,a.  Furnished  witnmasts. 
MASTER,  meVstir,  a.  76,  98.  One  who  baa 
servants,  opposed  to  a  man  or  servant;  owner, 
proprietor;  araiar;  ehief,  MM;  possessor; 
commander  of  a  trading  ship^  a  young  gen- 
tleman >  a  teaoher ;  a  man  earinensjy  akisfar 
in  praetios  or  science  -f  a  title  of  cuguity  in 
she  universities,  as,  Master  of  Arts* 
YJ  When  this  word  Is  only  a  compeliation  of  civil- 
ity, as  Mr.  L§ekt,  Mr,  £ty4*,  ftctiaaU  sank,  and 
an  I  substituted  la  ltt  slead,  as  IT  the  word  were  writ- 
ten Afifrar .  rhyming  with  sftfcrv   Any  afteanj*  to  ap- 
proach to  the  sound  of  a,  by  proneeneinf  it  enafar, 
or  niesrsr,  oagJit  to  be  carefalJy  eveMtd. 

To  MASTER,  mi'etir,  tv  «.  98, 418.  To  eoa- 
quer.  to  overcome;  to  execute  with  skilL 

M  ASTERDOM,  am'atfe -Mm,  a.  low.  Do- 
minion,  rule. 

MASTER-KEY,  miatftr-ke,  a.  The  key 
which  opens  many  locks,  of  which  the  subor- 
dinate keys  open  each  only  one. 
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MASTER-SINEW,   rai'ttnr-afn'no.,  «.      4 

Urge  sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough,  and 
dirlde«  it  from  the*  bout  by  a  hollow  place, 
where  the  wind -palls  are  usually  seated. 

M  ASTER1STRING,  ma'star-strfng,  s.  Prin- 
cipal string. 

MASTER-STROKE,  mi'stOr-stroke,  #.  Ca- 
pital performance. 

MASTERLESS,  mftttttaie,  a.  Wanting  a 
master  or  owner ;  ungoremed,  unsubdued. 

MASTERLY,  mi'steW-le,  ad.  With  the  skill 
of  a  waster. 

MASTERLY,  mi'stir-U,  «.  Suitable  to  * 
master,  artful,  skilful ;  imperious,  with  the 
sway  of  a  master. 

MASTERPIECE,  mi'stir-peee, *.  Capital 
performance,  any  thing  done  or  made  with  •*- 
inordinary  skill;  chief  excellence, 

MASTERSHIP,  sn&atfr-shtp,  «,  Rule, 
power :  soperierity  j  skill,  knowledge)  etilte 
of  ironical  seeped.  _ 

MASTER-TEETH;  mtotfotiiifc,  a.  The 
principal  teeth.  4 

MASTERWORT,  iea'st&r-wurt, «. A  plant 

MASTERY,  ma'ettW,«.  Rule ;  superiority, 
pie  cmlncMce )  skUJ  ;  ettahuneqt  of  skill  at 
power. 

MASTFUL,  mast'fuJUev  Abiding  ia  m%M, 

or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  chestnut. 

MASTICATION,  niae-te-kathimv  a,    The 

act  of  chewing.  ,    . 

MASTICATORY,  msVttUa.t&r-e,,  «.  MJ, 

A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  aot  twalfewed. 

ty  For  the  o,  see  DomgMich. 
MASTICH,  mfrVtik,  #.  *58.    Aklndofetfm 

gathered  from  trees  of  the  same  name ;  a  kind 

of  mortar  or  cement. 
MASTIFF,  maVtlf,  «.  A  dag  af  the  kVfwat 

size. 
MASTLESS,  mfotten,a.  Bearing  no  mast. 
MASTLIN,  MeVUn,  a.     Mixed  com,   aa 

wheat  and  rye. 
MAT,  roit, «.  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  av 

rushes,  • 

To  MAT,  ait  a,  o.    To  cover  with,  mate ; 

to  twist  together,  to  join  like  a  mat. 

MATADORS,  mAt-a-dore',  $.  A  term  used 
ia  the  games  of  quadrille  and  ombre.  The 
matadofea  are  the  two  black  aces  when 
joined  with  the  two  black  duces,  or  red  sevens 
"th  trumps. 

MATCH,  mltah,  $.  S5S.  Any  thing  that 
catches  fire;  a  eontest,  a  game ;  one  equal  to 
another,  one  able  to  contest  with  another ;  one 
who  suits  or  tarries  with  aaother ;  a  marriage ; 
one  to  be  married. 

To  MATCH,  mltah,  v.a.  To  be  equal  to ; 
to  show  an  equal ;  to  equal,  to  opoose  •,  to  suit, 
to  proportion  j  to  marry,  to  give  in  marriage. 

To  MATCH,  mltah,  w.  n.    Tobeawried; 

to  suit,  to  be  proportionate,  to  tally. 
|f  ATCHABLE,  mlUhl-bl,  a.  40*.    Suit- 

able,  equal,  fit  to  be  joined ;  correspondent. 
MATCHLESS,  mttohle*,  a.    Without  an 

MATCHLESSLY,  mttsMesJi,  si    hi 

manner  not  to  be  equalled. 
M  ATCHLESSNESS,  mitokleVnof,  t .  State 

of  being  without  an  equal.  .     , 
MATCHMAKER,  iiUWma-kir,  t>    One 


MATE,Wte,  t .  77.  A  husband  of  wife ;  % 

companion  male  or  female  ;  the  male  or  female 
.  of  eniMBjJk  j  one  that  tails  in  the  same  ship ; 
one  that  tats  at  the  same  table  ;  the  second  in" 
subordination,  as,  the  Master's  Mate. 

To  MATE,  mete,  t.  a,  To  match,  to  marry; 
to  oppose,  to  equal ;  to  subdue,  to  confound* 
to  crush.     Obsolete  in  the  latter  senses* 

MATERIAL*  ml-te're-ll,  a.  50ft.  Conaiet- 
iug  of  matter,  corporeal*  not  spiritual ;  im- 
portant ;  momentous. 

MATERIALS,  mi-tite-lls,  $.  The  sub- 
stance  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

MATERIALIST,  mlte're-al-fet,  a.  One 
who  denies  spiritual  substances. 

MATEttlAUTY,*iA-t«-rUl'e-tA,«  Mate- 
rial eaistence,  net  spirituality. 

MATERIALLY,  ml-teAMl-e,  od.  In  the 
state  of  mailer ;  not  formally  ;  Importantly  ^ 
essentially. 

MATERI  ALNESS,  asl4M,al^ea>s.  State 
of  being  material,  Importance. 

MATERN AL»  ml-teVoil,  o.  88.  Motherly* 
beitthtp  or  pertaining  to  %  mother. 

MATERNITY,  nti-teVee-tl,  *.  The  cha- 
racter or  relation  of  a  mother. 

MAT-FELON,  matfeUn,  a*  A  species  of 
knap- weed. 

MATHEMATICAL,  iniO^niaVe-ka1), 
sjsn% 

MATHEMATICS  mltU^mittik, 
Considered  eccoruiag  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
roatheroatseks. 

MATHEMATICALLY,  ml*  a  -  e  -mlr/t«. 
kAUi,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  tha 
mathematical  science*, 

MATHEMATICIAN,  mirU-mA-tWan,*. 
A  man  versed  in  the  saathemaiicks. 

MATHEMATICKS,  ndtt-e-mit't&s,  #. 
That  sewnce  which  contemplates  whatever  is 
capable  of  being  numbered  or  meaeoiad. 

MATHESIS,  nin-rAe'sss,  a,  e2A.    The  doe- 

trine  of  mathemnticks. 
MATIN,  mat'tln,  s.    Morning,  need  in  the 

morning. 
MATINS,  mit'tinz,  #.  Morning  worship. 
MATRICE,  ma'trle,  a.  140, 142,  The  womb* 

the  cavity  where  the   foetus  it   formed,   a 

mould  ;  that  which  gives  form  to  something 

enclosed. 

t?  When  this  word  slgaiees  the  mould  i*>  wkkh 
letters  are  east,  it  is  wiled  by  the  founders  a  HMtrU. 

MATRICIDE,  mlt'tre-aido,  $ .  14a.  Slangs* 

ter  of  8  mother  ;  a  mother-killer. 
To  MATRICULATE,  ma-trik'Q-laJe,  v.  «. 

To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the 

universities  of  England. 
MATRICULATE,  mt-truVu-late,  #.  9L    A 

man  matrienlated. 
MATRICULATION,  ma-trfk-ka-li'sbio,  s. 

ITie  act  of  matriculating.  . 
MATRIMONUL,  mfi-tri-mo'he-al,  e.  88. 

Suitable  to  marriage,  pertaining  to  marriage, 

QonniibiaJL 
MATRIMONIALLY^nlt-tre-mA'irc-ll.e^d. 

According  to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 
MATRIMONY,  n*tre-mrk-e,r.  Marriage, 

the  nuptial  state. 

ty  For  the  #,  see  Domutkk.  Tor  the  accent,  tee 
At***** 


waoeonerWes  nmrriages;  one  who  makes  [ MATRON  mi'trfa,   #.    Womb,   a  place 
snstrhri  for  burning.  ■     where  any  thing  b  generated  or  formed. 
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MATRON,  ina'truii,  a.  Ao  elderly  lady  i  ai> 

old  woman. 
MATRONAL,  mtt'ro-nal,  or  mft-tro'nal,  a 

Suitable  to  a  matron,  conitittitiiig  a  matron. 

ty  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronnaciatlon, 
which  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  this  word  ax* 
actly  like  matron,  because  the  word  is  a  primitive  iu 
oar  language,  derived  from  the  Latin  matremaUM,  and 
therefore,  according  to  English  analogy,  whea  reduced 
to  three  syllables,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  an* 
tepenaltiaute,  see  Academy;  and  this  accent  hasv  in 
simples,  always  a  shortening  power,  003,  535.  The 
second  pronunciation,  though  not  so  strictly  agreeable 
to  analogy  as  the  first,  is  still  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's. Matnmlsh  and  matronly  ought  to  have  the 
first  vowel  and  the  accent  as  in  matron,  because  they 
are  compounds  of  our  own ;  but  we  do  not  subjoin  al 
fo  words  as  wa  do  Uk  and  Jy,  and  therefore  words  of 
that  termination  are  under  a  different  predlcacrent. 
Something  like  this  seams  to  have  struck  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Dr.  Johnson  when  they  accented  the  word  Pa- 
tronal:  for  though  this  word  is  exactly  of  the  same 
form,  and  Is  perfectly  similar  in  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  vowels,  we  find  matronal  marked  with  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  first  syllable,  and  patronal  on  the  se- 
cond. From  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  we  cannot 
collect  the  quantity  of  die  vowel ;  his  authority,  there- 
fore, in  the  word  in  question,  Is  only  fur  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  To  him  may  be  added  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick,  who  accent  and  soend  the  a 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done.  Dr.  Ash  alone  seems  to 
favour  the  pronunciation  I  have  given. 

MATRONLY,  ina'trun-le,  ad.  Elderly, 
aucient — See  MatronaL 

MATROSS,  maUroV,  #.  Matrosses  are  a 
sort  of  soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gun- 
ners, who  assist  about  the  guns  in  traversing, 
•ponging,  firing,  and  loading  them. 

MATTER,  mirtur,  s.  98.  Body,  substance 
extended ;  materials,  that  of  which  any  thing 
is  composed ;  subject,  thing  treated  ;  the 
whole,  the  very  thing  supposed  ;  affair,  busi- 
ness, in  a  familiar  sense ;  cause  of  disturb- 
ance ;  import,  consequence ;  thing,  object, 
that  which  has  some  particular  relation ;  space 
or  quantity  nearly  computed ;purulcnt  running. 

To  MATTER,  mit't&r,  t>.  ».  To  be  of  im- 
portance, to  import j  to  generate  matter  by 
suppuration. 

To  MATTER,  malt&r,  v.  a.  To  regard,  not 

to  neglect. 
MATTERY,  mlt'tur-e,  a.    Purulent,  gene- 
rating matter. 
MATTOCK,  umt'tdk,  «.  166.    A  kind  of 

toothed  instrument  to  pull  up  wood;  a  pickaxe. 
MATTRESS,  mit'trls,  «.  99.    A  kind  of 

quilt  made  to  lie  upon. 
To  MATURATE,  mitsh'u-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

hasten,  to  ripen. 
To  MATURATE,  mttsh'u-rate,  e.  «,  461. 

To  grow  ripe. 
MATURATION,  matsh-a-ra'shfin,  a.    The 

act  of  ripening,  the  state  of  growing  ripe  ;  the 

suppuration  of  excrementitious  or  extrava- 
'       sated  juices  into  matter. 
MATURATIYE,  raatah'a-r*-t?ve,    a.  463. 

Ripening,  conducive  to  ripeness ;  conducive 

to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
MATURE,  ma-tore', «.  See  Futurity.  Ripe, 

perfected  by  time  *,  brought  near  to  com  pie- 

tiou;  well-disposed,  fit  for  execution,  well- 

digested. 
To  MATURE,  ml-ture',  e.  «.*  To  ripen,  to 

advance  to  ripeness. 
MATURELY,  ma-turele,  ad.  Ripely,  com- 
i      pletcly ;  with  counsel  well  digested ;  early, 

eoou. 


«. 


MATURITY,  mi-tnrerte,  #.  Ripeness, 
completion. 

MAUDLIN,  mawdVlln,  «.  Drank,  fuddled. 

MAUGRE,  miw'gur,  ad.  416.  In  spite  of, 
notwithstanding. 

To  MAUL,  rniwl,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  bruise, 
to  hurt  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner.— See 
Mali. 

MAUL,  mawl,  «•  A  heavy  hammer.  Obso- 
lete. 

MAUND,  mind,*.  214.  A  hand-basket. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Perry  give  the  tonnd  o 
a  In  all  to  this  word.    Dr.  Kenrlck  gives  both  the  a  la 
hard  and  that  in  all,  but  prefers  the  first.— See  Taunt 

To  MAUNDER,  man'dur,  $.  214.  To  gram- 
ble,  to  murmur. 

YS  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this  word  as 
In  Mfaund;  bet  Mr.  Wares  and  Mr.  El phinston,  whose 
opinion  on  this  point  Is  of  the  greatest  weight,  -pro- 
noaace  It  as  I  have  marked  It.— See  Taunt, 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY,  mawn'de,  or 
man'de-faurz'da,  «.  214.  The  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday. 

MAUSOLEUM,  rniw-so-lHrn,  s.fiOS.  A 
pompous  funeral  monument. 

MAW,  maw,  s.  The  stomach  of  anhnaja  > 
the  craw  of  birds. 

MAWKISH,  mawkish, «.  Apt  to  offend  the 
stomach. 

MAWKISHNESS,  mawlLnih-nes,  *.  Apt- 
ness to  cause  loathing. 

MAW-WORM,  maw'wurm,  «.  Gut-worms 
frequently  creep  into  the  stomach,  whence 
they  are  called  Stomach  or  Mawworms. 

MAXILLAR,  mlg-tjIMr,  478.  \ 

MAXILLARY.  makBlUAr-£,477,      $ 
Belonging  to  the  jaw-bone. 

fc^  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  proaaaciation  of 
this  word,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  recur  to 
principles  to  decide  which  is  best.  Dr.  Johnson,  ' 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Vares,  and  Mr.  Bat  day,  accent 
it  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  on  the  atoond: 
and,  notwithstanding  this  majority,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  first  maimer  is  right.  For  though  Maxillary 
and  the  other  similar  words  of  this  termination  are 
of  the  same  number  of  syllables  with  the  Latin  words 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  MaxtUarit,  Cayil- 
larU,  &c.  SOS,  e;  yet  as  oar  language  has  an  aver- 
sion to  the  accent  on  the  a  in  these  termination 
which  have  the  accent  in  the  Latin  words,  518,  it 
seems  agreeable  to  oar  own  analogy  to  place  the  stress 
on  that  syllable  to  which  we  give  a  necoodary  streaa 
in  the  original  word,  and  that  Is  the  first. — See  Aca- 
demy and  MammiUarg. 

MAXIM,  miks'im, «.  An  axiom,  a  general 
principle,  a  leading  truth. 

MAY,  ma.  Auxiliary  verb,  prei.  Might. 
To  be  at  liberty,  to  be  permitted,  to  be  allow- 
ed ;  to  be  possible ;  to  be  by  chance ;  to 
have  power ;  a  word  expressing  desire  or  wish. 

MAY  BE,   ma/be,  ad.  Perhaps. 

MAY,  ma,  «.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year ; 
the  confine  of  spring  and  summer ;  the  early 
or  say  part  of  life. 

To  MAY,  ml,  v.  a.  To  gather  flowers  on 
May  morning. 

MAY-BUG,  ma'bfig, «.  A  chaffer. 

MAY-DAY,  ma'da',  #.  The  first  of  May. 

MAY-FLOWER,  ma'fl&ar, «.  A  plant. 

MAY-FLY,   ma'fll,s.  An  insect. 

MAY-GAME,  mk'game,  t.  Diversion, 
sports,  such  as  are  used  on  the  first  of  May. 

MAY-LILY,  malll-le,  «.  The  same  witl* 
1     Lily  of  the  valkj. 
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MAY-POLE,  mi/pole, «.  Pole  to  be  danced 

round  in  May. 
MAY- WEED,  mewled,  #.    A  species  of 

chamomile. 
MAYOR,  mVfir, *.  418.    The  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  corporation,  who,  in  London  and 
York,  it  called  Lord  Major. 
MAYORALTY,  mA'ur-al-te,  *.    The  office 
of  a  mayor. 

tS  This  word  Is  subject  to  the  mam  corrupt  pro- 
is— cialtoa  uAOwOrmbp ;  that  la,  Mif  It  were  writ- 
teai  Sftitrrff/ffTi 

MAYORESS,  mt/ftr-fc,  #.  The  wife  of  a 
mayor. 

M  AZ  ARD,m4n&rd,t.88.  A  jaw.  A  low  word 

MAZE,  maze,  t.  A  labyrinth,  a  place  of 
perplexity  and  winding  passaget ;  confusion 
of  thought,  uncertainty,  perplexity. 

To  M  AZE,raaze,«.a.To  bewilder;  to  confuse. 

MAZY,  ma'ze ,  a.  Perplexed,  confused. 

ME,  me.  The  oblique  case  of  I. 

MEACOCK,me1c6k,  a.227.  Tame,cowardly. 
Obsolete. 

MEAD,  mede,  s .  227.  A  kind  of  drink  made 
of  water  and  honey. 

MEAD,  mede,  )«.     A  rich 

MEADOW,  m&l'do, 234, 515.  S  pasture 
ground,  from  which  hay  is  made.  , 

MEADOW-SAFFRON,  mMtto-saiturn,  #. 
417.  A  plant. 

MEADOW-SWEET,  mid'do-sweet,  #.  A 
plant* 

MEAGER,  hie'gur,  a.  227, 416.  Lean,  want- 
ing flesh,  starved  ;  poor,  hungry. 

MEAGERNESS,  me'gur-nis,  *.  Leanness, 
want  of  flesh  ;  scantness,  bareness. 

MEAL,  mile, «.  227.  The  act  of  eating  at  a 
certain  time ;  a  repast ;  tlie  flower  or  edible 
part  of  corn. 

To  MEAL,  mele,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle,  to  min- 
gle.   Obsolete. 

MEALMAN,  mele'mln,  s.  88.  One  that 
deals  in  meal.- 

MEALY,  me^e,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  soft 
insipidity  of  meal ;  besprinkled  as  with  meal 

MEALY-MOUTHED,  mele-m&uWd,  a. 
8oft*mouthed,  unable  to  speak  freely. 

MEAN,  mine,  a.  227.  Wanting  dignity,  of 
low  rank  or  birth  ;  low-minded,  base,  despi- 
cable; low  in  the  degree  of  any  property, 
low  in  worth ;  middle,  moderate,  without  ex* 
cess  *,  intervening,  intermediate. 

MEAN,  mene,  $ .  Mediocrity,  middle  rate, 
medium ;  interval,  interim  ;  meantime ;  in- 
strument, measure,  that  which  is  used  in  order 
to  any  end.— By  all  Means,  without  doubt, 
without  hesitation. — By  no  Means,  not  in  any 

*  degree,  not  at  all ;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  for- 
tune, power. — Meantime,  or  Meanwhile,  in 
the  intervening  time. 

To  MEAN,  mene,  t.  n.  To  hare  in  mind,  to 
intend,  to  purpose. 

To  MEAN,  mine,  t>. a.  To  purpose ;  to  in- 
tend, to  hint  covertly. 

MEANDER,  me-aVdur,  $.  08.  Mase,  laby- 
rinth, flex uo us  passage,  serpeutine  winding. 

MEANDROUS,  me-an'drtts,  a.  814.  Wind- 
ing, neiooos. 

MEANING,  mining,  s.  410.  Purpose,  in- 
tention ;  the  sense,  the  thing  ondersrood. 

MEANLY,  mene'le,  ad.  Moderately,  poorly ; 
ungenerously ;  without  respect. 

MEANNESSjmene'ne^.Low  rank, poverty ; 
lowneis  of  mind  ;  sordidness,  niggardliness. 
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MEANT,  men*.  Pret  and  part.  pass,  of  To 

Mean. 
MEASE,  mese,  s.    A  mease  of  herrings  is 

five  hundred. 

MEASLES,  me'zlx, «.  227, 859.  A  kind  of 
eruptive  and  infectious  fever;  a  disease  ef 
swine ;  a  disease  of  trees. 

MEASLED,  me'zl'd,  a.  859.  Infected  with 
the  measles. 

MEASLY,  meUe,  «.  Scabbed  with  the 
measles. 

MEASURABLE.  meWar-a-bl,  a.  Such  as 
may  he  measured;  moderate,  in  small  quantity. 

MEASURABLENESS,  meWur4-bl-nes, 
f.  Quality  of  admitting  to  be  measured. 

MEASURABLY,  meWur-a-ble,  ad.  Mode- 
rately. 

MEASURE,  mezh'&re,  #.  284.  That  by  which 
any  thiee;  Is  measured  ;  the  rale  by  which  any  thing 
Isadjuited  or  proportioned;  proportion,  quantity 
settled ;  a  stated  quantity,  as  a  measure  of  wine ;  tnt- 
sclent  quantity ;  degree ;  proportionate  time,  isusi* 
cal  time ;  motion  harmonically  regulated  ;  modera- 
tion, not  excess ;  limit,  boundary  ;  syllables  metri- 
cally numbered,  metre ;  tune,  proportionate  notes : 
mean  of  action,  mean  to  an  end.— To  have  hard 
Measure,  to  be  hardly  dealt  by. 

To  MEASURE,  mesh/ore,  e.  a.  To  compute 
the  quantity  of  any  thing  by  some  settled  rale;  to  pass 
through,  to  judge  of  extent  by  marching  over ;  to 
adjust,  to  proportion ;  to  mark  out  in  stated  quanti- 
ties ;  to  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

MEASURELESS,  mezh'ur-ies,  a.  Immense, 
immeasurable. 

MEASUREMENT,  miWur-mfat,  s.  Men- 
suration, act  of  measuring. 

MEASURER,  meWur-nr,  s.  08.  One  that 
measures. 

MEAT*  mete,  «.  246.  Flesh  to  be  eaten ; 
food  in  general. 

MEATHE,  merne,  #.  A  kind  of  drink. 

MECHANICAL,  me-kin'ne-kil,  7  a.  Mean, 

MECHANiCK,me-kan'nik,  509.  j*  servile, 
of  mean  occupation  ;  constructed  by  the  laws 
of  mechanicks  ;  skilled  in  mecbanicks. 

MECH  ANICK,  me-kaVnik,  $.  558.  A  ma- 
nufacturer, a  low  workman. 

MECH  A  NICKS,  me-kan'nlks,  $.  Dr.  WalHa 
defines  mechantcka  to  be  the  geometry  of 
motion. 

MECHANICALLY,  me^kan'ne-kal4,  ad. 
According  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

MECHANICALNESS,  me-kan'ne-kai-nia, 
s.  Agreeableuess  to  the  laws  of  mechanism  ; 
meanness. 

MECHANICIAN,  m&-a-n2sh'an,  #.  A  man 
professing  or  studying  the  construction  of 
machines. 

MECHANISM,  meVa-nbm,  s.  Action  ac- 
cording to  mechanick  lawa ;  construction  of 
parts  depending  on  each  other  in  any  com- 
plicated fabrick. 

MECONIUM,  me-ko'ne-um, «.  Expressed 
juice  of  poppy  ;  the  6rst  excrement  of  children. 

MEDAL,  med'dal,  s.  88.  An  ancient  coin ; 
a  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  remark- 
able performance. 

MEDALLICK,  me-dirfik,  a.  609.  Pertain- 
ing to  medals. 

MEDALLION,  me-dil'yun,  s.  11*.  A  large 
antique  stamp  or  medal. 

MEDALLIST,  m&Tdal-ist,*.  A  man  skilled 
or  curious  in  medals. 

To  MEDDLE,  mld'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  have  to 
do  ;  to  interpose,  to  act  in  any  thins  ;  to  inter- 
pose or  intervene  importunely  or  omctoosJv. 
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MEDDLER,  mi^dl-ai,  c  08.    One  wfco 

busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  hat  no 


MEDDLESOME,  mld'dl-f  8m. «.  Lotenaed- 

diSBST. 

Ta  MEDIATE,  me'd£4ta,  e.  *,  01, 534.  To 
interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties ; 
^fr  be  between  two 

To  MEDIATE,  me'de-ate,  e.  a.  To  form  by 

mediation $  to  limit .  by  something  in  the 

middle. 
MEDIATE*  smVtU4ta,  a.  kH.    Inieinosed, 

uUorvening ;  middle*  baiween  two  extremes j 

acting  as  a  means. 
MEDIATELY,  me^-ite-l*:,  erf.    Byase- 

ennsmra  cniistu 

MEDIATION,  mi-de4'nuuii,#.  Interposi- 
tion* uitccventioav  agencj  between  two  pas* 
lias  pouttised  b>  a  common  friend  ;  inierces- 
aiuta.  eiureat  v  tor  another. 

MEDIATOR,  n4-d^k  tSr, a.  6*4.  One  that 
intervenes  between  two  parties ;  an  interces- 
sor, an  entreater  tor  another ;  one  of  the 
ractera  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

MEDIATORIAL,  me-de-i-to'rl-tl, 

MEDIATORY,  tneMe-i-tae-c, 
Belonging  to  a  medtatosv 

tT  T°r  the  •»  »**  Dtmutlekt    Vet 
No.  bit. 

MEDIATOBSHIP.    ne^4<tb-shlp,    t. 

i'ha  once  of  a  mediator* 
MEDIATRIX,  m£-de-atrks,  i.    A  female 

mediator. 
MEDICAL,  niid'i-tfl,  <u  Physical,  relating 

to  tun  art  of  healing, 
MEDICALLY,  med%-kal-e,  •&  PhyaicaUy, 

MEDICAMENT,  mecVe-ki-ment,  t.  Any 
thing  aged  in  henliiig,  generally  topical  appli* 
catjnfls. 

tit  All  oocotthoepists,  but  Bsllef ,  pronounce  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  bet  my 
Judgment  ranch  fails  me  if  the  true  pronanciation 
ought  not  to  be  with  the  accent  oa  the  second,  aa  in 
My  reason  Is.  that  ihb  Is  the  syllable 
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on  which  we  place  the  secondary  accent  la  pronoone- . 
leg:  the  Latin  words  medlcmmenhtm  and  jrredicamm- 
turn  ;  and  h  has  often  been  observed  that  this  ft  our 

Eide  for  accenting  English  words  fbraned  from  the 
ttin  by  dropping  a  syllabic— See  Academm. 

MEWCAMENTAL,  meWL^ka^msWa^  «. 

Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
MEDICAMENTALLY,     meoU-e&meW- 

4r-e,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  medicines 
To  MEDICATE,  med'e-kate,  v.  a.  To  tine- 

ture  or  impregnate  with  any  tiling  medicinal. 
MEDICATION,  meo^-ka'ahon,  #.  The  act 

of  tincturing  or  impregnating  with  medicinal 

ingredients  ;  the  use  of  physick. 

NEDICIN  ABLE,  me-duVani4-M,  a.  Hav- 
ing Uie  power  of  physick. 

■w^^{±B4!a.,!S5 

of  heeluift  hswing  pa  vtical  virtue ;  belonging 

to  physick* 

}fft  Dr-  Johnson  tells  as  that  this,  word  is  now  can- 
atonic  pronoaaced  medlcimak  with,  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  bet  more  properly,  and  more  agree* 
ably  to  the  best  authorities,  medicines'.  If  by  the  best 
sflthoriUt*  Dr.  Johnson  mesne  she  poets,  the  question 
is  decided  ;  bat  I  look  apaa  poetatefbe  the  were*  ae- 
thawttttm  thk\  case,  as,  by  the  very,  rales  of  teem  art, 
a  Ucease  Is  given  them  to  depart  from  the  general 
fToaaacialkm;  and  that  they  often  trail  tbrmsetve* 


of  this  license,  cannot  be  disputed.  Bot  If,  by  more 
properly,  Dr.  Juhnson  allndes  to  the  loag  i  ia  the) 
Latin  eaedJciatu  or  midicinalit,  nothing  can  be  morn 
Lneondaatve*  If  the  word  bo  perfectly  Latin,  at  welt- 
as  English,  we  generally  place  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable  as  In  the  original,  as  acumen,  decorum.  ftc* 
bot  frequently  otherwise,  as  orator,  senator,  ekarmm- 
tei,  &e.  Bat  if  this  Lena  sncentassJon  were  So  be  ear- 
vilely  followed  hi  Late  word*  aagheieon,  we  sboald 
overturn  She  whole  famish  of  oar  pressmeJatioaw 
Thus  doctrinal,  pastoral,  &e.  *Yc.  most  have  the  ac- 
cent oa  the  second  syllable  instead  of  the  first,  and 
nothing  bat  contest on  woefd  ensue*  law  truth  is,  the 
strong  tendency  of  oar  language  Is  to  an  « 
mate  accent,  503  ;  and  it  is  with  rata 
nflaee  ir  lower,  eaeeptlo  words  ef  onr 
tion,  or  where  the  latter  syllables  have  either  an  asv 
stmhlsaa  of  consonants  or  a  diphthong;  yet  even  In 
this  case  we  find  the  antepeunrainnte  accent 
times  prevalt,  ss  aiajeafsi',  amnoMp,  moaUtra 
and  nsiiawfijiism,  twrceieas,  ra  ameer  fans, 
reign,  Ac.  8»  mat,  be aatasaoiina  to  bring  one  pro. 
nanrfsisim  aa4et  the  hum  of  the  Latin  langaage,  wa 
distarb  ana.  pervert  it.  Let  poets,  therefore,  who 
have,  and,  perhaps,  m  same  eases,  ought  to  have,  a 
language  different  from  pi  am,  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
their  set,  aad  while  we  are  read  log  them  let  an  eoa> 
form  to  tbetr  rnles ;  bnt  let  as  not  strive  sgainst  the 
general  current  of  prosaic  pronunciation,  which  ia 
always  right,  aad  which  Is  eawalry  negligent  ef  Use 
peculiar-idea  of  poets  and  the  pedantry  of  ancient 
derivatMB.  The  antepenultimate  accentual  loo  uf  tbtn 
word  is  supported  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keocfeh,  at>. 
Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  w.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Barley, 
Penning,  aad  Enact.  Mr.  Sheridan  atves  both,  and, 
by  pteelag  this  sceeaiaatioa  first,  seems  to  prefer  n>tov 
the  other.— See  Indecorous  *w\  InimoooL 

MEDICINALLY,  n^nlk'ae^l^  Phy- 
sically. 
M8WCINE,  mfcrdc-afci,  a.    Aay  lemeQw 

administered  by  a  physician. 

J^AUoworthotfpiaUteUuthslthUwoTtfKt^eajBC 
ly  proaoaaaed  la  two  syllables,  as  If  wrkteo  sseef* 
cine.  That  so  gross  a  vulgarism  should  gain -groan*} 
In  oar  language  is  aa  imputation  on  oar  national 
taste.  Our  poet*,  who,  when  tortured  for  a  worri, 
often  torture  a  word  to  ease  themselves,  asegeunrafly 
goitty  of  one  part  only  of  the  ennrity  of  Pftfcxoste*  ; 
aad  that  Is,  of  shortening  such  words  as  are  too  long 
for  their  verse ;  and  these  mutilations  too  often  sttd» 
into  oar  prosaic  pronunciation :  but  against  rhhr  abuse 
every  aocarate  speaker  ought  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Nay,  Cowley,  as  Mr.  Hares  TaCorms  ns^ersahea  saron 
esnaiinto  twosyllahiae;  aad  instances  from  Miltoo 
of  this  hind  are  Innumerable. 

M  r.Elphlnston  adouU  the  dlssyltable  prosmnelaHow, 
n  more  agreeable  to  its  Immediate  origin^  the  Preach 


bot,  as  we  preserve  the  i  iu  this  word^Uat 
Latin  stcwacwsAseams  its  moat  autaenticfc  original,  and 
demands  the  sound  of  the  i  in  marfirine  as  mteh  a#  ia 
onilaasis,  mutinous,  and  original^  which  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  sink  In  the  same  manner  ss  the  word  in 
question. 

To  MEDICINE,  mldttkalh,  e.  a.  To  ope- 
rate at  physick.    Not  used. 

MEDJETY,  mt-di'evte,  #•  Middle  state, 
participation  of  tw^extremsi*  hail 

MEDIw^RCTV,  rac^da-ilL'r^ti,  oi  mi*^- 
6k/i^te.a.«M9^S769aw4*  Smafl  de- 
gree, middle  rate,  middle  state;  mndorumMy 
teinperanee. 

To  MEDITATE,  ro^^ekav  a.  a.  Tenting 
to  contttee;  to  think  on,  tv>  rejaoiac  m  site 
mind. 

Te  MKMVAVE,  mest^eian^.sK  To  ttdmrn, 
to  mase,  to  contemplaanw 

MEDITATION,  hwfa^ta'aeAh,  a.  Des*> 
thought,  dose  attention,  cwtwnamlalaon ; 
thought  employed  uputt  sacred  eejetta  \  m  aav 
rieaof  thoughts,  petitioned  by  any  oejeat  or 
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MEDITATIVE,  mSd'e-te-trr,  a.  51?.  Ad- 
dieted  to  meditation  ;  expressing  attention  or 

MEDITEfiRANfiAN^&ld-^tir.rk'oMa, } 

MEI>ITi:RRANEOU8aB^^ terra d^-ub,  f 
a.  Encircled  with  hud  J  inland,  remote  from 
•sue  ocean. 

MEDIUM,  me'de-um,  or  me'je-um,  s.  29 J. 
•  Aay  thing  intervening;  any  thing  used  w  ra- 
tiocination in  order  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  mid- 
dle place  d>  degree-*  the  just  temperature  be- 
tween extremes. 

MEDLAR,  mid'l4r, «.  88.  A  tree ;  the  fruit 
of  that  tree. 

ME2)JLEY,  med'le,  *.  A  mixture,  a  miscel- 
lany, a  mingled  mass. 

MEDLEY,  mld'le,  a.  Mingled,  confused. 

MEDULLAR,  me-duWar,      )«.  Pertaining 

MEDULLARY,  med'ul-lar4,$  to  the  mar- 
raw. 

tST  I  differ  rYom  all  onr  orlfcoepists  ia  the  accentu* 
alum  of  this  word ;  for,  though  they  are  ant  form  here, 
they  dtflvr  so  much  from  each  other  in  similar  words 
as  to  show  they  are  not  very  sure  of  their  principles. 
Hy  reasons  for  accenting  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  are  the  same  as  lor  the  same  accentuation  of 
Maxillary  and  Papillary,  which  see. 

MEED;'{s&d,  s.  246.  Reward, recompense; 
present,  gift. 

MEEK,  meek,  o.  846.  Mild  of  temper,  soft, 

gentle. 
To  ME&KEN,  mee'k'n,  */.  a.  103.  To  make 

meek,  to  soften. 

MEEKLY,  meeii/le,  ad.  Mildly,  gently. 
MEEKNESS,   meek'nis,    t.    Gentleness) 

mildness,  softness  of  temper. 
MRER,  mere,  a.    Simple,  unmixed, — See 

mere, 

MEER,mere,«.  A  lake,  a  boundary.— See 
Mere. 

MEERED,  merM,  «.  S59.  Relating  to  a 
boundary* 

MEET, meet,  o.  Fit,  proper,  qualified.  Now 
rarely  used. 

To  MEET,  meet,  v.  a.  36,  246.  To  come 
face  to  {ace,  to  encounter  ;  to  join  another  in 
the  same  place ;  to  close  one  with  another ;  to 
nod,  to  be  treated  with,  to  light  on;  to  assem- 
ble from  different  parti. 

To  MEET,  meet,  v. ».  To  encounter,  to  close 
ftce  to  face ;  to  encounter  in  hostility ;  to  as- 
semble, to  come  together. — To  Meet  with,  to 
light  on,  to  find  ;  to  join ;  to  encounter,  to  en- 
jeage:  to  advance  half  way ;  to  unite,  to  join. 

MjEETER,  meet'ur,  #.  98.  One  that  accosts 
another.    Not  used. 

MEETING*  netting,  a.  410.  An  assembly, 
a  convention;  a  congress;  a  conventicle,  an 
assembly  of  dissenters ;  conflux,  as  the  meet- 
ing of  two  rivers. 

MEETING-HOUSE,    miedng-hofise,    s. 
Place  where  dissenters  assemble  to  worship.  > 
MEKTLY,  melfle.  ad.  Fitly,  properly. 
MBETNESS,  meitynis,    s.   Fitness,   pro- 

MEGRIH,  megrim, «.  Disorder  of  tho  head. 
MELANCHOUCi^miilln-kai-Ukja.  Dis- 

•adored  with  roetacholy,  muciful,  hypocbou- 

ilsiaeal     little  used. 
IKELANCHOLY,  m*Van-k6l4,  603.  A  dia. 

ease  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redundance 

of  black  bile ;  a  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the 
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mind  is  always  fixed  on  one  object ;  a  gloomy* 

pensive,  rii&coinruted  temper. 
MELANCHOLY,  mel'an-k6l-e,  a.  Gloomy, 

dismal ;  diseased  with  melancholy,  fanciful, 

habitually  dejected.  503,  o. 
MELILOT,  mel'le-lut,  s.  166.    A  plant ;  a 

smlvtt  made  from  it. 
To  MELIORATE,  me'le-o-rate,  r.  a.  534. 

To  rx-tttr,  to  improve.  , 

MELIORATION,  me-le-o-rk'sh&i,  «.  Im- 

piovement.  act  of  bettering. 
MELIORITY,  me-le-dr'e-te,  *.  115.  State  of 

being  better. 
MELLIFEROUS,  m£l-l?f'i3r-us,  a.  Produc- 
tive of  honey.    . 
MELLlFICATION,  mll-le-fe-ka'shua,   #. 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  honey. 
MELLIFLUENCE,  mll-lifflu-ense,  t.   A 

honied  flow,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 
MELLIFLUENT,  mil-llfflu-ent,  1  a.   518. 
MELLIFLUOUS,  me'l-lif'fla-us,  1  Flowing 

with  honey. 
MELLOW,  mel'lo,  a.  327.  Soft  with  ripe* 

ness,  full  ripe;  soft  in  sound ;  soft,  unctuous  ; 

drunk,  melted  down  with  drink. 
To  MELLOW,  mello,  t>.  a.    To  ripen,  to 

manure ;  to  soften.    . 
To  MELLOW,  mft'lo, «.  a.  To  be  matured, 

to  ripen. 
MELLOWNESS,  m&ltaeV  *•  Ripeness, 

softness  by  maturity. 
MELODIOUS,    me-lo'de-is,    or  me-lo'je- 

ub,  a*  293,  294,  376\     Musical,  harmo* 

"Sous. 
MELODIOUSLY,  me-lo'de-is-le,  ad.  Mu- 

sically,  harmoniously. 
MELODIOUSNESS,   me-lo'de-us-nis,    s 

Hwmoniousnets,  musicalness, 
MELODY,  mello^de,  «.   Musicfe*  harmony 

of  sound. 
MELON,  mellom  $.   166.    A  plant ;   the 

fruit* 
To  MELT,  mSlt,  e.  a.  To  dissolve,  to  make 

liquid,  commonly  by  heat ;  to  soften  to  love 

or  tenderness  ;  to  waste  away. 
To  MELT,  melt,  v.  n.  To  become  liquid,  to 

dissolve ;  to  be  softened  to  pity  or  any  gentle 

passion ;  to  be  subdued  by  affliction. 
MELTER,  melfur,  s.  98.   One  that  melts 

metals. 
MELTINGLY,  melting-it,  ad.  Like  some. 

thing  melting. 
MELWEL,  mel'wel,  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 
MEMBER,  .meWbur,  s.  96.  A  limb,  a  part 

appendant  to  the  body ;  a  part  of  a  discourse 

or  period,  a  head,  a  clause ;  any  part  of  an  In- 
tegral ;  one  of  a  community. 

MEMBRANE,  mim'braae,,f.  91.  A  mem- 
brane is  a  wet)  of  several  sorts  of  .fibres  inter- 

•  woven  together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  some  darts. 

MEMBRANACEOUS,  menvtoa-na'shis, 
36?; 

MEMBRANEOUS,  raeWbra'ne-ua, 

MEMBRANOUSj  mem  bran-us, 
a.  Consisting  of  membranes. 

MEMENTO,  m±-men'te,  s.  A  memorial  no- 
tice, a  hint  to  awaken  the  memory. 

MEMOIR,  me-mob*4,  or  mem'wir,  #.  An  ac- 
couut  of  transactions  familiarly  written ;  ac- 
count of  any  thing. 

C  e 


MEN 


MER 


tf  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  All  88,  f*t  81— me  98,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  168,  move  164, 


ty  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pro 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailey, 
Buchanan,  Fanning,  and  Parry,  have  marked  it. 
gome  speakers  have  endeavoured  to  pronounce  It 
with  the  accent  on  the  first,  as  we  find  it  marked  in 
Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Entick:  but  this  is  an 
innovation  Unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  our  pronuncia- 
tion; which,  in  dissyllables  having  a  diphthong  in  the 
last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  accent  on  that  syllable 
as  much  as  in  devoir,  which  we  find  accented  on  the 
last  by  all  our  orthoepists  without  exception. 

MEMORABLE,  mim'mur-a-bl,  a.  Worthy 

of  memory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
MEMORABLY,  mim'mur-i-ble,  ad.   In  a 

manner  worth  v  of  memory.  a 

MEMORANDUM,  mim-mo-ra*dftm,  «.  A 

note  to  help  the  memorv. 
MEMORIAL,  me-mo'ri-al,  a.  Preservative 

of  memory  ;  contained  in  memory. 
MEMORIAL,  me-mo're-al,  a.  A  monument, 

something  to  preserve  memory  ;  a  written  act 

containing  a  claim,  remonstrance,  or  petition. 
MEMORIALIST,  me-mo're-al-lst,  t.   One 

who  writes  memorials. 
To  MEMORIZE,  m6m'o-rtse,«.a.To  record, 

to  commit  to  memory  by  writing. 
MEMORY,  mim'mur-e,  s.  557.  The  power 

of  retaining  or  recollecting  things  past,  reten- 
tion, recollection. 
MEN,  min.  The  plural  of  man. 
To  MENACE,  m$n'nase,i>.a.91.  To  threaten, 

to  threat 

MENACE,  min^ase,  #.  91.  A  threat 

MENACER,  men'nas-for,  *.  98.  A  threat- 
ener,  one  that  threats. 

MENAGE,  me-nizhe',  #.    A  collection  of 

'    animals. 

YJ  This  word  is  perfectly  French ;  nor  can  we  ex- 
press their  soft  g  any  other  way  than  by  xhe. 

MENAGOGUE,  mini-gig,  «.  838.  A  me- 
dicine that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  metises. 

To  MEND,  mind,«.a.  To  repair  from  breach 
or  decay;  to  correct;  to  advance;  to  im- 
prove. 

To  MEND,  mind,  «.  n.  To  grow  better,  to 
advance  in  any  good. 

MEND  ABLE,  min'da-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of 
being  mended. 

MENDACITY,  min-daVse-te,  t.  Falsehood. 

MENDER,  mind'or,  «.  98.  One  who  makes 
any  change  for  the  better. 
.  MENDICANT,  min'de-kant,  a.   Begging, 
poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

MENDICANT,  min'de-kant,  «.  A  beggar, 
one  of  some  begging  fraternity. 

To  MENDICATE,  meVde-kite,  e.  «.  To 
beg,  to  ask  alms.  _.,.,- 

MENDICITY,  min-dlVse-te,  $.  The  life  of 

a  beggar.  , 

MENDS,  minds.  For  Amends.    Not  used. 

MENIAL,  me'ne-al,  a.  11*.  Belonging  to 
the*  retinae  or  train  of  servant!.  i 

MENINGES,  me-nln'jis,  «.  The  meninges  I 
are  the  two  membranes   that   envelop    the  ' 
brain,  which  are  called  the  pia  mater  and  dura 
mater.  ,      .     %    .  A 

MENOLOGV,  me-n6Tlo-je,  «.  518.  A  regis- 
ter of  months. 

MENSAL,  niinfcal,  a.    Belonging  to  the 

MENSTRUAL,  m*Wstru4l,  o.  Monthly, 
lasting  a  month ;  pertaining  to  a  menstruum.    I 
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MENSTRUOUS,  mens'stru-ns,.  a.  Having 
the  catamenia.  . 

MENSTRUUM,  mins'stru-ftm^.  All  liquors 
are  called  Memtraoms  which  are  used  as  dis- 
solvents, or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingre- 
dients by  infosion  or  decoction. 

MENSURABILITY,  min-shu-r4-bll'e-te,  t. 
Capacity  of  being  measured. 

MENSURABLE,  min'sho-ri-bl,  a.  Measur- 
able, that  may  be  measured. 

MENSURAL,  men'shu-ral, «.  88.  Relating 
to  measure.  _ 

To  MENSURATE,  meVshu-rate.  e.  a.  To 
measure,  to  take  the  dimension  off  any  thing. 

MENSURATION,  min-sho-ra'shun, «.  The 
art  or  practice  of  measuring,  result  of  mea- 
suring. *     .    - 

MENTAL,  mint'al,  a.  88.  Intellectual,  ex- 
isting in  the  mind. 

MENTALLY,  mint'tal-e,od\  Intellectually, 
in  the  mind ;  not  practically,  but  in  thought 
or  meditation. 

MENTION,  min'shun,  «.  Oral  or  written 
expression,  or  recital  of  any  thing. 

To  MENTION,  min'shfin,  v.  o.  To  write  or 
express  in  words  or  writing. 

M^PHITICAL,me-rit/e-k4l,a.m-savouredf 
stinking. 

MERACIOUS,  me-ra'shus,  a.  292.  Strong, 

MERCANTANT,  meVkan-tint,  «.  A  fo- 
reigner, or  foreign  trade.    Not  used. 

MERCANTILE,  nieVkan-tft,  a.  145.  Trad- 
ing commercial.  _ 

MERCENARINESS,  ntiHse-na-re-nes,  *. 
Venality,  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 

MERCENARY,  meVse-na-re,  a.  512.  Venal. 
hired,  sold  for  money. 

MERCENARY,  mir*se-nl-rt, «.  A  hirelinf, 
one  retained  or  serving  for  pay. 

MERCER,  meVsur,  «.  98.    One  who  sells  . 

MERCERY,  meVsur-e,  «.  555.    Trade  of 

mercers,  dealing  in  silks. 
MERCHANDISE,  mir'tshan-dlze, «.  Traf. 

fick,  commerce,  trade ;  wares,  any  thing  to  bo 

bought  or  sold. 
To  MERCHANDISE,  meVtshan-dtee,  «.  a. 

To  trade,  to  traffick,  to  exercise  commerce. 
MERCHANT,  miftshant, «.  352.  One  who 

tramcks  to  remote  countries. 


vy  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  «,  In  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  like  the  a  in  march  j  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  this  was  the  general 
pronunciation ;  bnt  since  that  time  the  sound  of  a  ha* 
been  gradually  wearing  away;  and  the  sound  of  e  U 
so  rally  established,  that  the  former  Is  now  become 
cross  and  vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be  beard  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.    It  it  highly  probable 
that,  however  coarse  this  sound  of  e  may  now  sees*. 
It  was  onee  not  only  the  common  pronunciation,  bet 
the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.    We  still  find  that  the 
vowel  *  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  ainka 
into  a  broader  souud  by  taking  the  short  sound  of  «. 
which  Is  really  the  short  aouodof  a  slender  a,  as  sir 
gin,  virtue,  *c ;  and  it  is  a  similar  alteration  which 
takes  place  In  the  e  before  r,  followed  by  ■*•*«■' 
consonant,  in  clerk,  eergeani,  *>*>*?»  **-  ^J?  «**» 
vowel  falls  into  the  broader  sound  of  the  Italian  sk 
Sermon,  service,  vermin,  fcc.  are  still  pronoun ccd by 
the  vulg»r  as  if  written  Jtfrusois,  sarvtco,  varment, 
&c. ;  and  this  was  probably  the  ancient  manner  of 
pronouncing  every  e  in  the  same  situation.    This  aaa- 
iocy  ia  now  totally  exploded ;  and,  except  tkrk,  eer* 
tcaut,  and  a  few  proper  names,  we  have  scarcely  ass* 
other  word  iu  the  language  where  the  e  has  not  Ha 
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tree  sound.  Bat  Instead  of  saying,  with  Mr.  Nsres, 
that  mercAont  has  returned  to  the  proper  sound  of  e, 
we  may  with  greater  probability  assert  that  this  and 
every  other  word  of  the  same  form  have  acquired  a 
sound  of  e,  which  they  never  had  before ;  and  which, 
thong*,  a  feebier  and  a  shorter  sound,  conduces  to  the 
simplicity  and  regularity  of  our  pronunciation.  Dr. 
Kenrick  concurs  in  my  opinion,  that  pronouncing  the 
« In  this  word  like  a  is  vulgar ;  and  every  other  or- 
thoepist,  who  gives  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  marks  it 
as  I  have  done. 

MERCHANTLY,  roeVtshlnt-le, 
MERCHANTLIKE,  mlrtsbint-llke, 

Like  a  merchant. 
MERCHANT-MAN  roeVtshant-man,  *.  88. 

A  ship  of  trade. 
MERCHANTABLE,  miVtshant4-bl,  a.  Fit 

to  be  bought  or  sold. 
MERCIFUL,  meVse-fui,  a.  Compassionate, 

tender,  unwilling  to  punish,  willing  to  pity 

and  spare.  _         m 

MERCIFULLY,  m  eVse-fll-le,  ad.  Tenderly, 

MERCIFULNESS,  meVse-fnl-neB,  «.   Ten- 

denies*,  willingness  to  spare. 
MERCILESS,  meVse-les,  a.  Void  of  mercy, 

pitiless,  hard-hearted. 
MERCILESSLY,  meVte-les-le,  ad.     In  a 

manner  void- of  pity. 
MERClLESSNESS,  meVse-les-nls,  $.  Want 

MERCURIAL,mir-ko're-il,a.Formed  under 

the  influence  of  mercury,  active,  sprightly ; 

consisting  of  quicksilver. 
MERCURIFICATION,    mlr-ko-re-fe-ka'- 

shun,  a.  The  act  of  mixing  any  thing  with 

quicksilver. 
MERCURY,  mirta-re,  s.    The  chymisf  s 

name  for  quicksilver j  sprightly  qualities ;  a 

planet;  a  newspaper. 

MERCY,  meVse,  *.  95.  Tenderness,  cle- 
mency, on  willingness  to  punish ;  pardon ;  dis- 
cretion, power  of  acting  at  pleasure. 

%y  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  word  as  if  spelled 
marcy;  many  above  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  as  if 
written  mwrcy ;  but  there  is  a  delicate  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  true  sound  of  e,  which 
must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

MERCY-SEAT,jneVse-sete,f.  The  covering 

of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables 

of  the  law  were  deposited. 
MERE,  mere,  o.  That  or  this  only,  such  and 

nothing  else,  this  only. 
MERE,  mere,  $.  A  pool,  commonly  a  large 

pool  or  lake  ;  a  boundary. 
MERELY,  mere'le,  ad.  Simply,  only. 
MERETRICIOUS,      mer-re-trish'&s,.     a. 

Whorisli,  such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes, 

alluring  by  false  show. 
MERETRICIOUSLY,     meWe-trlshfa-le, 

ad.  Whorishly. 

MERETRICIOUSNESS,  mir-re-trish'is- 
als,  t.  Allurements  of  strumpets. 

MERIDIAN,  me-rfd'e-in,  or  me-rfoTje-tn,  «, 
f93, 994,576.  Noon,  mid-day ;  the  line  drawn 
from  north  to  south  which  the  sun  crosses  at 
noon ;  the  particular  place  or  state  of  any 
thing ;  the  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 

MERIDIAN,  meMld'e-tn,  a.  At  the  point 
of  noonj  extended  from  north  to  tooth;  raised 
to  the  highest  point. 

MERIDIONAL,  mkrld'e-o-naV.  Southern 
southerly,  having  a  southern  aspect. 
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MERIDIONALITY,  me-rid-e-o-nal'e-te,  #. 
293.  Position  in  the  south. 

MERIDIONALLY,  me-rid'e-o-nal-le,  ad. 
With  a  southern  aspect. 

MERIT,  meVit,  a.  Desert,  excellence  de- 
serving honour  or  reward ;  reward  deserved  ; 
claim,  right. 

To  MERIT,  meVlt,  t.  a.  To  deserve,  to  have 
a  right  to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  de- 
serve, to  earn. 

MERITORIOUS,  mir-re-t&fre-Qs,a.  Deserv- 
ing of  reward,  high  in  desert. 

MERITORIOUSLY,  mer-re-to're-ns-le,  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  reward. 

MERITORIOUSNESS,mir-re-to're-ns-ne*, 
s.  The  state  of  deserving  well. 

MERLIN,  mirth),  «.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

MERMAID,  meVmkde,  s.  A  sea  woman. 

£3»  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  frequently  pro. 
nounced  like  the  noun  mare ;  but  this  is  a  vulgarism 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

MERRILY,  meVre-le,ad.  Gayty,  cheerfully, 
with  mirth. 

MERRIMAKE,  meVre-make,  «.  A  festival, 
a  meeting  for  mirth. 

To  MERRIMAKE,  meVre-make,  v.  a.  To 
feast,  to  be  jovial. 

MERRIMENT,  meVre-mint,  #.  Mirth,  gay- 
ety,  laughter. 

MERRINESS,  meVre-nis,  s.  Mirth,  merry 
disposition. 

MERRY,meVre,a.  Laughing,  loudly  cheer- 
ful j  gay  of  heart ;  causing  laughter j  pro- 
sperous; to  make  merry,  to  junket,  to  be 

jo»i*l-  ,     ,  ^        ,* 

MERRY-ANDREW,  mlr-re-in'droo,  *.  A 

buffoon,  a  jack-pudding. 

MERRYTHOUGHT,  mer're-ttawt,  «.  A 
forked  bone  in  the  body  of  fowls. 

MERSION,  meVshun,  s.  The  act  of  sink- 
ing. 

MESEEMS,  me-seemz',  imp.  verb.  I  think, 
it  appears  to  me. 

MESENTERY,  meVzln-tir-e,  «.  That 
round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. — See 
Liauery. 

MESENTERIC*!.  mez-zln-teVrlk,  a.  509. 
Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

MESERAICK,  mez-zer-k/ik,  a.  509.  Be- 
longing  to  the  mesentery. 

MESH,  mesh,  «.  The  space  between  the 
threads  of  a  net. 

To  MESH,  m&h,  «.  a.  To  catch  in  ^  ftet>  to 
insnare. 

MESHY,  mlsh'e,  a.  B^eiilated,  of  net- 
work. 

MESLIN,  mes^,,.  Mixed  oorn,  as  wheat 
and  rye. 

MESS,  ftls,  «.  A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food 
sent  to  table  together ;  a  particular  set  who 
eat  together. 

To  MESS,  mes,  v.  n.  To  eat,  to  feed  to- 
gether. 

MESSAGE,  mis'sldja,  s,  90,  An  errand, 
any  thing  committed  to  another  to  be  told  to 
a  third. 

MESSENGER,  meVsln-jur. «.  98.  One  who 
carries  an  errand ;  one  who  brings  an  account 
or  foretoken  of  any  thing. 

MESSIAH,  mJs-sl'A,  s.  The  Anointed,  the 
Christ, 
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MESSIEURS,  mesh'shoorz,  or  meah-shoorz', 

French.  Sirs,  gentlemen. 


MESSMATE,  miB'mate, *.  One  of  a  set  who 

roess  together. 
MESSUAGE,  meVswidje,  «.    The  house 

and  ground  set  apart  for  household  uses. 
MESYMNICUM,  me-slm'ne-cum,  «.   A  re- 

{>etition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza ;  a  kind  of 
mrden.  » 

MET,  mlt.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  Meet.  77. 

MET  A  BASIS,  me-tab'a-sfe,  s.  50S.   In  rhe- 
toric*, a  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes  from 
one  thing  to  another. 
METABOLA,me-taVbo-lft,s.  In  medicine, 

a  change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 
METACARPUS,  met-ta-kaVpus,  #.  In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  arm  made  op  of  four 
bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fingers. 
METACHRONISM,  me-tak'ro-nizm,  $ .  An 

errour  in  the  computation  of  time. 
METAORAMMATISMjmfit-a-grtm'a-tfem, 
s.  An  anagram uiatic  transposition  of  letters, 
so  as  to  form  another  word  ;  as  out  of  the  let- 
ters of  Addison  may  be  formed  Siddona. 
METAL,  mlt'tl,  *.  A  hard  compact  body, 
malleable  and  capable  of  fusion.  The  metals 
arc  si*  in  number  ;— First,  gold ;  second,  sil- 
ver ;  third,  copper ;  fourth,  tin ;  fifth,  iron  ; 
and  sixth,  lead*  Some  have  added  mercury 
or  quicksilver  to  the  number  of  metals  ;  but 
as  it  wants  malleability,  the  criterion  of  metals, 
it  is  more  properly  ranked  among  the.  semi- 
metals.    Courage,  spirit. 

yy  As  (he  metaphorical  sense  of  this  word,  couragt 
aad  spirit,  has  passed  into  a  different  orthography, 
mettle;  so  the  orthography  of  this  sense  has  corrupt- 
ed the  pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  and  made 
it  perfectly  similar  to  the  metaphorical  one.  It  Is  al- 
most  the  only  instance  in  the  language  where  al  Is  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner,  and  the  impropriety  Is  so 
striking  as  to  encourage  an  accurate  speaker  to  restore 
the  a  to  Its  sound,  as  heard  in  medal.— See  Spittal. 

METALEPSIS,  mfc-tA-leVsHi,  «.    A  con- 
tinuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations. 
METALLICAL,  me-talle-kaJ,    7  a.   Par- 
METALLICK,  me-taTlik,  509.   J  taking  of 
metal,  containing  metal,  consisting  of  metaL 

METALLIFEROUS,  mit-til-ilff&r-ua,   a. 

Producing  metals. 
METALLINE,  meVtal-line,  a.  Impregnated 

with  metal ;  consisting  of  metal. 
~  13*  Mr.Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash.  and  Bailey, 
accent  the  second  syllable  of  this  word ;  bat  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fen- 
ning,  and  En  tick,  the  first.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
bounce  the  latter  mode  the  more  correct;  first,  as  It 
b  a  simple  in  our  language,  and,  having  three  sylla- 
bles, reaaires  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  not- 
withstanding the  double  I  (see  Medicinal).  In  the 
next  place,  though  there  is  no  metaJUnm  in  Latin,  it 
ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of  words  of  that  termina- 
tion derived  from  Latin,  as,  CrfstatUmu,  Strventi. 
jssm,  Ace.  which,  when  anglicised,  lose  the  last  syllable, 
and  remove  the  accent  to  the  frt<r-8ee  Academy. 
For  the  t  in  the  last  syllable,  see  Principles,  Uos. 
HB,140. 

METALLIST,  mif  tal-list,  #.  A  worker  of 
metals,  one  skilled  in  metals.  •         ' 

METALLOGRAPHY,  met-t&-l6g'gra-fV. 
518.  An  account  of  metals.  ' 

METALLURGIST,  meftil-lojr-jkt,  «.  A 
worker  of  metals.  M     „     _ 

METALLUstGY,  mef  til-lrjr-je,  $.  Th*  art 


of  working  metals,  or  separating  them  from 

their  ore. 

&  This  word  is  accented  three  different  way*  by 
different  orthoepies.    Dr.Johnson,  Barclay,  Fen  ning, 
and  Perry,  accent  it  on  the  second  syllabi*;  SterWuun, 
Bachanau,  and  Bailey,   on  the  third;    Ash,  Scott 
Kares,  aud  En  tick,  on  the  lint;  and  Kenrick  on  the 
first  and  third.    Tbe  accent  on  the  first  seems  to  turn 
the  most  correct.     Bailey  derives  this  word  from  tbe 
Greek  fifroX-XoufyJa ;  and  words  of  this  form,  tinon 
dropping  a  sellable  when  anglicised,  remove  the  ac- 
cent higher,  as  philosophy,  philology,  otc.  from  M«n- 
&sla, dtMkoyia*    The  accent  ibus removed,  in  encUtical 
terminations  513,  generally  falls  upon  tbe  antepenul- 
timate pliable,  unless  in  the  two  succeeding  syllables 
there  are  uncomblnable  consonants,  as,  chiromancy, 
oligarchy  ;  and  in  tbls  case,  for  the  ease  of  pronun- 
ciation, tbe  accent  generally  rises  to  the  next  syllable, 
which  throws  a  secondary  or  alternate  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  and  by  this  means  gives  the  organs  a 
greater  force  to  pronounce  the  uncomblnable  conso- 
nants than  if  they  immediately  followed  the  principal 
stress.— See  Principles,  Nos.  517,  519. 

To  METAMORPHOSE^nlt-ti-mor'(ft»,e^t. 

To  cltanee  the  form  of  any  thing. 
METAMORPHOSIS,  mit-ta-mcVfo-rfs,  a. 

520.  Transformation,  change  of  shape. 
METAPHOR,  mitti-fdr,  «.  166.    The  ap- 
plication of  a  word  to  an  use  to  which,  in  its 
original  import,  it  cannot  be  put ;  a  metaphor' 
is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word. 
METAPHORICAL,  rngt-ta-foYe-kal,  > 
METAPHORICK,  mit-ti-forlk,  $  * 

506.  Not  literal,  not  according  to  the  priroK 
tive  meaning  of  the  word,  figurative. 
METAPHRASE,  mgtfta-fraze.  s.  A  mere 
verbal  translation  from  one  language  into 
another. 
METAPHRAST,  m£Vt*-fraat,  «.  A  literal 
translator,  one  who  translates  word  for  word 
from  one  language  into  another. 

METAPHYSICAL,  mSt-tA-fia'e-kal,   )   m 

METAPHY8ICK,  mlt-tl-f folk,  524.  \  *' 
Versed  in  metaphysicks,  relating  to  metaphy- 
sicks ;  in  Shakespeare  it  means  supernatural 
or  preternatural* 

METAPHYSICKS,  meVtatffe-ika,  t.  On- 
tologv,  the  doctrine  of  the  general  affection* 
of  beings. 

METASTASIS,  me-tlfl't4-sis,  $.  520,  Trans- 
lation or  removal. 

METATARSAL,  m£t4-taVaai,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  metatarsus. 

METATARSUS,  me*4-tir'«4fl,  $ .  The  mid. 
die  of  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of  fire  small 
bones  connected  to  those  of  the  first  part  of 
the  foot 

METATHESIS,  me-tsU»'e-ife,  a.  520.  A 
transposition. 

To  METE,  mete,  «.  a*  To  meaajue,  to  re- 
duce to  measure. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  me-temp-se-ko'A, 
s.  5(0.  The  transmigration  of  souls  from  b#dy 
to  body. 

METEOR,  msVta-ur,  or  me'take-ir,  #.  26$. 
Any  bodies  in  the  ok  or  sky  that  are  of  a  fi)ox 
or  transitory  nature.  .    .    * 

METEOROLOGICAL,  me-te'o-ro-144'jl- 
kftl,  a.  518.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
meteors.  '      ' 

METEOROLOGIST,  me-te-o-r©no-jist,  #. 
A  man  skilled  In  meteors,  or  studious  of 
them. 

METEOROLOGY,  me-te-o-rflllo-ji,  t  1>s> 
doctrine  of  meteors 
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METEOROUS,  me-te^o-rus,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  meteor. 

METER,  me'tur,  #.,96.  A  measurer. 

METHEGLIN,  me-tteglfa*  *•  Drink  made 
of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 

METHINK8,  mk-thkk*',rerb.  imp.  I  think, 
ft  items  to  me.    „ 

METHOD,  m&Js'nd,  t.  166.  The  placing  of 
several  things,  or  performing  several  opera- 
tions, in  the  most  convenient  order. 

METHODICAL,  me-rAdd'e-kal,  a.  Ranged 
or  proceeding  in  doe  or  just  order. 

METHODICALLY,  me-<A6,d'e-kal-e,  ad. 
According  to  method  and  order. 

To  METHODISE,  meWo-dis*,  v.  o.  To  re- 
gulate, to  dispose  in  order. 

METHODIST,  m&Vo-dfet,  f .  This  word  an- 
ciently signified  a  physician  who  practised  by 
theory.  One  of  a  new  kind  of  Puritans  lately 
arisen,  so  called  from  their  profession  to  live 
by  rales,  and  in  constant  method. 

METHOUGHT,  me-tAawf.  The  pret  of 
Methinks. 

HEXONYMICAL,  uft-to-nim'me-kal,  a. 
Pat  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

METONYMICALLY^net-to-nlm'm^k4l4, 
ad.  By  metonymy,  not  literally. 

METONYMY,  me-tftn'e-ml,  or  met'o-nlm-i, 
#.  A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word  is 
pot  for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the  materi- 
ate— He  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword. 

tT  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  acceot- 
UgCUs  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  !•  hard  to 
say  which  preponderates.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr  Kenriek, 
Br.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  are  for 
the  ant;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Barclay,  Entick,  and  Gibbons,  the 
anther  of  the  Rhetoric*,  for  the  last.  In  this  ease  the 
ear  asd  analogy  ought  to  decide.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
me  accent  on  the  first  syllable  was  tbe  ancient  mode 
Of  sronottneing  this  word,  a«  we  find  it  so  accented  in 
almost  all  tbe  systems  of  Rhetorick  published  «everal 
years  ago  for  the  use  of  schools :  and  as  these  words 
from  the  Greek  were  generally  pronounced  In  the 
Latin  manner,  that  is,  tbe  accent  on  tho  antepenulti- 
mate in  Metortynda,  and  not  on  the  penultimate,  as 
la  awMawad**  the  secondary  accent  naturally  felt  on 
me  first  syllable,  which  is  naturally  become  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  English  Metvnymy,  90S.— See  Academy. 
But  that  the  ear  is  pleased  with  the  antepenultimate 
accent  cannot  be  doubted;  and  that  this  word  has  as 
great  a  right  to  that  accent  as  Upothfmy,  homonym*, 
Misswfvjy,  *e.  is  unquestionable.  Besides,  the  endi- 
tlcal  accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  that,  without  evident  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
It  ought  always  to  be  preferred.— See  Principles, 
No*.  513, 318,  519- 

METOPOSCOPY,  rait-to-pds'ko-pey.  616. 

The  study  of  physiognomy. 
METRE,  me'tex.t.  416.  Speech  confined  to 

a  certain  number  and  harmonica  disposition 
•    of  syllables. 
METRICAL,  mSt'tre-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 

metre  or  numbers.  " 

METROPOLIS,  me-tr6p'po-tis, «.  518.  Tbe 

mother  city,  the  chief  city  of  any  country  or 

district. 
METROPOLITAN,  mit-tro-poTle-tin,   *. 

A  bishop  of  the  mother  church,    an  arch- 

METROPOLTTAN,  mlt-tro-poWe-tan,  a. 
Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 

METTLE,  meYtl,  $.  406.    Spirit,  sprigbtlU 
ness,  courage.— oee  Metal. 

METTLED,  mit'Q'd,  a.  M9.  Sprightly,  cou- 
rageous. 
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METTLESOME,  mel'tl-siin,  a.  Sprightly, 

lively,  brisk. 
METTLESOMELY,  mittl-sum-Ie  ad. With 

sprigbtliness. 
MEW,  ma,  $ .  A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place 

where  a  thing  is  confined  j  cry  of  a  cat ;  a 

sea- fowl. 
To  MEWL,  male,  r.  n.  To  squall  as  a  child. 
MEZEREON,m£-ze're-un,s.l66.  A  species 

of  spurge  laurel. 
M  EZZOTINTO,  mlt-so-tlnUo,  $    A  kind  of 

f raving. 
ASM,  mi'Aam,  $.  MUfM,  Greek.    A  par- 
ticle or  atom,  supposed  to  arise  from  distem- 
pered, putrefying,  or  poisonous  bodies. 

Y3T  The-  plural  of  this  word  In  plain  Knglishls  mlatnts; 
if  we  choose  to  be  learned,  and  use  the  Greek  slnga* 
lar  miasma,  we  must  make  the  plural  miasmata.— 
See  Stamttui. 

MICE,mise,  *.  The  plural  of  Mouse. 

MICHAELMAS,  mik'ke'l-mus,  t.  201.  The 

feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  celebrated  on 

the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  88. 
To  MICHE,  mltsh,  v.  a,  To  be  secret  or 

covered. 
MICHER,  ndtsh'ar, ».  A  lazy  loiterer,  who 

sculks  about  hi  corners  and  by-places 5  bedge- 

creeper. 

¥J  This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, are  in  Ireland  pronounced  with  tbe  short  i,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
If  it  Is  not  in  England  pronounced  with  the  long  I,  as 
mute  ugiccADle  to  the  orthography.  There  is  a  cha- 
racter in  the  farce  of  the  8tage  Coach,  written  by  Far* 
qohar,  called  Micher,  and  this  1  recollect  to  have 
beard  with  the  <  pronounced  long. 

MICKLE,mik/kl,  a.  406.  Much,  great.  Ob- 
solete. ,     _     . 

MICROCOSM,  ml'kro-k6zm,  #.  The  little 
world.    Man  is  so  called. 

MICROGRAPHY,  rol-kr6g'r4-fe,  «.  129. 
The  description  of  the  parts  of  such  very 
small  objects  as  are  discernible  only  with  a 
microscope. 

£3*  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  cross  the  general  line 
of  pronunciation,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  first 
syllable,  cannot  be  conceived,  especially  as  he  has  ac- 
eentedilfterowieferproperly.— See  Principles, N0.M8. 

MICROSCOPE,  mi'kro-skope,  *.  An  optick 
instrument  for  viewing  small  objects. 

MICROMETER,  mi-krdm'me-tfir,  *.  129, 
518.  An  instrument  contrived  'to  measure 
small  spaces. 

MICROSCOPICAL,  rol-kro-skop'e-kal,    \ 

MICROSCOPICK,  ml-kro.8k6p'plk,509,  J 
a.  Made  by  a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a  mi- 
croscope ;  resembling  a  microscope. 

MID,  mid,  a.  Middle,  equally  between  two 
extremes  \  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 

MID-COURSE,  mld'korse,  $.  Middle  of  the 

MID-DAY,  mMda, «.  Noon. 

MIDDLE,  mitral*  a.  405.  Equally  distant 
from  the  two  extremes ;  intermediate,  inter- 
vening.—Middle  finger,  the  long  finger- 

MIDDLE,  mld'dl,  *.  Part  equally  distant 
from  two  extremities ;  the  time  that  passes,  or 
events  that  happen  between  the  beginning  and 
end.  .         , 

MIDDLE-AGED,  mld'dl-idj'd,  4.  U9. 
Placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

MIDDLEMOST,  mld'dl-most,  a.  Being  hi 
the  middle. 
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MIDDLING,  mldllng,  a.  410.   Of  middle 

rank ;  of  moderate  sise  ;  having  moderate  qua- 
lities of  any  kind. 

MIDLAND,  midland,  a.  88.  That  which  is 
remote  from  the  coast j  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,  mediterranean. 

MIDGE,  mldje,  5.  A  small  fly. 

MID-HEAVEN,  mid'heVn,  t.  The  middle 
of  the  sky. 

MIDLEG,  mfdleg,  *.  Middle  of  the  leg. 

MIDMOST,  mid'most,  a.  The  middle. 

MIDNIGHT,  mid'nite,s.The  depth  of  night, 
twelve  at  night. 

MIDRIFF,  mld'drlf,  «.  The  diaphragm. 

MID- SEA,  mid'se,  «.  The  Mediterranean 
sea. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  mld'ship-mtn,  $.  88.  The 
lowest  officer  on  board  a  ship. 

MIDST,  midst,  s.  Middle. 

MIDST,  midst,  a.  Midmost,  being  in  the 
middle. 

MIDSTREAM,  mid'streme,  «.  Middle  of 
the  streuni. 

MIDSUMMER,  mld'sum-mur,  «.  The  sum- 
mer solstice. 

MIDWAY,  mfd'wa,  s.  The  part  of  the  way 
equally  distant  from  the  beginning  and  end. 

MIDWAY,  mid'wa,  a.  Middle  between  two 
places. 

MIDWAY,  mfd'wa,  ad.  In  the  middle  of 
the  passage. 

MIDWIFE,  mld'wlfe. «.  144.  A  woman  who 
assists  women  in  childbirth. 

MIDWIFERY,  mid'wif-re,  f.  144.  Assist- 
ance given  at  childbirth ;  act  of  production  \ 
trade  of  a  midwife. 

£?  Though  the  i  is  long  In  Midwife,  It  is  always 
short  in  its  derivative  Midwifery,  and  the  compound 
Man-mktw{/€. 

MIDWINTER,  mfd'wm-tur,  #.  The  winter 
solstice. 

MIEN,  mene,  «.  Air,  look,  manner. 

MIGHT,  mite,  998.  The  pret  of  May. 

MIGHT,  mite,  *.  Power,  strength,  force. 

MIGHTILY,  ml'te-le,  ad.  Powerfully,  effi- 
caciously ;  vehemently,  vigorously ;  in  a  great 


degree,  very  much. 

MIGHTINESS,  mi'te-nis,  «.  Power,  great- 
ness,  height  of  dignity. 

MIGHTY,  mi'te,  a.  Powerful,  strong ;  ex- 
cellent, or  powerful  in  any  act. 

MIGHTY,  ml'te,  ad.  In  a  great  degree. 

MIGRATION,  ml-gra'shun,  «.  129.  Act  of 

'    changing  place. 

MILCH,  mllsh,  a.  852.  Giving  milk. 

MILD,  mild,  a.  Kind,  tender,  indulgent; 
soft,  gentle ;  not  acrid,  not  corrosive ;  mellow, 
sweet,  having  no  mixture  of  acidity. 

MILDEW,  mil'du,  ».  A  disease  in  plants. 

To  MILDEW,  mil'du,  v.  a.  To  taint  with 
mildew. 

MILDLY,  mild"*,  ad.  Tenderly ;  gently. 

MILDNESS,  mild'nls,  $.  Gentleness,  ten- 
derness clemency ;  contrariety  to  acrimony. 

MILE,  mile,  *.  The  usual*  measure  of  roads 
in  England,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  vards. 

MILESTONE,  milestone,  *.  Stone  set  to 
mark  the  miles. 

MILFOIL,  mll'f&ii,  #.  A  plant,  the  same 
with  yarrow. 
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MILIARV.  mll'yfoe,  a,  UB.  Small, 

bling  a  millet-teed.  _ 

MILIARY-FEVER,  mfrya-re-fe'vur,  t.  A 
fever  that  prodocea  small  eruptions. 

MILITANT,  mille-tint,  a.  Fighting,  pro- 
secuting the  business  of  a  soldier ;  engaged  in 
warfare  with  hell  and  the  world.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

MILITARY.  mllle-tf-re,  a.  Engaged  in  the 

•  life  of  a  soldier,  soldierly ;  suiting  a  soldier, 
pertaining  to  a  soldier,  warlike ;  effected  by 
soldiers. 

MILITIA,  mll-lish'ya,  *.  The  train  bands. 
the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

MILK,  milk,  s.  The  liqaor  with  which  ani- 
mals feed  their  young;  emulsion  made  by 
contusion  of  seeds. 

To  MILK,  milk,  ».  ax  To  draw  milk  from 
the  breast  by  the  hand  or  from  the  dug  of  an 
animal;  to  suck. 

MILKEN,  mllk'k'n,  a.  103.  Consisting  of 
milk. 

MILKER,  mftk'&r,  s.98.  One  that  milks  ani- 
mals. 

MILKINESS,  mllk'e-nls,  t.  Softness  like 
that  of  milk,  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
milk. 

MILKLrVTERED,mllkaiv-Tur'd,a.  Coward- 
ly, faint-he  a  ted. 

MILKMAID,  mllk'made,  8.  Woman  em- 
ployed in  the  dairy. 

MILKMAN,  milkman,  «.  88.  A  man  who 
sells  milk. 

MILKP AIL,  mllk'pale,  *. Vessel  into  which 
cows  are  milked. 

MILKPAN,  milk'pan,  t.  Vessel  in  which 
milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

MILKPOTTAGE,  milk-pot'ddje,  s.  90. 
Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and 
oatmeal. 

MILKSCORE,  mllVskore,  s.  Account  of 
milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a  board.  A  petty 
sum. 

MILKSOP,  nrflk'sop, «.  A  soft,  effeminate, 
feeble-minded  man. 

MILKTOOTH,  mftk'toofA, «.  Milkteeth  are 
thoae  small  teeth  which  coma  forth  before, 
when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old. 

MILKWHITE,  mllk'hwite>  a.  M>7.  White 
as  milk. 

MILKWORT,  mUk'wurt, «.  Milkwort  is  a 
bell-shaped  flower. 

MILKWOMAN,  mftk'wum-mun,  i.  Awo- 
marr  whose  busioeas  is  to  serve  families  with 
milk. 

MILKY,  milk'4,  a.  189.  Made  of  milk ;  re- 
sembling milk;  yielding  milk;  soft,  gentle, 
tender,  timorous. 

MILKY- WAY,  miUr/e-wk', #.  The  galaxy; 
a  stream  of  light  in  the  heavens,  discovered 
to  arise  from  an  innumerable  assemblage  of 
small  stars. 

MILL,  mil,  t .  An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which 
corn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is 
comminuted. 

To  MILL,  mil,  v.  a.  To  grind,  to  comminute; 
to  beat  up  chocolate ;  to  stamp  letters  or  other 
work  round  the  edges  of  coin  in  the.  mint. 

MILL-COO,  miTkog,  «.  The  denticalations) 
on  the  circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  thejr 
lock  into  other  wheels. 
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MILLDAM,  mil'dim',  $.  The  mound  by 
which  the  water  is  kept  op  to  raise  it  for  the 
mill. 

MILL>HORSE,mil/hor8e,f  .Horse  that  turns 
a  mill.        

MILL-TEETH,  nril'teer*,  s.  The  grinders. 

MILLENARIAN,  mfi-le-na*e-an,  t.  One 
who  expects  the  millennium. 

MILLENARY,  mllle-ni-re,  a.  Consisting 
of  a  thousand. 

MILLENNIUM,  mfl-len'ne-um, s.  A  thou- 
sand  years ;  generally  taken  fur  the  thousand 
years,  during  which,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition  in  the  Church,  grounded  on  adoobt- 
fulteztin  the  Apocalypse,  our  Blessed  Sa- 
viour shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon  earth 
after  the  resurrection.  11  & 

MILLENNIAL,  mll-leVne-al,  a.  US.  Per- 
taining  to  the  millennium. 

MILLEPEDES,  miMe-pddz,  or  mll-leVe- 

dex,  s.   Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their 

numerous  feet* 

£3*  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  Is  adopt* 
ed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ken  rick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
fieott,  and  Entick;  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Nares,  W. 
Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Perry.  That  tbe  latter  if 
the  more  fashionable  cannot  be  denied ;  bat  that  the 
former  is  the  more  correct  is  evident,  from  similar 
words  which  have  been  anglicised ;  thus  Bipeds  and 
Quadrupeds  hare  dropped  their  Latin  final  syllable; 
and  why  tbe  word  in  question  shoald  retain  it  can- 
not be  conceived.  Besides,  though  seldom  used  in 
the  singular,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoald  not  be 
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so  used ;  and  then  it  mast  necessarily  become  a  Milli- 
fed:  Centipede,  properly  Centiped,  is  adopted  ;  and, 
by  forming  Centipede  in  the  plural,  shows  us  how  we 
ought  to  form  and  pronounce  the  word  in  question ; 
and  if  Antipodes  has  not  yet  submitted  to  this  ana- 
logy, it  is  because,  like  Conthorides,  Caryatides, 
Manes,  &c.  it  is  never  ased  in  the  singular.— See  An- 
ttpedes. 

MILLER,  miliar,  t.  98.  One  who  attends 

•  mill-  .    ,         , 

MILLER'S-THUMB,  mitton-rAom',  s.  A 
•mall  fish  found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a 
bulbead. 

MILLESIMAL,  mh-leVse-mll,  a.  Tliou- 
sandth. 

MILLET,  mll'lit,  #.  99.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of 
fish, 

MILLINER,  millm-nur,  *.  98.  One  who 
sells  ribands  and  dresses  for  women. 

MILLION,  miTynn,  $.  IIS.  The  number  of 
a  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hundred  thousand; 
a  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great  number. 

MILLIONTH.  mll'yuitf*,  a.  The  ten  hun- 
dred thousandth. 
'MILLSTONE,  mifttone,  $.   The  Stone  by 
which  corn  is  ground. 

MILT,  milt,  # .  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish ; 
the  spleen. 

MILTER,  mllfur,  *.  98.  The  male  of  any 
fish,  the  female  being  called  spawner. 

MILTWORT,  mtowfirt,  s.  An  herb. 

MIME,  mime,  $.  A  buffoon  who  practises 
gesticulations,  either  representative  of  some 
action,  or  merely  contrived  to  raise  mirth. 

To  MIME,  mime, «.  a.  To  play  the  mime. 

MIMER,  mftnur,  #.  98.  A  mimick,  a  buf- 
foon. 

MIMETIC,  me-mitflk,  o.  129.  Apt  to  imi- 
tate ;  having  a  tendency  to  imitation. 

ty  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met 
with;  but  as  it  Is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek 
ss*jan«Af,  and  is  adopted  by  good  speakers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  inserted,  especially  as  it 
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seems  to  convey  a  different  idea  from  similar  words; 
for  the  adjective  mimick  seems  to  imply  the  ac?  *4 
imitating;  and  imitative  tbe  power,  capability,  or 
habit  of  imitating ;  while  mimetic  sigoifle*  a  prone- 
neasor  tendency  to  imitation.  Beiid«rs,numrtic  seems 
te  imply  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  tbe  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  living  creatures;  but  imitative  is  applied  to 
any  objects,  and  generally  implies  serious  and  re- 
spectable  imitation.  Thus  we  «y— "  Painting  is  an 
imitative  art,  and  that  apes  are  very  mimetic  ;"  and 
"  it  is  observable  that  those  who  are  very  mimetic  are 
seldom  imitative  of  grand  and  noble  obj  ecta.*"  Harris, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  used  this  word  rather  inac- 
curately when  be  says—'1  The  mimetic  art  of  poetry 
has  been  hitherto  considered  as  fetching  its  initiation 
from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it  has  been 
shown fnucb  Inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
mustckS'—HarriSs  Three  Treatises,  chap.  iv. 

MIMICAL,  mim'me-k&I,  a.  Imitative,  be- 
fitting a  mimick,  acting  the  mimick. 

MIMICALLY,  mlnrtne-kal-e,  ad.  In  imita- 
tion, in  a  mimical  manner. 

MIMICK,  mlmfalk,  *.  548.  A  ludicrous  imi- 
tator, a  buffoon  who  copies  another's  act  or 
manner ;  a  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

MIMICK,  mim'mlk, «.  Imitative. 

To  MIMICK,  mfm'mfk,  v.  a.  To  imitate  as 
a  buffoon,  to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  imita- 
tion. 

MIMICKRY,  mim'niik-re,«.  Buries  que  imi- 
tation. 

MIMOORAPHER,  me-mog'grf-fur,  «.  129. 
A  writer  of  farces. 

MINACIOUS,  mena'shis,  a.  856, 129.  Fall 
of  threats. 

MINACITV,  ine-nas'se-te,  s.  Disposition  to 
use  threats. 

MINATORY,  mln'na-tnr-e,  a.  512.  Threat- 
ening. 

\3  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  MINCE,  muse,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  very 
small  parts ;  to  mention  any  thing  scrupulous- 
ly by  a  little  at  a  time,  to  palliate. 

To  MINCE,  infuse,  v.  n.  To  walk  nicely  by 
short  steps  ;  to  speak  small  and  imperfectly  ; 
to  sneak  affectedly. 

MINCINGLY,mra's?ng-le,  ad.  410.  In  small 
parts,  not  fully  ;  affectedly. 

MIND,  mind,  a.  Intelligent  power ;  liking, 
choice,  inclination;  thoughts,  sentiments; 
opinion ;  memory,  remembrance. 

To  MIND,  mind,  v.  a.  To  mark,  to  attend ; 
to  put  in  mind,  to  remind. 

To  MIND,  mind,  r.  n.  To  incline,  to  be  dis- 
posed    Little  used. 

MINDED,  minded,  a.  Disposed,  inclined, 
affected  towards. 

MINDFUL,  mlnd'ful,  a.  Attentive,  having 
memory. 

MINDFULLY,  mlnd'ful-le,  ad.  Attentively. 

MINDFULNESS,  mlnd'ful-nis,  *.  Atten- 
tion, regard. 

MINDLESS,  mlndlSs,  a.  Inattentive,  re- 
gardless j  not  endued  with  a  mind  having  no 
intellectual  powers. 

MIND-STRICKEN,  mlnd'strlk-k'n,  a.  10J. 
Moved,  affected  in  the  mind.   .  • 

MINE,  mine,  pron.  post.  Belonging  to  me. 

\3  In  reading  the  Scripture,  as—"  Mine  eye*  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word,  as  tbe  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
tbe  composition  invsriably  direct  as  to  give  the  i  it* 
long  sound,  ss  in  fine,  Une,  Ac;  but  In  Milton  and 
other  authors,  where  there  Is  no  such  dignity  or  so- 
iamnlty,  this  sound  of  the  word  has  m  intolerable  itiff 
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MINIM,  min'nW 9,  A  small  fcetag,  a  dwarfc 

MINIMUS,  mfrne-mia,  4.  A  being  of  the 
least  size.     Not  used. 

MINION,  mk'yon, s.  8,  H3.  A  favourite, 
a  darling,  a  low  dependant. 

MINIOUS,  min'yus,  a.  Us).  Of  the  colour 
of  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

To  MINISH,  min'nlsh,  v.  a*  To  lessen,  to 
lop,  taajjnpair.    Obsolete. 

MINISTER,  mln'nifl-tfir, » .  9S,  60*,  ft.  An 
agent ;  one  who  act*  under  another ;  one  who 
u  employed  in  the  administration,  of  govern- 
ment ;  one  who  performs  sacerdotal  function* ; 
a  delegate,  an  official ;  an  agent  from  a  foreign 
power*  j 

To  MINISTER,  min'nls-tar,  t>.  #>  To  give, 
to  supply,  to  afford. 

To  MINISTER,  mra'nls-t&r,  r.  4.  To  attend* 
to  serve  in  any  office  ;  to  give  medicines ;  to 

-  give  supplies  of  things  needful,  to  five  assist- 
ance j  to  attend  on  the  service  of  God. 

MINISTERIAL,  mfa-nTs-te're-a4!.  a.  At- 
tendant, acting  at  command j  acting  uu^>r 

.  superior  authority ;  sacerdotal,  bejoufdnfi  fc* 
the  ecclesiasticks  or  their  office  J  pertaatingfco- 
miuisters  of  state. 

MINISTERY,  mfe'Is-t4r-e,  f.  Office,  ser- 
vice. 

BIINISTRAL,  mln'nU-tril,  a.  88.  Pertain. 

ing  to  a  minister. 
MINISTRANT,  mm'als-trant,  a.  Attendant, 

acting  at  command. 

MINISTRATION,  mto-n!s-tra'snu:n,  «. 
Agency,  intervention,office  of  agent  delegated 
or  commissioned  ;  service,  office,  ecclesiastical 
function. 

MINIUM^nln'yftm^.llS.VeTmiHon^ed  lead. 

MINISTRY,  mln'nls-tre,  s.  Office,  service  j 
ecclesiastical  CuacUm ;  agetiC*,  uit*vpositjoa ; 
persons  employed  in  the  public*  attain  of  a 
state. 

MIS  NOW,  mln'aft,  t.  327.  A  very  small 
fish,  a  pink. 

MINOR*  mfofc, «,  166.  Petty,  inconsider- 
able ;  less,  smaller. 

MINOB^^V^Pe.^^^Ag^the  seeomd 

or  par  lieu  lap  proposition  in  the  sylfoflisoa. 
MINORITY,,  me -noVe-te,  a,  1»,  The  s*te 
of  beina  under  age ;  the  state  of  being  leas ; 
the  smaller  number. 

MINOTAUR,  mln'nJ-fawr,  a.  A  monster  in- 
vented by  the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bull. 

MINSTER,  mk'stur,  $.  98.  A  monastery,  an 
ecclesiastical  fraternity,  a  cathedral  church. 

MINSTftEL,  min'strO,  s.  09.  A  musician, 
one  who  plnvs  upon  instruments, 

MINSTRELSEY,  mk/atiil -s£,*,Musick,  In- 
strumental harmony  ;  a  number  of  musicians.  ' 

MINT,  mint,  s.  Apiary. 

MINT,  mint,  s.  The  place  where  money  ib 
coinnd  ;  any  place  of  iit*cittion> 

To  MlKT,mint,r.a.Taeoin,  to  stamp  money; 

to  invent,  to  forge.  ,    . 

MINTAGE,  mfotfidje,  t.  90.  That  whieb  is 

coinod orstamjwd ;  tlte^oty  paid  for  owning. 
MINTER,  mfat'uT.  *.  Q6H  AoaioQr.  . 
MINTMAN,  mtot'man,  *.88.  One  skilled 

in  coinage. 
MINTM  ASTER,  mkt'miUtur,  a.  One  who 

presides  in  coinage. 
MINUET,  mln'DU-h,  «>  99,  A  aWtely  *e«u. 

lar  dance. 


and  ought  not  to  have  teen  used.  That,  to  the 
Spectator,  No.  193,  Mr.  Addison  says—1'  Were  I  to 
prescribe  a  rale  forrirtokftog,  k  shoald  be  formed  upon 
a  »ay Ing  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple—'  The  tint 
glass  for  myself,  tbe  second  for  my  friends,  the  tali  d 

{or  good  humour,  and  tbe  fourth  for  setae  Mesmie*-'' 
a  Milton  too— 

* —  M  etboaght 

M  Close  at  mine  ear  one  calt'd  me  forth  to  walk." 

Par.  Lost. 
In  Shakespeare  also— 

-    ■         Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
M  My  custom  always  in  lb«  afternoon, 

M  5LP°D  mv  MC1ire  hoQr  lnv  ancle  stole, 
M  wim  Jolee  of  cors'd  heoenoniaapbisl, 
"  Aad  in  tbe  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
"  The  leprous  distilment."  .  JimnUt. 

la  all  these  Instances  we  find  a  formality,  stafelioesa, 
andancouthnest  of  sound, that  are  peculiarly  unpleasant 
to  the  ear ;  and  as  tbis  mode  of  writing  was  introduced 
when  oar  language  may  be  said  to  have  beeu  in  its  in- 
fancy, for  the  sake  of  euphony  (for  fit  Is  clearly  «a- 
grammatical),  sou  now,  when  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
arrived  at  Its  maturity,  the  very  same  reason  seems 
to  entitle  the  present  age  to  alter  it ;  that  is,  I  mean 
tbe  pronunciation  of  it,  by  substituting  e»y,prouo*nced 
like  me,  in  Its  stead. 

The  disagreeable  sound .  which  mine,  has  fa  these 
cases,  has  induced  several  readers  to  pronounce  it  sain; 
but  by  tbus  mincing  the  matter  (If  the  pan  will  bv 
pardoned  me)  they  mntllate  the  word,  and  leave  it 
more  disagreeable  to  the  ear  than  it  was  before.  Read- 
ers, therefore  Jbave  so  choice,  but  either  to  pronounce 
It  as  it  Is  written,  and  to  let  the  author  be  answerable 
for  the  ill  sound  ;  or, in  aH  language  but  that  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  change  it  into  my,  pronounced  like  «*•*. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  this  word  ludicrous- 
ly inThe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, where  Falstaff  says— 
**  Mine  host  of  the  Garter— truly,  mine  host,  1  must 
lorn  away  some  of  my  followers  ;M  and  the  host,  by 
requesting  Falstaff  to  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  fseems 
to  intimate  that  this  use  of  the  word  mine  before  a 
vowel  or  a  A  was  the  most  correct  way  of  speaking. 
But  though  thy  will,  in  familiar  or  ludicrous  language, 
«i nut  of  being  changed  into  the  sound  of  the— mine 
will,  on  no  occaMon,  suffer  an  alteration  into  min. 
When  the  vowel  is  used  familiarly,  it  is  always  a  bar* 
lesqneupon  the  grave  nse  of  it,  and  therefore  requires 
tbe  grave  sound,  that  the  humour  may  not  be  lost. 

MINE,  mine,  «.64.  A  place  or  cavern  ia  the 

earth  wbich  contains  metals  or  minerals ;  a 

cavern  dug  under  any  fortificatiou. 
To  MINE,  mine,  v.  a.  To  dig  mines  or  bor- 
rows. 
To  MINE,  mine,  v.  a.  To  sap,  to  ruin  by 

mines,  to  destroy  by  slow  degrees. 
MINER,  mlne'or,  s.  08.   One  that  digs  for 

metals;  one  who  makes  military  mines. 
MINERAL,  m!n'ir4l,  «.  88.  Fossile  body, 

matter  dug  out  of  mines. 
MtNERAL,   mln'nir-al,  a.    Consisting  of 

fossile  bodies. 
MINERALIST,  min'neVal-!st,s.One  skilled 

or  employed  in  minerals. 
MINERALOGIST,    mra-neVallo-jlst,     5. 

One  who  discourses  on  minerals. 
MINERALOGY,  mk-^-allo-jc,  8.   518. 

The  doctrine  of  minerals. 
To  MINGLE,  mlng'gl,  t;.  a.  405.  To  mix,  to 

join,  to  compound,  to  unite  with  something  so 

as  to  tnake  one  mass. 
To  MINGLE,  mlng'gl,  r.  n.   To  be  mixed, 

to  be  united  with. 
MINGLE,  mlng'gl,  s\  Mixture,  medley,  con- 

fused  mass. 

MINGLER,  mlng'gUur,  «.  98.  Ha  who 
mingles. 

MINIATURE,  mlue-ture,  *v2f4.  Repre- 
sentation in  a  small  coiupqsaT  1%3>rt'senta4i  ,11 
less  than  the  reality.  '* 

MINIKIN,  min 'ne- kin, #.  Small,  diminutive. 
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nlf  107,  oAt  l<*-tube  Iff,  Ab  m,  bUl  f 

MINUM,  mlb'ak,  #.  With  printers,  a  small 
•ort  of  printing  letter ;  with  musicians,  a  note 
of  alow  time. 

MINUTE,  me-nfae',  o.  Small,  little,  slen- 
der/smau  In  baft. 
ty  If  we  wish  to  be  very  «Aw»e,  we pronounce the 

tihehe  ant  eyltoMe tang,  -as  to  the  weed  IVraoJsV, 


MB. 


MINUTE,  mm'nit,  t.  The  sixtieth  part  of  aa 
boar;  any  small    space   of  time;  tjfce  first 
,  draft  of  any  agreement  la  writing. 
tT  I  have  g»v«»  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  this 

word,  bat  to  all  solemn  speaking  would  recommend 

the  orthographical,  or  that  which  Is  Indicated  bj  the 

spelling. 

To  MINUTE,  mla'nlt,  a,  a.  To  set  down  in 
short  hints.  • 

MINUTE-BOOK,  mm'nft-book,  #.  Book  of 

short  hints.'  .     _        . 

MINUTE-GLASS,  rnk'nlt-glia,  $.  Glass  of 

which  tlie  sand  measures  a  urinate. 
MINUTELY,  me-nutele,  ad.   To  a  email 

point,  exactly  ^-See Minute. 
MINUTELY,  mfo'nlt-le,  ad.  Every  minute, 

with  very  little  time  intervening.    Little  used. 
MINUTENESS,  me-note'nes, «.  5ma!lneM, 

exility,  iuconsiderableness.      . 
MINUTE-WATCH,  mfo'nlt-wMah,    *.    A 

watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  oktmetl j 

marked  than  in  common  watches,  which  reckon 

by  the  hour. 
MINX,  mfogks,  9.  408.  A  she  pappy;  a 
*  Voung,  pert,  canton  girl. 
MIRACLE,  mirt-kl,  t.  A  wonder,  aome- 

thing  above  human  power;  in  theology,  an 

effect  above  -human  or  aatural  power,  pat* 

formed  is.  attestation  of  some  truth. 

tT  I  hare  differed  from  Mr.  Sbertdanto  the  sound 
of  the  first  syllable  of  this  weed,  es  he  seems  to  bare 
adopted  a  vnigar  aroaaadaUon,  which  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sound  of  i,  succeeded  be  single 
ot  doable  r,  not  ana)  \  and  the  sound  of  i  final,  or  suc- 
ceeded by  r  end  another  consonant.  la  the  forme* 
case  the  I'ls  pure,  and  has  exactly  the  asm  soaad  as 
its wpreaents&ve « In  Pyramid.  fi#**t**'l*£* 
latter  the  i  goes  Into  short «  or  «,  as  in  Btrth,  virtue, 
*e.  or£fr,  &Jr,4cc— See  Priociples,Nos.l08,109,110. 

MIRACULOUS,  me-raWttt-ltts,  a.  Done  by 
saifacit,  produced  by  miracle,  effected  by 
power  more  than  riaturtJ.  '. 

MIRACULOUSLY,  meHflk'ku.las-lc^d.By 
miracle,  by  power  above  U»t  of  nature. 

l^IRACUW)pSNiSS,me-Tak;lrA4ftB-nto,  $. 

Superiority  to  natural  power. 
HIRr^aVlre,  *.  Mad,dirL 
To  MIRE,  mire,  t.  a.  To  whelm  in  the  mnd. 
MIRINESS,  mtore-ni,  $ .  Dirtiness,  fulness 

MIRROR,  mlr'rSr,  «.  109,  166.   A  looking- 

•  atossjiny  thing  which  exhibits  representations 

'  oTobjects  by  reflection ;  it  is  used  for  pattern. 

MIRTH,  mirf*,  *\  106.  Merriment,  jollity, 


BllSlfeuvl^Vinl, 


a.    Merry,  gay, 

cheerful. 
MIRTHLESS^n&falis/iJoyleBSjCbeerleas. 

MIRY,  ml're,a.  Deep  in  mad,  muddy  ;  con- 
sisting of  mure. 

ffffl  d3s.  An  uieeparable  particle  used  in 
composition  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  deprava- 
tion of  the  meaning,  as  cluuice,  luck ;  mis- 
chance,  ill  luck  ;  to  like,  to  be  pleased ;  to 
mjslike,  to  be  offended.  It  is  derived  from 
in  Teutouick  and  French,  used  in  the 


SOS 


tT  What  is  remarkable  In  the  prcaeaeiation  of  uwe 
Inseparable  preposition  is,  that  the  J,  whether  the  ac- 
cent be  on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  followed  by  a 
sharp  or  fiat  consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp . 
hissing  sound,  and  never  goes  into  s,  like  effc  and  ex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  totter  came  to  as 
compounded,  and  have  tbeir  meaning  so  mingled  with  - 
the  word  aa  to  coalesce  with  it,  while  »d«  remains  a  , 
distinct  prefix,  ant  has  but  One  uniform  meaning. 

MldACCEPTATION,  mWk-sip-tk'shfJli, 
a  The  act  of  taking  in  •  wrong  sense. 

MISADVENTURE,  mWd-YeVtfibfore,  «v 
Mischance,  misfortune,  ill  luck  >  ia  law,  man- 
slaughter. m    M       m        _    _ 

MI&AD  VENTURED,  mMd-veVtahurM/L 
359.  Unfortunate. 

MISADVISED,  ml^id-vlzM',  fl.  369.    HI 

directed.    .  ' 

MIS  AIMED,  mls-am'd',  a.  159.  Not  aimed 

MISANTHROPE,  mnVln-t *rop«>  501.  a.  A 
'  hater  of  mankind.        ,    A         .     . 

MISANTHROPY.  mU^'fara-fcc,  f.  M«« 
Hatred  of  mankind.  .  ,     ,    ., 

MIS  APPLICATION^Wp^e-kaabaibA 

Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
To  MISAPPLY,  mis-ip-fU7,*.  a.  To  apply 

ToMSA^^SffiND,  mfc4j.pr4-B*aai', 
v.  o.  Not  to  understand  rightly, 

MISAPPREHENSION,    mfo4p^4eV- 

shun, «.  Mistake,  not  right  apprehension. 

To  MISASCRIBE,  aia4a-akr&e',  t>.  a.  T» 
ascribe  falsely .         ,    .     ,     m  — 

To  MIS  ASSIGN,  ifcuMsVeW,  v.  a.  To  as- 
sign erroneously. 

To  MISBECOME,  mia-be-k6m',  a.  a.  No* 
to  become,  to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit 

MISBEOOT,  inif>D*-gaf,  \.***»" 

MI8BEGOTTEN^nk-be-gdtVn,  )  lawfully 

or  irregularly  begotten. 
To  MISBEHAVE*  »k-be-hW,  v.  a.  To 

act  HI  or  improperly. 
MISBEHAVIOUR,  mnvb^-hare'yfcr,  a.  JJ1 

conduct,  bad  practice. 
MISBELIEF,  a&*beVleef',  a.  Falae  reli- 
gion, a  wrong  belief. 
MISBELIEVER,  mfc-be-lee'vir,*.  One  thai 

holds  a  false  religion,  or  believes  wrongly. 
To  MISCAL,  mfc-klwl',  t.  a.  406.  To  name 

improperly.    I 
To  MISCALCULATE,  mU-klMta-late,  a.  a. 
1     To  reckon  wrong.     _      At9% 
MISCARRIAGE,  mls-kir'rtcye,  a.  90.  Un^ 
happy  event  of  an  undertaking ;  abortion,  act 
I     of  cringing  forth  before  the  time. 
To  MISCARRY,  mls-kir'rt, ».  a.  To  fail,not 
to  have  the  intended  event;  to  have  an  abortion 
MISCELLANEOUS,   mte-e&-la'ne-U8,    o> 

Mingled,  composed  of  various  kinds. 
MISCELLANEOUSNESS,    mis-eft-la/ne- 
ufl-nts,^.  Composition  of  various  kinds. 
MISCELLANY,  m1s'sll-14We^.60S.  Mixed 
pf  various  kinds. 

tJ'The  aceeut  on  the  first  syllaMeof  Urisword,wUeh 
is  tlie  accentnstaon  of  all  onr  ortnoepists,  except  Dr. 
Kenrieh,  ia  a  proof  of  the  tendency  to  follow  the  se- 
condary accent  0/  the  original  Latin  word,  notwith- 
standing the  doable  consonant  in  the  middle.  Thus 
Miscellanea,  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  having  a 
stress  on  the  fir*t.  become*  the  accent  when  the  word, 
is  anglicised  by  dropping  a  syllable.— See  ' 
I  J#e*si#jsrn,and  ifedirftery. 
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MISCELLANY,  mis'sil-leW-e,  t.  A  bus  or  |  To  MISDOUBT,  mis-d  Jut', «.  a.  To  suspect 


collection  formed  out  of  various  kinds. 

To  MISCAST,  mls-kisf ,  e.  a.  To  take  a 
wrong  account  of. 

MISCHANCE,  mls-tshaW,  *.  IU  lack,  Ul 
fortune. 

MISCHIEF,  mfe'tshif,  e.  277.  Harm,  hart, 
whatever  is  ill  and  injuriously  done ;  ill  con- 
sequence, vexations  affair. 

To  MISCHIEF,  mls'tshlf,  e.  «.  To  hurt,  to 
barm,  to  injure. 

MISCHIEFMAKER,  mu'tohfrma-kur,  #. 
One  who  causes  mischief. 

MMCHIEVOU8,mis't8he-vfis,a.277.  Harm- 
ful, hurtful,  destructive ;  spiteful,  malicious. 
%y  There  is  an  sceeatuatioa  of  this  word  npon  the 

second  syllable,  chiefly  confined  to  the  vulgar,  wbich, 

Drora  its  agreeableneu  to  analogy,  ia  well  worthy  of 

being  adopted  by  the  learned.    Analogy  certainly  re. 

2 aires  that  the  verb  formed  from  the  noon  mischief 
lonid  be  mUchieve,  aa  from  thief,  thieve;  grief, 
grieve;  belief,  beUeoe,  Ac.  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  408 ;  and  from  sack  a  verb  would  na- 
turally be  formed  the  adjective  in  qaealion.  Bat  what 
analogy  can  give  sanction  to  a  vulgarism  f  What  Pope 
observes  of  the  learned  tu  another  case  is  but  too  ap- 
plicable in  this— 


"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 

*•  Kv  *huiH  «r«  rlaht    llinw  mirn<igg}y  m  orrAnw  '» 

other  cases.  It  is  safer  to  be  wrong  with  the  polite  than 


By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.' 
To  which,  we  may  add,  that  in  language,  as  In  many 


right  with  the  vulgar. 

MISCHIEVOUSLY,   mfs'tshe-vus-le,    ad. 

Noxiously,  hurtfully,  wickedly. 
MISCHIEYOUSNESS,  mls'tsne-vufraes,*. 

Hurtfulness,  perniciousuess,  wickedness. 
MISCIBLE,  mis'se-bl,  a.  406.  Possible  to 

be  mingled. 
MISCITATION,  mls-st-ta'shan,  «.  Unfair 

or  false  quotation. 
To  MISCITE,  mis-site',  e.  a.To  quote  wrong. 
MISCLAIM,  mis-klame',*.  Mistaken  claim. 
MISCONCEIT,  mis-kAn-seef ,  )  . 

MISCONCEPTION,  mis-kfo-slp'shun,}  *# 

A  wrong  notion. 
MISCONDUCT,  mis-koVdikt,  #.  IU  beha- 
viour, ill  management. 
To  MISCONDUCT,  mls-kon-dukt',  v.  a.  To 

manage  amiss. 
MISCONSTRUCTION,misrk6^trrjuVshun, 

s.  Wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things. 
To  MISCONSTRUE,  roiskon'stru,*.  a.  To 

interpret  wrong.— See  Construe. 
MISCONTINUANCE>ml8-k6n-tin/n64nBe, 

f.  Cessation,  intermission. 
MISCREANCE,  muVkre-ftnse,  ls.Unbelicf, 
MISCREANCY,  mlsltre-an-se,}  false  faith, 

adherence  to  a  false  religion. 
MISCREANT,  mis'kre-sjiU.One  that  holds 

a  false  faith,  one  who  believes  iu  false  gods ;  a 

vile  wretch. 
mSCREATE,m!s-kre-ate',       \a.  Formed 
MISCREATED,  mis-kre-a'tid,  J  unnatural- 
•  ly  or  illegitimately. 
MISDEED,  mis-deed',  s.  Evil  action. 
To  MISDEEM,  mis-deem',  v.  a.  To  judge 

ill  of,  to  mistake. 
To  MISDEMEAN,  inls-de-mene',  [v.  4.   To 

behave  ill. 
MISDEMEANOR,  mlB-de-me'nui,  s.  166. 

A  petty  offence,  ill  behaviour. 
To  MISDO,  mls-do6',  e.  a.  To  do  wrong,  to 

commit  a  crime. 
To  MISDQ,  mfe-doo7,  e.  n.To  commit  faults. 
MISDOER,  mfs-doMr,  s.  98.  An  offender, 

a  criminal. 
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of  deceit  or  danger. 
MISDOUBT,mis-doQt>.  Suspicion  of  crime 
or  danger  ;  irresolution,  hesitation. 

To  MISEMPLOY,  m!s4m-ploe>.it.  To  use 

to  wrong  purposes. 
MISEMPLOYMENT,  mis-em-ploVmlnt, «. 

Improper  application. 

MISER,  mfaor,  s.  96.  A  wretch  covetous  to 
extremity. 

MISERABLE,  mtasibr-t-bl,  a.  557.  Un- 
happy, wretched ;  worthless,  culpably  parsi- 
monious, stingy-  r 

MISERABLENESS,  mlr/zur-l-bl-nls,  g. 
State  of  misery. 

MISERABLY,  miz'zor-t-ble,  ad.  Unhappi- 
ly, calamitously  ;  wretchedly,  meanly. 

MISERY,  mlz'zur-e,  s.  440, 557.  Wretched- 
ness, unhappiness;  calamity,  misfortune, 
cause  of  misery. 

To  MISFASmON,  muvfish'un,  t>%  «.  To 
form  wrong. 

MISFORTUNE,  mis-for'tshune,  f.  461.  Ca- 
lamity, ill  luck,  want  of  good  fortune. 

To  MISGIVE,  mis-gH  v.  a.  To  fill  with 
doubt,  to  deprive  of  confidence. 

MISOOVERNMENT,  mis-guv'arn-mlnt,  s. 
Ill  administration  of  publics:  affairs  ;  ill  ma-* 
nagement;  irregularity,  inordinate  behaviour. 

MISGUIDANCE,  mis-gyl'danse,  «.  False 
directimi. 

To  MISGUIDE,  mis-gylde', «.  a.  To  direct 
ill,  to  lead  the  wrong  way. — See  Guide. 

MISHAP,  mis-hip',  s.  Ill  chance,  ill  luck. 

To  MISINFER,  mis-nvfeV,  v.  a.  To  infer 
wrong. 

To  MISINFORM,  nds-k-foW,  v.  a.  To  de- 
ceive by  false  accounts. 

MISINFORMATION^Is-ln-iftr-ma'shttn^. 
False  intelligence,  raise  accounts. 

To  MISINTERPRET,  mis-in-teVpr3t,  v.  a. 
To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense. 

To  MISJOIN,  mis-join',  v.  a.  To  join  un- 
fitly or  improperly. 

To  MISJUDGE,  mls-judje',  v.  a.  To  form 
false  opinions,  to  judge  ill. 

To  MISLAY,  mis-la',  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  wrong  , 

flace. 
SLAYER,  mis-la'ur,  s.  96.  One  that  puts 
in  the  wrongplace. 

To  MISLEAD,  mls-lede',  v.  a.  To  jrnide  a 
wrong  way,  to  betray  to  mischief  or  mistake. 

MISLEADER,  mis-ft'dur,  $.  98.  One  that 
leads  to  ill. 

MISLEN,  mis'lin,  s.  Mixed  corn. 

To  MISLIKE,  mis-like',  v.  a.  To  disapprove, 
U>  be  not  pleased  with. 

MISLIKE,  mis-like',  «.  Disapprobation,  dis- 
taste. 

MISLIKER,  mis-ll'k&r,  s.  96.  One  that  dis- 
approves. 

To  MIS  LIVE,  mis-tiv'  v.  a.  To  live  ill. 

To  MISMANAGE,  mis-man'idje,  v.  a.  To 
manage  ill. 

MISMANAGEMENT,  mls-inMtije-mlot, 
s.  Ill  management,  ill  conduct. 

To  MISMATCH,  mis-mltsh',  v.  a.  To  matck 
unsuitably. 

To  MISNAME,  mis-name',  v.  a.  To  call  by 
the  wrong  name. 

MISNOMER,  mb-no'mur,  *.  96.  In  law,  an 
indictment  or  any  other  act  vacated  by  a 
wrougname. 
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To  MB*OB81flCV%  A4b^>  ••  «•  Not 

wj  observe  accurately . 
MIBOOAMIST^mt^gwnw,  «.  1».  A 

^mS^^i^Ml^f  *  **••  ****** 

of  women.  ,      , 

To  MISORDER,  n&-or««r,  «.  a.  To  con- 
duct ill,  to  manage  irregularly. 

MISORDER,  mWr'dfir,  *.  98.  Irreyilari- 

M?SOM^il!^oiSlT-l4,  a.  lingular. 
To  MISPEND,  mis-spend',  e.  a.  To  spend 

ill,  to  waste,  to  consume  to  no  purpose. 
MISPENDER,  mis-spend'or,  *.  One  who 

spends  ill  or  prodigally.        ,        ,,  _,    ' 
MISPERSUASION,  mis-peWwadrttn,  ,#. 

Wrong  notion,  false  opinion. 
To  MISPLACE,  mis-plase', «. «.  To  put  in  a 

ToMI^^RISE,  mis-prke',  •. «. To  mistake, 
to.  slight,  to  scorn.  The  word  in  this  sense  is 

'  wholly  obsolete.  ,  . 

MISPRISIONjinlB-pilzh'fin ^.Mistake,  mis- 
conception ;  neglect,  concealment. 

To  MISPROPORTION,  mis-pro-por'snta, 
v.a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 

MISPROTO,mis-pr0iid',  a.  Vitiously  proud. 

Obsolete.  .  _ 

To  MISQUOTE,  mis-kw6te',  t>.  a.  415.  To 

quote  falsely.— bee  Quote. 
To  MISRECITE,  mis-re-slte', t>.  a.  To  recite 

not  according  to  the  truth.       • 
To  MISRECKON;  mforeVn,  *.  a.  108.  To 

rack  on  wrong,  to  compute  wrong. 
To  MISRELATE,  mis-re-late',  ©.  «.  To  re- 


MISSION,  mlrirfm,  «•  «•  Commission,  fee 
1     state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority;  per- 
sons sent  on  anyaoootmt;  dumi8sion,discharge. 
MISSIONARY,  mish'^nfcWe,  \*M2.  One 
MIS8IONER.m»n'4iwiar,9S.  )     sent  to. 

propagate  religion. 
MISSIVE,  mfe'siv,a.l68.Sucb  as  may  be  sent, 
MISSIVE^  mla'sK*.  US.  A  letter  sent ;  it 
uTretainei  in  Scotland  ir  that  sense.    A  mes- 

TowSsPEAn%m1s-speke',  t>.  «.  To  speak 


MIST  *m!st,  # .  A  low  thin  cloud,  a  small 
thin  rain  not  perceived  in  drops;  any  thing 
that  dims  or  darkens.'  *  ,  . 

To  MIST,  mist,  e.  a.  To  clond,  to  eovef  with 

to  be  conceived  wrong. 
To  MISTAKE,  mis-take',  e.  a.  To  fonceire 

wrong.to  take  something  for  thatwhich  it  is  not. 
To  MISTAKE,  mfe-take',  v.  n.  To  err,  not  to 

Mf\sTA*EN,  mis4ane'.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Mistake,  poetically  for ^Mistaken. 
To  be  MISTAKEN,  mls-ta'k'n,  10S.  To  err. 

fcT  Dr.  Johiiwn  says  tal»  w°/d  *»■»  IS^^mFZL 
prKal  sente.    I  nti*ake  is  "ViSJSESS*  /  Z 

eye-wre  lo  oar  grammarians,  *■}  **»  ? J*J  '*££ 
JUonof  the  taacasaVei  to  reader  *™*£gj: 
ble.  Let  n»  avoid  it  as  much  as  we  will  la  •Pea""J 
Lid  writing,  it  will  still  remaia  upon  for  book*  as  a 


JO  JJIlOIWiW»*i^  uiio-.v-.— j    --    —     -  aj 

late  inaccurately  or  faMy-.  ,  .  ,  _  ,         part  or  tne  «n«»"^f^;,;r^0^c1iTi  every  where 

MISRELATIoft,  mis-r^li'shin,  i.  False    [^o^ 

SoiTncorrfgibie  if  all,  ami I  the '  "f*  "^"Jf  J*|Sl 
diasenilnste  *a  erroor  or  this  kind  Oar  oM  *"»" 
were ignorant  of  grammar,  and  *<>»***  *"]*"£! 
£od  that  dldaot  qlarrel  with  the  ear  •,  bat  that  It j»ot 
^c£\tacethe?.bou^ 


or  inaccurate  narrative.  .       - 

To  MIS  REMEMBER,  mis-re-mtoi'bttr,  v.  a. 

To  mistake  by  trusting  to  memory.  m 

To  MISREPORT,  mis-re-porf,  u.  o.  To  gire 

a  false  account  ou  • 

MISREPORT,  mls-re-porf ,•.  False  aoconnt, 

false  and  malicious  representation. 
To  MISREPRESENT,mls-re>pre-*eW,e.«. 

To  present  not  as  it  is,  to  falsify  to  disadvan- 

MI^ft!l^RESENTATION^l^re>pri-rfn- 
d'shftn,  «.  The  act  of  inisrepresenting; 
account  maliciously  false* 
MISRULE,  urfs-rool', «.  M9.  Tumult,  confit- 

sion,  reyeC 
MISS,  mis, «.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  yonng 

girl ;  a  strumpet,  a  concubine,  a  prostitute. 
To  MISS,  mis,  v.  o.  Not  to  hit,  to  mistake ; 
to  fail  of  obtaining ;  to  discover  something  to 
be  unexpectedly  wanting ;  to  be  without ;  to 
omit ;  to  perceive  want  of. 
To  MISS,  mis,  e.  n.  To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit , 
not  to  succeed ;  to  fail,  to  mistake ;  to  be  lost, 
to  be  wanting ;  to  miscarry,  to  fail ;  to  fail  to 
obtain,  learn,  or  find. 
MISS,  mis, «.  Loss,  want,  mistake,  erronr. 
MISSAL,  mis'sil,*.  The  mass-book. 
To  MISSAY,  mis-sa',e.a.  To  say  ill  or  wrong. 
To  MISSEEM,  mis-seem',  e.  ».  To  make 

false  appearance ;  to  misbecome. 
To  MISSERVE,  mis-serf',  r.  a.  To  serve 
unfaithfully.   .        ....  —     . 

To  MISSHAPE,  mis-shape',  v.  a.  To  shape 

ill,  to  form  ill,  to  deform. 
MISSILE,  mis'sil,  «.  140.  Thrown  by  the 
hand,  struuns  at  a  distance, 

tw 


Son',  tharthisverb  la  nied  in  a  reciprocal  tease,  It  m«y 
Uo^ryed,that?lsi.J*ec!fa 


icipro 

be  observed,  that  tais  is  t..  «-  with  all  £«£f™2* 
of  actio?  or  asDr.  Lowth  calls  them.litfrawsWiW 

tlon,  J 'am  mMakgntor  lam  •rii{«*g£^2?*  aa TaT- 
to  be  what  the  Latins  call  a  varb  P*!"****'  JJ, Jv 
rfv^erbwlth  a  passive  form:  an  irregularity  which 
U^o^com«eno5tton  to  the  Latin  -«*"2£«J£j 
blemish  ia  ours.  I  recollect bat .one  verb  Borertttto 
ti«^T.«Ji  thAtla  to  sveed  in  the  sense  of  to  tucctea 

podT.  fofm ;  »n4  J*  t0V*  •»3,*> 

-  A  dire  dUwnmtl  .ltlwr «»»  I'm  V**:         .  ^  » 

And  Otw«»  l»  U>«  Orpin,  -y, 
.. I'm  nwryM— Vnth,  Pm  t**-' 

MISTAKING!*,  mU-tMdng-lt,  «l.  Er»- 

To  MISTEACH,  iA-tfctoh',  «.  «•  1°  was" 
To'SiItEMPEB,  mU-tiin'p4T,  m.  To  tern, 

ToMBTEBM,  miMlm', * «•  To  t«rm  «t- 

ToMISTfilNK, mi^bk', >*  *0 thtok 
l     ill  to  think  wrong. 


MIT  MOB 

W  5a*.  Fete  7t,  fir  17,  fail «,  fit  81*Hfr»  «,  nit  flt-pUe  106,  pfo  W— no  102,  more  164, 


To  MISTIME,  mis-time',  9.  a.  Not  to  time 

right,  not  to  adapt  properly  wiUi  regard  to  time. 
MISTINESS,  mis'te-nis,   «.     Cloudiness, 
state  of  being  overcast 

MISTION,  tnuVtshim,  a,  464.  Tke  state  of 
being  mingled. 

MISTLETOE,  miz'sUo,  a.  473.  The  name 
•f  one  of  those  plants  which  draw  their  nou- 
rishment from  some  other  plant.    It  generally 
grows  on  the  apple-tree,  sometimes  ou  the 
oak,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Druids. 
MISTLIKE,  mistake,  a.  lake  a  mist. 
MISTOLD,  mjs-told'.  Part.  pads,  of  Mistell. 
MISTOOK,mIs-took'.  Part.pasa.of  Mistake. 
MISTRESS,  mis'tris,  a.  A  woman  who  go- 
▼ems,  correlative  to  subject  or  to  servant ;  a 
title  of  common  respect ;  a  woman  skilled  in 
any  thing;  a  woman  teacher;  a  woman  be- 
loved and  courted 4  a  termor  contemptuous 
address ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 
ty  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch /which 
has  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  has,  when  it  is  a 
title  of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  Into  Missis 
Thas,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  Asc.  are  pro 
aoanced  Missis  Monti  "'    '         "       " 


title  of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  Into  Missis. 

■"—     "I.  MoMOtUl      "         ~      ' 

t  Montaguet 
pronounce  the  word  as  it  it  written  would',  in  these 


r,  Missis  Carter,  &c    To 


cases,  appear  quaint  and  pedantic*. 

MISTRUST,  mis-trust',  a.  Diffidence,  suspi- 
cion, want  of  confidence. 

To  MISTRUST,  mis-trftst/,  r.  a.  To  suspect, 
to  doubt,  to  regard  with  diffidence. 

MISTRUSTFUL,  mistrustful,  a.  Diffident, 
doubting. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS,  mls-trustTil-nle,  a. 
Diffidence,  doube. 

MISTRUSTFULLY>mis-trust'iul-e,ad.With 
suspicion,  with  mistrust. 

MiSTRUSTLESS,  mis-trusties,  a.  Confi- 
dent, unsuspecting. 

MISTY,  mWtk,a.  Clouded,  overspread  with 
mists;  obscure. 

To  MISUNDERSTAND^nis-Sn-dir-stinbr, 
e*  a.  To  misconceive. 

MISUNDERSTANDING,        mfs-un-dur- 

standlng,  s.    Difference,  disagreement; 

nwseonception. 
MI8US AGE,  mls-u'aldje,  a.  90.  Abuse,  ill 

use ;  bad  treatment. 
To  MISUSE,  mls-uze',  v.  a.  437.  To  treat  or 

use  improperly,  to  abuse. 

MISUSE,  mis-Qse/, a.  487.  Bad  use. 
To  MIS  WEEN,  mis-ween,  «.w.    To  mis- 
judge, to  distrust.    Obsolete. 

BUSY,  ml'se, a.  A  kind  of  mineral  much  re- 
sembling the  golden  marcasite. 

MITE,  mite,  a.  A  small  insect  found  in 
cheese  or  corn,  a  weevil ;  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  grajn ;  any  thing  proverbially  small j  a 
small  particle, 

MITELL A,  me-tllli,  a.  129.    A  plant 

MITHRID ATE,  m\th 're-date,  a.  Mithridate 
was  formerly,  before  medicine  was  simplified, 
one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the  shops,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  number  of  ingredients,  and 
has  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontos. 

Mn*fGANT,mif  ti-giat^.  Lenienylenitive. 

To  MITIGATE,  mif  te-gate,«.e.  91.  To  son- 
en;  to  alleviate ;  to  mollify ;  to  cool,  to  moderate. 

MITIGATION,  mitte-gfc'shun,  a.  Abate- 
ment of  any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

MITiTE,  mWur,  a.  416.  A  kind  of  episcopal 
crown. 
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I  MITRED,  ml'tirM,  a.  359.  Adorned  with  a 
mitre. 

MITTENS,  mk'tims,  s.  99.   Coarse  glorea 
for  the  winter ;  gloves  that  cover  the  arm  with- 
out  covering  the  fingers. 
MITTIMUS,  mifte-mmt.  a.   A  warrant  to 

commit  an  offender  to  prison.  ' 
To  MIX,mfks,  e.  a.  To  unite  different  bodies 
into  one  mass,  to  put  various  ingredients  to- 
gether:  to  mingle. 
MIXTION,  mfes'tshftn,  4.4*4.  Mixture, 

fusion  of  one  body  with  anbtfrer. 
MIXTLY,  mikstle,  ad.   With  coalition  ©f 

different  parts  Into  one. 
MIXTURE,  miks'tshorc,  a.  461.  The  act  of 
mixing,  the  state  of  being  mixed  ;   a  mass 
formed  by  mingled  ingredients ;  that  which  is 
added  and  mixed. 
MIZMAZE,  mrz'mase,  a.  A  labyrinth. 
MIZZEN,  mlz'z'n,  *.  103.  The  mizzen  is  a 
I      mast  in  the  stern  of  a  ship. 
MNEMONICKS,  ne-«6Vnlks,  j.  The  art  of 
memory.— See  Pntumatkk. 
tj  Mr.  Sheridan  h  the  only  lexicographer,  who 
gives  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  that  has  inserted  iba 
word,  except  Mr.  Barclay.    The  former  spells  the 
word  mne-mon4ks,  and  leaves  us  to  pronounce  the 
first  syllable  as  we  can ;  while  the  latter  leaves  oat 
the  m,and  spells  the  Word  nemmicks;  which,  la  my 
opinion,  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

MO,  mh.    More  in  number.— See  JBaosa. 
To  MOAN,  mone,  v.  a.  296.   To  lament,  to 
deplore. 

To  MOAN,  mone,  e.  ft.  To  grieve,  to  make 

lamentation. 
MOAN,  mone,  a.  Audible  sorrow. 
MOAT,  mote,  s.  295.  A  canal  of  water  round 

a  bouse  for  defence. 
To  MOAT,  mote,  t>.  a.  To  surround  with 

canals  by  way  of  defence. 
MOB,  m5b,  s.    The  crowd,  a  tumultuous 

rout;  a  kind  of  female  head-dress. 

tJ  Toller  tells  us  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  relen 
of  King  Charles  II.  the  rabble  that  attended  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury's  partisans  was  first  called  mobile  vmt- 
gus,  nnd  afterward*  by  contraction  the  mod;  and  errr 
since  the  word  has  become  proper  Engll»h.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  iu  Mr.  Addition's  lime  tliii  word 
was  not  adopted;  for  he  says  (Spectator,  No.  1S5), 
.  &?*£  ™ot.  anMfer  d»t«w6,  rep,pas,i<.coet  and  the 
"  Hke,"  wlU  not  Iff  time  be  looked^pon  as  a  net  t  of 
our  tongas'. 

To  MOB,  m6b,  v.  a.  To  haraas,  or  overbear 
by  tumult. 

MOBBISH,  m6b/blsh,  a.  Mean,  done  after 

the  manner  of  the  mob. 
To  MOBLE,  mo'bl,  v.  o.  To  dress  grossly  or 

inelegantly.    Obsolete.  ' 

tJ  This  word  now  exists,  as  spokea,  nowhere  but 
in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare : 

41  But  who,  alas  I  bad  seen  the  mooted  queen  P 

This  is  always  pronounced  mobb-led  upon  the  stage* 
and  this  reading  appears  more  correct  than  mabud 
and  mofr-led.whlcb  some  cnticks  havesobsiltaled;  for 
Dr.  Parmer  tells  us  be  has  met  with  this  word  in 
Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice: 

"  The  inooo  does  wobble  up  herself." 

This  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  name 
women  give  to  a  cap,  which  is  little  more  than  a  piece 
of  Hnea  drawn  together  with  strings  round  the  head. 
The  learned  Mr.  Upton's  supposition,  that  thia  word 
signifies  led  bp  the  mob,  is  an  anachronism,  as  the 
word  mob  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
MOBBY,  mftb'be,  s.  #An  American  drink 

made  of  potatoes. 

MOBILE,  mo-becl',  *.  112.    The  populace 

the  rout,  the  mob.  * 

MOBILITY,  mo-b?l'le-tc,  s.    Nimblonfs* 
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stone*  are  nearly  related  to  the  agate. 


MOCHO 

re  nearly  .„, y, 

To  MOCK,  m5k,  e.  a.  To  deride,  to  laugh 
at :  to  ridicule ;  to  oiimick  in  contempt ;  to 
defeat,  to  elude  ;  to  fool,  to  tantalize,  to  play 
on  contemptuously. 
To  MOCK,  m6k,  r.  n,  To  make  contemptu- 
ous sport 
MOCK,mok?  «.  Act  of  contempt,  Biieer; 

imitation,  rmmickry. 
MOCK,  mok,  o.  Counterfeit,  not  real. 
MOCKABLE,  marti-M,  a.  Exposed  to 

MOCKER,  mok'kur,  $.  98.  One  who  mocks, 

a  scoriler,  a  scoffer.  #  . 

MOCKERY,  m6k'kur-e, *.  Derision,  sport- 
ive iutult;  contemptuous  merriment;  vanity  of  at- 
tempt ;  tiiiitaUon,coanterfcit  appearauce.vaui  show. 
MOCKING-BIRD,  m6k'klng-burd,  «.  An 
American  bird,  which  imitates  the  note  of 
other  birds. 
MOCKINGLY,  nrik'klng-le,  ad.    In  con- 
tempt, with  insult.  -       i4l  a 
MOCKING-STOCK,  miklLtog-Bttk,  «.   A 

butt  for  merriment. 
MODAL,  modal,  a.  Relating  to  the  form  or 

mode,  not  the  essence. 
MODALITY,  mo-daTle-te,  s.    Accidental 

difference,  modal  accident. 
MODE,  mode,  *.  Form,  accidental  discrimi- 
nation ;  gradation,  degree ;  manner,  method ; 
fashion,  custom..  t 

MODEL,  mftd'del,  *.  A  representation  in 
miniature  of  something  made  or  done ;  a  copy 
Co  be  imitated ;  a  mould,  any  thine  which  shows 
or  gives  the  shape  of  that  which  it  encloses; 
standard, that  by  which  any  thing  is  measured, 
To  MODEL,m&'d£l,e.  a.  To  plan,  to  shape, 

to  mould,  to  form,  to  delineate. 
MODELLER,  mod'd&-lur, «.  98.  Planner, 

•cheater,  contriver.     ,    , 
MODERATE,  mo4ti&4te*a.91.Temperate, 
not  excessive ;  not  hot  of  temper;  not  Insuri- 
ous, not  ex  pensive;  not  extreme  in  opiniontnot 
sanguine  in  a  tenet ;  placed  between  extremes, 
.holding  the  mean ;  of  the  middle  rate. 
To  MODERATE,  mod'der-atc,  t>.  a.  91.  To 
regulate,  to  restrain,  to  pacify,  to  repress  ;  to 
make  temperate. 
MODERATELY,  mta'dir-at-le,  ad.  Tem- 

•  aerately,  mildly ;  in  a  middle  degree. 
MODERATENESS,  mod'der-4t-nls,s.  State 

of  being  moderate,  temnerateness. 
MODERATION,  mod-der-a'shun,  «.  For- 
bearance of  extremity,  the  contrary  temper  to 
party  violence;  calmness  of  mind,  equani- 
mity ;'  frugality  in  expense. 
MODERATOR,  mid-der-atar, «.  421.  The 
person  or  thing  that  calms  or  restrains;  one 
who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to  restrain  the 
contending  parties  fron/indecency,  and  con- 
fine them  to  the  question. 


MODERN,  mod'dirn. 


ous  ;  not  lorwarn  -,  uue  uhiw,  uw*  imiwm— •*• 
M0DESTLY^n6d'dlst-le,ud.  Not  arrogantly, 

not  impudently ;  not  loosely ;  with  moderation. 
MODESTY,  m6d'dls-te,  «.  99.  Moderation, 

decency;  chastity,purity  of  manners. 
MODESTY-PIECE,  mdd'dis-te-pees,  s.  A 

narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part 

of  the  stays  before. 
MODICUM,  mod'de-kujn, «.  Small  portion, 

mSdIFIABLE,  modrde-fi-a-bl,a.  188.  That 
may  be  diversified  by  accidental  differences. 

MODIFICABLE,  mo-dlf ' fe-ka-bl,  a.  Di- 
versifiable  by  various  modes        9.-x 

MODIFICATION.  m6d-de-fe-ka'shun,  *> 
The  act  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  gurng  it 
new  accidental  differences. 

To  MODIFY,m6d'de-f  i,  ».a.  183.  To  change 
the  form  or  accidents  of  any  thing,  to  shape. 

MODILLION,  tmo-dIl'yun,«.ll3.Modi  Ions 

MODILLON,  J  in  architecture,  are i  little 
brackets  which  are  often  set  under  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders,  and  serve  to  sup- 
port the  projecture  of  the  larmier  or  drip. 

MODISH,  mo'dlsh,  a.  Fashionable,  formed 
according  to  the  reigning  custom. 

MODISHLY,  mo'dUh-lJ,  ad.  Fashionably. 

MODISHNESS,  mo'diah-ne*,  $.  Affectation 
of  the  fashion.  a,,.i 

To  MODULATE,  mod'u-late,  or  modu- 
late, e.  a.  293,  294, 376..  To  form  sound  to 
a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes. 

MODULATION,  m6d-du-la'shun,  or  m5d- 
ju-la'shan,  «.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing 
to   certain   proportion;    sound    modulated, 

MODULATOR?  mid'o-la-tSr,  or  m6d'ju-la- 
tar,«.62I.  He  who  foms  sounds  to  a  cor- 
tain  key,  *  tuner.  . 

MODULE,  m64'*le,or  mod'jule,*.  An  empty 
representation,  a  model. 

MODUS,  mottos,  *.  Something  paid  as  a 
compensation  for  tithes,  on  the  supposition  of 
being  a  moderate  equivalent.  

MOE,  mo,  a.— See  Enesp.    More,»gie«e» 

number.    Obsolete.  -*„«•«..,!« 

MOHAIR,  mo'hare, «.  Thread  or  stuff  made 

of  camels'  or  other  hah*. 
MOHOCK,  mo-lioM.  The  name  of  a  cruel 

nation  of  America,  given  to  ruffians  who  were 

imagiued  to  infest  the  streets  of  Umdon  m 

Queen  Anne's  reign. 
MOIDORE,  moe-dW,  t.  A  Portugal  coin, 

rated  at  one  pound  seven  shillings. 
MOIETY,  mde'e-te, «.  299.  Half,  one  of  two 

ToeSo£uUmoll,  v.  a.  299.  To  danb  with 
dirt ;  to  weary.  Scarcely;  used,  except  in  the 
phrase—"  To  toil  and  moil/' 

To  MOIL,  m6U, «.  *.  To  toil,  to  drudge. 

MOIST,  moist,  a.  299.  Wet.  wet  in  a  small 


lull,  a.  96.  Late,  recent,        degree',  damp ;  juicy,  succulent, 
not  ancient,  not  antique;  in  Shakespeare,    To  MOISTEN,  mfiVn,  e.  a.  472.  To  make 

._w.M  <  .       . L    ' a  *.  .   ...all  <lanM«  tl\< 


vulgar,  mean,  common. 
MODERNS,  mod'durna,  «.  Those  who  have 

lived  lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients. 
M0DERNISM,mottdta-ntan,i.  Deviation 

from  the  ancient  anoNrJassical  manner. 


damp,to  make  wet  to  a  small  degree,to  damp. 
MOISTENER,  motVn-ar,  a>  The  person  or 

thing  that  moistens. 
MOISTNES8,  milst'nift, «.  Ds»pnasa>  wes> 

ness  in  a  small  degtea. 


To  MOPEI^NIZE,  mod'durn-nbe,  *  «.  To  ^i^^AjL^*-  .  46I.  Small 
t^aptai^icntcomiKwitionstomodempersonslMOffillJRsJ,  "J*^^6?  *  m*  D,n"" 
or  things.  \     quantity  of  water  or  Uqmd. 

397 


MON 

tS  56ft.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  All  S3, 

MOLE,  mole, «.  A  Mole  is  a  formless  con- 
oretion  of  extravasated  blood,  which  grows  onto  a 
kind  of  fleth  in  the  uterus;  a  false  conception;  a  na- 
tural spot  or  discolouration  of  the  body ;  a  mound, 
a  dyke ;  a  little  beast  that  works  under  ground. 

MOLECAST,  mole'kist,  «.  Hillock  cart  up 
by  a  mole.  ' 

MOLECATCHER,m6le/kitsh--ur,  «.  One 
whose  employment  is  to  catch  moles. 

MOLEHILL,  moleTd,  *.  406.  Hillock 
thrown  up  by  the  mole  working  under  ground 

To  MOLEST,  mo-lest',  v.  4.  To  disturb,  to 
trouble,  to  vex. 

MOLESTATION,mol-eVt*'shun,«.Disturb 
ance,  uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

MOLESTER,mo4e0t'nr,«.98.Onewhodistorb  • 

MOLETRACK,  mole'trak,  «.  Coarse  of  th 
mole  uuder  ground. 

MOLEWARP,mole'warp,*.Amole.  Not  used 

MOLL1ENT,  mai'ySnt/  a.  113.    Softening. 
MOLLIFIABLE,  udlle-f  W-bl,tf.  Thatmay 

be  softened.  _ 

MOLLIFICATION,  m6l-le-fe-ka'shun,  s. 

The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening ;  pacifica- 
tion, mitigation. 
MOLLIFIER,m6ne-fUr,*.183.Thatwhich 

softens,  that  which  appeases ;  he  that  pacifies 

or  mitigates. 
To  MOLLIFY,  mtYlh-f  1,  v.  a.  To  soften ;  to 

assuage ;  to  appease ;  to  qualify,  to  lessen  any 

thing  harsh  or  burdensome. 
MOLTEN,mol't'u.  Part  pass,  from  Melt  163. 
MOLY,  mole, «.  The  wild  garlick. 
MOLOSSES,  I  mo-l6s'slz,  mo-lsVsle, *.  90. 
MOLASSES, )  Treacle,  the  spume  or  scum 

of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

J3*  The  second  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  this 
word  Is  preferable  to  the  first ;  and  as  It  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  mtUatzo,  pei  baps  the  moat  correct 
spelling  and  pronunciation  would  be  aseltolffi. 

MOME,  mome,  s.  A  dull  stupid  blockhead, 
a  stock,  a  post.     Obsolete. 

MOMENT,  mo'ment,  #.  Consequence,  im- 
portance, weight,  value ;  force,  Impulsive  weight; 
an  indivisible  particle  of  time. 

MOMENT  ALLY,  m6'm£n-tal-e,  ad.  tor  a 

moment. 
MOMENTANEOUS,  mo-mSn-ta/ni-us,    a. 

Lusting  hat  a  moment. 
MOMENTARY,  mo'mln-ti-re,  a.  612.  Last- 

i» 't»  for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment. 
MOMENTOUS,  mo-men'tus,  a.  Important, 

weighty,  of  consequence. 
MOMMERY,  mum'mur-e,  £.165,557.  An  en- 

tertaiiuneut  in  which  maskers  play  frolicks. 
MONACHAL,  m6nai-kil,  a.   Monastick, 

relatinc  to  monks,  or  conventual  orders. 
MONACHISM,  mfln'ni-klzm,  *.  The  state 

of  monks,  the  roonaslick  life. 

MON  AD,    f*  roon'nid,  or  mo'nld,  t.  An  in- 

MONADE,$   divisible  thing. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridau  and  Mr.  N  arcs  are  the  only  or- 
tlioepists  who  determine  the  quantity  of  the  first 
vowel  In  this  word,  m  hie h  they  do  b>  making  it  short. 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  u  the  omtcron  in 
the  Greek  pew* »  and  what  a  miserable  reason  Is  this 
when  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Greekword  we  make 
St  lougl— See  Principles,  Nos.  MS,  544,  Ac. 

MONARCH,  mon'n&rk,  «.  A  governour  in- 
vested with  absolute  authority,  a  king;  one  so* 
6;rior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kind ;  president 
NARCHAL,  ino-nartal,  a.  363.  Suiting 
a  monarch,  regal,  princely,  imperial. 
MONARCHICAL,  ino-naVke-k»V  Vested 
in  a  singta  rnstr. 


MON 

,  mk  95— (fee  1W,  pin  107— no  163,  more  161, 

To  MON ARCHISE,  mfa'nar-klze,  v.  a.  To 

play  the  king. 

MONARCHY,  m6n'nar-ke,  a.  The  govern- 

.  **  ment  of  a  single  person  ;  kingdom,  empire. 

MONASTERY,  m6n'na-stre,or  mftn'nas-teV- 

re>.  House  of  religious  retirement,convent 

.MONASTICS,  mo-niVtfk,  509.  >   a.   Reli- 

MONASTICAL,  mo-niW-kal,  $     gkrasly 

recluse. 
MONASTICALLY,  mo-nis'te-kal-le,    a<L 

Reclusely,  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 
MONDAY,  m&n'de,  «.  233.  The  second  day 

of  the  week. 
MONEY,  m&n'ne,  «.  165.  Metal  coined  for 

the  purposes  of  commerce. 
MONEYBAG,  mun'ne-bW.  A  large  purse. 

MONEYCHANGER,  mun'ne-tohjn-jor,  » 
A  broker  in  money. 

MONEYED,mun'nld,a.3S3.  Rich  in  money : 
often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  lands. 

MONEYLESS,  m&t'ne-les,  a.  Wanting 
money,  penny  less. 

MONEYMATTER,  mun'ne-mit-tur,  s.  Ac- 
count of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MONEYSCRIVENER,man'ne>skrlv-nur,  a. 
One  who  raises  money  for  others. 

MONEYWORT,  mun'ne-wurt,  «.  A  plant 

MONEYSWORTILman  nls-wdrfM.  Some- 
thing valo  able. 

MONGER,  mfing'gar,  s.  381.  A  dealer,  & 

seller ;  as,*  fishmonger. 
MONGREL,mnng/gril,a.00.Of  a  mixed  breed 
To  MONISH,  mOn'nish,  e.  a.  To  admonish. 
MONISHER,  m6n'n!sh-ur,  s.  98,  An  ad- 

monisher,  a  monitor.* 
MONITION,  mo-nlsh'un,  s.   Information, 

hint,  instruction,  document. 

Monitor,  m6vn&-tur, «.  ice.  one  who 

warn*  of  faults,  Or  informs  of  duty ;  one  who  Rives 
asefol  hints,  it  is  usrdof  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school, 
commissioned  by  the  master  to  look  to  the  bojs. 

MONITORY,  mon'ne-tur-e,  a.  6 12.  Convey- 
ing useful  instruction,  giving  admonition. 
£?  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

MONITORY,  mfln'ne-tur-re,*.  Admonition, 
warning. 

MONK,  munk,*.165.0neof  a  religious  com- 
munity bound  bv  vows  to  certain  observances. 

MONKEY,mftnk?ke,j.l65.An  ape,a  baboon, 
an  animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of  man;  a 
word  of  contempt*  or  slight  kindness. 

MONKERY,  munk'k&r-e,  s.  657.  The  mon- 
astick  life. 

MONKHOOD,  munktad,  s.  The  character 
of  a  monk. 

MONKISH,  munklrfah,  «.  Monastick,  per- 
taining to  monks.  ' 

MONK/S-HOOD,  munksTiud,  s.  A  plant 

MONK'S-RHUBARB,  munks-roo'buxb,  t. 
A  species  of  dock. 

MONOCHORD,mon'no-kord,#.  Aninutru- 
ment  of  one  string. 

MONOCULAR,  mo-noVku-lfr,     )«.  One- 

MONOCULOUS,mo*oVk6-los,  J  eyed. 

MONODY,  mon'no-de,  «.  A  poem  sung  bv 
one  person,  not  in  dialogue. 

MONOG  AMIST,m6-nog'g4-mlstv*.One  who 

disallows  second  marriages.     a 

MONOGAMY,  m6-nV«»-me,  «• 618-  ^^ 

riage  of  one  wife. 
MONOGRAM,  m6n'no-grlm,  t.    A  cipha?, 

a  character  compounded  of  several  letters. 


MON 


MOO 


not  OT,  not  16S— tube  171,  tab  17J,  bAll  171 — 5il  *99— pound  tlS~tnin  46d,  this  40b\ 


MONOLOGUE,   mftn'no-ldg,   a,   SS8.    A 

scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks 
by  himself ;  a  soliloquy. 

Yy  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  pronounce  Dialogue 
with  the  last  syllable  like  log,  Prologue  with  the  same 

?  liable  Ilka  lug,  and  JsCiMiocof  ate  rhyming  with  vogue, 
cannot  conceive.  Hie  nnal  syllable  of  alt  words  of 
this  termination,  when  unaccented,  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, uniformly  like  that  in  Dialogue.  Mr.  Scott  has 
marked  it  in  tne  same  manner  as  I  have  done :  Mr. 
Barclay  has  followed  Mr.  Sheridan. 

MONOME,  m6n'nome,  s.  In  algebra,  a 
quantity  that  has  but  one  denomination  or 
name* 

MONOM  ACHY,  mo-n6m'i-ke,  s.  A  duel ; 
a  single  combat. 

£3*  Nothing  can  more  show  the  uncertainty  of  oar 
orthoepists  in  the  pronunciation  of  anasaal  words  than 
tne  accentuation  of  this,  and  those  of  a  similar  form. 
The  only  words  of  this  termination  we  have  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  are  Logomachy,  Monomachy,  Sckh 
machy,  and  Theomachy,  the  two  first  of  which  he 
accents  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  two  last  on  the 
second.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  but  two  of  them,  Logoma- 
chy  and  Sciomachy,  the  first  of  which  he  accents  on 
the  arit  syllable,  and  the  last  on  the  second.  Mr. 
Scott  has  none  of  them.  Dr.  Ash  has  them  all,  aad 
accents  Logomachy,  Monomachy,  and  Theomachy,  on 
the  erst  syllable;  and  Sciomachy  on  the  second. 
Bailey  accents  Monomachy  and  Sciomachy  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  Logomachy  and  Theomachy  on  the  third. 
w.  Johnston  has  only  Logomachy,  which  he  accents 
on  the  second  syllable.  Mr.  Perry  has  only  Thee* 
suacey,  which  he  accents  on  the  second  likewise.  Eu- 
tick  has  them  all,  and  accents  them  on  the  first ;  and 
Dr.  Kenrick  accents  them  all  on  the  second  syllable. 

This  confusion  among  our  orthoeptsU  plainly  shows 
the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  analogy;  for  this 
would  have  informed  them  that  these  words  are 
under  the  same  predicament  as  those  ending  in  graphy, 
logy,  Ac,  and  therefore  ought  all  to  have  the  penulti- 
mate accent.  An  obscure  idea  of  this  induced  them  to 
accent  some  of  these  words  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  accenting  all  of  them  uniformly  on  the  same 
syllable.— See  Principles,  Kos.  513,  518,  &c. 

As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  which  is  repeat- 
ed by  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Nares,  that  Sciomachy 
ought  to  be  written  SMamachy,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, at  present,  that  writing  a  instead  of  a  is  more 
agreeable  to  etymology  ;  but  changing  c  into  k,  either 
in  writing  or  pronouncing,  is  an  Irregularity  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  overturn 
the  most  settled  rules  of  the  language.— See  Seeptick, 
and  Principles,  Ho.  sso. 

BfONOPETALOUS,  m6n-n6-peVtal-lni,  t. 
It  is  used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  ont 
of  one  leaf,  howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly 
cat  into  small  ones. 

MONOPOLIST,  ino-noypo-lisy.One  who, 
by  engrossing  or  patent,  obtains  the  sole 
power  or  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity. 

To  MONOPOLIZE,  mo-n6p'pA-lke,  v.  a. 
To  have  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vend* 
iisg  any  commodity. 

MONOPTOTE,  mon'n6>t6te,  or  mo-nAp'- 
tote,  y.  Is  a  noon  used  only  in  gone  one 
oblique  case. 

£3*  The  second  pronunciation,  which  is  Dr.  John- 
ton's,  Dr.  Ash's,  Mr.  Barclay's,  aad  Entick's,  is  the 
most  usual ;  bat  the  first,  which  is  Mr.  Sheridan't,  i« 
more  agreeable  to  analogy ;  for  the  word  is  derived 
from  menoptdion,  which  we  pronounce  with  two  ac- 
cants,  one  on  the  first,  and  another  on  the  third:  and, 
when  we  shorten  the  word  by  angliaisinsj  it,  we  ge- 
nerally place  the  accent  on  the  syllable  wa  accented 
in  the  original,— Sec  HeterocMe. 

MONOSTICH,  mtacVdk,  s.  009.  A  com- 

position  of  one  verse. 


MONOSYIJABICAL,m6Vno-sll-Ub'e4dU, 

a.  Consisting  of  monosyllables. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  mfa'no-sft-la-bl,  s.  A 
word  of  only  one  syllable. 

MONOTONOUS,  mo-nof  o-nus,  a.  Having 
a  sameness  of  sound. 

MONOTONX,  mo-nofto-ne,  s.  518.  Uni- 
formity of  sound,  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

MONSOON,  monsoon',  $.  Monsoons  are 
shifting  trade-winds  in  the  Last-Indian  ocean, 
which  mow  periodically. 

MONSTER,  mon'atur, «.  96.  Something  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature ;  something  hor- 
rible for  deformity,  wickedness,  or  mischief. 

To  MONSTER,  mon'stor,  v.  a.  To  pnt  ont  of 
the  common  order  of  things.    Not  used 

MONSTROSITY,  mftn-stroVse-te.  «.  The 
state  of  being  monstrous,  or  ont  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  universe. 

MONSTROUS,  m6nfetrus,e.  Deviating  from 
the  stated  order  of  nature ;  strange,  wonderful; 
irregular,  enormous,  shocking,  hateful. 

MONSTROUS,  monstroe,  ad.  Exceedingly, 
very  much. 

MONSTROUSLY,  mfoi'stros-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature, 
shockingly,  terribly,  horribly ;  to  a  gteat  or 
enormous  degree. 

MONSTROUSNESS,m6n'strus-nis,i-  Enor- 
mity, irregular  nature  or  behaviour. 

MONTH,  munfft,  *.  16*.  One  of  the  twelve 
principal  divisions  of  the  year;  the  space  of 
four  weeks* 

MONTH'S  MIND,miW*a-mlnd',*.  Long- 
ing desire. 

MONTHLY,  munttte',  a.  Continuing  a 
month ;  performed  in  a  month ;  happening 
every  month. 

MONTHLY,  muntA/lcyui.  Once  in  a  month. 

MONUMENT,  minnO-mint,  «.  179.  Any 
thing  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things 
Is  preserved,  a  memorial ;  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph. 

fy  There  are  no  words  la  which  inaccurate  speakers 
are  more  apt  to  err  than  where  u  is  not  under  the  ac- 
cent. Thus  we  frequently  hear,  from  speakers  not  of 
the  lowest  class,  this  word  pronounced  as  if  written 


I 


MONUMENTAL,  mdn-nu-men'tAl,  <t.  Me- 
morial, preserving  memory ;  raised  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  belonging  to  a  tomb. 

MOOD,  mood,  a.  10,  306.  The  form  of  an 
argument ;  style  of  musick ;  the  chauge  the 
verb  undergoes,*  to  signify  various  intentions 
of  the  mind,  is  called  Mood ;  temper  of  mind, 
state  of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion,  dis- 
position. 

MOODY,  moo'de,  a.  Ont  of  humour. 
MOON,  moon,  #.  806.  The  changing  lumi- 
nary of  the  night ;  a  month. 

MOON-BEAM,  moon'beme,  *V  Rays  of 
loner  light. 

MOON-CALF,  tnooVkaf,  «.  A  monster,  a 
false  conception ;  a  dolt,  a  stnpid  fellow. 

MOON-EYED,  moonlde,  a.  Having  eves 
affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  dira- 
eyed,  purblind. 

MOONFERN,  mSonfero,  t.  A  plant. 
MOONFISH,  moon'f  ish,  *.  Moon-fish  is  so 

called,  because  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  like  a 

half  moon. 
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MOONLKSSjinoon'ley 

bv  the  nv>on. 
MOONLIGHT,    mooryihe, 

atlurdt'd  by  the  moon. 
MOONLIGHT,  mooirlite,  a.   Illumined  by 

the  hioou. 
MOONSHINE,  roooVshrae,  a,  The  lustre 

of  i he  moon. 
MOONSHINE,  moon'shine,   >  a.    Illumi- 
MOONSHINY^inoon'shi-ne,  $     nated  by 

the  moon. 
MOONSTRUCK,  mooa'strak, «.  Lunatick, 

affected  by  the  moon. 
MOONWORT,  moou'wort,*.  Station-flower, 

honesty. 
MOON  V,  mocVne\a.  Lunated,  having  ft  cre- 
scent for  the  standard  resembling  the  moan. 
MOOR,  moor,  *%  811,  A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog, 

a  track  of  low  and  watery  ground  ;  a  negro,  a 

black-a-moor. 
To  MOOR,  moor,  v. «,  $11,  To  fasten  by  an- 
chors or  otherwise. 
To  MOOR,  moor,  e.  ».  To  be  axed,  to  be 

stationed. 
MOORCOCK,  moeVk&k,*,  The  male  of  the 

moor-hen. 
MOORHEN,  mocVhin.*.  A  fowl  that  feeds 

iu  the  fens,  without  web  feet. 
MOORISH,  moorish,  t.    Fenny,  marshy, 

watery. 

MOORLAND,  moorfftnd,  a.   Marsh,  fen, 

watery  ground* 
MOORSTONE,  mSoVstone, *.  A  species  of 

granite. 
MOORV,  moVe,*.  806, 811.  Marshy,  Tenny. 
MOOSE,  moose,  $ .  806,  A  large  American 

deer. 
To  MOOT,  moot,  v.  a.  806.  To  plead  a  mock 

cause,  to  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, as  was  commonly  done  in  the  inns  of 

court  at  appointed  times. 
MOOT  CASE  or  POINT,  miofkase,  *.  A 

point  or  case  unsettled  and  disputable. 
MOOTED,  m&ot'id,  a.  Flocked  up  by  the 

root. 
MOOTER,  moSt'tar,  «.  08.   A  dispute*  of 

moot  points. 
MOP.mop,  s.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of 

wool,  fixed  to  along  handle,  with  which  maids 

clean  the  floors ;  a  wry  mouth  made  in  con- 
tempt.   Not  used  in  tne  latter  sense. 
To  MOP,  mop,  v.  a.  To  rub  with  a  mop. 
To  MOP,  mop,  e.  a.  To  make  wry  months 

in  contempt.     Obsolete. 
To  MOPE,  mope,  ».  n.   To  be  stupid,  to 

drowse,  to  be  in  a  constant  day-drearn. 
To  MOPE,  mope,  «.  a.  To  make  spiritless, 

to  deprive  of  natural  powers. 

MOPE-EYED,  mope'lde,  a.  288.  Blind  of 
one  eye;  dim-sighted. 


MOPPET,  mop'pfc,  ?*•  99,  270.  A  puppet 
MOPSEY,  m6ys£,  $     made  of  rags  as  a 
mop ;  a  fondling  name  for  a  girl. 

MOPUS,  mo'p&s,  t *  A  drone,  a  dreamer. 

MORAL,  mcVr&l,  a.  88, 168.  Relating  to 
the  practice  of  men  towards  each  other,  as  it 
may  be  virteoas  or  criminal,  good  or  bad ; 
reasoning  or  Instructing  with  regard  to  rice 
.and  virtue ;  popular,  such  as  Is  known  In  ge- 
neral business  of  Hfe. 

MORAL>  moVal,  s.  Morality,  orotic*  or 
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doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life  ;  the  doctrine  in- 
culcated bv  a  fiction,  the  accommodation  of 

a  fabie  to  form  the  morals. 
To  MORAL,  m6Vll,  v.  n.  To  moralize,  to 

make  moral  reflections.    Not  used. 
MORALIST,   BftoVral-llst,    *.      One   who 

teaches  the  duties  of  life. 
MORALITY,  mo-raTie-te,  «.  The  doctrine 

of  the  duties  of  life,  ethics;  the  form  of  an 

action  which  makes  it  the  tuojeci  of  reward  or 

punishment.  » 

To  MORALIZE,  mflfYll-bre,  r.  a.  To  apply 

to  moral  purposes  ;    to  explain  in  -a  moral 

sense. 
To  MORALIZE,  moVrallae,  tf.  a.  To  speak 

or  write  on  moral  subjects. 
MORALIZER,  meVrfl-i-z&r,*  M.  He  who 

moralize  *. 
MORALLY,  moVraU,  ad.  In  the  ethical 
-sense,  according  .to  the  rules  of  virtue;  po-  . 

pularlv. 
MORAJLS,  m6r/rdla?  s.  The  practice  of  the 
,  duties  of  life,  behaviour  with  Tespect  to  others. 
MORASS,  mo-riV.  s.  Fen,  bog,  moor. 
MORBID,  mor  bid,  a.  Diseaaed,  in  a  slate 

contrary  to  health. 
MORBIDNESS,  moVbid-nis,  s.    State  of 

betns  diseased 
MORBIFICAL,  mor-blf fe-kil,  >  a.Causing 
MORBIFIC,  mSr-bff 'f  Ik,  600.  $   diseases,. 
MORBOSE,  mor-bose'.  a.  427.  Proceeding 

from  disease,  not  healthy. 
MORBOSITY,  moc-boVse-te,  t.  Diseased 

state. 
MORDACIOUS,  mor-da'shfts,   a.    Biting, 

apt  to  bite. 
MORDACITY,    mir-das'si-te,  t.    Biting 

quality. 
MORDICANT.moVde-k&nt,*.  Biting,  acrid. 
MORDICATTON,  mftr-de-ka'shmi,  s.  Ilia 

act  of  corroding  or  biting. 
MORE,  more,  a.  In  greater  number,  in 

greater  quantity,  in  greater  degree ;  greater. 
MORE,  more,  od.  To  a  greater  degree ;  the 

particle  that  forms  the  comparative  degree,  as, 

more  happy  ;  again,  a  second  time,  as,  once 

snore;  no  more,  have  done;  no  more,  uq 

longer  existing.  * 

MORE,  more,  a.  A  great  quantity,  a'gteatar 

degree ;  greater  thing,  other  thing. 
MOREL,  motreV,  t.   A  plant;  a  kind' of 

cherry. 
MOREL  AND,  mWlaod,  s.  Aaumatsdaasn 

or  billy  country. 

MOREOVER,  moTe-o'vor,  ad.  Beyond  what 
has  been  mentioned.    •     „    _ 

MORIGEROUS,  mo-r?d'jeVua,«.  Obedient, 
obsequious. 

MORION,  mrVre-un,  s.  166.  A  belmet,  ar- 
mour for  the  head,  a  casque. 

MORISCO,  mo-ris'ko,  «.  A  dancer  of  the 
morris  or  moorish  dance. 

MORN,  morn,  s.  The  first  part  of  the  day, 
the  morning. 

MORNING,  moVhing,  a.  lite  first  part  of 
the  day,  from  the  first  appraianca  of  light  to 
the  end  of  the  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun's 
daily  course^  .  mm 

MORNING-GOWN,    nor-^-gU*,    - 
A  loose  gown  worn  before  one  is  fori 
dressed. 
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Mf»r}MNG-STAR,  raov-nldg-staV, #.    The 
planet  Venas.  when  she  shine*  in  the  morning. 

MOROSE,  mo-rose',  a.  427.  Sour  of  temper, 

peevish,  sullen. 
MOROSELY,     mo-rosele,     ad.      Sourly, 

peevish;  v. 

MOROS£N]&S,  ri6-rfae'ne%«.    Sournefe, 

peevish  new. 
MOIIOSITY,  iho-*6s's&-tej  «.    Moroseness, 

sourness,  peevishness. 

MORPHEW,  moVfft,  *.  A  Scntf  on  the 
face. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  moVrk-ddnse,    4.     A 
dance  hi  which  belfs  are  glngled,  at  stares  or 
swords  clashed,,  which  was  learned  from  the 
Moors.~-frine  jfen's  Morris,  a  kind  of  play,  I 
wifh  nftid  holes  !u  the  ground. 

MORRIS-DAtfC£R,m6f'ri8-d&ri-sur,  «.  One 

who  dances  (hfc  Moorish  da'itce.- 
MORROW,  mir'ro,  «.  S27.    The  day  after 

the  present  d*$. — To-m6rrbw,  on  the  day  after 

this  current  day. 
IvFtXHclE*  mofse,  *.  A  sea-horse. 
MORSEL,  mor'sll,  s.  09.   A  piece  fit  for  the 

mouth,  a  mutithfuf ;  a  small  quantity. 

MORSURE,  mor'shure,  ».  452.    The  act  of 

biting. 
MORT,  mort,  *.    A  tune  sounded  at  the 

death  of  the  f^arae: 

MORTAL,  meVfeil,  a.  88.  Subject  to  death, 
doomed*  some  time  to  die ;  deadly,  destructive, 
procuring  death  ;  unman,  belonging  to  man ; 
eitrcrae,  violent ;  in  tfu*J  sense  a  low  ex- 
pression. 

MORTAL,  mot'til,  4.  Man,  human  being. 

MORTALITY,  moV-taTle-te, s.  Subjection 
to  death,  state  of  being  subject  to  death ; 
death ;  power  of  destruction ;  frequency  of 
death  ;  human  nature. 

MORTALLY,  mottll-tr,  ad.  Irrecoverably, 
to  death-;  extremely,  to  extremity. 

MORTAR,,  mor'tur,  a.  88,  418.  A  strong 
vessel  in  Which*  materials5  are  broken  by  being 
pounded  with  a  pestle ;  ft  short  wide  cannon, 
out  of  which  bombs  are  thfown. 

MORTAR,  dnVtur,*.  dement  made  of  Time 
and  sand  with  water,  and  used  to'  join  stones 
or  bricks. 

MORTGAGE,  mcVgfclje,*.  90, 479.  A  dead 
pledge,  a  thing  pot  hito  the  hands  of  a  credi- 
tor ;  tbe  state  of  being  pledged. 

l*o  MORTGAGE,   moVgldJe,   t>.  a.     lt> 

pledge,  to*  put  to  pledge. 
MORTGAGEE,  mof-gk-jee',  $.     He  (hat 

takes  or  receives  a  mortgage'. 
MORTGAGER,  mof -ga-jffr',  $ .  0fr.  ffc  that 

gives  a  mortgage.  ,    _ 

MORTIFEROUS,  raor-CIPfir-us,  a.    fatal, 

IJimfiFlSAT^ON,  toor-t*-ft-kifdhun,  a. 
The  state  of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vital 
qualities,  gangrene ;  the  act  of  subduing  the 
body  by  hardships  and  macerations ;  humili- 
ation, subjection  of  the  passions ;  ve*ation, 
trouble. 

To  MORTIFY,  mor'te-fl,  v.  tf.  To  destroy 
Vital  Quafttfes1;  to  destroy  active'  -sowers,  or 
essentia!  qualities  ;  to  subdue  inordinate  pas- 
sions ;  to  macerate  or  harass  the  body  to  com- 
atianee  with  the  mind  ;  to  humble,  to  depress 
fovea.. 
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To  MORTIFY,  moVte-f  1,  ©.  a.  To  gangrene, 

to  corrupt  ;  to  be  subdtieV),  to  die  away. 
MORTISE,  raor'tis,  s.  240,  441.  A  hole  cut 

into  ^  wood   that  another  piece   may  be  put 

into  it.— See  Advertitehurit. 
To  MORTISE,  mor'tls,  e. a.    To  cut  with  a 

mortise,  to  join  with  a  mortise. 
MORTMAIN,  toorfmane,  *.    Sdeh  a  state 

of  possession  as  makes  it  unalienable'. 
MORTUARY,  moVtsha-aW,  *.  A  gift  U(t 

by  a  man  at  his  death  to  Ids  parish  church, 

for  the  recompense  of  his  persona*!  tithes  and 

offerings  not  ridly  vM. 

MOSAICK,  mo-za'ik,  a.  509.  MdSalc*  is  a, 
kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles,  cockles, 
and  shells  of  sundry  colours. 

MOSCHETTO,  mos-ke'lo,  s.  A  kind  of 
gnat  exceedingly  troublesome  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 

MOSQUE,  m6sk,  s.   A  Mahometan  temple. 

MOSS,  mfls,  s.    A  plant. 

To  MOSS,  mds,  r.  a.  To  cover  With"  moss. 

MOSSINESS,  m6s's£-ne's,  s.  The  state  of 
being  covered  or  overgrown  with  rftoss. 

MOSSY,  m6s'se,  a.  Overgrown  With  moss. 
MOST,  most,  a.    The  superlative  of  l\tore7 

Consisting  of  the  greatest  number,  consisting 

of  the  greatest  quantity. 

MOST,  most,  ad.    The  particle  Doting  the 

superlative  degree ;  as,  the  most  incentive,  In 

the  greatest  degree. 
MOST,  most,  s.    The  greatest  number ;  the 

greatest   vaJoc ;   the   greatest   degree ;    the 

greatest  quantity. 
MOSTIGK,  moVtJk,  «.  A  painter's  staff. 
MOSTLY,  moatae,  od.For  the  greatest  part. 
MOSTWH AT,  mosfhwftt,  #.    For  the  most 

part.     Not  used 
MOTATION,  mo-ta'shun,  s.  Act  of  movra* 
MOTE,  mite,  s.  A  small  particle  of  matte*, 

any  tning  proverbially  little. 

MOTE,  mote,  for  Might.    Obsolete. 

MOTH,  mftfft,  s.  467.  A  small  winged  in- 
sect that  eats  cloths  and  hangings. 

MOTHER,  muTH'ur, a.  165,  469.  A  woman 
that  has  borne  a  child,  correlative  to  son  or 
daughter  :  that  which  has  produced  any  thing; 
that  which  has  preceded  in  time,  as,  a  Mother 
church  to  chapels ;  hysterical  passion  ;  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  address  to  an  old  woman. — 
Mother-in-law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  mother ; 
a  thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors,  the 
lees  or  scum  concreted. 

MOTHER,  muTH'ur,  a.  165.  Had  at  a  birth, 
native. 

To  MOTHER,  nrurft'ftr,  v.  n:    To  gathrr 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL,  muTO'to-o^-perl, 
t.  A  kind  of  coarse  ^earl^the  shefl  in  which 
pearls  are  generated.   „ 

MOTHERHOOD,  mOTH'OT-hud,  i.  The 
office,  state,  or  character  of  a  mother. 

MOTHERLESS,  muTH'ur-le*,  <*.   Destitute 

of  a  mother. 
MOTHERLY,  muTH'&r-le,  a.    Belonging  to 

a  mother,  suitable  to  a  mother. 

MOTHERWORT,  mWur-Wrrt,  s.  A  plant. 
MOTHERY,  muTH'ur-e,  a.  557.  Concreted, 

full  of  concretions  dreggy,  feculent ;  used  of 

liquors. 
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MOTHMULLEIN,    mota-mullm,    *• 

M?)THWORT,  mot/tVurt,  *.  An  herb. 
MOTHY,  mota'e,  a.  Full  of  moths. 
MOTION,  mo'shun,  «.   The  act  of  changing 
pl»ce ,  manlier  of  moving  the  bodv,  port,  gait ; 
tare,  action,  tendency  of  the 


change  of  posture,  —.~~..,  ~.-T — ., 
mind,  thought,  proposal  made  ;  impulse  com- 

MOTIONLESS,  mo'shun-les, <t.    Wonting 

motion,  leing  without  motion. 
MOTIVE,  mo'tlv,  a.  157.    Causing  motion, 
having  movement ;  having  the  power  to  move; 
bavin*  power  to  change  place. 
MOTIVE;** 'tlv,  s.  That  which  determines 

the  choice,  that  which  incites  to  action. 
MOTLEY,  mdf  le,  a.    Mingled  of  various 

colours. 
MOTOR,  motto,  «.  1«6.  A  mover. 
MOTORY,  mo'tur-re,  a.  612.  Giving  motion. 

\2  For  the  last  o,  see  Domettick. 
MOTTO,  motto,  *.    A  sentence  added  to  a. 

device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

To  MOVE,  moov,  v.  a.  164.    To  put  out  of 

one  place  into  another,  to  put  in  motion  ;  to 

give  an  impulse  to ;  to  propose,  to  recommend; 

to  persuade  -,  to  prevail  on  the  mind  ;  to  aftect, 

to  touch  pathetically,  to  stir  passion  ;  to  make 

•nary  ;  to  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

To  MOVE,  moov, *.  n.  64.   To  go  from  one 

place  to  another ;  to  walk,  to  bear  the  body  , 

to  eo  forward.     ...  ~       ., 

MOVEABLE,  mttrt-U,  «.  405.    Capable 


away :  mmid,  of  earth ;  thst  to  which  decay  reduce. 

dWenity  of  pronunciation  ha*  endeavoured  to  dbrtw- 
eSshtha  erst  of  tbesa  senses  from  the  rest,  by  sound- 
Sa  it  w  as  to  rhvme  with  howFd;  bat  these  dhjtne. 
ttensor^ndwderthe  same  filing  ought  tobeju 
rnoeh  as  possible  avoided.  For  the  reasons,  see  BosW. 
To  MOULD,  mold,  v.  n.  To  contract  con- 
creted matter,  to  gather  mould. 
To  MOULD,  mold,  e.  a.    To  cover  with 

To'mOULD,  moid,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  shape, 
to  model ;  to  knead,  as,  to  mould  bread. 

MOULD  ABLE,  moid'4-bl,  a.  What  may  be 
moulded.  ,  „        _T         , 

MOULDER,    mold'&r,   ».   98.      He   who 

To  MOU  LDER,  mol'dur,  v.  n.  To  be  turned 

to  dust,  to  perish  indu»t. 
To  MOULDER,  mol'dur,  v.  o\    To  turn  to 

MOULDINESS,  mol'de-nes,  «.    The  stale 

of  heinff  mouldy. 
MOULDING,    molding,  *.      Ornamental 

cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 


[OVEABLE,  mo6v'J.bt,  a.  405.     ^apaoie         cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 

of  being  moved,  not  fixed  ;  portable  ;  chang-     MOULDWARP,  mMd'wirp,  s.    A  mole,  a 

ine  the  time  of  the  year.  j  |      8mall  animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. 

MOULDY,  mol'de,  a.  Overgrown  with  con- 
cretions. 


In  This  word  and  |ia  relatives  because  the  P^ding  o 
J^notUs7«e«l\o0nd.-.See  Rhgming  Dictionary , 

_        A  » t  .1  _  —  J        J^LamImIS      I  A 


KTUmavbe  observed  that  ihe  mate  e  Is  preserved 

"'  wl  * ■—*——  •— — ■"«  »»■•»    nr«-«lin*  O 

fjy  nvn>  bust  JJCm^.*  ■-•  »^—  —  — 

Ortk^rafMcal  JphorUm  10. 

MOVEABLES,  moov'a-blz,  t.  Goods,  fur- 
niture, distinguished  from  real  or  immoveable 
possessions 


To~MOULT,  molt,  v.  n.  S18.  To  shed  or 
change  the  feathers,  to  lose  the  feathers. 

To  MOUNCH,  munsh,  r.  a.  tl4.  To  eat. 
Obsolete. 


mSvEABLENESS,  »J&T'i-M.ni»,*  Mo-    MODNpI'mJojid, ».  lit.    Any  tfcing  mfaed 

»!!♦._    :u:r.«..  •,.  Ka  «n#iv*ri_  in  fnrtifv  or  defend. 


bility,  possibility  to  be  moved. 
MOVEABLY,moov'a;bl£,  ad.  So  as  it  may 

be  moved.  „,      »  »T  j        * 

MOVELESS,  moovais,  «.    Unmoved,  «ot 

to  be  put  out  of  the  place. 
MOVEMENT,  moot'ment,  ».    Manner  of 

moving ;  motion. 
MOVENT,  mWlnt, «.  Moving. 
MOVER,  mMfFir,  •.  08.    The  person  or 

thing  that   gives    motion;   something   that 

moves;  a  proposer, 
MOVING,  moo'ving,  perl.  a.    Pfthetick, 

touching,  adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 
MOVINGLY,  mMMng-le,  a.  Pathetically, 

so  as  to  scire  the  passions. 


to  fortify  or  defend. 
MOUNT,  mount*  «.  S13.    A  mountoin,  a 

hill ;  an  artificial-  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or 

other  place;  a  part  of  a  fan. 
To  MOUKT,  mftunt,  e. ».  T6  raise  on  high ; 

to  tower,  to  be  built  uj>  to  great  elevation ;  to 

get  on  horseback ;  for  Amount,  to  raise  m 

To  MOUNT,  mount, «.  a.  To  raise  aloft,  to 
lift  on  high  ;  to  ascend,  to  climb  ;  to  place  on 
horseback ;  to  embellish  with  ornaments,  a*, 
to  mount  a  gun,  to  put  the  parts  of  a  fan  toge- 
ther,— To  Mount  guard,  to  do  duty  and  watch 
at  any  particular  post— To  Mount  a  cannon, 
to  set  a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  more 
easy  carriage  and  management  in  firing  it 

**  "-*         ~"*     A  large 


Found  on  the 

,-F  _ —       , 

mountains.  --     •-      . ,  . 

MOUNTAINEER,  mSun-Un-neer',  ♦.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains;  a  savage,  a 
freebooter,  a  rustick.      '       •    , 

MOUNTAINOUS,  moun'tm-nus,  a.   Hilly, 

fall  of  mountains  ;  large  as  mountains,  huge, 
Saad'iTofien TheeTrd  araouR  hteacrect sptj^wbM         bu|ky  .  inhabiting  mountains, 
there  is  no  diphthonf,  as  4a <*U,b<*d% >g*§*rg+t  1  MOUNTAINOUSNESS,moun'tln.nts^e«, 
pSaTe^^  «S  [M.°  sSJe  of  being  full  of  mountains. 
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which  any  uung  growe,  iu»^.  *~  -■•-—  -v 
thing  is  made  ;  the  matrii  m  ^«J  *«« 
is  caat.  in  which  any  thing  receives  its  form , 
cast,  form* 

tf  There  is  aa  incorrect  pronunciation  <*«"•■£ 
•UaUar  words,  chiefly  among  the J»»K*rt™ %£; 
•oudinc  the  word  as  if  it  were  written  nu+oU.  This 
SSd  !f  often  heard  amou, I  i»corrja  speaker^here 


MOW  MUC 
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l    Rising 


MOUNTANT,  mlWtlnt,   • 
high. 

MOUNTEBANK,  mooVte-bank, s.  A  doc- 
tor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  market,  and 
boasts  ops  infallible  remedies  and  cures ;  any 
boastful  and  mbe  pretender. 

To  MOUNTEBANK,  mo&n'te-bank,  e.  a. 
To.  cheat  by  false  boasts  and  pretence*. 

MOUNTER,  mo&nt'ur,  *.   08.    One   that 

mounts. 

MOUNTY,  mUnte,  a.  The  rise  of  a  hawk: 

To  MOURN,  morne,  v.  n.  918.  Tq  grieve, 
.  to  be  sorrowful ;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow  ; 
to  preserve  appearance  of .  grief. 

To  MOURN,  morne,  v.  a.  To  grieve  for,  to 
lament ;  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

MOURNER,m6rn'ur,  #.08.  One  that  mourns, 
oue  that  grieves  ;,  one  who  follows  a  funeral 
in  black. 

MOURNFUL,  morn'ful,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow  ;  cnpsing  sorrow  ;  sorrow- 
ful, lifeline  sorrow,  betokening  sorrow,  ex- 
pressive of  grief. 

MOURNFULLY,  morn'ful-le,  ad.  Sorrow- 
tolly,  with  sorrow. 

MOURNFULNESS,  morn'ful-nes,  s.  Sor- 
row, grief;  show  of  grief,  appearance  of  sor- 
row. 

MOURNING,  morning,  «.    Lamentation, 

*  sorrow  ;  the  dress  of  sorrow. 

MOURNINGLY,  morn'rog-le,  ad.  With  the 
appearauce  of  sorrowing. 

MOUSE,  mouse,*.  Plural  Mice.  The  small- 
est of  all  beasts,  a  little  animal  haunting 
houses  and  corn-fields. 

To  MOUSE,  mouse,  v.  ».  311, 437.  To  catch 

roiee. 
MOUSE-HOLE,  mouse'hole,  $.  Small  hole. 
MOUSER,  mo&z'ur,  *.  98,  437.    One  that 

hunts  mice. 
MOUSETAIL,  mo&se'tate,  s.  An  herb. 

MOUSE-TRAP,  mousetrap,  * .    A  snaxe  or 
'  gin  .in  which  mice  are  taken. 

MOUTH.  mooia,  ».  407.  The  aperture  in 
the  head  of  any  animal  at  which  the  food  is 
received  ;  the  opening,  that  at  which  any 
thing  enters,  the  entrance ;  the  instrument  of 
speaking ;  a  speaker,  the  principal  orator,  in 
fcucleaque  language;  cry  .voice. — Distortion  of 
the  Mouth,  wry  face,— Down  in  the  Mouth, 
dejected*  denned. 

To  MOUTH,  meow,  v.  ».  467.  To  speak 
big,  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud  voice,  to 
▼ocirarate. 

Tv  MOUTH,  mMTH,  ©.  a.  To  utter  with  a 
'voice  affectedly  big ;  to  chew,  to  eat ;  to 
seise  in.  the  mouth  >  to  form  by  the  mouth. 

MOUTHED,  mouTff'd,  a.  350.    Furnished 
*    with  a  mouth. 

MOUTH-FRIEND,  mofrWrlnd,  $ .  One 
who  professes  friendship  without  intending  it. 

MOUTHFUL,  mou/kful,  s.  What  the 
mouth '  contains  at  once;  any  proverbially 
small  quantity. 

MOUTH-HONOUR,  mourJt'6n-nor, «.  Ci- 
vility outwardly  expressed  without  sincerity. 

MOUTHLESS,  moulfties;  a.    Without  a 

month,   . 
MOW,  mot,  s.  323.    A  loft  or  chamber 

where  any  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up. 
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To  MOW,  mo,  «.  a.  324.    To  out  with  a 
sithe  ;  to  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence.  . 
To  MOW,  moo,  e.  a.  To  put  in  a  mo  '. 

MOW,  moo,  s.  323.    Wry  mouth,  distorted 

face.    Obsolete. 
To  MOWBURN,  mofrburn,  v.  «.  To  ferment 

and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  being  dry. 
MOWER,  mo'ur,  s.  06.  One  who  cuts  with 

a  sithe. 
MOXAj.moVsa*,  *.  92.    An  Indian  moss, 

used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout  by  burning  it  on 

the  part  aggrieved. 

MOYLE,  moil,  ».  820.  A  mule,  an  animal 
.generated  between  the  horse  and  the  ass.  Not 

used. 

MUCH,  rontsh,  a.  352.  Large  in  quantity, 
long  in  time,  many  in  number. 

MUCH,  motsh,  oi.  352.  In  a  great  degree, 
by  far ;  often,  or  long ;  nearly. 

MUCH,  motsh,  s.  A  great  deal,  multitude 
in  number,  abundance  in  quantity ;  more  than 
enough,  a  heavy  service  or  burden  ;  any  as* 
signaole  quantify  or  degree;  an  uncommon 
thing,  something  strange.*— To  make  Much  of, 
to  treat  with  regard,  to  fondle! 

MUCH  AT  ONE,  motsh-lt-wun',  «d.  Of 
equal  value,  of  equal  influence. 

MUCHWHAT,  mutsh'wh6t,  ad.  Nearly. 
Little  used. 

MUCH),  mo'sfd,  a.  Slimy,  musty. 

MUC1DNESS,  ma'»2d-n4s,  s.  Slimines*, 
mnstiness. 

MUCILAGE,  mu'se-lidje,  s.  00.  A  slimy 
or  viscous  body,  a  body  with  moisture  suffi- 
cient to  hold  it  together.    ■ 

MUCILAGINOUS,  mu-se-lad'jm-is,  a. 
Slimy,  viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tena- 
city. 

MUCK,   muk,   ».     Dung   for  manure   of 

? rounds ;  any  thing  low,  mean,  and  fflthy.— 
o  run  a  Muck  signifies  to  run  madly  and  at- 
tack all  that  we  meet. 
To  MUCK,  muk,  e.  a.  To  manure,  with  muck, 

to  dung. 
MUCKINDEB,  mok'fn-dur,  s.   A  handker- 
chief.   Not  used, except  in  the  provinces. 
MUCKHILL,  muk'hll,  s.  406.  A  dunghill. 

MUC  KIN  ESS,  muk'ke-nls,  $.   Nastiness ; 

filth. 
MUCKLE,  muk'kl,«.  403.  Much.  Obsolete. 
MUCKSWEAT,   ni&kWt,    «.      Profuse 

sweat. 
MUCKWORM,  muk^vurm,*.  A  worm  that 

lives  in  dune ;  a  miser,  a  curmudgeon. 
MUCKY,  mok'ke,  a.  Nasty,  filthy. 
MUCOUS,  mn'kos,  a.  314.    Slimy,  viscous. 
MUCOUSNESS,    mulcus-nes,    s.     Slime, 

viscosity. 

MUCUL'ENT,  ma'ko-llnt,  a.  Viscous,  slimy. 

X3  The  vow«l  it,  in  the  flrtt  syllable  of  this  and 
similar  words,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  and  second- 
ary accent ;  aay  other  vowel  bat  «,  unless  followed  by 
a  diphthong,  would  have  been  short.  This  arises  from 
no  regard  to  the  Latin  quantity  In  the  word  Aftttu- 
lentus,  for  the  u  in  Culinary  and  Mutilate,  Sec.  is 
long  in  English,  thongs  short  in  the  Latin  Cuitmariut, 
MvtUo.  &c.  So  that  the  long  w  in  this  and  similar 
words  is  an  .idiom  of  oar  own  pronunciation.  508,  Ml, 
530. 

MUCUS,  mu'kus,  s.  The  viscous  substance 
dischasged  at  the  nose  ;  any  viscous  matter, 

IM3 
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MUD,  mud,  #.    Tbe  slime  at  the  bottom  of 

ttill  water  ;  earth  well  moistened  with  water. 
To  MUD,  mod,  v.  a.    To  bury  in  the  slime 

or  mm) ;  to  make  turbid,  to  pollute  with  dirt. 
MUD]*ILY,mfid'di-le,fld.   Turbidly,  with 

foul  mixture. 
MUDDINESS,  mfid'de-nes,  $.  Turbidaess, 

fonlness  caused  by  rood,  dsegs,  or  sediment. 
To  MUDDLE,  mfid'dl.  v.  a.  405.    To  make 

turbid,  to  foul ;  to  make  half-drunk,  to  cloud 

or  stapifr. 
MUDDY,  mud'de,  «.     Torbid,  fool  with 

mud ;  Impure,  dark  ;  cloudy,  dull. 
To  MUDDY,  m&dtie, e.  a.  To  make  muddy, 

to  cloud,  to  disturb. 
MUD8UCKER,   mud'sak-kfor,  $.    A   sea- 
fowl. 
MUDWALL,  mud'wall,  #.     A  wall  built 

without  mortar.  . 

MUDWALLED,  mid'wall'd,  a.  W9.    Hav- 
"    ing  a  mud  wall. 
To  MUE,  m6,  v.  a.    To  moult,  to  change 

feathers. 
MUFF,  mfif,  *.     A  soft  cover  for  the  hands 

in  winter. 
To  MUFFLE,  muffl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cover 

from  the  weather ;  to  blindfold ;  to  conceal, 

to  involve. 
MUFFLER,  muffl-fir,  s.    A  cover  for  the 

face ;  a  pa/t  of  a  woman'*  djees  by  which  the 

face  is  covered. 
MUFTI,  muPte,  *.    The  high  priest  of  the 

Mahometans. 
MUG,  mug,  a.  A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 
MUGGY,  mug^e,  \a.    S83.    Moist, 

MUGGISH,  mfig'ginb,     J     damp. 

ty  It  Is  highly  probable  that  thla  word  to  a  coemp- 
tion of  Murky,  which  Johnson  and  other  writers  ex- 
piate by  dark,  etonriy,  &e. ;  bet  Sktaaer  tells  ns  it  it 
need  in  Lincolnshire  to  signify  darkness,  accompanied 
by  heat ;  and  as  this  temperament  of  the  weather  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  moisture,  the  word  li  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  a  dark,  close,  wares,  and  moist 
state  of  the  atr.  As  Ibis  word  Is  not  very  legitimately 
derived,  k  is  seldom  heard  among  the  learned  aad  po- 
lite ;  bat  as  It  affords  as  a  new  complex  idea,  aad  is 
la  mnch  nse  among  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  it  seems 
not  anworthy  of  being  adopted. 

MUGHOUSE,  raug'uoase,  #.  An  alehouse, 
a  low  house  of  entertainment. 

MUGIENT,  mu'je-e'nt,  a.  Bellowing. 

MULATTO,  mu-lafto,  *.  One  begot  be- 
tween a  white  and  a  black. 

MULBERRY,  mul'bir-re,*.  A  tree  and  fruit. 

MULCT,  mulkt,  s.  A  fine,  a  penalty ;  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty. 

To  MULCT,  mulkt,  e.  a.  To  punish  with 
flue  or  forfeiture. 

MULE,  male,  *.  An  animal  generated  be- 
tween a  he-ass  and  a  mare,  or  between  a  hone 
and  a  she-ass. 

MULETEER,  mu-Lst.teey,  s.  Mule-driver, 
horse-boy. 

MULIEBRITY,  mu-lt-etorl-te, «.  Woman- 
hood, the  correspondent  to  virility. 

MULISH,  m6'tfab,  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
a  mole,  obstinate. 

To  MULL,  mull,  v.  a.  To  soften,  as  wine 
when  burnt  or  softened  ;  to  heat  any  liquor, 
and  sweeten  and  spice  it 

MULLAR,  rouMur,  j.  88.  .A  stone  held  la 
the  hand,  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 
upon  a  horizontal  stone. 

MULLEIN,  muHin,  s.  A  plant 
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MUMB1\  mal'ljt,  4.W.  A  tfavM. 

MULLIGRUBS*  m&ni-grubz,  s.  Twisting 
of  the  gut*.    A  low  word. 

MULSE,  muise,  a.  Wine  boiled  and  mingled 
with  hottev 

MULTANGULAR,  mulUna/gu-lar,  a. 
Many-cornered,  having  many  comers,  poly- 
gonal. 

MULTANGULARLY,   inult-ing'ga-lar-ii 

ad.  With  many  corners. 
MULTANGULARNES8,  mfjlt-lns/gu-llr. 

nes,  s.  State  of  being  polygonal. 

MULTIC  APSULAR,  mul-te-kAp'shu-lAr,  a 
452.    Divided  into  many  partitions  or  cells. 

MULTIFARIOUS,  mul-ti-A're-us,  a.  Hav- 
ing great  multiplicity,  having  different  re* 
spects. 

MULTIFARIOUSLY,  mul-te-fa're-ua-tt, 
ad.  With  multiplicity. 

MULTIFARIOUSNESS,  mul-te-fa're-us- 
nls, «.  Multiplied  diversity. 

MULTIFORM,  mol'te-form,  a.  Having 
various  shapes  or  appearances. 

MULTIFORMITY,  mfa-te-foVme-tt,  s.  Di- 
versity of  shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in 
the  same  thine. 

MULTILATERAL,  mal-te-lafteVal  * 
Having  many  side*. 

MULTILOQUOUS,  mil-t&To-kwus, «.  518. 
Very  talkative. 

MULTINOMINAL,mul-te.n6mfme-iill4  a. 
Having  many  names.  m 

MULTIPAROUS,  m&l-rlp'pi-rus,  t.  518. 
Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

MULTIPEDE,  m£l'te-p2d,  «.  An  insect 
with  many  feet— See  Millepede*. 

MULTIPLE,  mul'te-pl,  ».  405.  A  term  in 
arithmetics:,  when  one  number  contains  an- 
other several  times ;  as,  nine  is  the  multiple  of 
three,  containing  it  three  times. 

MULTIPLIABLE.  mul'te-pU4UbI,  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPUABLENESS,  mul'tt-plU-bl- 
nis,*.  Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICABLE,  mul'te-ple-kJUM,  a. 
Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICAND,  mul-te-pU-klad'  «.  The 
number  to  be  multiplied  in  arithmetics. 

MULTTPLICATE,  mul-tlp'ple-kate, «.  91. 
Consisting  of  more  than  one.  . 

MULTIPLIC  ATION,mu]-tc-pU-ki/e*aB*  #. 
The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  any  naarn* 
ber  by  addition  or  production  of  more  of  the 
same  aind;  in  arithmetick,  the  iucreasinf  of 
any  one  number  by  another,  so  often  ae  theae 
are  units  in  that  number  by  which  the  oaa  is 
increased.  .. 

MULTIPUCATOR,  mul-te-n&tJ*tWy  * 
166.  The  number  by  which  another  number 
is  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICITY,  mul-te-ptis'e-te,  s.  More 
than  one  of  the  same  kiud ;  state  of  being 
many. 

MULTIPLICIOUS,  mul-te-ptish'us,  a.  Ma. 
nifold.    Obsolete. 

MULTIPLIER,  mul'te-pll-ur,  s.  08.  One 
who  multiplies  or  increases  the  number  of  any 
thing  *,  the  multiplfestor  in  awtbmetick* 

To  MULTIPLY,  muVte-plL  e.  n.  To  haaresse 
m  number ;  to  make  more  by  e^neration,  asv 
cumulation!  or  addition ;  to  perfbes 
cess  of  arithmetics*  multiplication, 
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To  MULTIPLY,  multe-pll,  e.  n.  To  grow 
in  number ;  to  increase  themselves. 

MULTIPOTENT,  mul-tip'po-tent,  a.  Hav- 
ing manifold  power. 

NULTIPRESENCE,  mul-te-prua'Snse,  a. 
The  power  or  act  <Jf  being  present  in  more 
places  Chan  one  at  the  tame  time.— See  Omni- 

Ceaenct* 
LT18ILIQUOU8,  maMe-aiiae-kwoa,  a. 
The  tame  with  cormcuiate:  used  of  plants 
whose  teed  is  contained  in  many  distinct 
seed-vessels* 
MULTITUDE,  mitte-tode,  *.  469.  Many, 
more  than  one ;  a  great  number,  loosely  and 
indefinitely  ;  a  crowd  or  throng,  the  vulgar. 

MULTITUDINOUS,  ittul-ti-tu'de^nu*,   a. 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude ;  maui- 

fold.  .     ^ 

MULTIVAGANT,  mul-tiv\tgAiit,la.That 
MULTTVAGOUS,  mol-tfv'vi-gua,  J    wan- 

ders  or  strays  muoli  abroad. 

MULTIVIOUS,  m&l-dvVe-u*,  a.  Having 
many  ways,  manifold. 

MULTOCULAR,  mult-oVko-llr, a.  Ha?ing 
more  eyes  than  twp. 

MUM,  mum,  intetj.  A  word  denoting  pro- 
hibition to  speak j  silence,  hash. 

MUM,  mum, #.  4Je  brewed  with  wheat. 

TO  MTJM&LE,  minV  bl,  t>. a.  406.  To  speak 
inwardly,  to  grumble,  to  mutter ',  to  speak 
indistinctly ;  to  chew,  to  bite  softly. 

To  MUMBLE,  monVbl,  v. «.   To  utter  with 

a  low  inarticulate  voice ;  to  mouth  gently  ;  to 
slubber  over,  to  suppress,  to  otter  imperfectly. 

MUtfBLER,  munVbi-ir,  r.  98.  One  that 
•peaks  inarticulately,  a  rautterer. 

MUM&LtNGLY,  mum'bl-Ing-le,  ad.    With 

inarticulate  utterance. 
To  MUMM,  mom,  v.  a.   To  mask,  to  frolick 

in  disguise.    Obsolete. 
MUMMER,  murn'mfir,  «.08.  A  marker,  one 

who  performs  frolicks  in  a  personated  dress. 

MUMMERY, mum'mur-re,  «. 557.  Masking, 
frolick  in  masks,  foolery. 

MUMMY,  mum'me,  *.  A  dead  body  pre- 
served by  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming.— 
Mammy  is  used  among  gardeners  for  a  sort  of 
wax  used  in  the  planting  and  grafting  of  trees. 

To  MUMP,  mump,  e.  a.    To  nibble,  to  bite 

quick,  to  chew  with  a  continued  motion  ;  to 

talk  low  and  quick  ;  in  cant  language,  to  go 

a-begging. 
MUMPER,  mump'or,  s.  08.  A  beggar. 
MUMPS,  m&mps,  «.      Sullenneas,   silent 

anger ;  a  disease. 
To  MUNCH,  m.unsh,  e.  a.  353.  To  chew  by 

freat  inouthfuls.         , 
J  N CHER,  munsh'ur,  *.  08.     One  that 

munches.  m 

MUNDANE,  mun'dhne,*.  Belonging  to  the 

world. 
MUNDATION,  min-dl'shuh,  $.  The  act  of 

cleansing. 
MUNDATORY,  mun'di-tlr-re,  a.    Having 

the  power  to  cleanse. 

£3>  For  the  e,  sse  Domettick.  5 If. 
MUNDICK,  m&n'dik,  a.    A  kind  of  marca- 

site  found  in  tin  mines. 
MUNDIFICATION,  mln-de-fe-ka'ahan,  s. 

The  act  of  cleaning. 
MUNDIflCATIVR,  min-diffe-ka-tlv,   * 
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See  Justificative.— Cleansing,  liaving  the  poi 
to  cleanse. 

To  MUND1FY,  man'de-f  I,  v.  a.  185.  To 
cleanse,  to  make  clean. 

MUNDIVAOANT,  rt6n-dVvi-gaiit,a.  518. 
Wamleriui!  through  the  world. 

MUNDUNGUS,muh-dung'$to,*.  Stinking 
tobacco.  /• 

MUNERARY,  mu'nlr-4-re,  a.  612.  Having 
the  nature  of  &  gift* 

MUNOREL,  mfing'grll,  s.  00.  Any  thing 
generated  between  different  kinds,  any  thing 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  different  causes 
or  parents. 

MUNGREL,  mfing'grll,  a.  Generated  be- 
tween different  natures,  baseborn,  degenerate. 

MUNICIPAL,  mo-nls'se-pal,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  corporation. 

MUNIFICENCE,  ml-nifte-sinse,  a.  Libe- 
rality, the  act  of  giving. 

MUNIFICENT,  mu-nfrfe-sent,  a.  Liberal, 

generous. 
MUNIFICENTLY,    mo-niffe-aint-le,   ad. 

Liberally,  generously. 
MUNIMENT,  mune-ment, #.  Fortiacatiou, 

strong  hold  ;  support,  defence. 
TO  MTJNltfe,  mft-nhe',  e.  a.    To  fortify,  to . 

strengthen.    A  word  not  in  use. 
MUNITION,  mu-nish'on, ».    FortMcatiort, 

strong  hold  ;  ammunition,  materials  for  war. 
MUNNION,  mun'yun.  «.  US.    Munnions 

are  the  upright  posts  that  divide  the  lights  iu 

a  window,  frame. 
MURAGE,  inn'rid^e,  *.  00.   Money  paid  tor 

keep  walls  in  repair. 
MURAL,  mu¥tl,  a.  177.    Pertaining  to  a 

wall. 
MURDER,  mnrMnr,  «.  08.   The  act  of  kill- 
ing a  man  unlawfully. 
To  MURDER,  muVdur,  v.  a.   To  kill  a  man 

unlawfully  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end  tn. 
MURDERER,  murttur-ur,  a.  567.  One  who 

has  shed  human  blood  unlawfully. 
MURDERESS,  mur/dar-e,s,  s.    A  woman 

that  commits  murder. 
MURDERMENT,  mcVdor-ment,  s.  The  act 

of  killing  unlawfully. 
MURDEROUS,  mu?dur-us,a.555.  Bloody, 

tuilty  of  murder. 
JRE,  mure, «.  A  wall.  Not  in  use. 
MURENGER,  mn'ren-jfir,  r.  177.  An  over- 
.  seer  of  a  wall, 

fcT  This  word  is  often  Improperly  pronoonce A  with 
the  u  short,  as  If  wriU«D  Murrenger. 

MURIATICK,  ma-rMt'tfk,  <t.    Partaking 

•>f  the  taste  or  nature  of  brine. 
MURK,  mirk,  a.  Darkness,  want  of  HgHt. 
MURKY,  muVke,  a.  Dark,  cloudy,  wanting 

light. — See  Muggy. 
MURMUR,  murmur,  s.    A  low  continued 

bussing  noise;  a  complaint  half  suppressrd. 
To  MURMUR,  murtnur,  v.  a.  To  give  a  low 

bussing  sound ;  to  grumble,  to  utter  secret 

discontent. 
MURMURER,  mfiVmur-i  Or,  s.  08.  One  who 

repines,  a  grumbler,  a  reptner. 
MURRAIN,  murtfa,  s.  208.   The  plague  in 

cattle. 
MURREY,  murine,  a.  270.  Darkly  red. 
MURRION,  mufre-urf,  *.  113.  A  helmet,  a 
I     casque. 
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MUSCADEL,  mosTta-dll, 

MUSCADINE,  mus'ka-djne,  149. 

of  swe*t  grape,   sweet  wine,  and  tweet  near. 

MUSCAT,  mus'kat,*.  A  delicious  grape  hav- 
ing the  flavour  of  musk  ;  a  kind  of  sweet  pear. 

MUSCLE,  mus'sl,  «.  S51,  405.  The  fleshy 
fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body,  the  immediate 
instruments  of  .motion  ;  a  bivalve  shell-fish. 

MUSCOSITY,  mtis-kfts'se-te, «.  Mossiness. 

MUSCULAR,  mus'ku-lar,  a.  88.  Performed 
by  muscles. 

MUSCULARITY,  mus-ku-hW-te,  s.  The 
state  of  having  muscles. 

MUSCULOUS,  mus'ku-ius,<i.  814.  Full  of 
muscles,  brawny  ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

MUSE,  muze, «.  One  of  the  nine  sister  god- 
desses who;  in  the  heathen  mythology,  are 
supposed  to  preside  ovar  the  liberal  afts. 

MUSE,  muze,  ».  Deep  thought,  close  atten- 
tion, Hbsence  of  mind  ;  the  power  of  poetry. 

To  MUSE,  muze,  t\  n.  To  ponder,  to  study 
in  stleuce ;  to  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  wonder, 
to  be  amazed. 

MUSEFUL,  muzeY&l,  ov  Deep-thinking. 

MUSER,  mu'zur,  s.  08.  One  who  muses, 
one  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 

MUSEUM,  mu-ze'um,  s.— See  Pygmean.— 
A  repository  of  learned  curiosities. 

MUSHROOM,  mush'room,  *.  Mushrooms 
are,  by  curious  naturalists,  esteemed  perfect 
plants,  though  their  flowers  and  seeds  have 
not  as  yet  been  discovered ;  an  upstart,  a 
wretch  risen  from  the  duughil. 

MUSHROOMSTONE,  mush'rgom-stone,  #. 
A  kind  of  fossil. 

MU8ICK,  mu'zlk,  *.  400.  The  science  of 
harmonical  sounds  ;  instrumental  or  vocal  har- 
mony. 

MUSICAL*  mu'ze-kal,a.  Harmonious,  melo- 
dious, sweet-sound ing;  helouping  to  musick. 

MUSICALLY,  mu'ze-kal-le,  ad.  Harmoni- 
ously, with  sweet  s  und. 

MUSICALNESS,maVi-kal-neV.Harmony. 

MUSICIAN,  mu-elsh'un,  s.  357.  One  skilled 
in  harmony,  one  who  performs  upon  .instru- 
ments of  musiok. 

MUSK,  musk,  «.  A  very  powerful  perfume : 
it  is  procured  from  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 

MUSK,  musk,  s.  Grape  hyacinth  or  grape 
flower. 

MUSK  APPLE,  musktip-pl,  «.  405.  A  kind 
of  apple. 

MUSKCAT,  mosk'kat,  s.  The  animal  from 
which  musk  is  got. 

MUSKCHERRY ,  musklshir-re,  s.  A  tort 
of  cherry. 

MUSKET,  muslclt,  s.  09.  A  soldier's  hand- 
sun  ;  a  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 

MUSKETEER,  mus-ke-teer',  s.  A  soldier 
whose  weapon  is  his  mn»ki»t. 

MUSKETOON,  mus-ki-toon',  ».  A  blun- 
derbuss, a  short  gun  of  a  Urge  bore. 

MUSKINESS,  mus'ke-ne's,  s.  The  scent  of 
musk.  ,         ,     _ 

MUSKMELON,  musk'inel-l&n,  ».  A  fra- 
grant melon. 

MUSKPE  AR,musk'pare,  #.  A  fragrant  pear. 

MUSKROSE,  musk'roze,  $.  •  A  rose  so 
called  from  its  fragrance. 

MUSKY,  nius'ke,  a.  Fragrant,  sweet  of  scent. 

MUSLIN,  muzlln,  *.  A  fine  stuff  made  of 
cotton. 
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MUSS,  mus,».  A  scramble.  Obsolete. 

ty  From  this,  perhaps,  comas  the  voJgar  wont  to. 
Smtt&k. 

MUSSITATION,  mus-se-ta'ahun,  *„  Mur- 
mur, grumble. 

MUSSULMAN,  mus'sul-man,  j.  6%.  A  Ma- 
hometan brliever. 

MUST,  must,  verb  imperf.  To  be  obliged.  It 
is  only  used  before  a  verb.— Muat  is  of  ail  .per* 
sons  and  tense*,and  used  of  persons  and  things 

MUST,  must,  ».— See  LamV$-wooL—  New 
wine,  new  wort. 

To  MUST,  must,  v.  a.  To  mouldy  to  mak« 
mouldy. 

To  MUST,  must,  e.  n.  To  grow  mouldy. 

MUSTACHES,  mus-sta/shiz,*.90.  Whiskers, 
hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

MUSTARD,  mus'turrf,  *.  88.  A  plant. 

To  MUSTER,  mds'tur,  v.  n.  08.    To  assem- ' 
ble  in  order  to  form  an  army 

To  .MUSTER,  mus'tur,  v.  a.  To  review 
forces  ;  to  bring  together. 

MUSTER,  mus'tur,  x.    A  review  of  a  body 
of  forces ;  a  register  of  forces  mustered  *,  a  * 
collection,  as,  a  Muster  of  peacocks,— To  pass 
Muster,  to  be  allowed. 

MUSTER-BOOK,  mustur-book,  a.  A  book 
in  which  the  forces  are  registered. 

MUSTERMASTER,  mostur-ma-stor,  #. 
One  who  superintends  the  muster,  to  prevent* 
frauds. 

MUSTER-ROLL,  mus'tur-role,  s.  A  regis-, 
ter  of  forces.  m 

MUSTILY,  mua'te-le,  ad.  Mouldily 

MUSTINESS,  m&s'te-aes,  s.  Mould,  damp 
foulness. 

MUSTY,  muVte,  a.  Mouldy,  spoiled  with 
damp,  moist  and  fetid;  stale ;  vapid;  dull, 

kaayy 

MUTABILITY,  mi-ta-blrle-te,  #.  Change- 
ableness ;  Inconstancy,  change  of  mind. 

MUTABLE,  mu'ta-bl,  a.  405.  Subject  to 
change  ;  alterable  ;  inconstant,  unsettled.  ' 

MUT  A  BLE  NESS,  mfcta-M-iies,  s.  Change-' 
ableness,  uncertainty. 

MUTATION,  mu-ta'taun,*.  Change,  alter-' 
at  ton. 

MUTE,  mute,  a.  Silent,  not  vocal,  not  bav- 
in* the  use  of  vqice.  ' 

MUTE,  mute,  s.  One  that  has  no  power  of 
speech  ;  a  letter  which  can  make  no  sound. 

To  MUTE,  mute,  e.  a.  To  dung  as  birds. 

MUTELY,  rauie'Ie,  ad.  Silently,  not  vocally. 

To  MUTILATE,  imVdl-late,.  e.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  some  essential  part. 

MUTILATION,  mu-te-htohun,  $.  Deprira- 
tiou  of  a  limb  <»r  any  essential  part. 

MUTINE,  mu'rin,  $.  140.  A  mutineer.  Not 
used. 

MUTINEER,  mu-tin-necr',  s.  A  mover  of 
sedition. 

MUTINOUS,  mo'tuvnus,  a.  814.  Seditious, 
hu%y  in  insurrection,  turbulent. 

MUTINOUSLY,  mu'tin-nus-le,  ad.  Sedi- 
tiously, turbulent  ly. 

MUTINOUSNESS^&'tlnrnus-nis, «.  Sedi- 
tiousu-ss,  turbulence. 

To  MUTINY,  mute-ne,  e.  n.  to  rise  against 
authority,- to -make  insurrection. 

MUTINY,mu'te-ne,4.  Insurrection,  sedition.   ^ 

To  MUTTER,  mutftur,  v.  *.  08.  To  grumble, 
tfc  murmur. 
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To  MUTTER,  m&r/tar,  v.  «.    To  utter  with 

i  «i  perfect  articulation. 
MUTTER,  mut'tur,  *.  Murmur,  obscure  ut- 

Wr.mce.     Nut  used. 
MUTTERER,mut'tftr-ur,«.  555.  Grumbler, 

imtrmnrer. 
MUTTERINGLY,  mot'tur-ing-le,  ad.  With 

a  luw  voice ;  indistinctly. 
MUTTON,  mutYn,  s.    The  flesh  of  sheep 

dressed  for  food ;  a  sheep,  now  onljr  m  ludi- 
crous language. 

t?Tht  o  in  Ibis  and  similar  terminations  is  onder 
the  saom  urcdkameat  as  e.  See  Principles,  No*.  103, 
170. 

MUTTONFIST,  motTn-flst,  s.  A  hand 
large  end  red* 

MUTUAL,  mntsha-ll,  a.  463.  Reciprocal, 
each  acting  in  retain  or  correspondence  to 
the  other. 

MUTUALLY,  mu'tshMl-lc,  ad.  Recipro- 
cally, in  return. 

MUTUALITY,  ma-t»hu-il1e*te,  *.  Reci- 
procation.    4  _ 

MUZZLE,  mfts'sl,  s.  405.  The  mouth  of 
anj  thing ;  a  fattening  for  the  month,  which 
hinders  to  bite. 

To  MUZZLE,  mnVzl,  v.  a.  To  bring  the 
month  near.    Not  used. 

To  MUZZLE,  mna'al.  v.  a.  To  bind  the 
month j  to  fondle  with  the  month  close.  A 
low  sense. 

MY,  mi,  or  me,  j>re*.  pes.  Belonging  to  me. 

Editor*  |»  a  panliaf  diversity  to  foreigDers  la  the 
areaaadattoa  of  this  word,  and  sometimes  to  natives, 
when  they  read,  which  ought  to  be  explained.  It  is 
certain  that  the  proaoaa  my,  when  H  is  eontradlstla- 
gabbed  from  any  other  poasestlve  proaoaa,  and  con- 
sequently •mphaticsJ,  U  always  pronounced  with  its 
Aril  open  sound,  rhyming  with  ny ;  bat  when  there 
b  no  sach  emphasis  it  (alls  exactly  Into  the  sound  of 
me,  the  oblique  case  off  L  Thus  if  I  were  to  say  My 
ft*  is  at  bed  as  my  paper,  I  should  ueesssarily  pro- 
nounce my  like  me>as  in  this  sentence  pen  and  paper 
are  the  emphallcal  words;  bat  if  I  were  to  say  iffy 
pen  Is  worse  than  yours,  here  my  is  la  opposition  to 
ymtrt,  and  roust,  as  it  is  emphatiral,  be  pronoaneed  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  Afr ft,  ntgh,  Ace. 

MYNCHEN,  mln'tshln,  *.   A  nun. 
MYOGRAPHY,  ml-6a/gri-fe,  s.  110,187, 
518.    A  description  of  the  muscles. 

MYOLOGY,  ml-oTlo-je,  s.  110,  187.    Hie 

description  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
MYOPY,  ml'o-pe,  «.  Shortness  of  sight. 
MYRIAD,  mW-dd.  s.  The  number  often 

thousand  ;  proverbially,  any  great  number. 

%y  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  y,  la  this  and  the  following  words,  is  aader 
the  same  predicament  as  is  if  followed  by  rand  a 
vowel, It  is  abort  I;  If  by  r  sad  a  consonant,  it  be- 
comes abort  e,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difterence  ia 
the  irat  syllable  of  myriad  and  asyrmsoVm.T-See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  108, 100. 

MYRMIDON,  meVme-dun,  s.  180.  Any 
rude  ruffian,  so  named  from  the  soldiers  of 
Ackihes. 

MYROBALAN,  mc-rftb'i-lin,  or  ml-rob't- 
lin,  s.  187.  A  kind  of  dried  fruits  resem- 
bling dates. 

MYROPOLIST,  me-rdp'po-tfst,  ormlrdp1- 
o*lut,  s.  18fr,  518.  One  who  sells  unguents. 

MYRRH,  meV,  s.  108, 109.  A  precious  kind 
of  gum. 

MYRRHINE,  m£Yr?n,a.  140.  Belonging  to 
myrrh  ;  made  of  the  mvrrliiiie  atone. 
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MYRTIFORM,  meVtl-form,  s.  Ha  ring  the 

shape  of  a  myrtle. 

MYRTLE,  meVtl,  s.  108, 109,  405.  A  fra- 
grant tree. 

MYSELF,  me-self.  s.  An  emphatical  word 
added  to  I ;  as,  I  Myself  do  it;  that  is,  no 
by  proxy  ;  not  another. 

MYST AGOGUE,  murtf-gftt;.  a.  888.  One 
who  interprets  divine  mysteries  ;  also  one  who 
keeps  church  relicks,  and  shows  them  te 
strangers. 

MYSTERIARCH,  mU-te're-irk,  s.  One 
presiding  over  mysteries. 

MYSTERIOUS,  mis-te're-us,  a.  Inaccessi 
ble  to  the  understanding,  awfully  obscure 
artfully  perplexed. 

MYSTERIOUSLY,  mu>telre-us-le,  ad.  la 
a  manner  above  understanding;  obscurely 
enigmatically. 

MYSTERIOUSNESS,  mls-te're-ua-nes,  s 
Holy  obscurity ;  artful  difficulty  or  perplexity 

To  MY8TERIZE,  mls'te-rlze,  e.  a.  To  ex- 
plain  as  enigmas. 

MYSTERY,  mls'te-re,  *.  Something  above 
human  intelligence,  something  awfully  ob- 
scure ;  .an  enigma,  anv  thing  artfully  made 
difficult ;  a  trade,  a  calling. 

MYSTICAL,  mb'te-kal,  88. 7  a.      Secretly 

MYSTICK,  mlstik,  J   obscure;  in- 

volving  some  secret  meaning,  emblematical ; 
obscure,  secret. 

MYSTIC  A  LLY,  mhVte-kal-le,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner,or  by  anact,iruplying  some  secret  meaning. 

MYSTICALNESS,  mh'te-kil-nh,  g.  Invo- 
lution of  some  secret  meaning. 

MYTHOLOGICAL,  mfra-o-ldd'je-kal,  a 
Relating  to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 

MYTHOLOG1CALLY,   mfea-o-l8d:je-ktfl 

le,  ad.  187.    In  a  manner  suitable  to  the 

system  of  fables. 
MYTHOLOGIST,  me-f /»6l'lo-jist,  s.  187.  A 

relator  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  falltst* 

the  heathens. 
To  MYTHOLOGIZE,  me-* ajllo-jlae,  r.  it. 

To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  history  o. 

the  heathens. 
MYTHOLOGY,  me-Millo-je,  s.  187,  518 

System  of  fables. 
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N. 

TO  NAB,  nib,  v.  a.  To  catch  unexpected! 

A  low  word." 
NADIR,  nl'dur,  #.  418.    The  point  undo 

foot  directly  opposite  to  the  zenith. 
N  AG,  nag,  s.    A  small  horse ;  a  hone  in 

familiar  language. 
NAIL,  nale,  a.  202.    The  horny  substance 

at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes a,  the  talons 

of  birds  and  beasts,  a  spike  of  metal  by 

which  things  are  fastened  together  J  a  stud. 

boss ;  a  kind  of  measure,  two  inches  and  a 

quarter.— On  the  Nail,  readily,  immediately 

without  delay. 
To  N  AIL,  nalev  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  nail*  j 

to  stud  with  nails. 
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NAILER,  nalnr,  s.  06.  A  Bail-maker. 

NAKED,  njt'tf  d,  a.  09.  Wanting  clothes, 
uncovered ',  unarmed,  defenceless ;  plain,  evi- 
dent ;  mere,  simple. 

N  AKEDLY,  na'kld-li,  of  Without  cover- 
ing ;  simply,  merely ;  evidently. 

NAKEDNESS,  nVkld-ne>,  #.  Nudity,  yaat 
of  covering ;  want  of  provision  lor  defence ; 
plainness,  evidence. 

NAME,  name,  «.  The  discriminative  appel- 
lation of  an  individual;  the  term  by  which 
any  species  is  distinguished  •,  person,  reputa- 
tion, character ;  renown ;  power  dejf gated  ; 
an  opprobrious  appellation. 

NAMELESS,  narae'lis,  a.  Not  distin- 
guished by  any  discriminative  appellation ; 
one  of  which  the  name  is  not  known ;  nqt 
famous. 

NAMELY,  namele,  ad.   Particularly,  ape- 

ciallv. 

NAMER,  na'mir,  *.  98.  One  who  calls  any 

by  name. 
NAMESAKE,  nijmVsake,  ».    One  that  has 

the  same  name  with  another. 
NAP,  nip,  a.  Slumber,  a  short  s}eep ;  down, 

villous  substance. 
To  fJA'P,  n^p,  «.  a.  To  sleep,  to  he  droway 

or  secure. 
NAPE,  nape,  «.  ,  The  joint  of  the  neck  he- 

biud. 
NAPHTHA,  nap'tfi,  s.  92.    A  kind  of 

tutumeu. — dee  Ophthalmy. 

NAPPINESS,  nap'pe-nfc,  «.    The  quality 

of  having  a  nap. 
NAPKIN,  nap'kln, *.    Cloths  used  at  tahfe 

to  wipe  the  hands  ;  a  handkerchief. 

NAPLESS,  niples,  a.  Wanting  nap^reatf  • 
bare. 

NAPPY,  nap'pi,  <*.  Frothy,  spumy. 

NARCISSUS,  nar-sb'sus,  $.  81.  A  daf- 
fodil. 

NARCOTICK,  nlr-k^Ulk,  a.  590.  Pro- 
ducing torpor  or  stupefaction. 

NARD,  nardx  «.    Spikenard;  an,  o^oiogs, 

shrub. 
NARE,  nare,  *.  A  nostril.  Not  in  use. 
NARRABLE,  mtrVa-bl,  a.  81,405.  Capable 

to  be  told. 
To  NARRATE,  naVrite,  c.  a.  01.  To  relate, 

to-  tell. 

13*  Dr.  Johnson  says  1^1%  word  is  only  oicd  in  Scot- 
land ;  bat  as  it  Is  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin 
narro,  and  has  a  specific  moaning  to  distinguish  it 
from  every  other  word,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 


necessary  part  of  the  language.  To  tell  seems  to  im- 
ply communfcation  in  the' most  general  sense :  asm 
UU  a  story,  to  teil  a  stcret,  ftc.    To  relate  is  to  tell 


at  some  lengtji,  and  in  some  order,  as,  to  relate  thj 
particularity  a  transactiotutrnt  to  narrate  seems  to 
relate  a  transaction  in  order  from  beginning  to  end ; 
which  often  becomes  inaijnd  and  tiresome.  Hence 
the  beauty  of  Pope's—— narrative,  old  age  : 
M  Xhe  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage, 
"  And  boaitiiig  yonth,  and  nahrafive  ojd  age/' 

NARRATION,  mtr-ra'ahJun,  a,  Account,  re- 
lation, history. 

NARRATIVE,  nW-tlv,  «.  512.  Relating, 
giving  an  account ;  story-teiliug,  apt  to  relate 
things  past. 

NARRATIVE,  afari-ifr,  a,  A  relation,  an 

account. 
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NARRATIVELY,  nir'ii-iiv-le^d.  By  way 
of  relation. 

NARRATOR,  njr-ra'tur,  «.  166.  A  teller,  a 
relater. 

^o  NARRIFV,  nar're-f  i,  e.  a.  To  relate,  to 
give  account  of. 

NARROW,  niVro,  a.  827.  Not  broad  or 
wide ;  small ;  avaricious ;  contracted,  ungene- 
rous ;  close,  vigilant,  attentive. 

Jo  NARROW,  naVro,  v.  a.  To  diminish 
with  respect  to  breadth ;  to  contract ;  to  con- 
fine, to  limit. 

NARROWLY,  nAVro-le,  ad.    With  little 

breadth;  contractedly ,  without  extent;  close!  v, 
vigilantly ;  nearly,  within  a  little ;  avarici- 
ously, sparingly. 

NARROWNESS,  naVd-n^s,  s.  Want  of 
breadth  ;  want  of  comprehension  ;  confined 
state  ;  poverty  ;  want  of  capacity. 

NASAL,  nazal,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the 

nose. 
NASTY,  n&s'te,  a.  70.  Dirty,  filthy,  sordid, 

nauseous;  obscene. 

NASTILY,  naVte-tf,  «d.    Pirtily,  fflthUy, 
'    nauseously  ;  obscenely,  grossly. 

NASTINfcSS,  naVte-nes, *.  Dirt,  filth ;  ob- 
scenity, grossness  of  ideas. 

NATAL,  njt'tal,  a.  88.    Native,  relating  to 

nativity. 
NATATION,  dLta'shun,  ».     The  act  of 

swimming. 

NATHLESS,  nlftfe*,  ad.    Nevevthelesj. 

QbsoVte. 

NATHMORE,  n^'mire,  a*  tfever  tfce 
more.    Obsolete. 

J^ATflOJt,   ruVshjjn,,   *.    A   people  distio- 

gu^hed.  front  another  people. 
NATIONAL,  nash<uB-ai,  «.  88,  5f£.    pub,- 

lick,  general;  bigoted  kt  one's  own  coui'Uy. 

NATIONALLY,  naah'un-a-.Me^  ad.  ^ith 
regard  to  the  nation. 

NATION  ALNESS,  na^h'V&l-nis,  a.  Re- 
ference to  the  people  in  general. 

N4TIVJP,  natjv,  o.    Produced  by  mature, 


:  NATIVE,  na'trr,  s.  157.    One  bom  in  may 
j     place,  original  inhabitant ;  offspring. 


NATIVENBSS,  na'dv-nes,*.  State  ofbein* 
produced  by  nature. 

NATIVE,  i&>M*L  a.    ?k^^«e# 

into  life ;  state  or  place,  of  oejng  pfojdu^cdv 
NATURAL,  n£t'tehu-i4l,  a.  46a.  Rvxtdueed 

2i;  en^ecte^  hy  natyre  ;  illegitimate ;.  bestowed 
y  nature  ;  not  forced,  notrad^tched,  dictated 
bjr  na£uip;  teop^r,  a^ectjona^e  djl  i?a^u;ej 
unaffected,  according  to  truth  and  reality; 
opposed  to  violent,  as,  a  Natural  death. 

NATVfcAJU  aat/tshn-ril,  a.    An  ^i^t,  a 

fool;  nafiv/e,  original  iul|aj»^an^  gift  of  na- 
ture, quality. 

NA,TORALIS,1\  luV'taJwu-^lH*  A% 
dent  in,  physics;s« 

lRAWRALI^ATDQN,  nit-tshArra^e-W- 
shun,  s.  The  act  of  investing  aliens  with 
the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

To  NATURALIZE,  naVtebi-ril-Ue,  c.  +> 


Vkv 
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To  invest  with  the  privileges  of  aatitfe  sab* 
jccts  $  to  make  easy  like  things  natural 

NATURALLY,  nfc'tshu-ral-Ie,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  unassisted  uature ;  without  affecta- 
tion ;  spontaneously. 

NATURALNESS,  naVtshu-ral-nk, ».  Hie 
state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature j 
conformity  to  truth  and  reality  ;  not  affecta- 
tion. 

NATURE,  natshnre,  *.  898.    An  imaginary 

*  being,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  mute  rial 
and  animai  world  ;  the  native  state  or  proper- 
ties of  any  thing ;  the  constitution  of  an  ani- 
mated body  ;  disposition  of  mind  ;  the  regu- 
lar course  of  things ;  the  compass  of  natural 
existence;  natural  affection,  or  reverence  ;  the 
state  or  operation  of  the  material  world  ;  sort, 


£3*  There  Is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as 
if  written  na4er,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided.  Some  critlcks  have  contended,  t hat  it  oueh t 
to  he  pronounced  as  if  wiittan  nate-yure;  but  this 
pronunciation  comes  so  near  to  that  Here  adopted,  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  it.  T  before  y, 
which  is  Um  letter  loo*  u  begins  with,  0,  lup'oacbfet 
so  near  to  *A,  as,  in  Uie  absence  of  accent,  naturally 
to  fall  into  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  #  becomes  zh  in 
leisure,  pleasure,  Arc.  The  sibilation  and  aspiration 
of  t  in  tl)is  and  similar  words,  provided  they  are  not 
too  eoarsely  pronounced,  art  so  far  from  beings  de- 
formity iq  oar  language,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
hissing  sounds,  as  some  nave  insinuated,  that  they  are 
a  real  beauty ;  and,  by  a  certain  coaJesceace  and  flow 
of  soand,  contribute  greatly  to  the  smoothness  and 
volubility  of  pronunciation.— See  Principles,  Nos.45?, 

«6o,4r}lf  Ac. 

N AV Alp  nVralf  «•  Consisting  of  ships ; 
belonging  to  ships. 

NAVE,  aave,  «,    T*e  middle  part  °f  *j* 

wheel  in  which,  the  axle  moves ;  the  middle 
part  of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  aisles  or 
wings.  # 

NAVEL,  aaVl,  s.  1Q?.  TJ»e  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  by  which  embryos  com- 
municate with  the  parent  i  the  middle  i  the 

!^^(§ALUiil'vn.giH,..  N?velgallis 
a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chiue  of  the  back, 
trfcind  tfr<  sa>la>.  right  against  the  navel 

NAVELWOBT,  niVJ-wuit,  «.  An  herb, 

NAUGHT,  »*>$,  *  ZX%  »«*.  Bad,  corwipt, 
worthless.     . 

CAUGHT,  niwt,  s,  Notbuhg;.  ?bAj  m  cetn- 
monly,  thoaflb  impt«perly,  vritteu  NoMgat. 

NAUGHTILY,  niVte-le,  ad\    Wickedly, 

NAUi3tOTKE»W»  JLrftM-witf «.    Wicked- 
*  Miss,  badness. 
NAUGHTY,  mVte, a.    Bad,  wicked,  <*f- 

NAVIGABLE,  naW-gi-bl,  a.  Caj»Ue  of 
4nss*#swJs^tfrib^oc  boats. 

NWVNABlfc^Efclft,    .wWvt^bMa,  s. 

Capacity  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 
Tb  NAVfoA W,  aaVTa-gete,  v.  ».  Te-  sail, 

to,  pass  bjjr  WAter.. 
fb  NAVWAT B,  BaVYe-gUe,  ©.  a.  To- past 

by  ships  or  boats. 
NAVIGATION,    rfwkffVshfr*,  t.    The 

act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water ;  vessels 

N^^w'llOftjnV'v^gurtir, «.  ttUSailor, 


man. 
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VAUMACHY,  nsWsl^e,  *  iM.  A  mock 
sea-fight. 

To  NAUSEATE,  naVthe-ite,  «.  *.  4*4 
542.  To  grow  sOjUesmisJ),  to  turn  away  with 
disgust. 

To  NAUSEATE,  naVshe-lte,  v.  a.  To 
loath,  to  reject  with  disgust ;  to  strike  with 
disgust. 

NAUSEOUS,  njw'shus,  a.  450,  loathsome, 
disgustful. 

NAUSEOUSLY.  naw'stiMe,  ad.  Loaf*, 
somely,  disgustfully. 

NAUSEOU8NraS,r4w>bVneV.  J-oa*- 

someness,  quality  of  raising  disgust. 

NAUTICAL,  naVt^kaJ,  >a.  Pertaining  to 
N AUTICK,  naw'tlk,  213.  ,     sailors. 

NAUTILUS,   paw'tli.K   *    A   sksH-unb 

furnished  with  something  analogous  iq  oars 
-  and  a  sail. 
NAVY,  nsWe,  s.    An  asetmbl?  of  sbipf ,  a 

fleet. 
NAY,  na,  orf.    No,  an  tyfaerb  of  aigttio*  j. 

not  only  so,  but  more. 
NAY  WORD,  ria'w&rd,  *.   The  say i*g  nay ; 

a  proverbial  reproach,  a  hy-word. 
NJE,  ne,  ad.    Neither,  and  not.    Obsolete. 
NEAP,  nefe,  s.  227.    A  fist.    Obsolete. 
To  NEAL,  nele,  e.  *.  227,    To  temper  by  a 

gradual  and  regular  heat. 
NEAP,  nepe,   a.  227.    Low,  decrescent. 

Used  only  of  the  tide* 
NEAR,  new,  prep.  827.  At  no  great  distance 

from,  close  to,  nfgh. 
NEAR,  nere,  ad.  Almost!  atkaad,  aetlaa 

off. 


nious. 
NEARLY,  nerele,  ad.  At  no  great 

closely ;  in  a  oipgefdly  raajwer. 
NEARNESS,  nere'nea,  #.    Cleeeaeas ;  aUS 

anee  of  Wood  or  ajfostjoe  ;  tendeotrj  to  ava- 
rice. 
NEAT,  nett,  a,  297.   &M*  «^U«S  0¥ca> ;  a> 

cow  or  ox. 
NEAT,  ntte,  a.    Elfgaai,  but  w tthaut  djs;. 

nity  ;  cleanly  ;  pure,  unadulterated* . 
NEATHERD),  aetolrird,  a,  A  o* v-hjetpei. 
i    one  who  has  the  case  of  blank  cattfo 
NEATLY,  netele,  a.   Stegaaaiy,  bat  wnthv 

oilt  dignity ;  sprucely  ;  cleanlily. 
NEATNESS,  n^te*nes,  *.    &or»ce»ees',  eia- 

gance  without  dignity  ;  olsanlinets. 
NEB,  nib,.  #.    Nosa,  beak,  month.    Re- 
tained in  the  north.    In  Scotland,  the  hiH  of 

a  bird. 
NEBULA^neb^u-li,«.«l.   It»s  appKetf  fir 

appearances  Kike  a  «wu4  » tk#  sMsaass  bosiyr 

as  to  films  upon  the  eyes. 
NUMJLOUS,  iieVbsVlila,  a.  HtaiTr  cioasly. 
NECESSARIES^    n&'ste-seV-rnv,    *>.     W. 

Thiiigs  not  onfy  eanvenieitt,  but  noedflsL 
NECESSARILY^nis'sis-slr-re-le^od.    In-  . 

ditpensahry;  by  Mieyitable  conseqnencax 
Nj&ESSABlNESS,  n^ses-slr-xirnii  a. 

The  state  of  being  necessary. 


NEE 

ft?  569.  Flte  7t,  far  77,  till  tt,ntt  ftl- meO*, 

NECESSARY,  neV*eVser-r*,  a.    Needful, 

indispensably  requisite  ;  not  free,  impelled  by 
fate  ;  conclusive,  decisive  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

To  NECESSITATE,  ne-sea'si-tate,  e.  a.  To 
make  necessary ,  not  to  leave  free. 

NECESSITATION,  ne-ses-se-ta'shln,  t. 
The  act  of  making  necessary,  fatal  compul- 
sion. 

NECESSITATED,  ne-seVse-ta-tld,  a.  In  a 

state  of  want. 
NECESSITOUS,  ne-ses'se-tos,  a.   Pressed 

NECeIsWuSNESS,  iie-seVse-tas-nls, *. 
Poverty,  want,  need. 

NECESSITUDE,  ne-ses'se-tude,  *  Want, 
need. 

NECESSITY,  ne-sls'se-te.  s.  Compulsion, 
fatality ;  indispeusableness ;  want,  need, 
poverty;  tbings  necessary  for  human  life; 
cogency  of.  argument,  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

NECK,  nik,  s.  The  part  between  the  head 
and  body ;  a  long  nairow  part — On  the  Neck, 
Immediately  after.— To  break  the  Neck  of  an 
affair,  to  hinder  any  thing  being  done,  or  to 
do  more  than  half. 

NECKBEEF,  neVbeef,  $ .  The  coarse  flesh 
of  the  neck  of  cattle. 

Neckcloth,  neVkio**, «.  That  which 

men  wear  on  their  neck. 
NECKLACE,  niklise^  s.    An  ornamental 
string  of  beads,  or  precious  stones,  worn  by 
women  on  their  neck. 

NECROMANCER,  n&M-mun-sur, '.  An 
enchanter,  a  conjurer;  one  who  by  charms 
can  converse  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

NECROMANCY,  nsVfarMIn-fc,  «.  510. 
The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  com- 
munication with  the  dead ;  enchantment,  con- 
juration. 

NECTAR,  nikt&r,  $.  86.    The  snpposed 

drink  of  the  heathen  gods. 
NECTARED,  nik'tntM,  a.  88.  Tinged  with 

nectar. 
NECTAREOUS,  n&k-tl're-ft*,  «.    Resent- 

bling  nectar,  sweet  as  nectar. 
NECTARINE,  neVt&r-rfo,  a.  150.    Sweet 

as  nectar.  „   „ 

NECTARINE,  nlk'teVto,  #.  150.    A  fruit 

of  the  plum  kind.    This  fruit  differs  from  a 

peach  ui  having  a  smooth  rind  and  the  flesh 

firmer* 
NEED,  need,  #.  246.    Exigency,  pressing 

difficulty, necessity;  want,  distressful  poverty; 

lack  of  any  thing  for  use, 
To  NEED,  need,  e.  a.  To  want,  to  lack. 
To  NEED,  need,  *.  n.    To  be, wanted,  to 
•  be  necessary,  to  have  necessity  of  any  thing. 

NEEDEHyBeed'or,  s.  08.    One  that  wants 

any  thing. 
NEEDFUL,  netoYfal,  a.   Necessary,  indis* 

yensably  requisite. 

NEEDFULLY,  need'fol-le,  ad.  Necessa- 
rily. 

NEEDFULNESS,  need^-nea,  J.  Neces- 
sity. 

NEEDILY,  nUdMe-le,  ad.  *  In  poverty, 
poorly. 
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NEEDINESS,  need'de-nls,  «.  Want,  po- 
verty. 

NEEDLE,  nee'dl,».405.  A  small  instru- 
ment pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth,  sad 
perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  the  thread  ; 
the  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  mariaer's 
compass  stands  regularly  north  and  south. 

NEEDLE-FISH,  nee'di-f  ish,  s.  A  kind  of 
sea-fish. 

NEEDLE-FULL,  neeMl-f&l,  s.  As  mack 
thread  as  is  generally  put'  at  oue  time  in  the 
needle. 

NEEDLEMAKER,  needl-ma-kir,  #.  He 
who  makes  needles. 

NEEDLEWORK,  nee'dl-wurk,  s.  The 
business  of  a  sempstress ;  embroidery  by  the 
needle. 

NEEDLESSLY,  needlls-le,  orf.  Unneces- 
sarily, without  need. 

NEEDLESSNESS,  needl&nSs,  s.  Unne- 
cessariuess. 

NEEDLESS,  needlls,  a.  Unnecessary,  not 
requisite, 

NEEDMENT.   needtoent,  s.     Something 

necessary.    Obsolete. 

NEEDS,  needs,  ad.  Necessarily,' by  compul- 
sion, iudis^nsably. 

NEEDY,  neeMe,  a.  Poor,  necessitous. 
NE'ER,  nare,  97,  247.    A  poeUcal  contrac- 
tion for  Never.  ^ 

To  NEESE,  nefcee,  e.  a,.    To  sneeze.    Ob- 
'  solete. 

NEF,  nef,  $.  The  body  of  a, church. 
NEFARIOUS,    ne<fa're-os,   a.     Wicked, 

abominable. 
NEGATION,  ne-gl'snun,  t.     Denial,  the 

contrary  to  affirmation ;  description  by  nega- 
tive. 
NEGATIVE,  njgigi-trV,  o.  157.  Denying, 
contrary,  to  affirmative ;  implying  only  the 
absence#*of  something ;  having  the  power  to 
withhold,  thou/eh  not  to  compel. 

NEGATIVE,  nls/ga-tir,  #.  A  proposition 
by  which  something  is  denied  j  a  particle  of 
denial,  as  Not. 

NEGATIVELY,  neVgi-trv-le,  ad.  With 
denial,  in  the* form  of  denial,  not  affirmatively: 
in  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
something. 

To  NEGLECT,  neg-llkt',  e.  a.  To  omit  by 
carelessness ;  to  treat  with  scornful  heedless- 
ness ;  to  postpone. 

NEGLECT,  neg-rfkY,  $.  Instance  of  in* 
attention ;  careless  treatment ;  negligent, 
frequency  of  neglect ;  state  of  being  unre- 
garded. 

NEGLECTER,  n!g-lekt*or,  '.  06.  One 
who  neglects. 

NEGLECTFUL,  nig-l&ffil,  a.  Heedless, 

careless,  inattentive ;  treating  with  indhtmv 
ence. 

NEGLECTION,neg-leVshuB,s.  The  state 

of  being  negligent. 
NEGLECTFULLY,  nig-likfAl-leveAWttk 

heedless  inatterftion. 

NEGLECT1VE,  n£g-lik't!v,  a.  511.  Inai> 
tentive  to,  or  regardless  of. 

NEGLIGENCE,   nStfe-j&ise,   s.     Habit 
of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  if  acting 
lessly. 
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NEGUGENT,  neVle-Jent,    a.     Careless, 

heedless,  habitually  inattentive. 
NEGLIGENTLY, n&g&yiat-lh, ad.  Care- 

seasty,  heedlessly,  without  exactness. 
To  NEGOTIATE,  neSpo'rte-ate,  v.  ».  Mi. 

To  bare  intercourse  of  business,  to  traffick, 

to  treat. 
NEGOT7ATION,ne^oH»he-a'sh&nx*/Freaty 

'of  bmrfnfm. 
NEGOTIATOR,  rie-go'*he-k-t£r,s.52LOiw 

employed  to  treat  with  other*. 
NEGOTIATING,  nt-go'ahfc-a-tmg,  a.  410. 

Employed  in  negotiation. 

NEGRO,  i&gro,  *.  Ablackmoor. 

fST  Soraa  speakers,  bat  those  of  to*  very  lowest 
order,  proaoanc*  lata  word  ai  if  written  **gnr. 

To  NEIGH,  na,  t>.  a.  249.  To  niter  the 
voice  of  a  hone. 

NEIGH,  ni, a.  The  voice  of  a  hone. 

NEIGHBOUR,  nVb&r,  «.  240.  One  who 
lives  near  to  another ;  one  who  lives  in  fami- 
Natty  with  another;  any  thing  next  or  near }. 
intimate,  confident ;  in  divinity,  one  partaking 
of  the  same  nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
good  offices. 

ty  For  what  I  apprehend  to  he  the  c  eavine  soand 
ofthe  diphthoofin  tat  first  sylUMe  of  this  ward,  see 


To  Neighbour,  ntoor,  *.  a.  240.  To 

adjoin  to,  to  confine  on.    little  o*sd. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD,  nfrftr-h&d,*.  Place 
adjoining  J  stale  of  being  near  each  other ; 
thoee.  that  five  within  reach  of  easy  commu- 
nication. 

NEIGHBOURLY,  rnVbir-le,  *  240.  Be- 
coming  a  neighbour,  kind,  civil. 

NEIGHBOURLY,  na/bur-le,  ad.  With 
social  civility. 

NEITHER,  ne'raur.  coaj.  252.  Not  either. 
A  particle  used  hi  the  first  branch  of  a  nega- 
tive sentence,  and  answered  by  Nor;  as,  Fight 
Neither  with  email  Nor  great,  it  is  sometimes 
the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or  prohibition 
to  any  sentence ;  as.  Ye  shall  not  .eat  of  it, 
Neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

NEITHER,  n&rtour,  pre*.  OB.  Not  either, 
not  one  nor  other. 

NEOPHYTE,  ne'o-fUe,*.  166.  One  rage- 
nerated,  a  convert. 

NEOTERICK,  ne-o-teVHk,  a.  600,  Modem, 
novel,  late. 

NEPENTHE,  ne-peWtae,  t.  A  drag  that 
drives  away  all  paint. 

NEPHEW,  nivro,  a.  Tito  ton  of  a  brother 

or  sister. 
NEPHRITICK,  ne-tftftik,  a.  600.  Belong- 
-  ing  to  the  organs  of  urine  ;  troubled  wjth  the 

s|one ;  Rood,  against  the  stone. 
NEPOTISM,  nip'o-dam,  a.  60S.    Fondness 

for  nephews. 

Y£  I  have  differed  from  all  onr  orthoepitts  In  the 

RoaoyciaUon  of  this  word,  ay  making  the  first  ayfla- 
e  snort ;  aot  beeaoee  tins  c  Is  fhort  ia  the  Latin 
Nepci,  bat  becaase  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  oar 
own  laaaaasa,  when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong, 
naturally  Mortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon.  533. 

NERVE,  nirv,  s.  The  nerves  axe  the  organs 
of  sensatiou  passing  from  the  brain  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  ;  it  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew 
or  tendon. 
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NEBVELE8Srn3rVle'0,  a.  Without  strength. 

NERVOUS,  neVvus,  a.  014.  WeU  strung, 
strong,  rigorous ;  relating  to  the  nerves  ;  hav- 
ing weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

NERVY,  neVve,a.  Strong,  vigorous. 
NESCIENCE,  ne*h'£4nse,  t.  610.    Igno- 
rance, the  state  of  not  knowing. 

NEST,  neat,  a.  The  bed  formed  by  the 
bird  for  incubation ;  any  place  where  insects 
are  produced ;  an  abode,  place  of  residence, 
in  contempt ;  boxes  of  drawers,  little  conve- 
nience*. * 

To  NEST,  nist,  t.  a.  To  build  nests. . 

NESTEGG>  nest'Sg,  #.    An  egg  left  in  the 

-nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it 

ty  "  Books  and  money  laid  for  show. 
"  like  nut-qgga  to  make  clients  Uy.* 


To  NESTLE,  nis'sl,  v.  a.  472.    To  settle 
tojle  close  and  snug. 

To  NESTLE,  nes'sl,  e.  a,  960.  To  house, 
as  in  a  nest ;  to  clicrish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

NESTLING,  nestafagit.  A  bird  taken  out 
of  the  nest. 

NET,  nit,  s.  A  texture  woven  with  largo 
interstices  or  meshes. 

NETHER,  BJTH'&r,  a.  08.  Lower,  not 
upper ;  being  in  a  lower  place ;  infernal,  be* 
longing  to  the  regions  below. 

NETHERMOST,  neWur-most,  t.  Lowest. 

NETTLE,  neYtl,  s.  405.  A  stinging  herb 
well  known. ' 

To  NETTLE,  nlf tl,  t>.  a.  To  sting,  to  irri- 
tate. 

NETWORK,  nit'wirk,  #.  Any  thing  re- 
sembling the  work  of  a  net. 

NEVER,  neVir,  ad.  96.  At  no  time ;  in  no 
degree.  It  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as, 
Never-ending,  havhig  no  end. 

NEVERTHELESS,  nev-ur-THe-leV,  ad. 
Notwithstanding  that. 

NEUROLOGY,  nu-rdflkje,  s.  618.  A  do- 
scription  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROTOMY,  nu-rftt'to-me,  «.  618.    The 

anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
NEUTER,  nu't&r,  a.  98,264.    Indifferent, 

not  engaged  on  either  side;. in  grammar,  a 

noun  that  implies  no  sex. 

NEUTER*  nu'tur,  a.    One  indifferent  and 

unengaged. 
NEUTRAL,  nu/trjtl,  a.    Indifferent,  not  en- 
gaged on  either  side  ;  neither  good  nor  bad ; 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

NEUTRAL,  nu'tral,  s.  One  who  does  not 
act  nor  engage  on  either  side. 

NEUTRALITY,  nu-tral'e-te,  #.  A  state  of 
indifference,  of  neither  friendship  nor  hos- 
tility ;  a  state  between  good  and  evil.       . 

NEUTRALLY,  nu'tral-e,  ad.  Indifferently. 

NEW,  na,  a.  266.  Fresh  ;  modern ;  having 
tiie  effect  of  novelty  ;  not  habituated  ;  reno- 
vated, repaired  so  as  to  recover  the  first 
state;  fresh  after  any  thing;  not  of  ancient 
extraction. 

NEW,  no.  ad.  This  is  used  in  composition 
for  Newly. 

NEWFANGLED,  nu-fang'gl'd,  a.  J60 
Formed  with  vein  or  foolish  love  of  novelty. 
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NEWFANGLEDNESS,  no^os/gWHsJa,*- 

Vain  and  foolish  love  pf  novelty. 

NEWEL*  ita'u,  «.  99.    The  compass  round 
which  the  staircase  it  canied. 

NEWLY,  »Mi«*.  Freshly,  lately. 

NEWNESS,  im'nes,  s.   Freshness,  owelty, 
state  of  being  bow. 

NEWS,  safes,  s.    Fresh  aacowt  of  any 

thing j  papers  which  give  an  aecouut  of  the 

tramaetions  of  the  present  times. 
NEWSMONGER,  nWmuiig.«dr,  #.    Oae 

whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to  tail 

news. 

NEWT,  note,  s.  Eft,  snail  Haatd. 

NEW-YEAR'8-CttFT,  an'yew-gift,  s.  Pte- 
sent  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  yea*. 

NEXT.n&kst,  a.  Nearest  hi  place ;  nearest 
it*  any  gradation* 

NEXT,  n&st,  ad.    At  the  time  or  tarn  im- 
mediately succeeding. 

NIB,  nib.  s.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird ;  the 
"    point  of  a  pen. 

NI BBEO,  nibb'd,  a.  S59.  Having  a  nib. 

To  NIQ3LE,  nfrbl,  v.  a.  40*.    To  bite  by 

little  at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly  ;  to  bile  as  a  fish 

does  the  bait. 

To  NIBBLE,  nib'bl,  ».  a.  To  bite  at ;  to 
carp  at,  to  find  fault  with. 

NIBBLER,  nib'bl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  bites 
by  little  at  a  time. 

NICE,  nise,  a.  Accurate  in  judgment,  to 
mifiufe  exactness.  It  is  often  used  to  express 
a  culpable  delicacy.  Scrupulously  and  mi- 
nutely cautious;  easily  injured,  delicate: 
formed  with  minute  exactness  ;  refined. 

NICELY,  nlse'le,  ad.  Accurately,  minutely, 
.  scrupulously ;  delicately. 

NICENESS,   nlse'nis,  *.     Accuracy,  mi- 
.  nute  exactness ;  •uperfluous  delicacy  or  ex- 
actness. 

NICETY,  nl'se-te,  #.  Minute  accuracy; 
accurate  performance  ;  minute  observation  ; 
subtilty;  delicate  management*  cautious 
treatment ;  effeminate  softuess.— Niceties,  in 
the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

t?  In  this  word  of  oar  own  composttJon,  from  ttiee, 
we  have  uoaecoantabty  nm  tato  the  prcaanctatioa  of 
the  mute  e.  This  word  we  always  bear  pronoaaeed 
la  three  cvllaaiea,  thoagh  safety,  issistfjr,  aad  mr**, 
are  ever  heard  in  two.  This  is  a  proof  how  much 
mer*  similitude  of  soand  often  operates  la  ffistug  pro- 
iraaclat&oa:  the  termlaatioa  to  being  aliaost  always 
preceded  by  «  or  I  la  words  of  Latin  or  Freaeh  forma- 
tion, where  these  vowels  form  a  distinct  syllable,  as 
•*rUtwt  gaytty,  onxtoty,  society,  4x.  words  of 
mere  English  formation  that  approach  to  them  are 
thas  carried  into  the  same  pronunciation  by  the  bare 
Hkeneetof  soand  only. 

NICHE,  ahah,  *.  15ft.  A  hollow  ia  which  a 

statue  may  be  placed. 
NlCK,nik,s,  Exact  point  of  Una?  as  which 

there  is  necessity  or  convenience  ;  a  notch  cut 

in  any  thing ;  a  score,  a  reckoning  >a  winning 

throw. 

To  NICK,  nlk, «.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch  luokilv, 
to  perform  by  some  slight  artifice  ;  to  cut  in 
nicks  or  notches ;  to  suit,  at  tallies  eut  fat 
nicks ;  to  defeat  or  cozen. 

MTCKN AME,  niVname,  a  A  aam  given 
m  scoff  or  contempt. 
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To  NICKNAME,  mktoame,  a.  a     To  cull 
by  an  opprobrious  appellation 

NUDE,   aide,  s.    A  brood,  *«,  a  Nide  of 
pheasants. 

NIDIFICATION,  nid^-fe-ki'shun,  t.  Tna 

act  of  building  ne&ts. 

NIDULATION,  nicl-ju-Ia'shan,  *.  29*.  Th* 
lime  of  remaining  in  the  -nest. 

NIECE,  neese,  «.  The  daughter  of  a  bro- 
ther or  sister. 

NIGGARD,  nTg'glrd,  a.  38.  A  miser,  a  cur- 
mudgeon. 

NIGGARD,  n?g/gurd,o.  Sordid,  aVarfcfdug, 
parsimonious. 

To  NIGGARD,  njg'gurd,  v.  a.  to  sfinf . 
NIGGARDISH,  ikiV^aWssa,  m.    Havta* 
aaiue-  disposition  to  avarice, 

NIGGARDLINESS.  nVs£r44e-taV  «. 
Avarice,  sordid  pamaaony, 

NIGGARDLY,  n?^gr*n*-li,  a.    AtaaWetJaV 

sordidly  parsimonious.  ■ 

NIGGARDNESS,n!s/glMHav5srs.  Avarie*, 

sordid  parsimony. 

NIGH,  nl,  prsp.  900.    At  no  great  distaneb 

from. 
NIGH,  nl,  ad.    Not  at  a  great  distthctf ;  *> 

a  place  near. 

NIGH,  at,  a.  Near,  not  distant ;  afted 
closely  by  blood.  Nut  used  iu>w,  (he  adjec- 
tive Near  being  substituted  in  iu  place. 

NIGHLY,  nj'i*,  ad.  Nearly,  within  a 
iiule. 

NIGHNESS,  ni'nis,  s.  Nearness,,  prox- 
imity. 

NIGHT,  nlte,  s.  STH.  The  time  of  dark- 
ness ;  the  time  from  sun- set  to  sun-rise. 

NIGHTBRAWLER,flke*Drawl-arv#\  One 
who  raises  disturbances  in.  the  night. 

NIGHTCAP,  nitefcap,  «.  A  cap  worn  in 
bed,  or  in  undress. 

NIGHTCaOW,  nitelui,  u  A  i>ird  that 
cries  in  the  night. 

NIGHTOEW,  saWdu,  *  Dm  that  wets 
the  ground  in  the  nisjhi* 

NE811^0G,saW*Dfe  su  A  dog  saftt  ***** 

in  the  night. 
NtGKMREA(s>  aitWrisv  s.     Th*  dssar 
worn  at  night 

NIGttrEPv  alte'etty  at  BaakesieeX  ctowted, 

black. 
NKJHfFFARIla^aiWaVwfcg,  *>    Tsarsl- 

ling  in  the  night* 

NIGOTFIWoV  »*Wtlra„  si  hgnar  fatuus  ; 
Will-a-wisp. 

NKJHTFLY,  alta^.  a.  ACetnfhataleaiat 
the  night* 

NIGHTFOUNBfiR1sr>,  nit*Jotod&rtL  a, 
Lost  or  distressed  in  the  alglrt. 

NIGHTGOWN,  nlte'goun,**  Aloxwa-gowsi 
used  for  an  undrtrss. 

NIGHTHAG,  aSae'hig,  a.  Witch  supposeel 
to  wander  m  the  night. 

NIGHTINGALE,  nhe't?ir-gJJe.  #.  A  smalt 
bird  that  sings  in  the  night  with  remarkable 
melody,  Philomel ;  a  word  of  endearment 

NIGHTLY,  nitele,  ad.  By  nltfht,  every 
1     night 


NOC 

Ta  NIP,;  b]^  «.«.  To  plaoh  dtf  witk  the  Mib, 
to  bite  with  the  teeth,  to  cut  off  by  any  slight 
mmds  :  to  blast,  to  destroy  before  full  growth; 
to  pinch  as  frost ;  to  vex,  to  bite ;  to  taunt 
sarcastically. 

KIP,  nip,  *.  A  pinch  with  Che  nail*  or 
teeth  -y  a  small  cut  $  a  blast ;  a  taeut,  a  tar* 
casm. 

NIPPER,  ntypur,  *.  W.  A  satirist  Not 
in  use* 

NIPPERS,  nfyporz,  #.  Small  pincers, 

NIPPINGLY,  nfp'ping-le,  «L  With  bitter 

sarcasm. 
NIPPLE,  nlp'pl,  t.  405.  The  teat,  the  dug; 

the  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa-  ■ 

rated. 

NIPPLEWORT,  nfp'pl-w&rt  #.  A  ?ety 
common  weed. 

NIST-PRIUS,  ni'se-pri'u*,  «.    In  law,   a 

judicial  writ. 
NIT,  nit, *.  The  egg  of  a  louse. 
NITENCY,   ni'teVat,   «.     Lustre,     oWar 

brightness ;  endeavour,  spring.     Not  in  osa. 
NITID,  nlfdd,  a.  544.    Bright,  sharing, 

NITRE,  nl'tnr,s.  416.  Saltpetre. 

NITRONS,  ■frron,  A  »14.    Inaprtgneted 

witfankre. 
NITRY,  nl'tse,  «.  Nitrous. 
NITTY,  nlft*,  a»  Abounding  with  the  eggt- 

of  lice. 
lttVBOU8,nw'e-ue,a.S14.  Snowy. 
N1ZY,  nine,  9.    A  dunce,  a  simpleton* 

JW>,  no,  ad.  The  word  of  rcfasal ;  the  Word 
of  denial.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  fol- 
lowing'negative :  Ifonot. 

NO,ne,  a.  Not  any,  none.— No  one,  none, 

not  any  one. 
T*  NOMUT ATE,  no-bUle-sete,  tr.  e.    T# 

make  noble. 

NOBILITY,  no-bitte-re,  #.  AntieeJteof 
family joined  with  sffeMloor :  rank  or  dignity 
of  several  decrees,  conferred  by  sovereign* ; 
the  persons- of  high  rank  ;  dignity,  gmndeaiv 
greatness. 

&OBLEyul'b\ra.m.  Of  an  aadflutrand 
splendid  familjr ;  exalted  to  a  rank  above 
commonalty  \  great,  worthy,  iUostrions ;  esf 
sited,  elevated,  suhlime;  magnificent,  stately; 
free  generous,  tiboml;  principal,  capites  ',  a*v 
the  heart  is  one  of  the  Noble  parts. 

NOBLE,  nA'bl,  *    One  of  high  rank  j  * 

coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence* 
NOBLEMAN,  ntol-min,  s.  88.    One  who 

is  ennobled. 
NOBLENESS,    noW-nee,    «.    Greatness, 

worth,  dignity,  magnanhnity ;  splendour  of 

descent. 

NOBLESS,  no-bits',  s.    Nobility ;  dignity, 

greatness  ;  noblemen  collectively. 
NOftLY,  na/ble,ad.  Of  ancient  and  splendid 

extraction;    greatly,  illustriously ;    grunaly, 
spleactidly. 

NOBODY,  no'bod-4,  s.    No  one,  not  any 

one*. 
NftCENT;  nftena,  4,     Guilty,  cvhaUal ; 

hurtful,  mischievous. 

NOCK, neh, *  * •*»*,  a-alals,  wnetoh$  the 

fmidauient.    Mot  in  use* 


NIGHTLY,  nlun^  «.    Dnms  by  night, 

ing  by  night. 
NIGHTMAN,  nlte'mln,  #.  88.    One  who 

carries  away  ordure  In  the  algbu 
NIGHTMARE,  nlte'jnafe,*  A  morbid  op- 
pression in  the  night,  resembling  the  natatate 

of  weighs  upon  the  bcesa*. 
NIGHTPIECE,  aite'peese,  s.    A  picture 

so  coloured  as  so  be  lonposed  teen  by  candle- 
light. 
NIGHTRAIL.  nlle'rale,  «..  A  loose  cover 

thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 
NIGHTR  A  VEN,  nlte-raVn,  s.  105.  A  bird, 

supposed  of  ill  omen,  that  cries  aloud  in  the 

night. 
NIGHTRULE,  tnWroie,  *>  A  ttrnralt  in  the 

night.    Not  used. 
NIGHTSHADE,  nkeMside,  si    A  plant  or 

two  kinds,  common  and  deadly  nightshade. 
NIGHTSHINING,  nke'shi-ahig,  e.  Shew- 
ing brightness  in  the  night. 
NIGHT  WALK,  niU'waJt,  s.    Wall  in  the 

night, 
NIGHTWALKEH,  aWwik-ie,  «,     One 

who  roves  m  the  night  epon  sit  eejriws. 
NIGHTWARBLING*    nste-waVaiing,  s. 

Singing  in  the  nigh*, 
NIGHTWARD,  nite'ward,  a.  88.  Apfeeeck- 

ittg  towards  night. 
NIGHTWATCH,  nlte'wdesh,  su    A  period 

of  the  night  as  distinguished  by  change  of 

the  watch. 
NIGRESCENT,  nl-greVaant,  a.  1*7,  510. 

Growing  black.  „ 

NIGRIFICATION,    nV^-tt'shun,   s. 

150.  The  act  of  making,  black. 
To  N1LL,  nil,  v.  av   Net  to,  mil,  to  refuse. 

Obsolete. 
To  NIM.nlm,  v.  a.  To  steal.  A  loWword. 
NIMBLE,  nlnVbl,  a.  40&.    Quiok,  active, 

ready,  speedy,  lively,  expeditions. 
N1MB LENESS,  nlinfl»-iiis,  r.   Qnic4nesey 

activity,  speed. 
NrMrM^WTTTEB',      ehwW-w^ted,     ax 

Quick,  eager  to  speak. 
NIMBLY,  ntobsc,  cat    Ouiekl^speedtt*, 

actively. 
NIMMER,  nimto&r,  St  ft.    A  thief,  e  pil- 
ferer.   A  lew  ward.  A 
NINCOMP OOP,  iiinkom-peop,  av  A  fool, 

a  triAer.    A  Ihw  word. 
NINE,  nine,  s.  One  more  then  eight. 
NINEFOLD,  nWfold,*.  Nine  times, 
NINEPINS,  nWpiae,  j.    A  ptey  where 

nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  upon,  the  ground 

to  he  thrown  down  by  e  bowk    See  Lagged*. 

NINESCORE,  nbe'skore,  e.  Nine  times 
twenty. 

NINETEEN,  nhw'teett,  e.  Nine  and  ten. 

NINETEENTH,  nine'teentA,  e.  The  ordi- 
nal of  nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 

NINETY,  nlne'te,  a,— See  Nicety.  -Nine 
times  ten. 

NINTH,  nlntt,  a.    Next  In  order  to  the 

eighth. 
NINETIETH,  nbete-lM,  a.  271T.  Tne  tenth 

nine  time*  t*M. 
NINNY,  nuVne,  s.  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

NINNYHAMMER,  nb^e-hsW-nrftr  s.  A 
simpleton. 
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tt  So*.  Fate  78,  fir  77,fta  6*;rfi81— 

NOCTIDIAL,  ntic-ticVyal,  or  not-dd)i4tl, 
a.  494,  376.    Comprising  a  night  and  day.  • 

NOCTIFEROUS,   ndk-tiffSr*us,  a.    518. 

Bringing  night. 
NOCTJVAGANT,      n6k-tVvA-gant,      a. 

Wandering  in  the.  night. 
NOCTUARY.  n6k'tsh6-ft-re,  s.  461.    Ad 

account  of  what  passes  bj  night. 

NOCTURN,  nftkturn,  s.  An  office  of  dero- 
tion  performed  in  the  night. 

NOCTURNAL,  n6k-tQVn4l,  a.  88.  NighUy. 

NOCTURNAL,  nolt-tur'nll,  g.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  observations  are  made  iu  the 
night. 

To  NOD,  nod,  e.  a.  To  decline  the  head 
with  a- quick  motion  ;  to  pay  a  slight  bow ;  to 
bend  downwards  with  quick  motion;  to  be 
drowsy. 

NOD,  nfld,  *.  A  quick  declination  of  the 
head  ;  a  quick  declination  ;  the  motion  of  the 
head  in  drowsiness  ;  a  slight  obeisance. 

NODATION,  no-da'shAn,  $.  The  act  of 
making  knots. 

NODDER,  n6d'dur,  #.  06.  One  who  node. 

NODDLE,  nftd'dl,  s.  405.  A  head,  in  con- 
tempt. 

NODDY,  nftd'de,  s.  A  simpleton,  an  idiot 

NODE,  node, «.  A  knot,  a  knob ;  a  swell* 
ing  on  the  bone ;  an  intersection. 

NODOSITY,  no-doVse-te, «.  Complication. 

knot 
NODOUS,  noAius,  a,  514.    Knotty,  full  of 

knots.  * 

NODULE,  nftdjole,  *.  39ft,  461.    A  small 

lump. 
NOGGIN,  nftsfeln,*.  389.  A  small  mug. 

NOIANCE,  noe'Snse,  «.  88.  Mischief;  in- 
convenience.   Not  used. 

NOIOUS,  nie'us,  a.  814.    Hurtful,  mis- 

chievous.     Not  u*ed. 
NOISE,  nieze,  #.  999.  Any  kind  of  sound ; 

outcry,  clamour,  boasting  or  importunate  talk; 

occasion  of  talk. 

To  NOISE,  moece,  v,  a.  To  spread  by 
ramour  or  report. 

NOIBEFUL,    nUaVAl,   a.     Load,    cla- 

morous. 
NOISELESS,  nUsrfes,  a,  Silent,  without 

sound. 

NOISINESS,  nie^-nes,  $.  Loudness  of 
sound. 

NOISEMAKER,  nMzetoa-kur,  #.  Cla- 
monrer. 

NOISOME,  noe/sum,  a.  186.  Noxious, 
mischievous,  unwholesome;  offensive,  dis- 
gusting. 

NOISOMELY,  noe'sum-le,  ad.  With  a  fetid 
stench,  with  an  infectious  steam. 

NOISOMENESS,  noe/sum-nee, «.  Aptness 
to  disgust,  ofTensivenr99. 

NOISY,  noe'ze,  a.  488.  Sounding  loud ; 
clamorous,  turbulent. 

NOLL,  nolo,  s.  406.  A  head,  a  noddle.  Not 

used. 
NOLITION,  no-lish'&n, «.  Unwillingness. 
NOMBLES,  nom'blx,  s.  859.    The  entrails 

of  a  deer. 

tfTbh  word  may  be  added  to  the  Oatalogue.— 
Principle*.  No.  109.  ^ 
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W.W-7WI  Mfl,pkMr~n0  J*S»  more  164, 

NOMBNCIJkTOH,n4in4n<klAtar,  s.  One 

who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their  proper 

names. 
NOMENCLATURE,  nom-en^kli'tahuro,  #. 

461.    The  act  of  naming;  a  fc  vocabulary,  a 

dictionary. 
NOMINAL,  n6m/me-niL  a.  88.    Referrine; 

to  names  rather  than  to  tnfnn. 
NOMINALLY,   nom'me-nfl-U,   ad.     By 

name  titulary. 
To  NOMINATE,  n&m'me-nate,  e.  a.    To 

name,  to  mention  by  name ;  to  entitle j  to  set 

dowu,  to  appoint  by  name. 

NOMINATION,  nom-mc-iA'saun,  s.    The 

act  of  mentioning  by  name ;  the  power  of 

appointing. 
NOMINATIVE,    ft6m'me-ni-ttv,  «.    The 

case  in  Grammar  that  primarily  designates 
•    the  name  of  any  thiug. 

Yy  This  word.  In  the  harry  of  school  pronunciation, 
Is  always  beard  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  ttom- 
native;  and  this  proanneiatlon  has  so  generally  pre*' 
vailed,  that  making  the  word  consist  of  four  syllables 
would  be  stiff  and  pedaaHch.    ace  Cfe/. 

NONAGE,  ncVadje,'  a,    Minority,  time  of 

life  before  legal  maturity. 
NONCE,  nonse,  s.  Purpose,  intent,  design. 

Obsolete. 


£3*  This  word  is  still  atsd  in  familiar  conversation, 
and  should  not  be  entirely  discarded.  Jantis  and 
Skinner  differ  widely  In  the  derivation  of  mis  word  ; 
bet  the  latter,  with  bis  usual  discernment,  IncHoes  to 
resolve  it  into  once  «•  and  it  is  la  this  sense  that  it  seems 
now  to  be  generally  used. 

NONCONFORMITY,  n6n-k6n-fortne>te,  s. 
Refusal  of  compliance ;  refusal  to  join  in  the. 
established  religion. 

NONCONFORMIST,  n6n-k6n-for'm!st,  *. 
One  who  refutes  to  join  in  the  established 
worship. 

NONE,  nun,  *.  106.  Not  one ;  not  any. 

NONENTITY,  nftn-eWte-tl* e.  Nonexist- 
ence; a  thing  not  existing. 

NONEXISTENCE,  non4g;-«Vten»e,s.  In- 
existence,  state  of  not  existing 

NONJURINO,  non-in'ring, a,  4ip.  Belong- 
ing  to  those  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Hanoverian  family. 

NONJUROR,  noulu-rir,  s.  166.  One  who, 
conceiving. James II.  unjust] v  deposed,  re- 
fuses to  swear  allegiance  to  taote  who  have 
succeeded  him. 

NONNATURALS,  non-niftshu-rik,  «. 
Any  thing  which  is  jiot  naturally,  but  by  acci- 
dent or  abuse,  the  cause  of  disease.  Physi- 
cians reckon  these  to  be  six*  via.  : — air, 
diet,  sleep,  exercise,  excretion,  and  the  pas- 
sions. 

NONPAREIL,  n6n-pi-r£l',  a.  Excellence 
unequalled ;  a  kind  of  apple  ;  printers'  letter 
of  a  small  six*,  on  widen  small  Bibles  and 
Common  Prayers  are  printed. 

NONPLUS,  nfln'plus,  #.  Puszle,  inability 
to  say  or  do  more. 

To  NONPLUS,  noVplus,  r.  a.  To  confound, 
to  puxsle. 

NONRESIDENCE,    nftn-reVsMense,    t. 

Failure  of  residence. 

NONRESIDENT,  n^n-reVse-dent,  #.    One 

who  neglects  to  live  at  the  proper  place. 
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KONRESI8TANCE,    riswe-aislanse,   #. 

The  principle  of  not  opposing  the  king*  ready 

obedience  to  a  superior. 
NONSENSE,  noVsensc,  s .    Uameanfag  or 

ujigrammatical  language ;  trifles,  things  of  no 

importance. 
NONSENSICAL*  atn  aeVsc  k*l,  a.    Un, 

meaning,  foolish. 
NONSENSICALNESS^-seV^-kll-nls, 

s.  Absurdity. 
NONSOLVENT,  ndn-eoTvent,  #.  One  who 

cannot  pay  bis  debts. 
NON80LtJTION,non-8o-l6/sa&n, t.  Failure 

of  solution.  . 
NONSPAR1NG,  n6n-spa'r!ng, a.  Merciless, 

all-destroying.    Oat  of  use. 
To  NONSUIT,  non'sttte,  v.  a.  342.    To  de- 

Srive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  for  some 
Jlure  m  the  management. 
NOODLE,  no6'dl,t.  406.   A  fool,  a  simple- 

ten. 
NOOK,  nook, *.  106.  A  corner. 
NOON,  noon,  *.  606.    The  middle  hour  of 

the  day.    It  is  used  for  midnight  in  poetry, 
fcj"  Tt»  night, ,  dead  night ;  and  wewry  Nature  lies 
**  So  fait  at  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 
**  Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  ftO0», 
•    "No  waking  dog*  bark  at  the  silent  moon, 
"Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  gliile  with  horror  by, 
**  To  rie w  the  caverns  whrre  their  bodies  lie." 

Lee's  TktodoHits. 

NOONDAY,  noon-da',  «.  Mid-day. 
NOOKDAY,  noon-da',  a.  Meridional. 
NOONING,  nooning,  *.    Repose  at  noon. 

A  cant  word. 
NOONTIDE,  n&on'tlde,  s.  Mid-day. 
NOONTIDE,  noontide,  a.  Meridional. 

NOOSE,  noose,  s.  467*  A  running  knot, 
which  the  more  it  is  drawn  binds' the  closer. 

To  NOOSE,  noise,  t>.  c  487.  To  tie  in  a 
noose. 

NOPE,  nope,  «.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a 
bul finch  or  redtail. 

NOR,  nor,  com.  64.  A  particle  marking  the 
'second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a  negative 
proposition.— Nor  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
first  branch  for  neither ;  as,  I  Nor  love  myself 
Nor  thee.  ** 

NORTH,  nor**,  s.  The  point  opposite  to  the 
son  in  the  meridian  ;  die  point  opposite  to  the 
south. 

NORTHEAST,  nortA-ees? ,  s.  The  point  bo- 
tween  the  north  and  east. 

NORTHERLY,  noYTH&r-le,  a.  88.  Being 
towards  the  north. ' 

NORTHERN,  noYTHurn,  a.  88.  Being  in 
the  north.  ■ 

NORTH8TAR,  norfk'sOx,*.  The  pole-star. 

NORTHWARD,  nortkVird,  88.  >  ad.    To- 

NORTHW  ARDQ,  nortA'wardz,   ]     wards 

■  the  north. 

NORTHWEST,  nortA-westf,  s.  The  point 
between  the  north  and  west. 

NORTHWIND,  nortVwlnd,  $.  The  wind 
that  blows  from  the  north.— see  Wind. 

NOSE,  nose,  # .  The  prominence  on  the  face, 
which  Is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emuuclor  v 
of  the  brain  j  scent,  sagacity.— To  lead  by 
the  Nose,  to  drag  by  force,  as  a  bear  bv  his 
ring  $  to  lead  blindly.— To  thrust  one's  Nose 
into  the  affairs  of  another,  to  be  a  busy-body. 
—To  put  one's  Nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one 
out  off  the  affections  of       tber. 
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ToNOSE,noze,v.  a..  To  scent,  to  smell ;  to 

face,  to  oppose. 
To  NOSE,  nose,  c.  a.  To  look  big,  to  bins  • 

ter.  Not  used. 
NOSEBLEED,  noaelhleed,  s.  An  herb. 

NOSEGAY,  noze'ga,  s.    A  poaie,  a  bnncb 

of  flowers. 
NOSELESS,  nozeles,  a.  Wanting  a  nose. 
NOSESMART,   nose'smirt,  $.    The  herb 

cresses. 
NOSLE,  noVal.  s.  The  extremity  of  a  thing, 

as,  the'  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

fcj  As  this  word  Is  Invariably  pronounced  with  the 
eshort,  Dr.  Jobjuoa's  spelling  b  as  absurd  here  as  in 


Ctt/fe,  which 

NOSOLOGY,  no-s6ilo-je,  #.    Doctrine  of 

diseases*  m     m 

NOSOPOIETICK,no*so.poe4ftik,a.  Pro- 
ducing diseases. 
NOSTRIL,  noVtrtl,  #.    The  cavity  in  the 

nose. 
NOSTRUM,  n6strum,  t.    A  medicine  not 
yet  made  publick,  bat  remaining  in  some  sin- 
gle hand. 
NOT,  not,  ad*    The  particle  of  negation  or 
refusal ;  it  denotes  cessation  or  extinction, 
No  more. 
NOTABLE,  no'dUbl,  or  n6f4-bl,  a.    Re. 
markable,  memorable,  observable;   careful, 
bustling. 

£T  When  this  word  signifies  remarkable,  It  ought  to 
be  pronounced  In  the  first  manner;  and  when  It  means 
careful  or  basiling,  In  the  last.  The  adverb  follows 
the  same  analogy ;  nor  oaght  this  distinction  (though 
a  blemish  in  langnage)  to  be  neglected.— See  Bowi. 

NOTABLENESS,  n6t'tA-bl-nes,  s.  Appear- 
ance  of  business.  M    , 

NOTABLY,  no'ti-ble,  or  n6t'A-ble,  ad.  Me- 
morabl v,  remarkably ;  witli  consequence,  with 
show  of  importance. 

NOTARIAL,  no-ta're-il,  a.  Taken  by  a 
notary. 

NOTARY,  no'ui-re,  #.  An  officer  whose 
business  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which 
may  concern  the  publick. 

NOTATION,  no-ta'shftn,  #.  The  act  or 
practice  of  recording  any  thing  by  marks,  as 
by  figures  or  letters ;  meaning,  signification. 

NOTCH,  ndtsh,  #.  A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in 
any  thing. 

To  NOTCH,  noma,  e.  a.  To  feat  in  small 
hollows. 

NOTCHWEED,  nfcshweed,  #.  An  kerb 
called  orach. 

NOTE, note, s.  64.  Matk,  taken;  notice, 
heed  ;  reputation,  consequence  J  account,  in- 
formation, intelligence;  tone,  voice;  single 
sound  in  masiok ;  state  of  being  observed ; 
short  hint ;  a  small  letter ;  a  paper  given  in 
confession  of  a  debt ;  beads  of  a  subject ;  ex- 
planatory annotation. 

To  NOTE,  note,  v.  a.  To  observe,  to  remark, 
to  heed  ;  to  attend,  to  set  down  ;  to  charge 
with  a  crime  *,  in  musick,  to  set  down  the 
notes  of  a  tune. 

NOTEBOOK,  note'book,  *.  A  book  in 
which  notes  and  memorandums  are  set  down. 

N  OTED,  no'tld,  pari.  a.  Remarkable,  emi- 
nent, celebrated,  egregious. 

NOTER,  notfir, «.  98.  He  who  takes  notice. 

NOTHING,  nba/hg,  «.  165.  Nonentity ; 
not  any  thing,  no  particular  thii.p ;  no  other 
*hinj» ;  no  quantity  or  degree ;  no  importance, 
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NOV  ,    .  JWI 

t?  56lfcAtelfr,Jlr17,fllM,ffe6^^ 

no  use  ;  no  pOssetfslolf  o¥  fortune ;  no*  cM- 
cuUy,  no  trouble  ;  a  thing  of  no  proportion  ; 
trine,  something  of  no  consfdeYatoOH.-^To 
make  Nothing  of.  to  do  with  ease,  to  make  no 
difficulty  of;  to  nif  in  an  attempt  to  do  inef- 
fectually. m     . 

NOTHINGNESS,  nutnlng-nea, s.  fton*ex- 
ibtefnee;  tl&ft  of  no  value. 

NOTICE,  no'tti,  #.  M*.  Retnalfe,  heed,  ob- 
servation, regard ;  information,  intelligence 
grvert  of  received.  . 

NOTIFICATION,  fto^e^-kir'shun,,  t.  The 
act  of  raakfrig  known. 

To  NOTIFY,  no'te-tl,  *.  0. 1S1.  To  declare, 
to  make  known. 

NOT* ON,  no'shun.  *\  tthtagfct,  representa- 
tion of  any  thing  formed  by  the  mind ;  seuti- 
merit,  opinion*. 

NOTIONAL,  no'«bun-il,  a.  89.  Imaginary, 
irfeal ,  dealing  m  rdea£,  not  realities* 

NOTIONALIT  Y,no-8hun-ane-te,s.  Empty, 
ungrounded  Opiniorf. 

NOTIOKALLY,    ri^fltroa-al-rt,    «f.     In 

NOtfciJmtir,'   fl£«o-rl'e1*,   A     *ublick 

knowledge,  pubfick  tfxpoiare* 
NOTORIOUS,  no-to're-us,  a.  314.    Pub- 

lioklv  known,  evident  to*  the  work! ;  known 

to  disadvantage. 
NOTORIOUSLY,  no-to're-ua-le,  ad.    Pub- 

lickly,  evidently. 
NOTORIOUSNESS,.    no-ttoMrftMife,     *. 

Pubnck  moiev 
NOTtTHEAf,  if&Wte,  t»     A  kind  of 

whetrt  unbearded. 
NOTWITHSTANDING,    nSt-wfen-stind'- 

tog,  irorj.    WHhoftt  hindMaoe  or  obstruc- 
tion from  y  alfarNgn  ;  nevertheless,  however. 
NOTUS.  no'tos,  «.  The  Jon*  wind. 
NOVATTGN,  fl8-tfrs!ruW,  a.  Tie  iiHi^f ac- 
tion of  something  new.   . 
NOV Af  Oft,  no-vi-tuf,  r.  l«fe,  521.  Vhe  in- 
troducer of  something  new". 
NOVEL*  floVvel,  a.  102;  New,  Hot  ancient : 

in  the  oivH  law,  appendant  to  the  code,  and 

of  Inter  enaction  • 
*K)VEfcy  n*v«vel,  >    A  email  tale;  aUw 

annexed  to  the  code. 
JtOVBLSW,    a6?V&-lbtr    #.     Innovator, 

nssertor  of  novelty  ;  a  Writer  of  novels. 
Xf&Khtyi neVVArte,  *    Newnese,  state 

of  being  unknown  to  former  times. 
NOVElvtWdll*,  B^-rftfcn^arySr  JEhe  eleventh 

month  of  tin*  y««*>  or  toe  ninth  reckoned 

irony  nruftm.' 
KOYfiNAHTV  «ft«k4U*lv  *v    Number  of 

nine. 

#  f  have  follow**  Tir:  Jomasoa  ssid  Eatiek  1»  the 
accentuation  of  this  word,  rather  tiMUvMr*  Sheridan, 
Who  preserve*  the*  trSt  voWet  loag,  aAd  places  the  ac- 
etM  oa  tile  second  syllable. 

NOVERGALy  n&veVkal,  a.    Having  the 

manner  of  a  step-mother. 
NOUGrfT,  riftwt,  s.  Sid,  SM.    Not  any 

thing,  notlriYig.— To  set  at  Nought,  not  to 

value,  to  sifght. 
NOVICE,  noVvfe,  8. 149.  One  not  acquaint- 
ed with  any  tiling,  a  (rest*  man ;  one  who  has 

entered  a  religious  house,  bat  net  yet  taken 

the  vow. 
HtotTTlATE,  no-vUh'e-ate,  *  The  state  of 

a  novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudiments  are 
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learned  ;  the  time  ipent  in  a  religion*  hotsee* 
by  way  of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

NOVITY,  n6v'e-t£, ».  Newness,  novelty. 

NOUN,  fittff,  a.  SlAr  The*  name  of  any 
thine  In  grtfmrosr.- 

To  NOURISH,  nur'rlsh,  v.  a.  814.  To  im* 
crease  Or  tfoppntt  by  foodj  W  tappotV  to 
maintain  ;  to  encourage,  to  foment  j  to*  train 
or  educate  j  to  promote  growth  or  strength, 
as  food. 

NOURISH  ABIifS,  ttfarkk-i-bi,  a.  Wep- 
tive  of  nourishment. 

NOirJUSHER,nWrfab-&r,«,0&.  f be  per- 
son or  thing  that  nourishes. 

NOURISHMENT,  nurtlik-mjot,  a.  .  tfhat 
which  is  given  or  received  in  order  to  the  sup- 
port  or  incYcs&e  of  growth  or  strength  -;  ibwd, 
sustenance. 

To  NOUSEL,  nuz'zl,  v<  a.  1,02.  to  nurse  up, 
Corrupted  p'romihly  from  ttun^. 

To  NOUSEL,  nfiazl,  v.  a.  To  entrap,  to 
insnare  as  in  a  noose.  .  Tljey  nUssle  hogs ; 
that  is>  tliey  pitt  a  ring  in  their  hoses,  to  pre- 
vent their  digging. — Jottmon. 

NOW,  nod,  ad.  40,  322.  At  this  time,  aft 
the  time  present;  a  little  while  ago.  It  hr- 
sometimes  a  particle  of  connexion ;  as,  If 
this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  *,  Now  thi*  is  true, 
therefore  he  is  guilty.  After  this ;  since  things 
are  so,  in  familiar  speech. — Now  and  then','  at 
one  time  and  another,  uncertainly. 

NOW,  nSu,  *.  Present  moment. 

NO  WAD  AYS,  nofra-d&ze,  ad.  In  the  pre- 
sent age. 

NOWHERE,  no^iware^id.  Not  in  any  plft^e. 

NOWISE,  no'wize,  s.  Not  in  any  mamtef 
or  degree, 

ty  'lliis  word, says  Dr.  Johnson,  H  common!?  wriSv 
ten  «nd  spolceh,  by  igitor^nt  bsrbsrlsas,  Notodys. 

NOXIOUS,  liok'slrdff,  a.    Hurtful,  harmfur, 

bmieful :  guilty,  criminal.  m 
NOXIOUSNESS,  noVshujJLneV,  *<    Hort- 

fulness*  insalubrity. 

NOXIOUSLY,  noVahutf-lt,  4d.  mhfattf, 

perniciously. 
NOZLE*  a4azl,  t.  405.  the  nose,  the'  fltaoftt, 

the  end. 

tT  This  word,  by  beiaa;  wntteit  with  s,  is  rather 
more  correct  than  notte;  .but  bofH  oT  them  are  ram* 
•ally  defective.— See  GdtU. 

NUBf  FEROUS,  nu-b!ffer-us,  a.    Bringing 

clouds. 
To*  NUBILATILntfffl-ite,  e.  a,  to  dond. 
NUBILE,  nu'bll,  a.  U4.   Mftftta^f^bfe,  A 

NUCIFER^tS,  nn-B#fg|CnJ,  if.  644.    Nn4 

NUCL^LJS,  nSl^-uB,  ,.A  kettel,  ant  AlnV 
about  which  matter  is  gafhered'or  C6fl4lw«te6\ 

NUDA1105f,  n&dVsnikl,  *.  JU  act  of 
making  bare  er  naked. 

NUDITY,  nVde-te,  «.  rfakeof  ^irts1. 

NtJOACIT Y,  nn*»b's£-te,  #.    f  uUSt^y  tri* 

fling  tafk  or  haiha^iouf. 
NUOATION,  a^ga^h&n,  a.    The  act  or 

practice  of  trifling. 
NUGATORY,nw'g^tur-e>a.  512.    Trilling, 

futile. 

#  For  tfie  Oy  *e  thmertlck. 

NUISANCE;  mVsinM,  4.  84S.    Semediilat 

noxious  or  offensive/;  in  law,  something  that 
frexmuuodes  the  nel^boarkood. 


NUN  NUT 

air  167,  a*  19sV-4abe  171,  lib  179,  bill  17I-4&  «99~-pound  Sit-fain  465,  mn  409 

To  NULL,  mil.  r. a.  To  annul,  to  annihilate. 
WLUBIElY,  nil-le-btt-tt,  a.  The  state 

of  being  nowhere. 
To  NULLIFY,  nifte-il,  v.  a.  181.  To  annul, 

to  make  void. 
NULLITY,  nille-tl.  a.    Wast  of  ferae  or 

efficacy ;  want  of  existence. 
NUMB,  nam,  a.  947.  Torpid,  chill,  notfton. 

feti;  r>«Hio€ing  chHmets,  hettnml&ig. 
To  NUMB,  niaa,  v.  a.    To  make  torpid,  to 

deaden,  to  stupify.  m 
NUMBEDNES3,  nim'id-ole,  a.  999.    In- 

terruption  of  serration. 
To  NUMBER,  ninVbir,  e.  a.  98.    To  count, 

to  tell,  to  reckon  how  many ;  to  reckon  at  one 

of  the  gMM  bind. 

NUMBER,  mWbir,  a.     The  tpeeiee  of 

quantity  by  which  it  it  computed  bow  many ; 
any  particular  aggrente  of  units,  at  Even  or. 
Odd ;  many  more  than  one ;  multitude  that 
may  be  counted ;  comparative  multitude ; 
aggregated  multitude  ;  harmony ;  vereee,  po- 
etry ;  in  the  noun  it  if  the  variation  or  change 
of  termination  to  signify  a  number  more  than 


NUMBERER,  ainVbir-ir,  a.     He  who 

NUMBERLESS.  niaVbir-leW,  a*  Iaan- 
merable,  more,  titan  can  be  reckoned. 

NUMBLE8,  ninVbls,  a .  159.  Hie  entrails 
of  a  deer. 

NUMBNESS,  nim'nee,  a.  S47.  Torpor, 
deadliest,  staMractkm.    A 

NUMERABLE,  ntoner-a-bl,  a,  409.  Ca- 
pable to  be  numbered. 

NUMERAL,  n&iaer-al,  a.  98.  Relating  to 
number,  consisting  of  number. 

NUMERALLY,  ntoner4l-le,  ad.  Accord, 
tag  to  number. 

NUMERARY,  nitaer-a-re,  a.  S19.  Any 
thing  belonging  to  a  certain  number. 

NUMERATION,  ni-nSr-a'ahun,  a.  The 
art  of  numbering;  the  role  of  arithmetick 
which  teaches  the  notation  of  numbers,  and 
method  at  reading  numbers  regularly  noted. 

NUMERATOR,  nftner-a-tir,  a.  521.  He 
that  numbers ;  that  number  which  serves  as 
the  common  measure  to  others. 

NUMERICAL,  ai-meVrik-al,  a.  599.  No- 
meral,  denoting  number ;  the  same  not  only 
fat  kind  or  species,  but  nnmber.  m   . 

NUMERICALLY,  nu-meYrtk-al-e,  ad.  Re- 
spectiiig  sameness  m  number. 

NUMEBlST,n6'mir.riit,f.  One  that  deals 
in  numbers. 

NUMEROS1TY,  nu-mer-roVse-te,  a.  Num- 
ber, the  state  of  being  numerous ;  harmony , 
numerous  9ow. 

NUMEROUS,  uuWr-roa,  a.  814.   Contain. 
Ing  many,  consisting  of  many,  not  few  ;  bur. ' 
aaonioua,  consisting  of  parts  rightly  numbered} 
awlodioes,  musical. 

NUMEROUSNESS,  nfrmer-ris-nis,  t.  The 
quality  of  being  numerous ;  harmony,  musi- 


severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded  in  a  clois- 
ter from  the  world.  . 

NUNCIATURE,  nrWihe-a-ture,  a.  The 
office  of  anuncio.' 

NUNCIO,  paa'sae-o,  a,  997.  A  messenger, 
one  that  brings  tidings ;  a  kind  of  spiritual 
envoy  from  the  Pope. 

NUNCHION,  nin'ahin,  a.  A  piece  of 
victuals  eaten  between  meals. 

tf  I  cannot  and  a  better  derivation  of  this  word 
tbao  Noon-ckian,  or  something  taken  at  wssw  before 
the  regular  meal  of  dinner. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  nin-kM-tlv,  } 

NUNCUPATORY,ni*-k&^tir-re,91J.  ) 

a.    Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  ver- 
bally pronounced. 


NUMMARY,  nirn'ma-re,  a.    Relating  to 

NUMdKULL  nim'skul,  #.  A  dunce,  a 
dolt,  a  blockhead :  the  bead,  in  burlesque. 

NUM8KULLED,  atattfi'd,e.94».  Dull, 
stojptd,dolttsh4 

NUN,  ain,  a,    A  woman  dedicated  to  the 
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tT  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  have  vera  Impro- 
perly accented  these  two  words  apoa  the  third  tylla- 
bis;  W.  Johnston  aed  Bailey  en  the  first;  bat  Or. 
Ash,  Entkk,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  more  correctly,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  second. 

NUNNERY,  aia'air-e,  a.  594.  A  house  ot 
nuns,  of  women  dedicated  to  -  the  severer 
duties  of  relfgfon. 

NUPTIAL,  nir/shal,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to 
marriage. 

NUPTIALS,  nip'ahals,  a.    Marriage. 

NURSE,  noise,  a.  A  woman  that  has  the 
care  of  another's  child ;  a  woman  that  has  the 
care  of  a  sick  person ;  one  who  breeds,  edu- 
cates, or  protects ;  an  old  woman  in  contempt ; 
the  state  of  being  nursed. 

To  NURSE,  nine,  t».  a.  To  bring  np  a 
child  not  one's  own ;  to  bring  up  any  thing 
yoenfi ;  to  feed,  to  keep,  to  mamUio  ;  to  lead 
the  sick,  to  pamper,  to  foment,  to  encourage. 

NURSER,  air'sir,  a.  98.  One  that  narses ; 
a  promoter,  a  fomenter. 

NURSERY,  nur'air-re,  a.  994.  The  act  or 
office  of  nursing ;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a 
nurse's  care ;  a  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be 
transplanted  to  other  ground ;  place  where 

«>una  children  are  nursed  and  brought  up : 
e  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fostered 
or  brought  up. 

NURSLING,  nursling,  a.  419.  One  nursed 
up;  a  fondling. 

NURTURE,  nirtahure,  a.  491.  Food,  diet ; 
education;  institution. 

To  NURTURE,  noVtahfcre,  e.e.  To  edu- 
cate, to  traiii,  to  bring  op.— To  nurture  up,  to 
bring  by  care  and  food  to  maturity. 

To  NUSTLfc,  nOe's'l,  e.  a.  479.  -  To  fondle, 
to  cherish. 

NUT,  nit,  a.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  it 
consists  of  a  kernel  covered  by/  a  hard  shell : 
a  small  body  with  teeth,  which  correspond: 
•  with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

NUTBROWN,  nittafflb,  a.  Brown  like  a 
nut  kept  long. 

NUTCRACKERS,  aitkrak-kin,  a.  An 
instrument  used  to  break  nuts. 

NUTGALL,  air/gal;  a.     Excrescence  of  an 

oak. 
NUTHATCH,  afrhtoh,        ) 
NUTJOBBER,  afr job-bir,    >  a.    A  bird. 
NUTPECXER,  notplk-kir,  I 
NUTHOOK,    aiftook,*,    A  stick  with  a 

hook  at  the  end. 
NUTMEG,  nifrnig,  e»    The  masked  net,  a 

kind  of  spice  imported  from  the  East  Indies* 
NUT8HELL,  aJVahil,  a.    The  hard  ssnV 

stance  that  encloses  the  kernel  of  the  nut 

Ee 


OAT  r     ;  ofep 

ty  569.  Fate  75,  far  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— me  9S,  mlt  95— pine  105, pin  107-  no  163,  move  164, 


NUTTREE,  nut'tree,  #.   The  tree  that  beat* 

nuts,  a  hazel. 
NUTRIFICATION,   nu4re-fe-ka'shun,    s. 

Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed* 

NUTRIMENT,  nu'tre-meiit,  t.     Food,  ali- 
ment. 
NUTRlMENTALj   nu-trkmeVtal,    a.  88. 

Having  the  qualities  of  food. 
NUTRITION,  nktrlshnn,  «.    The  act  or 

quality  of  nourishing. 
NUTRICIOUS,  nu-trlsh'is,  a.  514.    Hav^ 

big  the  quality  of  nourishing* 
NUTRITIVE,  nu'tre-tiv,  a.  168.     Nourish* 

ing,  nutriments/. 
NUTRITURE/nu'tre-ture,  *.    The  power 

of  tiouriihing. 
To  NUZZLE,  nuzfel,  r.  a.  406.  To  nurse,  to 

foster  ;  to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 
NYCTAZjOPS,  nik'ti-Iops,  s.    One  that  is 

purblind,  due  who  sees  best  in  the  night. 
NYMPH,  nlmf,  #.  415.    A  goddess  of  the 

woods,  meadows,  or  waters ;  country  girl  j  in 

poetry,  a  lady. 


+++ *+++■++++++++•*+*+* +++++++>+++i*S+++++++++ 


O. 

O,  o.  161.  O  is  nsed  as  an  interjection  of 
wishing  or  exclamation.  O  is  used  by  Shake* 
speare  for  a  circle  or  oval,  as,  Within  this 
woods*  O. 

OAF,  6fe,  *.  296.  A  changeling,  a  foolish 
child  left  by  the  fairies j  a  dolt,  a  blockhead, 
an  idiot. 

OAFISH,  ofelsh,  a.    Stupid,  dull,  doltish, 

OAFISHNESS,  ofe'lsh-nes,  t.  Stupidity, 
dulness. 

OAK,  oke,  t.  205.  A  Well-known  tree; 
the  wood  of  the  tree. 

OAKAPPLE,  oke'ip-pi,  $.  A  kind  of 
spongy  excrescence  on  the  oak. 

OAKEN,  Mc'n,  a.  105.  Made  of  oak,  ga- 
thered from  oak. 

OAKENPIN,  oVn-pln,  s.    An  apple. 

OAKUM,  ATtum,  # .  Cords  Untwisted  and 
reduced  to  hemp. 

OAR,  ore, «.  296.  A  long  pole  with  a  broad 
end,  by  which  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water. 

To  OAR,  ore,  v.  *.    To  row. 

To  OAR,  ore,  v.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing* 

O  ARY,  o're,  d.  Having  the  form  or  use  of 
oars. 

OATCAKE,  Wkkke,  #.  206.  Cake  made 
of  the  meal  of  oats* 

OATEN,  ofn,  a.  105.  Made  of  oats,  bear- 
ing  oats. 

OATH,  or*,  s.  Stiff.  An  aflirmation,  nega- 
tion or  promise,  corroborated  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being* 

OATHBREAKINO,  otWbti-klng,  *.  Per- 
jury, the  violation  of  an  oath. 

OATMALT,  ite'malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats. 

OATMEAL,  ofmele,  or  oteWle,  s.  29$. 
flower  made  by  grinding  oats. 

OATS,  otes,  #.  A  grain  with  which  horses 
are  fed.  T 
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OATTHISTLE,  ote'tfls-s'l,  s.    An  herb* 
OBAMBULATION.  61>4m4)a4attiln/  # 

The  act  of  walking  about. 
To  OBDUCE,  ftb-duse',  v.  a.    To  draw  ore* 

as  a  covering. 
OBDUCTION,  db-d^k'sh&n,  $.    Hie  act  of 

covering*  or  laying  a  cover. 
OBDURACY,  ib'jo-ra-se,  or  o^tt'ri-ae,  s. 

&&S,  294.  Inflexible  wickedness,  impeuiience, 

hardness  of  heart. 

*  13*' "  W«  Johnston  and  itetlck  are  the  only  ortneu 
pitts  who  adopt  th«  first,  made  of  accenting  this  word  ; 
•while  Dim  Johnson,  Dr.'  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kea- 
rlck,  Buchanan,  Perry,  aud  Barclay,  adopt  the  last. 
Mr*.  Scott  adopts  both,  but  seems  to  give  the  latter  the 

{(reference  by  placing  it  first.  The  accentuation  of 
bis  word  »aVb«  determined  by  that  of  obdurate^ 
wont  which  It  ia  derived.  It  seems,  however,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  accuracy,  procuracy,  6tc  ia 
throwing  the  accent  on  the  flrtt  syllable.  As  there  are 
some  terminations  which  seem  to  attraet  the  acetfnt  to 
the  latter  sy liable*,  as  ater.  end,  dec.  as  tpectaso* ,  eaV 
servator,  dec.  comprehend,  apprehend,  dec.  so  there 
are  others  that  seam  to  repel  it  to  the  beginning  of  the, 
word,  as  airy,  acg,  dfc.  as  efficacy,  optimacv,  contu- 
macy. Ace.  salutary,  tributary,  advtreary,  Ace.  Tina 
word  la  question  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  class,  qnd 
therefore  more  amUogtcaTly  pronoanced  with  thw  ic 
cent  on  the  first  than  on  the  se< 
Obdurate    . 


second  syllables-See 


OBDUfcATfe,  ftb'jn-rate,  or  oWu'rite,  e% 
91,  293,  494,  505.  Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly 
obstinate  in  ill,  hardened;  firm,  stubborn; 
Jiarsh,  ragged;-    . 

%y  This  word  is  pronoanced  with  the  accent  on  the 
Second  eyllabie/tiy  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Naree*  Mr.  Elphlnston,  Mr. 
dterauev,  Jnochanen,  and-Mr.  Perry ;  and  on  the  first 
by  Bafley,  BntieK.  ind  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Scott  ac- 
cents it  either  on  the  first  or  second,  bet  seems- to  give 
the  preferahae  n>:t*e  W,  The  poets  are  decided  Jy 
in  favour  of  the  penultimate  accent :  and,  when  the 
eeage  oS  poetry  dees  not  contradict  any  plain  analogy 
of  prosaic  pronunciation,  It  certainly  ban  a  respecta- 
ble authority.  But  the  verb  To  indurate  Is  a  word  of 
exactly  the  saame  fans,  end  has  tbe  jMn*  derrvattam ; 
and  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  air. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  aud  Ent^ck,  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable :  and  my  observation  falls 
me  if  there  Is  Hot  a  strong  propensity  In  eastoan 
to  prace  tbe  accent  on  the  first  syllable  or  the  warfi  \n 
question.  This  propensity,  as  there  ia  a  plain  analogy 
in  favour  of  it,  ought.  In  my  opinion,  to  be  indulged. 
To  htdurvte  Is  a  verb  derived  from  the  Latin  sprat. 
ro,  forming  its  participle  in  atus  ;  and  words  of  thla 
kind  are  generally  anglicised  by  the  termination  at*. 
and  have  the  accent  at  least  as  high  as  the  antepenaltt 
mate  :  thus  from  depuro,  propago,  strati*,  &c.  June 
formed  to  depurate,  to  propagate,  to  desolate.  Ate  ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  Latin  induratu*,rme 
form  the  regular  participle  indurated  from  tbe  verb 
To  indurate.  But  though  there  is  the  Latin  verb  ee- 
duro,  we  have  not  formed  an  Rnglish  verb  frofrift  ha 
ate  aa  in  the  former  case,  bat  derive  the  adjective  ee- 
durate  from  the  Latin  participial  adjective  obdttra- 
tut ;  and  no  analogy  can  be  more  uniform  than  that 
of  removing  the  accent  two  syllables  higher  teaa  la 
the  original:  thus  desperate,  profligate,  and  defecate, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  ay  liable ;  and  desperatta, 
profligatus,  and  defacatut,  on  the  third.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  every  analogy  of  derivation,  obdttsote 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  tbe  first  syllable;  and  as 
poets  have  adopted  the  other  accentuation,  we  mast, 
as  in  medicinal,  and  some  other  words,  admit  of  a  po- 
etical and  a  proaaie  prowundatlop,  rather  than  arose 
ao  clear  an  analogy  in  favour  of  poetry,  which  ia  so 
frequently  at  variance  with  prose,  and  sometimes 
with  itself.— See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 

OBDURATELY,  &b'ju-rat-li,  ad.  Stub- 
bornly, inflexibly. 

OBDURATENESS,  6bju-rit-n*?,  s\  Stub- 
bornness, iiiflcxib/iiitj,  iropeititence. 


OBJ 
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OBDURATION.  6b~ju-rarshun,  $.  Hardness 

of  heart.     .'.'.' 
OBDURED,  ilb-dar'd',  a.  359.  Hardened, 

inflexible. 

OBEDIENCE,  o-be'je4use,  s.  29S,  376. 
Obsequiousness,  submission  to  authority.  - 
&  The  *  which  form*  the  nrst  syllable  of  this  word, 
tswugjh  not  voider  the  accent,  may  occasionally  be  pro» 
aounced  as  long  aod  open  as  the  o  in  oval,  orer,  dec. 
see  Efface;  and  though  in  rapid  pronunciation  it  ad- 
mits of  a  sttoK  obscure  sound,  conrmon  to  tome  of  the 
other  vowels  when  unaccented.  yet  its  radical  sound, 
or  that  which  it  aoietres  on  the  l«ast  distinctness  or 
solemnity.  Is  undoubtedly  the  long  open  o  before  men- 
tloned;  Thus  iu  thai  fugitive  pronunciation  which 
baa  no  existence  but  In  the  ear,  and  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  eye  by  a  correspondent  sound,  we  per- 
ceive very  Httle  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  initial 
■/•is  of  abound,  upbraid,  andonrdirfsce;  yet,  the 
men*  we  dwell  with  the  least  distliMtaess  on.these 

the 


net  to  the  a  In  father; 
shear  in  the  preposition 


letters,  the  «,  in  abound,  vei 
la*  si  has  the  snort  sound 

efp;  and  the  o  in  obedience  becomes  open/as  "the  first 
■•and  of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  o  in  opaque,  opinion,  and  every  initial 
o  ending  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accents- 
See  Principles,  |fo.  Oft. 

OBEDIENT,  o-M'je-int,  a.  Submissive  to 
.  authority,  Compliant  with  command  or  prohi- 
bition, obsequious. 

OBEDIENTIAL,  o-be-je-ln'shal,  a.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  rule  of  obedience. 

OBEDIENTLY,  o-be'je4nt-le,  orf.  With 
obedience. 

OBEISANCE,  c-ba'sinse, *.  250.  A  bow, 
a  courtesy,  an  act  of  reverence. 

13*  1  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of  this 
word*  whlekmade  the  diphthong  *J  like  *  in  obedienc*t 
and  adopt  the  sound  of  a  as  In  the  em  of  o»ry.  For  the 
former  sound  we-  have  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Keariek, 
asMt  Mr.  Percy ;  and  for  the  latter  Mr.  Nares,  Mr* 
Bphlnston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.     But,  if  the 


fpr  this  pronunciation  were  less  weighty 
than  they  are,  analogy  would  be  clearly  on  the  side  I 
have  adopted,  as  ef ,  when  under  the  aorent,  is  much 
snore  frequently  pronounced  Ilka  ey  in  obey  than  Ilka 
ey  la  key;  the  latter  word  and  ley  being  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  of  pronouncing  ey  when 
accented;  and  these  letters,  we  know,  are  perfectly 
equivalent  tori,  figfl. 

OBELISK,  oVe-lisk,  s.  A  magnificent  high 
niece  of  marble  or  stone,  having  usually  four 
faces,  and  lessening  onwards  by  degrees* 

OBEQUITATIONL  6b-Sk-kwe-ta'shun,  s. 
The  act  of  riding  about. 

OBERRATION,  db-eSvri'shrjn,  s.  The  act 
of  wandering  about. 

OBESE,  o-bese'.  a.    Fat,  loaden  with  flesh. 
OBESENESS,  f>bise'n£s,  >  s.  Morbid  fat- 
OBESITY,  o-bis's£-te,        J     n«*s. 
To  OBEY,  o-ba',  v.  a.  To  pay  submission  to, 

to  com  ply  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 
OBJECT,  ftb'jlkt,  $.  492.  That  about  which 

any  power  or  faculty  is  employed  ;  something 

presented  to  the  senses  to  raise  any  affection 

or  emotion  in  the  mind*  ' 

To  OBJECT,  6b-j3kt',  v.  a.     To  oppose,  to 

present  in  opposition  ;  to  propose  as  a  charge 

criminal,  or  a  reason  adverse. 
OBJECTION,  bVjik'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

presenting  any  thing  in  opposition ;  adverse 

argument;  fault  found. 
OBJECTIVE,  6b-j4k'rfV,  o.     Belonging  to 

the  object,  contained  iu  the  object ;  made  an 

object ;  proposed  as  an  object* 
OBJECTIVELY,   6b-jlk'tir.le,    «ie\      In 

auanncr  of  an  object. 
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OBJECTIVENESS;o^jik't?v-ne*.#.    The 
state  of  being  an  object.  > 

OBJECTOR,  6>jik'tur?  *. 166.     One  wbi? 

offers,  objections.  ,  > 

OBIT,  o'btt,  s.    Funeral  obsequies. 
Tu  OBJURGATE,  ftb-jftr'gate,  *.  a.     Tw 

chide,  to- reprove.  .     >     • 

OBJURGATION,  6b-jur-ga'shun,,  s.     Re- 

•  proof,  reprehension*  > 
OBJURGATORY,  6p-jur7g4-tUMe,  a.  Re- 
'  prehensory,  chiding.                          •   .    "  > 

J3*  For  the  last  o,  see  DoineHick ;  and,  for  the  ac 
eent,tf»,tjs.  » 

OBLATE,  cVnUe',  a.    Flatted  at  the  poles. 

'Used  of  a  spheroid.  -       ) 

OBLATION,  to-la'shua,  a,    An  offering,  a 

sacrifice. 
OfiLECTATION,  oo4&4l'shftn,  e.     Dei* 

light,  pleasure. 
To  OBLIGATE,  4b?fegate,  t>.  <u  .  T*>  bind 

by  contract  or  duty. 
OBLIGATION,  db-le-g&'sh&a,  #.  The  bind' 

ing  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  eontraot ; 
:  all  act  which  hinds  any  man  to  some  perform* 

ance;  favour  bywhich  one  is  bound  to  gratitude 
OBUGATORY,6ryie-g>^r4,a.6ia.  Bn* 

posing  an  obligation,  binding  coercive.  l 

thai,  to  compel  to  .something ;  to  lay  obllga-* 

tkms  of  gratitude ;  to  please,  to  granfy.  ■  See 

Principles,  No.  111.  > 

OBLIGEE,  6b-le-jee',  s.    The  person  who 

binds  another  by  a  legal  or  written  contract.  \ 
OBUGEMENT>bl&je'm4nt,oT  o-bleedje'- 

mint,  # •    Obligation. 
OBLIGER,  o-bfljur,  oro-bleejiir,  #.    He 

who  obliges. 
OBLIGING,  o-blVjIag,  or  e-ble&jlng,  part. 

a>  Civil,  complaisant,  respectful,  engaging. 

OBLIGINGLY,  o-bll'jing-le,  or  o-bleVjfittjJ 

lh,  ad, '  Complaisantly. 
OBLIGINGNESS,  c-bll'jkg-nis,  or  o-bleaS% 

jmg-nes,  * .    Complaisance. 
OBLIGOR,  ©Vle-goY,  s.    He  who  binds 

himself  by  contract. 
OBUQUATION,  ob-U-kwa'ahun,  t.    Dct 

clination  from  perpendicularity,  obliquity. 
OBLIQUE.  dMifctff  «•  I5S,  415.  Not  durec^ 

not  perpendicular,,  not  parallel;  not  direct. 

used  of  sense ;  iu  grammas,  any  case  iu  nouns 
.  except  the  nominative. 
OBLIQUELY,  oo-llkele,  ad.  Not  directly, 

not  perpendicularly  ',  not  in  the  immediate  or 

'  dircdt  meaning.  » 

OBLIQUENESS, 6b-llke'n2s,  Is. Deviation 

OBUQUITY,  iWik'we-te,      )     fromphy- 

•  steal  rectitude ;  deviation  from  parallelism  of 
perpendicularity ;  deviation  from  moral  recti- 

To  OBLITERATE,  to-llfte* r-rate,  v.  a.  To 

•  efface  any  thing  written)   to  wear  out.  tq 
destroy,  to  efface. 

OBLITERATION,    ob-llt-tlr-ra'shuji,    *> 

Enwoement,  extinction.  „ 
OBUYION,  o-bliv'Te-um  s.  11*.    Forget- 

fulness,  cessation  of  reraembraiice ;  amnesty, 

general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  state. 
LIVXOUS,  o-blfv'&us, «.   Catusfaig  fori 
(retfulness. 

OBLONGi  6Vl6iie,  a.  Longer  flwn  broad* , 
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OBUWGLY,6Vl6Vle,  ad.    In  an  oblong 

direction.  . 
OBLONGNESS,  6bl6iig-nfc,  #.    The  state 

of  being  oblong. 

OBLOQUY,  4bl6-kwe,#.  846.  Censorious 
speech,  blame,  slander;   cause  of  reproach, 

OBMUTCSCENCE,  6bHnu-teVs3nfle,  «. 
510.    Lois  of  *j*eco. 

OBNOXIOUS.  6b-n6k'ahuty  a.  Subject; 
liable  to  punishment:  liable, es posed. 

OBNOXIOUSNESS,  6b-n6k'ahua-nefl,  t. 
Subjection,  Jiableness  to  punishment. 

OBNOXIOUSLY,  6b-n6k'shu«-le,  ad.  In 
a  state  of  subjection,  in  the  state  of  one  liable 
to  punishment 

To  OBNUBILATE,  ob*fre-late,  «.«.  To 
cloud,  to  obscure. 

OBOLE,  ob'ole, «.  545,  544.  In  pharmacy, 
twelve  grains. 

OBREPTION,  6b-rlp/Bhftn,  # .  The  act  of 
aeepingpn. 

OBSCENE,  ob-ceen',  *.  Immodest,  not 
agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind  ;  offensive,  dis- 

•  pasting ;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

OBSCENELY,  6b-se£nle,  ad.  In  an  im- 
pure and  unchaste  manner. 

OBBCENENESS,  oVseen'ne*,?  g. 511. Im- 

OBSCEN ITY,  ob-s&i'ne-te,  J  purity  of 
thought  or  language,  unchastity,  lewdness. 

OBSCURATION,  6b-ska-rs/8hun,  j.  The 
act  of  darkening  ;  a  state  of  being  darkened. 

OBSCURE,  ob-skare',  a.    Bark,  unenlight- 
«ted,  gloomy,  hindering  sight ;  living  in  the 
^dark ;  ah*tnW,  difficult ;  not  noted. 

To  OBSCURE,  ob-skore',  e.  a.  To  darken, 
to  make  dark  ;  to  make  less  visible ;  to  make 

.  less  intelligible ;  to  make  less  glorious,  beau- 
tiful, or  illustrious. 

OBSCURELY,  ob-skorele,  od.  Not  bright- 
ly,  not  luminously  ;  out  of  sight,  privately ; 
not  dearly,  iwtt  plainly. 

OB8CURENE8&,  db-skare'nfe,  ">  t .  Bark- 

OBSCURITY,  6b-8ku're-te,  J  neat, 
want  of  light ;  -  unnoticed  state,  privacy ; 
darkness  or  meaning. 

OBSECRATION,  db-se-kra'shftn,  c.  En- 
treaty, supplication. 

OBSEQUIES,  db'se-kwfe,  t.  28S.  Funeral 
rites,  funeral  solemnities.     It  is  found  in  the 

'   singular,  hut  not  much  used. 

OBSEQUIOUS,  oWltwe-us,  «.    Obedi- 

'  ent,  compliant,  not  resisting ;  in  Shakespeare, 
funereal. 

OBSEQUIOUSLY,  6WW-us-le,  od. 
Obediently,  with  compliance ;  in  Shakespeare 
It  signifies  with  funeral  rites.    ■ 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS,  oWW-us-mes,  a. 
Obedience,  compliance.    A 

OBSERVABLE,  ©b-sirVi-M,  a.  Remarka- 
ble, eminent 
OBSERVABLY,  ftb-ceVvft-ble,  «d.    In  a 
manner  worthy  of  note. 

Observance,  6b-si^vsWe, «.  Respect, 

ceremonial  reverence ;  religious  rite  j  attentive 
practice ;  rule  of  practice ;  observation,  atten- 
tion ;  obedient  regard. 

PBSERVANT.  ob-ueVvant,  o.  Attentive, 
diligent,  watchful;  respectfully  attentive; 
meanly  dusmsL  submissive. 

OBSERVATION,  ob-str-H'shun,  #.  The 
act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking ;  notion 
gained  by  observing,  nute,  remark 


OBSERVATOR,  ob-ser-va'tir,  #.  166, 521 

One  that  observes,  a  remarker. 
OBSERVATORY,  6b-aeVri-tor4,  #.      A 

place  built  for  astronomical  observation. 

£3*  For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Principle*,  Ho. 
518. 

To  OBSERVE,  db-zeW,  e.  «.    To  watch, 
to  regard  attentively ;  to  find  by  attention,  to 
note ;  to  regard  or  keep  religiously ;  to  obey 
to  follow. 

To  OBSERVE,  6b-zirv',  e.  a.  To  be  atten- 
tive :  to  make  a  remark. 

OBSERVER,  6b-z£rv'ur,  t.  One  who  looks 
vigilantly  on  persons  and  things ;  one  who 
looks  on,  the  beholder;  one  who  keeps  any 
Jaw  or  eustoro,  or  practice. 

OBSERVINGLY,  6b-seVvtltg-le,  ad.    At- 

-  tentivefy,  carefully. 

OBSESSION,  oVsish'in,  #.  The  act  of 
besieging. 

OBSIDIONAL,  ob-eld'e-an-tl,  or  6b  sldje- 
un4l,  «.  295.    Belonging  to  a  siege. 

OBSOLETE,  dVso-lete,  a.  Worn  out  of 
Use,  disused,  unfashionable. 

OBSOLETENESS,  6b'so-Iete-nis,  *.  State 
of  being  worn  out  of  use,  uiifashionableness. 

OBSTACLE,  6b'sta-kl,  $.  405.  Something 
opposed,  hindrance,  obstruction. 

OBSTETRICATION,  fttj-stettre-kathan, 
f .    The  office  of  a  midwife. 

OBSTETRICK,  6b-8teYtrik,  a.  509.  Mid- 
wirlih,  befitting  a  midwife,  doing  the  midwife's 
office. 

OBSTINACY,  oVste-ni-ae,  #.  Stubborn- 
ness, contumacy i  persistency. 

OBSTINATE,  oVsti-nate.  a.  01.  Stubborn, 
contumacious,  fised  in  resolution. 

OBSTINATELY,  6b'«te-nate-le,  est.  Stub- 
bornly, inflexibly. 

OBSTINATENESS,     oVate-nlte-nee,     «. 

Stubbornness. 
OBSTIPATION,   ob-ste-pa'shun,  «.    The 

act  of  stopping  up  any  passage.     A    . 
OBSTREPEROUS,      Ib-steep^er-h,    «. 

Loud,  clamorous,  turbulent. 
OBSTREPEROUSLY,  6b-BtreVi4r-ifole, 
■ad.    Loudly,  clamorously. 
OBcTTREPEROUSNESS,  ob^trip'per-ruf- 

nit,  s.    Loudness,  clamour,  noise. 

OBSTRICTION,or>strIk'»hua,*.    Ohligu- 

tion,  bond. 

To  OBSTRUCT,  ob-strnkf  ,  tj.  «.  To  hin- 
der, to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  block  op,  to  bar  ; 
.  to  oppose,  to  retard. 

OBSTRUCTED  db-strfiki'ur,  j.  98.  One 
that  hinders  or  opposes.    „ 

OBSTRUCTION,  6b-strfik'shutf,  i.  Hin- 
drance, difficulty:  obstacle,  impediment, 
confinement ;  in  physick,  the  blocking  up  of 
any  .canal  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it. 

OBSTRUCTIVE,  ob-stxuk'tlv,  a.  Hinder- 
ing, causing  impediment.       a 

OBSTRUCTIVE,  6b-8troV tfv,  $.  Impedi- 
ment, obstacle. 

OBSTRUENT,  4b'»tra-ent,  c.  Hindering, 
blocking  up. 

OBSTUPEFACTION,  ob-sto-pe-fak'shuoL 
'*.    A  stoppage  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental 

Enwers. 
STUPEF ACTIVE;  ob-sti-pe-tf k't!r,  sv 
51S     Obstructing  the  mental  powers. 
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To  OBTAIN,  6b-t»W,  ©.  a.  80S.  To  gain, 
to  acquire,  to  proem e ;  to  gain  by  concession 

To  OBTAIN,  6b-tane',  r.  a.  To  continue  in 
use  ;  to  be  esUbl'u)  ed  ;  to  prevail,  to  succeed. 

OBTAINABLE,  6b-tane'4-N,  a.  To  be 
piocured. 

©BTA1NER,  5b^ta^ir,  a.  98.  He  who  ob- 
tains. 

To  OBTEMPER  ATE,  oVtiWper-ate,  e.  a. 

To  obey. 

To  OBTEND,  ftb-tgnd',  c.  a.  To  oppose,  to 
hold  oat  in  opposition  ;  to  pretend,  to  offer  as 
the  reason  fur  any  thing.  In  this  last  seuse 
wot  used.  ' 

OBTENEBRATION,  ftb-teW^brL'sh&n, 
a.  Darkness,  the  state  of  being  darkened. 

OBTENTION,  ob-teVshun,  a.  The  act  of 
obtendhig. 

To  OBTEST,  6Vtisf,  v.  a.  To  beseech,  to 
supplicate. 

OBTESTATION,  ob-teVta'shon,  #.  Sup- 
plication, entreat  v.  , 

OBTRECTAT10N,  6b-trlk-la'shan,  #. 
Slander,  detraction,  calumny. 

To  OBTRUDE,  6b-troid/,  v.  a.  S»9.  To 
thrust  in{o  any  place  or  state  by  force  or  im- 
posture. ,.,.•' 

OBTRUDER,  db-troSd'fir,  a.  98.  One  that 
obtrudes. 

OBTRUSION,  6b-tr&o'zhan,  *.  The  act  of 
obtruding. 

OBTRUSIVE,  flD-trM'sir,  «.  428.  Inclined 

to  force  one's  self  or  any  thing  else  upon 

others.  M      _ 

To  OBTUND,  6b-t5nd',  v.  *.     To  blunt,  to 

dull,  to  quell,  to  deaden. 
OBTUSANGULAR,  ub-tuse-Aiig'ffu-lAr,  a. 

Having  angles  longer  than  right  angles. 
OBTUSE,  ob-tise/,  a.  427.    Not  pointed, 

not  acute ;  not  quick,  doll,  stupid ;  not  shrill* 

obscure,  as,  an  obtuse  sound. 
OBTUSELY,  6b-tWle,  ed.     Without  a 

point ;  dully,  stupidly. 
OBTUSENESS,or>tWnSa,#.    Bluntnesa, 

dulness.  , 

OBTUSION,  ob-ta'ahiin,  t.     Hie  net  of 

dulling ;  the  state  of  being. dulled. 
OBVENTION,  db-vin'shin.  a.   Something 

happening  not  constantly  ana  regularly,  but 

uncertainly, 
To  OBVERT,  6l>-virf ,  v.  «.  To  turn  towards. 
To  OBVIATE,  oVre-atc,  o.  c.  91.   To  meet 

in  the  way,  to  prevent,  to  oppose. 
OBVIOUS,   ob've-us,  a.       Meeting   any 

thing,  opposed  in  front  to  anything;  open, 

ev|»oaed  ;  ea%iiv  discovered,  plain,  evident. 

OBVIOUSLY,  oVye-us-lt,  ad.    EvidenUy, 

apparently, 
OBVIOUSNESS,  6b«t e-is-nes,  a.  The  state 

of  being  evident  or  apparent. 
To  OBUMBRATE,  ob-um'brate,  r.  a.    To 

shade*  to  cloud. 
OBUMBRATCON,  ib-um-bii'shuj*,  >.  The 

act  of  darkenina  or  clouding, 
OCCASION,  ok-kizhuo,  a.    Occurrence, 

casualty,  incident;  opportunity,  convenience; 

accidental  cause ;  reason,  not  cogent,  but  op* 

portune  v  incidental  need,  casual  exigence. 

fcj  f/ha»  sms  unserved  af  Ike  *  In  tfac*  is  appli- 
cable t>>  the  o  In  the  first  syllabic  of  ltd*  woi  >l.  In«ui 
tae  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  omm,  when  lmm*<ti«tely 
precadiiig  the  accent,  wi-  find  elegant  »peak"rs  some* 
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times  proamiaee  the  a  la  aeectian,  •/*«*»  fj^rsasj^ 
dee.  as  ir  wiittcn  o  cation,  c-fend,  o-Jtvtuus,  4  c  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  ".fanlts  trne  grilles  dare  ant 
msnd."  Bat  is  It  lsas>  evldani  deviation  from  the  orth«t~> 
graphy,  I  have  not  dared  to  mark  tbeee  wonts  la  this  • 
manner.— See  Itfttce.  It  mibi,  however,  be  rem**  fe- 
ed, that  this  deviation  only  takes  place  before  doable 
c  in  the  word  occasion  and  Its  compoauds. 

To  OCCASION,  flk-karhun,  r.  a.  To  cause' 

casually  ;  to  cause,  to  produce ;  to  influence. 
OCCASIONAL,  ak-ka'shun-ll,    a.      Inci- 

dental,  casual ;    producing  by  accident ;  pro- 
ducing by  occasion  or  incidental  exigence.     '  ' 
OCCASIONALLY,    olc-Jd'zhfin-tl-le,    ad. 

According  to  incidental  exigence. 
OCCASIONER,  te^a/shun-ar, a.  One  that 

causes  or  promotes  by  design  or  accident. 
OCCEC  ATION,  dk-se-ki'shun,  a.   The  act 

of  bHnding  or  making  blind.  - 

OCCIDENT,  ftk'se-dent,  a.    The  west 
OCCIDENTAL,  6W-dln'tll.  a.  Western. 
OCCIDUOUS,  ok-sld^a-us,  a.   298,   394. 

Western. 
OCCIPITAL,  aat-aty)pA-tll,  «.    Placed  in 

the  hinder  part  of  the  nead. 
OCCIPUT,  ok'ac-put,  a.    The  hinder  part 

of  the  head. 
OCCIStON,  ok-sfeh'un,  a.  The  act  of  killing. 
To  OCCLUDE,  6k-kl6de',  t>.  a.  To  shut  up. 
QCCLUSE,  6k-klu»e'  a.   Shut  up,  closed. 
OCCLUSION,  fc-klfahon,  a.    The  act  ol 

shutting  op. 
OCCULT,  ok-kulf ,  a.    Secret,  hidden,  un- 

.known,  undiscoversbje.     '  .      % 
OCCULTATION,  6k-kul-ta'shan,   a.     In 

astronomy,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is 

hidden  from  our  sight. 
OCCULTNESS,  6k-kolt'nc*,  J.  Secretness, 

state  of  being  hid.      .     .      .        ' 
OCCUPANCY,  ok'ka-pAn-se,  a.    The  act 

of  taking  possession. 
OCCUPANT.  oVkQ-pint, «.  He  that  takes 

possession  of  any  thing. 
ToOCCUPATE,  6kku-pate, ».  a.   To  take 

up,  to  possess,  to  hold. 
OCCUPATION,  okJcA-p&'shftn,  a.     The 

act  of  taking  possession ;   employment,  busi- 
ness ;  trade,  calling,  vocation. 
OCCUPIER,  dk'kff-pl-ur,  a.  98.    A  possavV 

sor,  one  who  takes  into  his  possession ;  one 
.  who  follows  any  employment. 
1\>  OCCUPY,  ollcu-pl,  e. «.  181.  To  possess, 
.  to  keep,  to  take  up ;  to  employ  ;  to  follow  as 

business.  , 

To  OCCUR,  6k-kii/,  e.  «.    Tdbeinpetenteo; 

to  tlie  memory  or  attention ;  to  appear  here 

and  there ;  to  dash,  to  strike  against,  to  meet. 
OCCURRENCE,  olL-kftyrense,  a.  Incident, 

accidental  event :  occasional  presentation. 
OCCURRENT,  ok-ku/rlnt,  f.     Incident^ 

an  v  thine  that  happens. 
OCCURSION,     okWsbiss,    a.     Clash, 

mutual  blow. 
OCEAN,  o'shon,  a.  ls>T.     Tbe  main,  the 

great  sea  ;  airy  immense  expanse. 
OCEAN,  o'shon,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  malt 

or  ereat  sea. 
OCEANICK,  o-she-anft, «,  8*7, 509.  Per- 
taining to  the  ocean. 
OCRLLATKD,  o-slllk  fid. «.    Resembling 

ilie  eve. 
OTHNK,  Aknr.  a.  41ft.     A   hind  of  earth 
slighily  coherent,  and  easily  dissolved  in ' 
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v  OCHREOUS,  c^tre-is,  a.     Consisting  of 

.  ociire. 

OCHkEY,  o'kor-e,  a.     Partaking  of  ochre. 

OCHIM Y,  flklse-me,  *.  A  mixed  base  metal. 

OCTAGON,  oVtil-go-n,  «.  In  geometry,  a 
fisnre  consisting  of  eight  tides  and  angles. 

OCTAGONAL,  ok-tig'go-iiil,  «.  518.  Hav- 
ing eight  angles  and  sides. 

OCTANGULAR,  te-tang/gu-lir, «.  Having 
eight  angles. 

OCTANGULARNESS,  6*-Ung'gu-tfr*nis, 
s.  The  quality  of  having  eight  angles. 

OCTANT,  oVtlnt,    \a.   Is,  when  a  planet 

OCTILE,  6ktll,  140, 1    is  in  such  position , 
to  another,  that  their  places  are  only  distant 
:  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OCTAVE,  6k'tkve,  $.  91.  Hie  eighth  day 
after  some  peculiar  festival ;  in  musick,  an 
eighth  or  an  interval  of  eight  sounds  j  eight 
days  together  after  afestival. 

OCTAVO,  6k-ta'v6,  a.  A  book  is  said  to 
be  iu  octavo  when*  sheet  U  folded  into  eight 
leavers.  " 

OCTENNIAL, ,  6k-t|n'ne4i,  «.  US.  Hap- 
pening every  eight  years  ;  lasting  eight  years. 

OCTOBER,  oWb&r,  «.  98.  The  tenth 
month  of  the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered 
from  March.  *         .  _        ,      . 

OCTOEDRICAL,  6k-tWd'dre-lcalf  a.  Hav- 
ing eight  sides.  * 

OCTON  ARY.  ok'tA-nir-t, «.  Belonging  to 
the  number  eight.  ' 

QCTONOCULAR,  fe-t&-n&1cu4lr,  a. 
Having  eiuht  eyes.  '    • 

OCTOPETALOUS,  6*-&p&$al-4s,  «. 
Having  eight  flower  leaves. 

OCTOSTYLE,  6k'to-sttle,  *.  The  face  of  a 
building  or  ordonnance  containing  eight 
columns. 

OCTUPLE,  At'to-pL*.  405.    Eightfold. 

OCdLAR,  6Vku>llr.  *.  88.  Depending  on 
the  eye,  known  by  the  eye. 

OCULARLY,  orffc-tfr-le,'  ad.    To  the  ob* 
,  servatiqn  of  the- eve* 

QCULIST,  ftkltu-ust,  *.  One  who  professes 
to  care  distempers  of  the  eyes* 

ODD,  6d,  a.      Not    even,  not  divisible 
into  equal  numbers ;  particular,  uncouth/  ex- 
traordinary ;  something  over  a  definite  num- 
ber;  not  noted,  not  taken  into  the  common 
r  account ;  strange,  unaccountable,  fantastical, 
"uncommon,  particular;  unlucky;   unlikely, 
•  in  appearance  improper. 

ODDLY.  6d1e,  etf.  Not  crenly ;  strangely, 
particularly,  unaccountably,  uncouthly. 

OdDNESS,  oM'nls,  *.     The  state  of  being 
'  not  even;  strangeness,  particularity,  uncouth- 
ness. 

ODDS,  fld*,  8.  ■  Inequality,  -excess  of  either 
compared  with  the  other ;  more  than  an  even 
wager ;  -advantage,  superiority ;  quarrel,  de- 
bate, dispute. 

ODE,  ode, «.  A  poem  written  to  be  snng 
to  musick.  a  lyriclt  poem. 

ODIBLE,  o'de-bl, «.  406.    Hateful. 

ODIOUS,  A'de-os,  or,  6je-4s,  a.    Hateful, 
detestable,  abominable ;    exposed  to  ltate ; 
causing  hate,  insidious. 
YJ  TH«  arst  mode  of  prononodbg  this  word  if  the 

snurc  common,  but  the  second  sc+ms  Uie  wore  correct, 
—tie*  Principle,  Mot.  ttoi,  SO*,  370. 

ODIOUSLY,  o'de-oa-le,  or  o/je.ns-le,  ad. 
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Hatefully,  abominably ;  invidiously,  so  a*  to 

cause  hate. 
ODIOUSNESS,  6tte-os~ii2s,  or  6'je-ftj-otV, 

*.    Haterubiess. 
ODIUM,  A'dMun,  or  o'je-onj,  e.    Invidious- 
,    ness,  quality  of  provoking  hate, 
ODORATE,  o'de-rate,  a.  91.  Scented,  bar* 

ing  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragraut. 
ODORIFEROUS,  o-do-rtf t&r-is,  a.  Giving 

scent,  usually  sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant,  per- 

ODORIFEROUSNESS,  o-do-Hffir-us-nes, 

s.  564.    8we*tncss  of  scent. 
ODOROUS,  6'dfir-us,  a.  814.     Fragrant, 

perfumed. 

J3*  It  Is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  adjective  should 
have  preserved  the  accent  of  the  simple  odour;  *ht* 
the  Latin  odorus  presented  so  fair  an  opportaajsy  of 
altering  it.  Miluu  has  seised  mU^portttniirt  bat, 
hsppfly  for  the  analogy  or  oar  own  laagaage,  it  has 
not  been  followed:  , 

— m  Last  Om  bright  eousammate  flow*r 

**  Spirits  odorous  breathes  i  flow'rs  and  their  fruit 

"  Man's  nonrtahinent.*— 
Where 'we  may  observe,  that;  if  the  Lathi  accent  be 
preserved,  the  Latin  spelling  ought  to  be  preserved 

ODOUR,  o'dur,  #.  914.  Scent,  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  fragrance,  perfume,  sweet  scent. 

OECONOMICKS,  lk-o-n6m'infks,  s.  296. 
Management,  of  household  affairs.   M 

OECUMENICAL,  Ik-u-meVne-kal,  a.  296. 
General,  respecting  tbewhole  habitable  world. 

OEDEMA,  e-de'ini,  t.  92, 296.  A  tumour. 
It  is  now,  and  commonly  by  surgeons,  confined 
to  a  white.- soft,  insensibleHomour* 

OEDEM  ATICK,  2d4-maYtk.  296.  >     _ 

OEJ>EMATOU8,  e-dimtei-tos,      J    ** 
Pertaining  to  an  oedema. 

OEIIMD,  e>ft'yid,  *>  116.  A  glance,  wink, 
token  of  the  eye. 

O'ER,  ore,  Contracted  from  Over. 

OESOPHAGUS,  e-soffa-gus,  s.  The  gullet 

OF,  6V,prep.  877.  Jt  is  put  before  the  sub- 
stantive that. follows  another  in  construction, 
as,  Of  these  part  were  slain;  it  is  put  after 
comparative  and  superlative  adjectives,  as,  the 
most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time  Of  ah 
other ;  from,  as,  I  bought  it  Of  him ;  concern- 
ing; relating  to,  as,  all  have  this  sense  Of  war ; 
out  of,  as,  yet  Of  this  little  he  had  tome  to 
spare ; .  among,  as,  any  clergy  roan  Of  my  own 
acquaintance ;  by,  as,  I  wa*  entertained  Of 
the  consul ;  this  sense  now  hot  in  use  :  ac- 
cording to,  as,  they  do  Of  right  belong  to  you; 
noting,  power  or  spontaneity*  as,  Of  himself 
man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty  ;  not- 
ing properties  or  qualities,  as,  a  man  Of  a  de- 
cayed fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour;  noting 
extraction,  as,  a  man  Of  an  ancient  family  ; 
noting  adherence  6r  belonging,  as,  a  HebrewOf 
my  tribe ;  noting  the  matter,  as.  the  chariot 
was  Of  cedar:  noting  the  motive,  as,  Of  my 
own  choice  1  undertook  this  work ;  noting 
preference  or  postponence,  as,  I  do  not  like  the 
tower  Of  any  place ;  noting  chance  of,  as,  O 
miserable  Of  happy !  noting  casually,  as,  good 
nature  Of  necessity  will  give  allowance ;  not- 
ing proportion,  as,  many  Of  a  hundred ; 
noting  kind  or  s|teeies,  as,  an  affair  Of  the 
cabinet.— Of  late,  lately. 

OFF,  df,  ad.     Of  this  adverb  the  chief 


is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs,  as,  To  come  off.  to 
fly  off,  to  take  off;  it  is  generally  opposed  to 
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•On,  as,  to  lay  on,  to  take  off;  It  signifies 
distance;  if  signifies  evanescence,  absence, 
or  departure  ;  It  signifies  any  kind  of  disap- 
pointment, defeat,  interruption,  as,  the  affair  is 
Off;   from,  not  toward.— Offhand,  not  slu- 

OFF,  of,  interject.    Depart ! 

OFF,  if,  prep.    Not  0113  distant  front* 

OFFAL,  6f'f&l,  #.  88.  Waste  neat;  that 
which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table;  carrion, 
coarse  flesh;  refuse,  that  which  U  thrown 
away  ;  any  thing  of  no  esteem* 

OFFENCE,  4MeW,  «.  Crime,  act  of 
wickedness ;  a  transgression ;  injury ;  dis- 
pleasure given,  pause  of  disgust ;  scandal : 
anger,  displeasure  conceived  ;  attack,  act  of 
the  assailant 

For  the  elegant  sound  of  the  0  la  offence,  offend, 
%  and  tbelr  compound*,  wnoceadonuki  efface. 


qficial,        ___ w 

OFFENCEFUL,  lt4hidA\,  a.    Injurious. 


OiTOCEIlED,  MUkVd,  tv  363.    Com- 

^ISS^-ii^^W^w^nMmdew. 
OFFICIAL,   «fMrt.«.6S.    Conducive, 

appropriate  with  regard!  to  their  use ;  pertain' 

mg  tea  public*  charge.  •.     v 

OFFICIAL,  toSSto,  a.     Official  is  that 

person  to  whom  the  cocnisanee  of.  causes  is 

committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical  iu- 
^25l!£tlo,l--w  Offence.  J 

OFFICIALLY,  of3iah'4l4,  ad.     In  a  man. 

per  belonging,  to  office. 
OFFICIALTY,  6T-fish'tl-te,  i.9  The  charge 

or  post  qf  an  official. 
To  OFFICIATE,  tt-ilsh'e-aJe,  *.  a.  $42.  To 

giro  in  consequence  of  office. 
To  OFFICIATE,  o*-tfsh'e-ate.  *.  n.  01.    To 

discharge  an  office,  commonly  in  worship :  to 

perform  an  office  for  another. 
OFFICIOUS,  tefkh'ag,  a.  814.    Kind,  do-x 

mggood  offices ;  over-forward. 


To  OFFEND,  6f-find',  *.  a.     To  make  an-       T^"       kmdne* ;  with  ^  &*"  for" 
gry  ;  to  assail,  to  attack  ;  to  transgress,  to  vi- 


'  ola'te ;  to  injure. 

To  OFFEND,  Af-feW,  v.  «.    To  be  crimi- 

'  nal;  to  transgress  the  law ;  to  cause  anger ;  to 

commit  transgression. 

OFFENDER,  6f-feVdur,  s.  98.  A  criminal, 

one  who  has  committed  a  crime,  transgressor ; 

one  who  has  done  an  injury, 

OFFENDRESS,  6T-feVdr3s,  «.  A  woman 
that  offends. 

OFFENSIVE,  flf-feVsrv,  a.  158,  428.  Caus- 
ing anger,  displeasing,  disgusting;  causing 
para,  injurious ;  assailant,  not  defensive. 

OFFENSIVELY,  6Men'srf-li,   ad.     Mis- 

'  chievously,  injuriously :  so  as  to  cause  unea- 
siness or  displeasure ;  oy  way  of  attack,  not 
defensively. 

OFFENSIVENESS,  tt-fen'slv-nea, a.  In- 
jurioosness,  mischief;  cause  of  disgust' 

To  OFFER,  AfAr,  v.  a.  98.  To  present  to 
any  one,  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  or  received ;  to  sacrifice,  to  im- 
molate ;   to  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward  ;  to  at- 

•  tempt  to  commence  ;  to  propose. 

To  OFFER,  6fflrr,  v.  it.  To  be  present,  to 
be  at  hand,  to  present  Itself ;  to  make  an  at- 
tempt , 

OFFER,  ftflfir,  #.  Proposal  of  advantage 
to  another ;  first  advance ;  proposal  made ; 
price  hid  ;  act  of  bidding  a  price ;  attempt, 
«ndeavour ;  something  given  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgement. 

OFFERER,  6Pffrr-rur,  s.  One  who  makes 
an  offer  ;  one  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in 
worship. 

OFFERING,  6T Ar-rfng,  t.  A  sacrifice,  any 
thing  immolated,  or  offered  in  worship. 

OFFERTORY,  offe^r-t&r-e,  0.  557.  The 
thing  offered,  the  act  of  offering. 

OFFICE,  6f  lis,  a.  142.  A  pnblick  charge  or 
employment ;  agency,  peculiar  use ;  busi- 
ness ;  particular  employment ;  act  of  good  or 
ill  voluntarily  tendered;  act  of  worship ;  for- 
mulary of  devotions  j  rooms  in  a  house  ap- 

.  propnated  to  particular  business  j  place 
where  business  is  transacted. 

OFFICER,  rtffe-sfir,  #.  08.  A  man  employ- 
ed by  the  pnblick  ;  a  commander  in  the  army  ; 
one  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending  cri- 
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wardness. 

OFFICIOUSNES8,  o*.rtsh'os-ne*s,  #.  for- 
wardness of  civility,  or  respect,  or  endeavour ; 
over-forward  ness. 

OFFING,  ft  ting,  #.410.  The  act  of  steer- 
ing to  a  distance  from  the  land  ;  deep  water 
off  the  shore. 

OFFSET,  6i»s It,  r.    Shoot  of  a  plant. 

OFFSCOURING.  6T-skooYlng,  s.     Recre- 

^™!if»  E*rt  ru°bea  » W  in  cleaning  any  thing. 

OFFSPfelNG,  6f  spring,  *.  The  thing  pro- 
pagated and  generated,  children;  production 
ofanykhid. 

To  OFFUSCATE,  6f-fftVkite,  e.  a.  01 .  To 
dim,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

OFFUSCATION,  oT-Aa-ka'shon,  a.  The 
act  of  darkening.— £ee  Occasion. 

OFT,  6ft.  ad.  A  poetical  word.  Often, 
frequently,  not  rarely. 

OFTEN,  6f  f  n,  «d.l0S,  4T2.  Oft,  freqnent- 
ly,  many  times.  » 

OFTENTIMES,  if  f  n-tlmz,  ad.    Frequent- 

\S»  many  times,  often. 
OFITIMES,  6rVtimz,  ad.    In  poetry,  fre- 

Suently .  often. 
EE,  6-je&',  s.    A  sort  of  moulding  in  ar- 
chitecture, consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 

To  OGLE,  o'gl,  0.  a.  405.  To  view  with  side 
glances,  as  in  fondness. 

OGLER,  o'gl-nr,  «.  98.  A  sly  gazer,  one 
who  views  by  side  glances. 

OGLIO,  o'le-o,  «.  388.  A  dish  made  by 
mingling  different  kinds  of  meat,  a  medley. 
The  Spanish  OUa  Podrida.  J 

OH,  0,  interject.    An  exclamation  denoting 

f tain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 
L,  oil,  8.  299.     The  juice  of  olives  ex- 
pressed ;  any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  mat- 
ter :  the  juices  of  certain  vegetables  expressed 
or  drawn  by  the  still. 

To  OIL.  SIl,  v.  a.  To  smear  or  lubricate 
with  oil. 

OILCOLOUR,  ofi'kul-lur,  s.  Colour  made 
by  grinding  coloured  substances  in  nit. 

OILINESS,  olllc-nfc,  s.      Uiictuousness, 

fr  easiness,  quality  approaching  to  thui  of  oil. 
LM  AN,  oll'iuan,  s.  88.     One  who  trades 
in  oils  and  pickles. 
OILSHOP,  oil'shop,  a.    A  shop  where  oils 
and  pickles  are  sold. 


OM1 

OILY,  Ml'*,  *.  Consisting  of  oil,  containing 
oil,  having  Che  qualities  of  oil ;  fat,  greasy. 

OILYGRAIN.  lll'e-grane,  *.  A  plant 

OILYPAXM.oll'Mm,*.    A  tree, 

lb  OINT,  olnt,  v.  a.  299.  To  anoint,  to 
smear.    Out  of  use. 

OINTMENT,  olntfr&t,  #.  Unguent,  unc- 
tuous matter.  

OKER,  oTtfcr,  properly  OCHRE,  s.  410.  A 
colour. 

OLD,  old,  a.  Put  the  middle  of  life,  not 
young ;  of  long  continuance,  began  long  ago ; 
not  new  ;  ancient,  not  modem;  of  any  speci- 
fied duration;  subsisting  before  something 
else;  long  practised.— -Of  old,  long  ago,  from 
ancient  times. 

tJ  TMs  word  Is  liable  to  the  same  mbpronaftda- 
tloo  as  mould,  which  sec, 

OLDFASHIONED,  old-fltsh/rWd, a.  Form- 

ed  according,  to  obsolete  castoro. 
OLDEN,  ol'd'n,  e.  109.  Ancient,  not  need. 
OLDNES8,  old/nla, #.    Old  age,  antiquity. 

OLEAGINOUS,  o-ll4d'jm-us,  a.     Oily, 

unctuous. 
OLEAGINOUSNESS,  o-le4d3m-us-nes,  #. 

314    Oifiness. 
OLEANDER,  o-le-an'dir,  t.  98.    Tho  plant 

rosebay. 
OLEASTER,  o-lkaVtar, s.  96.   Wild  olive. 
OLEOSE,o-le-ose',a.    Oily. 
To  OLFACT,  61-ftkt',  r.  *.    To  smell. 
OLFACTORY,  dl-fak'tOr-e,  a.  557.  Haying 

the  sense  of  smelling. 

tJ  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
OLID.oI'lld.  ->a.       Stinking, 

OL1DOUS,  oHid-fta,  SU.   J     fetid. 

OLIGARCHY,  oOTeVgsbti,  «•  Mfc  A  form 
of  government  which  places  the  sapreme  pow- 
er in  a  small  number,  aristocracy. 

OLIO,  ©1e-o,  $.  US.    A  mixture,  a  medley. 

OLITORY,  oi'le-tflr-e,  t.  557.  Belonging  to 
the  kitchen  garden. 

OLl  VASTER,  r)l-l^-TaVtnr,  a.  98.    Darkly 

bmwn,  tawny. 

OLIVE,  6111y,  $.  140.     A  plant  producing 

oil,  the  emblem  of  peace. 
OMBRE,  ©m'bir, «.  416.    A  game  of  cards 

played  by  three. 

OMEGA,  o~rae'gi,  #.  The  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken  iu  the  Holy 
Scripture  for  the  lastC 

OMELET,  Annie,  #.    A  kind  of  pancake 

made  with  eggs. 
OMEN,  oWn,  «.    A  sign,  good  or  bad,  a 

Srognoslick. 
[ENED,    o'meVd,  a.  359.    Containing 
prou  unstick  s. 

OMENTUM,  o-meVtum,  *.  Thecawj,  the 
double  membrane  spread  over  the  eniratU ; 
called  also  reticulum,  from  its  structure,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  net 

To  OMINATE,  6m'me-nale,  e.o.  91.  To 
foretoken,  to  show  prognostics: s. 

OMf NATION,  o^-me^na'shin,  s.  Pro- 
gnostic k. 

OMINOUS,  6Wm?n-4s,  a.  614.  Exhibiting 
bad  tokens  of  futurity,  foreshowing  ill,  hum- 
.spicious  i  exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. 

OMINOUSLY,  om'mln-uos-le,  ad.  With 
gooti  or  n«d  omen  • 
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OMINOUSNESS,  immfc-nnj-nlf ,  #.    Tfato 
quality  of  being  ominous. 

OMISSION,  o-mish'fa,  *.    Neglect  to  do 
'    something ;  neglect  of  auty;  opposed  to  com- 
mission or  perpetrttfono?  crimes.  , 
To  OMIT,  o-mtf  ,  e.  a.    To  leave  out,  not  to . 
mention ;  to  neglect  to. practise. 

OMITTANCE,  o-mitftamm,  s.  Forbearance. 
OMNIFARIOUS,  om-ae-Ar^ua,  a,      Ot 

all  varieties  of  kinds. 

OMNIFEROUS,  ftm-iilffMs,  a.  518.  All-  > 
bearing. 

OMMFICK,  om-nlf  ilk,  a.  509.    Ail-weal- 
ing. 

OMNIFORM,  dm'ne-form,  a.  Having  every 

shape. 
OMNIGENOUS,    6m-oid'je-nus,    a.   516. 

Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  om-ntr/po-tlnse,      ) 

OMNIPOTENCY,  6m-nip'po4eW,     J  *. 

Almighty  power,  unlimited  power 

OMNIPOTENT,   om-ntypo-tint,   a.   618. 

Almighty,  powerful  without  limit. 
OMNIPRESENCE,     om-ne-preVinae,    s. 

Ubiquity,  unbounded  presence. 

tT  All  the  orthoepies  I  have  consulted  (as  far  aa. 
caa  be  gathered  from  their  notation  and  accentuation/ 
make  the  penultimate  e  In  this  word  short,  as  in  the 
word  pnsence,  except  Mr.  Sheridan.  That  it  to  Hut 
pronounced  caeUticaJly,  like  pawfJpafswc*.  613,  618* 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  number  of  consonant*  in  Ute 
latter  syllables ;  and.  as  this  is  the  case.  It  mrm  moat 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  oar  composition  to  pro-' 
nounce  presence  in  this  word  In  the  same  manuei  aa 
It  1st 


when  It  Is  taken  singly ;  jast  as  wa ,~~_.._~  .«.„, 
in  the  word  ampkUkeatre,  wiih.tbe  accent  o«  the  a** 
tepvnaliiiaata,  though  the  accept  to  on  the  penultimate* 
and  the  vowel  to  long  in  the  Latin  ampkt that  rum. 

OM  NIPRESENT,  om-ne-pr*Vent,  a.  Ub,i- 
quitary,  present  in  every  place. 

OMNISCIENCE,  6m*mh'e-4nse,    > 

OMNISCIENCY,  6m-nlsh'e  In-se,  /    *•   ; 

Boundless  k  now  ledge,  infinite  wisdom. 
OMNISCIENT,  6m-nlsh't-ent,  a.  Infinitely 

wise,  knowing  without  bounds. 

OMNISCIOUS,  6m-n!sa'6s,  a.  292.    AU- 

knowing. 

OMNIVOROUS,  6m-nVvo-r&i,    a.    618. 

Alt  devouring. 

OMPflALOPTICK,  imfa-lop'rlk,  s.  599. 
An  nptick  glass  that  is  convex  On  both  sides, 
Commonlv  called  a  convex  tens. 

ON,  6n,  prep.  It  is  put  before  the  word 
which  signifies, that  wbich  is  under,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  supported,  which  any  tiling 
c<>vers,  or  where  any  thing  it  fined;  noting 
addition  or  accumulation,  as,  mischiefs  on 
mischiefs;  not  big  a  state  of  progression,  as, 
whither  On  thv  way  ?  noting  dependence  or 
reliance,  as,  On  God's  providence  their  hopes 
depend  ;  at,  noting  place  ;  it  denotes  the  mo- 
tive or  occasion  of  any  thing ;  it  denotes  the 
time  at  which  any  tiring  happens,  as,  this 
happened  On  the  first  day  ;  in  forms  of  de- 
nunciation it  is  put  before  the  thing  threaten- 
ed ;  noting  invocation ;  noting  stipulation  or 
condition. 

ON,  An,  ad.  Forward,  in  succession;  4br- 
warrl,  in  progression  ;  in  continuance,  without 
ceasing;  u|«»n  the  body, as  partofnress;  it 
notes  resolution  ti>  advance. 

O  N,  in,  interject.  A  word  of  incitement  Of 
encouragement. 
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ONCE, wbfe,«A  161.  Onetime;  a  sin- 
get  time ;  tlie  same  time ;  one  time,  though 
no  more ;  at  the  time  immediate ;  formerly, 
at  a  former  time. 

ONE,  won,  a.  166.    Lew  than  two,  single, 
denoted  by  an  unit ;    indefinitely,  any  ;  dif- 
ferent, diverse,  opposed  to  Another ;  one  of 
two,  opposed  to  the  other ;  particularly  one. 
\y  This  word  and  he  relatives,  anc*  and  none,  are 


parhnaa  the  beat  teats,  of  a  rasKaaca  lu  the  capital.  la 
aoaaa  parta  of  the  islaad  they  are  pronounced  ao  aa  lo 
give  the  9  the  soand  It  haa  la  tone,  aoroetlmea  the 
aoand  It  hat  lags**;  bat  the  rrua  aoaad  b  that  It  haa 
la  sea),  dans,  fee.  which  ia  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
aoaad  of  at  la  saw-  I  acvar  coald  make  a  northern 
lahabiteet  of  England  proooaaca  tha  following  eea- 
teaoa  wtteoat  tha  greatest  dlflcolty:  "  1  have  won 
one  game,  and  yon  have  won  none :  yon  have  not  won 
ones,  and  that  fa  wooderfal."  Where  we  may  oeeerve- 
that  tha  •  la  van  Is  the  exact  aoaad  It  has  in  #*#, 
ewes,  sad  wonderful. 

ONE,  wan,*,,.  A  tingle  person;  a  tingle 
mats  or  aggregate  ;  the  first  hour  ;  the  same 
thing ;  a  person ;  a  person  by  way  of  end* 
nence ;  a  distinct  or  particular  person  ;  per- 
sons united ;  concord;  agreement,  one  mind  ; 
any  person,  any  man  indefinitely.— One  has 
aometimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  for  persons 
indefinitely,  as,  the  great  Ones  of  the  world. ' 

ONE-EYED,  wfln1de,«.  281,   Haying  only 

ONE&OCIUTICAL,  o^l-ro-krft'te-kll, 
properly  OaarorirJcoi.  Johnson.  Interpreta- 
tive of  dreaivs.  ...      „   «. 

ONEIROCRITICK,  o-iil-ro-krft'tfk,  *v  An 
interpreter  of  ditnups. 

ONENESS,  wQjri£,  t.  Unity;  the  quality 
of  being  one.         »     .     « 

ONERARY,  on'ner-rar-re,  a.  512.  Fitted 
for  carriage  or  burdens. 

To  ONERATE,  oVnJr-rato,  «.  a.  91.  To 
load,  to  burden* 

ONERATION,  oa-nir-athftn,  a.  The  act 
of  loading.  m     m 

ONEROUS,  6Wner-r2f,  a.  S14.  Bwden- 
socae;  oppressive. 

ONION,  An'yftn,a.  US,  166.    A  plant. 

ONLY,  onele,  a.  Single,  one  and  no  more ; 

this  and  no  other ;  this  above  all  other,  as,  he 

is  the  Only  man  for  musiok. 
ONLY,  onele,  ad.    Simply,  tinffly.  merely, 

barely  ;  so  and  no  otherwise ;  singly  without 

more,  as.  Only  begotten. 
ONOMANCY,6n/no-ina^Me,t.610.    Dirt- 

nation  by  the  name* 
ONOMANTICAL,     on-no-minte-kil,    a. 

Predicting  by  "wrffii 
ONOMATOPOEIA,  on-o-mAt-o-pe'yA,  *. 

In  gramniar  or  rhetorich,  a  figure  of  speech 

whereby  names  and  words  are  formed  to  the 

issesablaiKMoftbe  sound  made  by  the  things 

signified. 

ff  Thla  word  is  fanned  from  the  Ores*  mum, 
suuse,aadveaa^/etfe,IaMlteerJt*jH.  Thus  Is  the 
word  rf*ftf*tr««*  termed  foam  tha  noise  made  ay 
moving  the  man  .at  this  came ;  sad  from  the  same 
soaree  arises  the  butting  of  beee,  the  gran/tag  of  hogs, 
the  emekUttg  of  beat,  the  snoring  of  people  asleep,  the 
dssMng  of  arms,  dec.  Tha  snreat  etymologies  are 
snece  darts  sd  from  the  oaoaaatopoaia>    CftensMrs.    ^§ 

ONSET,  6Veet,  t.     Attack,  attauJt,  first 


ONSLAUGHT,  on'aliwt,*.  Attack,  ttorm, 
*pjet»    Netuted. 

das 


ONTOXAOIST,oavto11o^iat,«;    Onewno  • 

considers  tlie  attentions  of  being  in  s^smraj,  a 

metaphysician. 
ONTOLOGY,  6n-t6lOo-je,  t.  518.    The  tcft. 

enoe  of  the  aiFectioos  of  being  in  general, 

metaphysicks.     . 
ONWARD,  onNvlrd,   ad.   88.     Forward, 

progressively  j  in  a  state  of  advanced  progces* 
'  sion ;  something  farther. 

ONYCHA,  fa'ne-kl,  t.  66S.    The  odorifcr*  * 

ens  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone  named  onyx. 
ONYX,  o'nike,  t.    The  onyx  it  a  aoaripella*  t 

cidgem.  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
OOZE,6oce,s.  806.    Sott  mud .  nure  at  th* 

bottom  of  water,  slime;  toft  now,  apring: 

dm  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 
To  OOZE,  iose,  o.  a.    To  flow  by  ttealth, 

•to  run  gently. 

OOJ^,oo/r*,«.Mirvvmtiddy,tsi»y. 

To  OP  AC  ATE,  o-piUte,  e.  a.  668.  To 
shade,  to  darken. 

OPACITY,  fcpsVtVte,  9.  Cloudiaett,  want 
of  transparency. 

OPACOUS,  TpVkut,  a.  814.  Dark,  ob- 
scure, not  transparent. 

OPAL,  ypal,  t.  88.  A  precient  tione  re- 
flecting varions  colours. 

OPAQUE,  o-pakeAc.  887,416.  Not  trans- 
parent, dark,  cloudy. 

To  OPE,  ope,  poetically  for  to  open. 

To  OPEN,  o'p/n,  168.  v.  a.  Ope  it  need 
only  by  poets.  To  unclose,  to  unlock,  the 
contrary  to  shot ;  to  show,  to  discover ;  to 
divide,  to  break ;  to  explain,  to  disclose;  to 
begin. 

To  OPE,  ope.  lv.«.    Tonnclote, 

To  OPEN,  oVn.  108.  J  not  to  remain 
that;  a  term  of  hunting,  when  hounds  give 
the  cry. 

OPE/ope,  la.  Unclosed,  not  that ; 

OPEN;  o'p'n,  108,  i  plain,  apparent:* not 
wearing  disguise,  artless,  sincere ;  not  doed- 
ed,  clear ^  exposed  to  view  ;  uncovered  ;  ex- 
posedjWithoot defence ;  attentive. 

OPENER,  o'p/n-ir,  t.  98.  One  that  opens, 
one  that  unlocks,  one  that  uncloses ;  explainer, 
interpreter ;  that  which  separates,  disuniter. 

OPENEYED,  o'p'n-lde,  a.  888.  Vigilant, 
watchfuL 

OPENHANDED,  o-p'n-hand'&i,  a.  Ge- 
nerous, liberal. 

OPENHEARTED,  o-p'n-hirfed,  a.  Ge- 
nerous, candid,  not  meanly  subtle.      ^ 

OPENHEASTEDNES8,  o-p'n-birfed-net, 
s.  liberality,  munificence,  generosity. 

OPENING,  oVn-fcg,  t.  410.  Aperture, 
bieach ±  discovery  at  a  distance,  mint  know- 

OPs^LYroWle,  atf.  Pnblickly,  not  se- 
cretly, in  sight ;  plainly,  apparently,  evident- 
ly, without  disguise. 

OPENMOTJTHED,  AVn-inMra-'d,  av 
Greedy,  fuvenout. 

OPENNESS,  oVn-nlt,  t.  Plaianett,  clear- 
ness, freedom  from  obscurity  orambigalty; 
freedom  from  disguise. 

OPERA,  op  plr-rL  t.  A  poetical  tale  or 
nctton,  represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
mosick. 

OPERABLE,  VpeV*-M,  «.  405.  To  be 
done,  prKtieabia. 
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OPERANT,  topfofint*  *  Aotif e,  having 
power  to  produce  any  effect 

To  OPERATE,  6p*plr-4te,  v.  n.  91.  To  act, 
to  have  ngency,  to  produce  effect!. 

OPERATION,  6p-pir-f* 'Ato,  a.  Agency, 
production  of  effects,  influence ;  action,  ef- 
fect ;  in  cVirurgcTy>that  part  of ibe  art  of  heal* 
tng  which  depends  on  the  use  of  instruments ; 
the  motions  or  employments  of  an  army. . 

OPTATIVE,  dp*»-i4n*r,  *  512.  Hav- 
imt  the  power  of acting,  having  f««iWeagencj. 

OPERATOR,  ep^fa-tar,.*.  Ml.  Oft 
that  performs  any  ectof  the  hand*  ouewh© 
produces  any  eflscV 

opgEROSEjcVp*^^*^?    I*b0lJ?llf:4 

OPHITES,  o-fVt8a,  a.  A  itenev  Ophites 
has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,*  with  spots  of  a 

OPHTrffLMlCK,  ^AlMik^BelalW 

to  the  eye.  •  ■  •   • 

rr  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  MrJSlebia. 
^  dlnW*e  t*  ja  *^  *'j^££ 
fore  one  of  them  it  generally  sank.  The*  «VyJ2* 
and  <r*AtAoJ*g  aw  pronounced  *&*»*$  »°d  *?£ 
f A**.  'P  is  lost'sa  welt  as  A  In  ^*fW^n™ 
therefore  It  to  no  wonder  we  hear  the, first  A  r^gg** 


aspirates,  that  the  A  is  sunk  to*g^K***gi2* 
j£moet  hemes, because  the  *.  which  la  akin to Iks  sat* 

raflou,  immediately  P^fe  ^.ftSftJE 
nonaees  the  ft*  syuaSe*  tup  ™fcJ%J ?f '  **£• 
flrit*fd»nAfAff«and  triykiUnt 'J™*fy ["*  ^1 
Mr.  ^otTwTjuhntton,  and  Mr-Ttory,  «jyc ngigot 

this  word,  bat  pronounce  <W**fjr  ™TlTCr,!ZX 
inthe<eame  manner  as  Mr.  Sleride*.  •  ©fc  Kenriok 
also  wants  the  word;  he  gives  no  pronunciation  to 
"£tta***.  bat  makes  the  A  .11  f»M»£W^{ 
white  Barclay  •proaonnces  the  A  ia<fJ*»W«i 

mikes  it  either  way  in  Wftny1^ 5tff2K 
fAaag.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Dr. .Jonje,  «*0 
wrote  a  Spellipg  Dictionary  In  Qoeen  Anne's  tfaato, 
makes  the  A  in  tbeae  two  word*  silent. 

OPftTHALMY,  6y*Aal-»ey  9.    A  djwase 

of  the  eyes.  .  .         ,.  .      A.    . 

OPIATE,  o'pt-ate, a.  91.    A  medicine  that 

causes  sleen.      .  «         •«_ 

OPIATE,    o'pe-ate>   o»  91*    Sopcafeioua, 

•narcotlck.      ...  -,     ...  .     A 

Tor  OPINE,  o-pW,  v.  n,     To  think,  to 

OPInTaTIVE,  eVpVyMUtfoo.  1J*  Stiff 
in  a  preconceived   notion;    imagined*  not 

oIlNIATOR,  o^m-yU'«&r,  $.  6M,  One 
fond  of  his  own  notion,  inflexible,  Litltevaed. 

OPINIATRE,  o-p?n-yM«T,  a.  416.  Ob- 
stinate, stubborn.  A  French  word  little  wed. 

OPINIATRETY.  c-pto-ye-eYtrt-te,  a.  Ob- 
stinacy.  inflexibility,  determmation  of  mind. 

OPINION,  o-pbVyin, *.  1 13,  55rO.  Persua- 
sion of  the  mind,  without  proof ;  sentiments, 
judgment,  notion;  favourable  iudgment. 

OPINIONATED,  o^in*y0n4-ttdf  a.  At- 
tached to  certain  opinions. 

OPINION  ATIVE^  o.ptn;yft»*na-tlv,  o.  512, 
Fond  of  preconceived  notions.  * 

6PINIONIOT,  0-pln'yun-ntet,  a.  One  fon4 
of  his  own  notions, .  #  , 

OPIUM,  o'pe-Jm,  #.  A  medicine  used  to 
promote  sleep. 

QPPIPANt^p'pe-da^,*-  A  tewnaman,  an 
inhabitant  of  a  town* 
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To  OPPIGNERATE,  fafifrh-dtaf  «. 

To  pledge,  to  pawn.  ' 

OPPIJLATION,  ap-pe-la'shun, «..  Obstruc» 
tion,  matter  heaped  together. 

Opponent,  dp-po'nint,  «.    Opposite, 

advene.  .    »  • 

OPPONENT,  6p-p6vnent,  a.     Antagonist, 
adversary  ;   one  who  begins  the  dispute,  by 
,  raising  objections  to  a  tenet. 
OPPORTUNE,  o>p4r-tune',  «•     Seaaosia- 

hle,  convenient,  fit,  timely. 
OPPORTUNELY,  6>pdr-tuiie/Ie,  «<*..  Sea- 
sonably, conveniently,  with  opportunity  ei- 
ther of  time  or  place. 
OPPORTUNITY,  dp-poVtft'he-te,  *.    Fit 
place,  time,  convenience,  suitableness  of  cir- 
cumstances to  any  end*, 
To  OPPOSE,  6p-pose',  e.a.  To  act  against, 
to  be  adverse,  to  hinder,  to  resist ;  to  pat  in 
opposition,  to  offer?  as  an  antagonist  or  rival  r 
to  place  as  an  obstacle;  to  place  in  front. 
\  tT  T*1*  °  h»  the  first  tylteble  of  this  wonfl  has  the 
same  tendency  to  a  long  open  seoud  as  in^ccasiim* 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  oppress  And  iu  .com- 
pounds.—See  Occasion  and  Efface* 

To  OPPOSE,  6p-pW,  n.  a.  To  act  ad- 
versely; to  object  in  a  disputaiion,  whave 
the  part  of  raising  difficulties. 

OPPOSELESS,  Op-pozelee,  a.  Irresistible^ 
not  to  be  opposed, 

OPPOSER,  dp-pA'afo, «.  98i  .One  tint  op- 
poses, antagonist,  enemy. 

OP^OSIT^  Vpo^zit,  a.  liM.  Placed  in 
frqnt,  facing  each  other  j  adverse,  repugnant, 
eontraty.       ;  '  '  ■    ,■•  •     ' 

OPPQSITE,  6p,po-a1tx«.  156.  Advarsary, 
oppeneiiSf antagonist.  l        .  ,  ' 

OPPOSITELY,  dp'po-ait-le,  ad.  In  such 
athuetJbnasJD  face  eadk  other;'  adversely. 

OPPOSITENESS,  Jpjpo-ajt-nesv  a.  The 
state  of  bemg**pposite\       "   « 

OPPOSUIO?I,  o^pq-slsJi'Qn*  a.  Sitaa- 
tkm,  so  as  to-front  something  opposed ;  hos- 
tile resistance ;  contrariety  of  a#ecttony*oa- 
trariaty  of;  Ultereat,  COOSTmicty  of  nieaanro, 
cwtfirielv  of  neauing. 

tOiOPHRESS,  ip-preV,  p.  a.    To  crush  by 

J  hardship,  ot  unreasonable  severity ;  tp  over- 
.pdv*rvio,sebdn*i,*--See  iftptc, , 

lOPPRES^IOH,  ip-presh  unr s.   The  act  of 

,  oppressing,  cruelty,  severity :  the  state  of ;be- 
iia  opprtfised,  iwsery  >  J^ship,  calamity ; 
duiness  of  spirits,  lassitude  of  body.  # 

IQPP^MSIVE,  tv-&fh'*h,  a.  Cruel,  in- 
human, unjustly  exactions  or  severe ;  heavy, 

OPlftiEgSOR,  6p-pr4Vsnr,  a.  98.  One 
who  harasses  others  with  uniust  severity. 

OPPROBRIOUS,  6>pr6'bre-0a.  «.  Re- 
proachful, disgraceful ;  causing  infamy. 

OPPROBRIOUSLY>  6p-pr^re-tts-le,  «L 
Reproachfully,  scumlouals. 

OPPROBRIOUSNESS,  6pp*4^re-ua^nea, 
s.    Beproachfulness,  scurrility* 

To  OPPUGN,  op-pune',  e.  a.  586.  To  op- 
pose,  to  attack,  to  resist    . 

•3PPUGNANCY,  ^p-pug'nln-ae,  a.  Oppo- 
sition. ' 


smon.  .  ■ 

iOPPUONER.  6p-pWur,  *.  u  One  wlsa 
poses' or  attacks.  * 


QRA  ORG 

lib  147,  «ft  MS— *4be  171,  t&b  17%  biU  lW-Ml  SM-ptftnd  SlS—Oin  466,  this  4  69. 

Xhe  orange-tree 


t^  Mr.  Sheridan  wands  ti*,g  to  this  word,  though 
notla  (he  wl)  free* wnteh<tt  t* formed :  but tnaVfkis 
to  wmtrery  to  analogy,  m  Pttecsalea,  bio.  186. 

OPSIMATHY,  Ap-wim'ftjae*  #.  548.      An 
^education  begun  late  hi  life ;  knowledge  or 
learning  acquired  inage;      % 
OPTAffLR,  op'WUbl,  a.  405.    Durable,  to 

be  wished. 
OPTATIVE,  6B/ta-tfvJ  oi  op-ta'tiv,  a.  506. 
•Expressive  of  desire ;  tbe  name  of  that  mood 
•of  a  verb  which  ei presses  desire. 
>y  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sorts, 
Eatick,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan,  accent  this  word  on 
Iho  flm  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Kenrlck,  Bailey,  W.  Joou- 
•too.  and  Mr»  Perry,  on  tha  second.  Thai  the.  last  is 
more  geiieral,  particularly  in  grammar  schools,  will 
be  readily  acknowledged ;  hat  that  the  erst  is  more 
correct  and  agreeable  to  analogy  cannot  be  denied : 
tor  this  word  is  not  so  naturally  derived  from  the 
classical  optattts  as  the  tower  Latin  optatiput :  and 
why  this  word  should  transfer  its  penultimate  accent 
to  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  may  be  seen 
under  the  words  Academy,  Incomparable,  &c. 
OPTICAL,  VtUU,#.  88.    Relating  to  the 

science  of  opticks. 
OPTICIAN,  op^tfeh'in,  a.  857.  One  skilled 

in  opticks. 
OFITCK,  Vtik,  a.     Visual,  producing  vi- 
sion, subservient  to  vision;  relating  to  tbe 
science  of  vision. 
OPTICK,  6p'tik,  gK  An  instrument  of  right, 

'en  organ  of  sight. 
OPTICKS,  6YtikB,  a.    The  science  of  the 

nature  and  laws  of  vision. 
OPTIMACY,  Vte-mi-ee, a.  Nobility,  body 

of  nobles. 
OPTIMITY,  dp-An'me-le,  a.    The  state  of 

being  best 
OPTIMISM,  6p't£-mfan,  a.    Tbe  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  order- 
ed ftir  the  best. 
OPTION,  dp'titan,  «.    Choice,  election. 
OPULENCE,  op'pa-lins,    \  a.     Wealth, 
OPULENCY,  flp'pa-len.ge,  J     riches,:  af- 

•  flm-n.ee. 

OPULENT,  6p'pu-iint,  a.    Rich,  wealthy, 

•  affluent.  '  ,. 
OPULENTLY,  6p'pa:lent-le,  ad.    Richly, 

with  splendour. 
OR,  or,  conjunct.  167.    A  disjunctive  parti- 
cle, mar  king  distribution,  and  sometimes  op- 
position ;   it  corresponds  to  Either,  he  most 

•  Either  fall  Or  fly.— Before  Or  ev er  is  Before 
ever.    In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 

ORACLE,  drtl-kl,  a.  108, 405  %    Something 

delivered  by  supernatural  wisdom ;  the  plane 

j  where,  or  person  of  whom,'  the  determinations 

of  heaven  are  inquired  ;    any  person  or  place 

•  .  where  Certain  decisions  are  obtained  j    one 

-  framed  for  wisdom. 

ORACULAR,  o-rak'kn-lar,     fa.l70.   Ut- 

ORACULOUS,  o-rakltn-lui,  >  taring  ora- 
cles, resembling  oracles. 

ORACULOTJSLY.  o-rakTcu-lfis-le,  ad.  In 
manner  of  an  oractr*  .         ,       * 

ORACULOUSNESS,  o-raVku-l&s-nes,  a. 
.  The  sUte  of  boing  oracular.    . 

ORAISON,  flr're-z&n.  See  Oriamu  Prayer, 

-  verbal  suppucation. 

ORAL,  e>ral,  a.  38-    Delivered  by  month, 

Ol£»LLY*no^al-lsS  aaV  Bf  mouth,  withomt 
writing* 
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ORANGE,  oVtfnja,*  90. 

the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
ORANGE.,  oVyfnje,  a.      Belonging  to  an 

orange,  of  the  colour  of  an  orange. 
ORANGERY,   o-raVti'sher-e,   a.    French. 

Plantation  of  oranges*-- »See  Encore. 
ORANGEMUSK,   orrfaje^inisk,    «.— See  ■ 

Pear,  of  which  it «  a  species. 
ORANGE-WOMAN,   oVAge-wtm-fat,  a. 

One  who  sells  oranges. 

ORATION,  o-ra'shfin,  a.    A  speech  made 

according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric*. 
ORATOR,   oVrsVtar,  9.   SOS.    A  publick 

speaker,  a  man  of  eloquence;    petitioner.  t 
This  sense  is  used  in  addresses  to  Chancery. 
ORATORIAL,  otsa-to're-ll,  a.  Rhetorical, 
florid. 

£T  I  have  inserted  thai  word,  though  emitted  by  al- 
most all  oar  lexicographers,  becaasa  1  have  met  with 
It  la  authors  of  reputation.  Dr.  Foster,  in  Us  Treatise 
on  Accent  and  Quantity,  says.  *  The  connexion  of 
this,  which  may  be  called  U>e  oratorial  accent,  with 
the  syllable,  and  the  tabordinalioQ  of  ihera  to  each 
other,  however  difficult  it  may  appear,  is  yet  easy  In 
peactice."  Page  as.  Other  good  authorities  for  thai 
word  might  have  been  adduced,  bat  tbe  other  adjec- 
tive oratorical,  though  not  so  jurtly  formed,  seems 
{;enerally  to  be  preferred.  I  have  sometimes  made 
he  experiment  on  people,  whose  ears  were  nicely  set 
to  pure  English  pronunciation,  by  proposing  to* them 
for  their  cboire  tbe  *1J  cell ves  oratorUU  or  oratorical, 
and  have  always  found  them  prefer  the  latter.  This 
may,  In  some  measure,  arise  from  suppoaing  the  for- 
mer might  be  conridercd  a*  tbe  adjective  of  sraforlo, 
but  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  by  too  great  a  pie- 
nkode  and  rotundity  of  seund,  whiehis  not  agreeable) 
to  tbe  genius  of  onr  language  :  for,  if  jse  regard  deri- 
vation only,  tha  adjective  ought  to  be  oratorial,  as 
derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  or  at  onus,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ttomrhetoricus  i»  formed  rhetorieaL 
ORATORICAL,  or-ra-torire-kal,  a.  Rhe- 
torical, befitting  an  orator.  • 
ORATORIO,  6r44o're-6,  $.  An  Italian 
word,  used  to  signify  a  kind  of  sacred  drama, 
generally  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  set 
to  musick.  ■ 

ORATORY,  sVfi-tM,  *.  557.  Eloquence, 
rhetorical  skill ;  exercise  of  eloquence;  a  pri- 
vate place  which  is  deputed  and  allotted  for 
prayer  alone.  •  . 

ORB,  orb,  a.  Sphere;  orbicular  body,  cir- 
cular body  i  mundane  sphere,  celestial  body  , 
wheel!  any  rolting  body  ;  circle,  line  drawu 
round ;  circle  described  by  any  of  the  mun- 
dane spheres;  period,  revolution  pi  time; 
sphere  of  action;  4  ,  - 

ORBATION,  or^afchfln>  av  Privation  of 
parents  or  children. 

ORBED,    j^rbM,    )    ^>  orbiculai ;  form- 
ed into  a  circle  \  rounded. 
ORBICULAR,  ^bikltn-btr,  o.  «8.    Sphe- 

ORBiiuLA&Y,     *f4ak.'k*4tr-l*,      sal. 

offi^AR^  - 

'Hie  state  of  being  P">u3ttL?i*/i  X  il  *Li 
ORBICUIATED,      or-bik'kn-lk-tM,      «. 

Moulded  into  an  orb. 
ORBIT,  or'blt,  t.    The  l&e  described  by 

the  revolution  of  a  planet. 
ORBIT  Yr  orT>e-te,  a.     Low  or  want  of  ptv 

rents  or  children. 
ORC,6rk,t.    Asortofiwa-flsh. 
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ORCHAL,  oVkal,  «.  88.      A  stone  from 

which  a  Mm  colour  is  made. 
ORCHANET.  MtA-net,  *.    An  herb. 
ORCHARD,  ortshurd,  t.  88.    A  garden  of 

fruit-trees.  _     m 

ORCHESTRE,  oVkii-tur,  *.   416.      The 

place  where  the  musicians  are  set  at  a  public* 

show. 

&  This  word  Is  accented  oa  the  first  syllable  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Kares,  Buchanan,  Eaticb.  Perry,  sod  Barclay ;  sad 
by  Mr.  Bailey  and  W.  Johnston  on  the  second ;  and 
by  Dr.  Keartck  oa  either.  The  frit  mode  has  not  on- 
ly the  majority  of  votes  in  Its  favour,  bat  Is  agreeable 
to  the  general  analogy  of  words  or  three  syllables, 
which,  when  .not  of  oar  own  formation,  commonly 
adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent  The  exception  tu 
this  rale  will  be  found  under  the  neat  word. 

ORCHESTRA,  or-keVtra.  *.  508.  A  pert 
of  the  theatre  appropriated  to  the  musicians. 
fS  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  ercae*. 
tre  to  the  latin  ordsssfra  and  the  Greek  o/xswy*; 
bat  as  we  and  the  latter  spelling  and  prooenciation 
universally  adopted,  and  as  we  take  almost  every 
other  term  of  art  rather  from  the  Greek  than  any  other 
language,  I  have  ventared  to  Insert  It  hi  that  dress,  af- 


terChambers,  and  some  other  very  respectable  antl 

llils  word  is  accented  oa  the  first  syllable  by  Dr. 
Asa,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ferry,  Bntick,  and  Barclay  x  but 
Mr.  Hares  says  it  is  accented  oa  the  second,  as  I  have 
given  it.  For,  notwithstanding  the' numbers  against 
me,  the  very  general  rale  is  on  my  side ;  which  Is, 
that  when  wo  adopt  a  word  whole  from  the-  Latin  or 
Greek,  it  ought  to  have  the  same  accent  as  la  those 
Ungnag**.— Sec  Principles,  No.  003. 

To  ORDAIN,  or-4ane',  «•  a.  To  appoint, 
to  decree  ;  to  establish,  to  institute ;  to  set  in 
an  on\ce ;  to  invest  with  ministerial  function 
or  sacerdotal  power. . 

ORDAINER,  or4*WKr,  $.  96.  He  who 
ordains. 

ORDEAL, oYde-il, or oVje-tl, 988.  Atrial 
by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused 
appealed  to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold 
over  hot  burs  of  iron,  or  Ming  thrown  into  the 
water. 

ORDER,  oVdtr,  t.  98*  Method,  regular 
disposition ;  proper  state ;  regularity,  settled 
mode;  tnairaate,  precept,  command;  rule, 
regulation ;  regular  government ;  a  society  of 
dignified  persons  distinguished  by  marks  of 
honour ;  a  rank  or  class ;  a  religious  fraterni- 
ty ;  in  the  plural,  hierarchical  state ;  means 
to  an  end  ;  measures,  care ;  In  architecture,  a 
system  of  the  several  members,  ornaments, 
and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilasters. 

To  ORDER,  oritur,  e.  «.  98.  To  regulate, 
to  adjust,  to  manage,  to  conduct ;  to  method- 
ise, to  dispose  fitly ;  to  direct,  to  command. 

ORDERER,  ortur-rur,  t.  617.  One  that 
orders,  methodises,  or  regulates. 

ORDERLE8S,  firtur-lfiy  «.  Disorderly, 
out  of  rule. 

ORDERLINESS,  orUor-tf-nls,  *.  Regu- 
larity, roethodtcaJness. 

ORDERLY,  orMur-lc,  *  Methodical, 
regular ;  well  regulated j  according  with  es- 
tablished method. 

ORDERLY,  oVdor-le,  ad.  Methodically, 
according  to  order",  regularly. 

ORDINABLE,  orMf-ol-fl,  a.  406.  Snch 
as  may  be  appointed. 

ORDINAL,  JrMe-nal,  si.  SB.  Noting  order. 

ORDINAL,  or'de-nil,  a.  A  ritual,  a  book 
coiitainhig  orders. 
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ORDINANCE,  oVde-nlnae,  s.    J^ur,  rule, , 
prescript ;  ohsenamce  cemmaaded ;  a^posjift- 
tnent  .  When  it  aigniaos  cannon,  it  ts  now  , 
generally  written,  tor  distinction,  Ordmrnct, 
and  pronouncedly*  two  syllables. 

ORDIN AULY,  Jr/de^-re-Ic,  ad.  Aocord-  . 
ing  to  established  rules,  according  to  settled 
method ;  commonly,  usnaJly. ' 

ORDINARY,  or-de-ni-re,  or  ordni-re,  a. 
Esublished,  methodical,  regular;  common, 
usual ;  mean,  of  low  rank ;  ugly,  not  hand- 
some, as,  she  is  an  Ordinary  woman* 

f3T  Though  It  is  allowable  la  coUoojnlal  prcceaeie- 
tlon  to  drop  the  i  in  this  word,  and  pronounce  it.  in 
three  syllables ;  in  solemn  sneaking  the  I  mast  be  heard 
distinctly,  and  the  word  mast  have  four  syli*bles.—4ee 
Principles,  No.  tf«. 

ORDINARY,  ortte-nt-rc,  *.  Established 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;  settled  esta- 
blishment ;  actual  and  constant  office. 

ORDINARY,  ord  na-re,  e.    Regular  price 
of  a  meal:   a  place  of  earing  estabttsbed  at  a  • 
certain  price. 
JtT  Ae  lis  never  beard  when  the  word  Is  used  fa » 

To  ORDINATE,  orMe-nate,  e.a.    Toapo 

f>lot 
DINATE,  oVde-nate,  «.  91.    Regular, 
methodical. 

ORDINATION,  or-de-na'sh&n,  «.      Esta- 
blished order  or  teudeney  ;  the  act  of  invest*  > 
wig  any  man  with  sacerdotal  power. 

ORDNANCE,  ordninse,  t.  Canooo,  great 
sons. 

ORDON  NANCE,  is/din-nlnee,  *.  Dispo- 
sition of  figures  in  a  picture. 

ORDURE, ordure,*.  904,676.    Dung,  filth.  > 

ORE,  ore,  «.  Metal  unrefined,  nietaTyet  in 
its  mineral  state. 

ORGAN,  oVgin,  e.  Natural  instrument, 
as,  the  tonne  is  the  Organ  of  speech  ;  an  in- 
strument of  music*,  consisting  of  pipes  filled 
with  wind,  and  of  slops  touched  by  the  hand. 

OROANICAUor-ginne-kll,  ^a.Consist- 

ORGANICK,  or-gtn'nlk,  609.  j   ing  of  va- 
rious parts  co-operating  with  each  other ;  m-  * 
strumeutal,  acting  as  instruments  of  nature  or 
art;  respecting  organs. 

ORGAN  ICALLY,lr-gan'ne-kll4e,  ad.  By 
means  of  organs  or  instruments. 

OROANICALNESS,  or-gaVne-kll-nee,  •. 
State  of  being  organical. 

ORGANISM,  oVgt-nian>  s.  Organical 
structure. 

ORGANIST,  or'ga-niet,  $.  One  who  play* 
on  the  organ. 

ORGANIZATION,    or-ga-ne-ei'ehon,    e.» 
Construction  in  which  the  parte  are  so  dispos- 
ed as  to  be  subservient  to  each  other. 

To  ORGANIZE,  oVgi-nme,  v.  a.  To  con- 
struct so  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with 
another. 

ORGANLOFT,  SVgan-loft,  s.  He  loTt 
where  the  organs  stand. 

ORGANPIPE,oi/g4n-plpe,s.  The  pipe  of 
a  musical  organ. 

ORGASM,  oVgAnn,  s.  Sudden  vehemewoe. 

ORGIES,  oVjene,  $.  Mad  rites  of  Bacchus, 

fraotick  revels. 
ORIENT,  ottJut,  a.  606.    Rising  a#  the 

son j  eastern,  oriental ;  bright,  shining. 
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ORIENT,  toe-eat,  a.  The  curt,  the  part 
where  the  tan  first  appeals* 

ORIENTAL,  o-re-en'tal,  a,  Eastern,  placed 
hi  the  east,  proceeding  from  the  east. 

ORIENTAL,  o-i*-en'tal,  «.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

ORIENTALISM,  o-re4n'ta-llsm,  «,  An 
Idiom  of  the'  eastem  language,,  an  eastern 
mode  of  speech. 

ORIENTALITY,  A-re-Vtan^te,  #.  State 
of  being  oriental. 

JRIFICE,  6rre-i1s,  t. 149, 166.   Any  open- 
ing or  perforation. 

ORIGAN,  origin, «,  88.    Wild  marjoram. 

ORIGIN,  tM-fln,  U.      Begin- 

ORIGINAL,  o-ridOe-nil,  1T0.  ]  ning,  first 
existence ;  fountain,  source,  that  which  tires 
betiunint  at  existence ;  first  copy,  archetype ; 
derivation,  descent 

ORIGINAL,  o-rfdje-neU,*.  170.  Primitive, 
pristine,  first. 

ORIGINALLY,  o-rfd^eil-l^ad.  Prima- 
rily, with  regard  to  the  first  cause ;  at  first ;  as, 
the  first  author. 

ORIGINALNESS,  o-rfd'je-nal-nls,  $.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  original. 

ORIGIN  ARY,  o»rld3e:ni-re,  a.  Productive, 

causing  existence ;  primitive,  that  which  was 
.   the  first  state.  i ;    " 

lb  ORIGINATE,  tald'je-nate,  *.  a.    To 

bring  into  existence. 
ORIGINATION,  i-rid-je-na'shSn,  «.    The 

act  of  bringing  into  existence. 
ORISON,    oVre-aun,  t.108.    A  prayer,  a 

supplication. 

&  Mr.  8beHdan  has  adopted  the  other  spelling, 
from  the  French  oroUonj  bet  Dr.  Johnson,  sad  all 
the  writers  he  quotes,  spell  the  word  lo  the  maaaer  I 
have  done.  Dr.  Johnson  telle  n>  this  word  is  various- 
ly accented  j  that  Shakespeare  has  the  accent  both  oa 
the  first  sad  second  syllables,  Milton  and  Crashaw  oa 
the  ant,  and  others  on  the  second. 

"  The  falrOphena!  Nymph,  la  thy  arisen* 

*  Be  all  my  sins  remcmber'd." Bamkt. 

m  Alas!  year  too  ranch  love  and  care  of  me 

«  Are  heavy  mitmi'p&m*  this  poor  wretch.1' 

9         .  Henry  t k$  J*/»A 

*  Uf  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 

*  At  tb»  oriental  rites,  and  dnly  stock 
«  The  early  lark'f  shrill  arUont  to  be 
«•  An  aaihcm  at  theday's  aattvtly  .»• 

*  Bis  daily  erisaat  attract  oar  ears.** 


*  lowly  they  howM  adoring,  and  began 

"Their  eHjtW,eaca  morning  daly  p40S-MUton. 

*«*  went  he  on  with  bis  ersnwM  ; 
m  Which,  If  roe  mark  then*  well,  were  wise  ones. 
*  Cotton. 

m  Here,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
•Tnehermltoft'midbUoHwiubearf 

"Aghast  the  voice  of  time  dlspartlag  tow'rs."— Dftr. 
M  The  ssklalsjht  clock  attests  roy  fervent  pray'rs, 

m  The  rising  ma  my  arisen*  declare*." Hart*, 

Mr.  Hares  tells  as  be  has  no  doabt  that  Milton*!  ac 
eesmmtlon  Is  right.  This,  too,  la  my  opinion.  Poets  are 
not  la*  best  authorities,  even  when  they  are  unanimous; 
bat  saaeh  worse  when  they  dinar  from  others,  sad  even 
gross  themselves.  We  mast  therefore  leave  them  the 
liberty  of  accenting  both  ways,  either  for  the  sake  of 
she  verse,  the  rhyme,  the  hamoar,  or  the  affectation  of 
atagasefiiy,  and  setae  oar  reason  for  accenting  this 
word  to  prose  oa  the  first  syllable  from  tbe  very  gene, 
ral  rale  to  Principles,  Wo.  ges.  Accordingly  Mr.  El- 
,  Mr.  8herMeav Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Kearkk,  Be- 
vy. Jnhnstsn,  BareJay,  Bailey,  Perry,  and 


sTntlak,  eallenaly  place  the  accent  oa  the  first  sylla- 
;  end  Dr.  Ash  says  It  Is  sometimes  accented  oa  the 
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ORtfAMENT,  ortisVtoeto,  s.  Embellish 
ment,  decoration  j  honour,  Urn*,  which  confcft 
dignity. 

ORNAMENTAL,  or-nt-mln'tal,  a.  88. 
Serving  to  decoration,  firing  embeinshment. 

ORNAMENTALLY,  or-nkmen'til-le,  a* 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  confer  embellishment. 

ORNAMENTED,  Jr^-men-ted,  a.  Bn. 
helltshed,  bedecked. 

ORNATE,  oVnate,  a.  91.  Bedecked  deco- 
rated, fine.' 

ORPHAN,  orftn,  $.  88.  A  child  who  baa 
lost  father  or  mother,  or  both,     - 

ORPHAN,  oVfifta,  a.    Bereft  of  parenta. 

ORPHANAGE,  ortln-ldje,  90.  \7.     State 

ORPHANISM,  orftn-nSm,  j  of  an 
orphan. 

ORPIMENT,  or/pe-ment*  a.  A  kind  of 
mineral,  the  yellow  arsenics: ;  used  by  paint- 
ers as  a  gold  colour . 

ORPINE,  oVpto,  *>.  140.    Rofe-rool. 

ORRERY,  6Vrlr-re,  1. 108.  An  instrument 
which,  by  many  complicated  movements,  re- 
presents the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies* 

ORRIS,  6rirb, «.    A  plant  and  flower. 

ORTHODOX,  oVffto-dftke,  a.  60S.  Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrine,  not  heretical. 

ORTHODOXLY,  orthostatic,  ad.  With 
soandness  of  opinion. 

ORTHODOXY,  oVt^dte-e*,  a.  517. 
Soundness  in  opinion  and  doctrine. 

ORTHODROMICS,  or^ao-drierfke,  $. 
The  art  of  sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  cir- 
cle, which  is  the  shortest  or  straightast  dis- 
tance between  any  two  paints  on  tbe  sorCsoe  of 

ORTHOEPI8T,  oV<Jso4-plit,  a.    One  who 

is  skilled  in  orthoepy. 
ORTHOEPY,  oVO£e-pe,  a.  519.  The  right 

pronunemtjou  of  words. 

t?  It  Is  not  a  little  mrpriaJef,  that  so  few  of  oar 
Dictionaries  of  pronnndatloB  have  Inserted  this  word, 
so  aeealiarty  appropriated  to  the  snbjeet  they  have 
treated.  It  Is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek 
ajassepwi,  and  Is  as  accessary  to  our  langoage  as  evtae* 
evwpAy,  orthodoxy,  dec.  Mr.  Blphiastoa  and  Mr. 
Kares  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  as  I  have  done. 

ORTHOGON,oVtao-gfa,t.    A  rec  tangled 

ORTHOGONAL,  or4s3oa/gtHsal,  a.  Red- 
angular. 

ORTHO0RAPHER,  oMJ«VgT*f-f&r,  a. 
One  who  spells  according  to  the  roles  of  gram- 
roar. 

ORTHOGRAPHTCAL,or-t.\o-gr4rfe.kil,«. 
Rightly  spelled  ;  relating  to  the  spelling. 

ORTHOGRAPHICALLY,  or-fho-grlffe- 
kil'le^d\According:  to  the  rnlea  of  spelling 

ORTHOGR APH Y,  Ir-fa6g/gr4f-rt,  «.  513. 
Tbe  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  words 
should  be  spelled  ;  tbe  art  or  practice  of  spell- 
ing ;  the  elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

ORTIVE,  VtiV,  a.  157.  Relating  to  the 
rising  of  any  planet  or  star.  • 

ORTOLAN,  of'to-lfa,  t.  88.  A  fuall  bird 
accounted  very  delicious. 

ORTS,  orts,  s.    Refuse,  that  which  is  left. 

OSCILLATION.  os-sil-ls/shfoM.Tbe  act  of 
moving  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

OSCILLATORY,  6s-sil1a-i6r-re,  a.  Mot. 
ing  backward  aud  forward  like  a  pendulum. 
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OSCITANCY,  oVae-tin-ae,  *.     The  act  of 

yawning  ;  unusual  sleepiness,  carelessness. 
OSCITANT,  ©Vee-ulnt,  «v  Yawnln£  wi- 

usut  11  j  sleepy  y  sleepy,  sluggish. 

OSCITATION,'  as-sMa'shnn,  a.    The  act 


of  yawning. 

OSIER,  A'znir,  s.  451.  A  tree  of  the  willow 
kind,  growing  by  the  water. 

©SPRAY,  6Vpra,  *.    The  sea-eagle. 

OSSICLE,  oVskJd,  a.  405.   A  small  bone. 

OSSIFICK,  fo-slfnk,  a.  509.  Having  the 
•  power  of  making  bones,  or  changing  carneous 
Or  membranous  to  bony  substance. 

OSSIFICATION,  6s-ge-fe-ka'shun,  a. 
Change  of  carneous,  membranous,  or  cartila- 
ginous, into  bony  substance. 

OSSIFKAGB,  8s%e-Md>,  *v    A  kind  of 


T^&lfeY,  Vae-fl,  v. 


a,  168.    To  change 
into  bone.-  •        ' 

OSSIVOROUS,  6a-aIvVo-r&*,  a.  518. 
voarins  bones. 

OSTENSIVE,  fls-tin'slr, «.  158, 428.  Show- 
ing,  betokening. 

OSTENT,  fts-tlnf,  a.  Appearance,  air> 
manner,  mien;  show,  token;  a  portent,  a 
prodigy.    • 

OSTENTATION,  fls-tSn-ta'ahun,  a.  Out. 
ward  show,  appearance;  ambitious  display, 
boast,  rain  show. 

08TBNTATI6TJ9,  cWn-ta'ehua,  a.  Boast- 
ful* vain,  fond  of  show,  fond  to  espoe*  to  view* 

OSTENTATIOUSLY,  oe^ten-tVshda-Ie,  do\ 
Ifcrnly,  boastfully.  : 

OCTl^TATIOUSNF£S,6s-tln-utou8^? 
«.    Vanity »  bnastfulness* 

QSTEOLOQY,  63-i^6Llo-je, «.  518.  A  de- 
scription- of  the  bones. 

03TJUER,  6s1ut,  *.  472, 98.  The  man  who 
takes  can;  of  horses  at  an  Inn. 

OSTRACISM,  ds'trl-sfem,  a.  A  maimer  of 
sentence,'  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation  was  marked  upon  a  shell ;  pub* 
lick  censure. 

OSTRACITES,  os-triLahia,  a.  Ostracitea 
expresses  the  common  oyster  in  its  fossils 
state, 

QSTRICH*  os'trtah,  a.  Tile  largest  of  birds. 

&  This  word  ft*  more  frequently  pronounced  a* 
triage  j  and  by  Shaketpeare  is  written  estridge. 

OTACOtiSTICK,  flt-ut-kJu'stfe,  a.  An  in- 
strament  to  facilitate  hearing. 

OTHER,  QTH'&r,  pro*.  96,  469.  Not  the 
same,  different ;  correlative  to  Each  ;  some- 
thing besides,  next ;  it  is  sometimes  putellip- 
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ttcaffy'  for  Other  tjiing. 

H'QT-gatS,  #. 


In  another. 


OTHERGATES,  finf 

manner.    Obsolete. 
OTHERGUISE,  ^THOJ-gyke,  a.  Of  another 

kind  .      ,         , 

OTHERWHERE,  ura'ur-hware,  ad.      Iri 

other  places.  _. 

OfHERWHILE,   uT^ui-whlle,    erf.      At 

ether  times.  - 
OTHERWISE,  uTH'ur-wlae,  or  uTH,Sr-w?z, 

ad.  140.     In. a  different  manner ;  by  other 

causes;  in  other  respects;  often  corruptly 

pronounced  macnuttui. 
OTTER,  of  tir,  a.  98.     An  amphibious  ani* 

nd  that  preys  upon  fish. 
OVAL,  o'vfll,  <l  88.    Oblong,  resembling 

the  kougitudiosi  section  of  an  egg.  ' 
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OVAL,  o'vfll,  a. .  That  which  baa  the  ali^pe 
of  an  eg?. ' 

OVARIOUS,  o-vlTre-ns,  a.  Consisting  Qf 
egg*.  .  ' 

OVARY,  o'dUre,  t.  That  part  of  the  body 
in  which  impregnation  is  performed. 

OVATION,  o-va'ahun,  a.  A  leaser  triumph 
among  the  Romans. 

OVEN<  flvVn,  a*  108.  An  arched  cavity 
heated  with  fire  to  bake  bread. 

OVER,  K*r,  prep.  08,  418.  Above ;  across, 
as,  he  leaped  Over  the  brook ;  through,  as, 
the  world  Over. 

OVER,  A'vur{  ad.  Above  the  top;  mora 
than  a  quantity  assigned,  from  side  to  aids  : 
from  one  to  another ;  from  a  country  beyond 
theiea;  on  the  tbttaee ;  throughout;  com- 
pletely ;  with  repetition,  another  time ;  in  a 
meet  degree,  in  too  great  a-  quantity. — Over 
and  above,  besides,  beyond  what  was  first 
supposed  Pf  .  immediately  intended.— Oaer 
against,  opposite,  regarding  in  front :  in  com- 
position it  has  a  great  variety  of  signification/! ; 
it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  adjectives* 
or  other  parts  of  speech.— Over-nigbV  the 
night  before.  •  "  » 

To  (5VER-ABOUND,  o-vflr4-bound',  v.  sj. 
To  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  OVER-ACT,  o-vtr-afct',  c.  a.  To  act 
more  than  enough.        ' 

To  O VER-ARCH,  o-vur4rtah',  tu  a.  To 
cover  with  an  arch. 

To  OVER-AWE,  o-vur-iw',  e.  tu  To  keep 
in  awe  by  supenor  influence. 

To  OVERBALANCE,  o-vur-baTlalisc,  t>.  «. 
495.    To  weigh  down,  to  preponderate. 

JKJ*  What  has  bean  observed  of  vrordi  eomnonodcd 
with  counter  is  applicable  to  those  compounded  with 
Piter.  '  The  noon  and  the  verb  sometimes  follow  fbe 
analogy  of  dissyllables ;  the  one  having  the  accent  en 
tbe 


the  first,  and  tbe  other  On  the  latter  syllables. 
Counterbalance. 

Over-balance,    o-vflr-binjnae,    *. 

SonjMtbing.more  than  equivalent. 
OVElfcB  ATTLE,  o'vflr-b£t-tl,  a.  Too  fruit- 
ful, exuberant    Not  aged. 
To  OVER-BEAR,  o-vfir-bW,  v.  sj.    To*  ra- 

press,  to  subdue,  to  bear  down. 
To  OVER-BID,  o-vur-Wd',  c.  «.    To  offer 

more  thau  equivalent. 
To  OVER-BLOW,  o-vflr-blo',  e.  sk    Tab© 

past  its  violence.        ... 
To  OVER-BLOW,  o-vflr-blo,  c  «.      To 

drive  away  as  doods  before  the  wind.       ' 
OVER-BOARD,  o'var-bard,  nd.     Off  the 

ship,  out  of  the  ship. 
To  O VER-BULK^o-var-buJk',  c.  a.    To^>p- 

press  by  bulk. 
To  OVER-BURDEN,  o-var-b&r'd'n,  v.  m. 

To  load  with  too  sreat  a  weight. 
To  OVER-BUY,  O-Tur-bl',  r.  a.    Toboytoo 

dear. 
To  OVER-CARRY,  o-vur-klrVe,  «.  st.    To 

carry  too  far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  violent 

or  dangerous. 
To  OVER-CAST,  o-Tur-klat',9.  a. To  cloud, 

to  darken,  to  cover  with  gfoom ;  to  cover  ;  to 

rate  too  high  in  cdroptrtsmon. 
To  OVER-CHARGE,  o-vuMatirje'  »  #. 

To  oppress,  to  cloy,  tassacharge  J  to  load,  to 
'    crowd  too  much ;  to  burdent;  to  vattTtoo  high  ; 

to  fill  too  fail}    to  load  with  too  great  * 

charge. 
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OVERCHARGE,  o*vftr-tahftije,  #. 

great  a  charge. — See  Overbalance, 
To  (TVER-CLOUD,  o-vir-kloftd',  v.  a.     To 

cover  with  clpuds. 
To  OVERCOME,  o-vSr-k4m',  t>.  a.   lb  sub* 

due,  to  conquer,  to  vanauish.;  to  surcharge; 

to  come  over  or  upon.    Not  in  use  in  this  nut 

tense.  t 

To  OVERCOME,  rWflr-kam',  v.  *.  To  gain 

the  superiority. 
OVERCOMER,  6-vtir-kum'mur,  s.  He  who 

overcomes. 
To  OVER-COUNT,  o-vur-kounc*,  v.  a.    To 

rate  above  the  true  value. 
To  QVERDO,  o-vur-dio',  v.  a.   To  do  more 

than  enough. 
Td  OVER-DRESS,  o-vfo-dreV,  v.  «r.    To 

adorn  lavishly. 
To  OVER-DRIVE,  o-vur-drrre,'  «.  a.    To 

drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength. 
To  OVER-EYE,  o-Tur-l',  v.  a.    To  superin- 
tend ;  to  observe,  to  remark. 
OVERFALL,  oVur-f*ll,  *.  406.    Cataract 

Not  used. 
Td  OVER-FLOAT,  o-vur-flote',  e.n.    To 

swim,  to  float. 
To  OVERFLOW,  6-vur-flo',  v.  n.    To  be 

fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold  ;  to  exuberate. 
To  OVERFLOW,  o-v&r-flo',  o.  a.  To  fill  be- 
yond the  brim;  to  aejuge,  to  drown*  to  overran. 
OVERFLOW,  o-vur-flo',  a.  492     Innndar 

tiou,  more  than  fulness,  such  a  quantity  as 

runs  oyer,  exuberance.  „ 
OVERFLOWING,  o-v&r-flMng,  «.    Exu- 
berance, copiousness. 
OVERFLOWINGLY,  o-vux-flMng-lt,  ad. 

Exuberantly. 
To  OVER-FLY,  o-Yur-flT,  v.  o.    To  cross 

by  flight*    . 
OVERFORWARDNESS,    o-yur-forVard- 

nlet  #.    Too  great  quickness ;  too  grejtf 

officiousuesa* 
To  OVER-FREIGHT,  o-T&r-riite/e.a.  To 

load  too  heavily. 
To  OVERGLANCE,   o-vur-glaW,   v.  «. 

Ta  look  hastily  over. 
To  OVER-GO,"  o-vfir-go',  v.  a.    To  surpass, 

to  excel. 
To  OVER-GORGE,  o-vtbr-gorje',  e.  a.    To 

gorge  too  much. 
To  OVER-GROW,  o-vfe-gro',  «.  a.     To 

cover  with  growth ;  to  rise  above. 
To  OVER-GROW,  o-v&r-gro',  v.n.  To  grow 

beyond  the  fit -or  natural  size. 
OVER-GROWTH,  oVur-grofa,   *.      Exu- 
berant growth. 
To  OVER-HALE,  o-vur-hawl',  v.  «.     To 

spread  over  >  to  examine  over  again. 

ft?  This  word  has  the  a  in  the  last  syllabi*  always 
pronounced  as  it  is  here  marked^— See  To  Hale*        • 

To  OVER-HANG,  o-vor-hang/,  ». «.    To 

jut  over,  to  .impend  over. 
To  OVER-HANG,  o-vur-hane/,  v.  *.    To 

ro°OVER-HARDEN,  o-vur-hiVd'n,  v.  a. 
To  make  too  hard. 

OVER-HEAD,  o-v&r-hld',  ad.  Aloft,  in 
the  xenttb,  above.     .     a 

fo  OVER-HEAR,  o-yar-here',  v.  a.  To 
bear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  beard. 

fo  OVER-JOY,  o-vfir-jie',  v.  a.  To  trans- 
port, to  ravish. 

#VER-JOY^rtr-joe^.  Transport,  ccsttcy. 
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To  OVERIRIPEN,  o-vur-rl'p'n,  v.  a. .  T« 
.  make  too  ripe. 

To  OVER-LABOUR,  0-v8r-lJrt>ur, v.  <u.  To 

take  too  much  pains  on  any  tiling,  to  harass 

with  toil.  /t        • 

To  OVEftLADE,  A-var-Iade',  »•  .ev      To 

.  over-burden.  •  , 

OVERLARGE,  o-vur-lirje',  «.  Larger 
than  enough, 

To  OVERLAY,  6-vnr-lay  v.  a.    T>  oppress 

by  too  much  weight  or  power  j    to  smother  ; 

to  cover  superficially j  to  join  by  something 
•    laid  over.  -  v 

To  OVERLEAP,  o-v&r-lepe',  v.  a.  To  pals 

by  a  jump.  , 

To  OVERLIVE,  o-var-llv',  v.  a.    Tp  live 

longer  tnari  another,  to  survive,  to  outlive. 
To  OVERLIVE,  o-vur-llv',  *  n.  To  pyp,  too 

long. 

OVERLTVER,  o-vSr-liv'ur,  «.  SurvjiYor, 
that  which  lives  longest.    Not  used.    '.  ,  , 

To  OVERLOAD,  o-v&r-Mde',  v.  a.  To  bur- 
den with  too  much. 

OVERLONG,  o-vur-lfag'  a.    Too  Jim* 

To  OVERLOOK^  o-Tftr-look'  v.  a.  To  view 
from  a  higher  place ;  to  view  fully,  fc*  peruse  ; 

.  to  superintend,  to  oversee  i  to  review ;  to  pals 
by  indulgently  ;  to  neglect,  to  slight;,  to  pass 
over  unnoticed. 

OVERLOOKER,  o-vSr-look'&r,  *,  One 
who  looks  over  his  fellows. 

OVERMASTED,  o^niaat*!,  *.  Having 
too  much  mast.'  -. 

To  OVERMASTER,  o-vur-maVr&r,  «*, 
To  subdue,  to  govern.    M 

To  OVERMATCH,  o-vftr-mitsh',  o.  a.  To 
be  too  powerful,  to  conquer. 

OVERMATCH,  i'rur-mitsh,  s.  One  of  su- 
perior powers. — See  Counterbalance, 

OVERMUCH,  o-vur-mfttsn',  a.  Too  nraon, 
more  than  enough. 

OVERMUCH,  6-YuT-mutsh',  od.      In  too 

great  a  degree. 

OVERMUCHNESS,  o-vur-mntsk'nes,  s. 
Exuberance,  superabundance.    Not  used. 

OVERNIGHT,  6- vir-nlte', «.  The  night  be- 
fore. 

To  OVERNAME,  o-vur-name',  «.  a.    To 

name  in  a  series. 
To  OVEROFFICE,  o-vfjr-6f  fSa,  «.  a.     To 

lord  by  virtue  of  an  office. 
OVERQFFICIOUS,     o-vur-oT-ilsh'Qs,    4 

Too  busy,  too  importunate. 
To  OVERPASS,  o-vJr-paV,  e.  a.  To  cross ; 

to  overlook,  to  pass  with  disregard ;   to  omit 

in  a  reckoning. 
To  OVERPAY,  o-v&r-pa',  e.  a.     To  reward 

beyond  the  price. 
To  OVERPERCH,  A-vur-pirtsh',  v.  a.    To 

fly  over 
To  OVERPEER,  o-yur-pere',  e.  «.       To 

overlook,  to  hover  above. 
OVERPLUS,  o-rur-plufl',  s.   Surplus,  what 

remains  more  than  sufficient.  > 

To  OVERPLY,  S-v&r-pll',  v. «.    To  employ 

too  laboriously. 
To  OVERPOISE,  o-T&r-polze',  e.  «.     Td 

outweigh. 
OVERPOISE,  o'vur-pobe,  s.  49t.   PrepoiW 

derant  weight. 
To  OVERPOWER,  o-Tur-po4'ur,  c.  a.  To  be 

predominant  over,  to  oppress  by  superiority. 
To  OVERPRES8,  o-vur-preV,  v.  a.  To  bear 
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upon  with  irresistible  force*  to  overwhelm,  to 

-  crash. 

lb  OVERPRIZE,  o-vtr-prW,  p.  a.  To 
value  at  too  high  a  price. 

OVERRANK,  wftr-rftnck',  a.    Too  rank. 

To  OVERRATE,  o-vur-rit*',  v. "a.  To  rata 
at  ton  touch. 

To  OVERREACH,  o-Tftr-retoh', «.  a.  To 
rise  shove*;  to  deceive,  to  go  beyond. 

To  OVERREACH,  o-v$r-reetsh',  v.  it.  A 
horse  is  said  to  Over-reach  when  he  brings  his 
hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  so  as  to  strike 
against  his  fore  feet  . 

OVERREACHER,  o-vQr-reetab'ar,  «.  A 
cheat,  a  deceiver. 

To  OVERHEAD,  o-vrjr-reed',  ©.a. To  peruse. 

To  OVERROAST,  o-vfir-rosf,  tvsV  To  roast 
too  much. 

To  OVERRULE,  o-v&r-roo!',  v.  a.  To  influ- 
ence with  predominant  power,  to  be  superior 
in  anthority  ;  to  govern  with  high  authority, 
to  superintend ;  to  supersede,  as,  in  law,  to 
Over-rale  a  plea  H  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 

To  OVERRUN,  o-vir-ron',  v.  a.  To  hanua 
by  incursions,  to  ravage ;  to  outran ;  to  over- 
spread, to  cover  all  over  j  to  miscliief  by  great 
numbers,  to  pester.- 

To  OVERRUN,  o-var-r&n',  v. «.  To  over, 
flow,  to  be  more  than  full. 

To  OVERSEE,  o»v&r-aee/,  v.  a.  To  superin- 
tend  )  to  overlook,  to  pats  by  unheeded,  to 
omit. 

OVERSEEN,  o-vfir-seen',  par*.  Mistaken, 
deceived 

OWERSEER,  0-vir.seWr,  ••      One  who 

overlooks,  a  superintendent;  an  officer  who  has 

the  care  of  the  parochial  provi.  ion  for  the  poor. 
To  OVERSET,  o-vfir-sef ,  v.  a.    To  torn  the 

bottom  upwards,  to  throw  off  the  basis ;   to 

throw  out  of  regularity.  A 
To  OVERSET,  o-var-sef,  v.  n.    To  fall  off 

the  basis. 
To  OVERSH  ADE, ,  o-vfe*hide',  e.  a.    To 

cover  with  darkness. 
To  OVERSHADOW,  o-rfir-ebld'do,  e.  «. 

To  tlirow  a  sltadow  over  any  thing  j  to  shelter, 

to  protect. 
To  OVERSHOOT.  6-vor-shoof ,  v.  n.    To 
.    h\  beyond  the  mars.       A 
To  OVERSHOOT,  o-Yur-shoof ,  e.  a.    To 

shoot  bevohd  the  mark  ;  with  the  reciprocal 

pronoun,  to  venture  too  far,  to  assert  too  much. 
OVERSIGHT,  o'rir-slte,  t.  403.     $uperiav 

tendence.     Not  used.    Mistake,  errour. 
To  OVERSIZE,  o-vur-size',  v.  a.  TO  surpass 

in  bulk  ;  to  plaster  over. 
To  OVERS  KIP,  o-vfir-skip',  r. «.     To  pass 

by  Iceoine  ;.  to.  pass  over  ;  to  escape. 
To  OVERSLEEP,  o-varsli>A,',  r.  a.    To 

slecn  too  i»iiK. 
To  OVERSUP,  ovur-slip',  v.  a.    To  pass 
•    undone ,  imi noticed,  or  ui.u*'H  ;  to  nrglfc*. 
To  OVERSNOW,  o-vur-sno',  c.  a.  To  cover 

with  snow. 
OVERSOLD,  a-vfir-sold',  part.   Sold  at  too 

high  a  price.. 
OVERSOON,  o-vfir-soon',  ad.    Too  soon. 
OVERSPENT,  o-v&r-spSnt',  part.  Wearind, 

harassed. 
To  OVERSPREAD,  o-ror-sprid',  r.  a.    To 

Cover  over,  to  nil,  to  scatter  over. 
To  OVERSTAND,  o->  Sr-stiod',  a.  a.    To 

stand  too  much  up  o  conditions. 
To  OVERSTOCK,  o  \  fir  stdk',  r.  a.    To  fill 

too  full,  to  crowd.        4  >* 
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To  OVERSTRAIN,  A-vur-strane',  c.  a.    X© 

make  t«K>  violrnt  eflWu. 
To  OVERSTRAIN,  o-vur-atraue',  v.  a.    To 

stretch  too  far. 
To  OVER8WAY,  6-vur-swa',  t>.  a.  To  over- 

rule,  to  bear  down. 
To  OVERS  WELL,  o-v4r-aw&',  r.  a.  To  riaa> 

above. 
OVERT,  overt,  a.  544.  Open^ablkk^app*- 

rent. 
OVERTLY,  6'virt-le,  ad.    Openly. 
To  OVERTAKE,  o-vSr-take',  e.  a.  To  catch 

any  thing  by  pursuit;  to  come  up  to  something 

gome  before ;  to  take  by  surprise. 
To  OVERTASK,  o-vur-fcfok',  c.o.  To  |rardeu 

with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 
To  OVERTHROW,  o-vfo**ro',  e. «.  To  tpta 

upside  down ;  to  throw  down,  to  demolish  ;  to 

defeat*  to  conquer;    to  destroy,  to  brhig  to 

nothing. 

OVERTHROW,  toor-faro,*-***  TheaUte 

Of  being  turned  upside  down  ;  ruin,  destruC- 
.  tton ;  defeat,  discomfiture ;  degradation. — Sea 

OVERTHROWER,  o-v&r-*Aro'&r,  $.  He 
who  overthrows. 

OVERTHW  ART,o-vur-tawart>  Opposite, 
berna  over  against ;  crossing  any  thinjr  perpen- 
dicularly ;  perverse,  adverse,  contradictious. 

OVERTHWARTLY,  o-vftr-taw lrt  le,  atf. 
Across, trans  versely ;  per  vicaciog  si  v  .perversely 

OVERTHWARTNESS,  o-vfar-Mwlrfnos, 
St    Pervicaclty.  perverseness. 

OVERTOOK,  o-v4r-tooV,  pret.  and  part. 
pass,  of  Overtake. 

To  OVERTOP,  o-YOJ-tot/,  v.  a.    To  rise 

-  above,  to  raise  the  bead  above ;  to  eicel.  to 
surpass ;  to  obscure,  to  make  of  less  import* 
ance  by  superior  excellence. 

To  OVERTRIP,  o-vux-trlp',  v.  a.    To  trip 

-  ovct,  to  walk  lietaly  over. 
OVERTURE,  o'ver-ub«rerJi.  461.  Open***;, 

disclosure,  .discovery ;    proposal,  something 

oftWed  to  ennsiderotinfu 
To  OVERTURN,  o-vor-tura',  v.  m.  To  throw 

down,  to  subvert,  to  ruin  ;  to  overpower,  to 

conquer. 
OVBOT?JRNER,o~v&jr.t&rn'Qr,  s.Subverten 

To  OVERVALUE,  o-vfir-vtl'lu,  e.  a.    To 

rate  at  too  high  a  pike. 
To  OVERVEIL,  o-t  fir- vale',  p.  a.  To  cover. 
TeOVERWATCH,  o-vur-woUh,  t.a.    To 

subdue  with  long  want  of  rest. 
OVERWEAK,  o-var-vteke',  a.     Too  weak, 

tfN>  feeble. 
ToOYEKW£ATHER,o-vQr-weW2r,e.e.To 

hkittr  with  violence  <>f  wea»h«r.    Nut  used. 
To  OVERWEEN,  o-vor-vreen',  e.  *.    To 

think  too  hsieittv ,  to  think  with  arrogance. 
OVERWEENING  LY,e~var-vveMn*Je>eV. 
*  With  too  much  arrogance,  with  too  high  ass 

opiuir>ir.  . 
To  OVERWEIOH,  o-vir-wi',  e.  a.     To* 

p:e^ionoVrate. 
OVERWEIGHT,  o'vfir-wate,  *■  4M.    Pro- 

|toiider»pci'« 
To  OVKRWHELM,  o*vor-hweW,  r.  a.  T* 

ctush    underneath    something    violent   and 

weighty  ;  Ui  overlook  ghtoniiiy. 
OVERWHKLMINOLY^vur.wb^l'niuig-lsS 

a<i.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  overwhr ua. 
OVERWROUGHT,  o-vfjr-rilwt/,  part.    T 

boured  too  much,  worked  too  much. 
OVERWORN,  o-vuT-wom',  pa-' 

out  subdued  by  toil*  spoiir  ' 
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OUGHT,  iwt,  «.  819, 1 W.   Any  thing,  no* 

nothing.  More  properly  written  Aug  lit 
OUGHT,  sWt,?er6  imperfect.  Owed,  wai 
bound  to  pay,  have  been  indebted.  Not  used 
iu  this  sense.  To  be  obliged  by  duty ;  to  be 
JfiJt,  to  be  necessary ;  a  sign  of  the  potential 
mood. 

OVIFORM,  o've-dnn, a.  Having  the  shape 
of  an  egg. 

OyiPAJ&WS^vtypMs,  a.  518.  Br»g- 
ing  forth  eggs,  not  viviparous. 

OUNCE,  aunse,  *.  812.   The  sixteenth  part 

of  a  pound  in  Averdupoise  weigh; ;  the  twelfth 

pan  of  a  pound  in  Troy  weight 
OUNCE,  £W,#.    A  lynx,  a  panther. 
OUPHE,  oofe,  « .  815.    A  fairy,  goblin. 
OUPHEN,  ooTft,  a.  IW.    Elfish. 
OUR,  air,  8 12.  pro*,  pes*.  Pertaining  to  us, 

belonging  to  oe ;  when  the  substantive  goes 

before,  it  is  written  Ours. 
OUR6ELV&,<ofr-a*W,  i*d».  frmu    We, 

not  others;  us,  not  others,   ni  the  oblique 


OURSELF,  our-sllf.  It  is  used  in  the  legal 
•tyie  for  m yielf. 

OUSEL,  oo  zl,  «.  406.    A  blackbird. 

To  OUST,  oust,  e.  si.  81*.  To  vacate,  to  take 
aavay,  to  expel. 

OUT,  ifit,  ad.  81*.  Not  within :  is  is  gene 
rally  op  posed  to  In ;  in  a  state  of  disclosure ; 
i!ot  in  confinement  or  concealment ;  from  the 
place  or  house ;  from  the  inner  unit ;  not  at 
home ;  in  a  state  of  extinction ;  m  a  state  of 
being  exhausted ;  to  -the  end ;  loudly,  with- 
out restraint ;  not  in  the  bands  of  the  owner ; 
in  an  erroar j  at  a  loss,  in  a  paxsle ;  away,  at  a 
loss ;  it  is  used  emphatically  before  Alas  ;  it  is 
added  emphatioatly  to  verbs  of  discover  v. 

OUT,  out,  interj.  "An  ernmssion  of  abhor- 
mtaea  or  expulsion,  as.  Out  upon  this  half- 
faced  fellowship ! 

OUT  OP,  Mtov,  p«an  Fran,  noting  pro- 
duce ;  not  nit  noting  exclusion  or  dismission, 
no  longer  hi;  not  in,  noting  uafitness;  not 
within,  relating  to  a  house ;  from,  noting  ex- 
traetion ;  from,  noting  copy ;  frome  noting 
rescue :  not  in*  noting  exorbitance  or  irregula- 
rity j  ims  one  aning  to  something  different ; 
to  a  different  state  from,  noting  disorder  ;  not 
according  to ;  to  a  different  state  from,  noting 
separation;  beyond;  past,  without,  noting 
something  worn  oat  or  exhausted  ;  by  means 
of ;  in  consequence  of,  noting  the  motive  or 
reason,— Qut  of  hand,  immediately;  as  that  is 
easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand.— Out 
at  the  elbows,  one  who  lias  outrun  his  means. 

To  OUT,  ofit,  e.  a.  To  expel,  to  deprive. 
Not  much  used. 

To  OUTACT,  Mt-fcf ,  v.  a.  To  do  beyond. 
To  OUTBALANCE,  out-b&l'ianse,  v.  a.  To 
overweigh,  to  preponderate. 

To  OUTBBAR,  out-bar',  r.  a.    To  shut  out 

•by  tfcrtiftcttthm 
■To  OUTBID,  out-bid',  c.  «.    To.overpower 

by  bidding*  higher  price. 

OUTBIDDER,    out-bid'dur,  «     One  that 

outbids. 
OUTFLOWED,  .out-blode',    a.      Inflated, 

swollen  «iih  wind      A  bad  word. 
4»UTJM>iiN,    outturn,   «.     Foreign,    not 

native. 
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OUraOUND^Alfhoiiid,.,  Deatinated  to 
a  distant  voyage. 

To  OUTBRAVE,  outbrave',  *.  a.  To  bear 
down  and  disgrace  by  more  daring,  insolent, 
or  xpJendid  appearance. 

To  OOTBRA2EN,  out  J>raVn,  ••  a.  Tp 
bear  down  with  impudence. 

OpwtEAS,  oaf byake,  «.  That  whj«* 
breaks  forth/eruption. 

To  OUTBREATHE,  out-brexHe',  a,  a.  To 
weary  by  having  better  breath;  in  axpjj*. 
Obsolete.  -  •  r»- 

OUTCAST,  outcast,  par*,  a.    Thrown  into 
A&J&  M  refc»«;vhanisbed.  expelled. 
OUTCAST,  outcast,  *.  49*.    tele,  one  to- 
jected,  one  expelled. 

To  OUTCRAfT,  oit-ltraff,  tj.  a.    To  excel 

in  conning. 

OUTCRY,  ofttfkrf, «.  443.  Cry  of  vehemence, 
cry  of  distress,  clamour  of  detestation. 

To  OUTDARE,  out-dare,  r.  a.  To  venture 
beyond. 

To  OUT© ATE,  ftftt-date',  *.  a.  To  antiqnate. 

X»  OUTDO,  oit-dM',  •.  a»    To  escel,  to 

surpass. 

To  OUTDWELL,  Mt-dw*',  a.  a,    To  stay 

beyond. 
OUTER,  iftfjt&r,  «.  ge,     That  which  in 

without. 

OUTERLY,  ftSttfcr-le,  ea\  Towards  the 
outside. 

OUTERMOST,  ouftur-inost,  a.  Remotest 
from  the  midst. 

To  OUTFACE,  out-Ase',  r.  a.  To  brave,  * 
.  bear  down  by  show  of  magnanimity ;  to  stare 
down. 

To  OUTFAVN,  ttt.fawn',  c.  a.  To  excel* 
in  fawning. 

To  OUTFLY,  out-nt,  v.  a.  To  leave  behind 
in  flight       „  . 

OUTFORM,  out'form,  s.  External  appear- 
ance.   Not  used. 

To  OUTFROWN,  oit-frjuu',  t>.  a.  To  frown 
down. 

OUTGATE,  oifgate,  «.     Outlet,  passage 

outwards. 
To  OUTGIVE,  out-giv*,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 

giving. 

To  OUTGO,  oftt-g6',  r.  a.    To  surpass,  to 

excel;  to  go  beyond,  to  leave  behind  in  going; 

to  circumvent,  to  overreach. 
To  OUTGROW,  o&t-gro',  v.  a.    To  surpass 

in  growth,  to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any 

thing. 

OUTGUARD,  oot'gytrd,  s.  One  posted  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 

To  OUTJEST,  oftt-jlst',  t>.  a.  To  overpower 
by  jesting. 

ToOUTKNAVE,  out-nW,  t\  a.  To  sur- 
pass in  knavery. 

OUTLANDISH,  out-laudlsh,  a.  Not  na- 
tive, foreign. 

To  OUTLAST,  out-list',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 
duration. 

OUTLAW,  ouflaw,  * .  One  excluded  fiom 
the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  a  plunderer,  a  robber, 
a  bandit. 

To  OUTLAW,  outlaw  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  benefits  and  wo  tec  t  ion  of  the  law. 

OUTLAWRY,  oitUw-r* ,  s.    A  decree  by 
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WHICH  HUV   U»U  «vuiuu  iivw  »•«#  *"'— — — — -J  w 

and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law* 
To  OUTLEAP,  out-lepe',  v.  a.    To  pass  by 

leaping,  to  start  beyond. 
OUTLEAP,  out'lepe,  * .  Sally,  flight,  escape. 
OUTLET,   outfllt,  t.   Passage  outwards, 

discharge  outwards. 
OUTLINE,  onflVne,  «.    Contour,  line  by 

which  any  figure   is  defiued ;  extremity,  a 

To  OUTLIVE,  out-lV,  ».  n.    To  live  be*- 

«ondLtojunrive. 
r """" 


OUT  OUT 
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hich  any  man  is  cut  off  from  the  community,    To  OUTSCdRN,  out-skoru<,  v.  a.    To  beat 

j  j f. — i  -f  »k-  ,^ta**',»n  nfthm  law.  down  fir  confront  by  contempt. 

To  OUTSELL,  oat-seT,  t>.  a.  To  exceed  in 
the  price  for  which  a  thing  is  sold  ;  to  gam  a 

W'buTSrilNE,  ftut-sblne',  v.  a.  To  emit 
lustre,  to  excel  in  lustre. 

To  OUTSHOOT,  out-sbootf ,  e.a.  To  exceed 
in  shootiug :  to  shoot  beyond.     ^ 

OUTSIDE,  our/side,  «.  Superficies,  sur- 
face ;  external  part ;  extreme  part,  part  re- 
mote from  the  middle;  superficial  appear- 
ance; the  utmost;  person,  external  roan, 
outer  side,  part  not  enclosed. 

To  OUTSIT,  out-slt',  t\  a.  To  sit  beyond 
the  time  of  any  thing. 

To  OUTSLEEP,  out-sleep',  r.  a.    To  sleep 

To  (?UTSPEAK,  out-speke',  c.  a.  To  speak 

something  beyond. 
To  OUTSPORT,  out-sport',  *.  o.    To  sport 

To  JuTSPREAD,  out-sprjd',  t>.  a.  To  ex- 
tend, to  diffuse. 

To  OUTSTAND,,  out-stand',  ».  «.    To  sup- 
port, to  resist ;  to  stay  beyond   the  proper 
time.    An  improper  use  of  the  word. 
OUTSTAND,  6ut-stind',  r.  a.    To  pro- 


'ona,  10  lurvire.  . 

v  JTLIVER,  oat-tiv'vur,  s.  08.    A  survivor. 

To  OUTLOOK,  out-l&ok',  v.  a.  To  face 
down,  to  browbeat. 

To  OUTLUSTRE,  out-lus'tur,  v.  o.  To  ex- 
cel hi  brightness. 

OUTLYING,  oof  l\4ng.  part.  a.  Exceeding 
others  in  lying  ;  applied  to  a  deer  that  has  got 
out  of  it*  park  ;  applied  to  places  lying  at  the 
extremities.    '  ,_       ,      .  _ 

To  OUTMEASURE,  out-mten'ure,  r.  a.  To 

exceed  in  measure.  ,  - 

To  OUTNUMBER,  6ut-nunVbur, ».  o.  To 
exceed  in  number. 

To  OUTMARCH,  out-martsh',  e.  o.  To  leave 
behind  in  the  march.  _ 

OUTMOST,  out'most,  a.  Remotest  from  the 
middle.  " 

OUTPARISU,  out'ptr-rtoh,  #.  Parish  not 
lying  within  the  wails. 

OUTPART,  oufpart,  * .    Part  remote  from 

.  the  centre  ot  roam  body. 

£o  OUTPACE,  out-pise',  «.  a.  To  outgo,  to 

leave  behind. 
•  To  OUTPOUR,  out-pocV,  r.  a.  316.     To 
emit,  to  send  forth  in  a  stream 

lb  OUTPRIZE,  ont-prke', e.  a.  To  exceed 
in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

To  OUTRAGE,  out'radje,  r.  a.  To  injure 
violently  or  contumeliously,  to  insult  roughly 
and  turaultuousiy. 

OUTRAGE,  out'radje,  «.  497.  Open  vio- 
lence, tumultuous  mischief. 

OUTRAGEOUS,  odt-ra'jQs,  a.   Violent,  fu- 
rious, exorbitant,  tumultuous,  turbulent ;  ex 
cessivc,  passing  reason  or  decency  ;  enormous, 

OUTR AG  EOUSLY,  out-ra'jos-le,  ad.  Vio- 
lently, tumultously,  furiously. 

OUTRAGEOUSNESS,  5ut-ra'jus-nes,  *. 
With  fury,  with  violence. 

To  OUTREACH,  out-rectsk',  v.  a.    To  go 

To  OUTRIDE,  out-rlde',  c.  a.    To  pass  by 

OUTRIGHT,  out-rlte',  ad.     Immediately, 

without  delay ;  completely. 
To  OUTROAR,  out-rore',  v.  a.    To  exceed 

OUTRODE,  Jit-rode'.    Pret.  and  part,  of 
Outride, 

OUTRODE,  outrode,  #.    Excursion.    Not 
used. 

To  OUTROOT,  out-roof,  r.  a.  To  extirpate, 
to  eradicate.  . 

To  OUTRUN,  out-run*,  e.  a.    To  leave  be-, 
hind  in  running  ;  to  exceed. 

To  OUTSAIL,  oat-aide',  v.  a.    To  leave  be- 
hind i*  sailing. 
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To  OUTSTAND,  ottt-stana',  r.  *.  iw  pro- 
tuberate  from  the  main  body* 

To  OUTSt  ARE,  iut-stare',  v.  a.  To  face 
down,  to  browbeat,  to  outface  "1^™?**?' 

OUTSTREET,  oufstreet,  «.  Street  in  the 
extremities  oi  a  town. 

To  OUTSTRECTH,  out-stritsh',  c.  o.  To  ex- 
tend, to  spread  out. 

To  OUTSTRIP,  out-strip',  *.  a.  407.  To 
outgo,  to  leave  behind. 

To  OUT8WEAR,  ofit-sware',  e.o.  To  over- 
power by  swearing.  a 

To  OUTTONGUE,  Jut-tung',  e.  a.  To  bear 

down  by  noife.  . 

ToOUTTALK,  out-tiwk',  t.  o.    To  over- 

ToP  OUTVAf  UE,  &ut-v4Vlu,  v.  a.   To  tran- 
scend in  price.  ,      ,  _ 
To  OUTVENOM,  out-vin'num,  t>.  a.    To> 

exceed  in  poison.  _ 

To  OUTVIE,  out-vi',  v.  a.    To  exceed,  to 

To8UOUT-VILLAIN,  out-vMfe,  v.  *.    T© 

exceed  in  villainy. 
To  OUTVOTE,  6ut-vAte',  v.  a.    To  conquer 

by  plurality  of  suffrages.  _ 

To  OUTWALK?  out-wiwk',  t.  a.    Tb  leave 

behind  in  walking.  ,^.*i  Mrf 

OUTWALL,  Jut  Vail,  s.  496.  Outward  part 

of  a  building ;  superficial  appearance. 
OUTWARD,  out'wlrd,  a.  88.     Extenia^ 

opposed  to  inward  ;  extrinsick,  advenutious  ; 

foreign,  not  intestine;    tending  to  the  ont- 

ports ;   in  theology,  carnal,  corporeal,    not 

OUTWARD,  Mfwlrd,  $.    ^rn^/°™- 
OUTWARD,  Wt'wird,  ad.  4».    Toforeigm 
parts,  as,  a  ship  outward-bound ;  to  the  ooter 

OUTWARDLY,  oufward:le,  ««•  eter- 
nally, oppwed  to  inwardly ;  in  appearance* 
not  sincerely.  ^^ 

OUTWARDS,  oufwardx,  aa\  Towardatha 
eut-parts. 
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To  OUTWATCH,  out-w6tsh',  t>.  a.    To  exr  | 
ceed  in  watching. 

To  OUTWEAR,  oat-ware',  r.  a.  To  pass  te- 
diously ;  to  wear  beyond. 

To  OUTWEED,  out-weed',  t>.  a.  To  extir- 
pate as  a  weed. 

To  OUTWEIGH,  oftt-wa',  r.  a.  To  exceed  in 
gravity  ;  to  preponderate,  to.  excel  in  value  ta 
influence. 

To  OUTWIT,  ©fit-wit',  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to 
overcome  by  stratagem. 

To  OUTWORK,  Eat-wurk',  p.  a.    To  do 

more  work. 
OUTWORK,  oit'wurk,  s.  498.  The  parts  or 

a  fortification  next  the  enemy. 
OUTWORN,  out-worn',  part.   Consumed  or 

destroyed  by  use. 
OUT  WROUGHT,  out-riwt',  part  Outdone, 

exceeded  in  efficacy. 

To  OUTWORTH,  ofit-wurta',  t>.  a.  To  ex- 
cel in  value.    Not  used. 

To  OWE,  6,  r.  a.  324.  To  be  indebted ;  to 
be  obliged  for ;  to  have  from  any  thing  as  the 
consequence  of  a  cause ;  to  possess,  to  be  the 
right  owner  of.  Obsolete  in  this  sense,  the 
word  Own  being  used  in  its  stead.  Conse- 
quential; imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

OWL,  oil,  322.         Is.  A  bird  that   flies 

OWLET,  oo/le%99.  J  about  in  the  night, 
and  catches  mice. 

OWLER,  oftl'ur,  «.  98.  One  who  carries 
contraband  goods.    Not  in  use. 

OWN,  one,  s.  324.  This  is  a  word  of  no 
other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to  the  possessive 
pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their ;  it 
u  added  generally  by  wav  of  emphasis  or  cor- 
roboration; sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  op- 
position or  contradistinction ;  domestick,  not 
foreign;  mine,  his,  or  yours ;  not  another's. 

To  OWN,  one,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge,  to 
avow  for  one's  own  ;  to  possess,  to  claim,  to 
hold  by  right;  to  avow;  to  confess,  not  to 
deny. 

OWNERSHIP,  o'nfir-ship,  s.  Property, 
rightful  possession. 

OWNER,  o'n&r,  s.  98.  One  to  whom  any 
thine  belongs. 

OX,  6ks,  s.  Plur.  Oxen.  The  general  name 
for  black  cattle  ;  a  castrated  bull. 

OXBANE,  Aks'bane,  s.    A  plant. 

OXEYE,  ftkVl,  s.    A  plant. 

OXHEAL,  oksliele,  s.    A  plant. 

OXFLY,  6ks/fli,  8.    A  kind  of  fly. 

OX  LIP,  6ks1?p,s.  The  same  with  Cowslip, 

a  vernal  flower. 
OXSTALL,  oks  still,  * .  406.    A  stand  for 

oxen.  - 

OXTONGUE,  oks'tung,  s.    A  plant. 

OXYCRATE,  6ks'e-krate, «.  A  mixture  of 
water  and  vinegar. 

OXYMEL,  6k/se-mel,  s.  A  mixture  of  vi- 
negar and  honey. 

OXYMORON,  6ks-e*mo/ran,  s.  166.  A 
rhetorical  figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification  is  added  to  any  word, 
as,  ""  c  cruel  kindness/' 

OXYRRHODINE,  dksA'o-dme, «.  149.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one 
of  vinegar  of  roses. 

OYER,  o  yfo, «.  98.    A  court  of  Oyer  and 
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Terminer  is  a  judicature 

heard  and  determined. 
OYES,  o-yls',  s.    Is  the  introduction  to  any 

proclamation  or  advertisement  given  by  the 

pubiick  criers,    it  is  thrice  repeated. 

£T  This  word,  like  several  other*,  has  been  changed 
by  tbe  vulgar  into  something  which  tfic-y  think  they 
understand.  It  Is  derived  from  the  old  French  impe- 
rative ttyes,  Hear  ye '.  bat  Is  now  universally  heard  in 
courts  of  justice  like  the  affirmative  adverb  ye*,  pre 
ceded  by  the  long  open  o.—  S«e  Asparagus  aud  LiMr 
tern* 

OYSTER,  oe'stur,  s.  08.    A  bivalve  testa- 
ceous fish. 
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OYSTERWENCH,  oe'stQr-wSnsh,     1 
OYSTERWOMAN,  oe'stor-wnm'un,  f 

A  woman  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 
OZJENA,  o-ze'na',  s.  02.    An  ulcer  in  the 

inside  of  the  nostrils,  that  gives  an  ill  smell. 
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PABULAR,  ptb'bu-lAr,  a.  Affording  ali- 
ment or  provender. 

PABULATION,  pdb-bo-la'shnn,  #.  The  net 
of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

PABULOUS,  p&b/bu-lus.  o.  314.  Alimental, 
affording  aliment* 

PACE,  pise,  s.  Step,  single  movement  in 
walking ;  gait,  manner  of  walk  *,  degree  of 
celerity  ;  step,  gradation  of  business ;  a  par- 
ticular movement  which  horses  are  taught, 
though  some  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lift- 
ing the  legs  on  the  same  side  together ;  amble. 

To  PACE,  pise,  ©.  *.  To  move  on  slowly ; 
to  move ;  used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising 
the  lees  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  PACE,  pase,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  steps ; 
to  direct  to  go. 

PACED,  paste,  a.  359.  Having  a  particular 
gait. 

PACER,  pa'sur,  s.  96.    He  that  paces. 

PACIFICATION,  p&s-se-fe-ka'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  making  peace ;  the  act  of  uppcasing  of 

Xacifving. 
CIFICATOR,  pa-s-sc-fe-ka'tor,  s.  521. 
Peacemaker. 

PACIFICATORY,  pi-slffe-ka-tur-e,a.512. 
Tending  to  make  peace. 

PACIFICK,  p&-s?ffik,  a.  509.  Peace-mak- 
ing, mild,  gentle,  appeasing.  ** 

PACIFIER,  paVsi-fl-ur,  s.  One  who  pa- 
cifies.  * 

To  PACIFY,  pis'se-ti',  v.  a.  183.  To  ap- 
pease, to  still  resentment,  to  quiet  an  angry 
person. 

PACK,  pik,  8.  A  large  bundle  of  any  thing 
tied  up  for  carriage  j  a  burden*  a  load ;  a  due 
number  of  cards  ;  a  number  of  hounds  hunt- 
ing together:  a  number  of  people  confede- 
rated in  any  bad  design  or  practice ;  any  great 
number,  as  to  quantity  and  pressure. 

To  PACK,  pik,  t>.  c.  To  bind  up  for  car- 
riage ;  to  send  in  a  hurry  ;  to  sort  the  cards 
soasihat  the  game  shall  be  taiq^uitously  se- 
cured ;  to  unite  picked  persons  in  some  had 
design* 
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To  PACK,  pak,  v.  ii.  To  tie  up  goods ;  to 
go  off  in  a  hurry  ;  to  remove  in  haste  ;  to  con- 
cert bad  measures,  to  confederate  in  ill. 

PACKCLOTH,  p*k'cl6tt,  a.  A  cloth  in 
whichgoods  are  tied  up. 

PACKER,  piklcux, «.  98.  One  who  binds 
up  bales  for  carriage. 

PACKET,  pik/klt,  #.  99.  A  small  pack,  a 
mail  of  letters. 

To  PACKET,  paVklt,  v.  a.  To  bind  up  in 
unreels. 

PACKHOR3E,  piVhorse,  *.  A  hone  of 
burden,  a  hone  employed  in  carrying  goods. 

PACKSADI)LE,p&V8a4^1,f.405.  A  sad- 
dle oil  which  burdens  are  laid. 

PACKTHREAD,pik'rAr3d,  «.  Strong  thread 
nsed  in  tying  up  parcels. 

PACT,  p&kt,  s.    A  contract,  a  bargain,  a 

covenant. 
PACTION,  pak'shun,  *,    A  bargain,  a  co- 
venant 
PACTITIOUS,  pak-tlsh'us,  $.    Sealed  by 

covenant. 
PAD,  p&d,  s.    The  road,  a  foot-path;  an 

easy-paced  horse ;  a  robber  that  infests  the 

roads  on  foot ;  a  low  soft  saddle. 
To  PAD,  p&d,  v;  a.  To  travel  gently ;  to  rob 

on  foot ;  to  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PADDER,  pfcTdftr,  s.  96.    A  robber,  a  foot 

highwayman. 
To  PADDLE,  pftdtil,  «.  n.  405.    To  row,  to 

beat  water  as  with  oars ;  to  play  in  the  water ; 

to  finger. 
PADDLE,  pad'dl,  t.    An  oar,  particularly 

that  which  is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat j 
•any  thine  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 
PADDLER,  pAd'dl-fir,  #.  98.     One  who 

paddles. 

PADDOCK,  pftcTdak,  ».  166.    A  great  frog 

or  toad . 
PADDOCK,  pad'dik, «.  A  small  enclosure 

for  deer. 

PADLOCK,  ptdlok, ».    A  lock  hung  on  a 

staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 
To  PADLOCK,  pad'lok,  c.  a.    To  fasten 

with  a  padlock. 
PA2AN,  pe'&n,  i.    A  song  of  triamph. 

ty  A  song  of  triumph  so  called  from  Its  beginning 
with  w,  an  adverb  of  rejoicing,  and  vmkv,  one  of  the 
names  of  Apollo ;  so  that  a  jura*,  or  an  ft  pea*, 
among  the  Pagans,  was  equivalent  to  oar  Aetssa. 

PAG  A  N,  pa/gin,  s.  88.   A  heathen,  one  not 

a  Christian. 

PAGAN,  pa'gitn,  a.    Heathenish. 

PAG  A  NISM,  pagan-inn,  s.    Heathenism. 

PAGE,  padje,  *.    One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a 

book ;   a  young  boy  attending  on  a  great 

per  sou. 

To  PAGE,  padje,  v.  «.  To  mark  the  pages 
of  a  hook  ;  to  attend  as  a  page.  In  this  fast 
sense  not  used. 

PAGEANT,  pid'jont,  s.  244.  A  statue  in  a 
show  |  any  show,  a  spectacle  of  entertainment. 
K?  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  aud  Entitk,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like  that  in 
pagt;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Nares,  rntlte  it  short,  as  in  pad.  That  the  first  is 
mere  analogical  isevident,asthe  accented  « issneceeded 
by  the  diphthong  ,*«,  505;  knit  that  the  last  w  more 
azf eeable  to  general  usage  I  have  not  the  taut  cUubt. 
The  Mme  reason  holili  good  for  ihe  first  a  in  pageant 
ry;  but  mage  is  itlli  more  decidedly  for  the  short  soand 
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or  the  a  In  this  word  thai)  In  pofeawf.  Mr.  Sberktan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  adopt  the 
short  sound,  and  Bnilek  alone  the  long  one.  Aboat 
forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Garrick  exhibited  a  show 
in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  it  was  aniversaJly  called  • 
Pad-JwU. 

PAGEANT,  pAd'jint,  a.    Showy,  pompous, 

ostentatious. 
To  PAGEANT,  pid'j&nt,  *.  a.    To  exhibit 

in  shows,  to  represent    "Not  used. 
PAGEANTRY,  pad'jfin-tre, «.  Pomp,  show. 

PAGINAL,  pid'je-nal,  s.     Consisting  of 

pages.    Not  used. 
PAGOD,  pa'god,  8.    An  Indian  idol ;  the 

temple  of  the  idol. 

PAID,  pade,  a.  222.  The  pret  and  part  past* 
of  Pay. 

PAIL,  pale,  *.  202.    A  wooden  yessel  in 

which  milk  or  water  is  commonly  carried. 
PAILFUL,  pide'fttl,  s.    The  quantity  that  a 

pail  will  hold. 

PAILMAIL,  pll-mil',  s.  Violent,  hoisted 
ous.  This  word  is  commonly  written  pcllmetL 
—See  MalL 

PAIN,  pine,  t.  73,  202.  Punishment  de- 
nounced ;  penalty ;  punishment ;  sensation  of 
uneasiness  ;  in  the  plural,  laboor,  work,  toil ; 
uneasiness  of  mind ;  the  throes  of  child-birthh 

PAINFUL,  pane'ful,  a.  Full  of  pain,  mi- 
serable,  beset  with  affliction  ;  giving  pain,  af- 
flictire:  difficult,  req airing  labour;  indus- 
trious, laborious. 

PAINFULLY,  pWful-1*,  od.    With  great 

pain  or  affliction  j  laboriously,  diligently. 

PAINFULNESS,  pane'fSl-nle, «.  Affliction, 
sorrow,  grief ;  industry,  laboriousnesa. 

PAINIM,  pa/nfm,  *.    In  the  old  romances, 

a  Pagan,  infidel. 
PAINIM,  pa'nfm,  «.    Pagan,  infidel. 
PAINLESS,  plnells,  a.     Without  pain, 

without  trouble. 

PAINSTAKER,  plnz'ta-kftr,  *.  Labourer, 
laborious  person. 

PAINSTAKING,  pW'ta-klng,  a.  Labo- 
rious, industrious.  * 

To  PAINT,  pant,  v.  a.  202.  To  represent  by 
delineation  and  colours ;  to  describe ;  to  co- 
lour ;  to  deck  with  artificial  colours. 

To  PAINT,  p&nt,  v.  «.  To  lay  colours  oa 
the  face. 

PAINT,  pant,  s.  Colours  representative  of 
any  thing ;  colours  laid  on  the  face. 

PAINTER,  pan'tfir,  «.  98.  One  who  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  representing  objects  by  co- 
lour!. 

PAINTING,  pan'ttng,  s.  410.  The  act  of 
representing  objects  by  delineation  and  co- 
lours, picture,  the  painted  resemblance;  co- 
lours laid  on. 

P  AINTURE,  pan'tshore, ».  461.  The  art  of 
painting. 

PAIR,  pare,  *.  202.    Two  things  .suiting  one 

another,  as,  a  parr  of  gloves  ;  a  man  and  wise  ; 

two  of  a  sort ;  a  couple,  a  brace. 
To  PAIR,  pare,  v.  n.    To  be  joined  in  pairs> 

to  couple  j  to  suit,  to  lit  as  a  counterpart 
To  PAIR,  pare,  «.  a.  To  Join  in  couples ;  to 

unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 
PALACE,  pal'las,  *.  91     A  royal  house,  a 

bouse  cmiiieirtly  splendid 


PAL  PAL 
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PALANQUIN,  pal-an-keen', «.  112.  Is  a 
kind  of  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  eastern 
countries,  that  is  supported  on  the  shoulders 
of  slaves.  *    ,    * 

PALATABLE,  pillfit-ta-bl,  a.  Gustful, 
pleasing  to  the  taste. 

PALATE,  paTl&t,  s.  91.  The  instrument  of 
taste ;  mental  relish,  intellectual  taste. 

PALAT1CK,  pdl-lit'tlk,  a.  509.  Belonging 
to  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

PALATINE,  paMa-tfo,  *.  159.  One  invested 
wkh  regal  rights  and  prerogatives  j  a  subject 
uf  a  palatinate. 

PALATINE,  pAlli-tto,  a.  Possessing  royal 
privileges. 

PALE,  pale,  «.  77,  202.  Not  ruddy,  not 
fresh  of  colour,  wan,  white  of  look ;  not  nigh- 
cultHiiedt  approaching  to  transparency ;  not 
bright*  not  shining,  faint  of  lustre,  dim. 

To  PALE,  pale,  v.  a.    To  make  pale. 

PALE,  pale,  *.  Narrow  piece  of  wood 
joiued  above  aud  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose 
grounds  ;  any  enclosure  ;  any  district  or  ter- 
ritory.—The  Pale  n  the  third  and  middle 
part  of  the  scutcheon. 

To  PALE,  pale,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  pales ; 
to  enclose,  to  encora  pass. 

PALE- EYED,  palelde,  a.  Having  eyes 
disnrarfl 

PALEFACED,  pale'faste,  a.  859.  Having 
the  Cace  watt. 

PALELY?  paie'le,  ad.  Wanly,  not  freshly, 
nvtruddily, 

PALENESS,  pale'nes,  s.  Wanness,  want  of 
colour,  want  of  freshness  -,  want  of  lustre. 

PALENDAR,  p&ll&i-dir,  «.  A  kind  of 
coasting  vessel. 

PALEOUS,  paOMm,  a.    Husky,  chaffy. 

PALETTE,  paTtit.  s.  99.  A  light  board  on 
which  a  puinter  holds  his  colours  when  he 

.    paints* 

PALFREY,  pal'fre,  or  pal'fre,  s.    A  small 
kerne  fit  for  ladies. 
fSt  I*  |ht  *Ttt  tdttfoo  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 

Mr.  S^erui *n,  W.  Johnstou,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bachanaa, 

la  the  sound  of  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ; 

bat,  upon  matui>.r  consideration,  think  Dr.  Kenrick. 

Iff*.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Baiclay,  more  analogical,  and 

aiast  therefore  give  the  third  sound  of  a  the  prefer* 

seas     fliir  Principles,  Ro.  Si. 

PALINDROME,  pal'ln-drime,  s.  A  word 
or  sentence  which  u  the  same  read  backward 
or  forward. 

PALINODE,  pallia-ode, 

PAUNODY        "f 

PALISADE 

PALISADO  _ 
elosnst  or  defence. 

To  PALISADE,  pal-le-sade',  r,  a.  To  en- 
close with  palisades. 

PALISH.  pUelsh,  a.    Somewhat  pale. 

PALL,  pall,  a.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state; 

the  mantle  of  an  archbishop;  the  covering 

thrown  over  the  dead. 
To  PALL,  pill, «.  S3.    To  cloak,  to  invest. 
To  PALL,  pill, «. «.   To  grow  rapid,  to  be- 

come  insipid. 
To  PALL,  pill,  e.  a.    To  make  insipid  or 

vapid ;   to  make  spiritless,  to  dispirit ;   to 

weaken ;  to  cloy. 
PALLET,  pallit,  s.  99.  A  small  bed,  a  mean 
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bed  ;  a  small  measure  formerly  used  by  chi- 
rurgeons. 

PALLM  ALL,  pel-mel',  *.  A  play  in  which 
the  ball  U  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an 
iron  ring.— -See  Mail. 

PALLIAMENT,  pal'le-a-mlnt,  «.  A  dress, 
a  robe. 

To  PALLIATE,  paTle-ite,  r.  a.  91.  To 
cover  with  excuse  ;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by 
favourable  representations ',  to  cure  imper- 
fectly or  temporarily,  not  radically. 

PALLIATION,  pal-le-a'shim,  *.  Extenu- 
ation, alleviation,  favourable  representation  ; 
imperfect  or  temporary,  not  radical  cure. 

PALLIATIVE,.  palle-aUIv,  a.  157.  Ex- 
tenuating, favourably  representative;  miti- 
gating, not  removing,  not  radically  curative. 

PALLIATIVE,  pal'le-a-tlv,  «.  lis.  Some- 
thing mitigating. 

PALLID,  pdl'nd,  a.  Pale,  not  high-co- 
loured. 

PALM,  pirn,  s.  40S.  A  tree,  of  which  the 
branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory  ;  vic- 
tory, triumph ;  the  inner  part  of  the  hand ; 
a  measure  of  length,  comprising  three  inches. 

To  PALM,  pirn,  v.  a.  To  conceal  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  as  jugglers;  to  impose  by 
fraud  ;  to  handle  ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

PALMER,  pamur,  *.  403.  A  pilgrim;  so 
called  because  tlicy  who  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  carried  i;alm. 

PALMETTO,  pal-mfct'to, «.  A  species  of  the 
puiin  nee  :  It  the  West  Indies  the  inhabit- 
ants thatch  their  houses  with  the  leaves. 

PALMIFEROUS,  pal-miffer-us,  a.  Bear- 
ing palms.  ,     ,  « 

PALMIPEDE,  pafme-pede,  a.  Webfooled. 

PALMISTER,  pal'mls-t&r,  s.  One  who 
deals  in  palmistry. 

PALMISTRY,  pil'mls-tre,  s.    The  cheat  of 
foretelling  fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  palm. 

PALMY,  pl'me,  a.  403.    Bearing  palm. 

PALPABILITY,  pa1-pa-b?He-te,  s.  Qua- 
lity  of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch. 

PALPABLE,  pal'pa-bl,  a.  Perceptible  by 
the  touch  ;  gross,  coarse,  easily  detected ; 
plain ;  easily  perceptible. 

PROVABLENESS,  pil'pa-bl-nes,  s.  Qua- 
lity of  being  palpable,  plainness,  grossness. 

PALPABLY,  pil'pft-ble,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perceived    by  the  touch ; 

plxPAWON)  'pdl-pa'shun,  $.    The  act  of 

To  P  a£pITATE,  pil'pe-tate,  e.  a.  To  beat 
as  the  heart,  to  flutter. 

PALPITATION,  pal-pe-ta'shftn,  s.  Beat- 
ing or  panting,  that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of 
the  heart  which  makes  it  felt. 

PALSGRAVE.  pSlz'grave,  A  count  or 
earl  who  has  the  overseeing  of  a  palace. 

PALSICAL.  pifEe-kal,  a.  84.  Afflicted 
with  the  palsy,  paraly  tick. 

PALSIED,  pil'sld,  a.  283.  Diseased  with  a 

P  A  LSY,  pal'ze,  s,  84.  A  privation  of  motion 

«r  sense  of  feeling,  or  both. 
To  PALTER,  pirtir,  v.  a.  84.    To  shift,  to 

dodge. 
PALTERER,  pil'tur-fir,  s.  98.  An  unsincere 

dealer,  a  shifter. 


PAN  PAP 
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PA  LTA1NESS,  pal'tre-nes,  ».  The  state  of 
being  paltry. 

PALTRY,  pal'tre,  a.  84.  Sorry,  despica- 
ble, mean. 

PALY,  pa'le,  a.    Pale.    Obsolete. 

PAM,  pam,  *.  The  knave  of  clubs  fai  the 
game  of  Loo. 

To  PAMPER,  pim'pur, t>.  o.  98.  To  glut,  to 
fill  with  food. 

PAMPHLET,  pim'flit,  *.  99.  A  small  book 
properly  a  book  sold  unbound. 

PAMPHLETEER,  pam -flit- tier', ».  A  ecrib- 
bler'of  small  books. 

PAN,  pan,  *.  A  vessel  broad  and  shallow ; 
the  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds  the 
powder  ;  any  thing  hollow,  as,  the  Braiit-Pan. 

PANACEA,  pin-i-se'i,  *.  An  universal 
medicine. 

PANACEA,  pin-i-se'i,  8.    An  herb. 

PANCAKE,  panltake,  «.  Thin  pudding 
baked  in  the  frying-pan. 

PAN  ADO,  pi-nk'do,  s.  Food  made  by  boil- 
ing bread  in  water. 

PANCREAS,  pang'kre-is,  «.  The  sweet- 
bread. 

PANCREATICK,  ping'kre-it'tik,a.  Con- 
tained in  the  pancreas. 

PVNCY,)    j  ,.i  (a.  A  flower,  a  kind  of 

PANSY;|PAn^i     violet. 

PANDECT,  pin'dlkt,  *.  A  treatise  that 
comprehends  the  whole  of  any  science. 

PANDEMICK,  pin-dSm'mlk,  o.  509.  Inci- 
dent to  a  whole  people. 

PANDER,  pan'dur,  s.  98.  A  pimp,  a  male 
bawd,  a  procurer. 

To  PANDER,  pan'dur,  v.  a.  To  pimp,  to  be 
subservient  to  Inst  or  passion. 

PANDERLY,  pan'dur-le, «.  Pimping,  pimp- 

Hke.  ii2 

PANDICULATION,  pan-dlk-ku-la  shun,  $. 
The  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness 
that  usually  accompany  the  cold  tits  of  an  in- 
termitting fever. 

PANE,  pane,  *.  A  square  of  $lass;  a 
piece  mixed  in  variegated  works  with  other 
pieces, 

PANEOYRICK,  pin-ne-jeVrfc,  s.  184.   An 


ulogy,  an  encomiastick  piece. 
PANEGYRIST,pin-ne-jeVrlst,».  One  that 

writes  praise,  encomiast. 
To  PANEGYRIZE,  pan'e-je-rlze,  v.  a.    To 

praise  highly. 

ty  1  have  not  fonnd  this  word  in  any  of  onr  Dic- 
tionaries, but  have  met  with  it  in  to  respectable  a 
writer,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting 
ir  here,  especially  as  it  serves  to  nil  up  a  niche  in  Ian 
eaage,  which,  I  think,  never  should  be   empty:  I  mean 
that,  wherever  there  is  a  noun   established^   there 
should  always  be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it.  The  pas- 
sage  from  which  I  have  taken  this  word  lias  so  much 
real  good  sense,  and  soch  true  genuine  humour,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  whole  paragraph, 
and  reiving  on  the  pardon  of  the  inspector  for  the  tit- 
creation.— *'  It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  lo  a»ser« 
that  morals  have  any  connexion  with  purity  of  Ian 
guage,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be  violatr.t 
through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in  the  three  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  yet  how  frequently  do  we  hear, 
from  the  dealers  In  superlatives,  of  most  admirable, 
super -excellent,  and  quite  perfect  people,  who,  to 
plain  persons,  not  bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration, 
would  ippear  mere  common  characters,  not  rising 
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above  the  level  of  mediocrity  '.  Py  ibis  negligence  in 
the  just  applicatiou  of  word*,  w*  thall  b«  as  ranch 
misled  by  these  trupe-aiid'Agare  Utiles  when  they  de- 
grade as  when  they  paneggrlie  ;  for,  to  a  plain  asrf 
sober  judgement,  a  tradesman  may  uot  be  the  most 
govd-J'o*^nothing  fellow  that  ever  existed,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  him  to  execute,  in  an  boor, 
an  order  which  required  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be 
the  most  hideous  Jright  the  uorld  avows,  though  the 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a 
month ;  nor  may  one's  yonng  friend's  father  be  a  smss- 
stcr  of  cruelty,  though  he  may  be  a  quiet  gentleman, 
who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  watering-place*,  bat 
likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay  at  home  with  him  in  the 
country."—  Hannah  More**  Strictures  on  Modem 
Femase  Education,  vol.  i  page  *l6.  If  the  usage  of 
this  word  stood  In  need  of  farther  support,  we  have  it 
from  the  best  authority.  The  author  thinks  It  snper- 
flooui  to  panegyrise  troth  j  yet,  in  favour  of  sound 
and  rational  rules,  (which  must  be  founded  m  train 
or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  ventures  to  quote  the 
Stagirlte  himself:  "  It  is  not  possible  for  a  true  opi- 
nion to  be  contrary  to  another  trae  one.*'— Jfartis's 
Philological  Inquiries. 
PANEL,  pan'nll, « .  99.    A  square  or  piece 

of  any  matter  inserted  between  other  bodies ; 

a  schedule  or  roll,  containing  the  names  of  such 

jurors  as  the  sheriff  provides  te  pass  upou  a 

trial. 
PANG,  pang,  s.     Extreme  pain,  sudden 

paroxysm  of  torment. 
To  PANG,  ping,  v.  a.    To  torment. 
P  ANICK,  pin'nk,  *.  A  sudden  and  ground- 
less* fear. 
PANICK,  pin'nlk,  a.  Feaiing  suddenly  and 

violently  without  cause. 
PANNEL,  pin'nil,  t.  99.    A  kind  of  rustick 

saddle. 
PANNICLE,  pin'ne-kl,  405. 1  *.  A  plant  of 
PAN  NICK,  pan'n?k,509.      J     the  millet 

kind. 
PANNIER,  pan'yur,  $.  US.    A  basket,  a 

wicker  vessel,  in  which  fruit  or  other  things 

are  carried  on  a  horse. 
PANOPLY,  pin'n6-ple,  *.    Complete  at- 

mour.  • 

To  PANT,  pint,  v.  ».  To  palpitate,  to  beat 
as  the  heart  in  sudden  terror,  or  after  hard  la- 
bour ;  to  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  wsuit 
of  breath  ;  to  long,  to  wish  earnestly 

PANT,  pint,  *.  Palpitation,  motion  of  the 
heart. 

PANTALOON,  pin-ti-loon',  t.  A  man's 
garment  anciently  worn  ;  a  character  in  a  pan- 
tomime. 

PANTHEON,  pin-*Ae'Bn,  «.  166.  A  tern- 
pie  of  all  the  gods. 

.PANTHER,  pin'fnur,  *.  98.  A  spotted  wild 
beast,  a  lynx,  a  pard. 

PANTILE,  pin'tlle,  «.    A  gutter  tile. 

PANTINGLY,  pin'tfng-le,  ad.  419.  With 
palpitation. 

P  ANTLER,  pinflur,  s.  98.  The  officer  in  a 
great  family,  who  keeps  the  bread. 

PANTOFLE,    pan-too'fl,    t.      A  slipper. 

French. 
PANTOMIME,  pin'to-mime,  * .  146.  One 
who  has  the  power  of  universal  rohnickry, oue 
who  expresses  his  meaning  bv  mute  action ; 
a  scene,  a  tale  exhibited  only  in  gesture  and 
dumb  show. 
PANTRY,  pin'tre,  i.    The  room  in  which 

|      provisions  are  reposited. 

1  PAP,  pip,  «.  The  nipple,  a  dug ;  food  made 
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nir  107,  not  163— tube  171,  tub;  173,  bill  175—611 299— pound  313-^tMn  466,  thu  469. 


for  infants  with  bread  boiled  in  water;  the 
pulp  of  fruit. 

PAPA,  p4-pi'»  «•  77.  A  fond  name  for 
father,  used  in  many  languages. 

PAPACY,  pa'pi-se,  t .  Popedom,  office,  dig- 
nity of  bishops  of  Rome. 

PAPAL,  pa'pll,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Pope, 
annexed  to  the  bishopries:  of  Rome. 

PAPAVEROUS,  pkpiv'vjr-rfta,  a.  Resem- 
bling poppies. 

PAPER,  pa'pfir,  ».  64,  76.  Substance  on 
which  men  write  and  print. 

PAPER,  pa'pfix,  a.  96.  Any  thing  slight  or 
thin,  made  of  paper. 

ToPAPER,pa'pur,t?.«.  To  register.  Notused. 
To  furnish  with  paper  hangings. 

PAPERMAKER,  pa'pfir-irit-kur,  s.  One 
who  makes  paper. 

PAPERMILL,  papur-mll,  s.  A  mill  in  which 
rags  are  ground  for  papeT 

PAPESCENT,  pi-peVsent,  «.  510.  Con- 
taining pap,  pulpy. 

PAPILLO,  pi-pil'yo,  1. 113.    A  butterfly, 

«  moth  of  various  colours. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  pt-pll-yo-na'sbus,  a. 

357.  Resembling  a  butterfly.  Applied  chiefly 

to  the  flowers  ofiome  plants. 
PAPILLARY,  paVpiU-re,a.  Having  emul- 

gent  vessels,  or  resemblances  of  paps. 

&  There  b  a  set  of  words  of  similar  derivation  and 
termination,  which  most  be  necessarHy  accented  in 
the  same  wsy :  these  are  Axillary,  Maxillary,  CapU- 
lary,PapiliaryJiupUlaryydrwuMary,  MammUlary, 
and  Medullary.  All  these,  except  the  last,  which  was 
not  inserted,  I  had  accented  on  the  trat  syllable  in  s 
Kbymingand  Pronouncing  Dictionary  published  thirty 
years  ago. 

TOs  accentuation  T  still  think  the  most  agreeable  to 
analogy:  and,  thauheinspector  may  Jndge  .of  the  usage, 
1  have  enjoined  the  several  different  modes  of  accen- 
tuation of  the  different  ortboepists : 

Ax'illary,        Johnston,  Kenrlck. 

Axillary,        Sheridan,  Ash.  Bailey. 

Mamillary,      Johnson,  Sheridan,  Barclay. 

MaxWlary,  Ash,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
Entick. 

Capillary,       Johnson,  Kenrlck,  Kares,  Penning. 

Capillary,  SberUlan.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Bucha- 
nan, Bailey,  Entick. 

Papillary,      Johnson,  Nares,  Barclay,  Fanning. 

PapUlary,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott,  Per. 
ry,  Buchanan,  Bailey. 

Pu'plllary,  Johnson.  Sheridan,  Kenrlck,  Ash, 
Scott,  Perry,Enuck,  Barclay,  Fan- 
ning. 

Papillary,      No  examples. 


Kares,  Bailey 
Manunillary,  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Sheridan, 

Scott,  Perry,  Bntkk. 
Ar'mtUlary,      Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  8mlth,  Fen- 

nlng. 
ArmUlary,      Ash,  Perry,Entlck,  Bailey,  Barclay. 
Medullary,      No  examples. 
Medullary,     Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrlck, 
W.  Johnstoo,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  Penning,  Entick. 
This  extract  sufiefentiy  shows  how  ancertain  usage 
Is,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles :  and 
that  these  are  on  the  side  I  have  adopted  may  be  ga- 
thered from  No.  AlsV-See  Mamillary  Md  Maxil- 


PAPILLOUS,  p4-pillns.    The  same  with 
Papillary. 

P*  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accentuation  of 
word  at  well  as  the  former :  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Barclay  place  the  accent  on  the  run  syllable  ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  D»  A»h,  ami  Mr.  Perry, 
on  the  second,  as  I  have  done. 
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PAPIST,  papist,  * .  An  appellation  given 
by  Protestants  to  one  that  adheres  to  the 
communion  of  the  Pup*  and  church  of  Rome. 

PAPISTICAL,  pa-pte'te-kal,  a.  Relating 
to  the  religion  of  those  called  Papists. 

PAPISTRY,  pa'pis-tre,  s.  A  name  given 
.  Protestants  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  C 
tholicks. 

PAPPOUS,  pappus,  a.  314.  Having  soft 
light  down  growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some 
plants,  snch  as  thistles ;  downy. 

PAPPY,  pip'pe,  a.  Soft,  succulent,  easily 
divider!. 

PAR,  p!r,  s.  77.  State  of  equality,  equiva- 
lence, equal  value. 

PARABLE,  paVri-bl, «.  81, 405.  A  simili- 
tude, a  relation  under  which  something  else  is 
figured. 

PARABOLA,  pi-raVbo-lt,  t.    One  of  the 

conick  sections. 
PARABOLICAL,  pft?-ri-b6l'le-kal, 
PARABOLICK,  par-rt-bdTlk,  509. 

Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude;  having 

the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

PARABOLICALLY^ir-rl-bdne-kil-e/id. 

Bv  way  of  parable  or  similitude  j  in  the  form 
of  a  parabola. 

PARABOUSM ,  p4-raM>o-l?«n, i.  In  Al- 
gebra, the  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved  or 
multiplied  in  the  first  terra. 

PARABOLOID,  pi-rib'bo  loid. «.  A  para- 
boliforra  curve  iu  geometry. 

PARACENTESIS,  par-l-sln-te'sis, ».  That 
operation    whereby  any  of  the  venters  are 
perforated  to  let  out  matter,  as  tapping  in  a 
tympany. 
PARACENTRICAL,  par-4-sin'tre-kal,    7 
PARACENTUICK,  par-a-sen'trlk,  J 

a.   Deviating  from  circularity. 

PARADE,  par-ride',  $.  Show,  ostentation ; 
military  order;  place  where  troops  draw  up 
to  do  duty  and  mount  guard  ;  guard,  posture 
of  defence. 

PARADIGM,  plrl-dlm,  s.  380.    Example. 
PARADISIACAL,    par-i-de-st'l-kal,     a. 

506.    Suiting  paradise,  making  paradise. 
PARADISE,  paYri-dlse,  «.    The  blissful 

regions  in  which  tlie  first  pair  were  placed 

any  place  of  felicity. 

PARADOX,  paVrl-dftlu, «.  A  tenet  con- 
trary to  received  opinion ;  an  assertion  con- 
trary to  appearance. 

PARADOXICAL,     par-i-d6k'se-kal,     a 
Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox  ;  inclined  t* 
new  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

PARADOXICALLY,  pir-a^doVsc-Ul-e, 
ad.    In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

PARADOXICALNESS,  p*r4-d6Vse  kil- 
ned, s.    State  of  betng  paradoxical. 

PARADOXOLOGY,  pdr-i-ddk-sol  lo-je,  *. 
The  use  of  paradoxes. 

PARAGOGE,  pdr-i-go'je.  «.  A  figure 
whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  as  my  deary,  for  my  dear. 

PARAGON,  partit-gdn,  s.  166.  A  model,  a 
pattern,  something  suprt'tnely  cxcctUut. 

To  PARAGON,  par'rii-gun  x.  a.  To  com- 
pare '  to  equal. 


PAR 


PAR 


tT  55ft.  Fate  tl,  dr  77,  fall  89,  fit  81— tot  9S,  ftgt  9^-phte  109,  pf*  10T— irAtoa,  more  KM, 

PARAMOUNT,  paV-a^adontr',  at.  Superior, 

having  the  highest  jurisdiction ;  as,  Lord  Pa- 
ramount, the  chief  of  the  seigniory  ;  eminent, 
of  the  highest  order. 
PARAMOUNT,  plr-i-noirf,*.  The  chief. 

PARAMOUR,  paYrA-snoor,  «.  French.  A 
lover  or  wooer  -,  a  mistress. 

PARANYMPH,  paVr*-nimf,  «.  A  bride- 
man,  eiie  who  leads  the  bride  to  bet  marriage; 
one  who  countenances  or  support*  another. 
Not  used. 

PARAPEGM,  paYi-pIm, *.  »89.  A  brazen 
table  fiied  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and 
proclamations  were  anciently  engraved ;  a 
table  of  astronomical  observations. 

PARAPEGMA,  pa>4-peYma,  $.  The  same 
as  Parapegm,  Plural,  Parapegmata. 

PARAPET,  paVri-pIt,  #.    A  wall  breast 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  pfo-r*-fe-mo'sfe,  $.  520. 

Disease  when  the  preputium  cannot  be  drawn 

over  the  glands. 
PARAPHERNALIA,  pfo-d-fSr-na'le-*;  *. 

Goods  In  the  wife's  disposal. 

PARAPHRASE,  plrrt-fraze,  $.  A  loose 
interpretation,  an  explanation  in  many  words. 

To  PARAPHRASE,  par ri-fraae, e>  a.  To 
interpret  with  laxity  of  expression,  to  trans- 
late loosely. 

PAR APHRAST,  paVri.frast,  *.    A  lax  la- 

terpreter,  one  who  explains  in  nan*  words. 
PARAPHRASTICAL,  ptr^fiis'te-lrjL  *> 

509.  I 

PARAPHRASTICK,  pfr4-fraVtlk,         J 

a.     Lax   in  interpretation,   not  literal,  not 

verbal. 

PARAPHRENIAS,  pir-a-fre-nl'tb,  a.  An 
rnnamntatioit  of  the  diaphragm. 

PARASANO,  paYA-stag,  9.     A  Pv/rsian 

measure  of  length. 

PARASITE*  paYri-slte,  a.  155.    One  that 

frequents  rich  tables,  and  trams  his  welcome 
by  flattery. 

PARASITICAL,  pir4-s?t'te-kil,  1  a.Flai- 
PARA8ITICK,  rrtr^sit'tk,  509.  J  tering, 
wheedling. 

PARASOL,  paVrd-sole,  $.  A  small  sort  of 
canopy  or  umbrella  earned  over  the  head  to 
shade  from  tto  sen. 

PARATHESIS,  pa^rtfft'e-als,  s.  A  figure  in 
grammar  where  two  or  more  substantives  are 
put  in  the  same  case,  as,  "  He  went  to  the 
eoontn  where  he  was  bom  (franee),  and  died 
there.  In  rftetorick,  a  short  hint,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  future  enlargement  In  printing,  the 
matter  contained  between  two  crotchets, 
marked  thus  [  ].    . 

To  PARBOIL,  paVboil,  e,  «.  To  half 
hoii. 

A  email  bundle ; 
eperatejy ; 
a  number  or  person*, 


PARAGRAPH,  paVrl-grif,  s.    A  distinct 

part  of  a  discourse. 
PARAGRAPHICALLY,       paW-grlffe- 

k&l-le,  ad.    By  paragraphs. 
PARALLACTICAL,     pdr-il-tfk'te-kal, 

509. 
PARALLACTICK,  paWil-llk'tlk, 

O.    Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 
PARALLAX,  paYril-laks,  *.    The  distance 

between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any 

star  viewed  from  the  earth. 
PARALLEL,  paYral-lll,  a.  Extended  in  the 

same  direction,  and   preserving  always  the 

same  distance;  having  the  same  tendency; 

continuing   the  resemblance  through  many 

particulars,  equal. 

PARALLEL,  paVrll-lil,  s.  Lines  continn* 
mg  their  coarse,  and  still  remaining  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other ;  lines  on  the 
globe  marking  the  latitude;  direction  conform- 
able to  that  of  anotlier  line;  resemblance, 
conformity  continued  through  many  particu- 
lars, comparison  made  ;  any  thing  resembling 
another. 

To  PARALLEL,  paYrftl-Ul,  v.  a.  To  place 
so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  direction  with 
another  line ;  to  keep  in  the  same  direction,  to 
level ;  to  correspond  to  ;  to  be  equal  to,  to 
resemble  through  many  particulars  ;  to  com- 
pare. 

PARALLELISM,  pa/rll-lSl-ian, «.  State 
of  being  parallel. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  p*r4-l&li-gr*m,  «. 
In  geometry,  a  right-lined  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

PARALLELOGRAMICAL,  pir-UU-b- 
grim'me-kai.  a.  509.  Having  the  proper- 
ties of  a  parallelogram. 

To  PARALOGIZE,  pft-ral'o-jlze,  v.  «.  To 
reason  sophistically. 

PARALOGISM,  pftr-rUlo-jion,  a.  A  false 

argoment. 
PARALOGY,  pfc-rallo-je,  a.  518,    False 

reasoning. 

PARALYSft,  pd-raTe-sts,  e>    A  palsy. 

To  PARALYZE.  peYt-llse,  e.  a,  To  weak- 
en, to  deprive  of  strength  as  if  strack  with  a 
palsy. 

£jT  The  very  general  nse  of  this  word*  especially 
since  tbe  French  revolotloo,  seems  to  entitle  It  to  a 
place  in  the  Dictionaries  of  oar  language ;  as  it  not 
only  more  forcibly  expresses  the  common  idea  than  to 
enervate  or  to  deaden,  bat  serves  to  all  np  those  va- 
cancies in  speech  Where  there  Is  no  verb  to  correspond 
to  a  substantive  or  adjective.  Hence  Pope's  nappy 
coinage  of  the  verb  to  unsuaUxe. — See  the  verb  to 
Panegyrtxe.—A  happier  instance  of  the  ase  of  this 
word,  and  a  better  authority  for  It,  cannot  be  given 
than  In  Hannah  More's  Strictures  oa  Education,  vol. 
I.  page  40.  where,  speaking  of  the  philosophic  and 
systematica  vlct  of  modern  infidels  on  the  Continent, 
she  says:  This  cool,  calculating,  Intellectual  wicked- 
nets,  eats  out  the  very  heart  and  cere  or  virtue,  and, 
like  a  deadly  mildew,  blights  and  shrivels  the  blooming 
promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  benumbing  touch  com- 
municates a  torpid  sluggishness,  which  paraiyxes  the 
soot.  It  descants  t>n  depravity,  and  details  its  grossest 
aets  as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  tumult 
of  tbe  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them  loose  oa  man- 
kind, by  plucking  off  the  muscle  of  present  restraint 
and  future  accountableness." 

PARALYTICAL,  p4r4-l?t'te-k*l,l«.  Pal- 
PARALYnCK,paj4-Uftlk,  509.  jeied, in- 
clined to  palsy. 


PARCEL,  paV'fi, '.  *» 
a  part  of  the  whole  taken  separately  ;  a  quart* 


ttty  or  mass 

tempt ;  any  namber  or  qosxrri'ty,  in  cowtemnt. 
To  PARCEL,  paVsIl,  v.  a.    To  divide  into 

portions  ;  to  make  up  into  a  mars. 
To  PARCH,  partsb,  r.  a.  852.    T©  tarn 

slightly  and  soperftdafly. 

To  PARCH,  partak,  t.  a.    To  be  scotched. 
PARC  HMENT,pnrtah'n>ea*^.| 
for  the  writer. 


PAR  PAR 

>ioYi67,iittitit-tto 

PARD,  pird,  Is.  The  leopard;  In 

PARDALE,  peVdale,/  poetry,  any  of  the 
•polled  beasts. 

To  PARDON,  peVd'n,  e.  a.  To  excuse  an 
offender  ;  to  forgive  a  crime  ;  to  remit  a  oe- 
nalty.— Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  dvil  denial 
or  slight  apology. 

PARDON,  pird'n, #.  170.  Forgiveness  of 
an  offender;  forgiveness  of  a  crime,  indul- 
gence ;  remission  of  penalty  ;  forgiveness  re- 
ceived ;  warrant  of  forgiveness  or  exemption 
jsom  punishment.    . 

PARDONABLE,  paY<Tn-ft-bl,  *.  509.  Ve- 
nial, excusable. 

PARDONABLRNES8,  paYd'n-ft-bl-als,  s. 

Venial  new,  susceptibility  of  pardon. 
PARDONABLY,  peVd'n4-ble,  ad.     Ve- 

niafiy,  excusably. 
PARDONER,  p&Vd'n-ur,  s.  98.    One  who 

forgives  another. 

To  PARE,  pare,  e.  a.  To  cut  off  extremities 

or  the  surface,  to  cut  away  by  Htlle  and  little, 
to  diminish. 

PAREGORICK,  plr-e-gdrfk,  a.  509.  Hav- 

Jng  the  power  in  snedicine  to  comfort,  mollify, 

and  assoage. 
PARENCHYMA,    pi-reVke-inl,    *.      A 


spongy  snbstance  ;  the  pith  of  a  plant  M    m 
PARENCHYMATOUS,   p4r-e*-kW4.tia, 

«.  St4>    Spongy,  pithy. 
PARENCHYNOUS,     pa-reVke-»is,     a. 

Spongy,  pithy. 
PARENESIS,  pa-reVe-Sni,  s.  520.     Pet. 

suasion. 

£3»  Dr.  Johnson,  In  As  foho  edition  of  Ma  Dtetson- 
ary,  places  the  accent  on-  the  peaaltlroate  syllable  «f 
toss  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Hares  on  the 
antepenultimate,  and  the  latter  make  the  t  long.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  several  words  of  a  similar  termination  for 
his  accentaatloa ;  bat  analogy  Is  clearer  for  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mr.  Hares  with  respect  to  aeceut,  and  di- 
rectly against  them  with  respect  to  qaaatlty ;  for  It  is 
net  she  long  quantity  of  the  original  that  can  resist 
lac  shortening  power  of  the  English  antepenultimate 
aetcnt  la  this  word,  any  more  than  in  DUtresis,  18pk+ 
nutria,  &c.  which  see. 

PARENT,  pa'rlnt, «.    A  father  or  mother. 
PARENTAGE,   ^ren-dutfe.  t.  90,  615. 
Extraction,  birth,  condition  with  respect  to 

parents. 

PARENTAL,  pa-rln'tal,  a.    Becoming  p*> 

.  rents,  pertaining  to  parents.  .    m 

PARENTHESIS,  ptreVfAc-eU,  j.  A  len- 
tei.ee  so  included  in  another  sentence  as  that 
.it  may  be  taken  out  without  injuring  the 
seme  of  that  which  encloses  it,  being  Com- 
monly marked  thus  (  X 

PARENTHETICAL,  par-eVtAeVe-til,  a. 
509.    Pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 

PARER,  pa'rfir, «»  98.  An  instrument  to  cut 
away  the  surface. 

PARHELION,  pfe-btyie-un,  $.  US.      A 

agock  sun. 
PARIETAL,  pa^rl'4-tej,  a.  Constituting  the 

sides  or  waits. 

FARING,  psYrtng,  *•  «♦.    That  which  is 

pared  off  ant  thing,  the  rind* 
PARISH,  piVrkh,  #.  The  particular  charge 

of  a  secular  ppest ;  a  particular  division  or 

district,  having  officers  of  its  own,  and  gene- 

rally  a  church. 

PARISH,  ptrVrsb,  «.    Beteagftnf  to  the  p*> 
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its*.  Roving  the  Care  of  the  perish, 

by  the  parish. 
PARISHIONER,  psVrfeh'6n-6r,  s.  One  that 

belongs  to  the  parish. 
PARITOR,  paVi  e-rir,  s.  166.    A  beadle,  a 

summoner  of  the  coorts  of  civH  raw. 
PARITY,  jmVreMe,  s.     Equality,  resem- 

blancr. 
PARK,  park,  *.  81.    A  piece  of  ground  en- 
dosed  and  stored  with  deer  and  other  beasts 

of  chase. 
PARKER,  pirk'&T,  s.  08.    A  park-keeper. 

PARKLEAYES,  pirklevz,  s.    An  herb. 
PARLE,  pari,  s.    Conversation,  talk,  oral 
treaty. 

To  PARLEY,  parte,  v.  n.  To  treat  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  talk,  to  discuss  any  thing 
•rally. 

PARLEY,  paVle,  s.  Oral  treaty,  talk  con- 
ference, discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

PARLIAMENT,  nlrle-inlnt,  s.  274.  The 
assembly  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  ; 
which  assembly  is  o?  all  others  the  highest, 
and  of  greatest  authority. 

PARLIAMENTARY,  par-Ie-meVtl-re,  a. 
Enacted  by  parliament,  suiting  the  parlia- 
ment, pertaining  to  parliament. 

PARLOUR,  parlor,  *.  S14.  A  room  in  mon- 
asteries, where  the  religious  meet  and  con- 
verse ;  a  room  in  bouses  on  the  first  floor, 
elegantly  furnished  for.  reception  or  enter- 
tainment. 

PARLOUS,  plrlfi*,  a.  814.  Keen,  sprightly, 
wasfftsh.'    Not  hi  use* 

PAROCHIAL,  psWk«4l,  o.  Belonging 
to  a  parish. 

PARODY,  par'ro-de.  #.  A  kind  of  writing 
in  which  the  words  of  an  author  or  Ins  thoughts 
are  taken,  and,  by  a  slight  change,  adapted 
to  some  new  purpose. 

To  PARODY,  perro-de,  e.  a.    To  copy  by 

way  of  parody. 
PARONYMOUS,  paVoWne-mu*,  o.     Re- 

sembtirsg  another  word. 
PAROLE,  p|-role',  s.    Word  giro*  at  an 

assurance. 
PARONOMASIA,   pIr-6»nA-ma'zhe-a,    s. 

455.    A  rhetorical  figure.  In  which,  by  the 

chant*  of  a  letter  of  syllable,  several  smogs 

are  alluded  to,  as,  "  They  are  /sends,  not 

•  »---»-  — 
yneiraw 

PAROQUET,  peV6»kwit,  *.  A  small  spe- 
cies of  parrot 
PAROTID,  pi-rdf tld,  a.  SOS.  Belonging  to 
the  grands  under  and  behind  the  ear* 
tT  In  this,  ami  the  following  word  l>r.  Johnson 
aces  the  accent  oa  the  ajrteeerMiltlmate  syllable,  hut 
r.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  moch  more  properly  en 
the  Maaldaate,  as  here  marked*  It  may.  however, 
be  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this 
word  Is  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  it  comes 
from  the  Latin  J\sreWs!a#)  which,  according  to  dm 
general  rale,  by  losing  a  syllable,  has  its  accent  re* 
moved  a  syllable  higher  (See  Jcodemp)  $  bat  the  suc- 
ceeding word,  Paroiit,  Is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  and 
therefore  preserves  Its  Latin  aecent  on  the  penolti- 
mate.— See  Principles,  No.  503, 6,  and  the  word  Jvw- 
nSvuDfe 

PAROUS,  pi-ro'tis,  $.  SOS.  A  tojoow  i* 
the  ttandule*  behind  and  about  the  ears. 

PAROXYSM,  parrtk-stan,  $.  ffts  A  its 
periodica]  exacerbation  of  a  disease* 


t 


PAR  PAR 

t7  M9.  Fke7S,fir77,tlll8i,fat81— m^  W,n^t96— plnel05,p?DlOT— nAl63,m&TelW, 

possession,*  sharer  in  any  thing,  an  associate 
with ;  accomplice,  associate. 

PARTER,  part'ur,  a/98.  One  that  parts  or 
separates. 

PARTERRE,  par-tare',  «.  French.  A  level 
division  of  ground 

PARTIAL,  par'ahll,  a.  81.  Inclined  ante. 
cedeutly  to  favour  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  on 
one  side  of  the  question  more  than  the  other ; 
inclined  to  favour  without  reason;  affecting 
only  one  part,  subsisting  only  in  a  part,  not 
universal.  x 

PARTIALITY.  pir-she-alle-te,  *.  642.  Un-  . 
equal  state  of  the  judgement  and  favour  of  one 
above  the  other*  .    ' 

To  PARTIALIZE,  paVshal-lze,  v.  a.  To 
make*  partial. 

PARTIALLY,  par'shil-le,  «f.  With  unjust 
favour  or  dislike ;  in  part,  not  totally. 

PARTIBILITY,  pir-te-bil'le-te, *.  Divisi- 
bility, separability. 

PARTIBLE,  paVte-bl,  a.  405  Divisible,  se- 
parable.     * 

PARTICIPABLE,  pir-tls'se-pa-bl,  a.  Such 
as  mav  be  shared  <t  partaken. 

PARTICIPANT,  par-tiB'se-pant,a.  Sharing, 
having  share  or  part. 

To  PARTICIPATE,  par-tls'se-pate,  v.  n. 
To  partake,  to  have  share ;  to  have  part  of 
more  things  than  one  ;  to  have  part  of  some- 
thing common  with  another. 

To  PARTICIPATE,  par-tls'se-pate,  r.  a. 
To  partake,  to  receive  part  of,  to  share. 

PARTICIPATION,  par-tis-se-pa'shun,  *. 
The  state  of  sharing  something  in  coinmou  ; 
the  act  or  stale  of  partaking  or  having  part  of 
something  ;  distribution,  division  into  shares. 

PARTICIPIAL,  pai -te-sip'pe-al,  a.  Having 
the  nature  of  a  participle. 

PARTICIPIALLY,  par-te-slp'pe-al-e,  ad. 
in  the  sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

PARTICIPLE,  parte-slp.pl,  *.  A  word 
partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  noon  and 
verb. 

PARTICLE,  par'te-kl.  #.  406.  Any  small 
portion  of  a  (greater  substance ;  a  word  unva- 
ried by  inflexion. 

PARTICULAR,  par-tik'6-lfir,  a.  170.'  Re- 
lating to  single  persons,  not  general ;  indivi- 
dual, one  distinct  from  others ;  noting  proper- 
ties or  things  peculiar;  attentive  to  things 
•ingle  and  distinct ;  single,  not  general ;  odd, 
having  something  that  eminently  distinguishes 
him  from  others. 

PARTICULAR,  plr-tik'u-lir,  #.   88.     A 

single  instance,  a  single  point;  individual, 
private  person ;  private  interest  \  private  cha- 
racter, single  self,  state  of  an  individual ;  a 
minute  detail  of  things  singly  enumerated} 
distinct,  not  general  recital. 

PARTICULARITY,  paMik-kft-laYe-te,  *. 
Distinct  notice  or  enumeration,  not  general 
assertion;  singleness,  individuality^  petty 
account,  private  incident ;  something  pe- 
culiar. 


PARRICIDE,  paVre-slde,*.  14».  One  who 

destroys  his  rather ;  one  who  destroys  or  in- 
vades any  to  whom  he  owes  particular  rever- 
ence ;  the  murder  of  a  father,  murder  of  one 
to  whom  reverence  is  due* 
PARRICIDAL,  par-re-shlil,  *>  a.Relat- 
PARRICIDIOUS,  pir-re-sid'yis,  f    ing  to 

parricide,  committing  parricide. 
PARROT,  partr&t,*.  166.  A  party-coloured 
bird  of  the  species  of  the  hooked  bill,  remark- 
able for  the  exact  imitation  of  the  human 
voice. 

To  PARRY,  paVre,  e.  a.  To  put  by  thrusts, 

to  fence. 
To  PARSE,  parse,  v.  a.  81.    To  resolve  a 

sentence  into  the  elements  or  parts  of  speech. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  par-se-mo'ne-us,  a.  Co- 
vetous, frugal,  sparing. 

PARSIMONIOUSLY,  par-se-mo'ne-fis-le, 

ad.    Frugally,  sparingly. 
PARSIMONIOUSNESS,  par-se-mo'ne-fo- 

nes,  t .    A  disposition  to  spare. 
PARSIMONY,  paVse-mun-e,  #.  60S,  667. 

Frugality,  covetousness,  niggardliness. 

YJ  For  tbe-0,  see  Domestick. 
PARSLEY,  pirs'le,  «.    A  plant. 
PARSNIP,  pars'nlp,  «.  99.    A  plant. 
PARSON,  paYs'n,  s.  170.    The  priest  of  a 

parish,  one  that  has  a  parochial  charge  or  cure 

of  souls;  a  clergyman;  it  is  applied  to  the 

teachers  of  the  Presbyterians. 

13*  The  o  before  n,  preceded  by  k,  p,  s,  or  t.  Is  un- 
der the  same  predicament  as  0;  ibai  is,  wbeu  the 
accent  is  not  on  it,  the  two  consonants  unite,  and  the 
vowel  is  suppressed,;  as,  beckon,  capon,  season,  mut- 
ton, 6c  pronounced  teek'n,  cap'n,  season,  mutt*n, 
he  Parson,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  o  suppressed,  and  not  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked 
U.  <ee  Principle*,  Hot.  103, 170. 

PARSONAGE,  parVn-age,  *.  90.  The  bo- 
nefice  of  a  parish. 

PART,  part,  s.  81.  Something  less  than  the 
whole,  a  portion,  a  quantity  taken  from  a 
larger  quantity:  that  which  in  division 
falls  to  each;  share;,  side,  party;  particu- 
lar office  or  character ;  character  appropriated 
in  a  play  ;  business,  duty  ;  relation  recipro- 
cal.—In  good  Part,  iu  ill  Part,  as  well  done,  as 
ill  done 5 — in  the  plural,  qualities,  powers  fa- 
culties ;  quarters,  regions,  districts. 

PART,  part,  ad.  Partly,  in  some,  measure. 
-  Not  in  use. 

To  PART,  part,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  share,  to 
distribute ;  to  separate,  to  disunite ;  to  break 
into  pieces;  to  keep  asunder;  to  separate 
combatants;  to  screen. 

To  PART,  part, «.  n.  To  be  separated ;  to 
take  farewell ;  to  hare  share ;  to  go  away,  to 
set  out— To  Part  with,  to  quit,  to  resign,  to 
lose. 

PARTABLE,  pirf 4-bI,  a.  405.  Divisible, 
such  as  may  be  parted. 

PART  AGE,  pirt'tkdje,  #.  90.  Division,  act 
of  sharing  or  parting;. 

To  PARTAKE,  par-take',  v.  n.;  pret.  I 
Partook ;  port.  pass.  Partaken.  To  have  share 
of  any  thing;  to  participate,  to  have  something 
of  the  property,  nature,  or  right ;  to  be  ad- 
mitted to,  not  to  be  excluded. 

To  PARTAKE,  par-tike',  v.  «.  To  share,  to 
have  part  in. 

PARTAKER,  par-ta'kur  «.    A  partner  in 
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To  PARTICULARIZE,  par-tfkTLfj-la-rke, 
t>.  a.  To  mention  distinctly,  to  detail,  to  show 
minutely. 

PARTICULARLY,  par-tlkTca-lur-le,  mi. 
Distinctly,  singly,  not  universally  ;  iu  an  ex- 
traordinary degree. 

PARTISAN*  partt-san,  r  624.    A  kind  of 


PAS  PAS 

d5t  Mff,  nfo  188-tfcbe  171,  tftb  17S,  biU  1T3-4&  SW-pJM  »U-*Mn  469,  »BIi  4W. 
oik.  or  Wbard  ;  »n  wlhefent  to  •  fccUon  j  I  PASQUE-FJLOWER,  pfck'flHUr,  ..     A 


the  commander  of  a  party 
KT  AU  our  orlhoepists  agree  in  accenting  tail  word 
#a Tie  first  syllable.    Mr.  Nares  says  S>r.  Joanm      _, 

has  Improperly  accented  this  word  «u  the  last;  but,  I  T    PASS,  pas,  c. 
£a  l«PthrJ3lof odlUo.  of  hb  «J*£2' «*  £       °one  place  toanol 

nno.  printed,  since  bu  death, the  accent  is  on  ute         y*  r ;, A 
.  There  is  not  the  same  uniformity  in  the  accentu- 
ation of  the  companion  to  this  word,  *™**J  «>r 
S^b i  Bar.  Naras;  Mr.  Parry.  Dr.  Alb,  W.  JobnstAi, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  Fenuing,  and  Enlkk,  accent  the 
first  syllable,  Dr.  Johnson,  la  both  editions  of  his  Die- 
tieaafy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
•Kant  the  last:  and  Dr.  Kenrlck  places  art  accent  on 
both  Brst  and  last.    The  same  diversity  appears  in  the 
accentuation  of  courtesan,  a  word  of  exactly  ibe  same 
fern;  which  Is  accented  by  Mr;  Saerlrtan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Jubnston,  Mr.  Narea,  Fennlng,  and  Entlck,  on  the 
last  syllable ;  and  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Wick,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Pennine,  on  the  first ;  and  by  Mr. 
Ferry  both  on  the  first  and  last,    The  truth  ta,  these 
three  words  are  among  those  which  admit  of  the  ae- 
cent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  and  this  has 
nrodaccd  the  diversity  we  find  ui  oar  Dictionaries, 
Se*.    The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seams  the  most 
aaveeable  to  our  analogy,  and  ought  to  be  preferred, 

PARTITION,  par-tfeh'ta,  t.  The  act  of 
dividing,  a  ftate  of  being  divided  :  division, 
separation,  distinction ;  part  divided  from  tlie 
rest,  separate  part;  that  by  which  different 
parts  are  separated ;  part  where  separation  is 

made)*  « 

To  PARTITION,  par-tish'on,  v.  a.    To  di- 

'  vide  into  distinct  parts.    Little  used. 
PARTLET,  pirflet, *.    A  name  given  to  a 
hen,  the  original  signification  being  a  raff  or 
band. 
PARTLY,  partfle,  ad.   In  some  measure,  in 

some  degree. 
PARTNER,  part'nur,  t.  98.  Partaker,8harer, 
one  who  has  part  in  any  thing ;  one  who  dances 
with  another. 
To  PARTNER,  parfnir,  r.  a.    To  join,  to 

associate  with  a  partner.    little  used. 
PARTNERSHIP,  plrVnur-shlp, «.  Joint  in- 
terest or  property  j  the  onion  of  two  or  more 
iu  the  same  trade* 
PARTOOK,  par-took/.    Pret.  of  Partake. 
PARrRIDGE,  pirtrid>,  #.  A  bird  of  game. 
PARrURIENT,  par-tu/re-Snt,  a.    About  to 

bring  forth. 
PARTURITION,  pir-tahn-rlsh'to,  #.    The 

state  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 
PARTY,  parte,  *.    A  number  of  persons 
confederated  by  similarity  of  designs  or  opi- 
nions in  opposition  to  others  ;  one  of  two  liti- 


PASQUIN,  pas'kwfo,  414.  U. 

PASQUINADE,  pas-kwk-a*V,J 


plant.  m  _     ,  ^ 

A  lam- 
poon. 
_,_».    To  go,  to  mo?e  from 

w^    another,  to  be  progressive  \  to  go, 

to  make  way ;  to  make  transition  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  to  vanish,  to  be  lost ;  to  be 
spent,  to  go  away  ;  to  be  at  an  end,  to  be 
over ;  to  be  changed  by  regular  gradation ;  to 
be  enacted,  to  gain  reception,  to  become  car- 
rent  ;  to  occur,  to  be  transacted  ;  to  determine 
finally,  to   judge  capitally  ;   to  exceed  j   to 
thrust,  to  make  a  push  in  fencing ;  to  omit ; 
to  go  through  the  alimentary  duct ;  to  be  in 
a  tolerable  state.— To  Pass  away,  to  be  lost, 
to  glide  off,  to  vanish. 
To  PASS,  pas,  v.  a.    To  go  beyond ;  to  go 
through,  as,  The  horse  passed  the  river  ;  to 
spend  time  ;  to  move  hastily  over ;  to  trans- 
fer to  another  proprietor ;  to  strain,  to  perco- 
late ;  to  tent,  to  let  Out;  to  utter  ceremo- 
niously ;  to  utter  solemnly ;  to  transmit ;  to 
put  an  end  to  j  to  surpass,  to  excel ;  to  omit, 
to  neglect ;  to  transcend,  to  transgress ;  to  ad- 
mit, to  allow ;  to  enact  a  law;  to  impose  fraud- 
ulently ;  to  practise  artfully,  to  make  succeed; 
to  send  from  one  place  to  another. — To  Pass 
away,  to  spend,  to  waste.— -To  Pass  by,  to 
excuse,  to  forgive  ;  to  neglect,  to  disregard.— 
To  Pass  over,  to  omit,  to  let  go  unregarded. 
— To  come  to  Pass,  to  be  affected. 
PASS,  pis,  s.    A  narrow  entrance,  an  ave- 
nue ;  passage,  road ;  a  permission  to  go  or 
come  any  wnere  ;  an  order  by  which  vagrants 
or  impotent  persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of 
abode ;  push,  thrust  in  fencing ;  state,  con- 
dition. 
PASSABLE,  pas'Sa-bl,  d.  405.    Possible  to 
be  passed  or  travelled  through  or  over  ;  sup- 
portable, tolerable,  allowable ;  capable  of  ad- 
mission or  reception. 
PASSADO,  pas-sa'do,  $.  A  push  or  thrust. 

See  Lumbago. 
PASSAGE,  pas'sldje, «.  90.  Act  of  passing, 
travel,  coarse,  journey  ;  road  ;  way  ;  entrance 
or  exit,  liberty  to  pass  -,  intellectual  admit- 
tance, mental  acceptance;  unsettled  state; 
incident,  transaction  ;  part  of  a  book,  single 
place  in  a  writing. 
PASSED,  past.    Pret.  and  part  of  Pass. 

—See  Principles,  No.  367. 
PASSENGER,  pas'sln-jur,  «.  99.    A  travel- 
ler, one  who  is  upon  the  road,  a  way-farer ; 
one  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling. 


cants  ;  one  concerned  in  any  affair ;  aide,  per- n-  

t^s  enSgedagainst  each  other;  cause,  side;    PASSER,  pas'sur,  s.  98.    One  who  passes, 

a  select  assembly  ;  particular  person,  a  person  |      one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  another ;  a  de-     -  *  «or„T»  „*v  _  j.  _x  v?mi  *A  .    rwi.«« 


tachment  of  soldiers. 
PARTY-COLOURED,  par'tl-kul-iur'd,  a. 

Having  diversity  of  colours. 
PARTY-MAN,  parte-man,  *.    A  factious 

person;  an  abetter  of  a  party. 
PARTY-WALL,  pir-te-wall',  *.  Wall  that 

separates  one  bouse  from  the  next. 
PARVITUDE,  paVve-tode,  t.    Littleness, 

minuteness. 
PARVITY,  piVve-te, ».    Littleness. 


P ASSIBILITY,  pas-se-bille-te, «.  Quality 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents. 
PASSIBLE,  piVse-bl,  a.  405.  Susceptive  of 
impressions  from  external  agents.  ' 

PASSIBLENESS,  pas'se-bl-nis,  a.  Qua- 
lity of  receiving  impressions  from  external 
ageuts.  • 

PASSING,  pas'slng,  part.  a.  410.  Supreme, 
■  surpassing  others,  eminent;  it  is  used  ad- 
I      verbially  to  enforce  the  meaning  of  another 


PARVITY,  par'vfc-te,  *.     Littleness.  I      word  ;  exceeding. 

PASCHAL,  pAVkal,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the  |  PASSING  BELL,  n*Vsinff-beT,  s.    The  bell 
passovert  relating  to  Easter.  I      which  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure  to  obtain 

To  PASH,  paah,  r.  a.    To  strike,  to  crush.    J.     prayers  for  tha  passing  soul ;  it  is  often  used 
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PAS  PAT 

Or  6*0.  Flte  7ft,iar  77,  till  OS,  tit  81— mi  OB,  nit  OS— pine  106,  ptn  107— no  102, move  11*4, 

PASTIME,  naVtime,  #.  8port,  amusement, 
diversion. 

PASTOR,  pas'tir,  a.  166.     A  shepherd, 
clergyman  who  haV  the  cere  of  a  flock. 

PASTORAL,  p*rt6r4l, «.  §8.  Rural,  rue- 
tick,  beseeming  shepherds,  isnitetiug  shep- 
herds ;  relating  to  the  care  of  tools. 

4  &  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

PASTORAL,  peVtnr-il,  s.  A  poem  relative 
to  the  incidents  in  a  country  life,  an  idyl,  a 
bucolick. 

PASTRY,  pa'stre,  t.  The  act  of  making 
pies ;  pies  or  baked  patte  ;  the  place  where 
pastry  is  made- 

PASTOT^COOK,pa'stre-kook,t .  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  and  seil  things  baked  hi  paste. 

PASTURABLE,  pas'tohu-ra-bl,  a.  Fit  for 
pasture. 

PASTURAGE,  pas'teho-radje,  #.  00.  The 
basinets  of  reeding  cattle  ;  lands  graaed  by 
cattle  ;  the  use  of  pasture. 

PASTURE,  puVtshure,  *.461.  Food,  the  act 
of  feeding ;  ground  on  which  cattle  feed  ; 
human  culture,  education. 

To  PASTURE,  pas'tshnre,  *.  a.  To  place  in 
a  pasture.  . 

To  PASTURE,  paVtahOre,  v.  a.  To  graze  on 
the  ground. 

PASTY,  paste,*.  515.  Apyeof  crust  raised 
without  a  dish ;  a  pye. 

P  AT,pit^L  Fit,  eonvenient,exacily  suitable. 

PAT,  pit, *.  A  light  quick  blow,a  Up;  a  small 
lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

To  PAT,  pit,  v.  a.   To  strike  lightly,  to  Up. 

P ATACOON,p«U-t4-kMa\f .  A  Spanish  com 
worth  four  shillings  and  eight  pence  English. 

To  PATCH,  patsh, ©.  a,  To  cover  with  a 
piece  sewed  on;  to  decorate  the  face  with 
small  spots  of  black  sHk  ;  to  mend  clumsily, 
to  mend  so  as  that  the  anginal  strength  or 
beauty  is  lost ;  to  make  uu  of  shreds  or  dif- 
ferent pieces. 

PATCH,  patah,  #.  Of*.  A  piece  sewed  on  to 
cover  a  hole,  a  pieee  inserted  U  mosaics;©* 
variegated  work ;  a  small  spot  ef  black  silk  pat 
on  the  free ;  a  small  particle,  a  pan*)  of  land. 

PATCHER,  v&Mh*M.  One  thai  patches, 
a  botcher.  • 

PATCHERYjpatsh'ur-e,*.  Botchery,bu»- 
glingwork.    Out  of  use,. 

PATCHWORK,pitohw4i*,s.  Workmade 
by  sewing  small  pieces  of  dimmest  colours  in- 
terchangeably together. 

PATE,  pate,  § .    The  head. 

PATED,  pa'tSd,  a.    Having  a  pate, 

PATEFACTION,pi^te-f«»hun,«.  Actor 
state  of  opening.  _m 

PATEN,  pitTin,*.  100.   A  plate.  Obsolete. 

PATENT,  paf  tint,  or  patent,  a.    Open  to 

the  perusal  of  all,  as  fetters  patent ;  seme* 

thing  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

tf  Tate  word,  when  aaaajetftive,k,by  Dr.  Bear**, 

W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  mwaeanecd  wtth  Ike  « 

U»fatliif«p«r/biUbyMr.AeTklau,Mr.ii«»U,IV. 

Ash,  Mr.  Terry,  and  Entick,  short,  as  ia  pat.  Bur, 
when  lh«  word  b  a  substantive  ft  is  pronounced  with 
um  a  short  fry  Mr.  Hares  and  all  those  ersfcpiolsts,  ex- 
cept Bochaaaa.  That  the  adjective  should  by  eouic 
be  pronounced  with  the  a  long  is  a  remnant  of  that 
analogy  which  ought  to  prevail  ia  all  words  of  this 
kind,  M4 *  but  the  aniJerauty  with  whieb  the  saMen- 
tive  is  pronounced,  with  the  «  short,  preciudes  all  uojw 
of  alteration. 


for  the  bell  which  rings  immediately  after 
death. 

PASSION,  plsh'un,  #.  Any  effect  caused 
D£  external  agency  ;  violent  commotion  of  the 
mmd ;  anger ;  seal,  ardour:  love  ;  eagerness ; 
emphatically,  the  last  suffering  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  paWun-flot}-nT,  «. 
A  plant 

PASSION-WEEK,  ptah'un-w£ek', «.  The 
week  immediately  preceding  Easter,  named  in 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

PASSIONATE;  pftsh'On-nlt,  a*  01.  Moved 
by  passion,  causing  or  expressing  great  com- 
motion of  mind ;  easily  moved  to  anger. 

PASSIONATELY,  pash'un4ftat-le,  od.  With 
passion;  with  desire,  love  or  hatred;  with 
great  commotion  of  mind,  angrily.  ' 

PASSIONATENESS,  piWfa-nat-nes,  «. 
State  of  being  subject  to  passion  ;  vehemence 
of  mind. 

PASSIVE,  paVslv,  a.  158.    Receiving  im- 

1>resstoa  from  some  external  agent ;  unresast- 
ng,  not  opposing ;  suffering,  not  acting  ;  in 

grammar,  a  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies 

passion. 
PASSIVELY,  pas'str-le,  nd.  With  a  passive 

nature. 
PAS8LVENESS,paVsfr-nes,e.    Quality  of 

receiving  impression   from  externa!  agents ; 
•  possibility,  power  of  suffering. 
PASSIVITY,  paa-siv've-te,  a.  Passiveness. 
PASSOVER,  paVo-vdjf,#.  A  feast  instituted 

among  Uie  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  time  when 

God,  smiting  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 

passed  over  the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews ; 

the  sacrifice  killed. 

PASSPORT,  pas'port,  «•     Permission  of 

egress. 
PAST,  past,  part.  a. ;  properly  paswd.— See 
Principles,  No.  567.     Not- present,  not  to 
come ;  spent,  gone  through,  undergone 


t7»,Thi«  contraetioa,  in  every  word  bat  the  prepo- 
sition, Is  a  disgrace  to  oar  orthography.  It  took  its 
rise,  la  all  probability,  from  words  ending  lost,  with 


which  k  was  rhymed,  as  that  of  Pope  :— 
"  Which  not  aloae  has  shone  oa  ages  past , 
"  Bat  lights  the  preseot,  and  shall  warm  the  faff." 
But  as  we  see  that  passest,  dru$,  and  many  others, 
spelled  In  this  manner  to  accommodate  rhymes  to  the 
eye  merely,  have  recovered  their  true  form,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  this  word  shoald  not  do  the  same. 

PAST,  past,  #.  Elllptically  used  for  passed 
lime. 

PAST,  past,  prep.  067.  Beyond  in  time ;  no 
longer  capable  of ;  beyond,  out  of  reach  of; 
beyond,  farther  than ;  above,  more  than. 

PASTE,  paste, «.  74.  Any  thing  mixed  up  so 
as  to  be  viscous  and  tenacious ;  flour  and  wa- 
ter boiled  together  so  as  to  make  a  cement;  ar- 
tificial mixture,  in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  PASTE,  paste,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  paste. 
PASTEBOARD,  pkste'bord,  $.    A  kind  of 
oaarse,  thick,  stiff  paper. 

PASTEBOARD,  psWb&rd,  a.  Made  of 
pasteboard.  • 

PASTERN,  psVtirn,  s.  00.  The  distance 
between  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coro- 
net of  a  horse ;  the  legs  of  any  animal  in 
drollery. 

PASTlL  psVtfi,  #.  A  roil  of  paste;  a  kind 
of  pencil. 


PAl\  PAT 

nor  167,  nftt  lGS—tofce  171,  tlb  Wl,  bill  ITO-tt  tOO—pl  fad  SlS—tain  466,  this  469. 

PATENT,  paYtint,  #.    A  writ  conferring 

some  exclusive  right  or  privilege. — See  the 

adjective  Patent. 
PATENTEE,  pitmen-tee',  #.   One  who  has 

a  patent. 
PATERNAL,  pt-teVnli,  a.  88.    Fatherly, 

having  the  relation  of  a  father;  hereditary, 

received  in  succession  from  one's  father. 
PATERNITY.  pi-teYne-te,  *.    Fathership, 

the  relation  of  a  father. 
PATH,  pirA, «.  78, 467.  Way,  road,  track. 

PATHETICAL,  pl-rteVte-kal,  In.  Affect- 
PATHETIC K,  pA-faeVtlk,  509.  J    ing  the 

passions,  passionate,  moving. 
PATHETICALLY,  pi-tASt'te-kal-^  ad.  la 

such  a  manner  as  may  strike  the  passions. 
PATHETIC ALNES8,  p4-<*€t't£-kil-o&,  a. 

Quality  of  beiug  pathetiek,  quality  of  snoring 

the  passions.     ^ 
PATHLESS,  plea'les,  a.    Untrodden,  not 

marked  with  paths. 
PATHOGNOMONICK^-^^ao-m^nlk, 

a.  509.   Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are  insepa- 
rable, designing  the  essence  or  real  natese  of 

the  disease ;  not  symptomatica* 

£3*  Mr.  Sheridan  hat  suppressed  tbeg  fa  (his  word 
as  la  gnomon,  without  coaslderiag  that,  when  a  sylla- 
ble precedes,  the  g  unites  with  ft,  and  is  to  be  pro. 
•oenced.  Tbas  this  letter  b  mate  ie  sign,  but  pro- 
nounced in  signify.  The  same  may  be  observed  el 
resign  and  resignation,  tedtgfs  and  indignity t  ate* 

PATHOLOGICAL,  pa*a-o-lod'je-ka\  a. 
Relating  to  the  tokens  or  discoverable  effects 
of  a  distemper. 

PATHOLOGIST,  pi-f/sollo-jfo,  #.  Oae 
who  treats  of  pathology. 

PATHOLOGY,  p*^Wlo-je,#.  618.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  toe  distem- 
pers, with  their  differences,  causes,  and  effects, 
incident  to  the  human  body. 

PATHWAY,  partway.  A  road,  strictis;  a 
narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

PATIBULARY,  pa-*ib  bu-li-r^,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  gallows. 

PATIENCE,  paibiaae,  «  The  power  ef 
suffering,  endurance,  the  power  of  eapeeting 
long  without  rage  or  discontent,  the  power  of 
supporting  injuries  without  revenge;  suffer- 
ance, permission ;  aa  herb. 

PATIENT,  pa'shiat,  a.  46S.  Haying  the 
Quality  of  enduring  ;  calm  under  pain  or  af- 
fliction; not  revengeful  against  injuries,  not 
easily  provoked ;  not  hasty,  not  viciously 
eager  or  impetuous. 

PATIENT,  pa'shent,  #.  That  which  receives 
impressions  from  external  agents;  a  person 
diseased. 

PATIENTLY,  pa'ahint-le,  <td.  Without  rage 
under  pain  or  affliction;  without  vicious  im- 
petuosity. 

PATINE,p4ftin,#.140.The  cover  of  a  ohalice 

PATLY,  pit'le,  ad.    Commodiously,  fitly. 

PATRIARCH,  pa'tre-irk, «.  534,  S5S.  One 
who  governs  by  paternal  right,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  a  family  ;  a  bishop  superior  to  arch- 
bishops. 

PATRIARCHAL,  pa-tre-aVkal,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  patriarchs,  such  as  was  possessed  or 
enjoyed  by  patriarchs  ;  belonging  to  hierar- 
chical patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHATE,  pa-tre-1lr/klt,  91. 1 

PATRIARCHSHIP,  pa'tre-lrk-shlp,  J  *' 
A  bishoprick  superior  to  archbishopricki. 
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PATRIARCHY,  pa'tYe-lr-ke,  J.  50*.  Juris- 
diction  of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 

PATRICIAN,  pk-tr»Voa,  a.  Seuatorical, 
noble,  not  plebeian. 

PATRICIAN,  pa-trkh'fin,  #.  A  nobleman 
among  the  Romans. 

PATRIMONIAL,  pAt-tre-mo'ne-ll,  a.  Pos- 
sessed by  inberitanoe. 

PATRIMONY,  pit/tre-mon-ne,  «.  An  estate 

possessed  by  inheritance. 

t?  For  the  o,  see  Domestic*. 
PATRIOT,  pa'tre-ut.  s.  505,5*4.  One  whose 

ruling  passion  is  the  love*  of  his  country. 
PATRIOTISM,  pa'tie-fit-km,  #.  166.  Love 

of  one's  country,  seal  for  one's  country 

PATROL,  oft-trole',  #.  The  act  of  going 
the  rounds  in  a  garrison  to  observe  that  orders 
are  kept;  those  that  go  the  rounds. 

fy  All  our  ortaoeputs  give  this  word,  both  as  noun 
and  verb,  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  except  Mr. 
Veres,  who  wishes  to  reduce  It  to  the  aceentnal  dis- 
traction so  often  observed,  409.  Johnson's  folio  edi- 
tion has  the  accent  of  both  words  on  the  Irst,  bat  the 
qaarto  accents  both  oa  the  last ;  and  this  accentuation, 
it  is  certain,  is  tan  most  received  among  the  polite 
world. 

To  PATROL,  pi-trole',  e.  n.  To  go  the 
rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

PATRON,  pa'tr&n,  * .  166.  One  who  coun- 
tenances, supports,  or  protects ;  a  guardian 
saint-  advocate,  defender,  vindicator ;  one  who 
has  donation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

PATRONAGE,  paYtrfin-1dje,#.  90.  Support, 
protection ;  guardianship  of  saints ;  donation 
of  a  benefice,  right  of  conferring  a  benefice. 

ty  That  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  short,  ami 
that  of  patron  long,  Is  owing  to  the  inortening  power 
ef  the  antepenultimate  accent,  eoS. 

PATRONAL,  pfc'f6«nal.  a.  Protecting,  sup- 
porting, guarding,  defending. 
\5  Tbi»  word,  like  Matronal,  has  a  diversity  of 
prannaeiatlea  in  oar  Dictionaries,  which  snows  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  principles  In  order  to  fe  us 
true  sonnd.  Beebanaa  places  the  ascent  an  Mm:  Hast 
syllable ;  bat  whether  he  makes  the  o  long  or  short 
caauot  be  known.  Dr.  Ash  places  nV  accent  ou  the 
same  syllable ;  andihoaffh  he  makes  the  a  in  Matron- 
al short,  yet  he  makes  rise  aame  letter  ia  this  word 
mag  ea  in  Patron.  Barclay  and  Fanning  lay  the  »tre«s 
a  port  he  Bret  of  Matronal  and  on  the  second  of  Patron- 
at:  Perry  and  Entick  place  the  accent  on  the  finst  of 
both  these  words,  boi  make  the  a  in  Matronal  long, 
and  the  same  letter  in  Patronal  short.  Bailey  accents 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word. 

PATRONESS,  paHr&i-ea,  #.  A  female  that 
defends,  countenances,  or  supports ;  a  female 
guardian  saint. 

%J  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  of  the 
mimpeualtimate  accent  In  Patronage,  Patronise,  Sic. 
but  canaot,  as  Mr.  Sneridaa,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Kenrlck,  and  Mr.  Perry,  have  done,  allow  U  that 
power  in  Patroness,  becaose  the  feminine  termina- 
tion ess  is  as  much  a  subjunctive  of  oar  own  as  the 
participial  terminations  tng  or  erf,  or  the  phiral  num- 
ber, and  therefore  never  oaght  to  alter  the  accent  or 
qaaatlty  of  the  original  word.— Are  Principles,  Nos. 
586.499 

To  PATRONISE,  paVtro-nlze,  r.  a.  SOS. 
To  protect,  to  support,  to  defend*  to  coun- 
tenance. 

PATRON YMICR,  plt-trA-nlm'mlk,  e.  609, 
bSO  Expressing  the  name  of  the  father  or 
ancestor. 

PATTEN  of  a  Pillar,  pat'tin,  *.  90.  Its  base. 

PATTEN,  pAt'tln,  t.  00.    A  whoe  of  wood 
with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common 
I     shoe  by  women. 


PAY  .  PEA 

t7  590.  Fate  7»,tfr  77,  fill 83  At  81— mi 93,  met  96— pme  105 ,  pin  lOT—no  102, mire  164, 


PATTENMAKER,  p4t'tm-ma.kur,  #.    He 

that  makes  pattens. 
To  PATTER,  piftur,  v.  n.  98,    To  make  a 
noise  like  the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or 
like  the  beating  of  hail. 

PATTERN,  p&t'turo, «.  The  original  pro- 
posed to  imitation,  the  archetype,  that  which 
is  to  be  copied;  a  s|)eciraen,  a  part  shown  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest ;  an  instance,  an  exam- 
ple ;  any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct  the 
cutting  of  cloth. 

PAUCILOQUY,  piw-sll'A-kwe,  a.  518.  A 
short  speech,  speaking  little. 

PAUCITY,  piw'se-te,  *.    Fewness,  small. 

ness  of  number ;  sraallness  of  quantity. 
To  PAVE,  pave,  v.  a.    To  lay  with  brick 

or  stone,  to  floor  with  stone ;  to  make  a  pas- 
sage easy. 
PAVEMENT,   pave'mint,  a.     Stones   or 

bricks  laid  on  the  ground,  stone  floor. 
PAVER,  pa'vfcr,  9§.        )*.  One  who  lays 
PAVIER,  pave'ytr,  113.  J  with  stones.  This 

word  is  more  frequently,  hot,  perhaps,  less 

properly,  written  Pavimtr. 
PAVILION,  pa-vil'yun,  ,.  m.     A  tent,  a 

temporary  or  moveable  house. 
To  PAVILION,  pi-v?l>fin,  e.  a.  lb  furnish 

with  tents ;  to  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 
PAUNCH,  pansh,  s.  214.    The  belly,  the 

region  of  the  guts. 
To  PAUNCH,  pansh,  r.  a.  To  pierce  or  rip 

the  belly,  to  exenterate. 
PAUPER,  pawpur,  «.  98.  A  poor  person, 

PAUSE,  pawz?  «.  213.    A  stop,  a  place  or 

time  of  intermission ;  suspense,  doubt ;  break, 

paragraph ;  apparent  separation  of  the  parts 

of  a  discourse ;  place  of  suspending  the  voice 

marked  in  writing ;  a  stop  or  intermission  in 

musick. 
To  PAUSE,  pawz,  v.  *,  213.    To  wait,  to 

stop,  not  to  proceed,  to  forbear  for  a  time  ;  to 

deliberate  ;  to  be  intermitted. 
PA  USER,  paw  zfir,  a.  98.    He  who  pauses, 

he  who  deliberates. 
PAW,  paw,  s.  219.    The  foot  of  a  beast  of 

prey ;  hand,  ludicrously. 
To  PAW,  paw,  e.  ».   To  draw  the  fore  foot 

along  the  ground,  a  mark  of  impatience  in  a 

horse. 
To  PAW,  paw.  o.  a.   To  strike  with  the  fore 

foot ;  to  handle  roughly. 
PAWED,  pawM,  a.  869.     Having  paws; 

broad-footed. 
To  PAWN,  pawn,  t>.  a.    To  pledge,  to  give 

in  pledge. 

PAWN,  pawn,  s.  Something  given  in  pledge 
as  a  security  for  money  borrowed  on  a  pro- 
mise made ;  the  state  of  being  pledged;  a 
common  man  at  chess. 

PAWNBROKER,  pawn'bro-kur,  «.  One 
who  lends  money  upon  pledge. 

To  PAY,  pa,  v.  a.  220.  To  discharge  a 
debt ;  to  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is 
due  with  his  money;  to  atone,  to  make  amends 
by  suffering ;  to  Seat ;  to  reward,  to  recom- 
pense ;  to  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing 
nought. 

PAY,  pi,  9.  Wages,  hire,  money  given  in 
return  for  service. 

PAYABLE,  pl'i-bl,  a.  405.  Due,  to  be  paid ; 
such  at  there  is  power  to  pay. 
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PAYDAY,  pa'dk,*.  Day  on  which  debts  are 

to  be  discharged  or  wages  paid. 
PAYER,  pa'ur,  $.  98.    One  that  pays. 

PAYMASTER,  pa'mas-tur, a.    One  who  fa 

to  pay,  one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  are 

received. 
PAYMENT,  pa'mlnt,  a.  The  act  of  paying ; 

the  discharge  of  a  debt  or  promise ;  a  reward ; 

chastisement,  sound  beating. 

PEA,  pe,  t.  227.    A  well-known  kind  of 

pulse.  » 

£3*  When  the  plural  of  this  word  signifies  merely 
number,  it  is  formed  by  adding  J,  as,  "  They  are  a* 
like  as  two  peas."  When  quantity  is  implied  c  is 
added  to  *,  as;  **  A  bnahel  of  pease."  'lite  pronun- 
ciation, In  both  cases,  is  exactly  the  same;  thai  i»,  as 
if  written  pete. 

PEACE,  pise,  #.227.  Respite  from  war; 
quiet  from  suits  or  disturbances;  rest  from 
any  commotion ;  reconciliation  of  differences  ; 
a  state  not  hostile;  rest,  freedom  from  terror, 
heavenly  rest;  silence,  suppression  of  the 
thoughts. 

PEACE,  peso,  inter}*  A  word  commanding 
silence. 

PEACE-OFFERING,  pese-ftPfor-rog,  a. 
Among  the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to 
God  tor  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a 
crime  or  offence. 

PEACEABLE,  pese'aVbl,  a.  405.  Free  from 
war,  free  from  tumult;  quiet,  undisturbed; 
not  quarrelsome,  not  turbulent. 

PEACEABLENESS,peset-bl-neV.  Quiet- 
ness, disposition  to  peace. 

PEACEABLY,  pese'4-ble,  ad.  Without  war, 
without  tumult ;  without  disturbance 

PEACEFUL,  pese'fuU,  a.  Quiet,  not  in  war; 
pacifick,  mild ;  uudtsturbed,  still,  secure 

PEACEFULLY,  pese'ful-le,  ad.  Quietly, 
without  disturbance ;  mildly,  gently. 

PEACEFULNESS,  peee'ffil-nes,  s.  Quiet, 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

PEACEMAKER,  pese'ma-knr,  «.  One  who 
reconciles  differences. 

PEACEPARTED,  pese<par-t4d,  a.  Die- 
missed  from  the  world  in  peace. 

PEACH,  petsh,  s.  227.  A  fruit-tree;  the 
fruit. 

To  PEACH,  petsh,  e.  n.  352.  Corrupted 
from  Impeach  ;  to  accuse  of  some  crime. 

PEACH-COLOURED,  petsh'kul-luVd,  *. 
Of  a  colour  like  a  peach. 

PEACHICK,  pe'tshlk,  t.  The  chicken  of  a 
peacock. 

PEACOCK,  pelcftk,  s.  A  fowl  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of 
hit  tail. 

PEAHEN,  peliin,  #.  The  female  of  a  pea- 
cock.—See  Mankind. 

PEAK,  peke,  s.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  emi- 
nence ;  any  thing  accuminuted ;  the  rising 
forepart  of  a  head-dress. 

To  PEAK,  peke,  v.  n.    To  look  sickly. 

PEAL,  pele,  s.  227.     A  succession  of  lond 

sounds,  as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon- 
To  PEAL,  pele,  v.  n.  To  play  solemnly  and 
loud. 

To  PEAL,  pele,  v.  a.    To  assail  with  noise. 

PEAR,  pare,  s.  73, 240.  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  fruit-tw  ^he  fruit. 
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PEARL,  plrl,  4. 2S4.    A  gem  generated  in 

the  body  of  a  testaceous  fish ;   a  speck  on 
the  eye, 

PEARLED,  p&rl'd,  a.  859.    Adorned  or  set 

with  pearls. 
PEARLEYED,  perllde,a.  Having  a  speck 

Sn  the  eye. 
PEARLGRASS,  p&rl'gris,  1 
PEARLPLANT,  perl'pl4nt,>  Plants. 
PEARLWORT,  plrl'wurt,  ) 

PEARLY,  perl'l,  a.  Abounding  with  pearls, 
containing  pearls,  resembling  pearls. 

PEARMAIN,  pare-mane',  *.    An  apple. 

PEARTREE,  pare'tree,  *.    The  tree  that 

■  bears  pears. 

PEASANT,  peVzInt,  $.  88, 284.  A  hind, 
one  whose  business  i»  rural  I  a  Hour. 

PEASANTRY,  peVzant-ie,  ».  Peasants, 
ru sticks,  country  people. 

PEASCOD,  peVkftd,  515.7     s.  The  husk 
PEA8HELL,  pe'shel,        )  that    contains 

peas. 
PEASE,  peze,  a.   Food  of  pease. — See  Pea. 

PEAT,  pete,  s.  A  species  of  turf  used  for 
fire. 

PEBBLE,  plb'bl,  404.  1 «.  A  stone 

PEBBLESTONE,  p£tf>l-stone,  /  distinct 
from  Ainu,  being  not  in  layers,  but  one  ho- 
mogeneous mass ;  a  round  bard  stone,  rather 
smooth  on  the  surface  ;  a  sort  of  bastard  gem. 

PEBBLE-CRYSTAL,  peVbl-kris'tal,  *. 
Crystal  in  form  of  nodules. 

PEBBLED,  peVbl'd.  a.  850.  Sprinkling  or 
abounding  with  pebbles. 

PEBBLY,  plVble,*.    Full  of  pebbles. 

PECCABILITY,  plk-k4-bll'e-t*,  *.  State  of 

being  subject  to  sin. 
PECCABLE,  peVkl-bl,  a.  405.    Incident 

to  sin. 

PECCADILLO,  plk-ki-diHo,  s.  A  petty 
faulty  a  slight  crime ;  a  venial  offence. 

PECCANCY,  neVkan-se,  #.   Bad  quality. 

PECCANT,  peVkant,  a.  88.  Guilty,  crimi- 
nal; ill-disposed,  offensive  to  the  body; 
wrong,  deficient,  unformal. 

PECK,  p£k, «.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ; 
proverbially,  in  low  language,  a  great  deal. 

To  PECK  plk,  e.  a/  To  strike  with  the 
beak  as  a  bird;  to  pick  up  food  with  the 
beak ;  to  strike  with  any  pointed  instrument 
—To  Peck  at,  to  be  continually  finding  fault 
with. 

PECKER,  pek'kur, «.  98.    One  that  pecks; 

a  kind  of  bird,  as  the  wood-pecker* 
PECKLED,  peVkl'd,a.  859.  Spotted,  varied 

with  spots. 

PECTORAL,  plk'tur-al,  a.  557.  Belonging 
to  the  breast ;  suited  to  strengthen  the  breast 
and  stomach. 
fy  For  the  »,  see  Domutick. 
PECTORAL,  p&'tur-al,  «.  88.    A  breast- 
plate; a  medicine  proper  to  strengthen  the 
breast  and  stomach. 
To  PECULATE,  peVku-late,  v.  a.    To  rob 
or  defraud  the  publick. 

&  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word,  as  »  verb, 
is  not  in  any  of  oar  Dictionaries :  nor  do  the  substan- 
tives seem  to  have  been  in  general  ase,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
produces  no  authorities  for  them. 
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PECULATION,  plk'kn-la'shun, «.  Robbery 
.of  the  publick,  theft  of  publick  monev. 

PECULATOR,  peVku-la-tfir,  s.  521.  Rob- 
ber of  the  publick. 

PECULIAR,  pe-ko/le-or,a.  88.  Appropriate, 
belonging  to  any  one  with  exclusion  of  others ; 
particular,  single. 

PECULIARITY,  pe-ko-le-aVe-ti,  #.  Par- 
ticularity, something  found  onlv  in  one. 

PECULIARLY,  pSknle-nr-fl,  ad.  Par- 
ticularly, singly  j  in  a  manner  not  common  to 
others* 

PECUNIARY,  pf  kn'ne-nr-e,  o.    Relating 

to  money,  consisting  of  money. 
PEDAGOGUE,  pM'da-gdg,5. 838.  One  who 

teaches  boys,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedant. 
PEDAL,  pe?dal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  foot. 
PEDALS,  ped'dils,  or  peVdals, «.  The  large 
•  pipes  of  an  organ. 

ty  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Fares  and  Entice, 
who  aitopt  the  first  pronunciation,  have  the  best  usage 
on  their  sides;  bat  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  adopted  the  last, 
are  more  analogical  .—See  Principles,  No.  MS. 

PEDANEOUS,  pe-da'ne-iifl,  a.  Going  on 
foot 

PEDANT,  petl'dlnt,  *.  88.  A  schoolmaster ; 
a  man  vain  of  low  knowledge. 

PEDANTIC*,  pe-dan'tik,        \    a.  Awk- 

PED ANTIC ALjpe-dante-kil, fwardly  os- 
tentations of  learning. 

PEDANTICALLY,  p£-din'te-kaU,  ad. 
With  awkward  ostentation  of  learning. 

PEDANTRY,  ped'din-tre,  s.  Awkward  os. 
tentation  of  needless  learning. 

To  PEDDLE,  peM'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  be  busy 
about  trifles. 

PEDESTAL,  pld'dSs-tal,  f .  The  lower  mem- 
ber of  a  pillar,  the  basis  of  a  statue. 

PEDESTRIOUS,  pe-deVtre-fls,  a.  Not 
winged,  going  on  foot. 

PEDICLE,  ped'de-kl, «.  405.  The  footstalk, 
that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to  the  tree. 

PEDICULAR,  pe-diklLO-lar,  a.  Having  the 
phthyriasis  or  lousy  distemper. 

PEDIGREE,  p&ftle-gre,  *.  Genealogy, 
lineage,  account  of  descent. 

PEDIMENT,  p&Tde-m&it,  s.  In  architec- 
ture, an  ornament  that  crowns  ordonnauces, 
finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as 
a  decoration  over  gates. 

PEDLER,p!dlur,  s.  properly  Peddler.  One 
who  travels  the  country  with  small  commodi- 
ties, contracted  from  petty  dealer. 
ty  There  la  the  same  Impropriety  in  spelling  this 

word  with  one  d  only  as  there  wonld  be  in  spelling 

MaddUr  and  fiddler  in  the  same  manner.— For  the 

reasons,  see  Codle. 

PEDLERY,  pidl&r-l,  a.  08.  Wares  sold 
by  peddlers,     „ 

PEDDLING,  pld'dl-fag,  a.  410.  Petty  deal- 
ing, such  as  peddlers  have. 
XJ  The  spelling  of  this  word  might  have  informed 

Dr,  Johnson  of  the  true  spelling  of  Pedler. 

PEDOBAPTISM,  pta-do-bap'tfem,  *.    In- 

fant  baptism. 

ty  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  several 
of  oar  orthoeplsts  in  making  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short.  I  am  authorised  by  the  shortening  power 
of  the  secondary  accent.  590,  notwithstanding;  the 
diphthong  in  the  original,  which  has  no  more  innav 
ence  in  this  word  than  In  Qmtartm,  meonomtek,  and  a 
thousand  ethers. 
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PEDOBAPTIST,  pfc^rjaVtfat,  a>  On* 
that  holds  orpractiset  iufaut  baptism. 

To  PEEL,  peel,  v.  a,  846.  To  denetticafte,  4* 
flay ;  to  plunder.  According  to  analogy  thii 
should  be  written  PiM.  * 

PEEL,  peel,  s.  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any 

thing. 

PEEL,  peel.  #.  A  broad  thin  board  with  a 
long  handle,  used  by  bikers  to  put  their 
bread  in  and  take  it  out  of  the  oven. 

PEELER,  peel'ur,  t .  96.  One  who  strips  or 
flays ;  a  plunderer. 

To  PEEP,  peep,  «. a.  346.  To  sake  Ike 
lirst  appearance ;  to  look  sjyly#  closely,  or  cu- 
riously* 

PEEP,  peep  s.  First  appearance,  as,  at  the 
Peep  and  first  break  ofday ;  a  sjy  look* 

PEEPER,  peep'nr,  s.  98.  A  young  chicken 
just  breaking  the  shell ;  one  that  peeps. 

PEEPHOLE,  peephole,  \T  ».  Hole 

PEEPINGHOLE,  pe^lagJAaJ  through 
which  one  may  l*ok  without  being  discovered. 

PEER,  peer,  s.  M6.  EqamL  ane  of  the  same 
rank ;  one  equal  in    excellence   or   endow- 


;  cotapaatoa,* 
ER,  Peer,  v.  n, 
a?.    iV  oome  J» 


By  contraction  from 
just  in  eight,  to  look  nar- 


To  PEER 

e^LmMS^9SVi 

rowly,  to  peep 

PEERAGE,  pee/idfe  *.  9*.  The  dignity  of 

a  peer ;  fhe  aawyaf  peeis. 
PEERPOM,  peerUum, «,  lift*.    Peerage. 

PEERESS,  peer*!*,*,  The  lady  of  a  peer,  a 
*  woman  ennobled. 

PEERLESS,  peerleA,*  Uneqnalled,  hav- 
ing no  peer. 

PEERLESS  NESS,  peerlSe-nJa,  a,  TJnhrer- 
sal  superiority. 

PEEVISH,  ©ei'vlsh,  a.  24o\  Petulant, 
waspish,  easily  ojfaneed,  smtahie,  hare  to 
please. 

PEEVISHLY,  p&Man-l^  ad.  Aagiily, 
querulously,  morosely. 

PEEVISHNESS,  p&'vlsh-neJ,  «.  Irasci- 
bility ;  querulousiien,  fretfuluess  ;  perverse- 
ness. 

PEG,  pig,*.  A  jriece  of  wood  driren  into 
a  hole ;  the  pins  of  an  instrument  In  which 
the  strings  are  strained. — To  take  a  Pes  low- 
er,  to  depress,  to  sink;— 4be  nickname  or  Max- 
garet. 

To  PEG,  peg,  v.  a.   To  fasten  with  a  peg. 
PELF,  pelf,  s.    Money,  riches  in  an  odious 
sense. 

PELICAN,  pillA-Jdk  «*  88.  There  areftwo 
•arts  of  Pelicans;  -one  lines  apoa  Ash,  she 
other  keep*  in  4eeerts,  and  feeds  apoa  ser- 
pents ;  the  Pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its 
young  to  euck  blood  from  its  ibreast 

PELLET,  pll'llt,  s .  99.  A  little  baH ;  a  bul- 
let, a  ball. 

PELLETED,  pelllt-tid.  a.  Consisting  of 
bullets. 

PELLICLE,  p&We-kl,  s.  495.  AAinahin; 
it  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  gathers 
upon  liquors  impregnated  with  saH  or  other 
substance,  and  evaporated  by  heat 

PJ^UTORY,  pMe-tor4,s.  613,557.   An 


PELI^p&l*,*,  Clerk  tf/ the  Pells,  an  of- 
ficer helongiafc  to  the  Exchequer,  who  enters 
every  Teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll  catted 
Peliis  acceptorain,  the  roll  of  Receipts. 

PELLUCID,  pel-H'sfd, a.  dear,  transpa- 
rent, not  opake,  not  dark. 

PELLUCIBfW, p£l-Ui-sfdv€4e,  Is.  Trana- 

PELLUCIDNESS^pll-ltVsld-nlsJ  parency, 
clearness,  not  opacity. 

PELT,  p&t,  t.  Stdn,  hide ;  tiM<auany  af  a 
hawk  all  torn. 

PELraQMGEE,pe«ViDutifrgfr,«.  A  dealer 
in  raw  hides. 

To  PELT,  pelt, «.  a.  To  strike  vfch  aeacv 
thing  thrown  ;  to  tusow,  to  east 

PELTING,p3lt1ng,  a.  This  word  ie  Shakes- 
peare sigraJmoaUry,  pitiful.    Obsolete* 

PELVIS,  pel  Via,  a.  The  lower  part  of  the 
belly. 

PEN,  pen,  *  An  instrument  of  writing ; 
leather ;  wing ;  a  small  enclosure,  a  coop. 

To  PEN,  pin,  v.  a.  To  coop,  to  shut  apt 
to  incage,  to  imprison  in  a  narrow  place  ;  to 
write. 

PENAL,  pe'nll,  a.  88.  Denouncing  punish.* 
metit,  enacting  punishment ;  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  punishment,  vindictive.  . 

PENALTY, pen'nal-te,      \s.  Punisnufietit, 

PENALITY,  pe-na11e-te,  J  censere,  judi- 
cial infliction;  forfeiture  epon  nou-perlorm- 
ance. 

PENANCE,  pen'nlnse.s.  Infliction  jeithep 
publick  or  private,  Buffeted  as  an  expression 
of  repentance  for  sin. 

PENCE,  ptnse,  s.    The  plural  eof  penny. 

PENCIL,  pin'sll,  s.  159.  A  small  brash  of 
hair  which  painters  dtp  in  their  colours  ;  any 
instrument  of  writing  without  -ink. 

To  PENCIL,  pen'sfi,  v.  *,  159.    To  paint. 

PENDANT,  peVdint,  s.  06.  A  jewel  bang- 
ing in  the  ear ;  any  thing  hanging  by  way  of 
.  ornament ;  vsheii  K  tigweia*  a  «aiaa  Jag  is* 
ships,  k  *»  {noiseeiiced  Pavtsat. 

PENWENCE,  f^deaae, ».    4toa*aesa,  ii£ 

eKnation. 
PENDENCY,  peVsleWse,  s.  6aspenae.de- 

lay  of  decision. 
P£ftMOT,i»k'd&it,«.  llaaigisg ;  jcrslsjaf; 

over ;  eupported  4tkvm  She  gruimd. 
PENWING,  pending  «.  419.    Ikpeadias^ 

remawiiag  yet  undecided. 
PENDULGSiTY,  fjea^JiWSe^e.      l#-7he 
PENMJIX>DSN£SS,  pfejAdsjsHsia.  2  atate 

of  hanging,  suspension. 

Pt^WUMJS,  pea^u-lis'a.  V6.  RaftAgsafl, 

not  supported  below. 
PENDULUM,  ¥sk'jtt4&sj,  *.   BIS.     Aasy 


PELLMELL,  pH-mer,  ad.   Conrnsedhr,  tu- 
Bsultaoosij,  one  among  another.— See  Mali 
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weiahthune  so  as  that  it  roav  easily  a»JMV|pibwck- 

wawband  forwards,  of  which  tbegseatta**^, 

that  Us  osoiilatioiis  are  always  jiexfurmcd  m 

equal  times. 
PENETRABLE,  plB'ue-tta-bl,  a.    Suoh  as 

snay  he  pievced,  euch  as  -uiay  adaik  ti«e«ti- 

trauce  of  anotlier  bod4v  ;  ausceplive  of  moral 

or  intellectual  impression. 
PENETRABILITY,  pan-ne-Ui^ll'e-ae,  a. 

Susceptibility  of   impression  from    another 

body. 
P£NETRANCY,peVk^e-tran-ee,4.    Power 

of  entering  or  pierciag. 


PEN 


PEO 
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PENETRANT,  peW-tranU  a.  Haying 
the  power  to  pierce  or  enter,  snarp,  subtile. 

To  PENETRATE,  peVne-trate,  v.  a.  To 
pierce,  to  enter  beyond  the  surface,  to  make 
way  into  a  body  ;  to  affect  the  mind  \  to  reach 
the  meaning. 

To  PENETRATE,  peVne-trite,  «.  a.  91. 
To  make  way. 

PENETRATION,  pfe-ne-tii'shnn.  «.  The 
act  of  entering  into  any  body ;  mental  entrance 
into  any  thing  abstruse ;   acuteness,  sagacity. 

PENETRATIVE,  DeVne-tra-tlv,  a.  512. 
Piercing,  sharp,  subtile ;  acute,  sagacious, 
discerning ;  having  the  power  to  impress  the 
mind. 

PENETRATIVENESS,  pln'ne-tra-tfv-nls, 
a*    The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 

PENGUIN,  pln'gwto, *.  A  bird,  though 
lie  be  no  higher  than  a  large  goose,  yet  he 
weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds ;  a  fruit, 
very  common  in  the  West  ladies,  of  a  sharp 
acid  flavour. 

PENINSULA,  pfa-fa'shn-la,  #.  4S2.  A 
piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

PENINSULATED,  pln-Wshu-la-tid,  a. 
Almost  surrounded  with  water. 

PENITENCE,  pen'ne-tense,  s.  Repentance, 
sorrow  for  crimes,  contrition  for  sin*  with 
amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the  atfections. 

PENITENT,  peVne-t&it,  a.  Repentant, 
contrite  for  sin,  sorrowful  for  past  trnuseres- 
•ions,  and  resolutely  bent  ou  amending  life. 

PENITENT,  pln'nl-tint,  #.  One  sorrowful 
for  sin j  one  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance  j  one  under  the  direction 
of  a  confessor.  _ 

PENITENTIAL,  pin-ne-tiir'sjiil,  a.  Ex- 
pressing penitence,  enjoined  as  penance. 

PENITENTIAL,  pln-nkten'shdl,  a.  A 
book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance. 

PENITENTIARY,  peWe-Wn'shi-re,  a. 
One  who  prescribes  the  rales  and  measures  of 
penance ;  a  penitent,  one  who  does  penance  ; 
the  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 

PENITENTLY,  peVne-tent-U,  ad.  With 
repentance,  with  sorrow  for  sin,  with  contri- 
tion. 

PENKNIFE,  pln'nlfe, a.  A,knife  used  to 
cut  pens. 

PENMAN,  pin  man,  $.  88.  One  who  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  writing ;  an  author,  a  writer. 

PENNANT,  pln'nlnt,  «.  88.  A  small  flag, 
ensign,  or  colours;  a  tackle  for  hoisting 
things  on  board- 

PENNATED,   pcVna-tld,   it.    Winged.- 
Pennated,  among  botanists,  are  those  leaves 
of  plants  that  grow  directl*  one  against  an 
other  on  the  same  rfb  or  stalk,  as  those  of  ash 
and  walnut-tree. 

PENNILESS,  pin'ne-lls,  a.  Moneyless, 
poor,  wanting  money. 

PENNON,  peVnfln,  *.  166.  A  small  flag 
or  colour. 


bered ;  proverbially,  a  small  aiim ;  money  in 

PENNYROYAL,  p&t-ttc-roe'il,  a.  A  well- 
known  herb. 
PENNYWEIGHT,p3n'ne-wate, a.  A  weight 

containing  twenty -four  grains  Troy  weight. 
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PENNYWISE,  pen-ne-wke',  a  One  wh  o 
saves  small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  with 
the  addition  of"  pound  foolish.** 

PENNYWORTH,  peVn*-w5#fA,  a.  As 
much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny  j  any  purchase, 
any  thhig  bought  or  sold  for  money  :  some* 
thing  advantageously  bought,  a  purchase  got 
for  less  than  it  is  worth  ;  a  small  quantity. 

£3*  This  word  Is  commonly,  and  without  vulgarity 
contracted  into  Pennurtfu 

PENSILE,  pen'sfr,  a.  140.  Hanging,  sus- 
pended ;  supported  above  the  ground. 

PENSILENESS,  pen'sil-ngs,  $.  The  state 
of  hanging. 

PENSION,  pln'shun,  <.  451.  An  allowance 
made  to  anv  one  without  an  equivalent. 

PENSIONARY,  peVshSn-t-re,  a.  Main- 
tained  bv  pensions. 

PENSIONER,  pin'ah&n-uT,  a.  98.  One 
who  is  supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the 
will  of  another,  8  dependent 

PENSIVE.  peVsiv,  a.  428.  Sorrowfully 
thoughtful,  mournfully  serious. 

PENSIVELY,  pirtrlv-le,  ad.  With  melan- 
choly»  sorrowfully.  > 

PENSIVENESS,  pen'slv-nia,  a.  Melancho. 
ly,  sorrowfulness. 

PENT,  pint,  part.  pan.  of  pen.    Shut  up. 

PENTACAPSULAR^p^tl-kAp'flhu-lir,  a. 
Having  five  cavities. 

PENTACHORD,  peVti-kord,  f.  An  in. 
strnroent  with  live  strings. 

PENTAEDROUS,  pen-t4-e/drua,  a.  Hav- 
ing five  sides. 

PENTAGON,  peVti-goit,  a. 166.  A  figure 
with  five  angles. 

PENTAGONAL,  pln-tatfe-nil,  a.  Quiu- 
ouaneular,  having  five  angles. 

PENTAMETER,  peWtfcn'meVt&r,  a.  A 
Latiu  verse  of  five  feet. 

PENTANGULAR,  pli  -t4ng/go-l4r,  a.  Five- 
come  red. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  pin-ti-peVta-los,  a. 
Having  five  petals. 

PENTASTYLE,  pln'ti-stUe,  $.  In  architec- 
ture, a  work  in  which  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  pin  tl-tuke,  a.  S5S.  The 
five  hooks  of  Moses, 

PENTECOST,  pen'te-koste,  a.  A  feast 
among  the  Jews.  ,  a 

PENTHOUSE,  p&fhoufle,  a.  A  shed 
hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

PENTTLE,  pgn'tlte,  a.  A  tile  formed  to 
cover  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof. 

PENT  up,  pint,  part  a.    Shut  np. 

PENULTIMA,  pc-nnl'te-ma,  a.  The  )ast 
syllable  but  one. 

PENULTIMATE,  pe-nul-'te-mate,  a.  Be. 
longing  to  the  last  syllable  but  one 

PENUMBRA,  pe-nunVbrt,  «.  An  imper- 
fect shadow. 

PENURIOUS,  pe-nu*re-&s,  a.  Niggardly, 
sparing,  sordidly  mean  ;  scant,  not  plentiful. 

PENURIOUSLY,  ne-nn/re-us-1*,  ml.  Spar- 
ingly, not  plentifully. 

PENURIOUSNESS,  pfc-nu're-fis-nls,  $ 
Niggardliness,  parsimony. 

PENURY,  peVnu-re,  a.  Poverty,  indigence. 

PEONV,pe'o-ne,  a.    A  flower. 
PEOPLE,  phh'pl,  a.  405.    A  nation,  those 
who  compose  a  community j  the  vulgar,  the 
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commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobles ;  per- 
-  sons  of  a  particular  class ;  men,  or  persons  in 

general. 
To  PEOPLE,  pee'pl,  v.  a.  266.    To  stock 

with  inhabitants. 
PEPPER,  pep'ptir,  #.  98.  An  aromatick  pun- 
gent kind  of  grain,  brought  from  India. 
To  PEPPER,  peVpor,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with 

pepper ;  to  beat,  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 
PEPPERBOX,  i^p&r-bftks,  a.    A  box  for 

holding  pepper.       m 
PEPPERCORN,  pjp'por-k&rn,    s.      Any 

thing  of  inconsiderable  value. 
PEPPERMINT,  pVp&.mkt,  $.      Mint 

eminently  hot. 
PEPPERWORT,  peVpir-wirt,  s.  A  plant. 
PEPTICK,  plpm,a.    Helping  digestion. 

PERADVENTURE,  plr4d-TeVtshAre,  ad. 

Perhaps,  may  be,  by  chance ;  doubt,  question. 

To  PERAMBULATE,  peV-aWbn-lAte,  v.  a. 

To  walk  through;    to   surrey   by   passing 

through.  m    M 

PERAMBULATION,  plr-am-bu-la'shfoi,  *. 

The  act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over; 

a  travelling  survey. 
PERCEIVABLE,  per-se'vi-bl,  a.    Percep- 
tible, such  as  falls  under  perception. 
PERCEIVABLY,  peVs^vA-blk   ad.      In 

such  a  manner  as  may  be  observed  or  known. 
To  PERCEIVE,  ptr-seve',  v. a.  To  discover 

by  some  sensible  effects ;  to  know,  to  observe ; 

PERCEPTIBILITY,  plr^ip-te-bil'e-tt,  #. 
The  state  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or 
mmd ;  perception,  the  power  of  perceiving. 

PERCEPTIBLE,  plr-tJp'&M*  «•  Suck  as 
may  be  known  or  observed. 

PERCEPTIBLY,  pfr-slp'te-bltV,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived. 

PERCEPTION,  p&r-jeV&hun,  #.  The  power 
of  perceiving,  consciousness;  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving; notion,  idea;  the  state  of  being  af- 
fected by  something. 

PERCEPTIVE,  plr-seVtiv,  a.  513.  Having 
the  power  of  perceiving. 

PERCEPTIVITY,  plr-slp-riVe-te,  s.  The 
power  of  perception  or  thinking. 

PERCH,  plrtsh,  *.  S53.    A  kind  of  fish. 

PERCH,  plrtsh.f.  A  jneaaureof  five  yards 
and  a  half,  a  pole ;  something  on  which  birds 
roost  or  sit. 

To  PERCH,  pertsh,©.*.  Tosit  or  roost  as 
a  bird. 

To  PERCH,  p&rtsh,  e.  a.    To  place  on  a 

PteCHANCE,pir-tshlnse',ad.  Perhaps, 
peradventnre. 

PERCIPIENT,  p*r-sip'pe-&t,  a.  Perceiv- 
ing, having  the  power  of  perception. 

PERCIPIENT,  per-styoMnt, *.  One  that 
has  the  power  of  perceiving. 

To  PERCOLATE,  peVk64ate,  vui.  To  strain. 

PERCOLATION,  peV-ko-la'shfo,  $.  The 
act  of  straining,  purification  or  separation  by 
straining.  • 

To  PERCUSS,  per-kfls',  r.  a.    To  strike. 

PERCUSSION,  pet-koshfa,  « .  The  act  of 
striking,  stroke ;  effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 

PERCUTIENT,  pfc-ki'sh&it,  t.  Striking, 
having  the  power  to  strike. 
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PERDmONopeV-dfsh'un,  a,    Destruction, 

ruin,  death  ;  loss  ;  eternal  death. 
PERDUE,  peVdu',  ad.   Close  in  ambush 
PERDURABLE,  peVd6-ra-bl,  a.  X94.  Last- 
ing, long-continued. 

t?  Mr.  Nam  tells  us  that  Ihb  word  throws  the  ac- 
cent back  to  the  fourth  syllabi*  from  the  end,  tboogh 
the  derivation  demands  it  otherwise.  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  from  to  judicious  an  orthoeplst ;  hot  cannot  cow- 
ceive  that  derivation  requires  the  same  accent  as  on 
durable,  since  this  word  is,  like  many  others,  consi- 
dered as  a  simple,  derived  from  the  Latin  perdmrab^ 
11$,  which,  though  not  a  classical  word,  is  formed  in 
the  Latin  analogy,  and  has  the  same  effect  on  Eiig  liah 

{)rounnciation  as  if  it  came  to  as  whole ;  which  effect 
s  to  place  the  accent  in  the  anglicised  word  on  thai 
X liable  which  had  a  secondary  accent  in  Latin,  and 
at  Is  the  first.— See  Academy  and  Incomparable* 
The  reason  why  such  a  formative  as  perdurabWs 
may  be  admitted  as  the  parent  of  perdurable,  and  not 
inter/erio  that  of  interference,  Is,  that  we  form  inter- 
ference  from  the  verb  To  Interfere,  rather  than,  from 
interferio,  which  is  not  a  Latin  word,  though  perhaps 
In  the  Latin  analogy  of  formation ;  but  we  have  no 
verb  To  perdvre,  from  whence  to  form  perdmrabl*; 
and  therefore  allowably  follow  the  Latiu  analogy  of 
formation,  and  the  English  analogy  of  pronouncing 
seen  formative*.— See  Interference.  Poetical  author!* 
ties  are  decidedly  la  favour  of  this  accentuation. 
"  O  perdurable  shame !  let's  stab  ourselves.'* 


the  vig*roas  sweat 


"  Doth  lead  the  lively  springs  their  perdmrabU  heat.* 

Drayton* 
"  Why  would  be,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
M  Be  perdurablf  fla'd  tM Shakespeare. 

PERDURABLY,  peVda-rt-bl*,  ad.    Last- 

PERDURATION,  per-do-ra'shon,  #.    Long 

continuance. 
To  PEREGRINATE,  pMe^-nate,  r.  «. 

To  travel,  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 
PEREGRINATION,  peV-reHSre-na'shon,  a. 

Travel,  abode  in  foreigu  countries. 
PEREGRINE,  peVre-«r?n, a.  150.  Foreign, 

not  native*  not  doniestick. 
To  PEREMPT,  ptr-Imt',  v.  a.    To  kill,  to 

crash.    AJawterm. 
PEREMPTION,  peW4m'shnn,  a.     Crania, 

extinction.    Law  term.  „     . 
PEREMPTORILY,  pli-'rlm-ror-re-le.   md. 

Absolutely,  nositivel  y ,  so  as  to  cat  off  all  far- 
ther debate. 
PEREMPTORINESS,  neVreWtor-e-ue*, a, 

41*.   Posltiveness,  absolute  decision,  dogtna- 


PEREMPTORY,  peVrem-tfir4,  or  p&4tn  - 
to-re,  a.  512.  Dogmatical,  absolute,  smch 
as  destroys  all  farther  expostiuatfcav--for  the 
ot  see  Domestick. 

&  If  we  consult  oar  orthoepists,  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  balanced 
than  those  that  are  given  to  this  word.  Mr.  Sheridan 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Entick,  art  for  the  first ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fcaaiatj, 
and  Ferry,  for  the  last ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  last 
has  these  authorities  to  support  ft,  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  the  first  has  not  obtained  a  complete  victory.  That 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  words  of  this  hind  to  draw 
the  accent  high  is  evident ;  It  is  as  evident,  likewise, 
that  those  polysyllables  which  we  derive  from  the 
Latin  incline  to  accent  that  syllable  on  which  we 
place  a  secondary  accent  in  nronoastdag  the  original, 
(tec  Academy  and  Dieprntable)  ;  and,  provided  ah  era 
are  no  clusters  of  uncomMaanle  eensoaaats  In  the  sat* 
ter  syllables,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  accentuatsaai 
should  be  checked.  This  is  the  case  with  the  weed  ha 
question;  the  f  is  mute,  t  Is  easily  prcewmnoad  after 
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tfM,  and  the  whole  termination  is  ^efficiently  smooth 
•ad  voluble  t  but  in  perfunctory  the  case  is  different ; 
the  uacorabinable  consonants  net  are  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced without  considerable  difficulty,  if  we  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  therefore  this 
accentuation  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  asin  corrup. 
fttlf,  which  see.  The  poets  incline  to  the  side  I  have 
adopted: 

*■  To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go ; 
"  Baeaseit  not,  for  I  *m  peremptory. "Shakespeare. 

M  if  1  entertain* 
"  Atperetnptorie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the  plalne 
*  A  citie,  where  they  lov'd  to  live;  stand  not  betwixt 

*  my  ire 
"  And  what  he  alms  at."  — Chapman, 

PERENNIAL,  pir-eVne-al, a.  113.  Lasting 
through  the  year ;  perpetual ;  unceasing. 

PERENNITY.pk-reVne-te,  s.  Equality  of 
lasting  through  all  seasons,  perpetuity. 

PERFECT,  peVflkt,  a.  Complete,  consum- 
mate, finished,  neither  defective  nor  redun- 
dant; fully  informed,  fully  skilful;  pure, 
blameless,  clear,  immaculate^ 

To  PERFECT,  peVflikt,  v.  a.  To  finish,  to 
complete,  to  consummate,  to  bring  to  its  true 
state ;  to  make  skilful,  to  instruct  full  v. 

PERFECTER,  perTlkt-for, «.  08.  One  that 
maker  perfect. 

PERFECTION,  plr-feVshnn,  s.  The  state 
of  being  perfect ;  something  that  concurs  to 
produce  supreme  excellence ;  attribute  of  God* 

To  PERFECTIONATE,  pfe-lcVihun-ate, 
e.  a.    To  make  perfect. 

PERFECTIVE,  per-feVt?v,  a.  51*.  Con- 
ducing to  bring  to  perfection. 

PERFJ5CTIVELY,  peV-feVtfv-le,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

PERFECTLY,  pAVflkt-1*,  ad.  In  the  beh- 
est degree  of  excellence ;  totally,  completely ; 
exactly,  accurately. 

PERFECTNESS,plr/fekt-nes,f.  Complete- 
ness ;  goodness,  virtue,  a  scriptural  word  ; 

PERFIDIOUS,  plr-tld'yfta,  a.  294.  Treach- 
erous, raise  to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith. 

PERFIDIOUSLY,  peVtfd'yoe-le,  ad. 
Treacherously,  by  breach  of  faith. 

PERF1DIOUSNESS,  peV-rtd'yis-nfe,  a. 
The  penality  of  being  perfidious. 

PERFIDY,  peVfe-de,  *.     Treachery,  want 

of  faith,  breach  of  faith. 
To  PERFLATE,  peV-flate',  t>.  a.    To  blow 

through. 
PERFLATION,  p&r-fla'abun,  s.    Tbe  act 

of  blowing  through. 
To   PERFORATE,  peVfo-rate,   v.  a.    To 

pierce  with  a  tool,  to  bore. 
PERFORATION,  peWo-ra'sh&i,  j.     The 

act  of  piercing  or  boring  ;  hole,  place  bored. 
PERFORATOR,  peVfo-ra-tftr,  *.  521.    The 

instrument  of  boring. 
PERFORCE,  plr-foraVyOd.    By  violence, 

violently. 
To  PERFORM,  per-fflrm',  or  peWflrnV,  p.  a. 

To* execute,  to  do,  to  discharge,  to  achieve  an 

undertaking. 

*£**f  There  is  a  wanton  deviation  from  rnle  in  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word  and  Its  derivatives,  which 
calls  alond  for  reformation.  Pronouncing  the  last 
syllable  like  form,  a  seat,  is  a  gross  departure 
from  analogy  ;  as  will  appear  by  comparing  It  with 
the  same  syllable  in  reform,  conform,  inform,  deform, 
transform,  Ace.  This  errour  seems  chiefly  confined  to 
tie  stage,  where.  It  probably  originated.  It  is  not  an- 
JHsttf  that  seen*  affected)  actor,  so  give  the  word  a 
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foreigu  air,  first  pronounced  it  in  this  manner ;  though, 
in  justice  to  the  stage,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  thai  it 
has  leu  of  this  affectation  than  any  theatre  of  eiocntiou 
in  the  kingdom. 

To  PERFORM,  plr-fcW,  v. ».  To  succeed 
hi  an  attempt. 

PERFORMABLE,  pir-form'&bl,  a.  Prac- 
ticable, such  as  may  be  done. 

PERFORMANCE,  plr-fortnans,  #.  Com- 
pletion of  something  designed,  execution  of 
something  promised;  composition,  work; 
action,  something  done. 

PERFORMER,  per-fWur,  s.  98.  One  that 
performs  any  thing ;  it  is  generally  applied  to 
one  that  makes  a  publick  exhibition  of  his 
skill. 

To  PERFRICATE,  piVfre-kate,  t.  n.  To 
rub  over. 

PERFUMATORY,  p2r-fn/ma-tur-e,  o.  512. 
That  which  perfumes* 

PERFUME,  peVfume,  s.  492.  Strong  odour 
of  sweetness  used  to  give  scents  to  other 
things ;  sweet  odour,  fragrance. 

tT  Feuning,  Ferry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Bucha« 
nan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick,  place  tbe  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  of  tbls  word,  either  when  a  substan- 
tive or  a  verb.  As  a  substantive,  Scott  places  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last,  and  Sheridan  on  the 
first.  Mr.  Nates  has  shown  at  large  that  the  poets 
accent  the  substantive  both  ways ;  but  the  analogy  of 
dissylable  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to  have  fixed  the 
accent  of  the  substantive  on  the  first,  and  that  of  the 
verb  on  the  last. 

To  PERFUME,  peV-fume',  v.  a.     To  scent, 

to  impregnate  with  sweet  scent. 
PERFUMER,  plr-ftonur,  #.  98.  One  whose 

trade  is  to  sell  things  made  to  gratify  the  scent. 
PERFUNCTORILY,  pir-tunk'tur-re-le,  ad. 

Carelessly,  negligently.  " 

PERFUNCTORY,  per-funk,tar>e,  <s.  Slight, 

careless,  negligent. 

¥5  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John- 
ston, who  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  bat 
have  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Kares,  Barclay,  Fen- 
nlng,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Eutick,  on  my  side  for 
accenting  tbe  second :  and  this  pronunciation,  without 
any  authority,  would  be  more  eligible  thau  the  other, 
from  the  difficulty  of  pr<  nonncing  the  oncombinable 
consonants  in  the  last  syllables  without  tbe  assistance 
of  accent,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  ad- 
verb perfunctorUy  and  the  possible  abstiart  noun 
perfunetorHuts  must  necessarily  have  the  same  ac- 


cent as  the  adjective.— See  Peremptory*  Irrefraga- 
ble,  and  Corruptible. 

To  PERFUSE,  peV-foze',  v.  a.  437.  To  tinc- 
ture, to  overspread. 

PERHAPS,  pcW-haps7,  ad.  Peradventure, 
it  may  be. 

PERIAPT,  peVrMpt,  #.  Amulet,  cbarm 
worn  as  a  preservative  against  diseases  or  mis- 
chief.   Obsolete.  ,      ,  , 

PERICARDIUM,  plr4-kar'de-om,  s.  29S. 
The  Pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  co- 
nick  figure  that  resembles  a  purse,  and  con- 
tains the  heart  in  its  cavity. 

PERICARPIUM,  plr-e-Wpe-fim,  #.  In 
botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  membrane  encom- 
passing the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant. 

PERICL1TATION,  peV-e-kle-ta'shftn,  ». 
The  state  of  being  in  danger ;  trial,  experi- 
ment. 

PERICRANIUM,  pir-e-kra'ne-to,  #.  The 
Pericranium  is  the  membrane  that  covers  the 

PERICULOUS,  pe-rlk'ku-ioe  a.  114.  Dan- 
gerous, haaardoas. 
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PERIGEE,  peW-jee,  7#.    Is  a  point 

PERIGEUM,  pe*4-je'um,  J  in  the  hea- 
▼ens,  wherein  a  planet  is  Mid  to  be  in  iU 
nearest  distance  possible  from  the  earth."— See 
Gtcrepean. 

PERIHEUUM,  peV-e-he/le-um,  *.  Is  that 
point  of  8  planet  s  orbit  wherein  it  is  nearest 
the  sun. 

PEKIL,  plrtfl,  $.  Danger,  hazard, jeopar- 
dy ;  denunciation,  danger  denounced. 

PERILOUS,  peVril-fis,  a.  S14.  Dangerous, 
hazardous,  full  of  danger  ;  it  is  used  by  way  of 
emphasis,  or  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  any 
thing  bad;  smart,  witty.  In  this  last  sense 
oat  of  use. 

tT  This  word  Is  commonly,  trot  improperly,  writ- 
tea  whb  doable  4,  ferUioust  as  H  comes  from  the 
French  perUeux* 

PERILOUSLY,  ptVrft-&3-lt,  ad.  Danger- 
ously. 

PERILOUSNESS,  peVrtl-us-nes,  $.    Dan- 

f^rousness. 
RIMETER,  pe-run'me-tor,  t.  98.    The 
compasa  or  sum  of  all  sides  which  bound  any 
figure  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  rectilinear 
or  mixed. 

PERIOD,  p^re-ud,  #.  106.  A  circuit;  time 
in  which  any  thing  is  performed,  so  as  to  be- 
sin  again  in  the  same  manner ;  a  stated  num- 
ber of  years,  a  round  of  time  at  the  end  of 
which  the  things  comprised  within  the  calcu- 
lation shall  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning ;  the  end  or  conclusion ; 
the  state  at  which  any  thing  terminates ; 
length  of  duration ;  a  complete  sentence  from 
one  full  stop  to  another. 

To  PERIOD,  pe're-ud,  v.  a.  To  pnt  an  end 
to.    An  affected  word. 

PERIODICK,  pe-re-6d1k,  509,    >  a.    Cir- 

PERIODICAL,  pe-re-oo"de-kal,  ]  cular, 
making  a  circuit,  making  a  revolution  j  hap- 
pening by  revolution  at  some  stated  time : 
regular,  performing  some  action  at  stated 
times  ;  relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

PERIODICALLY,  pe-re-fcTde-kll-e,  ad. 
At  stated  periods. 

PERIOSTEUM,  peV-e-cVtshuin,  «.  Ail  the 
bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 
brane, called  the  Periosteum. 

PERIPHERY,  p£riffe-re,  *.  Circum- 
ference. 

PERIPHRASIS,  p£-rittr*-8fs,  «.  520.  Cir- 
cumlocution ;  use  of  many  words  to  express 
the  sense  of  one. 

PERIPHRASTICAL,  peW-friVte-kAl,  a. 
Circumlocutory,  expressing  the  sense  of  one 
word  in  many. 

PERIPNEUMONY,  plr-lp-nu'mo-ne.       \ 

PERIPNEUMONIA. pSr-Vn*-»o'ne-*,  5 
s.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — See  Patho- 
gvamonkk. 

To  PERISH,  peVrlsh,  tr.n.  To  die,  to  be 
destroyed,  to  be  lost,  to  come  to  nothing ;  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay ;  to  be  lost 
eternally. 

PERISHABLE,  peVrish4-bl.  a.  405.  Liable 
to  perish,  subject  to  decay  or  short  duration. 

PERISHABLENESS,  peVr1sh4-bl-nSs,  «. 
liable ness  to  be  destroyed,  liableness  to  decay. 

PERISTALTICK,  pir-c-ataTtlk,  a.  Peri- 
stal tick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of 


the  spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are 

pressed  downwards  and  voided. 
PERISTERION,  per-is-teYe-in,  s.  The  herb 

vervain. 
PERISYSTOLE,  pe'r-e-sis'to-le,  *.      The 

pause  or  interval  betwixt  the  two  motions  of 

the  heart  or  pulse. 
PERITONEUM,  plr-e-to-ne'ura,   a.    SOS. 

This  lies  immediately^  under  the  muscles  of 

the  lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  and  soft  mem-. 

brane,  which  enalosei  all  the  bowels. 
To  PERJURE,  peVjure,  v.  a.    To  forswear, 


to  taint  with  perjury. 
PERJURER,  plrjur-nr,*. 


that 


98.     One 
swears  falsely 
,  PERJURY,  peVj&r-e,  $ .    False  oath. 

PERIWIG,  peVre-wfe,  s.  Adscititions  hair 
for  the  head  ;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way 
of  ornament,  or  concealment  of  baldness. 

To  PERIWIG,  perre-wlg,  v.  a.  To  dress  in 
false  hair. 

PERIWINKLE,  peVre-wfn-kl,  t.  A  email 
shell-rlsh,  a  kind  of  sea  snail. 

To  PERK,  perk,  ».  *.  To  hold  np  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness. 

To  PERK,  plrk,  c.  a.    To  dress,  to  prank. 

PERLOUS,  peVlos,  a.  Dangerous,  full  of 
haaard.     Now  written  Perilous. 

PERMANENCE,  pfr'mi-nense.  >  a.  Du- 

PERMANENCY,  p£r'ma-nen-»t,  f  ration, 

consistency,  continuance  in  the  tame  state. 

PERMANENT,  peVma^nent,  a.  Durable. 
not  decaying,  unchanged. 

PERMANENTLY,  peVmi-n3nt4£,  ad.  Do, 

rablv,  lastingly. 

PERMANSION,plr-min/shuji,«.  Continu- 
ance. 

PERMEABLE,  p4Vjne4-bl,  a.  40$.  Such 
as  may  be  passed  through. 

PERMEANT,  peVme-tnt,  a.  Passing 
through. 

To  PERMEATE,  peVme-ate,  t>.  a.    Topasf 

through. 

PERMEATION,  ptWe-a'shun,  s.  Th* 
act  of  passing  through. 

PERMISCIBLE,  per-mfs'se-bl,  a.  Such  an 
mav  he  mingled. 

PERMISSIBLE,  pir-mls'se-bl,  a.  What 
may  be  permitted. 

PERMISSION,  per-mmh'un,  a.  Allowance, 
grant  of  liberty. 

PERMISSIVE,  pir-mfe'sir,  a.  158.  Grant- 
ing  liberty,  not  favouring;  not  hindering, 
though  not  approving ;  granted,  suffered  with* 
out  hiudrance,  not  authorized  or  favoured. 

PERMISSIVELY,  pjr-mls'siv-le,  ad.  By 
bare  allowance,  without  hindrauce. 

PERMISTION,  pir-mis'tahun,  $.  464.  Tfce 
act  of  mixing. 

To  PERMIT,  peV-mif ,  v.  a.  To  allow  with- 
out command  ;  to  suffer  without  authorizing  or 
approving  ;  to  allow,  to  suffer,  to  give  up,  to 
resign.  In  this  last  sense  not  very  properly 
used. 

PERMIT,  pefr-mit',  s.  492.  A  written  per- 
mission from  an  officer  for  transporting  good* 
from  place  to  place,  showing  the  duty  on  them 
to  have  been  paid. 

PERMITTANCE,  pir-mlt'tanse,  #.   Ailow- 


the  guts  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  I     ance,  forbearance  ofoppoaitiun,  ovrmission. 
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PERQUISITION,  per-kwe-efrh'on,  a.    An 

accurate  inquiry,  a  thorough  search. 
PERRY,  peVre, *.    Cider  made  of  peart. 
To  PERSECUTE,  per'se-kute,.   p.  e.      To 

harass  with  penalties,  to  pursue  with  nmfiyni- 

ty  i  to  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance 

or  enmity  ;  to  importune  much. 
PERSECUTION,  peW-kn'shun,  b.    The 

act  or  practice  of  persecuting  j   tlte  state  of 

being  persecuted. 
PERSECUTOR,  pe^-kn-tur,  $.  9».    One 

who  harasses  others  with  continued  malignity. 
PERSEVERANCE,  p^r-se^'rinse,  s.  Per- 

sistance  in  any  design  or  attempt,  steadinesa 

in  pursuits,  constancy  in  progress. 

PERSEVERANT,  per-ae-ve'rfnt,  a.  Per- 
sisting, constant 

To  PERSEVERE,  per-ai-vere',  e.  a.  To 
persist  in  an  attempt,  not  to  give  over,  not  lo 
quit  the  design. 

£J*  Mr  Hares  observes  that  this  word  was  ancient- 
ly written  per  sever,  and  accented  on  the  second  syl. 
table  : 

say  thoa  art  mine 


«• 
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PERMIXTION,  per-mfkiftehnn,  #.  The  act 

of  miirglitig,  the  state  of  being  mingled. 

PERMUTATION,  per-mjhtf'shun,  s.  Ex- 
change  uf  one  for  another. 

To  PfcRMUTE,  per-mote',  v.a.  To  exchange. 

PERMITTEE,  plr-mo'tor,  *.  98.  An  ex- 
changer, he  who  permutes. 

PERNICIOUS,  p£r-nUh'ua,  a.  292.  Mis- 
chievou*  m  the  highest  degree,  destructive ; 
Quick,  in  this  sense  very  improperly  used  by 
Milton. 

PERNICIOUSLY,  p3r-nfeh'us-le,  ad.  De- 
structively, mischievously,  ruinously. 

PERNICIOUSNESS,  per-nWfis-nes,  #. 
The  quality  of  beingjxrnicioui. 

PERNICITY,  per-nfe'se-te,  a.  Swiftness, 
celerity. 

PERORATION,  per-o-ra'shin,  $.  The  con- 
clusion of  an  oration. 

To  PERPEND,  per-p&id',  v.  a.  To  weigh 
in  the  mind,  to  consider  attentively. 

PERPENDICULAR,  per-pen-dlk'u-lar,  a. 
Crossing  at  right  angles  ;  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 

PERPENDICULAR,  per-p£n-dnVu-Ur,  t 
A  line  crossing  the  boriaon  at  right  angles. 

PERPENDICULARLY,  per-p4n-d!k'ku- 
l4*vl&,  ad.  In  auch  a  manner  as  to  cut 
another  line  at  right  angles ;  in  the  direction 
of  a  straight  line  up  and  down. 

PERPENDICULARITY,  per-pln-dlk-o- 
lar4-te,  a.  The  state  of  being  perpen- 
dicular. 

PERPENSION,  per-pen'shdn,  t.  Consi- 
deration. 

To  PERPETRATE.  peVpe-tr&te,  e.  a.  To 
commit,  to  act.    Always  in  an  ill  sense. 

PERPETRATION,  plr-pe-tra'shon,  s.  The 
act  of  committing  a  crime  ;  a  bad  action. 

PERPETUAL,  per-pettshn-a],  a.  461.  Ne- 
ver ceasing ;  continual,  uninterrupted. 

PERPETUALLY,  per-pef tshu-il-le,  ad. 
Constantly,  continually .  incessantly. 

To  PERPETUATE,  per-pef  tehu-ate,  v.  a. 
To  make  perpetual,  to  preserve  from  extinc- 
tion, to  eternise ;  to  continue  without  cessa- 
tion or  intermission. 

PERPETUATION,  per-pet-tshu-a'shfio,  «. 
The  act  of  making  perpetual,  incessant  con- 
tinuance.  

PERPETUITY, per-pe-tu'e-te, «.    Duration 

to  all  futurity ;  exemption  from  intermission 

or  cessation ;  something  of  which  there  is  no 

end. 

%y  For  the  reason  why  the  t  is  not  sspiratcd  in  this 
won!,  see  Futurity. 

To  PERPLEX,  pfr-pl&s1,  r.  a.  To  disturb 
with  doubtful  notions,  to  entangle:  to  embar- 
rass, to  make  intricate. 

PERPLEXEDLY,  per-pllks'ld-le,  ad.  864. 
Intricately,  with  involution. 

PERPLEXEDNESS,  per-pl&s'id-nis,  «. 
365.  Embarrassment,  anxiety ;  intricacy,  in- 
volution, difficulty. 

PERPLEXITY,  per-pliks'e-te,  *.  Aniiety, 
distraction  of  mind  ;  entanglement,  intricacy. 

PERPOTATION,  per-po-ta'shun,  *.  The 
act  of  drinking  largely. 

PERQUISITE,  peVkwk-!t,  *.  156.  Some- 
thing gained  by  a  place  or  office  over  and 
above  the  settled  wages. 
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My  love,  as  It  begins,  so  shall  persevere* 

Ak's  WeU>6cc.  Act  1Y. 
"  Persever  not,  bat  bear  me,  mighty  kings." 

King  Jobs,  Act  II. 
M  Bat  la  her  pride  she  doth  persever  stilt.1* 

Spenser* 
Bat  that  before  the  time  of  Miltoa  the  spelling  end 
accentuation  had  been  changed. 
"  Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
"  Of  all  who  In  the  worship  persevere 

-  Of  spirit  and  train.* Par.  Lost,  XII.  v.  Mf. 

As  ibis  uorii  is  written  at  present,  theie  can  he  ao 
doubt  of  Its  pronunciation ;  and  that  ii  is  very  proper- 
ly written  so  appears  from  other  words  of  the  same 
form.  D  cUtre,  respire,  explore,  procure,  &c.  frua. 
declare,  respire,  explore  procuro,  &e.  and  conse- 
quently from  persevero  ought  to  be  formed  persevere 
not  one  of  oar  orthoeplsts  place  the  accent  oa  the  se- 
cond «y  liable;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  prescript  fan, 
that  the  old  pronunciation  Is  not  entirely  rooted  *nt, 
especially  in  Ireland,  where  this  pronunciation  Is  still 
prevalent. 

PERSEVERINGLY,  per-**Wcre?ng-Ie,  ad 

With  perseverance. 
To  PERSIST,  per-slst',  e.  a.  447.    To  per- 

severe,  to  continue  firm,  not  te  give  over. 

PERSIST  A  NCE,per-nVtanee,  >*.       The 

PERSISTENCY,  per-als'teW,  J     state  of 

persisting,  steadiness,  constancy,  perseverance 

in  good  or  bad ;  obstinacy,  contumacy. 

PERSIST1VE.  p&r-euVtiv,  a.  157.    Steady, 

not  receding  from  a  purpose,  persevering. 
PERSON,  perVn,  s.  170.    Individual  or 
particular  mail  or  woman ;   human  being  ;   a 
general  loose  term  for  a  human  being ;  one's 
self,  not  a  representative ;   exterior  appear- 
ance ;  man  or  woman  represented  in  a  ficti- 
tious dialogue ;  character;  character  of  office ; 
in  grammar,  the  Quality  of  the  noun  that  mo- 
difies the  verb. — See  Parson. 
PERSONABLE,  pertfin-a-bl,  a.     Hand- 
some,  graceful,  of  good  appearance. 
&  As  the  a  In  person  is  sunk,  as  in  season,  trea- 
son, dec.  so  this  word  being  a  compound  of  oar  own. 
and  personage  coming  to  as  from  the  French,  we  ge- 
nerally suppress  the  o;  bat  as  personal,  personate, 
tec,  come  to  as  from  the  Latin,  we  generally  preserve 
the  o.    This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the  slight 
difference  we  find  In  the  pronunciation  of  these  words ; 
and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  we  ought  to  pre* 
serve  the  o  distinctly  In  all  of  them,  except  ptrsem, 
and  even  In  this,  on  solemn  occasions,  1  have  not  the 
least  objection. 
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PERSONAGE,  peVs&n-ldje,  *.  90.  A  con- 
siderable person,  man  or  woman  of  eminence  ; 
exterior  appearance  ;  air,  stature  ;  character 
assumed ;  character  represented. 
PERSONAL,  plrton-ftl,  a.  88.  Belonging  to 
men  or  women,  not  to  things,  not  real ;  affect* 
ing  individuals  or  particular  people,  peculiar, 
proper  to  him  or  her,  relating  to  one's  private 
actions  or  character;  present,  not  acting  by  re- 
presentative; exterior,  corporal;  in  law, 
something  moveable,  something  appendant  to 
the  person ;  in  grammar,  a  personal  verb  is 
that  which  has  all  the  regular  modifications  of 
the  three  persons,  opposed  to  impersonal,  that 
has  onlv  the  third. 
PERSONALITY, ,  pir-so-nall&te,  *.    The 

existence  or  individuality  of  any  one* 
PERSONALLY,    peVsan-al-le,    ad.      In 
person,  in  presence,  not  by  representative; 
with  respect  to  an  individual  particularly ; 
with  regard  to  numerical  existence. 
To  PERSONATE,  peVson-ate,  v.  a.    To  re- 
present by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so 
as  to  pass  for  the  person  represented  j   to  re- 
present by  action  or  appearance,  to  act ;  to 
pretend    hypocritically,  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;    to  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  resem- 
ble ;  to  make  a  representative  of  as  in  a  pier 
ture,  out  of  use. — See  Personable. 
PERSONATION,  per-fc&n-a'shfin,  t.  Coun- 
terfeiting of  another  person. 
PERSONIFICATION,     plr-soVne-fe-ka'- 
shuo,  #.     Prosopopoeia,   the  change  of 
things  to  persons. 
To  PERSONIFY,  plr-sfln'ne-fl,  v.  a.    To 

change  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 
PERSPECTIVE,  per-spek'tlv,  *.  A  glass 
through  which  things  are  viewed  ;  the  science 
by  which  things  are  ranged  in  a  picture,  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance  in  their  real  situ- 
ation ;  view,  visto. 

£7  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  Id  Johnson,  was  ge- 
nerally accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first  syllable ; 
bnl  the  harshness  of  this  pronunciation  arising  from 
the  uncomblnable  consonants  in  the  latter  syllables, 
has  prevented  this  pronnnciation  from  gaining  any 
ground  in  prose ;  and  it  were  mnch  to  be  wished  that 
the  same  reason  had  prevented  the  initial  aceentaation 
of  similar  words.— See  Irrefragable,  Corruptible, 
Acceptable,  Ac. 

PERSPECTIVE,  pir-spik'tiv,  tf.  Relating 
to  the  science  of  vision,  optica,  optical. 

PERSPICACIOUS,  pir-spe-ka'shus,  a. 
Quick-sighted,  sharp  of  sight.  Mentally  ap- 
plied. 

PERSPICACIOUSNESS,  per-spe-ka'sh&s- 
nes,  s.    Quickness  of  sight. 

PERSPICACITY,  pe*r-Bpe-kaVse-te,  a. 
Quickness  of  sight,  of  mental  sight. 

PERSPICIENCE,  pir-spish'e-ense,  t.  The 
act  of  looking  sharply.     Little  used. 

PERSPICIL,p£Vspl-Bll,*.  A  glass  through 
which  things  are  viewed,  an  optick  glass. 

PERSPICUITY,  pSr-spe-ku'e-te,  *.  Clear- 
ness to  the  mind,  easiuess  to  be  understood, 
freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity;  trans* 
parency. 

PERSPICUOUS,  plr-spikTtu-us,  a.  Trans- 
parent, clear,  such  as  may  be  seen  through ; 
clear  to  the  understanding,  not  obscure,  not 
ambiguous. 

PERSPICUOUSLY,  plr-spuVku-us-le,  ad. 
Clearly,  not  obscurely. 
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PERSPICUOUSNESS,  p&sptk'kiktts-ri&P, 
i.    Clearness  without  obscurity. 

PERSPIRABLE,  peVspM-bl,  a.  Such  as 
may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores;  per- 
spiring, emitting  perspiration. 

PERSPIRATION,  r^r-spe-ra'shoii,  ».  Ex- 
cretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

PERSPIRATIVE,   peV-sprtf-thr,   «,  51ft. 

Performing  the  act  or  perspiration* 

To  PERSPIRE,  per-spire',  «.  n.  To  per- 
form excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores ;  to  be 
excreted  by  the  skin. 

PERSUADABLE,  plr-swa'-di-bl,  <,.  Such 
as  may  be  persuaded. 

To  PERSUADE,  plr-sw&de', «.  a.  Ml .  To 
bring  to  any  particular  opinion  j  to  influence 
by  argument  or  expostulation.  Persuasion 
seems  rather  applicable  to  the  passions*  and 
Argument  to  the  reason ;  but  this  is  not  always 
observed.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  ex- 
postulation. 

PERSUADER,  per-swa'dor,  $.  98.  One  who 
influences  by  persuasion,  an  importunate  ad- 
viser. 

PERSU  ASIBLE,  pir-ewi'ze-bl,  a.  439.  To 
be  influenced  by  persuasion. 

PERSUASIBLENESS,  r^r-swa'cl-bl-nes, 
s.  439.  The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  per- 
suasion. 

PERSUASION,  per-swa'zh&n,  s.  The  not 
of  persuading,  toe  act  of  influencing  by  expos- 
tulation, the  act  of  gaining  or  attempting  the 
passions;  the  state  of  being  persuaded  ,opioioa. 

PERSUASIVE,  p^r-swaWv,  a.  498.  Having 
the  power  of  persuading,  having  influence  on 
the  passions. 

PERSUASIVELY,  pSr-awi/sh-le,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

PERSUASIVENESS,  pir-swasivnea,  t. 
Influence  on  the  passions. 

PERSUASORY,  rjer-swa'sfir-e,  a.  429,  512, 
357.    Having  the  power  to  persuade* 

PERT,  pert,  a.    Brisk;  smart;  saucy. 

To  PERTAIN,  plr-tine',  a.  ».  To  belong, 
to  relate  to. 

PERTINACIOUS,  rjlr-te-na'shfo,  €.  Ob. 
stinate,  stubborn,  perversely  resolute ;  reso- 
lute, constant,  steady. 

PERTINACIOUSLY,  peMe-nk'Bhoa-le,  <td. 
Obstinately,  stubbornly. 

PERTINACITY,  pir-te-naVse-te,  > 

PERTINACIOUSNESS,  plr-te-na'sfcus-P 
n£s,  f.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness ;  reso-\ 
lution,  constancy. 

PERTINACY,  peVte-na-se,  s.  Obstinacy, 
stubbornness,  persistency  ;  resolution  ;  stea- 
diness, constancy. 

PERTINENCE,  peVte-njnse,  )t.  Justness 
PERTINENCY,  peYte-n4n-se,  J  of  relation 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  propriety  to  the  pur- 
pose, appositeness. 
PERTINENT.  per'lc-nent,  a.  Related  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose  ;  ap 
posite  ;  relating,  regarding,  concerning. 

PERTINENTLY,  peVte-nent-le,  ad.    Ap- 
positely, to  the  purpose. 
PERTINENTNESS,     peVte-nent-nSs,     a 

Appositeness. 

PERTINOENT  per-tlnjlnt,  a.  Reaching 
to,  touching. 
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PEBTLY,  pertfle,  ad.     Briskly,  smartly, 

saucily,  petulantly. 
PERT  NESS,  pert'nes,  *.  Brisk  folly,  sauci- 

ness,  petulance ;  petty  liveliness,  spnghtliness 

without  force 
PERTRANSIENT,     p£r-tran'she4tit,     a. 

Parsing  over. 
TO  PERTURB,  pir-turb',  1     m  m 

To  PERTURBATE,  pk-tiVbate,  $     v'  *' 

To  disquiet,to  disturb ;  to  disorder,  to  confuse. 

PERTURBATION,  i^r-tfir-bs'shftn,  «.  Dis- 
quiet of  mind  ;  restlessness  of  passions ;  dis- 
order j  cause  of  disquiet;  commotion  of  pas- 
won*.  ... 

PERTURBATOR,  peVtur-ba'tur,  *.  S14. 
Kaiser  of  commotions. 

PERTUSION,  pfr-tn'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
piercing  or  punching :  hole  made  by  punching 
or  piercing. 

To  PERVADE,  pfr-vade',  e.  a.  To  pass 
through  an  aperture,  to  permeate;  to  pass 
through  the  whole  extension. 

PERVASION,  pir-va'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
pervading  or  passing  through* 

PERVERSE,  plr-veW,  a.    Distorted  from 

the  right ;  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  stubborn, 
untraceable ;  petulant,  vexatious. 

PERVERSELY;  per-veWle,  ad.  Peevishly, 

vexatiously,  spitefully,  crossly. 

PERVERSENESS,  peWeWhe*,  #.  Petu- 
lance, peevishness,  spiteful  crossness. 

PERVERSION.  pir-veVshun,  #.  The  act 
of  perverting,  change  to  worse. 

PERVERSITY,  petr-veVse-t&,  *.  Perverse- 
ness,  crossness. 

To  PERVERT,  p&r-verf  ,  «.  a.  To  distort 
from  the  true  end  or  purpose ;  to  corrupt,  to 
turn  from  the  right.    „     A 

PERVERTER?per-ve'ri'ur,*.98.  One  that 
changes  any  thing  from  good  to  bad,  a  cor- 
rupter ;  one  who  distorts  any  thing  from  the 

PERVERTIBLE,  plr-vert'te-bl,  a.  That 
saay  be  easily  perverted. 

PERVICACIOUS,plr-ve-ka'shis,  a.  Spite- 
folly  obstinate,  peevishly  contumacious; 
with  spiteful  obstinacy.  „ 

PERVICACIOUSLY,  peV-ve-kl  sh4fl-le,  ad. 
With  spiteful  obstinacy. 

PERVICACIOUSNESS,  p&r-ve-ka'shus- 
nls,292. 

PERVICACITY,  peW£-kaVse-tc, 
s.    Spiteful  obstinacy. 

PERVIOUS.  peVve-Ss,  a.  Admitting  pas- 
sage, capable  of  being  permeated ;  perrajf  ing, 

pfSvibtlNESS,  pir^e-us-nls, «.  Quali- 
fy of  admitting  a  passage. 
PERUKE,  plrtuke,  s.   A  cap  of  false  hair, 

pSfiuREMAKER,  pi/ruke-ma-kuT,  s.    A 

maker  of  perukes,  a  wigmaker. 
PERUSAL,  pe-ru'zil,  a.  88.     The  act  of 

reading. 
To  PERUSE,  p*-ruze',  «•  a.    To  read ;  to 

observe,  to  examine. 
PERUSER,  pe-r&'zur,  #.  98.    A  reader,  ex* 

aminer. 
PEST,  plst,  s.     Plague,  pestilence ;   any 

thing  mischievous  or  destructive. 
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To  PESTER,  peVtur,  c.  a.  98.  To  disturb, 
to  perplex,  to  harass ;  to  encumber. 

PESTERER,  peVt&r-ur,  s.  555.  One  that 
pesters  or  disturbs. 

PESTEROUS,  peVtur-us,  a.  S14.  Encum- 
bering, troublesome. 

PESTHOUSE,  pest'hoke,  *.  An  hospital 
lor  persons  infeeted  with  the  i-lague. 

PESTIFEROUS,  pes-tlf f&r-us,  c  Destruc- 
tive ;  pestilential,  infect)  us. 

PE8TILENCE,  peVte-lense,  s.  Plague, 
pest,  contagious  distemper. 

PESTILENT,  p4Vte-lent,   a.     Producing 

plagues,  malignant:  mischievous,  destructive. 
PESTILENTIAL,  pfo-te-leVshal,  a.    Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  pestilence,  producing 
pestilence,  infectious,  contagious ;   roischiev- 
eus,  destructive. 
PESTILENTLY,  pis'te-lent-le,  ad.     Mis- 
chievously, destructively 
PESTILLATION,  pfc-tll-la'shun,  #.    The 

act  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a  mortar. 
PESTLE,  peVtl,  #.  472.     An  instrument 

with  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar. 
PET,  pit,  s.    A  slight  passion,  a  slight  fit  of 
anger ;   a  lamb  taken  into  the  bouse,  and 
brought  up  by  hand ;  any  animal  tamed  and 
much  fondled ;  a  favourite. 
To  PET,  pit,  e.  a.    To  spoil  by  too  much 

fondling. 
PETAL,  pe'tll,  or  peV ft,  s.  Petal  is  a  term 
in  botany, signifying  those  fine-coloured  leaves 
that  compose  the  flowers  of  all  plants.  The 
leaf  of  a  no  wer,  as  distinguished  from  the  leuf 
of  a  plant. 

&  I  most  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of  the 
first  syllable  of  th>  word  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Join  0r.  Kcarick  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  make 
^tae  e  long.  In  all  words  of  Ibis  form  we  ought  to  in- 
cline to  this  pronunciation,  from  Its  being  so  agreeable 
to  analogy.  Let  It  not  be  pretend*  d  that  the  e  in  the 
Latin  yet  alum  b  short ;  so  Is  the  a  In  lafrelkiM,  anrf 
the  i  lb  tibelhu,  which  yet  in  the  English  label  and  li- 
bel we  pronounce  long.  Bat,  however  right  the  long 
sound  of  €  may  be  by  analogy,  I  am  apprehensive  thai, 
as  in  pedals,  the  short  sound  la  In  more  general  on.— 
See  Pedals* 

PETALOUS,  peVtl-lus,  «.  50ft.     Having, 
petals. 

PETAR,  pe-taV,      }s.  A  piece  of  ordnance 

PETARD,  pe-tlrd'  ]  resembling  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  chiefly  used  to  break  down  a 
harrier. 

PETECHIAL,  pe-te"ke-il,  a.  35S.  Pesti- 
lentially spotted.      .       „ 

PETERWORT,  pe'tur-w&rt,  *.  A  plant 
somewhat  different  from  St.  John's  wort. 

PETITION,  pe-tish'on,  $.  Request,  entrea- 
ty, supplication, prayer ;  single' branch  or  ar- 
ticle of  a  prayer. 

To  PETITION,  pe-tWin,  v.  a.  To  solicit, 
to  supplicate. 

PETITIONARILY,  pe-tWun-i-re-le,  ad. 
By  way  of  begging  the  question. 

PETITIONARY,  pe-tfeh'un-i-re,  a.     Sup- 
plicatory, coming  with  petitions  ;  containing 
get  it  ions  or  requests. 
TITIONER,  pe-tish'un-ur    s.  98.    One 
who  offers  a  petition. 

PETITORY,  pet'te-tur-e,  a.  512.    Petition- 
ing, claiming  the  property  of  any  thing. 
Y3  For  the  o,  see  Domestkck. 

PETftE,  pt'ter,  $.  416.    Nitre,  salt-petr*. 
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PUTRESCENT,  r^-treVsent,  «.  510.  Grow. 

iug  stone,  becoming  stone. 

PETRIFACTION,  plt-tre-ttk'shan,  #.  The 
act  of  turning  to  stone,  the  state  of  being  tam- 
ed to  stone ;  that  which  is  made  stone. 

PETRIFACTIVE,  pet-tre-faktiv,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  form  stone. 

PETRIFICATION,  peW-fe-ki'ihftn,  a. 
A  body  formed  by  changing  other  matter  to 
stone. 

PETRIFICK,  pe-triffik,  a.  609.  Haying 
the  power  to  change  to  Hone. 

To  PETRIFY,  peVtre-il,  v.  a.  18*.     To 

change  to  stone. 
To  PETRIFY,  p£ftre-ti,  o.  ft.    To  become 

stone. 
PETROL,  pe'trol.  *)#.     A  liquid 

PETROLEUMjpe-lrDle-um,  f       bitumen, 

black,  floating  on  the  water  of  springs. 
PETRONEL,  p£t'tr6-n&,  s.     A  pistol,  a 

small  guansed  by  a  horseman. 
PETTICOAT,  peVte-kote,  *.      The  lower 

part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
PETTIFOGGER,  peYte-lVgBr,  s .  A  petty 

small-rate  lawyer. 
PETTINESS,  peYte-n&,  s.    Small  new,  lit- 

tlf  new,  inconsiderableness,  unimportance. 
PETTISH,  peVtlsh,  a.  Fretfal,  peevish. 
PETTISHNESS,  peYtlsh-nls,  s.    Fretfrf- 

iipss,  peevishness. 

PETTITOES,  pittetoze,  t.    The  feet  of  a 

sucking  pig  ;  feet,  in  contempt. 
PETTO,  pit  to,  ad.  In  Petto.  Italian,   The 

breast ;  figurative  of  privacy. 

PETTY,  ptt'te,  a.    Small,  inconsiderable, 
little. 

PETTYCOY,  peY te-koe,  s.    An  herb. 

PETULANCE,  p&Oshu-laiise,  \s.     Sauci- 

PETULANCY,  peYtshu-tan-se,  J  nees,  pee- 

vis hness,  wantonness. 
PETULANT,  peVtsho-lant, «.  461.    Saucy, 

perverse,  wanton. 
PETULANTLY,  peVtshu-Hnt-le,  ad.  With 

petulance,  with  saucy  pertness. 
PEW,  pu,  9.    A  seat  enclosed  in  a  church. 
PEWET,  pe'wit,  «.  99.    A  water-fowl  j  the 

lapwing. 

PEWTER,  pu'tur,  s.  98.    A  compound  of 

metal*,  an  artificial  metal ;  the  plates  and 

dishes  in  a  house. 
PEWTERER,  p&tar-ir,  #.    A  smith  who 

woiks  in  pewter. 
PHENOMENON,  fe-ndm'e-non,  j.    This 

has  sometimes  phsBoomeua  in  the  plural.    An 

appearance  in  the  works  of  nature, 

PHALANX,  Alaska,  or  faTlaaks,  a.    A 
troop  of  men  closely  embodied. 

ty  The  second  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  Is 
more  general,  trot  the  first  is  more  analogical.  If, 
when  we  pronoance  a  Latin  or  Greek  word  of  two 
syllable*,  having  a  single  consonant  between  two  vow. 
els,  w<>  always  make  the  first  vowel  long.  It  is  very 
natural,  when  such  a  word  is  transplanted  whole  into 
onr  language,  to  pronoance  it  in  the  same  manner. 
That  the  qoantity  of  the  original  has  very  little  to  do 
in  this  case  may  be  seen  ander  the  word  Drama,  544 ; 
and  yet  nothing  bat  an  absurd  regard  to  this  could 
have  influenced  ihcgeneralityof  speakers  to  pronoance 
this  word  with  the  first  vowel  short,  contrary  to  the 
oiil  genuine  analogy  «f  ©nr  own  language,  as  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  calls  it,  and  contrary  to  tie  manner  in  which  we 
pronounce  the  word  in  the  original ;  for  though  local, 
favour,  and  labour,  have  the  first  vowel  short  in  the 
L-Uo  locate,  fonor,  and  labor,  we  pronounce  them  I 
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both  In  Latin  and  English  according  to  oar  own  ensv 
l»%y,  with  the  o  and  a  long  and  open.  The  same  mar 
be  observed  of.  words  from  the  Greek.  In  the  word 
in  question,  therefore,  the  aathorilv  of  Mr.  Sheiidan, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Ash,  who  make  the  first  vowel 
long,  ought  to  outweigh  that  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  I'er- 
iy,  Entiek,  and  Buchanan,  who  make  It  short. 

PHANTASM,  fan'tazm,  >#.  Vain  and 
PHANTASMA,  fan-tsVmt,  J  airy  appear- 
ance, something  appearing  only  to  imagination. 
PHANTASTICAL,fan-taVte-ka%  )a.  See 
PHANTASTIC&,  £fo-taVtlk,  609,  J  Fantas- 
tical. 

PHANTOM,  fan'tom,  1. 166.  A  spectre,  an 

apparition  ;  a  fancied  vision. 
PHARISAICAL,  far-d-sa4.kal,c.  Ritual, 

externally  religious,  from  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, whose  religion  consisted  almost  in 
remonies. 

PHARMACEUTICAL,  itr-rnksa'te-klL 
•509. 

PHARMACEUTIC*!,  fk-maVso'tlk, 
a.    Relating  to  the  knowJedge  or  art  of  phar- 
macy, or  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOLOGIST,  faVmi-kfolo-jist,# . 
51ft.    A  writer  npon  drugs. 

PHARMACOLOGY,    far-ini-k6no-je,   s. 

The  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 
PHARMACOPOEIA,  far-ma-ko-pe'ya,  s. 

A  dispensatory,  a  booi;  containing  rules  for 

the  composition  of  medicines. 
PHARMACOPOLIST,  iarmI-k6p>o4!ft, 

s.    An  apothecary,  one  who  sells  medicines. 
PHARMACY,  faVmi-ae,   «.      The  act  or 

practice  of  preparing  medicines,  the  trade  of 

an  apothecary. 

PHAROS,  fVros,  $.  544.     A  light-house,  a 

watch-tower. 
PHARYNGOTOMY,    tfr-?D-g6t'to-m*,  a. 

The  act  of  making  an  incision  into  the  wind- 

Eipc,  used  when  some  tumour  In  tiie  throat 
inders  respiration. 

PHARYNX,  fa'rfnks.  J.   The  upper  part  of 

the  gullet,  below  the  larynx. — See  Phalans. 
PHASIS,  fa/sis,  #.    In  the  plural  Phases, 

Appearance  exhibited  by  any  body,  as,  the 

changes  nf  the  moon 
PHEASANT,  feVzaot,  $.    A  kind  of  wild 

cock  ;  a  beautiful  large  bird  of  game. 
1V>  PHEK8E,  &jse,  o.  a.  To  comb,  to  fleece, 

to  curry.    Obsolete. 
FHENIX,  fe'oiks,  s.    The  bird  which  is 

supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from 

its  own  ashes. 
PHENOMENON,  ff  noWme-no*,  s.    Ap- 

pearancc,visible  quality;  any  thing  that  strikes 

by  a  new  appearance. 
PEftAL,  fi'Il,  s.    A  small  bottle. 
PHILANTHROPY,  fil-an'tAro-pe,  s.  in. 

Love  of  mankind,  cood  nature. 
PHILIPPICK,dl-lfpptk,  s.  Any  invective 

declamation. 
PHILOLOGER,  A-lAlo  jur,  s.  131.    One 

whose  chief  study  is  language,  a  grammarian, 

a  critick. 
PHILOLOGICAL,  fll-6-l6d'jc-kal,  a.    Cri- 
tical, grammatical. 
PHILOLOGIST,  fe-l6Tlo.jfst,  «.  131,    A 

critick,  a  grammarian. 
PHILOLOGY,    fe-l6Tl6-j£,    *.    131,    518. 

Criticism,  pramtmiticui  learning. 
PHILOMEL, filjo-mll,         ).«.   Thtf  night. 

cla,  )     iiigale. 
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PmiX>MOT,tfrA-mdt,«.    Coloured  like  a 

dead  leaf.  .    * 

PHILOSOPHER,  fWda'so-far,  #.  ltl.    A 
man  deep  iu  knowledge,  either  moral  or  na- 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE,  £-l6a'§c-4ure> 
stone,  *.  A  atone  dreamed  of  by  atehy- 
mUls,  which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base  me- 
tals into  cold.  ^  .  .  . 
PHILOSOPfflCK,fuMo-z6P%  425,  W9, ) 
PHILOSOPHICAL.  fll-lo-Bof fe-kal.  J 
a.  Belonging  to  philosophy,  suitable  to  a 
philosopher;   skilful  in  philosophy;  frugal, 

Pffl£?SOPHICALLY.  fn-lo-riffe-kal-e, 

^    Ina  philosophical  manner,  rationally, 

wisely. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan  seems  very  properly  to  have 
marked  the  *  lu  this  sod  the  two  precedmgwords  as 

K-onoonced  like  s.    For  the  reasons,  see  Principle*, 
os.  4*5, 435.  .     A  t  .    . 


To  PHILOSOPHIZE,  fe-leVBO-fl*e,  «.  a. 
To  play  the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  phi- 

PHILOSOPHY.  fe-l©Veo-fe,  f .  Knowledge 
natural  or  moral ;  hypotliesis  or  system  upon 
which  natural  effects  are  explained :  reason- 
ing, argumentation;  the  course  of  sciences 
read  in  the  schools. 

PHILTER,  A'tir,  s.  96.      Something  to 

canse  love. 

YJ  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  PkUtre.— 
flee  Principles,  Vo.  416.. 

To  PHILTER,  iH'tir,  e.  a.    To  charm  to 

PHIZ,  fit,  *.    The  face.    A  low  word. 
PHLEBOTOMIST,  fle-boYto-mist,  $ .     One 

that  open*  a  vein,  a  blood-letter. 
To  PHLEBOTOMIZE,  fle-hoTto-mbe,  e.e. 

To  Wt  blood.  i4.li  «,     - 

PHLEBOTOMY,  fle-b6rto-me,  a.  Blood- 
letting, the  art  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein 
for  medical  inteutions. 

PHLEGM,  film,  *.  389.  The  watery  hu- 
.  moor  of  the  body  ;  the  tough  viscid  matter 
discharged  by  coughing ;  water. 

PHLEGM  AGOGUES,  fle^mi-gAgs, «.  M9. 
A  purge  of  the  milder  sort,  supposed  to  evacu- 
ate phlegm,  and  leave  the  other  humours.— 
See  PathogHomonick- 

PHLEGMATIC*,  fietfmi-tfe,  a.  610. 
Abounding  in  phlegm;  generating  phlegm; 
watery  ;  dull,  cold,  frigid. 

PHLEGMON,  nVm6n,  $.  166.  An  inflam- 
mation, a  burning  tumour. 

PHLEGMONOUS,  fleg'mo-nne,  a.    Inflam- 

tnatotyf  bunting. 
PHLEME,  fleme,  « .    An  instrument  which 
k  placed  est  the  vein,  and  driven  into  it  with  e 

PHLOattTlC,no-jis't1k,«.    Having  phlo- 

pfiLoGlSTON,  flo-jk'toii,  or  flo-g!s't6n,  a. 
560.    A  chvmical  liquor  eitremely  inflamma- 
ble ;  -the  inflammable  part  of  any  oody. 
ty  Professor*  of  every  .art  think  they  add  to  its 
d*«nity,  not  only  by  deriving  the  terms  of  it  from  the 
Oreek,  but  by  pronouncing  these  t*rnu  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language.    For  this  reason  our 
pronunciation  becomes  foil  of  anomalies,  and  the  pro- 
feasors  of  an  art  speak  one  language,  and  the  test  or 
the  world  another.    Those,  therefore,  who  are  not 
cbynusts,  ought,  ia  my  opinion,  to  enter  their  ptetest 
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against  the  Irregular  soead  of  the  g  in  thisand stnOar 
Words.    Proaouoctng  the  g  soft  would  only  hurt t  Je 

E ride  of  the  professor ;  but  pronouncing  It  hard  woaie 
urt  the  genius  of  the  language.— See  mterogmtouB* 
PHOSPHOR,  foVfor,  166,  \s.    Themora- 
PHOSPHORUS,  fos'fo-rue,  j    tog  etar ;  * 
chvmical  substance,  which, exposed  to  the  air, 

takes  fire.  ....  j    «# 

PHRASE,  frane,  s.     An  idiom,  a  mode  of 

speech  peculiar  to  a  language ;  an  expression, 

a  mode  of  speech. 
To  PHRASE,  fra»e,e.  a.    To  etyle,  to  call, 

PHRASEOLOGY,  frk-ze-ollo-je     #.  618, 

Stvle,  diction  ;  a  phrase-book.  m 

PHRENETICK,  fre-nldk,  a.      Mad,  in. 

flamed  in  the  brain,  frantick. 

Or  This  word,  as  well  as  Frenitis,  is  pronounced  by 
MrTSherldan  with  tbe  accent  on  tbe  nr«t  sy  lable;  to 
which,  though  he  is  contrary  to  analogy,  he  It >****• 
ent.  Bnt  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay,  pronounce  Frmutick  with  the  accent  oa  tbe  in* 
sylnMe,  and  ParswMir  wkh  the  accent  on  tbe  •*«>»*• 
Aat  the  penultimate  accent  is  tbe  true  pronunciation 
In  both  canscarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  consult  analogy, 
500 ;  and  that  It  Is  most  in  use  may  appear  from ^tae 
additional  suffrages  of  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.'Perry,  W.  Johnston,  Katick,  Bailey,  and  Fanning. 

PHRENITIS,  fre-nVtla,  *.  60%.    Madness ; 

inflammation  of  the  brain. 
PHRENSY,  fringe,  #.    Madnesa,  frantkk- 

POTfflSICAL,t1«'ne-kal,e.41».  Wasting. 
PHTHlSICK,tfe#zlk^.  41B.  A  oonsnmptioB. 
PHTHISIS,  th\*Bh,$.  644.  A  conflomptiom 
PHYLACTERY,  fe-ltk'teT-e,  #.  A  band- 
age on  which  was  inscribed  some  memorable 

sentence.  -■„*..  -»  •  *,        A 

PHYSICAL,  ffe'ze-klL  a.  Relating  to 
nature  or  to  natural  philosophy,  not  moral, 
pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing ;  medici- 
nal, helpful  to  health  ;  resemhliug  phyuck- 

PHYSICALLY,  iVze-kaMe,  ad.  A©*wd- 
ine  to  nature(by  natural  operetion,not  morally. 

PHYSICIAN,  fe-B?8h'4n,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  healing. 

PHYSICK,  fVeik,  s.  The  acience  of  heal- 
ing ;  medicines,  remedies ;  in  common  phrase, 


a  purge.  .     _ 

To  PHYSICK,  fts'zlk, 


e.a     Toparge,to 

treat  with  phyvck,  to  cure.  ,  . 

PHYSICOTHEOLOGY,  i1z-ze-k6-<ne-«l- 
lo-jl,  *.  Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated 
hy  natural  philosophy.    .-«,.•• 

PEfySIOGNOMER,  flzh-e-flg'no-mur,  or 

flz-e-6g'no-mnr,  ^,14,1    1  * ! 

PHYSIOGNOMIST,  «*h-e-og  n6-mfst,| 
518,  *.  One  who  judges  of  the  temper 
or  future  fortune  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
tt  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  $  ia  these 

secondary  accent  on  the  erst  syllable  of  these  words 
riSesVfJeblencs.  to  the^oml.  which  occa^nsUie 
aspiration  of  *  as  much  as  in  evasion,  «^*«£e.  Ate. 
where  the  s  ia  preceded  by  the  primary  accent.    K 

Su^bow/vcr. K  •ek^^^^SSS 
being  the  most  geueial  pronunciation.— aee  lxctvm 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  fkh-Wgnc-mi,  a.  Tlia 
art  of  discovering  the  temper  and  foreknow- 
ing the  fortune  by  the  featurea  of  the  face  j 
Um  face,  tlie  cast  of  the  look. 


pie  pie 

t?  «S9.  Fito  7»,  fir  TT,  fill  89,  CttSl— «l»,  uKM— pbelO»,pb  lOT-nA  169,  mire  164, 

preferred  ;  thing  kept  in  pickle;  condition 

state. 
To  PICKLE,  plk'kl,  c.  a.    To  preserve  in 

pickle ;  to  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 

thing  bad,  as,  a  pickled  rogue.    A  low  phrase. 
PICKLEHERRIKG,  plk-kl-heVrlng,  s.     4 


yy  There  to  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of  this 
word,  by  leaving  out  the  g,  u  If  the  word  were 
French.  If  this  trite*  from  Ignorance  of  the  common 
rule*  of  spelling,  It  may  be  observed  that  £  ts  always 
pronounced  before  n  urk*a  It  to  not  in  the  same  sylla- 
bi«;  as,  st0tU/vtinelig-nUy,  &c. ;  bat,  if  affectation  be 
the  cause  of  this  errour,  Dr.  Yonng's  Love  of  Fame 
will  be  the  best  cure  for  it.— S«e  Pathogmmamkck. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  fTzh-e-o-l6d'je-kal,  a. 
Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  things. 

PHYSIOLOGIST.  rfzh-kuno-jlst,  s.  A 
writer  of  natural  philosophy. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  flEh-4-ofio-je,  $.  518.  The 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of 
natune. 

PHYTIVOROU8,  tl-tTVvo-ros,  a.  618.  That 
eats  grass  or  any  vegetable. 

PHYTOGRAPHY,  il-tog'gra-fe,  s.  518.  A 
description  of  plants. 

PHYTOLOGY,tl-t6ri6-je,*.518.  The  doc- 
trine of  plants,  botanical  discourse. 

PIACULAR,  pl-aVk«-lar,  116.  la.    Expia- 

PI ACULOUS,  pl-aVku-lus,  S  tory,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  atone  ;  such  as  requires  ex- 
piation ;  criminal,  atrociously  bad. 

PIA-MATER,  pl-a-ma'tor,  «.  98.  A  thin 
and  delicate  membrane,  which  lies  under  the 
dura-mater,  and  covers  immediately  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

PI ANET,  pll-nlt,  #.  A  bird,  the  lesser 
wood*  pecker ;  the  magpie, 

PIA8TER,  pi-«Vtfjr,  #.  II*.  An  Italian 
coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling  in  value. 

PIAZZA,  pe-AVia,  s.  183.  A  walk  nudeT 
a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

PICA,  plied,  # .  Among  printers,  a  particTi-, 
lar  sise  of  their  types  or  letter. 

PICAROON, p&-ki-roon,  *.  A  robber,  a 
plunderer. 

To  PICK,  plk,  v.  a.  To  cull,  to  choose ;  to 
take  up,  to  gather;  to  separate  from  any 
thing  useless  or  noxious,  by  gleaning  out  ei- 
ther part ;  to  clean  by  gathering  off  gradually 
any  thing  adhering  j  to  pierce,  to  strike  with 
a  sharp  instrument;  to  strike  with  bill  or 
beak,  to  peck  ;  to  rub ;  to  open  a  lock  by  a 
pointed  instrument-— To  Pick  a  hole  in  one's 
coat,  a  proverbial  expression  lor  one  finding 
fault  with  another. 

To  PICK,  plk,  e.  n.  To  eat  slowly  and  by 
■mall  morsels  j  to  do  any  thing  nicely  and 
leisurely. 

PICK,  plk,  s.    A  sharp-pointed  iron  tooL 

PICKAPACK,  pik'4-nak,  erf.  In  manner 
of  a  pack  upon  the  back.    A  vulgar  phrase. 

PICKAXE,  pik'akfl,  s.  An  axe  not  made 
to  cut,  but  pierce ;  an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 

PICKBACK,  plk'bak,  a.    On  the  back. 

PICKED,  puVkid,  a.  866.    Sharp,  smart 

To  PICKEER,  pik-keer',  v.  a.  To  pirate,  to 

pillage,  to  rob  j  to  make  a  flying  skirmish. 
PICKER,  plkltftr,  #.  98.    One  who  picks  or 

culls:    a  pickaxe,  an  instrument   to  pick 

with. 
PICKEREL,  plkOL&r.H,  $.  99.     A  small 

pike. 
PICKEREL-WEED,  pkTi4r-il-weed,#.   A 

water  plant,  from  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be 

generated. 
PICKCEj  plk'kl,  s.  405.    Any  kind  of  salt 

liquor,  in  which  flesh  or  other  substance  is 
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jack-pudding,  a  meny-andrcw,  a  buffoon. 
PICKLOCK,  plk'lok,  s .    An  instrument  by 

which  locks  are  opened  ;  the  person  who  picks 

locks. 
PICKPOCKET,pik'pok4t,    )s.    A    thief 
PICKPURSE,  plk'purse,        J    who  steals 

by  putting  his  baud  privately  into  the  pocket 

or  purse. 

PICKTOOTH,  pik'too*M«  An  instrument 
by  which  the  teeth  are  cleaned. 

PICKTHANK,  plk'tAank,  a.  An  officious 
fellow,  who  does  what  he  is  not  desired. 

PICT,  plkt,  s.    A  painted  person. 

PICTORIAL,  plk-to're-al,  a.  Produced  by 
a  painter, 

•PICTURE,  pfk'tshure,  a.  461.  A  resem- 
blance of  persons  or  things  in  colours  ;  the 
science  of  painting ;  the  works  of  painters ; 
any  resemblance  or  representation. 

To  PICTURE,  plk'tshure,  v.  a.  To  paint,  to 
represent  by  painting  ;  to  represent. 

PICTURESQUE,  pik-tsho-resk',  a.  Ex- 
pressed happily  as  in  a  picture. 

To  PIDDLE,  pld'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  pick  at 
table,  to  feed  squeamishly  and  without  appe- 
tite ;  to  trifle,  to  attend  to  small  parts  rather 
than  to  the  main. 

PIDDLER,  pld'dl-ur.  # .  tS.  One  that  eats 
squeamishly  and  without  appetite. 

PIE,  pi^  a.  Any  crust  baked  with  some- 
thing in  it  j  a  magpie,  a  nartycotoured  bird  ; 
the  old  popish  terrae-book,  so  called  from  the 
robrick. 

PIEBALD,  prald,  $.  Of  various  cotattBy 
diversified  in  colour. 

PIECE, peese,#.  A  patch ;  a  fragment ;  a 
part ;  a  picture  *,  a  composition,  performance  ; 
a  single  great  gun ;  a  band-gun  ;  a  coin,  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  money  ;  in  ridicule  and  contempt, 
as,  a  Piece  of  a  lawyer.— A-piece,  to  each. 
—Of  a  Piece  with,  like,  of  the  same  sort, 
united,  the  same  with  the  rest. 

To  PIECE,  peese,  e.  a.  To  enlarge  by  the 
addition  of  a  piece  ;  to  join,  to  unite.— To 
Piece  out,  to  increase  by  addition. 

To  PIECE,  peese,  t>.  n.  To  Join,  to  coalesce, 
to  be  compacted.  . 

PIECER,  pees'&r,  $.  98.    One  that  pieces. 

PIECELESS,pec«l2s,tt.   Whole, 
not  made  of  separate  pieces. 

PIECEMEAL,  peesAnele,  erf.    In 
in  fragments. 

PIECEMEAL,  pees'mela, «.    Single, 
rate,  divided. 

PIED,  plde,  <f.  989.  Variegated,  paxtyc*. 
loured. 

PIEDNESS,  plde/nis,  *.  Variegatkm,  di- 
versity of  colour. 

PIELED,  pll'd,  a.    Bald.    Obsolete. 

PIEPOWDER  Court,  p^pM-dor,  a. 

fj  This  word  to  derived  from  the  French  pti,  a 
foot,  and  poudri,  dosty  :  o.  d.  Dotty-foot  Court.— *  A 
Coort  held  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bartholomew  Pair, 
in  West  SmiihSeld,  London,  to  do  jastica  to  aayats 
and  sellers,  and  to  redress  disorders  committed  la 
them."— Sach  was  the  oM  derivation  of  this  word ; 


alter 


tat  the  lata  Dainet  Barrtogtoa,  and 

derive  It  with  much  store  probability  from  Pttd 
frwestr,  a  peddler.— Masm's  Supflemtmt  toJdm* 


PIL  ML 
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tide  of  a  colli,  toe  reverse  of  cross  $  hi  the  pla* 

ral  Piles,  the  hnmorrhoids. 
To  PILE,  pile,  v.  a.    To  heap,  to  lay  one 

tiling  on  another;    to  fill  with  something 

heaped. 
PILEATED,  pife-a-tld,  a,  507.     Is  the 

form  of  a  cover  or  hat. 
PILES,  pile'ftr.f.  98.  He  who  accumulator 

To  PILFER,  ptl'fur,  t>»  a.  To  steal,  to  gain 
by  petty  robbery. 

To  PILFER,  ptTf&r,  t>.  a.  08.  To  practise 
petty  thefts. 

PILFERER,  pii'fur-ux,  a.  One  who  steals 
petty  things. 

PILFfcRINGLY,  pfrfar-fag-le,  ad.  With 
petty  larceny,  filchingiy. 

PILFERY,  pll'fur-e,  t .   Petty  theft. 

PILGRIM,  pfi'grfm,  a.  A  traveller,  a  wan- 
derer, particularly  one  who  travels  on  a  religi- 
ous account. 

To  PILGRIM,  pft'grlm,  v.  *.  To  wander, 
to  ramble. 

PILGRIMAGE,  pfl'grun-adje,  a.  90.  A 
long  journey,  travel,  more  usually  a  Journey 
on  account  of  devotion. 

PILL,  pft,  s.  Medicine  made  into  a  small 
ball  or  mass. 

To  PILL,  pft,  v,  a.    To  rob.  to  plunder. 

To  PILL,  pfl,  e.  a.  For  Peel,  to  strip  off 
the  bark. 

To  PILL,  pfl,  r.  n.  To  come  off  in  flakes  or 
scoriav 


PIER,  peer,  a.  875.    Hie  columns  on  which 

the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 
To  PIERCE,  peerse*  or  perse,  v.  n.      To 

penetrate,  to  enter,  to  force ;   to  touch  toe 

passions,  to  affect. 

t?  What  hat  seen  observed  of  the  word  Fterc*  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  this  word  and  its  compound*. 

To  PIERCE,  peerse,  or  perse,  v.  a.  To 
make  way  by  force ;  to  strike,  to  move,  to 
affect :  to  enter,  to  dive ;  to  affect  severely. 

PIERCER,  peers'ar,  or  pera'ur,  «.  An  in* 
strument  that  bores  or  penetrates ;  the  part 
with  which  insects  perforate  bodies ;  one  who 

pSkCTNGLY,  Tjcertlng-le,  or  peWIng-le, 
ad.  410.    Sternly.  . 

PIERCINGNE88,  peer'slng-nes,  or  peW- 
fng-nc's,  a.  275.    Power  of  piercing. 

PIETY,  pVe-te,  a.  Discharge  of  duty  to 
God ;  duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superior  re- 
lation. 

PIG,  pfg,  a.  A  yonng  sow  or  boar ;  an  ob- 
long mass  of  lead  or  unforged  iron. 

To  PIG,  pig,  v.  *•     To  farrow,  to  bring 

pfcJjEON,  pld'jin,  a.  259.      A  fowl  well 

known.  .     m     _ 

PIGEONFOOT,  pld'jm-ffit,  «.  ,  An  herb. 

PIGEONLIVERED,  pld^n-lir-nr'd,  a. 
Mild,  soft,  gentle,  timid. 

PIGGIN,  pfagm,  a.  §82.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  a  small  vessel. 

PIGHT,  Pjte.  Old  pre*,  and  part.  past,  of 
Pitch.  Pitched,  placed,  fixed,  determined. 
Obsolete.      „ 

PIGMENT,  pigment,  a.  Paint,  colour  to 
be  laid  on  any  body. 

PIGMY,  pVme.  s.  A  small  nation,  fabled 
to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes, 

PIGNORATION,  plg-no-A'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  pledging. 

PIGNUT,  pignut,  a.    An  earth-nut. 

PIGSNEY,  plgz'nt,  a.  A  word  of  endear- 
ment to  a  girl.    Obsolete. 

PIKE,  pike,  s.  A  large  fish  of  prey ;  a 
long  lance  used  by  the  foot-soldiers  to  keep 
off  the  horse,  to  which  bayonets  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry ;  among 
turners,  two  iron  springs,  between  which  any 
thing  to  be  turned  is  fastened. 

PIKED,p&'kid,  a.»66.  Sharp,  acuminat- 
ed, ending  in  a  point. 

PTKEMAN,  pfke'min,  a.  88.  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  pike. 

PIKESTAFF,  pike'stif,  a.  The  wooden 
frame  of  apike.  , 

PILASTER,  pe-lAVtar,  «.  132.  A  square 
column  sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener  set 
within  a  wall,  and  only  showing  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  its  thick ness. 

PILCHER,  pll  tsh'&r,  s.  98.  A  furred  gown 
or  case,  any  thing  lined  with  fur.  Obsolete. 
A  fish  like  a  herring. 

PILE,  pile,  a.  A  strong  piece  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground  to  make  a  firm  founda- 
tion j  a  heap,  an  nccumulation ;  any  thing 
heaped  together  to  be  burned  ;  an  edifice,  a 
bouduig;   a  hair;   hairy  surface,  nap;   one 
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£T  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  should  he  written 
psW.  To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind  of  any  thing  fa  uri- 
versally  so  pronounced ;  bat  when  it  Is  written  pUl  It 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  it  pesi,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
done,  withoet  making  the  eye  contradict  the  ear- too 
palpably.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pronunciation 
ought  to  conform  .to  the  orthography.— See  Bowl. 

PILIAGR  pftlldje,  a,  90.  Plunder,  some- 
thing got  oy  plundering  or  pilling ;  the  act  of 
plundering. 

To  PILLAGE,  pftlldje,  e.  a.  To  plunder, 
to  spoil. 

PILLAGER,  piHidje-ur,*.  98.  A  plunder- 
er, a  spoiler.     ' 

PILLAR,  pillar,  s.  88.  £  column,  a  sup- 
porter, a  maintainor. 

PILLARED,  pirWd,  a.  859.  Supported  by 
columns  ;  having  the  form  of  a  column. 

PILLION,  p&'yun,  a.  118.  A  soft  saddle 
set  behind  a  horseman  for  a  woman  to  sit  on ; 
a  pad,  a  low  saddle. 

PILLORY,  piTlur-e,a.  557.  A  frame  erect- 
ed on  a  pillar,  and  made  with  holes  and  fold- 
ing boards,  through  which  the  heads  and 
hands  of  criminals  are  put. 

To  PILLORY,  pftl&r-e,  e.o.  To  punish 
with  the  pilloiy. 

PILLOW,  plllo.  a.  827.  A  baa;  of  down  or 
feathers  laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  otu 

To  PILLOW,  pfilo,  v.  a.  To  rest  any  thing 
on  a  pillow. 

PILLOWBEER,  pUlo-bere,  \$ .  The  cover 

PILLOWCASE,  pil'lo-klse,  J    of  a  pillow. 

PILOSITY,  pe-l6Vse-tL  a.  132.  Hairiness. 

PILOT,  pilot,  a.  166.  He  whose  office  is  to 
steer  the  ship. 

To  PILOT,  pilot,  e.  a.  To  steer,  to  direct 
in  the  course. 

PILOTAGE,  pllat-tidje,  s.  90.  Pilot's 
skill,  knowledge  of  coasts ;  a  pilot's  hire. 


PIN  PIQ 
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PIMBNTA^pi.m&rtt,*.    A  kind  of  spice 

*>  2S£?  Jamwca  P«PPer»  all-spice. 

PIMP;  pimp,  s.    One  who  provides  gratifl- 

ottkms  for  the  lust  of  others,  a  procurer,  a 

pander. 

To  PIMP,  pimp,  e, '%.  To  provide  gratifies- 
tious  for  the  lust  of  others,  to  pander. 

PIMPING,  p?mp'ing,  a.  410.  Little. 
PIMPLE,  ptofcl,   s.  405.     A  small  red 

pustule. 

PIMPLED,  pim'pl'd,  a.  S59.  Having  red 
pustules,  full  of  pimples. 

PIN,  pin,  $ .  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp 
point  and  round  head,  used  by  women  to  fast- 
eii  their  clothes ;    any  thing  inconsiderable  or 


v™  »« w*  »*,c  ,     WIC  peg,  Dy  Wlucd  musi. 

cians  stretch  or  relax  their  strings;  a  cylindrical 

roller  made  of  wood. 
To  PIN,  pin,*  a:    To  fasten  with  pins ;  to 

fasten,  to  make  fast ;   to  join,  to  fix  :   to  shut 

up,  to  enclose,  to  confine. 
PINCASE,  pin'kise,  #.    A  case  to  keep 

pins  in. 
PINCERS,  pln'eura,  t.    An  instrument  by 

which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing  is  gripped 

which  requires  to  be  held  hard. 

ty  This  word  bfrequeatly  mispronounced  jisacfc- 

To  PINCH,  pfnsh,  t>.  a.  To  squeeze  between 
the  fingers  or  with  the  teeth ;  to  hold  hard 
with  ait  instrument ;  to  squeese  the  flesh  till 
it  is  pained  or  livid ;  to  press  between  hard 
bodies ;  to  gall,  to  fret ;  to  gripe,  to  straiten ; 
to  distress,  to  pain ;  to  press,  to  drive  to  dif- 
ficulties. 

To  PINCH,  plnsh,  v.  n.  852.  To  act  with 
force  so  as  to  be  felt,  to  bear  hard  upon,  to  be 
puzzling ;  to  spare,  to  be  frugal. 

PINCH,  pinsh,  s.  A  painful  sqneeze  with 
the  fi u jeers ;  a  small  quantity  of  suuff  contain- 
ed between  the  finger  and  thumb ;  oppression, 

PINCHPENNY,  pksh'p&r-ne,    j    mise* 

PINCUSHION,  puVkfish-un,  #.  A  small 
bag,  stuffed  with  bran  or  wool,  on  whicb  pins 
are  stuck — See  Cushion.  v 

PINDUST.  pm'dust,  t.  Small  particles  of 
metal  made  by  cutting  pins. 

PINE,  pine.  *:  A  tree. 

To  PINE,  pine,  t».  n.    To  languish,  to  wear 

*Way  .wi!h  MJ  U**  oi  m»»«ry ;   to  languish 
with  desire.  ■ 

To  PINE,  pme,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  to  make 
to  languish ;  to  grieve  for,  to  bemoan  in  si- 
lence. 

PINEAPPLE,  plne'ap-pl,  t.    A  plant. 

PINEAL,  p]n'ne4l,  a.  507.  Resembling  a 
pine-apple.  An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes 
to  the  gland  which  he  imagined  the  seat  of  the 
soul. 

PlNTOATHERED,  pin'feTH-ur'd,  a.  159. 
Nut  fledged,  having  the  feathers  yet  only  be- 
ginning to  shoot. 

PINFOLD,  pinfold, ,.    A  place  in  whicb 

beasts  are  confined. 
PINGUID,  ping'gwid, «.  340.  Fat,  unctuous. 
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PINHOLE,  pfrhole,  i.       A  small  hole, 

mS&Sr11  "rt'a*^  ^  P^fe^tion  of  a  pin. 

PINION,  pfcyyun,  s.  S,  US.  The  joint  of 
the  wing  remotest  from  the  body;  Shake- 
speare seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather  or  quill  off 
the  wing  ;  wing :  fetters  for  the  hands. 

To  PINION,  pm'yftn,  «.  «.  To  bind  the 
wings  ;  to  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to 
the  sides  ;  to  shackle,  to  bind. 

PINK,  ptngk,  *.  408.  A  small  fragrant 
flower  of  the  gilh'flower  kind  ;  an  eye,  com- 
monly a  small  eye,  as,  Pink-eyed ;  any  thin* 
supremely  excellent ;  a  colour  used  b/ paint- 
ers ;  a  kind  of  heavy  narraw-sterned  ship :  a 
fish,  a  minnow.  r ' 

To  PINK,  pingk,  e. s.  To  work  insyeJst- 
holes,  to  pierce  in  small  holes. 

*  OTMir  "  ~"  with  the 

He  who  makes 

pfNMONEY,p?nmun-ne,«.  A  certain  an- 
nuity settled  on  a  wife  to  defray  her  own 
charges. — Maaon. 

PINNACE,  pln'is,  a.  91.  A  boat  belonging 
to  a  ship  of  war.  It  seems  formerly  to  have 
signified  rather  a  small  sloop  or  bark  attending 
a  larger  ship.  * 

PINNACLE,  pm'ni-kl,  «.  405.  A  turret  or 
elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  a 
high  spiring  point. 

PINNER,  pln'nir,  *.  96.  The  lappet  of  a 
head  which  flies  loose. 

PINT,  pint,  $.  105.  Half  a  quart,  in  medi- 
cine twelve  ounces,  a  liquid  measure. 

PIONEER,  pl-o-neer',  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  level  the  road,  throw  up  works,  or 
sink  mines  in  military  operations.     ' 

PIONY,  pWuvt,  s.  116.    A  large  flower. 

PIOUS,  pl'fo,  a.  514.  Careful  of  the  duties 
owed  by  created  beings  to  God ;  careful  off 
the  duties  of  near  relatiou. 

PIOUSLY,  plus-It,  ad.  In  a  pious  man- 
ner,  religiously. 

PIP,  pip,  s.  A  deflation  with  which  (owls 
are  troubled;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on 

m     ^Sfi0'  H,eir  tonKue«  J  »  »P°t  on  the  cards. 

■  .VPi  PfP»  v-  *•    To  chirp  or  cry  asm 
bird.    Little  used. 

PIPE,  pipe,  s.  Any  long  hollow  body,  * 
tube :  a  tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume 
of  tobacco  It  drawn  into  the  mouth ;  an  instru- 
ment of  hand  musick  j  the  organs  of  voice  and 
respiration,  as,  the  wind-pipe  *  the  key  of  the 
voice ;  an  office  of  the  exchequer ;  a  liquid 
measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

To  PIPE,  pipe.  e.  n.  To  play  on  the  pipe  ; 
to  have  a  shrill  sound. 

PIPER,  pl'pur,  t .  98.  One  who  plays  on 
the  pipe. 

PIPETREE,  plpetree, «.    The  lilac  tree. 
PIPING,  plpelng,  a.  410.    Weak,  feeble, 
sickly :  hot,  boiling. 

PIPKIN,  plr/km,  «.  A  small  earthen 
boiler. 

PIPPIN,  pfp'pin,  $.    A  sharp  apple. 
PIQUANT,   pik'kint,  a.  415.      Pricking. 
«»™°Jatinfc»  •"*#>.  pungent,  severe. 
PIQUANCV,   pik^kan-ft,  a.     Sharpness, 
tartness.  ^ 

PI«U  ANTLV,  pfcl^t-lt,  *f.     Shwply, 
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PIQUE,  peek,  «•  415.  An  ill  will,  an  offence 
taken,  petty  malevolence;  point,  nicety, 
punctilio.  ... 

To  PIQUE,  peek,  n.  a.  112.  To  touch  with 
envy  or  viruiency ,  to  pat  into  fret ;  to  offend, 
to  irritate ;  to  value,  to  fix  reputation  as  ou  a 

To^^PIQUEER,     plk-keer',    t>.     a.— See 

PIQUEERER,  plk-keer'ur, . s.    A  robber,  a 

plunderer. 
PIQUET,  pe-kltf,  «.  415.  A  game  at  oards. 
PIRACY,  pfrA-ae,  *.    The  act  or  practice 

of  robbing  on  the  sea.— See  Priiwcy. 
PIRATE,  pl'rk,  t .  91.     A  sea-robber ;  any 

robber,  particularly  a  bookseller  who  sebcs 

the  copies  of  other  men. 
To  PIRATE,  pi'r*t, ».  n.    To  rob  by  sea. 
To  PIRATE,  pl'rlt,  e.  o.    To  take  by  rob- 

PIrXtICAL,  pi-ritf te-ki  1,  *.  111.  Preda- 
tory, robbing,  consisting  in  robbery. 

PISCATION,  jjfe-ka'shun,  «.  The  act  or 
practice  of  fishing. 

PISCATORY,  purTdt-tirre,  a.  512.  Relating 
to  fishes. 
£7  For  the  o,  sse  Demettidu 

PISCES,  pis'ses, «.  The  twelfth  sign  in  the 
aodiack.  figured  b>  two  fishes. 

PISCIVOROUS,  pis-sVYd-rfis,  a.  518. 
Fish-eating,  living  on  fish. 

PISH,  nlah,  interject.  A  contemptuous  ex- 
claroaiiotu 

To  PISH,  pish,  u.  n.    To  express  contempt. 

PISMIRE,  pirmlre,  «.  4S4.  An  ant;  an 
eiomet. 

4*o  PISS,  pis,  v.  n.     To  make  water. 

PISS,  pis,  *•    Ifrine,  animal  water. 

PISS  A  BED,  pnVa-b&l,  #.    A  yellow  flower 

Sewing  in  the  gutss. 
SBURNT,  pis'buvnt,  ei.    Stained  with 
urine  ;  having  a  colour  as  though  stained  with 

urine.  .  _     «.        ,  . 

PISTACHIO,  pla-ta'sho,  «.    TTie  Pistachio 

is  a  »iry  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure  ;  Pistich  nut. 
PISTILLATION,  pls-til-la'shun,  #.     The 

act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar. 
PISTOL,  pls'tfil,  f.  166.  A  small  hand-gun. 
To  PISTOL,  pis'tul,  v.  «.     To  shoot  with  a 

nistol. 

PISTOLE,  pls-toie',  #.  A  com  of  many 
countries,  and  many  degrees  of  value. 

PISTOLET,  pls-to-ltf,  s.    A  little  pistol. 

PISTON,  piston,  *.  166.  The  moveable 
part  in  several  machines,  as  in  pumps  and  sy- 
ringes, whereby  the  suction  or  attraction  is 
caused;  an  embolus. 

PIT,  pit, $.  A  hole  in  the  ground ;  abyss, 
profundity ;  the  grave ;  the  area  on  which 
cocks  fight ;  the  middle  part  of  the  theatre  ; 
any  hollow  of  the  body,  as,  the  Pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  arm  pit ;  a  dint  made  by  the  finger. 

To  PIT,  pit,  r.  a.    To  sink  in  hollows, 

PITAPAT,  pltf l-nit,  s.  A  flutter,  a  palpi- 
tation ;  a  light  quick  etep. 

PITCH,  pltsh,  $.  The  resin  of  the  pine  ex- 
tracted by  fire  and  inspissated  ;  any  degree  of 
elevation  or  height ;  state  with  respect  to  low- 
nessor  height ;  degree,  rate. 

To  PITCH,  pltah,  e.  a.    To  fix,  to  plant ;  to 
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order  regularly  ;  to  throw  headlong,  to  ca»s 

forward— To  smear  with  pitch,  to  darken. 
To  PITCH,  p?tsh,  r.  n.     To  light,  to  drop  i 

to  fall  headlong ;   to  fix  choice  ;   to  fix  a  tent 

or  temporarv  habitation. 
PITCHER,  pfcah'ur,  *.  96.   An  earthen  ves-, 

sel,  a  water-pot;  an  instrument  to  pierce  the 

ground  in  which  any  thing  is  to  be  freed. 
PITCHFORK,  pltsVfork,  #.    A  fork  used, 

in  husbandry.      ,       ,  '  "     _ 

PITCHINESS,  pftsh'e-i*,  ».    Biackness, 

darkness.  .... 

PITCHY,  pltsh'e.  a.  Smeared  with  pitch  *r 
having  the  qualities  of  pitch ;  black,  dark, 
dismal.  •    - 

PIT-COAL,  plfkole,  s.    Fossile  coaL 

PIT-MAN,  pltfmin,  s.  88.  He  that  in  saw- 
ing timber  works  below  in  the  pit. 

PIT-SAW,  pU'saw,  $.  A  large  saw  used 
by  two  men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 

PITEOUS,  pltsh'e-fis,  a.  263.  Sorrowful, 
mournful,  exciting  pity ;  compassionate,  ten- 
der ;  wretched, paltry,  pitiful. 

PITEOUSLY,  pitah4-us4e,  ad.  In  a  piteous 
manner.  ,       , 

PITEOUSNESS,  pftsh'e-us-nes,  s.  Sorrow- 
fulness, tenderness. 

PITFALL,  plf  fill,  f .  406.  A  pit  dug  and 
covered,  into  which  a  passenger  falls  nnex- 

pItH,  $th9  *.  467.  The  marrow  of  the* 
plant,  the  soft  part  in  the  midst  of -the  wood , 
marrow;  strength,  force;  energy,  cogency, 
fulness  of  sentiment,  closeness  and  vigour  of 
thought  and  style ;  weight,  moment,  princi- 
pal part ;  the  quintessence,  the  chief  part. 

PITHILY,  pfci'e-le,  ad.  With  strength, 
with  cogency. 

PITHINESS,  plt*'e-nes,  «.  Energy. 
strength.  ... 

PITHLESS,  plfAies,  a.  Wanting  pith; 
wanting  energy ;  wanting  force. 

PITHY,  pfen'e,  a.  Consisting  of  pith; 
strong,  forcible,  energetick. 

PITIABLE,  pltft4-4-bl,  a,  405.    Deserving 

pity. 

tf  The  diphthong  to  In  this  word  does  not  draw 
the  preceding  t  to  tsh,  as  in  piteous,  and  tbe  reason 
seems  to  be  tbe  tame  as  that  which  preserves  the  same 
letter  pare  in  Mightier,  Weightier,  &c;  that  Is,  the  ter- 
mination able,  though  derived  from  the  Latto,  b  ofte* 
nsed  in  composition  with  pure  English  word*,  like  the 
personal  ano comparative  terminations  er,  eth.  ace.} 
and  therefore  the  general  rule  in  English  composition 
is  adhered  to,  which  is,  that  simples  preserve  their 
sound  and  accent,  whatever  terminations  arc  annexed 
to  tnenia 

PITIFUL,  pffte-fftl,  «.    Melancholy,  mov- 
ing compassion  :  tender,  compassionate  j  pal- 
try, contemptible,  despicable. 
PITIFULLY,  pit'te-fttl-e,  ad.    Mournfully, 
in  a  manner  that  moves  compassion  ;  con- 
temptibly, despicably. 
PITIFULNESS,  pfrte-ful-ne*,*.  Tender- 
ness,  mcrcv,    compassion;     despicableiiess, 
contempt!  bleneas. 
PITILESS,   plft^lls,  a.     Wanting  pity, 

wanting  compassion,  merciless. 
PITTANCE,  plt'tanse,  *.     An  allowtncn 

of  meat  in  a  monastery  ;  a  small  portion. 
PITUITARY,  pe-tu'e-ti-re,  a.    CondnoUng 

the  phlegm^  Mason. 
PITUITE,  piftflhWtt,  $.  155.    Phlegm 
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PITUITOUS,  pe-tfre-tas,  a.  18S.     Consist. 

inf  of  phlegm. 
PITY,    p!rte,  *.    Compassion,   sympathy 

with  misery,  tenderness  for  pain  or  uneasiness. 

—A  ground  of  Pity,  a  subject  of  pity  or  of 

grief. 
To  PITY,  pltte,  t>.  a.    To  compassionate 

misery,  to  regard  with  tenderness  on  account 

of  minappmess. 
To  PITY,  plfte,  e.  a.   To  be  compassionate. 

PIVOT,  pVvut,  s.    A  pin  on  which  any 

thing  turns. 
PIXj  plks,  s.     A  little  chest  or  box  in 

which  the  consecrated  Host  is  kept. 
PLACABLE,  puVk*-bl,  a.  405.    Willing  or 

possible  to  be  appeased! 

£3*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Wares,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Buchanan,  make  the  radical  a  In  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives long,  as  I  have  done ;  but  Dr.  Kenrlck  and 
Mr.  Perry  make  It  short.  Mr.  Scott  marks  It  both 
ways,  but  seems  to  give  the  short  sound  the  preference 
by  placing  it  first.  This,  from  the  shortening  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  most  analogical,  535 ;  bat  this  word  and  its  com- 
panion, capable,  seem  imtnoveably  fixed  in  the  long 
•ootid  of  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  o  in  the  same 
situation  in  doeible  and  indocible  evidently  inclines  to 
the  short  sound.— See  Incapable  and  IndocU. 

PLACABILITY,  pla-ki-bM-te,        *> 

PLACABLENESS,  pleiri-bl-ne's,      / 

Willingness  to  be  appeased,  possibility  to  be 

appeased. 

PLACARD, plik-ird',  \$>  An  edict,  a 
PLAC ART,  plik-irtf ,     j     declaration,    a 

manifesto. 

ty  Bailey  Pisces  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
Placard,  and  Pennine  on  the  first  of  both  these  words: 
all  our  other  orthoepnls  place  the  accent  as  I  hare 
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PLACE,  plase,  s.  Particular  portion  of 
space  ;  locality,  local  relation  ;  local  exist- 
ence |  space  in  general ;  a  seat,  residence, 
mansion ;  passage  in  writing ;  state  of  being, 
validity ;  rank,  order  of  priority ;  office,  pub- 
lick  character  or  employment }  room,  way ; 
ground,  room. 

To  PLACE,  plase,  *.  a.  To  put  in  any 
place,  rank,  or  condition  ;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to 
establish. 

PLACER,  pla'sor,  s.  98.    One  that  places. 

PLACID,  plaVsld, «.    Gentle,  quiet ;  soft, 

mild. 
PLACIDLY,     plis'sid-le,     ad.      AOdly, 

fpntlv. 
ACIT,  pl&slt,  s.   Decree,  determination. 

PLACKET,  or  PLAQUET,  plak'klt,  s.  00. 

A  petticoat. 
PLAGIARISM,  pla'ja-rlzm,  s.    Theft,  lite- 
rary adoption  of  the  thougtrts  or  works  of 
another.  .    m    . 

PLAGIARY,  pla'j4-re.  s.   A  theft  in  litera- 
ture ;  one  who  steals  the  thoughts  or  writings 
of  another ;  the  crime  of  literary  theft. 
&  Mr.  Elnhlastoa  and  some  respectable  speakers 
pronannee  this  word  with  the  first  vowel  short,  as  If 
written  vUd-Jarp  ;   bat  Mr.  8herldan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Entkk,  mark  to  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written 
tbfjaryi  and  to  know  which  Is  the  tree  pronuncie- 
tSoa  we  aeed  only  recur  to  analogy,  which  tells  as 
mat  every  vowel,  except  i,  having  the  accent,  and  be* 
lag  followed  by  a  diphthong,  Is  long.    Bee  Principles, 
Kos.S05,40T. 

PLAGUE,  9%  t.  W.     Pestilence,  a  dis- 


ease eminently  contagious  and  destructive , 
state  of  misery ;  any  thing  troublesome  or 
vexatious. 

To  PLAGUE,  plag,  e.  a.  To  trouble,  to 
teaze,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  torment,  to  afflict. 

PLAGUILY,  pla'ge-le,  ad.  660.  Vexation*, 
ly,  horridly. 

PLAGUY,  pla'ge,  a.  845.  Vexatious,  trou- 
blesome. 

PLAICE,  plase,  s.  202.    A  flat-fish. 

PLAID,  plad,  sr204.  A  striped  or  varie- 
gated cloth,  an  outer  loose  garment  worn 
much  by  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland. 

PLAIN,  plane,  a.  202.  Smooth,  level,  fiat ; 
void  of  ornament,  simple ;  artless ;  honestly 
rough,  open,  sincere ;  mere,  barg  j  evident, 
clear. 

PLAIN,  plane,  ad.  Not  obscurely;  dis- 
tinctly, articulately ;  simple,  with  rough  sin- 
cerity. 

PLAIN,  plane,  s.  Level  ground,  open  flat, 
a  field  of  battle. 

To  PLAIN,  plane,  e.  «•  To  level,  to  make 
even. 

To  PLAIN,  plane,  v.  a.  To  lament,  to 
wail.    Not  used. ' 

PLAINDEALING,  plane-de'lmg,  a.  Act- 
ing  without  art. 

PLAINDEALING,  plane-deling,  #.  410 
Management  void  of  art. 

PLAINLY,  plattele,  ad.  Levelly,  flatly; 
without  ornament ;  without  gloss,  sincerely  ; 
in  earnest,  fairly ;  evidently,  clearly. 

PLAINNESS,  plane'nes,  s.  Levefness, 
flatness;  want  of  ornament,  want  of  show; 
openness,  rough  sincerity ;  artiesmess,  sim- 
plicity. 

PLAINT,  plant,  t.  Lamentation,  complaint, 
lament ;  expression  of  sorrow. 

PLAINTFUL,  planral,  a.  Complaining, 
audibly  sorrowful. 

PLAINTIFF,  plinetif,  s.  He  that  com- 
mences a  suit  In  law  against  another,  opposed 
to  the  defendant. 

ty  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  years. 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  Ukejrte»,  as  appears 

alto  being  adopted'  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  BlpUastoo, 
r.  Perry,  W  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrlck :  bat  a  laud- 
able desire  of  reforming  the  language  has  restored 
the  dipbihong  to  its  true  sound ;  and  the  first  syllable 
ot  this  word,  like  pUuut  Is  bow  the  current  pronunci- 
ation of  ail  our  courts  of  justiec.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Entlck  agree  la  this  pronunciation. 

PLAINTIFF,  plane'tlf,  a.     Complaining, 
•A  word  not  in  ose.being  now  written  plaintive, 

PLAINTIVE,  plsWtfv.  o.     Complaining. 

lamenting,  expressive  of  sorrow. 
PLAINWORK,   plane'work,  s.     Needle- 

work,  as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 
PLAIT,  plate,  s.  SOS.     A  fold,  a  doable. 

To  PLAIT,  plate,  v.  a.    To  fold,  to  double ; 

to  weave,  to  braid. 

ty  There  Is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
as  if  written  plsfe,  which  mast  be  carefully  avoided. 

PLATTER,  platofa,  s.  08.    One  that  plaits. 

PLAN,  plan,  s.  A  scheme,  a  form,  a  model ; 
a  plot  of  any  building,  or  lchnography. 

To  PLAN,  plan,  e.  a.     To  scheme,  to  form 

in  design. 
PLANE,  plane,  #.     A  level  surface;   aa 

instrument  by  which  the  surface  of  boards  is 
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To  PLANE,  plane,    e.  a.      To  level,  to 

smooth  from  inequalities  j  to  111100111  with  a 

Plane. 
PLANE-TREE,  plWtre£,j.    The  name  of 

a  fine  tail  tree* 
PLANET.  plaVft,  $.  99.     One  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  to  our  system,  which  move  round 

and  receive  light  from  the  sun. 
PLANET ABY,  plan'nUir-re,  a.    Pertain- 

mg  to  the  planets ;  produced  by  the  planets. 
PLANETlCAL,plln.n^'te.ka1.a.  Pertain- 

ing  to  planets. 

PLANETOTRUCK,pla*1t-strnk,*  Blasted. 
PLANISPHERE,    ptfn'ne-sfere,    j.      A 

sphere  projected  on  a  plane* 
PLANK,  phtngk,  #.  408.    A  thick  strong 

board. 
To  PLANK,  phtngk,  e.  a.     To  cover  or  lay 

with  planks* 
PLANOCONICAL,  pla-no-k6n'ne-kil,   a. 

Level  on  one  side,  ana  conical  on  the  other. 
PLANOCONVEX,     pia-n6-kon'veka,     a. 

Flat  on  the  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 
PLANT,  plant,  *.      Any  thing  produced 

from  seed,  any  vegetable  production ;  a  sap- 
ling. 

ty  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  It  with  aunt. 
This  pronunciation  seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad 
oonnd  which  was  probably  given  to  the  a  before  two 
consonants  in  all  words*  bet  which  has  been 
wearing  away,  and  which  Is  now,  except 


gradually 
In  a  few 
words,  become  a  mark  of  vulgarity.— See  Principles, 

To  PLANT,  pilot,  v.  a.  To  pat  into  the 
ground  in  order  to  grow,  to  set,  to  generate ; 
to  place,  to  fix ;  to  settle,  to  establish,  as,  to 
Plant  a  colot.y ;  to  fill  or  adorn  with  some- 
thing planted,  as,  lie  Planted  the  garden  or 
the  country ;  to  direct  properly,  as,  to  Plant 
a  cannon. 

PLANT  AGE,  plaVddje,  s.90*    An  herb. 

PLANTAIN,  plin'tfn,  # .  909.  An  herb ;  a 
tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which  bears  an  escu- 
lent frail. 

PLANTAL,  plan/til,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to 
plants* 

PLANTATION,  pUtn-ta'shln,  «.  The  act 
or  practice  of  planting;  the  place  planted  }  a 
colony ;  introduction  ;  establishment. 

PLANTED,  planfld,  a.  This  word  seems 
in  Shakespeare  to  siguify  settled ;  well- 
aroanded. 

PLANTER,  plant'dr,  *.  98.  One  who  sows, 
sets,  or  cultivates ;  one  who  cultivates  grounds 
In  the  West  Indian  colonies. 

PLASH,  putsh,  s.  A  small  lake  of  water 
or  paddle ;  branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound 
to  other  branches. 

To  PLASH,  plash,  v.  a.  To  interweave 
branches. 

PLASHY,  phtah'e,  a.  Watery,  filled  with 
paddles. 

PLASM,  pliant,  t.  A  mould,  a  matrix  in 
which  any  thing  is  cast  or  formed* 

PLASTER,  plaVtnr,  s.  98.  Substance  made 
of  water  and  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as 
chalk  or  lime  well  pulverized,  with  which 
walls  are  overlaid  5  a  glutinous  or  adhesive 
salve. 

To  PLA8TER,  plaVt&r.  e.  a.   To  overlay  as 

with  plaster;  to  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster. 

PLASTERER,  plaVtox4r,  a.    One  whose 


trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with  plaster; 

who  forms  figures  in  [luster. 
PLASTICK,  plaYtlk,  a.   Having  the  power 

to  give  form. 
PLASTRON,  plaVtran,  s.  99.    A  piece  of 

leather  stuffed,   which  fencers  use  when  they 

teach  their  scholar*,  in  order  to  receive  the 

pushes  made  at  them. 
To  PLAT,  pi*  t,  c.  a.  To  weave,  to  make  by 

texture. 

PLAT,  pllt,  $.  A  small  piece  of  ground. — 
See  Plot. 

PLATANE.  ^ItU-tln,  a.    The  plane-tree. 

PLATE,  plate,  s.  A  piece  of  metal  beat 
out  into  breadth  ;  wrought  silver  ;  a  small 
shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  porcelain  on  which 
meat  is  eaten  ;  the  prize  run  for  hy  horses. 

To  PLATE,  plate,  e.  a.  To  cover  with 
plates ;  to  arm  with  plates ;  to  beat  into  lauii- 
nas  or  plates. 

PLATEN,  pllf  en,  t .  10*.  In  printing,  that 
flat  part  of  the  press  by  which  the  impression 
is  made- 

PLATFORM,  putt'ionn,  a.  The  sketch  of 
any  thing  horizontally  delineated,  the  ichno- 
graphy ;  a  place  laid  out  after  any  model ;  a 
level  place  before  a  fortification ;  a  scheme,  a 

£lan. 
ATONIC,  pli-t6n1k,  a.       A    Platonic 
lover  is  one  who  professes  great  purity  in  love. 
PLATONIST,  pfiM-nlsL   s.      One   who 

adopts  the  sentiments  of  Plato. 
PLATOON,  pla'tton,  a,    A  small  square 
body  of  musketeers*  , 

YJ  Corrapted  from  Ptktom,  Franc h.— See  JSacvrs. 

PLATTER,  phttftur,  s.  91.    A  large  dish, 

generally  of  earth. 
PLAUDIT,  plaVdit,  a.  21*.    Applause. 

PLAUSIBILITY,  pliw-se-bM-te,  s .  Spa- 
ciousness, superficial  appearance  of  right. 

PLAUSIBLE,  plaVxe-bl,  a.  Such  aa  gains 
approbation,  superficially  pleasing  or  taking, 
specious,  popular. 

PLAUSIBLENESS.  pliVre-bl-nes,  a.  Spa- 
ciousness, show  of  right. 

PLAUSIBLY,  pliVae-ble,  erf.  With  feir 
show,  speciously. 

PLAUSIVE,  plaVsiv.  a.  168,  498.  Ap- 
plauding ;  plausible.  Not  used  in  this  last 
sense. 

To  PLAY,  plk,  e.  ft.  990.  To  sport,  to  fro- 
Jick,  to  do  something  not  as  a  task,  but  for 
pleasure  ;  to  toy,  to  act  with  levity  i  to  trifle ; 
to  do  something  fanciful :  to  practise  sarcastic 
merriment ;  to  practise  illusion ;  to  game,  to 
contend  at  some  game  ;  to  touch  a  musical  in- 
strument; to  operate,  to  act,  used  of  any 
thing  in  motion ;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregu- 
larly '}  to  represent  a  character ;  to  act  in  any 
certain  character. 

To  PLAY,  plk,  r.  a.  To  pot  in  action  or 
motion,  as,  he  Played  his  cannon ;  to  use  an 
instrument  of  muslck ;  to  act  a  mirthful  cha- 
racter j  to  exhibit  dramatickally,  to  act,  per- 
form. 

PLAY,  plk,  a.  Action  not  imposed,  not 
work  ;  amusement,  sport ;  a  drama,  a  comedy 
or  tragedy,  or  anv  thing  in  which  characters 
are  represented  *by  dialogue  and  action ; 
game,  practice  of  gaming,  contest  at  a  game ; 
practice  in  any  contest;  action,  employment, 
office;  manner  of  acting;  act  of  touching  an 
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instrument— In  Play,  in  jest,  not  in  earnest ; 
room  for  motion  ;  liberty  of  acting,  swing. 

PLAYBOOK,  pla'book,  «.  Book  of  dra- 
roatick  compositions. 

PLAYDAY,  pla'da,  #.  Day  exempt  from 
tasks  or  work. 

PLAYDEBT,  plVdit,  a.  Debt  contracted 
by  gaming. 

PLAYER,  pla'fir,  «.  98.  One  who  plays ; 
•u  idler,  a  laxy  person;  actor  of  dramatics; 
scenes ;  a  rairnick ;  one  who  touches  a  musical 
Instrument ;  one  who  acts  in  any  certain  man- 
ner, not  in  earnest,  but  in  play. 

PLAYFELLOW,  pla'fel-lo,  «.  Companion 
in  amusement. 

PLAYFUL,  pla'fi&l,  a.    Sportive. 

PLAYGAME,  pla'game,  «.  Play  of  chil- 
dren. 

PLAYHOUSE,  plaTiofise,  s.  House  where 
dramatick  performances  are  represented. 

PLAYSOME,  pla'sfim,  a.    Wanton. 

PLAYSOMENESS,  pla's&m-ne's,  s.  Wan- 
tonnes*,  levity. 

PLAYTHING,  placing,  a.    A  toy. 

PLAYWRIGHT,  pla'rfte,  $.  A  maker  of 
plays. 

PLEA,  pie,  #.  227.    The  act  or  form  of 

■  pleading  ;    thing  offered    or   demanded    in 

pleading ;  allegation  ;  an  apology,  an  excuse. 

To  PLEACH,  pletsh,  v.  a.  227.  To  bend, 
to  interweave.    Not  in  use. 

To  PLEAD,  plede,  «. «.  227.  To  argue  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice ;  to  speak  in  an  argu- 
mentative or  persuasive  way  for  or  against,  to 
reason  with  another ;  to  be  offered  as  a  plea ; 
to  adroit  or  deny  a  charge  of  guilt. 

To  PLEAD,  plede,  v.  a.  To  defend,  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ; .  to 
offer  as  an  excuse. 

PLEADABLE,  pleMa-bl,  c.  Capable  to 
be  alleged  in  plea. 

PLEADER,  picMor,  s .  98.  One  who  argues 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  one  who  speaks  for  or 
against. 

.  PLEADING,  ple'dlng,  $.  410.  Act  or  form 
of  pleading. 

PLEASANCE,Dle'zanse,#.  2*4.  Gayety, 
pleasantry.    Obsolete. 

PLEASANT,  pleVzant,a.  234.  Delightful; 
guod-humoured,  cheerful ;  gay,  lively,  merry  ; 
uifliug,  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use. 

PLEASANTLY,  nleVdtnt-le,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  delight ;  gayly,  in  good 
humour ;  lively,  ludicrously. 

PLEASANTNESS,  pleVzant-nis,  s.  De- 
Ughtfulness,  state  of  being  pleasant ;  gayety, 
cheerfulness,  merriment. 

PLEASANTRY,  pieVzaa-tre,  $.  Gayety, 
merriment ;  sprightly  lively  talk. 

To  PLEASE,  pUze,  t>.  a.  227.  To  delight, 
to  gratify,  to  humour  ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ; 
to  obtain  favour  from  ;  to  be  pleased,  to  like, 
a  word  of  ceremony. 

To  PLEASE,  pleze,  r.  n.  To  give  plea- 
sure j  to  gain  approbation ;  to  like,  to  choose ; 
to  cundescend,  to  comply. 

PLEASINGLY,  ple'zmg-l^,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  delight. 

PLEASURABLE,  pl3zn'Qjr4-bl,  a.  De- 
lightful, full  of  pleasure. 

PLEASURE,  plezh'ore.  $.  234,  450.  De- 
light, ^gratification  of  toe  mind  or  senses ; 
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loose  gratification ;   approbation  ;  what  tbs> 
will  dictates ;  choice,  arbitrary  wUJ. 

To  PLEASURE,  pl£zh'are,  v.  a  To  please, 

to  gratify. 
PLEBEIAN,  ple-be'yin,  #.  US.    One  of 

the  lower  people. 

PLEBEIAN,  ple-be'yin,  a.    Popular,  con. 

sisting  of  mean  persons ;  belonging  to  the  tour- 
er ranks ;  vulgar,  low,  common. 

PLEDGE,  plldie,  *.  A  gage,  any  thing 
given  hy  way  of  warrant  or  security,  a  pawn  ; 
a  surety,  a  bail,  an  hostage. 

To  PLEDGE,  pleMje,  v.  a.  To  put  in 
pawn,  to  give  as  security;  to  secure  by  a 
pledge  ;  to  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  "the 
cup  or  health  after  another. 

PLEDGET,  pled'jfr,  s.  99.  A  small  mass 
of  lint. 

PLEIADS,  ple'yadz,         )s.    A    northern 

PLEIADES,  ple'ya-dfe,  $  constellation. 

&  I  have  preferred  those  orthoepists,  who  murk 
these  words  as  I  have  done,  to  Mr.  8herM»n,  Mto 
makes  the  first  syllable  like  tfae  verb  To  ply.  Dr. Ken- 
rick,  Scott,  and  Perry,  the  only  or  thodpista  fVotn  whom 
we  can  know  the  sonifl  of  the  diphthong  H,  fcivr  it  a* 
I  have  done ;  and  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  afler 
the  «,  seems  to  have  done  the  same :  bat  tb«  Bound  w« 
Invariably  give  to  these  vowels  in  PieMan  \»  »  iiUft- 
eient  proof  of  English  analogy,  and  that  prononuciti* 
them  like  eye  is  an  affectation  of  adheiing  to  the 
Greek,  from  which  Pleiades  is  derived  —Sec  Ktyia 
the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  latin 
Proper  Names,  under  the  word. 

PLENARILY,    pllu'a-re-le,   ad.      Folly, 

completely. 
PLENARY,  pleV4-re,  or  ple'nsWe,  a.  Ftill, 

complete. 

%y  Some  very  respectable  speakers  make  the  vow- 
el e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  long ;  but  ana- 
logy  and  the  best  usage  seem  to  shorten  the  e,  as  they 
do  the  a  in  Granary.  Mr.  N ares,  W.  Johnston,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Entick,  adopt  the  second  pronunciation  ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  air-  Scott,' 
and  Mr.  Perry,  the  first :  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why 
the  a  shonld  not  be  short  in  this  word  at  well  as  in 
plenitude,  In  which  nil  our  orthoepists,  except  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  the  e  as  in  plenty. 

PLENARINESS,  pleVft-re-nls,  s.  Fulness, 

completeness. 
PLENILUNARY,'pl£n-ne-lu'na-re,a.    Re. 

iatine  to  the  full  moon. 
PLEN1POTENCE,     ple-nlp'pc-t&se,     a. 

Fulness  of  power. 
PLENIPOTENT,  ple-ntypo-tlnt,  a.      In- 
vested with  full  power. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY,pIeWe>po-teVsha% 

re,  #.     A  negotiator  invested  with  fall 

power. 
PLENIST,  ple'nlst, «.  544.    One  that  holds 

all  space  to  he  full  of  matter. 

PLENITUDE,  pleVne-tude,  s.  Fulness* 
the  contrary  to  vacuity ;  repletion,  animal 
fulness,  plethory ;  exuberance,  abundance, 
completeness. 

PLENTEOUS,  pleVtsbe-fis,  a.  263.  Co- 
pious, exuberant,  abundant ;  fruitful* fertile. 

PLENTEOUSLY,  plfa'tshe-4*-le,  *L     Co- 

piously,  abundantly,  exuberautlv. 
PLENTEOUSNESS,    plin'teh£5M$s, ;  a. 
Abundance,  fertility. 

PLENTIFUL,   pleVte-fal,   a.       Copious, 

abundant,  exuberant,  fruitful. 
PLENTIFULLY,   pleVtr>fol4,    ad.     Co- 

piously,  abundantly 
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PLRNTIFULNES8,  pleVsi-ral-oeB,  t .  The 

state  of  beins;  plentiful,  abundance,  fertility. 

PLENTY,  plen'te,  #.  Abundance,  each  a 
quantity  at  it  mure  than  enough ;  fruitfulness , 
exuberance ;  it  is  used,  I  think  barbarously, 
for  plentiful ;  a  state  in  which  enough  is  had 
and  enjoyed. 

PLEONASM,  ptt'o-nfen,  #.  A  figure  of 
rhetoric*:,  by  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary* 

PLETHORA,  pll**'6-i4,  s.  468.  The  state 
in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than 
is  agreeable  to  a  natural  state  of  health. 

13*  All  oar  urtboepUti^exocpt  a  Dictionary  of  Terms 
lu  .Medicine,  place  (he  accent  on  the  ferst  »ylUble  of 
tiiis  word,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  Latin  o  are 
lone.  This  probably  arose  from  ibe  aagllciaed  wurd 
/*Utkorftwhert  the  ascent  Is  very  properly  aafepen- 
uUim4e.— See  Principles,  Ke.  SOS. 

PJLETHORET1CK,  plM4-reVik,?a.Hav- 
PLETHORICK,  ple-fAoVlk,  509^  I   fog  a 

full  rmbir. 
PLETHORY,  pl£rt'o-re,  «.  60S.  Fulness  of 

'habit. 
PLEVIN,  pteVvin, «.  In  law,  a  warrant  or 

'assurance. 
PLEURISY,  pli're-se,  *.  An  inflammaUon 

of  the  pleura. 
PLEURITIC  AL,plu-r!t'te-k*l,  7  «.Diseased 
PLEURITICK,pf6-rit'tik,  609. J     with     a 

pleurisy  ;  denoting  a  pleurisy. 
PLIABLE,  pli'6-bl,  a.  405.  Easy  to  be  bent, 

flexible j  flexible  of  disposition,  easy  to  be 

'persuaded. 
PllABLENESS,  plM-bl-nes,  ».  Flexibili- 

ty,  easiness  to  be  bent ;  flexibility  of  mind. 
PLIANCY,  plfaW,  #.  Easiness  to  be  bent. 
PLIANT,  pliant,  a.  Bending,  flexile ;  lim- 

'ber ;  easy  to  take  a  form ;  easily  persuaded. 
PLIANTNESS,  pll'ant-n&,  ».  Flexibility, 

'toughness. 
PLICATURE,  pllkTci-ture,  )  # .  Fold, 

PLICATION,  ple-ki'shun,  132.  J  doable. 
PLIERS,  pll'ara,  «.  98.    An  instrument  by 

which  any  thing  is  laid  hold  on  to  beod  it. 
To  PLIGHT,  pllte,  ».  a.  To  pledge,  to  give 

as  surety ;  to  braid*  to  weave.    In  this  last 

sense  obsolete. 
PLIGHT,  pike,  $.  896.  Condition,  state ; 

good  case ;  pledge,  gage ;  a  fold,  a  plait.  Not 

used  in  this  last  sense. 
PLINTH,  plinth,  *.  In  architecture,  is  that 

square  member  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
.4o  the  base  of  a  pillar. 
To  PLOD,  plod,  e.  *.  To  toil,  to  drudge,  to 

travel ;  to  travel  laboriously $  to  study  close- 
ly and  dully. 
PLODDER,  pltd'dur,  $.  98.  A  doll,  heary, 

laborious  man. 
PLOT,  plat,  8.   A  small  extent  of  ground; 

a  conspiracy,  a  secret  design  formed  against 

another :  an  intrigue,  an  affair  complicated, 

involved,  and  embarrassed ;  stratagem,  secret 

combination  to  any  ill  end ;  contrivance,  deep 

reach  of  thought. 

To  PLOT,  plot,  v.  a.  To  form  schemes  of 
.mischief  against  another,  commonly  against 
those  in  authority  ;  to  contrive,  to  scheme. 
To  PLOT,  plot,  e.  a.  To  plan,  to  contrive  j 

to  describe  according  to  iebnegraphy. 
PLOTTER,  plot'tur,  «.  98.    Conspirator; 
contriver. 
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PLOVER,  pluvVur,  s.  186.  A  lapwings 
PLOUGH,  plot,  s.  818,  890.  The  imw_- 

ment  with  wbicn  the  furrows  are,  cut  in  the 

ground  to  receive  the  seed. 
To  PLOUGH,  plot,  v.  a.  To  turn  u*  the 

ground  in  order  to  sow  seed. 
To  PLOUGH,  plot,  r.  a.  To  turn  with  the 

plough  ;-  to  bring  to  view  by  the  plough  >.  to 

furrow,  to  divide ;  to  tear. 
PLOUGHBOY.  plou'boe, .  #.  A  boy  that  fol- 
lows the  plough,  a  coarse  ignorant  boy. 
PLOUGHER,   plou'fo,   s.   98.   One  whe> 

ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 

PLOUGHLANDyploo'lind,*.  A  farm  for 

corn. 
PLOUGHMAN,  plU'man,  s.  88.  One  that 

attends  or  uses- the  plough;  a  gross  ignorant 

rustics: ;  a  strong  laborious  man*  . 
PLOUGHSHARE,  ploo'share,  *,  The  part 

of  the  plough  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 

coulter. 
To  PLUCK,  pink,  v.  a.  To  pull  with  nimble* 

ness  or  force,  to  snatch,  to  pull,. to  draw,  to 

force  on  or  off,  to  force  op  or  down  >  to  strip* 

off  feathers. — To  Pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit,  a 

iiroverbiai  expression  for  taking  up  01  resum- 
ng  courage. 

PLUCK,  pl&Jc,  *.  A  pull,  a  draw,  a  single 
act  of  plucking  j  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  o£» 
an  animal. 

PLUCKER,  pllkAur,   s.  98.     One  that 

£  I  neks. 
UG?  ping,  s.  A  stopple,  any  thing  driven 
hard  into  another  body.  ' 
To  PLUG,  pi  Qg,  e.  a.  To  stop  with  a  plug* 
PLUM,  plum,  1.   A  fruit ;  the  sum  of  one* 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    It  is  sometimes* 
improperly  written  plumb, 

PLUMAGE,  plu'm!d>,  s.  90.  Feathers,  suit 

of  feathers. 
PLUMB.,  plum,  s.  847.  A  plummet,  a  leaden) 

weight  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

PLUMB,  plum,  ad.  Perpendicularly  to  the 

-horizon.    . 

fcT  This  word,  savs  Dr.  Johnson,  Is  sometimes  ie> 
aorantly  prenonneed  jft 


To  PLUMB,  nlim,  v.  a.  To  sound,  to  search 
by  a  line  with  a  weight  at  its  end  ,  to  regu- 
late any  work  by  the  plummet. 

PLUMBER,  plnWmuV,  t.  98.  One  who> 
works  upon  lead.    Commonly  written  Phtav 


PLUMBERY,  plum'mur-e,  #.  Works  of 
lead,  manufactures  of  a  plumber. 

PLUMCAKE,  plrWkake',  t.  Cake  made 
with  raisins. 

PLUMfe,  plume, «.  Feather  of  bird* ;  feather 
worn  as  an  ornament ;  pride,  towering  mien ; 
token  of  honour,  prise  of  contest— Plume  is  a 
term  used  by  botanist*  for  that  part  of  tba 
seed  of  a  plant  which  m  its  growth  becomes  the 
trunk. 

To  PLUME,  plume,  tr. «.  To  piejc  and)  adjust 
feathers ;  to  strip  off  feathers ;  to  strip,  10 
pil* ;  to  place  as  a  plume ;  is  adorn  sritb 
plumes.— To  Plume  one's  self  upon,  to  be 
proud  of. 

PLUMEALUM,  plume4Mum,  a,  A  kind  of 
asbestos. 

PLUMIGEROUS.prn-mldjeT.ns,  t.  Hiring 
foathers,  featswred. 
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PLUMIPEDE,  plfae-pede,  t.  A  fowl  that 

has  feathers  on  the  foot. — Bee  Millepede*. 
PLUMMRT,  pliWmfr,  #.  99.  A  Weight  of 
lead  hang  at  a  string,  by  which  depths  are 
sounded,  and  porpencfieularrty  u  discerned. 

PLUMOSITY.  pla-m©Vse>te,  «.  The  state 
of  having  feathers. 

PLUMOUS,  platans,  a.  914.  Feathery,  re- 
sembling feathers. 

PLUMP,  plump,  4.  Somewhat  fat,  sleek, 
full  and  smooth. 

PLUMP,  plump,  *.  A  knot,  a  toft,  a  cluster, 
a  Dumber  joined  in  one  mass.    little  used. 

t?  This  word,  says  Mr.  afasoo,  is  bow  corrupted  to 
Ctump,  and  is  one  of  those  words  that  the  velgar  con- 
tinue co  speak  right,  and  for  which  they  are  laughed 
at  by  politer  corrupters  of  langaage. 

To  PLUMP,  plump,  v. a.  To  fatten,  to  iwell, 

to  make  large. 
To  PLUMP,  pubnp,  v. «.  To  fail  like  a  atone 

into  the  water  j  to  be  swollen. 
PLUMP,  plump,  ad.  With  a  sadden  fall.— 

See  Plumb. 
PLUMPER,  plamp'fir,*.96.  Something  worn 

in  the  mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks. 
PLUMPNESS,  plamp'nes,  »•  Fulness,  dis> 

fosition  towards  fulness. 
UfttPORRlDGE,  paWp6itfeje,«.  Por- 
ridge with  plums. 
PLUMPUDDING.  plam-pad'dfng,  $.  410. 

Pudding  made  with  plums. 
PLUMPY,  pldmp'e,  a.  Plump,  fat 

PLUMY,  pla'me,  a.  Feathered,  covered 
with  feathers. 

To  PLUNDER,  pl4n#dttr,«.a.  96.  To  pillage, 
to  rob  in  a  hostile  way,  to  rob  as  a  thief. 

PLUNDER,  plan'd&r,*.  Pillage,  spoils  got- 
ten in  war. 

PLUNDERER,  pl&n'dor-uT.  t.  Hostile  pil- 
lager, spoiler ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

To  PLUNGE,  plunje,  e.  a.  74.  To  pat  sud- 
denly under  water,  or  under  any  thug  sup- 
posed Hquid  ;  to  put.  into  any  state  suddenly  j 
to  hurry  into  any  distress ;  to  force  in  sud- 
denly. 

To  PLUNGE,  plunje,  e.  a.  To  sink  suddenly 
into  water,  to  dive ;  to  fall  or  rush  into  any 
hazard  or  distress. 

PLUNGE,  plunje,  $r  Act  of  putting  or  link- 
ing under  water ;  difficulty,  strait,  distress. 

PLUNGER,plunj8r^.98,  One  that  plunges, 
a  diver. 

PLURAL,  plu'ral,u.i>iplying  mow  tfcan  one. 

PLURALIST,  plo'rAl4*t,  a.  One  thai  holds 
more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one,  with 
cure  of  souls. 

PLURALITY,  plu-riFe^e,  $.  The  state  of 
being  or  having  a  greater  number  j  a  number 
more  than  one ;  more  core  of  souls  than  one ; 
the  greater  number,  the  majority. 

FLURALLY,  plu'ral-e.,  ad.  In  a  seas*  im- 
plying more  than  one. 

PLUSH,  plush,  a.  A  kind  of  irMlotu  or 
shaggy  cloth,  shag. 

PLUVIAL,  plo'vcUh   >«.  Rainy,  relating 

PLUVIOyS.pli'uWeJ    to  rain.        ^ 

To  PLY,  pit,  r.  a.  To  work  on  any  thing 

closely  and  isaporUmately;  to  employ  with 

euiaeace,  to  keep  busy,  to  set  on  work ;  to 

Practise  diligently ;  to  solicit  importantly. 

1H>  FLY,  pll,  r.a.  To  work,  toodbr  serviee ; 

to  go  in  a  haste)  to  bawuene't  serf ;  to  bend. 


PLY,  pll,  s.  Bend,  turn,  Mas ;  plait,  fold. 
FLYERS,  pll'urz,  s.  98.— 8ee  Pliers. 


PNEUMATICAL,  nn-mif te-kll,      1    m 
PNEUMATICK,  no-mittik,  609.    J    * 

Moved  by  wind,  relative  to  wind ;  consisting 

of  spirit  or  wiud. 

fc7  Ihavedla*r*4n-osa  Mr.  Sheridan  to  these  wards* 
as  1  apprehend  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  sad  the  beat 
wage,  to  pronoaace  the  initial  p.  O  and  k  before  • 
are  always  silent,  a*  in  gnomon,  awovsv  eYe.  M  is  not 
heard  i*  bdellium,  nor  p  In  psalm,  pssaa*,  &e. ;  nd, 
til|  some  good  reasons  are  ottered  for  proaoaaeiag  fe 
ip  the  words  in  qaettion,  X  moat  Join  whb  Or.  Keaw 
rlck,  Mr.  Scott,  end  #r.  Perry,  who  have  soak  It  as 
1  have  done. 

PNEUM  ATICKS,  ntanaVtfts,  s.  A  branch 
of  mecluuiicks,whieh  considers  the  doctrine  of 
the  ak,  or  laws,  according  to  which  that  fluid 
is  condensed,  ratified,  or  gravitates ;  in  the) 
schools,  the  doetrine  of  spiritual  substances* 
as,  Godt  arujclt,  and  the  souls  of  men. 

PNEtiMA+OLOGY,  nn-nui-tollo-je,i.Tlie 
doctrine  of  spiritual  existence. 

To  POACft,  potsh,  e.  a.  852.  To  boil  slight- 
ly :  to  plunder  by  stealth* 

To  POACH,  poUh,  v.  n.  To  steal  game,  to 
carry  off  game  privately  in  a  hag. 

POACHER,  potsh'&r,  *.  96.  One  who  steals 


POCK,  p6k,  «.  A  pustule  raised  by  the) 
small-pox. 

POCKET,  pdk/kit,*.  88.  The  small  bag  in- . 
serted  into  clothes. 

To  POCKET,  poklrit,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the 
pocket.— To  Pocket  up,  a  proverbial  fores  that 
denotes  the  doing  or  taking  any  thing  clan- 
destinely ;  to  pass  by  an  auront  so  as  to  lew 
nothing  or  it.  m 

POCKET-BOOK,  poYkft-book,  s .  A  paper 
book  carried  ip  the  pocket  for  hasty  uote*. 

POCKET.GLASS,p6klLit^is,  s.  Portable 
looking  riass. 

POCKHOLE,  poVheln,  a.  Pit  or  scar  mad* 
by  the  small-pox. 

POCKINESS,  pok'ke-n&,  t.  The  state  of 
being  pocky. 

POCKY,  pflkltl,  a.  Infected  with  the  pox.  * 

POCULENT,  pfeltQ-lent,  a.  Fit  for  drink. 

POD,  pod,  s.  The  capsule  of  leguntes,  than 
case  of  seeds.  \ 

PObAGRICAfe  po^aVgre-kil,  a.  Afflict- 
ed with  the.goat  -,  goaty,  eclating  to  the  ffuat. 

PODGE,  pMjtM.  A  puddle,  a  plash. 

POEM,  pJ4m,  t.  99.  The  work  of  a  poet,  a 

metrical  composition. 
POESY,  pife^e^.  The  artof  writing  poena; 

poem,  metrical  compositions,  poetry  ;  a  short 

conceit  engraved  on  a  ring,  or  other  thing,  pro*  - 

riounced  as  two  words. 
POST,  po'it,  a.  99.  An  inventor,  an  author 

of  fiction,  a  writer  of  poems,  one  who  writes  in 

measure* 

•POETASTER,  po4-tas%b,  t.  A  vRe  petty 

poet, 
POETESS,  po'et-tls.  #.   A  she  poet. 
POmCAL,  f^taJe-lnil,  k*Earj»es»ed  lav 
POETICK,  po-eVtik,  MaV  \  poetry,p*rtakv. 

ing  to  poetry,  suitable  to  poetry. 
POETICALLY,  po4t't^k*Mt,  ed. With  the 

qualities  of  poetry,  by  Use  fiction  of  poetry. 
POETRY,  pi/e-tre,#.  Metricalcomposition, 
,    the  art  or  practice  of  writing  pocaft ;  poeaejL 

poetical  p|Sves.       •  -• 


t-tfcbn  tth  ***  *».  »*»»  Wa>JBl  2»-poW  m-4ii 


small 


—  lime.  »  moment;  a  small  space;  space; 
punctilio,  nicety ;  part  required  of  time  or 
•pace,  critical  moment,  exact  place ;  degree', 
state ;  note  of  distinction  in  writing,  a  stop; 

idea  tar 


ime,  a  moment; 

ctifio,  i 

:e,  criti 
state ;  pote  or  nfsuncuuu  iu  whhi«i  «  bwk» 
a  spot/  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots, 
divisiuii  by  marks  into  which  any  thing  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  circle  or  other  plane,  as  at 
tables  the  ace  or  pise  Point ;.  one  of  tbe  de- 
grees into  which  the  circumference  of  the  ho-  * 
rizon  and  the  mariner's  compass  is  divided  ; 
particular  place  to  which  auy  thing  is  direct- 
ed ;  respect,  regard ;  an  aim ;  the  act  of  a  doe, 
in  marking  out  the  game  J  the  particular  thing 
eular  instance,  example;   a 


Anaosjr  fat 


„ „__p  tffcneW,  r-  fiST*    ffcert  POITRELL,  pofc'trlt,  *.  W, 

power  of  stimulating  the  palate,  sharpness 5        the  breast  of  a  horse ;  a  grevitig*tool 
the  power  of  rrritetie*;  asperity.    .  POISE,  poeze, «.  299.    Balance,  equipoise, 

POION  ANT,  poPnint,  a.  I8T.    Sharp,  sti-        equilibrium  >  a  regulating  power.  t 

mujeftuig  yhe  pefatr ;  severe,  pieccing,  pain*    To  POISE,  poeze,  v.  a.  To  balance,  to  fcoltf 
ful ;  irritating,  satirical,  Been.  or  place  in  equiponderance ;  to  be  equipon- 

POi&Ti  p&ntf  *\  8*9.  T>e  aharp  end  of        deianito;  to  weigh;  to  oppress  with  weight,  • 
any  instrument ;  a  suing  with  a  tag ;  head-     POKE,  poke.  r.  A  pocket,  a  small  bag. 
kii^^iimontorj ;  a  sting  of  an  epigram ;  an    Xo  POKE,  pike,  p.  a.  To  feel  in  the  dark, 
indivisible  part  of  space ;  an  indivisible  part        to  search  mty  thing  with  a  long  instrument, 

"  ~"~"  POKER,  polur,  avOS.   The  iron  bar  Witk : 

winch  men  stir  the  ire. 
POLAR,  polar,  a.  88;  Fonnd  near  the  pole, ; 

lying  near  the  pole,  issuing  from  the  pole. 
POLARITY,  pe-kVe-te,  #.  Tendency  to  the  . 

pole. 
PQLARY,  polir-i,  a.  Tending  to  tire  pel  e> , 
having  a  direction  towards  the  pole.  » 

POLE,  pole,  t.  .The  extremity  of  the  s&dft;  or 
the  earth,  either  of  the  jwfrnts  oft  which  the  ' 
work!  tarns ;  a  long  stuff  ;  a  tall  piece  of  tim- 
ber erected  $  a  mtasfcre  of  length  containing 
five  yards  and  a  half ;  an  instrument  *f  meaV  ^ 
swfmg. 
►OLE; 


required  5   particu —  — ^ ,   .     , 

single  position,  a  single  assertion,  a  single  part 
of  a  cbmpfcafted  question,  a  single  part  of  gaf 
whole;  aiioui,  a  tarjp^-Ppintb)jmk,oirectlyA 
a)  an  arrow  is  shot  to,  the  poiiitblank ,  or  white 
mark*— APoiat  ojf  war,  eentfain  maaaere  boas 
on  the  drum. 

To  POINT,  pointy  ••  «•  To  &**V**t to  % 
or  grind  to  a  point )  to  direct  towards  an  ob- 
ject by  way  of  forcing  it  em  the  notice ;  to 
show  as  by  directing  the. finger:  to  direct 
towards  a  pace;  to  distinguish  by  stops  or 

points.  *« 

To  POINT,  point,  e.  n.  To  note  with  tan 
finger ;  to  rorec  upon  the  Notice  by  directing 
the  finger  towards  it;  to  distinguish  words  or 
sentences  by  points' ;  to  ^federate  as  dogs  do 
to  sportsmen ;  to  show. 

POINTED,  poinrtd,  *  Shava*  haying  m 
■harp  point  or  pick  j  epigramaissMiil,  abound- 
ing tu  conceits. 

POINTEDLY,  pJirt*Me,  ad.  In  a  print- 
ed  manner.  * 

POINTEDNESS,  pJWJ*fle^  «•  Sharp- 


POlNTfiL,  pofnf  &,  a.  Any  thing  ei  a  point. 

POINTER,  pomt'&r,  #.  08.  Any  thing  that 

point*;  a  dog  that  potato  out  ens**  to  sporta- 

thing  made  the  object  of  ridicule. 
POINTLESS,  pokm*,*  Blunt,  not  sharp, 

obtuse. 
POISON,  piiVn,  # .  170,  3».  1>t  Which 

destroys,  or  injures  life  by  a  snail  quantity, 

and  by  means  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 

Tenons.   ■ 
Tfo  POISON,  pieVn,  •. «.  To  infect  with 

poison;  to  attack,  injorc,  orkift  by  poison 

given,  tii corrupt,  to  taint. 
POISON-TRElLpoeVn-tree,*.  A  plant. 

POISONER,  pJe'x'a-4r,  s.  «*.  One  who 
poisons;  acamrpte*   . 

POISONOUS,  pie/«,nfJf^.Venoin«ia,  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  poison^ 

POISONOUS£»y;  poeVn-ifcvie,  ad.  Venoav 

pfJboNOUSNESS,  piieVn^inia,  t.  The 
quality  of  being  poisoww,  venomo 
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fb  POLE;  pore, e.  a.  To  ftrrnlflh  with  poleg^ 
1 POLEAXE,  pile'aks,  ».  An  aie  fixed  to  fc 

I     long  pote. 

^LECAT^ft^kltj^.Tlie  fitdrfew,  a^ink- . 
ifig  anlrbar.  "  *  * 

PQL^MICAfi,po-l£|n/me-kJtl,)a.   Contra 
PdtE^'lC^^-li^^^*t^.)TeCTial,dia.  - 
putative'. 

t?  lino  la  these  words  fonder  tbt  sssse  predlcav 
snent  as  th*  in  ObtdUnde,  whtca  see. 

POLEMIC^  pi-llm'mlk, «.  Disputant^con- 
troveftut 

POXESTAR,  poVetar,  »*  A  star  neat  the 
poiejby  which  naTigafbrs  compute  their  north- 
ern Htttuo>,  cynosure  lodestar  £  any  guide  or 
director. 

POLICE,  po-Aer*,  a.  IIS.  Hie  tegnlation 
and  governvMnt  or  a  dry  or  country,  so  far  sn 

POUCED,  pSSbf,  d.  860.  Regulated^ ' 
ipraied  hUsr  *  argular  coarse  of  administra- 
tion. 

POI4CY,  fdll^-ae,  f .  The  art  of  govern- 
ment, chiefly  with  respect  to  foreign  powers ;  * 
art,  prudence,  management  of  affairs,  strata-  • 
gem;  a  warrant  tor  money. in  the  pubHck 
funds.  . . 

To  POLISH,  p^lljsh,  v.  a.  To  smooth,  tc* 
brighten  by  attrition,  to  gloss ;  to  make  ele- 
gant of  manners. 

To  POLISH,  poTllafc,  v.  m.  To  answer  to 
the  aiJt  of  poDshing,  to  receive  a  gloss. 

POLISH,  plllUJa,  *.  644.  Artificial  gTosay 
brightness  given  by  attrition;  elegance  of 
manners*  . .      ^  • 

POLiSHABLE,  poialah-i-bVo.  CapaUa  of 

hem*  pelitbed.  .,  ,,,. 

POLISHER,  p$13l8h-ur, «.  08.  Theperaon 

or  Wstruraent  that  -gives  a  ejoas. 
POUTE,  po-lUe',  a.  lTfi.  Otoaty,  nnoonW- 

in  this  sense  ^anly  iechnkaHy  aaed ;  elegant; 

of  manners.     .    .       .        , .     _ 

POI4TELY;p^lbeU,ad.  WHh  elegance  of 

Vnaoners,  genteeUv. 
POLITENESS,  po-llte'new,  #.   Ekganae  #f 

manners,  gentility,  good  breeding. 
POUTEwSE,  po-I^airV  *.  /WntA.   UaasI 
I     ludicrously  tor  potitaneia.^iraihar 


POL 


POM 


tJ  559.  Fate  73,  fj*  77,  fill  8ft,  fit  81— me  98,  mlt  95— pine  106,  pin  107— no  lCf ,  move  164, 


POLITICAL,  po-llt'te-kil,  a.  170.  Relating 
to  politicks,  relating  to  the  administration  of 
publick  affairs  ;  cunning,  skilful. 

POLITICALLY,  po-lt'te-kll-e,  ad.  With 
relation  to  publick  administration;  artfully, 
politically* 

POLITICIAN,  pdl-le-tlsh'in,  *.  One  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government,  one  skilled  in  po- 
litick*;  a  man  of  artifice,  one  of  deep  con- 
trivance. 

POLITICK,  pfll'le-tfk,  a.  Political,  civil ; 
prudent,  versed  in  affairs ;  artful,  cunning. 

POLITICKLY,  polle-tik-le,  ad.  Artfully, 
cunningly 

POLITICKS,  pdlle-tlks,  s.  The  science  of 
government,  the  art  or  practice  of  administer- 
ing publick  affairs. 

POLITY,  poTle-tey.  A  form  of  government 
"civil  constitution. 

POLL,  poll,  t.  406.  The  head ;  a  cata- 
logue or  list  of  voters  at  an  election,  a  register 
of  heads ;  a  fish,  called  generally  a  chub;  a 
cbevin. 

To  POLL,  poll,  v.  *.  To  lop  the  top  of  trees  ; 
to  pull  off  hair  from  the  head,  to  clip  short,  to 
shear j  to  mow,  to  crop  j  to  plunder,  to  strip, 
to  pill  f  to  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons ; 
to  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter. 

POLLARI^  poTlird,  #.  88.  A  tiee  lopped ; 
the  chub-fish. 

POLLEN,  pdllln,  «.  99.  A  fine  powder 
commonly  understbod  by  the  word  farina,  as 
also  a  sort  of  fine  bran, 

POLLER,  pollnT.  i.  98.  Robber,  pillager, 
plunderer ;  he  who  votes  or  polls. 

1  POLLEVIL,  pir-eVl,  «.  PoUevil  is  a  large 
swelling,  inflammation,  or  imposthume  in  the 
.  horse's  pole  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

POLLOCK,  pfoluk,  $.  166.  A  kind  offish. 

To  POLLUTE,  p6l-lute',  e.  a.  To  make  un- 
clean, in  a  religious  tAise ;  to  defile :  to  taint 
with  guilt ;  to  corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill. 

POLLUTEDNESS,  pol-lu'ted-nea,i.  Defile- 
jnent,  the  state  of  being  polluted. 

POLLUTER,  pol-lu'tur,  «.  98.  Defiler,  cor- 
rupter. 

POLLUTION,  p6l-lo/shun,  *.  The  act  of 
defiling ;  the  state  of  being  defiled, defilement. 

POLTRON,  pol-troon',  t.  A  coward,  a 
scoundrel. 

&  This  Is  om  of  those  half  Freoeh  half  English 
words  that  show  at  once  our  desire  to  imitate  the 
nasal  vowel,  and  oar  incapacity  to  do  il  properly.— 
See  Encore. 

POLY,  pole,  *.  An  herb. 
POLYACOUSTICK,   po-le-kkou'atlk,    «. 
Any  thing  that  multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds. 

Xy  The  reason  why  the  0,  thongh  oaricr  the  second- 
ary accent,  in  the  tint  syllable  of  this  and  the  three 
following  words,  is  long,  is  because  two  vowels  sac* 
eeed  it  in  the  following  syllables.— See  Principles, 
ftotJM. 

POLYANTHUS,  po-le4n'tAus,  *.   A  plant 

bearing  many  flowers. 
POLYEDRON,  pA-le4tiron,  #.     A  solid 

figure  with  many  sides. 
POLYEDRICAL,   poU-Sd'dre-kal,    \ 
POLYEDROUS,    pA-le-e'flrus,  314.    J 
"       Having  many  sides. 

rOLYG AMTST,  pflfrgt-mfct,  $.  One  who 
*,  holds  the  lawfulness  of  more  wives  than  one 
at  a  time/ 
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POLYGAMY,  po-llg'gi-me,*.  518.  Plural* 

ity  of  wives. 
POLYGLOT,  polle-giot,  a.  Having  many 

languages. 
POLYGON,  polle-gdn,  s.  166.  A  figure  of 

many  angles. 
POLYGONAL,  po-tfrgo-nil,  a.    Having 

many  angles. 
POLYGRAM,  pAlle-gram.  #.  A  figure  eon* 

sitting  of  a  great  number  of  lines. 
POLYGRAPHY,  po-llgfcra-fe,  t.  The  art 

of  writing  in   several   unusual  manners  or 

ciphers. 
POLYHEDRON,  pil-e-he'dron,   #.    Any 

thing  with  many  sides. 
POLYLOGY,po-lill6-ji, «.  518.  Talkative- 
ness. 
POLYMATHY,  po-lWmi-fae, *.  518.  The 

knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  also  an 

acquaintance  with  many  different  subjects. 
POLYPETALOUS,     pft-le-peVtil-as,    ft. 

Having  many  petals. 
POLYPHONISM,  po-tff fo-nfem,  s.  Multi- 

pUcity  of  sound. 
POLYPODY,  po-Hp'o-de,  »•   A  plant. 
POLYPOUS,  p6l1e-pa8{  a.  814.  Having  the 

nature  of  a  polypus,  having  feet  or  roots. 
POLYPUS,  p6Tle-pus? «.  Polypus  aignifiee 

any  thins  in  general  with  many  roots  or  feet, 

as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  ;*  but  it  is  likewise 
ed  to  a  tough  concretion  of   grumoua 


blood  in  the  heart  and  arteries;  an  animal 
with  many  feet;  a  creature  considered  by 
some  naturalists  as  a  link  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation,  as  partaking  of  both 
their  natures. 

POLYSCOPE,  poTle-skope,  t.  A  multiply. 
ing-glass.  "* 

POLYSPERMOU8,  p6l-le^pertnns,  «. 
Those  plants  are  thus  called  which  have  more 
'than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and 
-this  without  any  certain  order  or  number. 

POLYSYLLABICAL,p6l-U-8U-lab't>e-kil, 
a.  Havhig'many  syllables. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  pol'le-sll-la-bl,  #.  ,  A 
word  6f  many  syllables. 

POL YTHEISM>p4He.tAe.km, «.  The  doc- 
trine of  plurality  of  gods. 

POLYTHEIST,  polle-fAe-fet,  s.  One  thai 
holds  plurality  of  gods. 

POMACEOUS,  po-ma'ahufl,  a.  357.  Cob- 

fisting  of  apples. 
POMADE,  po-made',  a.   A  fragrant  oint- 
ment. 
POMANDER,  po-mIn'dur,f.  98.  A  sweet 

ball,  a  perfumed  ball  of  powder. 
POM  ATOM,  po-ma'tum,  *.  An  ointment 
POMEGRANATE,  p&m-grau'nit,  $.    90. 

The  tree ;  the  fruit. 
POMEROY,  p&m'roe,  U.  A  tort  of 

POMEROYAL,  pom-rJe'al,  J  apple. 
POM1FEROUS,  po-mifgr-UB,  a.   A  term 

applied  to  plants  which  have  the  largest  fruit. 

and  are  covered  with  a  thick  bard  rind. 
POMMEL,  pum'mll,  #.  99.   A  round  hall 

or  knob ;  the  knot  that  balances  the  blade  of 

the  sword j  the  protuberant  part  of  the  tad* 

die  before. 
To  POMMEL,  pumlnll,  e«  *.  To  beat  black  ' 

and  bine,  to  braise,  to  punch. 
»  POMP,  pomp.  i.  Splendour,  pride;  a  pro* 
•     casmwu  of  splendour  and  ostentation 


PON  POP 

•Ir  167,  n^t  161— tab*  171,  lib  171,  bill  179 — dil  390— poAnd  US-tAin  466,  tbm  409. 


POMPHOLYX,  rjom'fUiks,*.  Pompholyx 

Is  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable  substance, 
.  found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
furnaces  and  of  the  covers  of  the  large  cru- 
cibles. 

POMPION,  pojnJpe-&n,s.  165.  A  pumpkin. 

POMPOSITY,  pcWpoVe-te,  #.  An  affecta- 
tion of  pompousness. 

&  Thomgh  this  word  is  not  to  be  foand  la  Johason 
or  Sheridan,  it  hat  been  adopted  by  some  of  oar  other 
lexicographer*,  and  so  frequently  occurs  La  conver- 
sation as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  language* 

POMPOUS,   pom'pus,  a.  *14.    Splendid, 

magnificent,  grand. 
POMPOUSLY,  poWpus-1*,  ad.   Magnifl- 

POMroUSN&S,'p6Wp&s-n3s,«.  Magni- 
ficence, splendour,  showiness,  ostentatious- 
nes*. 

POND,  pppd,  *.  A  small  pool  or  lake  of  wa- 
ter, a  basin*  water  not  running  or  emitting 
any  stream. 

To  PONDER,  pftn'dur,  e.  a.  46.  To  weigh 

mentally,  to  cousider,  to  attend. 
.To  PONDEB,  pon'd&r,  e.  n.  To  think,  to 
muse* 

PONDERABLE,  pon^ur-4-bl,  a.  Capable 
to  be  weighed,  measurable  by  scales. 

PONDERAL,  pon'dur-al,  o.  Estimated  by 
weight,  distinguished  from  numeral. 

PONDERATION,  p6n-d4r-a'shan,  #.  The 
act  of  weighing. 

PONDERER,  pdn'dox-OT,  *•  He  who  pon- 
ders. 

PONDEROSITY.  pfa-dur-6s'se-te,  s. 
Weight,  gravity,  ttaviness. 

PONDEROUS,  pon'dor-as,  a.  814.  Heavy, 
weighty ;  important,  momentous ;  forcible, 
strongly  impulsive. 

PONDEROUSLY,  p6Vdur-us-le,  ad.  With 
peat  weight. 

PONDEROUSNESS,  p6n'dur-us-nes,  9. 
Heaviness,  weight,  gravity 

PONDWEED,  pond'weid, *.  A  plant. 

PONENT.po'nent^i. Western.— See  Levant. 

PONIARD,  p6n,yard,«.118,272.  A  dagger, 
a  short  stabbing  weapon. 

To  PONIARD,  pdn'yird,  c.  a.  To  stab  with 
a  poniard. 

PONTAGE,  pon'tldje,  t.  90.  Duty  paid  for 
the  reparation  of  bridges. 

PONTIFF,  p6n'tii>.  A  priest,  a  high  priest; 
the  pope. 

PONTIFICAL,  pon-tif fe-kil,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  high  priest ;  popish  j  splendid,  magnifi- 
cent ;  bridge-building :  in  this  sense  it  is  used 

1   by  Milton  only. 

PONTIFICAL,  p6n-tif fe-kil,  «.  A  book 
containing  rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

PONTIFICALLY,  p6n-tiffe-kal-e,  ad.  In 
a  pontifical  manner; 

PONTIFICATE,  p6n-tlTfe-kftt,  «.  90.  Pa- 
pacy, popedom. 

P6NTIFICE,  pon*e-rts,  s.  142.  Bridge- 
work,  edifice  of  a  bridge.    little  used. 

PONTIFICIAL,  pon-te-ilsh'al,  a.  Relating 
to  pontiffs  or  popes. — Mason. 

PONTON,  pon-toin',  s.  A  floating  bridge, 
or  invention  to  past  over  water.— See  Pritron 
and  Encore. 

PONY,  po'ne, «.  A  small  bom. 
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POOL,  pool,  s.  606.  A  lake  of  standing 

water.  '  ^ 

POOP,  ©flip,  s.  806.  The  Undermost  part 
of  the  ship. 

POOR,  poor,  a.  606.  Indigent,  oppressed 
with  want;  trifling,  narrow:  paltry,  mean: 
unhappy,  uneasy;  depressed,  lowj  a  word 
of  tenderness,  dear;  a  word  of  slight  con- 
tempt, wretched ;  not-  good,  not  fit  for  any 
purpose.— The  Poor,  those  who  are  in  too 
lowest  rank  of  the  community,  tliose  who  can-' 
not  subsist  but  by  the  charity  of  others :  bar- 
ren, dry,  as,  a  poor  soil :  lean,  emaciated,  as,  a 
poor  horse ;  without  spirit,  flaccid. 

POORLY,  poorTe,  ad.  Without  wealth ;. 
with  little  success;  meanly, without  spirit; 
without  dignity. 

POORJOHN,  poor-j6V,  r.  A  sort  offish.    ! 

POORNESS,  pooVnes,  #.    Poverty,  indi- 
gence, want ;  meanness,  lowness,  want  of  dig- 
nity ;  sterility,  barrenness. .... 

POQRSPIRITED,  poor-spir1t-&i,  a.  Mean, 
cowardly. 

POORSPIRITEDNESS,  poor-splrlt-id- 
nes,  t.  Meanness,  cowardice. 

POP,  pip,  $.  A  small,  smart,  quick  sound. 

ty  Undoubtedly  derived  from  the  noise  caused  by 
the  sadden  expulsion  of  tome  small  body. 

To  POP,  p6p.  e.  a.   To  more  or  enter  with 

a  quick,  sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 
To  POP,  p6p,  v.  a.   To  put  out  or  in  sod-- 

deuly,  silly,  or  unexpectedly:  to  shift 
POPE,  pope,  s.  The  bishop  or  Rome ;  a  small 

fish,  by  some  called  a  ruffe. 
POPEDOM,  pope'dum,  «.  166.   Papacy> 

papal  dignity. 

POPERY,  pi'pur-e,  s.  555.  A  name  given 
bv  Protestants  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

POPESEYE,  pops'],  s.  The  gland  surround- 
ed with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

POPGUN,  pop'gin,  #.  A  gun  with  which 
children  play*  that  only  makes  a  noise. 

POPINJAY,  ptypra-ja,  t.  A  parrot;  a 
woodpecker ;  a  trifling  fop. 

POPISH,  po'plsh,  a.  An  epithet  of  con- 
tempt for  what  is  taught  by  the  pope  ;  rela- 
tive to  what  is  called  Popery. 

POPISHLY,  po'plsh-le,  erf.    In  a  popisb 

manner. 
POPLAR, poplar,*.  88.  A  tree. 

POPPY,  por/pe,  *.  A  soporiferous  plant. 

POPULACE,  pVpa-laa,  #.  91.  The  tuI- 
gar,  the  multitude. 

POPULACY,  poVpu-ll-se,  $.  The  common 
people,  the  multitude.  Little  or  scarcely  ever 
used. 

POPULAR,  por/pa-lar,  a.  88.  Vulgar,  ple- 
beian :  suitable  to  the  common  people ;  be- 
loved by  the  people,  pleasing  to  the  peqple , 
studious  of  the  favour  of  Uie  people ;  prevail- 
ing or  raging  among  the  populace,  as,  a  popu- 
lar distemper. 

POPULARITY,  poVpu-laVi-te,  t.   Ora- 

ciousness  among  tne  people,  state  of  being  fa- 
voured by  the  people;  representation  soited 
to  vulgar  conception ;  m  this  sense  little  used. 

POPULARLY,  p6p'Ptt-lftr-Ie,  ad.  In  a  po- 
pular manner ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd ;  ac- 
cording to  vulgar  conception. 
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To  POPULATE,  poVpu-hta, * «.  To  breed 

pSpULATIOIf,  p^tf-l*lftuii,  a.  The 

•tale  of  a  country  with  ret pect  to  numbers  of 

P-SpBlOUS,  pAp/po-lns,  it.  *14.   Full  of 

'  people,  numerously  inhabited . 
POPULOUSLY,  pop^ft-lfttf-le,  ad.   With 

POPl)L0llsNESS,  pap'po-lus-njs,  t.  Tke 
.  state  of  abounding  with  people. 
PORCEIAIN,  p&seJkna,*.  China, china 


ware. 


PORCH,  porta*, s.  96?.   A  roof  supported 
,  by  pjlmrs  before  a  door,  au  entrance  j  a  por- 
tico, a  covered  walk. 
PORCUPINE,  porkft-plae,  t,'l4».   A  kiwi 
.  of  large  hodgehog. 

POPE,  pone,  a.  Spiracle  of  the  akin,  paaa- 
age  of  perspiration;  any  narrow  spiracle  or 

tfo  PORE,  pore,'**  "•  To  look  with  great  in- 
•  tenseness  and  care, 

POREBLINP,  poie'blrod,  a.  Near-sighted, 
short-sighted.  Commonly  written,  and  al- 
ways pronounced.  Purblind. 

PORINESS,  poVt-nis,  s,  fatness  of  pores. 

FORK,  pork.  9.  Swine's  flesh. 
OR&ER,  plrk'ur.  s.  A  nog,  ft  pig. 
PORKEATER,  pork'e-tui)    «.    Om  who 

feeds  oh  pork. 
PORKET,  pirk'Tt,  *.  90.  A  yoUng  bog. 
^ORKLING,  pArkllng,  a,  416.  A  young 

pS^OSITY,   po-ro^sef*,  t.    Quality  of 

having  pores* 

POROUS,  po'rua,  a.  SI4.  Having  small  jpi. 

racles  or  passages. 

POROUSNESS,  po'rfa-ste*,  «.  TU  quality 

of  having  poros._    ^ 
PORPHYRE,  poVfur,    Is,   Marble   of  a 
PORPHYRY,  poyflLr-«,J  particular  kind. 

£oRPUS?E,|  *■•■*'*  Tk.«»«-lwg.  ' 
PORR ACEOUS,  pdr-rk'shus,  a.   greenish. 
PORRECTIOJ*,  pox-reVshSn,  $.  The  act 

of  reaching  forth. 
PORRET,  pdr'rft,  s.  00.  A  scal^oi^. 
fORflilDGE,  poVrkrje,  #.   food  made  by 

boiling  meat  and  other  ingredients  in  water; 
PORrtfDGEPOT,  pBrfHje-pfy  a.  The  pot 

ki  which  meat  h  honeA  for  a  Qurndy* 
PORRINGER,  pArMn-jiy,  $.  A  vestal  in 

which  broth  is  eaten.    It  teem*  in  Shake- 
..  ap ease's  tan*  to  oW  been  a  word  of  coo* 
.  tf mr*  to a  head-dress, 
PORT,  port,  a.  A  harbour,  a  safe  station  for 

strips;  •  gate,  Skew  #4  skj .'  prate*  «***»  tAe 

•ports  if  the  daefAfcT  of' Sum;  the  aperture  in  a 
,   ship  at  wltich  the  gun  is  pat  out  ;  carriage, 

air,  mien ;  the  name  ol  the  wine  of  Oporto  in 

PORTABLE,  poVti-bl, «.  40*.  Manageable 
.    by  ths>  haad/t  sueU^asf  may  be  borne  shins 
with  one  ;  ucli  a«  u  transported  or  carped 
from  one  place  to  another ;  suffcrablc,  sup- 
portable. 

PORTABLENESS,  pVti-bl-nls,  a.  The 
qnafity  of  being  portable. 

PT1RTAGE,  p6rt'td>,  e.  1ft.  T>e  price  of 

Carnage  ;  porthole:    '    "  * 
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PORTAL,  peVtaV*  g&  The  gate,  tfadaw* 

nnrier  which  the  jrate  opens. 
PORTANSE,  pfrabse,  t,  At*,  arte*;  daw 

nieenunr.    Obsolete* 
PORT  ASS,  pfrtaa,  a,  A  ifusssuj, «  psaryefev 
'  book.    Obsolete. 
PORTCULLIS,  potMtonls,  s.A  sort  ofwa- 

chine  like  a  harrow,  burtg  o*er  the  gates  6$  a 

dtv,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  an  enemy. 

To  POHTClILtIS,port.k6n?8,r.  a,  Tol>ar, 

to  shut  up. 
PORTED,  pArffdj  a.  Borne  in  a  certain  or 

regular* ordet.  i*    -    •    .    »  •  • 

To  PORTENP,  porteW,r.  af  To  foretoken, 

to  foreshow  as  omens:        *    ' 

PORTENSION,  pox-On'snun,  ♦.  ^Ke  act  of 

foretokcuing.  ^  * 

PORTENT,  por-tlnf,  •'.'  Omen  of  Rl,  pro- 
•digy  foretokening  misery.  •    . 

PORTENTOUS,  oor-t&'tfta,  %  Monstrous, 
prodigious,  foretokening  ill. 

PORTER,  poftur,  «*  «R.  Onji  that  has  the 

charge  of  the  gate ;  one  who  waits  at  die  door 
tq  faceivo  mef sagas ;  one  who  earries  burden* 
for  hire  ;  a  kind  of  strong  beer*. 

PORTERAGE,  pMfentj*  #.  9».  Money 

paid  for  earriajm. 
PORT-FOLK),  p^UfilW,  *>  An  empty 

binding,.of  die  sise  of  a  large  boqkf  to  keep 

loose  pantr  in-^-M^wn. 
PORTICO,  pir'te-ko,  I.  A  covered  walk,  a  . 

-  piassa.  ■  »    ■ 

PORTION,  por'shin,  s.    A  part;  a  part 
.  assigned,  »n  allotnauit,  a '  dividend ;  part  off 

an  inheritance  given  tofjfehild,  a  fortune;  a 

-wife's  fortune* 
To  PORTION,  por'shun,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to 

parcel ;  to  endow  with  a  fortune. 
PORTIONER,  portlrdn-or,  $.  06.  One  that 

divides.  '    A 

FO^TUNESB,  portle-nes,  s.    Dignity  of 

mien,  grandeur  of  deiueanour. 
PORTLY,  portle,a>  Grand  of  mien ;  bulky, 

-  swelHug.  m 

PORTMAN,  port'miiC  «.  88.  An  inhabitant 
or  burgess,  as  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

PORTMANTEAU,  port-mar/tA, ».  A  chest 
or  bag  iii  which  clothes*  are  carried. 

PORTRAIT,  por'trate,  a*  00.  A  pictare 
drawir  after  the  life. , 

PORTRAITURE,  poVtra-tuiw,  a,  Pietnre, 
painted  rest" mbiance. 

Tor  PORTRAY,  potwtra/,-e.  a.40t.  To  paint. 
u>  describe  by  picture;  to  adorn  with  pic- 
tures. ■ 

PORTRESS,  portree,*.  A  female  guardian 

•  of  a  gate. 

PORY,  ptfrf.  a.  Pull  of  pores. 

To  POSE,  posts  e.  a.  To  poasie,  to  gravej^ 

to  put  to  a  stand  or  stop.  a 

PqSEJU,  pA'aur,  a.  Org.  One  that  aaketh  qoea- 

tions  to  try  capacities,  an  examiner. 
POSITED,  poYzk~|<L  a.  Placed ;  ranged.- 
POSITION,  pA-ztsh  dn,  s.  State  of  Mng 
placed,  jituation;  priociole  laid  down;  ad- 
vancement of  any  principle:   In  grammar, 
the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before  two  conso- 


nants. 


POSITIONAL,  p6-fcttm<un-il,  a.   Respect- 
ing position. 
POSITIVE,  p6Vtofc-lfv,  a.  Mr.  Not 


EOS  *OS 

felt  lwt,  nfe  lOa—tut*  lfl,  lib  If  I,  bta  lT>-tt  *W  '  poind  Uf*-<*ui  466,  t*u  4*0. 


cite,  reel,  absolute ;  direct,  not  Implied  t  dog- 
autticel,  ready  to  ley  down  notion*  with  con- 
fidence; set&d  by  arbteary  apprintmeutj 


POSITIVELY,  pos'*e-tTv-lc>J.  Almolutely, 

-  fey  mi  of  kHwct  petition ;  certainly,  without 
duhitation ;  peremptorily,  in  strong  terms. 

P0SITLVEN2SS»  ncVat-tiY-Bes,f  •  Actual 
i*»s,imh  mere,  negation  J  peimptoriness,  con- 
fidence* 

TO68S,  pfcse*  f .  An  aimed  power,  tMMbK 

ingof  the  populace. 
?•  POSSES**  p$«-«iVf  *.*  IT*  *o  ■•*• 

at  an  owner,  to  be  matter  of ;  to  enjoy,  or  oc- 
'  cupy  actually;  to  scire,  to  obtain;  to  hare 

power  over,  at  an  andean  spirit;  to  effect  bj 

intestine  power* 
'  &  The  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  poise*,  in*  i  tit  dm- 
sounds.  U  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  at  the 
Sum  letter  Id  oeetiUn,  obedience,  Ac  which  tee. 

POSSESSION.  pte-aeWun.  t.  The  state 
of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own  hdads  o. 

POSSESSIVE,  pcWrwlr,  a.  Having  pos- 
session. ,    . 
POSSESSORY,  p6*%fcVoftr4,  «.   Having 
'  possession. 

M>  For  the  same  reason  that  I  hate  placed  the  ae- 
«*&t  on  the  erst  syllable  of  DlmUtmrp,  I  have  placed 
II  on  the  erst  srUaMe  of  thlt  word;  ear  Issamafe 
teems  to  prefer  deriving  It  frem  the  Latia  possess* 
rim,  to  formteg  it- from  oar  own  word  possess :  and, 
wheu  thla  is  the  case,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the 
tVat  syllable,  because  the  secondary  accent  was  on 
that  syllable  ta  the  English  pronunciation  of  **«  fetui 
word,— Sec  Academy.    Dr.  Johnson  aad  Mr.  Saarv 


*f-    

dan  five  this  word  die  sane  accentuation  as  I  have 
done ;  but  most  of  oacupther  orthoeplsts  accent  the 
second  syllable. 

POSSESSOR,  p6z-sit/sar,  t.  166.  Owns*, 

P^^^^oa^lTi.  00.  Blilk  curdled  with 

,  wine  or  any  acid.     »      .    -  .    -  -t- 

POSSIBILITY,   pja-ae-btt'e-te,    e.     The. 

power  of  being  in  any  manner,  the  state  of 

being  possible.      .  w     , 

POSSIBLE,  p6s'se-bl,  a:  406.   Having  the 

power  to  be  or  to  be  done9,  not  contrary  to  the 

nature  of  thine*. 
POSSIBLY,  pcVee-ble,  mi.  By  any  power 

really  existing;  perhapa,  without  absurdity. 
POST,  poet,  s.  A  hasty  messenger,  a  courier 

who  comet  and  goes  at  stated  times;  quick 

coarse  or  manner  of  travelling ;  situation,  teat ; 

military  station;  piece,  employment,  office ; 

a  piece  of  timber  set  erect. 
To  POST,  poet,  e.  *.  To  travel  with  speed. 
To  POST,  post,  *. a.  To  fix  opprobriousiy 

on  potts ;  to  place,  to  station,  to  fix ;  to-rc- 

gister  niethodicafly,  to  transcribe  from  one 

book  into  another  *,  to  delay,  obsolete. 
POSTAGE,  posri<*je, ».  90.  Money  paid  for 

conveyance  of  a  letter. 
POSTBOY,  posVboe,  # .  Courier,  boy  that 

T  "po5?DATE,  p&sfdate,  v.  a.  To  date 

later  than  the  real  time. 
POSTDILUVIAN,  post^e-luVe>an,f .  One 
.   that  lived  since  the  flood. 
POSTER,  poff  or,  e.  08.  A  courier,  one  that 

travels  hastily.      • 
POSTERIOR,  p6s-teVe-ur,  a.  Happening 

after,  placed  after,  following ;  backward.        « 
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POSTERIORS/  fwe^t&re-ure,  #.  166.  The 

hinder  parts. 
POSTERIORITY,  peW-re-eVe-te,  f .  Tha 

state  of  being  after,  opposite  to  priority. 
POSTERITY.  pos-ttVe4e,  a.  Succeeding 

generations,  descendants. 
POSTERN,  pos't&n,  s-.  A  amall  gate,  a 

little  door.  , •     ,     ,    i 

POSTEXISTENCB,  pcat4g-*a&ise>,    s. 

Future  existence. 

POSTHASTE,  post-haete',  t.  Haste  like 
that  of  a  courier. 

PQSTHORSE,  postpone,  #.  A  horse  sta- 
tioned for  the  use  of  couriers. 

POSTHOUSE,  posfhouse,  e.  Post-office, 
house  where  letters  are  taken  and  de- 
■natehad 

POSTHUMOUS,  postliu-mus,  a.  Done, 
had,  or  published  after  one's  death. 

POSTIL.  poVtll,  s.  Gloss,  marginal  notes. 

To  POSTTL,  pcV^l,  v.  a.  To  rfoss,  to  illus- 
trate with  marginal  notes. 

POSTILLER,  p6s'tH-ur,t.  One  who  glosses 
or  illustrates  with  marginal  notes. 

POSTILLION,  poi-ttl'yun,  s.  UB.  One 
who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set  of  six  horses 
in  a  coach;  one  who  guides  apo&tchaise. 

POSTMASTER,  post'mis-tur,  ».  One  who 
has  the  charge  of  a  publick  conveyance  of 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL,  post'mas-tur- 
jen'ir-al,  s.   He  who  presides  over  the 

Sjsts  or  letter-carriers. 
STMERIDIAN,    post-me-rld'e-ftn,     «. 
Being  in  the  afternoon.— See  Meridian. 
POSTOFFICE,  posVof-f  Is,  «.  Office  where 
letters  are  delivered  to  the  post,  a  posthouse. 
To  POSTPONE,  post-pone',  e.  a.  To  put 
off,  to  delay ;  to  set  in  value  below  something 

POSTSCRIPT,   posfskript,  s.    The  para- 

graph  added  to  the  end  of  a  letter. 
POSTULANT,  pis'Uhu-lftnt,  s.  A  candi- 
date.— Maton,  . 
To  POSTULATE,  pos'tshu-late,  e.  a.   To 

beg  or  assume  without  proof. 
POSTULATE,  poe'tsuu-ltt, «.  W.  Position 

supposed  or  assumed  without  proof. 
POSTULATION,  p6s-t8hu-li7shun,  s.  The 

act  of  supposing  without  proof,  gratuitous 

assumption. 
POSTULATORY,  froe'tshu-la-tur-e,  a.  51». 

Assuming  without  proof;  assumed  without 

proof. 

ft  Pot  the  last  #,  ate  Domestic*. 
POSTULATUM,  p^s-tshAJi'ttai,  s.   608. 

Positron  assumed  without  proof. 

tr  This  is  a  Lathi  word  which  forms  its  i*nral 
mtmWmet  like  ttt  original  P-tyUt a,  v* ,»~B«I*22 
M  in  £uglish  PostuUtvms.-  the  former  is^ the ^most 
eliElbU",  if  we  are  dlacuaiemg  logically ;  and  the  lat- 
ter  if  we  are  speaking  less  methodically. 

POSTURE,  peVtshnre,  s.  46».  Place,  aila- 
ation;  voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  with  respect  to  each  other;  state. 

To  P^TURE,  poVtthure,  v.  d.  To  put  la 
any  partrcular  place  or  dispotjtion. 

POSTUREM  ASTER,  pis'tohor-mis-tur,  s. 
One  who  teaches  of  practises  artificial  contor- 
tions of  the  body. 


POT  POU 

t?«fe  Mm  78,  Jtr  tt,Hlll*3,  lit  w  ■  «**-,  Ail  *— pine  i«,  torn  wi~*Lw*,m&f  ft**, 


POSY,  pfoey  *.   A  bunch  of  flowers;? a* 

motto  on  a  ring, 

POT,  pit,  «.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  la 
boiled-  on  the  fire;  Teasel  to  hold •  liquid* ; 
vessel  made  of  earth j  a  ocwter.vessel  or  rang 
holding  a  quart  or  pint  of  beer.— To  go  to  Pot, 
to  fee  destroyed or  .devoured*   •  ,     , 

To  POT,  pit,  v.  a.  To  preserve  seasoned 
meats  in  poU ;  to  enclose  in  pott  of  earth. 

POTABLE,  nftt-bf , «.  406.  Such  as  may 
be  dtttrit,  drinkable.      -        „  • 

POTABLENESS,  potf-blrnis,  *.  Drink- 
ablmies*. 

POTARGO,  po-tar'go,  *.  A  West  Indian 
pickle. 

POTASH,  polish,  «.  Potash  is  an  impure 
fixed  alkaline  salt,  made  by  burning  from  ve- 
getables. 

POTATION,  po-d'shon,  t.  Drinking  about, 
draught. 

POTATO,  po-ta'to,  *.  An  esculent  root. 

POTBELLIED,  pjk'bel-lldV  a.  288.  Hay- 
ing a  swain  paunch. 

POTBELLY,  pttbit-lft,  t.  A  swelling 
paunch. 

To  POTCH,  potsh,  v.  a.  To  poach,  to  boil 
•lightly. 

£7  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  better  writ- 
ten Poach. 

POTCOMPANION,  p6tkuni-pan'yun,  «. 
A  fellow-drinker,  ajgood  fellow  at  carousal*. 

POTENCY,  po'ien-se,  f.  Power,  influence; 
efficacy,  strength. 

POTENT,  po'tlnt,  a.  Powerful,  efficacious ; 
having  great  authority  or  dominion,  as,  Potent 
monarch*. 

POTENTATE;  po'tin-tate,  t.  90.  Monarch, 
prince,  sovereign. 

POTENTIAL,  no-teVshal,  a.  Existing  in 
possibility,  not  in  act :  having  the  effect  with- 
out the  external  actual  property  ;  efficacious, 
powerful ;  in  grammar,  Potential  is  «  mood 
denoting  the  possibility  of  doing  any  action. 

POT£NTIALrTY,po-t£n-she-aTe-t&,«.542. 

Possibility,  not  actuality. 

POTENTI ALLY,po-tln/shiUe^id.In  power 
or  possibility,  not  in  act  or  positively  ;  in  effi- 
cacy, not  in  actuality. 

POTENTLY,  po'rint-le,  «d.  Powerfully, 
forcibly. 

POTENTNESS,  po'tlmVnis,  *.  Powerful, 
ness,  might,  power. 

POTOUN,  pftfgin.  $.  (By  mistake  or  cor- 
ruption «sed  for  Popgun —Johnson.)  A  gun 
which  makes  a  small  smart  noise. 

POTHANGER,  j4rh4n*>ur,  s.  Hook  or 
•branch  on  which  the  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 

POTHECARY,  portl-ki-re,  ».  470.  One 
who  compounds  and  sells  medicines. 

tt  Tufa  eontraetion  of  Apothecary  is  allowable  1st 
aounaa  bat  4a  Cornicle  Poetry— 
*•  8omo4ern  'pothecariet  taught  the  art  • 
M  By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part ; 
•*  Sold  lathe  practice  of  mistaken  rales, 
P  Proscribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools."     f 

Pop?*  JSssay  on  Criticism. 

the  other  contraction,  as  if  written  Potecary,  is  al- 
most too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice. 

POTHER,  purffur,  *.  165,  400.  Bustle, 
tumult,  flutter. 

To  POTHER,  puTH'ir,  t>.  a.  To  make  a  blus- 
tering ineffectual  effort. 
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POTHERB,  peVeVb,  a.  J04.  Anberbfltfcr 

the  pot.  •    • 

POTHOOK,  ptkfcook.  *.   Hooka  to  fiuta* 

pots  or  kettles  with,  ajso  ilMctss^  «*  scrawl- 
ing letters  or  characters. 

POTION,  po'shon,  s.  A  draught,  oonraoav. 
.W  a  physical  draught. 

POTLID,  potlid,  «.  Coyer  of  a  pot. 

POTTAGE;  pdrddje,  s.  90.  Any  thins; 
boiled  or  decocted  for  food.     . 

POTTER,  pdtf t&r,  s.  A  maker  of  earthen 
vessels, 

POTTERN-dRE,  pdt't&m-ore,   *.   An  ore 

*  which  serves  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen 
vessels.  > 

POTTING,  p6f ring,  pari.  a.  410.  Prinking. 

POTTLE,  poTtl,  s.  405.   Liquid  measure 

containing  four  pints. 
POTVALIANT,  pfc-val'yant,  a.    Heated 

with  courage  by  strong  dri|ik. 

POUCH,  pofttsh,  «.  813.  A  small  bag,  a 
pocket j  applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or 
a  paunch. 

POVERTY,  poVvAr-te,  s.  Indigence,  ne- 
cessity; meanness,  defect. 

POULT,  poit,  *.  818.  A  young  chicken,  par- 
ticularly of  a  turkey. . 

£T  This  word  Is  corrupted,  by  the  great  as  well  a*. 
the  small  vulgar,  into  pout,  rhyming- with  out.—8em 
A«par«§u$  and  Cucttmbtr, 

POULTERER,  poh*tur-ur,  s.    One  whose? 

trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  for  the  cook. 
POULTICE,  pol'tfe,  9. 142.  A  cataplasm,  a, 

toft  mollifying  application. 
To  POULTICE,  pol'tis,  r.  a.  142.  To  apply 

a  poultice  or  cataplasm.-*' 

POULTRY,  pfo'tre,  s.  Domestick  fowls. 
POUNCE,  podnse,  «.  313.    The  claw  or 

talon  of  a  bird  of  piey  ;  the  powder  of  gum. 

sandarach. 

To  POUNCE,  pounse,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to 
perforate ;  to  pour,  to  sprinkle  through  small 
perforation* j  to  seize  with  the  pounces  or 
talons. 

POUNCED,  pounst,  a.  859.  Furnished  with- 
claws  or  talons. 

POUNCETBOX,  poun'sit4>6ks,*.AsmftU 
box  perforated.  ' 

POUND,  pound,  s.  S18.    A  certain  weight, 
consisting  in  Troy  weight  of  twelve,  in  Av*lr-£ 
dupois  of  sixteen  ounces ;  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings ;  a  pinfold,  an  enclosure,  a  prison  m 
which  beasts  are  enclosed. 

To  POUND,  pound,  e.  a.  To  beat,  to  grind 
with  a  pestle ;  to  shut  up,  to  imprison,  as  in  a' 

POUNDAGE,  poind^dje, «.  00.  A  certain' 
sum  deducted  from  a  pound  ;  payment  fated 
by  the  weight  of  the  commodity. 
POUNDER,  poQnd'ur,  $.  98.  The  name  of 
a  heavy  large  pear ;  any  person  or  thing  de- 
nominated from  a  certain  number  of  pounds* 
as  a  Ten-pounder,  a  gun  that  carries  a  bullet 
of  ten  pounds  weight  j  a  pestle. 
To  POUR,  pour,  e.  a.  316.   To  let  same 
liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into  some  place  or 
receptacle ;  to  emit,  to  rive  veut  to,  to  tencf 
forth,  to  let  out,  to  send  in  a  continued  coarse. 
&  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston.  Dr£ 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  nrononnne  lain 
word  as  X  have  dope ;  Mr.  Hares  alone  nroawtmoea 
It  pore  « 


■It iff/alt tfft~tM»  171, ti^  17^  b^ l»-4iL9&a-p4M  I15--^U *W,  T*W  «* 
To  *OUR,  pour,  v.-  ».  To  tow  rapidly ;  to  r  PRACTlCKtptik'tlkt a.  Relating  to  action, 


ruth  tumultooosly. 

POURER,  poeYfir, «.  f8.  Ofte  that  poors.— 
See  Principle*  No.  Sid.   . 

POUT,  pout,  *.  SIS.  A  kind  of  fish,  a  cod- 
fish ;  a  kind  of  bird ;  a  chick  of  a  turkey. 

To  POUT,  pout,r.n.  To  look  sullen  by  thrust, 
ing  out  the  lips ;  to  gape;  to  hang  prominent. 

POWDER,  poft'dnr, ».  98,  822.  Dnsl,  any 
txjdy  comminuted) gunpowder;  sweet  dust 
lor  the  hair.       mm    ,  • 

To  PO  WDER,poQ/dur,«.a.To  Teduce  to  dust, 
to  comminute,  to  pound  small ;  to  sprinkle  as 
with  dust ;'  to  salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt. 

POWDERBOX,  pou'durrbokfl,  s.  A  box  in 
which  powder  for  the'hair  is  kept. 

POWDERHORN,  pM'dur-hom,  f.  A  horn- 
case  in  which  powder  is  kept  for  guns. 

POWDERMILL,  pon\l5r-mll,  $.  The  mill 
ia  which  the  ingredients  for  gunpowder  are 
trround  and  mingled. 

POWDER-ROOM,  pou'dur-room,  s.  The 
part  of  a  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept. 

POWDER-CHESTS,  pofi'dur-tah&ts,  ». 
Wooden  triangular  chests  filled  with  gun- 
|>owder,pebble-stones,and  such  like  materials, 
set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  hyan  enemy. 

POWDERING-TUB,  pott'dor-fog-tub,  *. 
The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted  ;  the  place 
in  which  an  infected  lecher  is  physicked  to 
preserve  him  from  putrefaction. 

POWDERY,  pou'dfir-e,  a.  Dusty,  friable. 

POWER;  pou'ur,  s.  98,  822.  Command,  au- 
thority, dominion,  infloeticc ;  ability,  force,  reach; 
the  moving  force  of  au  engiiiv ;  faculty  of  the  mind ; 
sovereign,  poienute  ;  one  in  vetted  with  dominion ; 
divinity  ;  Immi,  armv.iiiilkary  force. 

POWERFUL,  pou'ur-ftil,  a.  Invested  with 
command  or  authority,  potent >  forcible, 
mighty  ;  efficacious. 

POWERFULLY,  poa'ur-fftl-e,«f.  Potently, 

mightily,  efficaciously,  forcibly. 
POWERFULNESS,poul6r-ful-nfc^.Power, 

'  efficacy;  might. 
POWfiRLESS,p81/nr-li»,a.  Weak,  impotent. 

PbX,  poks,  9.    Pustules,   efflorescences ; 

*  the  venereal  disease. 

To  POZE,  poze,  p.  a.  To  puznle.— See  Pc$e 
and  ifppess. 

PRACTICAMLITY,prik'te-ki-bfte.te,  #. 
Praeticableness,  a  possibility  of  being  per- 
formed —See  Impracticability. 

PRACTICABLE,  praVte-ki-bl,  a.  Perform- 
able,  feasible,  capable  to  be  practised ;  assail- 
able, fit  to  be  assailed.  , 

PRACTICABLENESS,  pi*V4e-ki-bl-nes, 
I.  Possibility  to  be  performed. 

PRACTICABLY,  pralr/te-ka-ble,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  performed. 

PRACTICAL,  prdk'te-kil,  a.  Relating  to 
action,  not  merely  speculative. 

PRACTICALLY,  prik'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  re- 
lation to  action ;  by  practice,  in  real  fact. 

PRACTICALNESS,  prik'te-kal-nes,».  The 
quality  of  being  practical. 

PRACTICE,  prak'tls,*.  149.  The  habit  of 
doing  any  thing ;  use,  customary  use ;  dexte- 
rity acquired  by  habit;  actual  performance 
distinguished  from  theory ;  method  or  art  of 
doing  any  thing ;  medical  treatment  of  dis- 
eases ',  exercise  of  any  profession  *,  wicked 
otfsftagem,  bad  artifice.  -In  this  last  tense  not 
now  in  use* 

an 


not  meatfly  theoretical. 

To  PRACTISE,  praVda,  v.  a.  499.  To  do 
habitually  \  to  do,  not  merely  to  profesa,  as,   v 
to  Practise  law  or  pnysick ;  to  use  in  order 
to  habit?  and  dexterity*  ,    .  - 

To  PRACTISE,  praVtls,  v.  «.  To  have  a 
habit  of  acting  in  .any  manner  formed  ;  to   < 
transact,  to  negotiate  secretly ;  to  use  bad  arts 
or  stratagems  ;>  to.  use  medical  methods ;  to 
exercise  any  profession.  ' 

PRACTISANT,  prik'tfa-ant,  $ .  An  agent 
Not  in  use.  A     .     , 

PRACTISER,  praVtis-s&r,  «.  96.  One  that  * 

S metises  any  thing,one  that  does  anything  ha- 
itually;  onewho  prescribes  medical  treatment*. 
PRACTITIONER,  prik-tfch'un-fjr,  #.  One  * 

who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise  of  any  . 

art ;  one  who  does  any  thing  habitually.      '    ~ 
PRJECOGNITA,pre-kog'ne-ta,s.92.  Things  ; 

previously  known- in. order   to   understaud 

something  else.  '  ' 

PRAGMATICK,   prig-mtf t?k,  509.  ) 
PRAGMATICAL,    prag-mlt'tc-kat,  J 

"■  9       _i    It*  •  A»  .1  I    .  M^«»>wtt. 


a. 


Meddling,  impertinently  busy,  assuming  bu«  - 

sioess  without  invitation. 
PRAGMATICALLY,  prag.maVri-ka1-e,ad; 

Meddlingly,  impertinently.  ' 

PRAGMATICALNESS,     prag-roAt'te-kll-  . 

nes,  f.  The  quality  of  intermeddling  with-  * 

out  right  or  call. 
PRAISE,  prize,  t.  202.   Renown,  commenr  ' 

datioit,  celebrity  ;  glorification,  tribute  of  gra-  - 

titude,  laud  ;  ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

To  PRAISE,prkze,  v.  a.  To  commend,  to 
•applaud,  to  celebrate  *,  to  glorify  in  worship.    k 

PRAISEFUL,  praae'foi,  a.  Laudable,  com- 
mendable. • 

PRAISER,  pra'zftr,  *.  98.  One  who  praises, 
an  applauder,  a  commeitder. 

PR  AISEWORTH  Y,praae'w«r-TBe,  a.  Com- 
mendable, deserving  praise. 

PRAME,  prame,  f .  A  nat- bottomed  boat. 

To  PRANCE,  pranae,  e.  n.  78, T9.  To  spring, 
and  bound  in  high  mettle :  to  ride  gallantly 
and  ostentatiously;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or: 
showy  manner. 

To  PRANK,  pnngk,  v.  a.  To  decorate,  to 
dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

PRANK,  prangk,  s.  408.  A  frolick,  a  wild- 
flight,  a  ludicrous  trick,  a  wicked  act. 

To  PRATE,  prate,  v.  a.  To  talk  carelessly 
and  without  weight,  to  chatter,  to  tattle. 

PRATE,  prate,  *.  Tattle,  Blight  talk,  nn^ 
meaning  loquacity. 

PRATER,  praHur,  s.  98.  An  idle  talker,  a* 
chatterer.  _    m 

PRATINGLY?  pra'tmg-lc,  ad.  410.   With, 
tittle-tattle,  with  loquacity. 

To  PRATTLE,  priVtl,  v.  n.  405.   To  talk 
lightly, to  chatter,  to  be  trivially  roqnaciom.    - 

PRATTLE,  praf  tl,  i.  Empty  talk,  trifling 
loquacity:  ■»     '         _  ,  * 

PRATTLER,  prit4ur,   $.   98.    A  trifling 
talker,  a  chatterer. 

PRAVITY,  prav'e-te,  s.   Corruption^  bad- 
ness, malignity. 

PRAWN,piiwn,  s.  A  small  crustaceons  fish 

like  a  shrimp,  but  larger. 
To  PRAY,  pra,  ©.  ».  To  make  petitions  to 

[      Heaven  *,  to  entreat,  to  ask  submissively.**-! 
Pray,  or  Pray,  singly,  is  a  sRghtly  ceremo* 

1      nious  form  ofiAtfoductng  a  question. 
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T»PftAY,pra,*.«.  lw  wppttcat*r  to  im- 
plafe,  toaddieee  with  petitions $  to  etk  for  as 
A  supplicant ;  to  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form, 

PRAYER,  pf&'ftr, s.  98.  Petition  to  Heaven* 

entreaty,  submissive  hnportunity. 
PRAYERBOOK,  pra'&r-riMk,  «.  Book  of 

public*  or  private  devotions. 
To  PREACH,  pretsh,  r.».  OT.Topronoinftee 

a  pub  lick  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 
Td  PREACH,  pretsh,  v.  a.  to  proclaim  or 

Jublish  in  religious  orations;  to   inculcate 
ublichty,  to  teach  with  earnestness. 
EACHER,  pretsh'ur,  s.  06.  One  who  dis- 
courses pubtickly  upon  religion*  subjects;  one 
who  is  apt  to  harangue  tediodsiv  m  discourse. 

PREACHMENT,  pretsh'mint,  a.  A  sermon 
or  other  discourse  mentioned  ht  contempt, 

PREAMBLE,  pre'im-bl,  a.  405.  SoinethimJ 
previous,  introd fiction,  preface. 

PREANTEPENULTIM  ATE,pre-itt-te-pe. 
nfc'te-maie,  a.  The  fourth  syllable  from 
the  last. 

PREAPPREHENSION,  prWp-pre-heV- 
shun,*.  Preconception. 

PREBEND,  pfib'end,  a.  A  stipend  granted 
In  cathedral  churches ;  sometimes,  bat  impro- 
perly, a  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral ;  a  pre- 
bendary. ' 

PREBEND  AL,  pre-bln'dal,  a.  Appertain- 
ing to  a  prebend. — Mount. 

PREBENDARY,  preVen-deV**,  $.  513.  A 
stipendiary  of  a  cathedra). 

PRECARIOUS,  pre-kaVe-os,a.  Dependent, 
uncertain  because  depending  on  the  wW  of  an- 
other, held  by  courtesy.  m  - 

PRECARIOUSLY,  pre-kt/re-is-le,  «d.  Un- 
certainly, by  dependence,  dependency. 

PRECARIOUSNESS,  prc-ka're-As-nes,  #. 
Uncertainty,  dependence  on  others. 

PRECAUTION.  pre-kWsbon,  s.  Preser- 
vative caution,  preventive  raeasure. 

To  PRECAUTION,  pre-klw'shto,  e.  a.  To 
warn  beforehand. 

PR£CEDANEOU6,preVe.da'n«-&«,  a.  Pre- 
vious, antecedent. 

To  PRECEDE,  prvj-aede*,  ©.  a.  To  go  before 
in  order  of  time ;  to  go  before  according  to  the 
adjustment  of  rank. 


PRECEDENCE,  pri-ee'deWa,  >a.  The  act 
PRECEDENCY,pre-se'd&-eet  )  or  state  of 

{•oing  before,  priority  5  something  going  be- 
ore,  something  paat ;  adjustment  of  place  , 
the  foremost  place  in  ceremony ;  superiority. 
PRECEDENT,  pre-se'dent,  a.  Former,  go- 
ing before. 
PRECEDENT,  preYae-dent,  a.  Any  thing 
that  is  a  rule  or  example  to  future  times,  any 
thing  done  before  of  the  same  kind. 
PRECEDENTLY,  pre-ee'dent-U,  ad.  Be- 
forehand. „     . 
PRECENTOR,  pri-seVt&r, «.  166.  He  that 

Heads  the  choir. 
PRECEPT,  pre'sept,  a.  SI*.  Amleantho^ 
ritatively  given,  a  mandate. 
X3  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.'  Blpaiastoa,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  Perry,  tad  Entlck,  make  die  • 
fn  the  Snrt  syllable  of  tin*  wont  hmg;  Dr.  Keartek 
alone  makes  it  short. 

PRECEPTI AL,  pre-aeVhkil,  a.  Consisting 
of  precepts. 

PRECEPTIVE,  pd-sep'tlr,  a.  167.    Con- 
taining precepts,  civmg  precepts. 

PRECEPTOR,  pre-seV dny.ieo.  A  teacher, 
•  tutor. 
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PRECRPTORY,  prf* jj»4o-*e, 

■  ceptor^.-— A  semhiary  of  insU oction.^ 
PRECESSION,  f^erteah'uo,  a.  fte  act  ef 
;  going  before. 
PRECINCT!  prt-slngkt',  a.  Outward  limit, 

boundary.  •    „ 

pRECIOSITY,pre-she-oVe-t^.  55*.  Valne, 
l  preciousness  >  any  thing  of  high  price. 
PRECIOUS,  preeh'4*,  a.  M7.   Valuable, 
bearing  ofjgreat  worth  j  costly!  of  great  price, 
as,  a  Precious  stone.     , 
PRECIOUSLY,  Bresh'uS'le,  ad.  Valuably, 

ness,  worth,  price. 
PRECIPICE,  pris'sc-pls,  **.  lit.  A  h*a*- 

long  steep,  a  fall  perpendicular.  A 
PRECIPITANCE,  pre-rfo'pe-tfcisa,      \  m 
PRECIPITANCY,   presip'pe-tan-se,  J  ## 

Rash  haste*  headlong  haste.        ' 

Precipitant,  piS-stype-tint, a.  Failing 

at  rushing  headlong ;  hasty,  urged  with  vio- 
lent haste ;  rashly  hurried. 
PRECIPITANTLY,  pre-alp'pe-tint-ii,  ad. 
In  headlong  haste,  in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

To  PRECIPITATE,  pre-eip'pe-tate,*.  a.  To 
throw  headlong }  to  hasten  unexpectedly  ;  to 
hurry  blindly  or  rashly  ;  to  throw  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  term  of  chymistry  opposed  to  Sublime. 

To  PREClPITATE.pi&elp'pe-tate,  v.  a.  To 
fall  headlong  ;  to  tail  to  the  bottom  at  a  sedi- 
ment j.  to  hasten  without  just  preparation. 

PREClPnATfLpre-efrpi-tiM.Ol.  Steep- 
ly tailing ;  beadkma,  hasty  ;  violent. 

PRECIPlTATE,pr?-BVp«-tlt^.91.  A  corro- 
sive medicine  made  by  preciuitating  mercury. 

PRECIPITATELY,  |ire-sip'pi-tat-le,  ad. 
Headlong,  steeply  down;  hastily, in  blind  hurry 

PRECIPITATION,  pre^ip-pe-ta'shum,  a. 
The  aat  of  throwing  headlong ;  violent  motion 
downward;  tumultuous  hurry,  blind  hasten  hi 
chymistry  ^subsidcncyjContrary  of  sublimation. 

PRECIPITOUS,  prMp'pe-tns.  a.  Heal- 
long,  sleep ',  hasty,  sadden  ;  rash,  heady. 

PRECISE,  pfe-#W,  a.  427.  Exact,  strict, 
nice,  having  strict  and  determinate  limita- 
tion*; rbanar,  finical. 

PRECISELY,  pre-eWle,  ad.  Exactly,  nice- 
ly ,  aectrratelv,  with  superstitions  formality, 
with  too  open  scrupulosity. 

YJ  Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjective  pncU* 
as  if  writtea jprecfae,  we  very  frequently 

«tjrp 


iear  the  adverb  pfecUdf  pronoaneed  at  If  wrntesf 

membered,  as.  an  te> 
variable  rale,  that  adverbs  preserve  eased?  th+sasae 


yrtdkxeif:  bat  it  oeeef  10  be  remembered,  as.  aa  te» 

"     adverbs  prasei 
aeeaM  sBdaaaad  aa  the  adjective  *©«  which  Ussy 


arc  formed ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  adjeetlve  is  pro- 
noaneed with  the  hlastag  or  pare  *,  the  adverb  oaght 
Co  have  the  same. 

PRECISENESS,  pre-eWnis,  s.  Exactneas, 

rigid  nicety. ' 
PRECISIAN,  pre-stah'e-in,  f.  88.  One  who 

limits  or  restrains;  one  who  is  superstiGouity/ 

rigorous. 
PRECISfON,pr^slshfinrf.Exactlimitati0if, 
PREC18IVE,  pre-sl'siv,  a.  428.  Exactly  U- 

miting* 
To  PRECLUDE,  pre-klude',  e.  a.   To  snnt 

out  or  hinder  by  some  anticipation. 
PRECOCIOUS,  pre-ko'sh&s,  a.  S57.  aUpa 

before  the  time. 
PRECOSITY,  ptc^aVs^ti,  a. 

before  the  time. 


PRE  PRE 

A  iff,  tifc  itt-*ii»  wi,  ttb  11%  bin  its—to  aw  |ihd  sis~j*?a  swt  nut** 


To  PRECOOITATE,  prt'kftd'je^fa,  •*. *  i 

•  To  consider  or  schemer  beforehand.  „ 
PRECOGNITION,  pre-kAff-nfeh'6ii,t.  Pr*. 

«vioor  knowledge,  antecedent  exominaUim. 
PRECONCE1T,  prkkon-eete',  «.  ftS*.  Aft 

-opinion  previously  formed. 
To  PRECONCEIVE,  pufc-keSi  eeW,».«.To 

Piii  ■■  igl^iliifcirtsi^e»iisw|iBe*e^qieMrf. 
ygOBitoEPnQH,  jj kc^sop'ekan,  *. 

SSI.  Ofrfmonpeerfooaiy  formed. 
PRECONTRACT,  pre-kfcrtrlkt, *.  Acorn, 

•tract  pvevious  to  another. 
IV PRECONTRACT, pre-kfa-trikt',  v.*. 

To  contract  or,  bargain,  beforehand. 
FfcECURSR,  pre-kfirac',  *.  Forenurahig. 
PRECURSOR,  pre-W*6r,  t.  166.  Fore- 

twiner,  harbinger. 
PR3D  ACEOUS,  prt-dk'aii&B,  d.  S5T.  Living 

PR£I>AL,  prtttil,  «•  80.   RobbiBs;,  prae* 

tiring  plunder. 
PREDATORY,  pri6Wi-ttW,  «*lfl.  Phu*» 

derjng,  praetUing  rapine ;  hungry  *  preying, 

rapacMrar,  ravenous;   * 

X3  For  the  0,  see  tiomettlck. 
PREDECEASED,  p£-de-Bte*t',a.d*l,  959. 

Dead  before. 
PREDECESSOR,  prM-taerar,  #.    One 

that  was  in  any  state  or  place  before  another; 

;ancestor.  .-.«.-. 

PR£D£STINARIAN,prtaeW-nfrMn,*« 

One  that  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  pre-deVtf-iiite,  *.  d. 

To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

PREDESTINATION,  pre-deVte-ni'sb&n, 

a.  Preordination.  .-.•.* 

I*REDESTINATOR,  predeVte-na-tur,l66, 
$21.  i.  One  that  holds  predestination,  or  the 
'  prevalence  of  pre-established  necessity. 
To  PREDESTINE,  pre-deVtfe,  t,a.l40.  To 

'decree beforehand. ''''*'* 
PREDETERMINATION,   pri-4e,-t£r-me>. 
na'sh&n,  a.    Determination  nude  befbng- 
*hand.  . 

Jp  PREDETERMINE,  pre-de-teVmla,*.  a. 
140.  To  doom  or  confine  by  previou*  decree. 
PREDIAL,  pr#de4l,  or  ^©41,  a.  90S, 

•Consisting  of  farms.     m    ^         ^ 
PR£DlCABmTY,prid-!M-bfri-ee,t.  Oi- 
parity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject.— Maxm, 
PREDICABLE,  pr^d^kft-bl,  a.  Such  a* 

may  be  affirmed  of  something. 
PREDICABLE,  pred'd^-ksUl,*,  A  logical 
"  term,  denoting  one  of  the  five  things  wokh 
can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing. 

PREDICAMENT,  pre-o^kvkl-m&it,  $.   A 
class  or  arrangement  of  betngs  or  substance* 
-  ranked  according  to  their  natures,  called  also 
Category  ;  class  or  kind  described  by  any  de- 
finitive marks. — See  MedicamtrU. 


PREDICABQENTAL, .  . 

Relating  to  predicaments, 
PREDICANT,  pred'de-kAnt,  a.  One  that 
affirms  any  thing. 

To  PREDICATE,  piidtteOtko,  o»  a.  To 

affirm  any  thing  of  another  tiamg. 
PREDIC  ATE,pfe^de-kiMwOs%  TIm*  which 

is  affirmed  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  sen- 
tence, •*  Man  fa  a  rational  animal,  Mttn  is  the 
subject,  and  a  rational  aniitU/t  is  (tie  predicate. 
Li  this  sentence  aleo,  "The  Wages  of  sin  h 

(object,  and  at* «« 


Ueetli,     Jssmw  is  the  ravjwvt  mw  *i^  w«;*«  «  «-■■*« ■  •»« 
ff  am  is  the  predicate,  where  it  may  likewise  1     ductory, 
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be  observed,  that  h  b  the  subject  of  a  propo* 
«  sfiicn  which  governs  the  verb,  and  foams  what 

is  called  the  Nominative  case. 
PREDICATION,  inred4-ka'thAa>  j.   Affir- 

ia«4ioa  concerning  any  thing. 

1V>  PREDICT,  pesVslfias//  «.  m  «■  sane*** 
to  foreshow^  __ 

PRKDlCTIOlg,  pnl-cW'slmW,  t.  Propfceay, 
ducaaiasinn  of  something  future. 

PREDICTOR,  pre-dik't4r,  a.  Foreteller. 

PREDIOESTION,  pre-de-jeVtsh&n, #.  Dl- 
gestion  too  soon  performed.  A 

PREDILECTION,  pre-de4eVshua.  r.  Pre- 
ference, partiality,  preposaession  in  favour  of 
anything.  - 

t?  H  Is  probable  thai  this  word  wsj  not  ht  as* 
whan  Dr»  Jeawsaa  wrote  hi*  Dtatieaary,  ofr  he  woaM 
have  Inserted  Js;  .eerhapt  it  was  first  ascd  by  tba  au- 
thor of  the  Letter*  signed  Jaalaa ;  bat  the  raadlaeas 
With  which  it  aat  siaee  been  adopted  by  the  meat  re- 
spectajbla  writers  Is  a  mfltteat  proof  of  lb  propriety 
aad  utility.  Scott,  Eotfck,  aad  llasoa.  are  the  only 
artbotiptec  who  have  UMcrcad  dds  word. 

To  PREDISPOSE,  prfe-dis-pW,  v.  *.  To 
adapt  previously  to  any  certain  purpose. 

PREDISPOSITION,  pre-dfa-pf  ikh'un,  $. 
Previous  adaptation  to  any  certain  purpose. 

PREDOMINANCE,  pre-dim/mi-naW,   1 
PREDOMlNANCV,pr^doi»'m^DAa-»e,  { 

s.  Prevalence,  Superiority. 
PREDOMINANT,  pr^domme-eant^Pre- 

valent,  supreme  in  influence,  Ascendant. 

To  PRB DOMIN  ATE,pre-4ott^ne*i)lto,fum. 

91. To  ptavail,  to  be  ascendant,  to  be  supreme 

in  influence. 
To  ^RE-ELECT,  pre-e-likf  ,*a  To  chocoe 

bj  prexious  decree./ 

PRE-EMINENCE,  pre^n'mi-BtWA  Sn- 
perbrity  of  excellence  j  precedence*  priority 
of  place ;  superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

PRE-EMINENT,  pre4m'»e-neVit,  «.  Ex- 
cellent above  others. 

PRE-EMPTION,  prc-eWskftn,  a.  418.  The 
right  of  purchasing  before  another. 

To  PRE-ENGAGE,  pre-cVgadje',  v.  a.  To 
engage  by  precedent  ties  or  coutracta. 

PRE-ENGAOEMENT,  pre-&-girdje'mlB^ 
$.  Precedent  obligation. 

To  PRE-ESTABLISH,  prt-e-etibl&h,  trf  a. 
To  settle  beforehand. 

PRE-ESTABLISHMENT,  pre4-8tiblfeh« 
mint,  a.  Settlement  beforehand. 

To  PRE-EXIST,  pre-igft-ist';  v.  «,  To  exist 
beforehand,   .. 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  pre-^-is'tlnae,  #.  Ex- 
istence beforehand,  existence  of  the  soul  be- 
fore its  union  wkh  the  body. 

PRRrEXlSTENT,  pre-^z-?e't2nt,  a.  Ex- 
istent beforehand,  preceding  in  existence. 

PREFACE,  prefOs,  *.  91,  *S3.  Somethiss; 
spoken  introductory  to  the  roaio  design,  intro- 
duction, something  prqemial. 

&  Mr.  Sheridaa,  Mr.  Kaves,  Mr.  fee*.  Dr.  Kta- 
nek,  W.  Johaalaa,  BuehaaaB,  Perry,  tad  gatiofc, 
pronounce  the  Aral  e  fh  tab  word  short. 

To  PREFACE,  ptATata,  c  ss.  91,  «>  aay 

soraeth^aa  iittmuctory. 
To  PREFACE,  prefCaa,  v.  <u  To  iaUodneo 
by  something  proemiai \  to  face,  to  cove*. 

PREF  ACER,  priffaWir,  s.  9e\  Tk*  writer 

of  a  preface. 
PREFATORY,  sja£MM&*i,  a.  512.  totev 


PRE 


PRE' 


^■Tb     B  n\.  si  *A  SnV     A%w4 

^559.Hrtc7SftiLr77tflU83,flt  8l--iai  WjmitOS— pke  106,pkl07—Di  162,  move  l*t, 


PREFECT,  pre'f&t, *.  A  «nrer«OT. 
PREFECTURE,  piifteVture,*.  Command; 

office  of  government. 

tT  Tfcoafch  I  have  agreed  wild  alt  our  orthoepbts 
ia  making  (Tie  first  syllable  of  jfrejefi  Ions;,  I'  cannot 
follow  Uirm  »o  Implicitly  in  the  accent  and  qventity, 
of  Ibis  word.  All  bat  M  r'.  SberldanJW.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Ferry,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable; 
and  the  two  first' of  these  writers  make  the  first  svlla« 
ble  long,  as  in  prefect,  Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  In  my 
opinion,  given  this  word  its  true  pronunciation,  by 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  making 
that  ty liable  short.  Tab  Is  agreeable  to  that  general 
tendency  of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate  ac- 
centuation, and  a  short  quantity  on  every  vowel  but  t*. 
—See  Principles,  Nos.  ftas,  5*5. 

To  PREFER,  pre-feV,  v.  a.  To  regard  more 

than  another;  to  *advance,  to  exalt,  to  raise ;  to  offer 
solemnly,  to  propose  pnbtickly .  to  exhibit, 

PREFERABLE,  prefifr&bl,  «.  Eligible 
before  something  elae. 

PREFERARLENESS,  preTfer-i-bl-nis,  «. 
The  state  of  being  preferable.  k 

PREFERABLY,  prSff&r-a-ble,  od.  In  pre- 
ference, in  such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing 
to  another. 

PREFERENCE,  priffeV-ense, «.  The  act  of 
preferring,  estimation  of  one  tiling  above  an- 
other, election  of  one  rather  than  another. 

PREFERMENT,  pri-feVment,  9.  Advance- 
ment to  a  higher  station :  a  place  of  honour  or 
profit ;  preference,  act  of  preferring. 

PREFERRER,  pre-feVrnr,  *.  98.  One  who 
prefers. 

To  PREFIGURATE,  pre-fig'yn-raie,  v.  n. 
To  show  by  an  antecedent  representation. 

PREFIGURATION,  pre-flg-yu-rl'shnii,  t. 
A  ntecedent  representation. 

To  PREFIGURE,  pre-f  frynre,  «. «.  To  ex- 
hibit by  antecedent  representation. 

To  PREFIX,  pre-f  Iks',  v.  a.  To  appoint  be- 
forehand ;  to  settle,  to  establish. 

PREFIX,  pre'f  iks,  $ .  492.  Some  particle 
put  before  a  word  to  vary  its  signification. 

PREFIXION,  pre-f  ik'sh&n,  «.  The  act  of 
prefixing. 

To  PREFORM,  pre-form',  e.  ».  To  form  be- 
forehand. 

PREGNANCY,  preVnan-se,«.  The  state  of 

being  with  young;  fruit  fa  Inese,  inventive  power. 

PREGNANT,  prignant,a.  Teeming,  breed- 
ing ;  fruitful,  fertile,  impregnating. 

PREGNANTLY,  pr^gnant-le,  ad.  Fruit- 
fully,  fully. 

PREGUSTATION,  pre-g&s-ta'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  tasting  before  another. 

To  PREJUDGE,  pre-juo>',  «.  a.  To  deter- 
mine any  question  beforehand,  generally  to 
condemn  beforehand. 

To  PREJUDICATE,  pre-ju'de-kate,  v.  a. 
To  determine  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

PREJUDICATE,pre-ju'de-kat,a.01.  Form- 
ed by  prejudice,  formed  before  examination  . 
prejudiced,  prepossessed. 

PREJUDICATION,  pd-jQ-de-ka'shan,  *. 
The  act  of  judging  beforehand. 

PREJUDICE,  pr£d'ju-dia\  1. 143.  Prepos- 
session, judgment  formed,  beforehand  without 
examination ;  mischief, detriment,  hurt,  injury. 

To  PREJUDICE,  prid'jo-dis.  r.  a.  To  pre- 
possess with  unexamined  opinions,  to  fill  with 
prejudices;  to  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices 
previously  raised ;  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  dimi- 
nish, to  impair. 

PREJUDICIAL,   pt^-jn4iih'al,   «.   Ob- 
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stroctiveby  means  of  opposite  prepossessions; 
contrary,  opposite ;  niisctiievoua,  hurtful,  in- 
wripQs,  detrimental.  * 

PREJUDICIALNESS,  prld-jq-dlshll-nla, ' 
s.  The  spite  of  being  prejudicial. 

PRELACY,  pr^la-^s. The  dignityor poet ' 
of  a  prelate  or  ecciesiaspek  of  the  highest  or-  • 
der;  episcopacy  ,the  order  of  bishops;  bishop*. 

PRELATE,  prtllat, «.  91, 535.  .An  eccleri-  . 
astick  Of  the  higliest  order  and  dignity:  . 

tT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  N  area,  Mr.  . 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
and  Batlek,  pronounce  the  « In  the  ftrst  avllabie  of 
this  word  short.  ' 

PR&LATICAL,  pre-lit'te-kal,  «.  Relating 

to  prelates  or  prelacy* 
PRELAtlON,  pre-la'ahun,  *.  Preference, 

setting  of  one  above  the  other. 
PRELATURE,  prellft-ture,  7  m  ' 

PRELATURESHIPjpr&'li-tQTe-shfp,  $  *■ 

The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 
PRELECTION,  pre-leVah&n,  «.  Heading, 

lecture. 
PREUBATION,    pre-ll-ba'shun,    *.   5*0. 

Taste  beforehand,  effusion  previous  to  tasting. 
PRELIMINARY,  pre-lWe-ni-re,  a.   Pre-  ■ 

vious,  introductory,  proemial.  l 

PRELIMINARY,  pre-tfm'e-ni-re,  a,  Some- 
thing previous,  preparatory  measure.  ' 
PRELUDE,  prelude,  *.  632.    Some  short 

flight  of  musick  played  before  a  full  concert ; . 

something  introductory,  something  that  only 

shows  what  it  to  follow. 

\CT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Kares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Parry,  and  Entick.  pre* 
noonce  the  e  In  the  f  rst  syllable  of  this  word  abort. 

To  PRELUDE,  pre-lude',  ».  a.  402.  To  serve . 
'as  an  introduction,  to  be  previous  to. 

PRELUDIOUS,  pre-lu'je-us,  a.  293.  Pre- 
vious, introductory. 

PRELU81VE,  pre-la'ah,  «.  158,  428.  Pre- 
vious, introductory,  proeroieJ. 

PREMATURE,  pre-mi-tW,  a.  Ssl.  Rine 
too  soon,  formed  before  the'  time,  too  cany, 
too  soon  said  or  done,  too  hasty. 

PREMATURELY,  pre-mi-tnre'le,  ad.  Too 
early,  too  soon,  with  too  hasty  ripeness. 

PREMATURENESS,  pre-nil-tWatk  \  m 

PREMATURITY,  pre-mft-to're-a,  J  ** 
Too  great  haste,  unseasonable  eaiiiness. 

To  PREMEDITATE,  pre-m&l'e-tate,  9.  a. 
To  contrive  or  fprm  beforehand,  to  conceive 
beforehand. 

PREMEDITATION,  pre-mta-evta'shon,  $. 

Act  of  meditating  beforehand. 

TdPREMERIT,  pre-meVrit,  e.  a.  To  de- 
serve before. 

PREMICES,  prlmls-slz,  t.  First  fruits. 

PREMIER,  preme/ylr,«.  lis.  First,  chief. 
This  word  is  used  as  a  substantive  for  the  first 
minister  of  state. 

To  PREMISE,  pre-mW,  *.  «.  To  explain 
previously,  to  lay  down  premises;  to  send 
before  the  time.    In  this  last  sense  not  in  use. 

PREMISES,  prenrls-siz,  s.  99.  Propositions 
antecedently  supposed  or  proved ;  iu  law; 
language,  houses  or  lands. 

PREMISS,  preWls,  s.  An  antecedent  pio* 
position. 
YJ  As  the  singular  tads  with  *#,  the  prosdug  word 

iu  the  plaral  ought  to  have  at  also. 

PREMIUM, preme-um,  * .  Something  given 
w  invite  a  loan  or  bargaio ;  areward  propasjtoV 


PRE  PHE 

ft&t  [63 1  not  lit-t&be  171,  tub  Iff,  bill  rfaWjll  a*0~pU*l  SlS—Uin  460,  inn  4*9, 

To  PREMONJSH.  pre-mon'oJsb,  «. a.   To 

warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
PREMONISHMENTjpre-motfnJsh-ment^. 

Previous  Information. 
PREMONITION,  pre-mtafeh'ta,  «.  Pre- 
vious notice,  previous  intelligence. 
PREMONITORY,  pr^mfa'Di-tux-e,a.Pre- 

viouily  advising. 
.  £?  For  the  last  e,  see  Bamestick.  0ls> 
To  PREMONSTRATE,  pre-m6a'strate,v,a. 

To  show  beforehand. 
PREMUNIRE,  prein'ma-nl-re, «.  A  writ  in 
.  the  common  law,  whereby  a  penalty  U  incur- 

rible,  as  infringing  some  statute  ;  the  penalty 

so  incurred ;  a  difficulty,  a  distress* 

PKEiMUNlTION,  pri-mu-nunYin,  *.  An 
.  anticipation  of  objection. 

To  PRENOMIN  ATE,  pre.nom'me-nAte,e.a. 
To  forename. 

PRENOMIN  ATION,  pre-a6m-me-iia'ikon, 
m.  The  privilege  of  being  named  first. 

PRENOTION,  pre-no'shfin,  $.  Foreknow- 
ledge, prescience. 

PRENTICE,  pren'tla,  ».  143.  One  bound  to 
a  master,  in  order  to  instruction  in  a  trade. 
..This  word,  says  Dr.  Jolinson,  is  contracted  by 
colloquial  license  from  Apprentice. 

PRENTICESHIP,  pren'tto-ahlp,  #.  The  ser- 
vitude of  an  apprentice. 

PREN  UNCI  ATlON,pr£-n&n-ahe-a'ahun, «. 
— See  Pronunciation.  The  act  of  telling  before. 

PREOCCUPANCY,  prMkko-pan^e,  *. 
;  The  act  of  taking  possession  before  another. 

To  PREOCCUP ATE,  pre-ok'ku-pate,  v.  a. 
.To  ftoiiciittU ;  to  prepossess,  to  all  with  prejudice. 

PREOCCUPATIOVTprMk-ku-pf'sbSn,  *. 
Anticipation;  prepossession;  anticipation  of 
objection. 

To  PREOCCUPY,  pre-Aklcn-plt  «•  «•  To 
.prepossess,  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  pre* 
judices. 

To  PREOMINATE,  pre^m'me-nate,  v.  a. 
To  prognosticate,  to  gather  from  omens  any 
future  event. 

PREOPINION,  pre-o-puVy&n,  «.  111.  Opi- 
nion antecedently  formed,  prepossession. 

To  PREORDAIN,  pre-or-dW,  e.  a,  Te  or- 
dain beforehand. 

P.REORDINANCE,  pre-oVdenanio,  t.  An- 
tecedent decree,  first  decree. 
PREORDINATION,  pr&r-de-ne'ahan,  «. 

The  act  of  preordaining. 

PREPARATION,  prVer-ft'ahoji,  «.  630. 

•The  act  of  preparing  or  previously  suing  any  thing 
to  any  purpose ;  previous  measures;  ceremonious  lu» 
trodaetlon.;  the  «ct  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular 
'process ;  any  thing  made  by  process  of  operation. 

PREPARATIVE,  pr£.peYr4-tiv, a.  Having 
'  the  power  of  preparing  or  qualifying. 

PREPARATIVE,  pri-t4r'ra-tTr,  «.   That 

(  which  has  the  power  of  preparing  or  previous- 

.  It  fitting ;  that  which  is  done  in  order  to  some- 

'  thing  else. 

PRfiPARATIVELY,  pr^-peVrl-tiv-le,  ad. 

Previously,  by  way  of  preparation. 
PREPARATORY,  pre.paVra.tix4,  a.  An- 
.  tecedehtly  necessary ;  introdnctory,  previous* 
antecedent 

&  For  the  o,  see  Dam&tick. 

To  PREPARE,  pre-pare7,  e. a.  To  fit  for  any 

*  thing,  to  adjust  to  any  use,  to  make  ready  for  any 

purpose;  to  qualify  far  any  purpose;  to  make  ready 

rhetors  baud:  to  form,  to  make;  to  make  by  regular 

process,  as,  he  Prepared  a  aieesclae. 
To  PREPARE.  pre-pare',*.  *.  To  take  pre- 
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vious  measures;  to  make  every  thing  ready, 
to  put  things .  in  order ;  to  make  one's  self 
ready,  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of  expectation. 

PREPAREDLY^re-pa'ted-le,  ad.  364.  By 
proper  precedent  measures. 

PREPAREDNESS,  pre-pk'rfa-ne*,  #.  State 
or  act  of  being  prepaid. 

PREPARER,  pre-pa'rur,  «.  08.  One  that 

frepares,  one  tliat  previously  fits ;  that  which 
U  for  apy  thing. 

PREPENSE,  pre-plnfo',  )     a.  Fore- 

PREPEN8ED,  pr*-penet',  860.  ]    thought, 

preconceived,  contrived  beforehand,  as,  Ma- 
lice prepense. 
To  PREPONDER,  pre-p6n'd£r,  r.  a.  To 

outweigh. 
PREPONDERANCE,  pre-poWdlr-inse,  1 
PREPONDERANCY,pre-pon/der4n-ae,  J 

$.  Superiority  of  weight. 
PREPONDERANT,    pre-p&n'der-ant,    a. 

Outweighing.— Mason. 
To  PREPONDER  ATE,pre-pdn'der-ate,e.a. 

To  outweigh,  to  overpower  by  weight;  to 

overpower  by  stronger  influence. 
TO  PREPONDER  4TE,pre-p6n/d&-*te,e.a. 

To  exceed  in  weight ;  to  exceed  in  influence 

or  power  analogous  to  weight. 
PREPOKDERATION,pre-p6Wer.a'sIiin, 

s.  The  state  of  outweighing. 
To  PREPOSE,pre-po*e',  v.«.  To  put  before. 
PREPOSITION,  prip-p6-stoan,   ».    In 

grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 

PREPOSITOR,  pre-p6z'*it-ur,«.  A  scholar 
appointed  by  the  reaster  to  overlook  the  rest. 
—See  Construe. 

To  PREPOSSESS,  pre-p6s>aif',0A  531.  To 

fill  with  an  opinion  unexamined,  to  prejudice. 

PREPOSSESSION,  pre-p&t^h'un,  #. 
Preoccupation,  first  possession;  prejudice, 
preconceived  opinion. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  pre-poVOr-oa,  a.  Hav- 
ing that  first  which  ought  to  be  the  last,  wroi 
absurd,  perverted  j— applied  to  persons,  fe 
ish,  absurd.  . 

PREPOSTEROUSLY,pre-pc>'ter4a4e,  a* 
In' a  wrong  situation,  absurdly. 

PREPOSTOROUSNESS,pr*~pcVter-us-n*V 
s.  Absurdity,  wrong  order. 

PREPOTENCY,  pre-po/ten-gerf.Snperi<mr 
power,  predominance.' 

PREPUCE,  propose,  *.  That  which  covert 
the  glans,  foreskin. 

ToPREREQUIRE,pr*-re-kwW,  *.«.  To 
demand  previously. 

PREREQUISrrE^re-reVkwiz-it,  a,  Some- 
thing previously  necessary. 

PREROGATIVE,  pre-r6g/gl.tlr, «.  An  ex- 
clusive or  peculiar  privilege. 

PREROOATIVED,  pre-r6g'ga-tlr'd,a.  S*0. 
Hating  an  exclusive  privilege,  having  prerogative. 

PRESAGE,  preVsadje,  *.  402,  632.  Prog- 
nostick,  presension  of  futurity. 

&  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narea,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Perry, 
aad  Eatick,  profcooace  the  e  In  the  first  syllable  of  tats 
word  short;  aad  Dr.  Kearlek  and  W.  Johnston  make 
it  long. 

To  PRESAGE,  pre-fld».e.  To  forebode, 
to  foreknow,  to  foretell,  to  prophesy ;  to  fore- 
token, to  foreshow. 

PRES  AGEMENT,  pre-sadjeWnt, «.  Ferav 
.  bodement,  pretension :  foretoken. 

PRESBYTER,  preVbe-ter,  $.  A  price* ; a 
presbyterian. 


PRE 
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t^fiit,Fk#71tlir77,^M,A8l^^^,^«^^>k*ld6,rfttlOT^BA  It), snoVe  ftia. 


PRESBYTERIAN,  pre*-b*-teyre-4at  a. 
Consisting  of  eiders,  a  terra  for*  modem  form 
^ecclesiastical  government. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  preVbe-t^rkaa,  #.  An 
ebeUorof  presbytery  orCalvinistical  discipline. 

PRESBYTERY,  preVbi-ter-c,  a;  Body  of 
elders,  whether  priests  or  laymen. 

PRESCIENCE,  pre'ebi&ie,  s.  6tL  Pew- 
kumledge,  knowledge  of  fetufe  ebtnfsv 

PRESCIENT,  pre'BhWat,  a.  OT.  Fere- 
aao*iog,  prophetick,    " 

PRESCIDW,  preebaVSe,  a.  Havieg  Ibra- 
knowledge. 

To  PRESCIND,  pre-sind',  ©.  a.  To  oat  off, 
to  abstract.  .  . 

PRr3CINDENT,pre-sW'lnt^Vbttr*eti«f. 

To  PRESCRIBE,  pre-skrlbe',  v.  a.  To  set 
down  authoritatively,  to  order,  to  direct;  to 
direct  medically. 

To  PRESCRIBE,  pre-akrlbe',  «.  SJ.  To  in- 
fluence by  long  custom ;  tp  influence  arbitrarily;  to 
form  a  ensfow  which  has  the  force  of  law ;  to  write 
medical  directions  and  forms  of  medicine. 

PRESCRIPT,  pre'akript,  a.  Directed,  accu- 
rately laid  down  in  a  precept, 

PRESCRIPT,  pre'skrfpt, «.  Direction, pre- 
cept, m<»J  el  prescribed.' 

PRESCRIPTION,  pri-skrip'iaia, «.  Rales 

prodaced  and  anthorfxed  by  custom ;  custom  coo- 
tuned  till  It  has  the  force  of  law ;  medical  receipt. 

PRESEANCErpre-feiiMe,  #.  Priority  of 
place  in  sitting. 

PRESENCE,  preVxeiifia,  #.  State  of  beiftfc 
present j  atate  of  being  hi  the  view  of  a  supe- 
rior; a  itsjmtjer  assembled  before  a  great  pet- 
aon ;  port,  air* mien,  demeanour ;  readiness  at 
iteed,  quickness  at  expedients  ;  the  perton  of 
a  superior. 

PR^ENCl^CHAAUBER,  pvWiana   1 

PRE8ENCE-ROQM,  at^sraeWittm,  > 

11ierDom^«>la^a»oa<pMTaonre«ertMC4m»ae*. 

PRESENTATION,  pr£se^eb4e,  a.  Pre- 

eonce.Btioii^a~Jaraasa» 
PRESENTION,  pre-sln'shun,*.  Percept*©* 

LmMfllflDmllfl 

PRESENT,  preVaeat,  a.  Not  absent,  being 
face  to  fee*,  beta*  a*  band  ;  not  past,  not  fu- 
ture ;  ready  at  hand,  quick  m  emergencies ; 
favourably  attentive,  pcnpUipes:  anfovaatten; 
not  abstracted,  not  absent  of  mind,  attentive. 
—The  Present*  an  elliptiaai  expression  for  the 
present  time,  the  time  now  existing .«~At  Pnv 
sent,,  at  .the  present  time,  now. 

FRE8ENT,  prea'zSnt,  a.  A  gift,  a  donative, 
something  ceremoniously  given;  a  letter  or 
mandate  exhibited. 

To  PRESENT,  pre-alntf,  r.  a.  492.  To  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  to  exhibit  to 
view  or  uoticej  to  offer  to  exhibit;  to  give 
foamaily  and  ceremoniously ;  to  pot  into  the 
bands  of  another;  to  favour  with  gilts;  to 
prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices;  to  offer 
openly ;  to  lay  before  a  coon  of  judicature,  as 
ajiobiect. of  inquiry.  ■ 

PRESENTABLE,  pre-a4ntfUbl,  a,  What 
may  be  presented. 

PRESENT ANEOUS,  pria-aen-ta'iie-fa,  a. 
Ready,  quick,  immediate. 

PRESENTATION,  prfe-zfa-tit'ahun,*.  The 
act  of  presenting ;  -the  act  of  offering  any  one 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  exhibition. 

PRESENT  ATTVE,  pre-ain'tartlv,  a.  Such 
••  that  pieventatkms  may  be  made  of  it 
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PRESENTER  prln^fc.^  a.  Ona  pre* 

sented  to  a  benefice.         ' 
PRESENTER,  pre-irfa'dir,  s.  06.  One  tka* 

presents. 
PRESENT!  4  L,  pre^'shel,  «.  Supposing 

actual  pretense. 
PRJEBENTIALtTY,  pr£.t&*shc4]'c-t*>  *V 

State  of  being  present. 
PRESENTmCK,prl*rfn.tiffik,«.  Mak-. 

•tag  present. 
PREgENTIFICKLY^rfe^n-tlTfik-le,  «f. 

609.  So  as  to  make  present. 
PRESENTIMENT,  nd-eeVte-sn&it,  a.  Pre- 

yIous  Idea.— Mastm.  " 
PRESENTLY,  preVzlnt-le,  ad.  At  preacnt, 

at  this  time,  now ;  immediately,  sooirefter. 
PRESENTMENT,  •pre-xaafai&it,  a,   Tke, 

act  of  presenting ;  aay  thing  presented  or  ex-N 

hibited,  representation;  in  law,  the?  fern  of. 

laying  any  thing  before  a  court  of  jedacatevo 

for  examination. 
PRESENTNESS,  prtWa&t-nb,*,  Preaepoo- 

of  mind,  quickness  at  emergencies. 

PR^ERVATlO^pr^eWa'rifcSn,  $.  The 

act  of  preserving,  care  to  preserve.  * 
PRESERVATIVE,  pi^seVva-tiv,  *.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving;  something, 
preventive.  » 

To  PRESERVE,  pre-airV,  w.  a.  To  aave,  fa 
defend  from  destruction  or  any  evH,  to  keep ; ' 
to  season  fruits,  and  other  vegetables,  with , 
sugar  and  other  proper  pickles.  < 

PRESERVE,  pre4*rVy  a.  Frait  preaerrad 
whale  in  sugar. 


PRESERVER.  pre-ctWir,  a.  One  who  pre- 
serves, one  who  keeps  from  rota  or  aMsemef ;  - 
be  who  makes  preserves  of  frt  i  t 

To  PRESIDE,  pre-slde',  v.  a.  447.  Te  tenet . 

over,  to  have  authority  over. 

PRESIDENCY,  preVie^iW,  r.  Svperla- 
tendence.     .    .    .    .  , 

PRESIDENT,  prme*d«nt,  a.  One  placed 
with  authority  over  others,  one  at  the  head  of 
Others ;  governor,  prefect.      .     ■ 

PRESIMNT3HIP,   prfe'aje^nt-sh^p,   av 
Tbe  office  and  place  of  president. 

PRESIDIAL,  pre-sid3e4l,  a.  20S.  Relating 
to  a  garrison.  •  -. 

To  PRESS,  pre*,  *>  a.  To  tqueete,  to  crush;  * 
to  distress ;  to  constrain,  to  compel ;  to  driva- 
fty  violence;  to  affect  suongly;  to  enforce,' 
to  inculcate  with  argument  ana  importunity  ;v . 
to  urge,  to  bear  strongly  on ;  to  compress,  to  ■ 
hog, as  embracing;  to  act  upon  with  weight; 
to  force  Into  military  service. 

To  PRESS,  prea,  v.  a.  To  act  with  compaX- . 
aive  violence,  to  arget  to  cKstxesa ;  to  go  for- 
ward with  violence  to  any  object;  to  make 
invasion,  to  encroach ;  to  crowd,  to  throng  ; 
to  come  unseasonably  or  importunately ;  to* 
urge  with  vehemence  and  iroportnnity;  to 
act  upon  or  influence.— To  Press  upon,  to  in- 
vade, to  ptish  against. 

PRESS,  pres,  s.  The  instrmnent  by  w hick 
any  thing  is  crushed  or  sqneeaed';  the  bistco* 
meat  by  which  books  are 'printed;' crowd/ 
•  tamolt,  throng ;  a  kind  of  wooden,  case  or 
frame  for  clotliea  and  othe;  user;  a*  comttis- 
sion  to  force  men  Into  military  service. 

PRESSBED,  pr^^d,  $ ,  B^  so  Ibnnod  aa 
to  be  shut  op  in  acaae. 

PRESSRR,  preVsir,  r k  98.  One  that 
oc  works  at  a  press. 
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PR886GANO,  prls/guag,  #.  A  row  em- 
ployed lo  fosce  mn  Into  naval  service. 

FRE&INQLY,  pri%smg-le,ed.  With  ferae, 
closely. 

PRESSION,  presVfcM.The  act  of  preMing. 

PRESSMAN,  preVmin^  #.  88b  One  who 
forces  another  into  service,  one  who  farces 
away ;  one  who  makes  the  impression  of  print 
by  the  press,  distinct  from,  the  CweposW, 
w*o  ranges  the  types.   ' 

PRES8MONEY,  pree^in-i,  e.  Money 
giren  to  a  soldier  when,  be  is  taken  or  forced 
away  into  the  service. 

PRESSURE,  preWshure,  #.  450.  The  act  of 
ejseesing  or  crushing;  the  ttate  of  being  prese- 
ed  or  trashed ;  force  acting  against  any  thing, 
grafvtawSoB,  pressing ;  violence  inflicted,  op- 
pression j  affliction,  grievances  distress;  im- 
pwssspn^taewjoheraeter  made  by  impression. 

PRESTO,  preVto,  t .  Quick,  at  once. 

PRESUMABLY,  pr^an'mi-ble,  od.  With- 
oat  examination. 

To  PRESUME,  pre-zume',  v.  ».  454,  To 
suppose,  to  believe  previously  without  exami- 
nation ;  to  suppose,  to  affirm  without  imme- 
diate proof;  W  venture  without  positive  leave; 
-%»  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions  J  to 
snake  confident  or  arrogant  attempts* 

HUEfeUMSR,  pTe-stan&r,  *.  99.  One  who 
presupposes,  sji  arrogant  person. 

FBBSUHPVION,  pr^zam'shta,  #.  51t. 
Supposition  previously  formed;  confidence 
grounded  on  anything  presupposed ;  an  ar- 
gument strong,  but  not  demonstrative ;  arro- 
#usuia,  eouficVuee  Wind  and  adventurous, 
presumptuousness  j  unreasonable  confidence 
of  JMeine  favour. 

PRESUMPTIVE  pre-cumtiv,  a.  Taken  by 
jmasnoue  sqppoeitlon ;  supposed,  as  the  Pre- 
sumptive heir,  opposed  to.  the  Heir  apparent ; 
sjMsJiinj,  atreforit,  pjsMasesttuous. 

PRESUMPTUOUS,  pre-zumtshu-ua,  a. 
^rtpgaut,  confident*  fosokat  j  iiierersnt  with 
K»pe<tk>h«Jy  things. 

!!•»  We  rreeaeatry  hear  this  word  pronounced*  in 
three  svUaatss,  by  corrapttag  and  contracting  the  two 
last  syllables  into  see*,  at  V  written  frnumkfUi 
bat  eorrsct  speakers  carefully  preserve  (hew  syUa- 
bies  dtstiaet,  and  pronounce  them  like  the  verb  Tu 
casw,  aad  the  pronoen  «#.— See  Unetvm** 

PRESUMPTUOUSLY,  pre-sum'tsha-JU  j«. 
«*V  Amaqtly,  irreverent^ ;.  *ifc>  vain  anil 
groundless  confidence  in  Divine  favour* 

PtoUMPTUOUBNWa\p^-Atf^-D^ 
nee, «.  Confidence,  irrererenoe. 

PW»TOPOSAi;j»e^ap-p^fille.»l'»«?- 

posai  previously  foamed. 

To  PRESUPPOSE,  pre-sop-pAue',  r.e.  To 

PuSuPPOSITlON*  pre-iVpo-aUh'uu^. 
Supposition  previously  formed. 

PRESURMISE,  pre-iur-mW,  t.  Snnnlfie 
previoosly  formed. 

PRETENCEL  pjaUeWpt.  A  ialae  argu- 
ment grounded  upon  fictitious  postulates;  the 
act  of  showing  qr  alleging  what  is  not  real; 
assumption,  cltim  to  notice;  claim  true  or 
false:  something  threatened  or  held  oat  to 
terrify. 

To  PRETEND,  pee-teV,  tu  a.  To  make 

any  appearance  of  having,  to  alledge  falsely  ; 
to  show  hypocritically  ;  to  bold  pat  as  a  aV» 
Jaeive  appearanoe ;  to  claim. 
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1*o  PRETEND,  pri-tend',  e.  *,  To  pat  i*  * 

claim  truly  or  fejsejy ;  to  presume  on  ability; 

to  do  any  thing,  to  profess  presumptuously* 
PRETENDER,  pri-tand'ir, «.  98.  One  who- 

Jays  claim  to  any  thing. 
I^ETENt)INGLYrVt-tM1agle,    eaV 

Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 

PRETENSION,  prktSnSWin,  a,  Claim  true 

or  false  ;  fictitious  appearance.  m  , 

PRETERIMPJEBFECT^-t^-lm-p^r,i4kt, 

e.  The  tense  nut  perCfiOtry  pa»> 
PRETERIT,  prMer-it,  a.  Past. 
PRETEWTJON,  pr^ter^a'fo,   #.    The. 

act  ofgofcng  past,  the  state  el  being  past. 
PRETERITNESS,  pri'tlr-lt-nla,  a.  state 

of  being  past*  not  presence,  eu  futurity. 
PRETERLAP8RD,  pre-iee-hipef ,  a.  Past 

and  pone* 
PR^TERMISSION^re-tlr-mbh'iii,  «.  The 

act  of  oanittfno* 
To  PRETERMIT,  pre-tir-wrf,  e.   a.    To 

Pt^E^NATURAL,pii-tir-n|ruhu-rf1l,a. 

Different  from  what  is  natural,  kregolar. 
PRETERNATURALLY,   preter-nit'tehu- 

ril4,  ad.  im  a  manner  different  from  the 

common  order  of  nature. 
PRETERM  ATUR  A  LN  ESS,     pre-ter-nif- 

tshi-rAl-nes,  a,  Mannerdifierent  from  the 

•order  of  iiatem 
PRETERPI^RFECT,  pre-tir-p ir'fikt,  a.  A 

grammuslaal  term  applied  to  the  tense  which 

denotes  time  absolutely  past. 
PRBTERPLUPERFECT,    pre-Or-plu'pir- 

fekt,  a.  The  sjiejujnaticai  eprdiet  for  the 

sense  denoting  time  relatively  past,  or  past  be- 
fore some  other  past  time. 
PRETEXT,  prl-teW ,  $.  Pretence,  ihlae 

appearance,  false  aQegation. 
PRCTEXTA,  pre-tiksynt,  a.  The  robe  that 

was  worn  by  the  youths  of  eld  Rome  under 

at ventesa- years  of  eae.— Jfoion. 
PRETOR,  prt'tor,  a,  166.  The  Roman  judge; 

U  is  muw  selaedmes  takeit'fof  a  mayor.    ' 
PRETOMAN.  pre-to're-an,    a.    Judicial^ 

euereised'  by  the  pretor. 
PRETTILYv  vAlttk-\Lad.  Neatly,pleasingly. 
PREflTlNESS,  prfr  t^na.od.  Beauty  with- 

out  dignity. 
PRETTY,  prft'b*,  a*  101..  Neat,  elegant; 

beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity ;  it  if 

used  in  a  kind  ot  diminutive  contempt  in 

poetry  and  in  copvsfsatiou;  net  very  scaalL 
PRETTY,  prfftc,  e{L  In  aotne  degree. 
To  PREV  AIL,Dre-*W,s.K/JCo  he  in  fprce,to 

have  effect,  to  have  power,,  to  have  mfloenee; 

to  overcome ;  to  gain  she  superiority ;  to  gain 

influence,  to  operate  effectually  ;  to  pennade 

or  induce  by  entreaty. 

PREVAILING,  prtviiikg,  ml  Predaaai. 

nant,  having  most  influence* 
PREVAILMERT,  prisvaie'meat,  a*  Prs> 

valence. 
PREVALENCE,  prevVa-lluae.   la.  Supsv 
PREVALENCY,  prev'vUeW,*   riority, 

influence,  predoaiinauce.  s 
PREVALENT,  prl^vl-llnt,  a.  Vietorioae, 

ninina  superiority  ;  predomtnaat,  powerfaU 
PREVALENTLY.     preVva-ieut-ie,      sal 

powerfully,  foroiMy.  •   • 

To  PREVARICATE,  pre-v^re-kate,  e.  » 

To  cavil,  to  quibble,  to  shuttle. 
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PREVARICATION,  pre-vh-re-ka'ahnn,  a. 

Shuffle,  cavil. 

PREVARICATOR,  pr£-vaVre-ki-tox,  *. 
5fl.  A  caviller,  a  shuffler. 

To  PREVENE,  pre-vene7.  e.  a.   To  hinder. 

PREVENIENT,  pre-ve'ne-ent,  a,  Preced- 
ing, going  before,  preventive. 

To  PREVENT,  prl-vent>.  a.  To  go  before, 
as  a  guide ;  to  go  before,  making  the  way  eas y ; 
to  go  before,  to  anticipate ;  to  pie-occupy,  to 
pre-engage,  to  attempt  first ;  to  hinder,  to  ob- 
viate, to  obstruct  Tnis  last  is  almost  the  onfy 
sense  now  osed. 

PREVENTER,  pre-YeWor,  t.  One  that 
goes  before ;  one  that  hinders,  a  hinderer,  an 
obstracter. 

PREVENTION,  pre-veVshto,«.  The  act  of 
going  before:  pre-occnpation,  anticipation; 
hindrance,  obstruction;  prejudice,  prepos- 
session. ,       , 

PREVENTIONAL,  pre-reVshun-il,  a. 
Tending  to  prevention. 

PREVENTIVE,  pre-ventflv,  a.  U7.  Tend- 
ing to  hinder  ;  preservative,  hindering  ill. 

PREVENTIVE,  pre-vemVfv,  *.  A  preserva- 
tive, that  which  prevents,  an  antidote. 

PREVENTIVELY,  pre-ventlv-le,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 

PREVIOUS,  prWe-is, a.  S14.  Antecedent, 
goina  before,  prior.       .  m 

PREVIOUSLY,  pre've-is-le,  ad.  Before- 
hand, antecedently.  m    ' 

PREVIOUSNESS,  prfTe-iwA,  a.  Ante- 
cedence. 

PREY,  pra,  s.  269.  Something  to  be  de- 
voured, something  be  seised,  plunder;  ravage, 
depredation. — Animal  of  Prey  is  an  animal 
that  lives  on  other  animals. 

To  PREY,  pra,  v.  si.  To  feed  by  violence ; 


to  plunder,  to  rob ;  to  corrode,  to  waste. 

REYER,]   " 

plunderer. 


,  pra  or,  t. 


06.  Robber,  devourer, 


PRIAPISM,  pri'4-plzm, a.  A  preternatnral 
.tension. 

PRICE,  prise,  $ .  467.  Equivalent  paid  for 
any  thing;  value,  estimation,  supposed  ex- 
'ceilence  ;  rate  at  which  any  thing  is  sold ;  re* 
ward,  thing  purchased  at  any  rate. 

To  PRICK,  prlk,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a 
small  puncture ;  to  erect  with  an  acuminated 
point;  to  set  up  the  ear*;  to- animate  by  a 
puncture  or  mark ;  to  spur,  to  goad,  to  impel, 
to  incite ;  to  pain,  to  pierce  with  remorse ;  to 
mark  a  tune. 

To  PRICK,  prlk,  v.  a.  To  dress  one's  self 
for  show ;  to  come  upon  .the  spur. 

PRICK,  prik,  s.  A  sharp  slender  instru- 
ment, any  thing  by  which  a  puncture  is  made; 
a  thorn  in  the  mind,  a  teasing  and  tormenting 
thought,  remorse  of  conscience ;  a  puncture ; 
the  print  of  a  deer  or  hare  in  the  ground. 

PRICKER,  prik/kttr,  s.  96.  A  sharp-pointed 
instrument ;  a  light-horseman. 

PRICKET,  pHkTtk,  9.  99.  Aback  in  his 
second  year. 

PRICKLE,  prik/kl,  t.  406*    Small  sharp 

£oint,  like  tnat-of  a  brier. 
ICKLINESS,  prikle-nes,  t.  Fulness  of 
sharp  points.  •■   ' 
PRICKLOUSE,  priklo&se,  *,   A  word  of 

contempt  for  a  tailor. 
PRICKSONG,  prik'wing,  t.  Song  set  to 
s»usick.    Obsolete. 
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PRICKLY,  prikle,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points* 
PRIC&WOOD,  prlk'wid,  a.  A  tree. 
PRIDE,  pride,  s.  Inordinate  and  nnreason- 

able  self-esteem ;  insolence,  rude  treatment  of 
others;  dignity  of  manner,  loftiness  of  air; 
generous  elation  of  heart ;  elevation,  dignity; 
ornament,  Show,  decoration :  splendour,  osteal 
tation ;  the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  male. 

To  PRIDE,  pride,  v.  a.  To  make  proud,  to 
rate  himself  high.  Used  only  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun. 

PRIER,  prior,  t.  416.  One  who  inquires 
too  narrowly. 

PRIEST,  priest,  «.  275.  One  who  officiates 
in  sacred  offices;  one  of  the  second  order  in 
the  hierarchy,  above  a  deacon,  below  a 
bishop. 

PRIESTCRAFT,  preeatkr&ft,  #.  Religious 
frauds. 

PRIESTESS,  preesftls,  *.  A  woman  who 
officiates  in  Heathen  rites. 

PRIESTHOOD,  preesfhfld,  *.  The  office) 
aud  Character  of  a  priest ;  the  order  of  men  set 
apart  for  holy  offices ;  the  second  older  of  the 
hierarchy. 

PR1ESTLINESS,  preestli-nes,  #.  The  ap- 
pearance or  manner  of  a  priest. 

PRIESTLY,  preestle,  a.  Becoming  a  priest, 
sacerdotal,  belonging  to  a  priest 

PRIESTRIDDEl^preest'ik-d'a,  a.  1ft. 
Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 

PRIG,  prig,  a.  A  pert,  conceited,  sane j, 
pragmatical,  little  fellow. 

PRILL,  prHrs.  A  brit  or turbet;  cemnaonly 
pronounced  Brill 

PRIM,  prim,  a.  Formal,  precise,  affectedly 


To  PRIM,  prhn,  v.  a.  To  deck  up  precisely, 

to  form  to  an  affected  nicety. 
PRIMACY,  prl-m4.se,  s.  The  chief  eocle- 
siastical  station. 

t?  Mr.  ElphiottoD  is  the  only  ortaeimw  who  gives 
the  ahort  sou  nd  to  <  m  this  word.  Perhaps-  »o  ohe  «*• 
demands  the  analogies  of  oar  language  better  ;  eat  J* 
this  and  several  other  word*  ha  overturn*  the  very 
foundation  of  Language,  which  Is  general  cuatom.  i 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  •hortenlng  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent,***;  and, if  eastern  were i 


I 


ing,  this  ought  to  decide ;  but  iu  this  word,  and  wrsV 
marf,  castom  is  aaiform,  and  prscUdes  all  appeal  a» 
analogy. 

PRIMAL,  prWnftl,  a.  First.    A  word  not 

inn**  .    m    .    . 

PRIMARILY,  pri'sat-re-le,  ad.  Originally, 

in  the  first  intention.  .         .     „ 
PRIMARINESS,   piiW-re-nes)    s.    The 

state  of  being  first  in  act  or  intention. 
PRIMARY,  pri'ml-re,  a.  First  in  intention; 

original*  first ;  first  in  dignity,  chief,  princt- 

IMATE,  prTSt,*.  91.  The  chief  eocks 
siastick. 

PRIMATESHIP,  prhnlt-ship, «.  The  dig- 
nity or  office  of  a  primate. 

PRIME,  prime,  *v  The  dawn,  the  morning; 
the  beginning,  the  early  days  ;  the  best  part  \ 
the  spring  or life j  sprftig ;  the  height  of  per- 
fection ;  the  first  part,  the  beginning. 

PRIME,  prime,  a.  Early,  blooming ;  princi- 
pal ;  first  rate  ;  first,  original ;  excellent. 

To  PRIME,  prime,  e.  a.  To  pot  in  the  first 
powder,  to  pat  powder  in  the  nan  of  a  gnu,  ; 
to  lay  the  first  colours  on  in  painting. 
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pivei  title  to  a  prince,  as,  the  Principality  of 
Wales  ;  superiority,  predominance. 


MtMELV,  primeli,  qd.  Originally,  pri- 
marily, in  the  first'  place  ;  excellently,  su- 
premely well. 

PR1MENESS,  prlme'nfe,  *.  The  Flute  of 
being  first;  excellence. 

PRIMER,  primfaar,  a.  98.  A  small  prayer- 
hook  in  which  children  are  taught  tv  w.ui. 

PRIME&0,  prl-me'ro,  *.  133.  A  game  at 
cards, 

PRIMEVAL,  prl-me'vaM,  133.  )a.     Orid- 

PRIMEVQU6,  prl  mi'vus,  J  nal,  such 
as  was  at  first. 

PBIMITIAL,  prkn!sh'al,.a.  133.  Being  of 
the  first  production 

PRIMITIVE,  pr?m'e-t?v,  a.  Ancient,  origi- 
nal, established  from  the  beginning  ;  formal, 
aflectedly  solemn,  iiuita'ing  the  supposed 
ernvity  of  old  times  ;  primary,  not  derivative. 

PRIMITIVELY,  prWc-tlv-le,  ad.  Origi- 
nally, at  first;  primarily,  not  derivatively; 
according  t(i  the  original  rule. 

PRIM ITIVENESS,  prim'e-tlv-ne's,  s.  State 
of  being  original,  antiquity,  conformity  to  an- 
tiquity. 

PRIlMOqENIAL,prl-mo.jc'iie4l,  a.  First- 

.born,  primary,  elemental. 
PRIMOGENITURE,  pnl-mo-j?n'e-tftre,   *. 

Seniority,  eldership,  state  of  being  first-  hi  .-n. 
PRIMORDIAL,  pri-mor'de-al,  or  pri-m<V- 

je-al,  *.  293, 370.    Original,  existing  in  m 

the  beginning. 
PRIMORDIATE,    prl-mor'dc-ate,     a.    91. 

Original,  existing  from  the  first. 
PRIMROSE,  prWroze,*.  A  flower.   Prim- 
rose is  used  by  Shakespeare  fur   gay  and 

flowery. 
PRINCE,  prmse,  a.    A  sovereign,  a  chief 

ruler ;  a  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings  ;  rtih  r 

of  whatever  sex ;    the  son  of  a  kinjr,  the  kins 

aura  of  a  sovereign ;  the  chief  of  any  body  of 

men. 
To  PRINCE,  prwse,  r.  n.     To  play  the 

prince,  to  take  state. 
PRINCEDOM,  prjis'dum,  *.  1GG.  The  rank, 

•state,  or  power  of  the  prince ;  sovereignty. 

PRINCELIKE,  prinslike,  a.     Becoming  a 

prince.  ' 

PRINCELINFSS,    prWle-nea,    g%       The 

State,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

PRINCELY,  pnns'le,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  high  born  ;  having  the  rank 
of  princes;  becoming  a  prince,  royal,  grand, 
august. 

PRLNCELY,  prinsai,a4-  In  a  prince-like 
manner. 

PRINCES-FEATHER,  prui'sfz-fe*TH'ur,  #. 
The  herb  amaranth. 

PRINCESS,  prin'ses,  f.  502.  A  sovereign 
lady,  a  woman  having  sovereign  command  ;  a 
sovereign  lady  of  rank  next  that  of  a  queen  ; 
the  daughter  of  a  king  ;  the  wife  of  a  prince. 

PRINCIPAL,  prln'se-pal,  a.  88.  Chief  of 
tlte  first  rate,  capital,  essential. 

PRINCIPAL,  prln'se-pitl,  a.  A  head,  a 
chief,  not  a  second ;  one  primarily  or  original- 
ly engaged,  not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary  ;  a 
capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest ;  the  presi- 
dent or  governor. 

PRINCIPALITY,  pr?n-se-p4l'e-te,  a.  So- 
vereignty, supreme  power ;  a  prince,  one  in- 
vested with  sovereignty ;    the  country  which 
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PRINCIPALLY,  pr?n'se-pal-l,  ad.  Chiefjr, 

above  all,  abo\e  ihe  rest.  • 

PRFNCIPALNESS,  prin'sc-pil-nes,  f .  The 
state  of  being  principal. 

PRINCIP1ATION,    prln-sfc-e-a'shnn,    s. 

Analysis  into  c<>.  Mituent  or  elemental  parts. 
PRINCIPLE,  prm'sf-pl,  *.405.    Element, 
conn  til  went  part  ;   original  cause  ;   being  pro- 
ductive of  other  beinir,  operative  cause  »  run* 
damental  truth  ;    original  postulate;  first  no-* 
sitinn  from  which  others'  are  deduced  ;  ground' 
of  action,  motive  ,  tenet  011  which  morality  Is 

To  PRINCIPLE,  prin'sc-pl,  r.  a.     To  esta- 

Mis'i  or  fix  in  any  tenet,  to  impress  with* any 
tenet  good  or  ill ,  to  establish  firmly  in  tba 
mind. 

PRINCOX,  pr?n'k&ks,  $.  A  coxcomb,  a 
pert  young  rogue.     Obsolete. 

To  PUINK,  pringk,  e.  *.  To  prank,  to  deok 
for  show. 

To  PRINT,  print,  v.  a.  To  mark  by  press- 
ing any  thing  upon  another  ;  to  impress  any 
thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form  ;  to  impress  words, 
or  make  bonk**,  not  by  the  pen,  hut  the  press. 

Ti>  PRINT,  pi int,  v.  n.    To  publish  a  book. 

PRINT,  pr?iit,f.  Mark  or  form  made  by 
impression ;  that  which  being  impressed 
leaves  its  form  ;  pictures  cut  in  wood  or  cop- 
per to  be  impres«e<i  on  paper  ;  picture  inane 
by  imp;essi<"i ;  the  form,  size,  arrangement, 
or  other  qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing 
books  :  tli?  state  of  being  published  by  the 
printer ;  si.ii.lir  sheet  printed  and  *old;  formal 
method. 

PRINTER,  printer,   a.   08.       One   thai 

£rints  bonks  ;  one  that  stamps  linen. 
INTLESS,  printlee,  a.  That  which  learee 
no  impression. 

PRIOR,  prVur,  a.  166.  Former,  being  be- 
fore something  else,  antecedent,  anterior. 

PRIOR,  pri'ur,  *.  The  head  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRIORESS,  prl'ur-es,  a.  A  lady  superior 
of  a  convent  of  nuns. 

PRIORITY,  prUr're-te,  5.  The  state  of 
being  first,  precedence  in  time,  precedence  in 
place. 

PRIORSHIP,  pn  ur-shlp,  a.  The  state  or 
office  of  a  prior. 

PRIORY,  pri'ur-e,  s.  A  convent  in  dignity 
below  an  abbey. 

PRISM,  prizni,  s.  A  prism  of  glass  is  a 
glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel 
triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and  well-po- 
lished sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines* 
running  from  the  three  augles  of  one  end  to 
the  three  augles  of  the  other  end. 

PRISMATICK,  prla-mat'tik,  a.  509.  Formed 
as  a  prism.  , 

PRISMATICALLY,  prlz-mat'te-kiU,  mL 
In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRISMOID,  prkm'niold,  s.  A  body  ap- 
proaching to  the  form  of  a  prism.  s 

PRISON,  prlsVn,  s.  170.  A  strong  bold  ill 
which  persons  are  confined,  a  jail. 

To  PRISON,  priz'z'n,  t.  a.  To  imprisoi, 
to  confine. 

PRISONBASE,  pr'zVn-base,  s.  A  kind 
of  rustick  play/  corm^nly  caUed  I'rLonbart.* 
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jNtlSONER.  prfeVn-Sr, «.  98.  One  who  is 
confined  in  hold  ;  a  captive,  one  taken  by  the 

'enetnv  ;  one  under  an  n«r**st. 
PUISONHOUSE,  priz'z'n-ho&se,  a.    Jail, 

'bold  in  which  flic  is  confined. 
PRISON MENT,  prizVn-ment,  ».    Confine- 

'nien\  imprisonment,  captivity. 
PRISTINE,  prls'tfo,  a.  140.  "First,  ancient, 

'  original. 
PRfTHEE,  priTw'e.      A  familiar  corruption 

*  of  Pray  thee,  or  1  pray  thee. 

PRIVACY,  prM-se,  or  priv'4-se,  «.    State 

of  being  secret,  secrecy  ;  retirement,  retreat. 

J^5*  The  first  prounnchtiion  of  this  word  is  adopted 
by  J&r.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  JohnsXMi,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Entick:  and  the  last  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  and  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Elphiusioa  is  in  Ibis 
word  consistent  with  Ms  pronunciation  of  primacy  ; 
but  my  ear  and  observation  greatly  fail  me  if  the  first 
uwle  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  not  the  most  agree 
able  to  polite  as  well  as  general  usai;e.  It  seems  to 
retain  tin*  sound  of  Its  primitive,  private,  as  piracy 
d<4esof  pirate  ;  whioli  viwti  piracy  Mr.  hUphlnstou,  in 
opposition  to  ail  our  orthotpists,  I'runounces  nilh  the 
i  short. 

PRIVADO,  pri-va'do,  a.    A  secret  friend. 

Not  used  .—See  Lumbago. 
PRIVATE,  prl'vat,  a.  91 .  Secret ;  alone ; 
being  upon  tin;  same  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  opposed  to  publick  ;  particular, 
not  relating  to  the  publick  ;  in  private,  secret- 
ly, not  nuhltckiy. 
PRIVATEER,  prl-vi-tUi/. a.  A  ship  fitted 

.out  by  private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 
To  PRI V  ATEER,  prl-vi-teer',  a.  ».     To  fit 
out  ships  against  enemies,  at  the  charge  of 
'private  persons. 
PRIVATELY,  prl'vat-le,  ad.    Secretly,  not 

'openly. 
PRIVATENESS,  prtolt-nls, ».    The  state 
of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  secrecy,  privacy  ;  obscurity,  re- 
tirement. " 
PRIVATION,  prl-va'shun,  a.  1SS.  Removal 
or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality  ;  the  act 
of- degrading  from  rank  or  office. 
PtUVATIVE,  prlv'vi-tlv,  a.  13$.    Causing 
privation  of  any  thing ;    consisting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  something  ;  not  positive. 
£3»  Air.  Sheridan,  L>i.  Ktnrlck,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.Seott, 
W.  ionuslon,  aud  P.ntick,  m«ke  the  first  syllable  of 
lids  woid  short,  a*  1  have  done;    and  Mr.  Perry  and 
Buchanan  make  It  lony.«    la  defence  of  the  first  pro- 
nunciation it  may  be  observed*  that  this  word  ia  not 
like  primacy  and  primary;  the  fiist  of  which  is  a 
formative  ofmirowi  ;  and  the  second,  derived  from 
ilit*  latin  priniarius,  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the  Jin  the  first  syllabic  as 
pricutlous  does  r'see  Academy  and  Incomparable); 
aud  laei  etore  these  words  ai  e  no  rule  for  the.  pronwi 
ciaiIajj  of  this;    which,  besides  the  f*\n  i a*  leitdeuc v 
oi  i he  penultimate  accent  to  sitor't-u  every  vowel  ft 
tails  ou  hot  it,  ftlj.  seems  to  have  another  claim  to  the 
short  vowel  tiom  Its  termination ;    tbas  sanative,  d<Jf. 
native,  primatU'et,deHvative,  &c.  all  plead  for  the 
shot*  svuud. 

PRIVATIVE,  prtv'va-tiv,  a.  147.    That  of 
-lyfeich  tiie  essence  is  the  ahseuce  of  something, 
as,  Silence  is  only  the  absence  of  sound. 

WUVATIVELY,  prK'Va-tiv-le,  «rd. '  By  the 
absence  of  something  necessary  to  be  present, 
negative!  v. 

PIllVATIVENESS,  prfoVeUlv-nes, ».  No- 
tation of  absence  of  •<  meriting  that  should  be 
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PRIVET,  prirVit,  a.  99.     Evergreen;   s 

kind  •  f  Dh\IU-rea. 

PRIVILEGE,  priv'w-lldje, ».  Peculiar  ad- 
vantage ;  immunity,  publick  right. 

To  PRIVILEGE,  priWe-rfdje,  e.o,  US.  To 
invest  with  rights  or  immunities,  to  grant  a 
privilege ;  to  exempt  from  censure  or  Ganger  j. 
to  exempt  from  paving  tax  or  impost. 

PRIVILY,  prVMe,  ad.  Secretly,  pri- 
vately. 

PRIVITY,  private,  a. 580.  Private  eonr- 
muntcaUon  ;  consciousness,  joint  knowledge. 

PRIVY,  priv'e,  «.  Private,  not  publick, 
assigned  to  secret  nsea ;  secret,  clandestine  -r 
admitted  t«  secrets  of  state ;  coitseioat  to  any- 
thing, admitted  to  participation. 

PRIVY,  prlv'£,  a.  Place  of  retirement,  ner- 
cessary-housc. 

PRIZE,  prize,  a.  A  reward  gained  by  con- 
test with  competitors ;  reward  gained  by  any 
performance ;  something  taken  by  adventure,, 
plunder. 

To  PRIZE,  prize,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  value 
at  a  certain  price  ;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 

PRIZER,  prfzftr,  a.  98.    He  that  values. 

PRIZEFIGHTER,  prlze'fi-tur,  «.  One  that 
fights  publick ly  for  a  reward. 

PRO,  pro.     For,  in  defence  of. — See  Can. 

PROBABILITY,  proW-bft'e-te,  a.  Like- 
iihood,  appearance  of  truth,  evidence  arising 
from  the  preponderate  of  argument. 

PROBABLE,  prob'bi-bl,  <r.  Likely,  having 
more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

£?  Wete  this  word  used  to  signify  the  possibility  of 
searching  a  wound  wi»b  a  probe,  tbe  •  would  ia  IbaC 
case  he  prononnced  long. 

PROBABLY,  pro*  babble,  ad.    Likely,  in 

likelihood. 
PROBAT,  pro-bat,  *      Tbe  proof  of  wills 
and  testaments  of  persona  deceased  in  tbe 

spiritual  court. 

PROBATION,  pro-ba'shon,  a.  Proof,  evi- 
dence, testimony  ;  the  act  of  proving  by  ra- 
tineination  or  testimony  ;  trial,  etamuiattott ', 
triul  before  entrance  into  monastick  life  ;  no- 
viciate. 

ty  Ihe  o  in  I  he  inseparable  preposition  of  this  and 
similar  words,  when  the  accent  is  oa  the  second  relia- 
ble, is  exactly  like  tht  o iu  obedience,  which  see. 

PROBATIONARY,  pro-ba'shun-i-re^  a. 
Serving  fur  trial.    - 

PROBATIONER,  pro-ba'*hun-8r,  a.     Ou 

who  is  up<>n  trial ;  a  novice. 
PROBATIONERSH1P,      pi^ba'shafl-ur- 

sh?p,  s.    Sta'e  of  bring  on  trial. 

PROBATORY,     prdb'ba-tur-e,     a.    512. 

Serving  fur  trial. 

PROBATUM  EST,  prd-bk'tum  fet,  a.  A 
Lutin  expression  tvddtd  in  the  end  of  a  re- 
ceipt, signifying,  It  is  tried  or  proved. 

PROBE,  probe,  a.  A  slender  wire  by 
which  atiwuns  search  the  depth  of  wounds. 

PROBE-SCISSORS,  probelrfz-zftrs,  s.  166. 
Scissors  u»ed  to  open  wounds. 

To  PROBE,  probe,  r.  a.     To  search,  to  try  *  * 
by  an  instrument. 

PROBITY,  prob'e-tc,   a.   5S0.     Honesty, 

sincerity. 

PROBLEM,  problem,  a.      A  qneation  pro. 

p«wed. 

PROBLEMATICAL,  prib-le-mlt'te-kil, «. 
609.  Uncertain,  uusettfed,  dispotaiie* 
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imO&lKMATlCAtLY,  prdb-le-mlt'te- 
kale,  <td.    Uncertainty. 

PROBOSCIS,  pr6-b6Vsis,  a.  A  snout,  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant;  but  it  is  used  also  fur 
tin*  same  part  in  trrrt  creature. 

PROCACIOUS,  pro-kaahua,  a.    Petulant, 

*  hxtse. 

PROCACITY,  pro-kaVse-te, a.  530.    Petu- 

*  lance. 
PROCATA^CTICK)Pro-kit4rk't!k,a.Fore* 

?ninninCt  antecedent. 
PROCATARXIS,  prkkit-irksls,  a.    The 

'pre-exisJtent  cause  of  a  di state,  which  co-o|>e- 

*rates  with  nthrrs  that  are  subsequent. 
PROCEDURE,  pro-see  jore,*.  $76.  Manner 

of  proceeding,  management,  conduct  ;   act  of 

'proceeding,  progress,  process.  * 

To  PJIOCEEP,  pro-seed',  t.  n.  5  S3.  To  pass 
from  one  thing  or  place  to  another ;  to  go  for- 
"ward,  to  tend  to  the  end  designed;  to  come 
forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender ;  to  issue, 
to  be  prod  need  from  ;  to  prosecute  any  de- 
sign ;  to  be  transacted,  to  be  carried  on  ;  to 
tnake  progress,  to  advance  j  to  carry  on  ju- 
ridical process  ;  to  transact,  to  act,  to  Carry 
tnf any  affair  methodically  ;  to  be  propagated, 
to  come  by  generation  ;  to  be  produced  by 
•the  original  efficient  cause. 

PROCEED,  pro-seed',  *.  .  Produce,  as,  the 
Proceeds  of  an  estate.  *  A  law  term. 

PROCEEDER,  pro-seed'nr,  a.  98.  One  who 
goes  forward,  <me  who  makes  a  progress. 

PROCEEDING,  pro-setd'ing,  s.  410.  Pro- 
gress from  one  thing  to  another,  series  of  con- 
duct, transaction  ;  legal  procedure. 

PROCERITY,   pro-seVe-te,   f.     TaUness, 

height  of  stature. 
PROCESS,    proe'eea,   a.  633.    Tendency, 

progressive  course  ;  regular. uud  gradual  pro- 
gress ;  methodical  management  of  any  thing  ; 
course  of  law. 

&  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  If  ares,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dp 
Asa,  ls>.  Scott,  W.  Jubustoo,  and  Mr.  Peny,  place 
Ihi  accent  on  th«  irst  syllabic  bf  this  word ;  aud  tbusv 
way  give  the  qaanttty.  of  the  vowels  make  U  short : 
Barhanan  alone,  tboagh  be  places  the  accent  on  the 
■rat  ay  liable,  iuafc«»  It  long* 

Mr.  Nares  inspects  the  aocentaatton  of  this  word  oa 
thf  .second  %\  liable  to  be  the  most  ancient,  tboagh 
fthatcspearc  so  fieqaently  places  the  accent  on  the 
first: 

•Tell  her  la* process  of  Antonio's  and.* 

Merckemt  of  FeaJctv 
M  In  brief,  to  set  the  neediest  process  by." 

*    *>  memsufe/or  Mtmmrt, 

*  la  process  of  the  seasons  I  have  avea." 

Baf  Mfllon  accents  the  second  syllable : 
M  Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.** 

Par. 
which  anight  i  lea 


Lost,  \  11.  178. 


*  Bopotkey  and  long  process  of  time."— ift.  II.  ej*. 

titer*  Is  a  phrase,  as  Mr.Nares  observes,  In  process 
«/  timet  whew  w«  orteoer  h«ar  the  accent  on  the  second 
ay  liable  of  this  Word  dun  the  aret.  This  is  an* 
doubted  ty  a  pi  oof  of  the  Jastuass  *»f  his  observation 
resprclin^  the  aoiiqaiiy  of  ibis  pronaactatioji ;  but  as 
It  is  in  w  antiquated  in  other  phrases,  it  ought  not  to 
aw  need  In  Ibis.  • 

PROCESSION,  pro-tish'on,  a.  A  train 
marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

PROCESSIONAL,  pro-seWun-ll,  ov  Re- 
la  ting  to  procession. 

P^OCKSSIONARY,  pro-seWun4-re,  a. 
Aft*    Consisting  iu  precession, 
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PROCINCT,  pro-sfokt',  a.  '  Complete  pre- 
paration, preparation  brought  to  the  point  of 
action. 

To  PROCLAIM,  pro-klame',  v.  a.  202.  To 
promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal 
pohiiciftion ;  to  tell  openly;  to  outlaw  by 
publick  denunciation. 

PROCLAIM ER,  prA-kla'mix,  a.  98.    One 

that  publishes  by  authority. 
PROCLAMATION,  proi-Hi-ma'ahon,   a. 

k  Publication  bv  authority  ;  a  declaration  of 
the  king's  will  openly  published  among  the 

PROCLIVITY,  pro^kllT'e-te,  #.  550.  Tend- 
ency, natural  inclination,  propension;  rea- 
diness, facility  of  attaining. 

PROCLIVOUS,  pro-kll'vus,  a,  508.  In- 
clined, tending  by  nature.      • 

PROCONSUL,  pro-koVsil,  a,  A  .Roman 
officer,  who  governed  a  province  with  consu- 
lar authority. 

PROCONSULSHIP,  nro-ko'n's&l.shrp,  #. 
The  office  of  a  proconsul.  *    " 

To  PROCRASTINATE,  prkkraVtln-ate, 
v.  a.  To  defer,  to  delay, 'to  put  off  from  day 
to  day. 

PROCRASTINATION,  pro-krls-tin-a'- 
shun,  a.    Delay,  dilatorineft*. 

PROCRASTIN  ATOR,  pro-kraVtM-tir,  a. 
5t 1.  '  A  dilatory  person. 

PROC&EANT,  pro'kre-int,  a.  605.  Pro- 
ductive, pregnant. 

To  PROCREATE,  prokre-ate,  v.  «.  To 
generate,  to  produce. 

PROCREATION,  proJtre-kfehun,  a.  Ge- 
neration, prod  octtoii. 

PROCREATIVE,  prokre-a-tlr,  a.  612.  Ge* 
nermtive,  productive. 

PROCREATTVENESS,  profec-a-riv-no*, 
i.  ffit,  534.    Power  of  generation. 

PROCREATOR,  pro  kre-k-tur,  a.  521.  Ge- 
nerator, begetter. 

PROCTOR,  proVtir,  a.  166.     A  manager 
of  another  roan's  affair ;   an  attoraey  in  the 
spiritual  coart  j  the  magistrate  of  the  uuiver-  ' 
sity. 

PROCTORSHIP,. pr6k'tur-shlp,  a.  Office 
or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 

PROCUMBENT,  pri-kuWb&st,  a.  Lying 
down,  prone. 

PROCURABLE,  pro-kn'ra-bl,  c.  To  be 
procured,  obtainable,  acquirable. 

PROCURACY,  pr6k'u-riUe,  a.  The  ma> 
nagement  of  any  thing. 

PROCURATION,  pr6k-kQ.ra'ahuit,  a.  The 
act  of  procuring.  •» 

PROCURATOR,  prok-ku-rA'tfir,  a.  166,621. 
Manager,  one  who  transacts  affairs  for  another. 

PROCURATORlAL,pr6'k-ko-ri-to're4l,  a. 
Made  bv  a  proctor. 

PROCURATORY,  pro-kn^|.t&>e9  a.  6lt, 
Tending  to  procuration. 

Tol»ROCURE,pro-kure/,v. «.   To  manage 
to  tranaam  for  another ;  to  obtain,  to  acquiie  *, 
to  persuade,  to  prevail  on;  to  contrive,  to" 
forward. 

To  PROCURE,  pro-kuxe/,  e.  n.  To  bawd, 
to  pimp. 

PROCUREMENT,  pro-knre  mint,  a.    Ttw> . 

act  of  procuring.. 
PROCURER,  pro-keVr&r,  a.  08,    One  tiusl 

gains,  obtainer ;  pimpA  pander. 
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PRISONER,  prfeVn-Sr,  *.  98.    One  who  is 

confined  in  hold  ;  a  captive,  one  taken  by  the 
'enetnv  ;  one  under  an  nrresi. 


PRISONHOUSE,  prizYn-ko&se,  i.    Jail, 

'bold  in  which  i  ne  is  confined. 
PRISON MENT,  pHzVu-mlnt,  s.    Confine- 

'nien\  imprisonment,  captivity. 
PRISTINE,  prls'tfa,  a.  140. " First,  ancient, 

■  original. 
PRITHEE,  prfat'e.      A  familiar  corruption 

"  of  Pray  thee,  or  1  pray  thee. 

PRIVACY,  prl'vi-se,  or  priy'a-se,  *.  State 
of  being  secret,  secrecy  ;  retirement,  retreat. 

£3*  The  first  proitnnchuion  of  this  word  It  adopted 
by  Jt>r.  Aih,  Dr.  Kent  irk,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Eiillck:  and  (he  last  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  El- 
phiusfon,  and  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Elphluaiuw  is  in  tbU 
w«*d  consistent  with  h*»  pronunciation  of  primacy  ; 
bti(  my  ear  and  observation  greatly  fail  me  if  the  first 
uwde  ol\pn>nomtcing  this  word  is  not  the  mmt  agree 
able  tu  polite  as  well  as  general  usage.  It  terms  to 
retain  the  sxmid  of  Its  primitive,  private,  as  piracy 
«l«««s  *4  pirate  ;  which  u  orti  piracy  Mr.  Elphinsion,  in 
opposition  to  all  oui  orthotonus,  »' renounces  with  the 
i  shod* 

1'RIVADO,  pri-va'do,  a.  A  secret  friend. 
Not  used.— See  Lumbago. 

PRIVATE,  pri'vat,  a.  01.  Secret;  alone; 
being  upon  tlie  same  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  opposed  to  publick  ;  particular, 
not  relating  to  the  publick  ;  in  private,  secret- 
ly, tint  puhlickly. 

PRIVATEER,  prl-v*-teer'f «.  A  ship  fitted 
•out  by  private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 

To  PRIVATEER,  pri-vj-teer,  ».  a.  To  fit 
out  ships  against  enemies,  at  the  charge  of 
'private  persons. 

PRIVATELY,  prMt-le,  ad.  Secretly,  not 
'openly. 

PRIVATENESS,  prW4t-n&,  *.  The  state 
of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  secrecy,  privacy  ;  obscurity,  re- 
tirement. 

PRIVATION,  prl-vi'shun,  a.  133.  Removal 
or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality  ;  the  act 
of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 

PfclVATIVK,  prlv'vl-tiv,  o.  133.  Causing 
privation  of  any  thing ;  consisting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  something  ;  not  positive. 
ty  Mr.  Sheridan,  Di.  Ken  rick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.Scott, 
\V.  Jo  iitsmn,  and  Kntirk,  nuke  the  first  syllable  of 
this  woid  short,  **  1  have  done;  and  Mr.  Perry  and 
huciiHiiaii  inaUe  it  l«ni«.  In  defeuce  of  (be first  pr«~ 
nmicution  it  may  be  ni«*erve0\  tb.il  (his  word  is  not 
like  primacy  and  primary;  the  fust  of  which  is  a 
lormaiive  uftwrowi  ;  and  I  he  second,  derived  from 
the  I  atin  prituarius,  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the  itn  the  first  syllable  as 
privutivHS  does  ( see  Academy  and  Incomparable  ); 
aud  Ibeieinre  these  words  ate  no  rule  for  the  promt* 
ri*iio#j  of  this ;  which,  besides  lb e  rrixi.ii  tendency 
of  the  penultimate  accent  to  titor't-n  every  vowel  ft 
tails  ou  hot  u,  5"W,  seems  to  have  another  claim  to  the 


short  vowel  fiom  its  termination  ;  tbas  sanative,  (it- 
native,  primutiv€t.derivatum,  Sec.  all  plead  for  the 
short  s^uud. 

PRIVATIVE,  prlv'vi-tlv,  a.  167.    That  of 
*Mr nich  the  essence  is  the  ahseuce  of  something, 
as,  Silence  is  only  the  absence  <>f  sound, 

WUVATIVELY,  prfc'va-tiv-le,  ad/ By  the 
absence  of  something  necessary  to  be  present, 
negatively. 

WW ATIVENESS,  prfcVktiv.nSs,  ».  "No- 
tation of  absence  of  •<- wetting  that  should  be 
pfUtettU 
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PRIVET,  privVlt,  a.  99.      Erergreaa;   a 

kind  -  f  uh\llerea. 

PRIVILEGE,  priv^-lfdje,  s.  Peculiar  ad- 
vantage ;  immunity,  publick  right. 

To  PRIVILEGE,  prlvVe-tfdje,  e.o.  133.  To 
invest  with  rights  or  Immunities,  to  grant  a 
privilege ;  to  exempt  from  censure  or  danger  ', 
to  exempt  from  paving  tax  or  impost. 

PRIVILY,  prlv'We,  ad.  Secretly,  pri- 
vately. 

PRIViTY,  private,  a.  530.  Private  com- 
munication ;  consciousness,  joint  knowledge, 

PKIVY,  prvv'c,  e.  Private,  not  publick, 
assigned  to  secret  uses ;  secret,  clandestine ;. 
admitted  tn  secrets  of  state ;  conscious  to  any- 
thing, admitted  to  participation. 

PRIVY,  prlv'e,  a.  Place  of  retirement,  ne- 
cessary* house. 

PRIZE,  prize,  s.  A  reward  gained  by  cow- 
test  with  competitors ;  reward  gained  by  any 
performance  ;  something  taken  by  adventure,, 
plunder. 

To  PRIZE,  prize,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  value 
at  a  certain  price  ;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 

PRIZER,  pn'zftr,  s.  98.    He  that  values. 

PRIZEFIGHTER,  prize'fi-tur,  a.  One  that 
fights  puhlickly  for  a  reward. 

PRO,  pro.     Far,  in  defence  of. — See  Cea. 

PROBABILITY,  pr«b-a-bu"e-te,  a.  Like- 
iihood,  appearance  of  truth,  evidence  arising 
from  the  preponderati<«n  of  argument. 

PROBABLE,  prob'ba-bl,  <r.  Likely,  having 
more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

fc?  Weie  this  word  nsrd  to  signify  the  possibility  of 
searching  a  wound  wnb  &  probe,  the  •  woald  m  that 
ease  he  pronounced  Ions;. 

PROBABLY,  prAb'ea-b^,  ad.    Likely,  in 

likelihood. 
PROBAT,  prfVbit,  a.      The  proof  of  will* 
and  testaments  of  persons  deceased  in  the 
spiritual  court. 

PROBATION,  pro-btVshuTi,  a.  Troof,  evi- 
dence, testimony  ;  the  act  of  proving  b*y  ra> 
tinemation  or  testimony  ;  trial,  examination  ; 
triul  before  entrance  into  motiastick  life ;  no- 
viciate. 

fc?  I  he  o  in  Ibc  inseparable  preposition  of  tbba»d 
similar  words,  when  the  accept  tsoa  the  second  ryUa-> 
bie,  is  exactly  like  the  o  in  obedience,  which  see. 

PROBATIONARY,  pro-bk'shun-l.re,  a. 
S**rving  for  trial.    - 

PROBATION ER,  prA-ba^hun-Sr,  a.     One 

who  is  wp«n  trial ;  a  novice. 
PR(  XB  ATIO  NERSHI P,       pro-ba'ah&n.ur- 

ship,  s.    Sta'e  of  bring  on  trial. 

PROBATORY,     pr6Vba-tur-e,     a.     512. 

Serving  for  tria'. 

PROBATUM  EST,  prc-bk'tum  let,  s.  A 
Latin  expression  sddtd  to  the  end  of  a  re- 
ceipt, signifying,  It  is  tried  or  prmed. 

PROBE,  probe,  f.  A  slender  wire  by 
which  surgeons  search  the  depth  of  wounds. 

PROBE-SCISSORS,  probe's^z-zirs,  s.  160. 
Scissors  lifted  to  open  wounds. 

To  PROBE,  probe,  r.  a.     To  search,  to  try  * 
hv  an  instrument. 

PROBITY,  proVe-te,   a,    580.     Honesty. 

sincerity. 
PROBLEM,  problem,  a.      A  qveattoa  pro* 

po«ie'l 

PROBLEMATICAL,  prob-le-m4t'tc-kil,  a. 
A09.  Uiicertstin,  unsettled,  dlspotab/e* 
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FROMRttATfCAtLY,  pr4b-le-maTte- 
kaI-£,  «d.    Uncertainly. 

PROBOSCIS,  pro-boYsis,  *.  A  snout,  the 
trunk. of  ao  elephant;  but  it  is  used  also  fur 
the  same  part  in  everv  ere ature. 

PROCACIOUS,  pro-ka'shls,  a.    Petulant, 

*  loose. 

PROCACITY,  pro-kas'se-te,  a.  530.    Petu- 

« lance. 
PROCATA^CTICK9pro.kit4rk't!M.Fof«* 

^running,  antecedent. 
PROCATARXIS,  prkkaVlrksIs,  ».    The 

'pre-exisleut  cause  of  a  disease,  which  co-ope- 

*rates  with  othrrs  that  are  subsequent. 
PROCEDURE,  pro-see'jure, ».  $76.  Manner 

of  proceeding,  management,  conduct ;   act  of 

'proceeding,  progress,  process.  ■ 

To  PROCEED,  pro-seed',  t.  n.  533.  To  pass 
from  one  thing  or  place  to  another ;  to  go  for- 
ward, to  tend  to  the  end  designed;  to  come 
forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender ;  to  issue, 
to  be  prod  need  from  ;  to  prosecute  any  de- 
sign  ;  to  be  transacted,  to  be  carried  on  ;  to 
•make  progress,  to  advance  ;  to  carry  on  ju- 
ridical process  ;  to  transact,  to  act,  to  carry 
Wany  -affair  method  really  ;  to  be  propagated, 
to  come  by  generation  ;  to  be  produced  by 
•the  original  efficient  cause. 

PROCEED,  pro-seed', «.  ^  Produce,  as,  the 
Proceeds  of  an  estate.  *  A  law  term. 

PROCEEDER,  pro-ueed'ur,  $.  96.  One  who 
goes  forward,  tme  who  makes  a  progress* 
*  PROCEEDING,  pro-setd'Ing,  ».  410.    Pro- 
gress  from  one  thine  to  another,  series  of  con- 
duct,-transaction  ;  legal  procedure. 

PROCERITV,   pro-seVe-te,   f.     Tallness, 

height  of  sluturr.' 

PROCESS,  pros'sis,  a.  533.  Tendency, 
•progressive  course  ;  regular. and  gradual  pro- 
gress ;  methodical  management  of  any  thing ; 
course  of  taw. 

%y  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Hares,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr> 
Asa,  14>.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  'aed  Mr.  Terty,  place 
thi  accent  on  ih«  first  syllable  bf  this  wont ;  and  those 
who  five  the  qaantity.  of  the  vowels  make  !i  short : 
Buchanan  atone,  though  lie  places  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  makes  it  long* 

Mr.  Narea  suspects  the  accentuation  of  this  word  oa 
th«  ^second  s»  liable  to  be  the  most  ancient,  though 
MuiKcspeare  so  frequently  places  the  accent  on  ike 
first: 
-'Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end.* 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

"In  brief,  to  set  the  neediest  process  by." 
'       -    **  MeasuU  for  Measure* 

*  In  process  of  the  seasons  I  have  sees." 

Shakespeare's  Somnets. 

Baf  Milton  accents  the  second  syllable : 
M  Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.* 

Par.  Lost,  VII.  178. 
« ■  which  might  rise 

*  By  polssy  an'l  long  process  of  lime."-  lb.  II.  Sot. 
TOier*  Is  a  phrase,  is  Mr.Nares  observes,  In  process 

of  time,  wheu  we  orteper  h*sr  the  accent  on  the  second 
*>  liable  of  tots  Word  ihnn  the  first.  This  Is  on* 
doabtediya  ptoufof  the  Justness  of  his  observation 
respecting  the  aytlquliy  of  this  aronuaelatiou ;  but  as 
Ic  »  hew  antiquated  iu  other  phrases,  U  ought  not  to 
be  used  in  this.  • 

PROCESSION,  pro-sesh'in,  s.  A  train 
marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

PROCESSIONAL,  pro-seWin-il,  ev  Re- 
lating to  procession. 

PftOCKSSlONARYj  pro-slsh/in4-re,  eu 
Alt*    Consisting  in  procession, 
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PROCINCT,  pro-slnkt',  a.  '  Complete  pre-' 

paration,  preparation  brought  to  the  point  of 

action. 
To  PROCLAIM,  pro-klame',  v.  a.  202.    To 

promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal 

publication;    to  tell  openly;    to  outlaw  by 

publick  denunciation. 
PROCLAIMgR,  pro-kla'm&r,  a.  08.    One 

that  publishes  by  authority. 
PROCLAMATION,  prei-kll-ma'ahon,   a. 
*    Publication  bv  authority ;    a  declaration  of 

the  king's  will  openly  published  among  the 

PROCLIVITY,  pro-kliv'e-te, a.  530.  Tend- 
ency, natural  inclination,  propenstoti;  rea- 
diness, facility  of  attaining. 

PROCLIVOUS,  pro-kii'vfis,  «.  503.  In- 
clined,  tending  by  nature.  »- ■ 

PROCONSUL,  pro-k6Vsul,  8,  A  Roman 
officer,  who  governed  a  province  with  consu- 
lar authority. 

PROCONSULSHIP,  pro-k6a'sui.sh?p,  a. 
The  office  of  a  proconsul.    "  "• 

To  PROCRASTINATE;  prkkraa'tln-ate, 
v.  a.  To  .defer,  to  delay/ to  put  off  from  day 
to  day#.  .  .  'r 

PROCRASTINATION,  pro-kr^tin4'- 
shun,  a.    Delay,  dilatoriness. 

PROCRASTINATOR,  pTO^F»Vtn>a-tfir,  *, 
5t 1.  '  A  dilatory  person. 

PROCREANT,  prokre-int,  «.  305.  Pro- 
ductive, pregnant. 

To  PROCREATE,  prolore-ate,  e.  a.  To 
generate*  to  produce* 

PROCREATION,  pro-k^-k'ahon,  a.  Ge- 
neration, productioii. 

PROCREATIVE,  proTure-a-tlr,  a.  612.  Ge. 
nerative,  productive. 

PROCREATIVENESS,  pr^re-a-tiv-nes, 
s.  $12,  534.     Power  of  generation. 

PROCREATOR,  proTcre-k-tur,  a.  521.  Ge- 
nerator, begetter. 

PROCTOR,  proVtoir,  a.  106.     A  manager 
of  another  mail's  affair ;  an  attorney  in  the 
spiritual  court;  the  magistrate  of  the  univer-  ' 
sitv. 

PROCTORSHIP,  prok'tur-shlp,  a.  Office 
or  dienitv  of  a  proctor. ' 

PROCUMBENT,  pro-kum'beat,  a.  Lying 
down,  prone. 

PROCURABLE,  pro-U'ra-bl,  a.  To  be 
procured,  obtainable,  acquirable. 

PkO CURACY,  pr6k'u-ra-sc,  a.  The  ma* 
nagement  of  any  thing. 

PROCURATION,  prok-ku-rk'shun,  a.  The 
act  of  procuring.  — 

PROCUR  ATOJR,  prdavki-rl'tir,  a.  166, 521 . 
Manager,  one  who  transacts  affairs  for  another. 

PROCURATORlAL,pr4k-kfi-ri-to/re4l;  a. 
Made  bv  a  proctor.   -  ' 

PROCURATORS  pro-ktot-tfae,  a.  512, 
Tending  to  procuration. 

To  PROCURE,  pro-kurt/, «; «.   To  manage 
to  transact  for  another ;  to  obtain,  to  acquire  ; 
to  persuade,  to  prevail  on  j  to  contrive,  to' ' 
forward. 

To  PROCURE,  pro-kure/,  ».  n.  To  bawd, 
to  pimp. 

PROCUREMENT,  pro-kore'ment,  a.    Tks> . 

act  of  procuring.. 
PROCURER,  pte-kn'rir,  a.  08.    One  thai 

gains,  obtainer ;  pimp*  pander. 
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PROCURESS,  pro-k.'r&,  a.    AhW 
PRODUMl*pr&rt-g&)>«'  Profuee,  waste 


ful.  expensive,  lavish. 

PRODIGAL,  prfd'd&g&i,  a.  A  waster,  a 
spendthrift.  ... 

PRODIGALITY,  prod-de-gjU'e-te, ..  Ex- 
travagance, profusion,  watte,  eicessive  Jibe- 
■rsltty.. 

PRODIGALLY,  pr^d'de-gAl-^  ad.  P#o- 
fusrlv,  WastefuHv,  extravagantly. 

PRODIGIOUS,  pro-d?d'jas,  a.  314.  Aaui- 
hig.  astonishing,  mnnsurmn. 

PRODIGIOUSLY.pro^id'jaB-le^ed.Amaa- 
ingl  v,  astonfshtngk .  pmtentodsly,  enormousl  y. 

PROMOIOUSNESS,  prd-did'jds-nls,  #. 
Enonnousness,  portentous  nest,  amajing  <pia- 
fities. 

PRODIGT;  ljrottde-je,  a.  Any  thtng  out 
t)f  the  ordinary  process  of  nature  from  which 
omens  are  drawn,  portent ;  monster ;  any 
thing  astonishiug  L>t  good  or  bad. 

PftODITION,  pro-dIsh'5n,  a.  Treason, 
treachery* 

PRODITOR,  pr&'e-tij,  t .  1 06.  A  traitor, 
NotTn  nse.'  *.'.•' 

PfiODtTORIOUS,  prfcU-.ti'iJ-Js,  a. 
Treacherous,  perfidious ;  *pt  to  runke  disco- 
veries.   Not  used. 

To  PRODUCE,  pro-dnse',  v.  a.  49*.  To 
offer  to  the,  view  or  notice:  to  exhibit  to  the 
pvMick ;  to  brine  is  an  evidence  ;  to  bear,  to 
bring  forth  as  a  Vegetable ;  to  cuu«c,  to  effect, 
to  generate,  fo  beget. 

PRODUCE.  pr&I'dQsc,  a.  53*.     PrtxTact, 
that    which    any    thing   yields   or    bring* ; 
amount,  gain. 
tST  Mr.  SheHrian,  Mr.  Varea,  Mr.  ElpMntton,  Mr. 

Scott,  Dr.  Keorlcb,  W.  JnbiMto*  frViry,  anil  Fmiok, 

make  lb«  •  la  tbe  Sr»t 'syllable  of  this  word  short ;  ami 

Btfchanao  and  Dr.  Asb  long. 

PRQDUCENT,  pro-dtt'sent,  i.     One  that 

exhibits,  one  that  offers. 

PRODUCER,  prA-diVaur,  a.  One  that  ge- 
nerates or  produces., 

PRODUCIBLE,  pro-du<ee*bl,  «.  Such  at 
may  be  exhibited  j  such  at  may  he  generated 
or  made.. 

PRODUCTIVENESS,  pro-dtee-bl-nes,  $. 
Tlte  slate  of  being  pr«*luc<b||r. 

PRODUCT,  prod'ukt,  a.  552.  Something 
produced,-  as  fruits,  grain,  metals:  work, 
composition  ;  tiling  consequential,  effect. 

Mr.  SherMan,  Mr.  Narva,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  K*a- 
t,  W.  Johnston,  P*rry,  and  Eotfck,  make  the  ota 

the  flna  sy  liable  of  this  worn  short ;  and  Dr.  Asb.  as 

far  as  we  can  gather'  by  bis  position  of  tbe  accent. 

■MbeftH  b*n#. 

PRODUCIBLE,  pro-dlk'tTL  a.  1  ttr.  Which 
may  be  produced. 

PRODUCTION,  pro-dok'ahim  ♦.  The  act 
of  producing ;%  the  thing  produced*,  freit,  pro- 
duct; composition. 

PRODUCTIVE*  pfMok'tlv,  a.  Having  the 

power  to  proihiee,  senile,  generative,  efficient. 

PROEM,  pto'lm,  a.    Preface,  introduction. 

PROFANATION,  pr6f-4-nl'shun,  a.  693. 
The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sacred ;  Irreve- 
rence to  holy  things  or  persons. 

PROFANE,  pro-fine',  a.  633.  Irreverent  to 
sacred  natucs or  tuinus ;  notencferf,  secular : 
spoliated,  not  pc*?:  -not  pvpfted  frj  h<  •$  rite. 
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To  PROFANE,  pro~As*V«.  m.  To  violate, 
to  pollute  ;  to' put  to  wrong  use 

PROFANELY,  pto-fWle,  «d.  With  it- 
reverence  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

PROFANER,  pro-AswUr,  a.  PoUntor,. 
vjolater. 

PROFANENESS,  pro-fane'nas,  a.  Irreve- 
rence of  what  is  sacred. 

PROFECTION,  pro-ftk'ahin,  a .  Advance,. 

-  progression. 

To  PROFESS,  pro-feV,  r.  a.     To  declare' 
himself  in  strong  term*  of  any  opinion  or  pas- 
sion, to  make  *  sliow  of  any  sentiments  bv  ' 
l»nd  declaration;  to  declare  publics  I  v  oaea- 
skill  in  any  art  .or  science,  so  as  to  invite  asm-  4 
plovment. 

To  PROFESS,  pro-ieV,  r.  .„  To  declare* 
openly  ;  to  declare  friendship. 

PROFESSEDLY,  pro-fes'^d-Ie,  ad.  SG4. 
According  to  opeu  declaration  made  by  hjiu- 

PROFESSION,  pTo-ltah'ua,  a.      Calling 
vocation,  known  employment ;   decUrattotv 
strong  assurance  ;   the  act  of  declaring  one'sv 
self  of  an  v  part v  or  opinion. 

PROFESSIONAL,  pro-fiah'an4l,  a.  Re- 
mting  to  a  jiartictilar  calling  or  profession. 

PROFESSOR,  pro-leVaor,  a.    One  who  de- 
clares himscir  of  any  opinion  or  party  ;   one-  ' 
who  ptiblicklv  practises  or  teaches  an  art. 

PROFESSORSHIP,     pr6-feV*&r-ahfp,    a    ' 
l*he  station  or  office  of  a  pnbtick  teacher. 

To  PROFFER,  prdfltuv  r.  a.    To  propone, 

to  nflrr. 

PROFFER,  pr&fYor,  a.  Offer  made,  aone. 
thing  proposed  to  acceptance. 

PROFFERER,  prSfffir-fir,  a.  He  that  ofler*. 

PROFICIENCE,  pro-ftsh'eJiae,     >«.    Pro- 

PROFICIENCY^  pri-flahln-ae,  f  fit,  ad - 
vanoement  in  anv  thing,  improvement  gained* 

PROFICIENT,  pro-ftsh'&tt,  s.  One  who  ha» 
made  advai>cevtient  in  any  study  or  busmesa* 

PROFILE,  pro-feel,  a.  1 1».  The  aide  face, 
half  face. 

PROFIT,  profit*,  a.  Gaitts  peconiary  ad- 
vantage ;  advantage,  accession  of  good ;  iaa* 
provement.  advaticemetit,  profirimtcy. 

To  PROFIT,  prflPilt,  r.  a.  To  benefit,  to- 
advantage ;  to  Improve,  to  advance. 

To  PROFIT,  profltt,  r.  a.  To  gain  advan- 
tage ;  to  make  improvement ;  to  be  of  use  or 
advantage. 

PROFITABLE,  prtPfitl-bl,  a.  GalnfnL. 
lucrative ;  useful,  advantageous. 

PROFITABLENESS,  proffft-1-bl-nea,  aw 
Oainfalness ;  usefulne^t*.  advaiiwgeousnesa. 

PROFITABLY,  pr^fflt-l-bU,  ad.  Gain- 
fully ;  advantageonsly,  usefully. 

PROFITLESS,   pr6rtit-Ila,   a.     Veld  of 

gam  or  advantage. 
PROFLTG  ATE,  profile-git,  a.  9h     Aban* 

doned,  lost  to  virtue  and  decency*  shameleas, 
PROFUGATE,   wirfiMt,   a.   fl.     A» 

abandoned  shameless  wretch. 
PROFLJOATE^Y,    proCna-gai.lt,      sjaV 

ShameUsslv. 
PRQFLIGAXENESS.   P^rflera^raia,  *. 

The  qhalitv  of  being  pmnlcate.    * 

PROFF^KNCE, prolVuenise, a.  Progreaw, , 
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t?ROFLt;EN,l\  prdfna-int,  o.  532.     Flow- 
■  im  forward.        •      • 

PROPOUND,  pro-fo&nrF,  a.  Deep,  de- 
scending, far  below  the  surface,  low  with  re- 
spect to  tben?ighboerins!  places;  intellectual  - 

ly  deep,not  obvious  to  the  mind  ;  lowly,  sub-, 
* '  missive ;  learned  beyond  the  common  reach. 
PROFOUND,  pro-f6und',  $.   The  deep,  the 

mam,  the  sea ;  the  any  *j.  . 
PROFOUNDLY,  pro-foQad'ie,  ad.    Deep- 
""    \y,  with  deep  concern  ;   with  great  degrees  of 

knowied?*.  with  deep  insight. 
"PROFOUNDNESS,      vrh-mmd'nls,      «. 

Depth  of  place ;  depth  of  knowledge. 
TROFUNDITY,pro-rtnd'^lc,i.    Depth  of 

place  or  knowledge. 
PROFUSE,   pro-fuse',   a.   427.       Lavish, 

n/oditral,  #»verabouuding.  . 
iPROFUSELY,  prkfuseTe,  ad.     Lavishly, 

prodigally ;  with  exuberance. 
PROFUSENESS,  pro-fuse'nls,  j.    Lavish- 
,    tiess,  prodigality. .  _      . 
V&O FUSION,  pri-i&'ih&n,  a.    Lavishness, 
;    brodigality,  exiravagauce  ;  abundance,  exa- 

oerant  pleutv. 
To  PROGiprdg,  ».  ».  _To  rob,  to  steal ;  to 

shift  meanly  for  provisions.    A  low  word. 
PROG,  prflg,  *.    Victual*,  provision  of  any 

kind.     A  low  word. 
PROGENERATION,  pro-jeVer-a'shun,  «. 

The  act  of  begetting,  propagation. 
PROGENITOR,  pro-jen'Mr,  *.     A  fore- 

father,  an  ancestor  in  a  direct  line 
PROGENY,  flridji-De,  a.    Offspring,  race, 

generation. 
PROGNOSTIC  ABLE,  pr6g-noVte-kA-bt  a. 
,    Such  as  may  be  foreknown  »»r,  foreudd. 
to  PROGNOSTICATE,  prflg-nds'te-kate, 

v.  a.    To  foretell,  to  foreshow 
tffcOONOSTICATION,     prog-noVle-ki'- 
'    ahin, «.    A  foretoken, 
PROGNOSTICATOR,   prflg-noVie-kl-tur, 
»    l.  5tl.    #ne  who  foretells.       ■ 
PROGNOSTICS,  prflg-nds'tlk,  a.    Foreto- 
.    Veiling  disease  or  recovery.     . 
a?ROGN*STlCKv    prog-noVtfk,   «.      The 

skill  of  foretelling  diseases,  or  the  event  of  • 

diseases ',  a  prediction ;  a  token  forerunning. 
PROGRESS,  prVgres,  #.  o*2.     Course, 

procession ;   advancement,  motion  forward  ; 

intellectual  improvement ;   removal  fcoro  one  1 

place  to  another ;  a  journey  of  state  ;  a  circuit. 


*    *^  Ma.  6beridia#  Mr.  ElpMnltoS,  Mr.  N ares,  Dr.* 

ateartek,  W.  Johnston,  and  Peiry,  pronounce  the  o  in 
*  «U.  ijst  »>  liable  of  .tab  were!  short ;   bai  Buchanan 

«ad  aVatiek  make  It  loug. 

PROGRESSION,  pro-grlsh'un, a.  Process, 
regular  and  gradual  advance;  motion  for- 
ward ;  intellectual  advance; 

PROGBESSIONAL,  pro-gresh'un-ai,  a. 
.Such  at  are  in  a  state  of  increase  or  advance* 

PROGRESSIVE,  pro-greVsiv,  a.  Going 
forward,  advancing. 

PROGRESSIVELY,  pro-greVsfa-le,  */.  By 

"     tradojai  steps  or  rrcufar. course.  . 

>R0GRESSIVENESS,  pro^Js'slv-nes,  s. 
Toe  state  of  advancing. 

*To  PROHIBIT,  pro-klblt,  a.  «.    To  forbid, 
,    to  Interdict  by  authority  ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 
PROHIBITER,  pro-hfVh-tor,  a.  Forbldder 
iiitetdictcr. 
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PROHIBITION,   pri-he-bujVnn    *.    For- 

biddauce,  interdict,  act  <>f  forbidding. 
PROHIBITORY,  pro-htobe-tur-e,  a.    tm- 

(•Iving  prohibition,  fo  biddiug. 
To    PROJECT,  pro-j&t',   e.  «.   492.    To 

throw  out,  to  cast  fur  ward  ;  to  exhibit  a  form, 

as  of  the  image  thrown  una  mirror ;  to  scheme, 

to  form  in  the  mind,  to  contrive. 
To  PROJECT,  pro-jekf,  c.  a.    To  jut  out* 

to  shoot  forward,  to  shoot  beyond  something 

nasi  it.  , 
PROJECT,  prftd'jlkt,  $.  492, 532.  Scheme, 
••  contrivance. 
PROJ  ECTILE,  pro-jeVt3l,  a.  140.    A  body 

put  in  motion.  .     , 

PROJECTILE,   pro-jektll,  a.     Impelled 

forward.  • 

PROJECTION,  pro-jek'ahna,  a.    The  aot 

of   shooting    forward;     plan,  delineation; 

.scheme,  plan  of  action  ;  in  chy  mistry,  crista 

of  a^n  operation.     ,    -     i-         •    •  * 
PROJECTOR,  pro-jek'tur,  a.      One   who 

forms  tcliemes  or  designs;   oDe  who  fotruV 

wild  irn  practicable  schf  roes. . 

PROJECTURE,  pro-jlk'lshnre,  a.  403.    A 

jutting  out.  . 

To  PROLATE,  pro-lito',  v.  a%  492.     Tp 
*   pronounce,  to  utter* 

PROLATE,  prolate,  a.  032.     Oblate,  Hat. 
PROLATION,  pro-lashon,  $.    Pronuncia- 
tion, utterance ;  delay,  act  of  deferring. 
PROLEGOMENA,  .proi-le-gftm'me-nt,  a. 

530.    Previous  discourse,  introductory  obser- 
*•  vatiens. 
PROLEPSIS,  pro-lep'sls,  n.    A  ftgnre  of 

rFWtorick,  in  which  objections  are  anticipated. 
PROLEPT1CAL,  prtWpte-Ml,  a.     Pro- 

vinus,  antecedent*  ._      .      .     , 

PROLEPTICALLY7  pro-lJp'te-MWc,  ad. 

By  way  of  anticipation.  t   '     •  , 

PROLlFlCATiON,    pro-llf-fe-ka'shto,  a. 

Generation  of  children. 

PROLIF1CK,  pri-Iifrtk,  a.  509.    Fmitfti!, 

generative,  pregnant,  productive. 
PROLIPICALLY,  pro-liffe-klle, «.  Frmil- 

fully,  pregnantlr.    • 
PROLIX,  pro-Mks',  a.    Long*  ledions,  hot 

concise  ;'  of  long  duration. 
PROUXlOtJS,  pro-llk'shus,  a.    Dilatory, 

tt-dious.    Not  used.  ^a 

PROUXlTy,  pro-liks'e-te,   a.     Ttedioui- 

ness,  tiresome  length,  waut  of  brevity. 

PROLIXLY,   oro-liksle,   ad.      At  great 

length,  tediously. 
PROLIXNESS^pro-llksliJs,  a.  TedionsDesa. 
PROLOCUTOR,  proi-io^kutftr,  a.  503.  The 

foreman,  the  speaker  of  a  convocation. 

tt  la  compliance  with  so  many  aaiaoritlesl  pUrt4 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  sytUWe  af  In- 
terlocvtor,  and  nearly  the  saute  nataoriues  oblige  ma 
to  place  the  accent  on  ihe  pmhltimsle  of  ibft  word ; 
for  so  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Keiuick,  Dr.  Asa,  W.  John- 
•ton,  Mr.  Perry,  Bachanan,  Barclay,  Feaaiaf,  aad 
Baitcy,  accent  w  But  snn-lv  ihe«  two  words  oug>t 
aot  to  be  dltferenily  accented ;  aad,  If  my  opuuon  had 
any  weight,  I  would  accint  tlum  both  on  the  penulti- 
mate, asihey  may  be  cunaWeted  ex-ctly  rike  words 
eudtnj  in  alar,  and  oag»«l  to  be  accented  in  we  same 
manner.  Mr.  SW idau  and  Mr.  Scott  are  vai  j f  flafa - 
lar  In  placing  the  acceutoo  the  ftrM  f  jlUble.— Bee  I* 

PROLOCUTORSHlP,  prif-Io-kfVtnr-stfp 

i.    Ihc  oifice  ofa  utoJ"Cotor.  f 


t. 
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PROLOGUE,  prflllflg,  *.  358, 532.    Pre- 
face, introduction  to  any  discourse  or  perform- 
ance ;  something  spoken  before  the  entrance 
of  the  actors  of  a  play. 
ty  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphlnstou,  Mr.  Wares,  T)r. 

Kenriek,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  fcnttck, 

make  the  o  in  the  first  syllable  oi  Uils  word  shoit,  and 

Buchanan  only  long. 

To  PROLOGUE,  proTlftg,  «.  a.  To  introduce 

with  a  formal  preface.    Not  iu  use. 
To  PROLONG,  pro-ling7,  v.  a.  To  lengthen 

out,  to  continue,  to  draw  out ;  to  put  off  to  a 

distant  time.  „ 

PROLONGATION,  prel-lflng-ga'sh&n,   «. 

590.     The  act  of  lengthening;   delay  to  a 

longer  time. 
PROLUSION,  pro-l&'ahSn,  f.     Entertain- 

ment,  performance  ofdiverston  ;  prelude. 
PROMINENT,  prdrn'me-nent,  a.   Standing 

out  bevond  the  near  parts,  protuberant. 
PROMiNENCE,prfafet-nense,  7 
PROMINENCY,  prim'nttSnin-se,     J 

Protuberance",  projecting  parts. 
PROMISCUOUS,  pro-mis  lta-fts,  a.      Min- 
gled, confused,  undistinguished. 
PROMISCUOUSLY,  prA-mls'kn-ns-le,  <id. 

With  confused  mixture,  indiscriminately. 
PROfitI8E,^>r4mta7z,  s.  Declaration  of  some 

benefit  to  be  conferred  ;  hopes,  expt-ctation.* 
To  PROMISE,  prom'mfz,  r.  a.    To  make 

declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 
To  ^PROMISE,  prcWmfz,  v.  n.    To  assure 

one  by  a  promise ;  it  is  used  of  assurance  even 

of  ill.      . 
PROMISEBREACH,  prorn'mfe-bretsh,  «. 

Violation  of  promise. 
PROMISEBREAKER,    prflm'm?e-bra-kur, 

.tv    Violator  of  promises* 
PROMISER,  pr6m'mic-ur, «.  98.   One  who 

promises. 
PROMISSORY,  prfm'mls-sur-e,    a.    512. 

Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to  be 

conferred. 
PROMISSORILY,  prdrn'mis-sor-e-le,   ad. 

By  way  of  promise. 
PROMONTORY,  prorn'mnn-tur-e,  «.  557. 

A  headland,  »     pc,  high  land  jutting  into  the 


To  PROMOTE,  pro-mote',  r.  a.  To  forward, 
to  advance  ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

PROMOTER,  prA-mote'Sr,  s.  Advancer, 
forwarder,  encourager. 

PROMOTION,  pro-mo'shon,'  «.  Advance- 
ment, encouragement,  exaltation  to  some  new 
honour  or  rank,  preferment.' 

To  PROMOVE,  prkmoeV,  c.  a.  To  for- 
ward,  to  promote.    Not  used. 

PROMPT,  promt,  a.  412.  Quick,  ready, 
petulant ;  ready  without  hesitation,  wanting 
no  new  motive ;  ready,  told  d*wn,  as,  Prompt 
pavmeitt. 

To  PROMPT,  promt,  v.  a.  To  assist  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  to  helu  at  a  loss ;  to  incite, 
to  instigate  ;  to  remind,  to  act  aft  a  prompter. 

PROMPTER,  prom'tur,  s.  98.  One  who 
helps  a  publick  speaker,  hy  suggesting  the 
Word  to  him  when  he  falters ;  an  ad  moms  her, 
a  reminder. 

PROMPTITUDE,  pr6m'te-tode,  s.  Readi- 
ness, quickness, 

PROMPTLY,  primfli,  ad.  Readily, 
quickly,  expeditiously. 
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PROMPTNESS,  promt'nes,  #.    Readme**, 

quick  ire?*,  alacrity. 

PROM  PTURE,  proWtsb&re,  t.  468.  Sugges- 
tion, motion  (riven  hy  another.     Not  used.  * 

To  PROMULGATE,  pro-mul'gate, v.  a.  To 
publish,  to  make  known  by  oi»en  declaration. 

PROMULGATION,  prflm-ul-ga'shan,  *. 
530      Publication,  open  exhibition. 

PROMULGATOR,  prom-ll-ga'tur,  $.  Pnb- 
lisher,  open  teacher. 

To  PROMULGE,  pro-mulje',  ©.  «.  To  prcv 
mulgate,  to  publish,  to  teach  open!  v. 

PROMULGER,  pro-multfr,  «.  98.  Pub- 
lisher,  promulgator. 

PRONE,  prone,  a.  Bending  downward; 
lyinc  with  the  face  downwards  ;  precipitous, 
heaalong;  sipping  ;  .inclined,  disposed. 

PRONENESS,  prone^es,  i.  The  state  of 
bending  downwards  ;  the  state  of  lying  witji 
the  face  downwards  ;  descent,  declivity  j  in- 
clination, disposition  to  ill. 

PRONG,  prong,  s.    A  fork.  i 

PRONOMINAL,  pr6-n6m'e-naj,  a.  Having 
the  natn»e  of  a  pronoun. — Mason. 

PRONOUN,  pronoun,*.  313.  Words  used 
instead  of  nouns  or  names. 

To  PRONOUNCE,  pro-nMnse',  v.  a.  313. 
To  speak,  to  utter ;  to  utter  solemnly,  to  utter 
confidently  ;  to  form  or  articulate  by  the  or- 
gans of  speech  ;  to  utter  rhetorical)  j. 

To  PRONOUNCE,  pro-no&nse',  v.  n.  To 
speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

PRONOUNCER,  pro-noun'snr, ».  98.    One 

who  pronounces. 

PRONUNCIATION,    prA-nun-she-a'shon, 

s.    Actor  mode  of  utterance. 

Y5  There  are  few  words  mote  frequently  mfspro* 
noanced  than  this.  A  mere  English  scholar,  who 
considers  the  verb  To  prtmmtnce  ai  the  root  of  It.  eas> 
imt  easily  conceive  why  the  o  Is  thrown  oat  of  Jha  se« 
cortd  syllable ;  and  therefore,  to  correct  the  mistake, 
sounds  the  word  as  if  written  Pronoudciation.  Those 
who  are  sufficiently  learned  to  escape  this  erroar;  hy 
understanding  that  the  word  tomes  to  us  either  front 
the  Latin  pronunciath,  or  the  Ft  each  yranwicititUm, 
are  very  apt  to  Call  into  another  by  sinking:  the  first  as- 
piration, and  pronouncing  <he  third  syllable  like*  the 
nonn  sea.  Bui  these  speakers  ought  to  take  notice 
that,  throughout  the  whole  language,  c,  s,  and  t,  pre- 
ceded by  the  acce lit,  either  primary  or  secondary,  and 
followed  by  ca,  ia,  to,  or  atty  similar  diphtboi  g,  al- 
ways become  aspirated,  and  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  she.  Thus  the  very  same  reasons  dint 
oblige  ns  to  pronounce  partiality,  prvvitiatkm, 
especially,  See.  as  if  written  parsktaUt*.  »ro* 
plsheatian,  -espesheol/y,  &c.  oblige  us  to  prunosusee 
pronunciation  at  if  written  promt** heaskun.  — See 
Principles,  Nos.  307.  450,  46 i,  and  fhe.word  £ecJcst> 
astick. 

but  though  Mr.Shertdan  avoids  the  vulgar  erroar  oT 
sinking  the  aspiration.  In  my  oplhiMU  be  fall)  iu*S> 
one  fatly  as  exceptionable ;  which  is  tt  it  of  pronoun*, 
tag  the  word  In  four  s>  liable*,  as  if  v*iluen  Pro-siam 
shashun.  I  am  grossly  mistaken  if  correct  spe*k<  rm 
do  not  always  pronounce  this  and  similar  words  iu  the 
manner  1  have  marked  them  :  and  indeed  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan himself  seems  dubious  with  respect  to  some  of 
them ;  for  though  he  pronounces  glaciate,  gladatkm, 
'  association,  &c.  gla-shate,  gla^ska-sAuH,  as-sosUa* 
shun,  tic.  yet  be  spells  conglaciale,  conclaciation, 
and  association,— con  gla  st/ate,  con  gla  sira-sktm, 
as  MMyswnstfs.— See  Principles,  Not.  MS,  543. 

PROOF,  proof,  9. 306.  Evidence,  testimo- 
ny, convincing  token  ;  test,  trial,  ex|ieriment£ 
firm  temper,  impenetrability  ;  armour  harden- 
ed till  it  will  abide  a  certain  trial ;  in  printing, 
the  rough  draft  of  a  sheet  when  first  pulled.  , 
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nor  1ST,  not  16S— t&be  171,  tub  172,  b 

PROOF,  proof,  a.    Impenetrable,  able 
resist. 

PROOFLESS,  prooflis,  a.  Unproved, 
wanting  evidence. 

To  PROP,  prop,  v.  a.  To  sustain,  to  sap- 
port* 

PROP,  prdp,  s.  Support,  a  stay,  that  on 
which  any  thing  rests. 

PROPAGABLE,  prop'l-ga-bl,  a.  Such  as 
may  be  spread  ;  such  as  may  he  propagated. 

To  PROPAGATE,  propti-gate,  r.  a,  To 
continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  succes- 
sive production ;  to  carry  on  from  place  to 
pltice  ;  to  increase  ;  to  promote  ;  to  generate. 

To  PROPAGATE,  pr6p'argate,  ».  a.  To 
have  offspring. 

PROPAGATION,  prflp-a-ga'shan,  *.  Con- 
tinuance or  diffusion  by  generation  or  succes- 
sive production! 

PROPAGATOR,  pr6r/a-ga-tur, «.  521.  One 
who  continues  by  successive  production ;  a 
spre*du>  a  promoter. 

•To  PROPEL,  pro-peV,  t>.  a.  To  drive  forward. 

To  PROPEND,  pro-petaT,  v.  n.  To  incline 
to  any  part,  to  be  disposed  in  favour  of  any 
thine.     Not  used. 

PROPENDENCY,  pro-pin 'den-se,  *.  In- 
clination or  tendency  of  desire  to  any  thing ; 
pre- consideration.    Not  used. 

PROPENSE,  pro-plnse',  a.  Inclined,  dis- 
posed. 

PROPENSION,  pro-pen'shfin,  >t.    Incli- 

PROPENSITY,  pro-pen'se-te,  S  nation, 
disposition  to  any  thing  good  or  bad;  tendency. 

PROPER,  prdp'pur,  a.  98.  Peculiar,  not  be- 
longing to  more,  not  common ;  noting  an  indi- 
vidual ;  one's  own  ;  natural,  original ;  fit,  suit- 
able, qualified  ;  accurate,  just ;  not  figurative  j 
pretty  ;  tall,  lustv,  handsome  with  bulk. 

PROPERLY,  prop'por4e,  ao\  FiUy,  suit- 
ably ;  in  a  strict  sense. 

PROPERNESS,  prop'pur-nes,  #.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  proper. 

PROPERTY,pr6p'pjir-te,s.  Peculiar  quali- 
ty ;  quality,  disposition ;  right  of  possession  ; 
]M>ssession'held  in  one's  own  right ;  tlie  thing 
possessed  ;  something  useful ;  necessary  im- 
plements. 

To  PROPERTY,  pro)>'pur-te,  v.  a.  To  invest 
with  qualities ;  to  seize  or  retain  as  something 
owned;  to  appropriate,  to  hold.     Mot  in  use. 

PROPHECY,  profTe-se,  t.  499.  A  declara- 
tion of  something  to  come,  prediction. 

PROVHESIER,  pr^Pfe-sl-Ar,  s.  One  who 
prophesies. 

To  PROPHE8Y,  prof  fe-sl,  e.  a.  499.  To  pre- 
dict, to  foretell,  to  prognosticate ;  to  foreshow. 

To  PROPHESY,  protTe-sl,  v.  a.  To  utter 
predictions;  to  preach,  a- scriptural  sense. 

PROPHET,  prtCfll, «.  99.  One  who  tells 
future  events ;  oik  of  the  snrred  writers  em- 
powered hv  God  to  foretell  futurity. 

PROPHETESS,  proPtft-tlfl,  «.    A  woman 
.  that  foretells  future  events. 

PROPHETICK,  pro-feYtik,  509.  7  a.  Fore- 

PROPHETIC AL,  pro-flt'te-kal,  J  seeing 
or  foretelling  future  events. 

PROPHETICALLY,  prA-feYte-kal-e,  ad. 
With  knowledge  of  futurity,  in  manner  of  a 
prophecy. 

4«T 
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b  PROPHETIZE,  proPfet-tke,  r.  n.    To 
give  predictions. 

PROPHYLACTICK,  prof-c-lik'tlk,  a.  530. 
Preventive,  preservative. 

PROPINQUITY,  pro-p?n«'kwe-te,  .?.  Near- 
ness, proximity,  nearness  of  time ;  kindred, 
neames*"f  blood. 

PROPITlA£Lr?,pro-p?8h'e-a-bl,  a.  Such  as 
may  be  induced  to  favour,  such  as  may  be 
-made  propitious. 

To  PROPITIATE,  pro-p?sh4-ate,  r.  a.  542. 
To  induce  to  favour,  to  conciliate. 

PROPITIATION,  pro-pish-e-a'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  making  propitious  ;  the  atonement,  the 
offering  by  which  propitiowsness  is  obtained*. 

PROPITIATOR,  pro-plsh'e-a'tur,    #.    521. 

One  that  propitiates. 
PROPITIATORY,    pr^plsh'e-t-tur-e,     a. 
Having  the  power  to  make  propitious. 

PROPITIOUS,  pro-pIsh'us,a.  292.  Favour- 
able, kind.  „  , 

PROPITIOUSLY,  pro-plah'is-le,  ad.  Fa- 
vourably, kindly. 

PROPITIOUS  NESS,  pro-pfeh/us-nis,  *> 
Favourableness*,  kindness. 

PROPLASM,  pro'plazm,  *.  Mould,  matrix. 

PROPLASTICE,  pro.pllslls,  *.  The  art 
of  making  moulds  for  casting. 

PROPONENT,  pr6-po'neut,  «.  503.  One 
that  makes  a  proposal. 

PROPORTION,  pro-por'shon,  #.  Compa- 
rative relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  ratio  ; 
settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity,  equal 
degree;  harmonic k  degree  j  symmetry*, adapt- 
ation of  one  to  another ;  form,  size. 

To  PROPORTION,  pio-por'shun,  v.  a.  To 
adjust  by  comparative  relations ;  to  form  sym- 
metricallv. 

PROPORTIONABLE,  pro-por'shon-1-bl, 
a.    Adjusted  by  comparative  relation,  such  as 

PROPORTIONABLY,  pro-por'shfin-d-ble, 

ad.     According  to  proportion,  according  to 

comparative  relations. 
PROPORTIONAL,     pro-pAr'shun-al,     a. 

Having  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  having 

a  certain  degree  of  any  quality  compared  with 

something  else. 
PROPORTIONALITY,  pro-por-shunale- 

te,  t.    The  quality  of  being  proportional.  . 
PROPORTIONALLY,  pr£por'shoural-le, 

ad-    In  a  stated  decree. 
PROPORTIONATE,  prJ-por'shun-at,  a.91 . 

Adjusted   to  something  else,  according  to  a 

certain  rate  or  comparative  relation. 
To  PROPORTIONATE,  pro-por'shun-at*. 

c  a.  91.    To  adjust  according  to  settled  rates 

to  something  else.    Little  used. 

PROPORTIONATENESS,  pro-por'ahon- 
at-nis,  *.  The  state  of  being  by  com- 
parlviii  adjusted. 

PROPOSAL,  pro-pA'zal,  *.  88.  Scheme  or 
design  propour  ded  to  consideration  or  ac- 
ceptance ;  offer  to  the  mind. 

To  PROPOSE,  pro-poae',  *.  a.    To  offer  to 

the  consideration. 

To  PROPOSE,  pro-poze',  r.  a.     To  lay 

schemes.     Not  uted. 

PROPOSER,  pro-po'fcor,  *.  98.  One  that 
offers  any  thing  to  consideration. 
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PROPOSITION,  prdp-o-zlsb'nn,  s.  A  sen- 
tence in  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  de- 
creed ;  proposal,  offer  of  terms. 

PROPOSITIONAL,  pr6p-o-zlsh'un-al,  <t. 
Considered  as  a  proposition. 

To  PROPOUND,  pro-pound',  v.  a.  313.  To 
offer  to  consideration,  to  propose  ;  to  otivr,  to 
exhibit. 

PROPOUNDED  pro-pound'tir,  s.  He  that 
propounds,  he  that  offers. 

PROPRIETARY,  pro-pri'e-tir-e,  •.  Pos- 
sessor in  his  own  right. 

PROPRIETOR,  pro-prl'c-tir,  *.  08.  A 
possessor  in  his  own  right 

PROPRIETRESS,  pro-prlktris,  *.  A 
female  possessor  in  her  own  right. 

PROPRIETY,  pro-prl'e-te,  s.  Peculiarity 
of  possession,  exclusive  right ;  accuracy, 
justness. 

PROPT,  for  PROPPED,  pr6pt,  559. 
Sustained  by  some  f»rop. 

To  PROPUGN,  pri-pune',  v.  a.  385.    To 

defend,  to  vindicate. 

ty  This  word  and  its  compounds  art  exactly  onder 
tne  same  predicament  as  impugn;  which  Me. 

PROPUGNATION,  prop-pug-na'shun,  #. 
5fl0.    Defence. 

PROPUGNER,  pro-pu'nur,  *.  S8C.  A 
defender. 

PROPULSION,  pro-pul'shon,  *.  The  act 
of  driving  forward. 

PRORE,  prore,  *.  The  prow,  the  forepart 
of  the  ship. 

PROROGATION,  pr6r-ro-ga'shun,  $.  Con- 
tinuance, state  of  lengthening  out  to  distant 
time,  prolongation ;  interruption  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  by  the  regal  authority. 

To  PROROGUE,  pro-rig*,  «.  a.  337.  To 
protract,  to  prolong ;  to  put  off,  to  delay ;  to 
interrupt  the  session  of  parliament  to  a  dis- 
tant time. 

PRORUPTION  pro-rfip'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  bursting;  out. 

PROSAICK,  pro-za']k,  a.  509.  Belonging 
to  prose,  resembling  prose. 

To  PROSCRIBE,  pro-skribe,  r.  a.  To 
censure  capitally,  to  doom  to  destruction. 

PROSCRIBER,  pro-skrl'bfir,  $.  08.  One 
that  dooms  to  destruction. 

PROSCRIPTION,  pro-skifyshun,  t. 
Doom  to  death  or  confiscation. 

PROSE,  proze,  *.  Language  not  re- 
strained to  haruionick  sounds  wr  set  number 
of  syllables. 

To  PROSE,  proze,  r.  n.  To  make  tedious 
narrations. — Mason. 

To  PROSECUTE,  prfls'se-kute,  r.  a.  444. 
To  pursue,  to  continue  endeavours  after  any 
thing  j  to  continue,  to  carry  on  ;  to  proceed 
hi  consideration  or  disquisition  of  any  thing ; 
to  pursue  by  law,  to  sue  criminally. 

PROSECUTION,  prds-se-ku'shon,  *.  Pur- 
suit, endeavour  to  carry  on  j  suit  against  a 
man  in  a  criminal  cntrse. 

PROSECUTOR,  prcVae-ko-tur,  *.  10T>,  521. 
One  that  carries  on. any  thing,  n  pursuer  of 
any  purpose,  one  who  pursues  another  by  law 
in  a  criminal  cause. 

PROSELYTE,  proVse -lite,  *.  A  convert, 
one  brought  over  to  a  new  opinion., 
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PROSELYTIZM,  pris'e-le-tlzro,  t.  The 
desire  of  making  converts. — Ma**.- 

To  PROSELYTIZE,  proVe-lktize,  v..  a. 
To  convert  to  one's  own  ouiuion. — Mason. 

PROSEMINATION*  pro-sert-roe-na'shin, 
s.    Propagation  by  seed* 

PROSODIACAL,  pros-o-di'a-kal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  Jhe  rules  of  prosody. 

PROSODIAN,  pro-so'de-an,  s.  One 
skilled  in  metre  or  prosody. 

PROSODY,  pi6Vs6-de.  s.  44  i,  603. 
The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  the  sound 
and  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  measures 
of  verse. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  prds-so-pA-pe'yi,  *. 
Personification,  figure  by  which  things  are 
made  persons. 

PROSPECT,  proVpikt,  «.  View  of  some- 
thing distant  j  place  which  affords  an  ex- 
tended view ;  series  of  objects  open  to  \Ytt 
eye ;  object  of  view  ;  View  into  futurity, 
opposed  to  retrospect ;  regard  to  something 
future. 

PROSPECTIVE,  pro-apik'tfv,  <t.  Viewing 
at  a  distance  ;  acting  with  foresight. 

To  PROSPER,  proVpfir,  v.  «.  98.  To 
make  happy,  to  favour. 

To  PROSPER,  pr&Ypur,  «.  m.  To  be 
prosperous,  to  be  successful;  to  thrive,  to 
come  forward. 

PROSPERITY,  prfo-peVe-te,  s.  Success, 
attainment  of  wishes,  good  fortune. 

PROSPEROUS,  prds'pur-us,  <*.  314.  Suc- 
cessful, fdrtnnate. 

PROSPEROUSLY,  proVpur-us-Ie,  ad. 
Successfully,  fortunately. 

PROSPEROUSNESS,  proVpar-fis-nes,  «. 
Prosperity. 

PROSPICIENCE,  pro-spish'c-ense,  t.  542. 
The  act  of  looking  forward. 

PROSTERNATION,  pr6s-ler-na'sh8n,  «. 
Dejection,  depression,  stute  of  being  cast 
down. 

To  PROSTITUTE,  pr6ste-tute,  v.  a.  To 
sell  to  wickedness,  to  expose  to  crimes  for  a 
reward  ;  to  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

PROSTITUTE,  pr&s'te-tute.  a.  Vicious 
for  hire,,  sold  to  infamy  or  wickedness. 

PROSTITUTE,  proVte-tule,  i.    A  hireling 

a  mercenary,  one  who  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  publick 

strumpet. 
PROSTITUTION,  pros  te.-tu'sh&n,  «.     The 

act  of  setting  to  sale,  the  state  of  being  set  to 

sale  for  vile  purposes ;  the  life  of  a  publick 

strumpet. 
PROSTRATE,  pr&s'tiAt,   a.   91.       Lyinsj 

at  length  ;    lying  at  mercy  ;   thrown,  down  in 

humblest  adoration. 

To    PROSTRATE,  prostrate,   r.    e.     01. 

To  lay  flat,  to  throw  down  ;    to  fail  down  in 

adoration. 
PROSTRATION,   pr6s-tra'shun,   «.     The 

act  of  falling  down  hi  adoration ;  dejeclioti, 

depression. 
PROSYLLOGISM,   pro-sulo-jTzm,   s.    A 

.  prosyllogism  is  when  two  or  more  »>  liogisms 

are  connected  together. 
PROTACTTCK,  prolraVtfk;  a.     Prohtctick 

persons  in  play*  are  those  who  give  a  narra- 

the  or  explanation  ufthc  picoe*  * 
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PROTASIS,  pro-ta'sls,  «.  50$.  the  first 
part  of  the  comedy  or  tr;  ^edy  in  the  ancient 

'  drama  that  explains  the  argument  of  the 
piece.    A  maxim  or  proposition. 

To  PROTECT,  pro-tlkt',  r.  a.  To  defend, 
to  cover  from  evil,  to  shield. 

PROTECTION,  pro-teVahnn,  *.  Defence, 
shelter  from  evil ;  a  passport,  exemption  from 
being  molested. 

PROTECTIVE,  pro-tlk'tlv,  a  612.  De- 
fensive, sheltering. 

PROTECTOR,  pro-teVtux,  s.  98.  De- 
fender, shelter? r,  supporter  ;  an  officer  who 
had  heretofore  the  care  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
King's  minority. 

PROTECTORATE,  pro-teVto-rate,  t.  Go- 
vernment by  a  protector. — Maatnu 

PROTECTRESS,  pro-tlk'trls,  «.  A  wo- 
man that  protects. 

To  PROTEND,  pro-tend',  r.  a.  To  hold 
nut,  to  stretch  forth. 

PROTERVITY,  pro-teVve-te,  *.  Peevish- 
ness, petulance. 

To  PROTEST,  pro-tl&',  ».  n.  402.  To 
give  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or  reso- 
lution. 

To  PROTEST,  fero-test',  r.  a.  A  form  in 
law  of  entering  a  caveat  against  a  bill  not  ac- 
cepted or  paid  hi  due  time ;  to  call  as  a  wit- 
ness.   Not  used. 

PROTEST,  pro-test;  or  pr6t'2st,  #»  A 
solemn  declaration  of  opiuiou  sguiiut  sonic- 
thing. 

tt  Tbe  first  prannncl«tioD  of  this  word  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  8heridant  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Kmrick,  Mr.  Smiih, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Uatley,  ai»d  Fennlng; 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Karri,  Dr.  Asb,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  EoUeu.  As  ibis  sabttmifive  was  derived  from 
Ibe  verb,  it  had  formerly  the  accent  of  ihe  verb  :  and 
that  this  accent  wa*  tbe  most  prevailing  appears 
from  the  majority  of  authorities  In  Its  favour.  But 
toe  respectable  authorities  for  the  second  prontincia* 
tk>o,  and  the  pretence  of  distinguishing  It  from  the 
verb,  may  very  probably  establish  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  sound  of  tbe  I  stagnate,  without  any  advantage 
to  its  signification.  -See  Rout. 

PROTESTANT,  prot'tes-dnt,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  Protestants. 

PROTESTANT,  prih'teVtant,  #.  One 
who  protests  again>t  the  church  of  Rome. 

PROTESTANTIZM,  prot'es-tan-dzm,  *\ 
The  Protestant  religion.-1-  Maum. 

PROTESTATION,  prot-tes-t^hun,  *.    A 

solemn    declaration    of  resolution,    fact,   or 

opinion. 
PROTESTER,  pro-test'5r,    *.   OS.       One 

who  protests,  otie  who  otters  a  solemn  dt-da 
.  •  ration. 

PROTKONOTARY,    pro-f/ioii'no-tJr-e,    *. 
,    510.     The  head  register. 
PROTHOKOTAKISHIP,  prA-iAors'no  tar- 

re-ablp,  $.  518.    Office  or  dignity  of  the 

principal  register. 
•PROTOCOL,  pro'to-kAl,  s.     The  original 
•    copy  of  any  writing. 

PROTOMARTYR,  pro-t^muVtir,  *.    The 
'     first  martyr.     A  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 

PROTOPL  A  ST,  pro'to-plilst,  s .     Original, 

t hi  up  first  formed. 
PROTOTYPE,  pro'to-tlpe,  *.    The  original 

of  a  copv,  e.M'Mirtlrtr,  arci»t>  j»c. 
To    PROTRACT,    pro-tidht',    r.    u        To 
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draw  out,  to  delay,  to  lengthen,  to  spin  to 
length.    

PROTRACTER,  pro-trik'tur, *.  One  who 
draws  out  any  thin?  to  a  tedious  length;  a 
mathematical  instrument  fur  uking  and  mea- 
suring angles. 

PROTRACTION,  pro-trak'ahin,  #.  The 
act  of  drawing  to  length. 

PROTRACTIVE,  p&traVtfv,  a.  Dilatory, 
delaying,  spinning  to  length. 

PROTREPTICAL,  pro-trlptc-kil,  a.  Hor- 

Utorv,  suasory. 
To    PROTRI/DE,  pro-trade',   e.    n.      To 

thrust  forward. 
To   PROTRUDE,   pro-trude',  i>.   n.      To 

thrust  itself  forward. 
PROTRUSION,  pro-troozhfin, «.     The  act 

of  thrusting  forward,  thrust,  push. 

PROTUBERANCE,  pro-tn^r-inee,  ♦. 
Something  swelling  above  the  rest,  promi- 
nence, tumour. 

PROTUBERANT,  pro-tn'ber-Ant, «.  Swell- 
ing, promitiewt. 

To  PROTUBERATE,  pro-tu'beV-ate,  «.  11. 
To  swell  forward,  to  swell  out  beyond  the 
parts  adjacent. 

PROUD,  proud,  a.  513.  Elated,  valuing 
himself ;  arrogant,  haughty ;  daring,  pre- 
sumptuous ;  grand,  lofty;  ostentatious;  sa- 
lacious, eager  for  the  male  ;  fungous,  exuber- 
ant. * 

PROUDLY,  pri&d'le,  <td.  Arrogantly,  os- 
tentatiously, in  a  proud  manner. 

To  PROVE,  proov,  r.  a.  IQ4.  To  evince,  to 
show  by  argument  or  testimony  ^  to  try,  to 
bring  to  the  tes»t ;  to  esperieuce. 

To  PROVE,  proov,  v.  a.  To  make  trial  j 
to  he  found,  by  experience,  to  succeed ;  to  be 
found  in  the  event. 

MOVEABLE,  proov'd-bl,  a*     That  may 

be  proved. 

PROVEDORE,  proVvc-dore',  #.  One 
who  undertakes  to  procure  supplies  for  an 
annv. 

PROVENDER,  proy'ven-dor,  #.  Dry  food 
for  brutes,  hay  and  com. 

PROVERB,  proYveVb,  «.  A  short  sentence 
frequently  related  by  the  people  ;  a  saw,  an 
adage  ;  a  word,  name,  or  observation,  com- 
monly^ received  or  uttered. 

To   PROVERB,    prov'Verlr,    •.   a.       To 

mention  iu  a  proverb ;    to  provide  with  a 
provrrh. 

PROVERBIAL,  pro-veVbe-al,  .t.  Men- 
tinned  in  a  proverb ;  resembling  a  proverb, 
suitable  to  a  proverb;  comprised  in  a  pro* 
verb. 

PROVERBIALLY,     pf^veVbMl-le,    etf. 

In  a  provrrb. 

To  PROVIDE,  pro-vide1,  *.  a.  To  procure 
beforehand,  to  get  reudv,  to  prepare ;  to  fur- 
i.ish,  to  supply ;  to  stipulate.— -To  provide 
against,  to  take  measures  for  counteracting 
or  escaping  any  ill. — J\>  provide  for,  to  take 
a  care  of  beforehand. 

PROVIDED  that,  pro-vi'dld.  Upon  these 
terms,  .this  stipulation  being  made. 

PROVIDENCE,     proVve-deW,    #.    5S3. 

Foresight,  timely  care,  forecast,  the  act  of 
providing  ;  the  care  of  God  over  created  be- 
Divine   superintendence;    piudcuia 
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ought  to  decide ;  And  that  it  clearly  for  the  Bret  pfe* 
aonclaUoo.— See  Principles,  No.  3SS. 

PROWESS,  prM'es,  or  prols, a.    Bravery, 
valour,  military  gallantry. 

tT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Seett,  Or.  Kenrlek,  W.Joba* 
Moii,  and  Periy,  adopt  in*  first  aoaad  of  tats  word; 
end  Mr.  Nares  only  the  second  J  here  too  analogy 
mart  decide  for  the  first. —See  Principles,  Wo.  «S. 

To  PROWL,  proul,  or  prole,  e.  «.  To  wan- 
der for  prey,  to  prey,  to  plunder. 
tt  Thto  word,  ■moog  m*ny  others  composed  of 
the  diphthong  otp.  Is  subject  to  a  doable  prooaada 
tloa,  iii«'  oiiv  ihyiniog  with  cowl,  and  Iheolbrr  with 
strait.  That  the  former  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
inxy  be  seen  from  the  more  numerous  InstaiKesof  this 
sonad  of  the  9W  than  of  the  other ;  that  the  latter  pro- 
annotation,  however,  wns  very  prevalent,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  mode  of  spelling  this  word  In  Pbfc- 
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frugality,  reasonable  and  moderate  care  of 
expense. 

PROVIDENT,  provVe-dent,  a.  Fore- 
easting,  cautious,  prudent  with  respect  to  fu- 
turity. 

PROVIDENTIAL,  prov-c-d£a's*il,  a. 
Igffected  by  Providsiuce,.  referable  to  Provi- 
dence. 

PROVIDENTIALLY,  »r4v4-deWshll-e, 
cd.    By  the  care  of  Providence. 

PROVIDENTLY,  pr4v've-dint-le,  orf. 
With  foresight,  with  wrse  precaution. 

PROVIDER,  pro-vl'dur,  a.  98.     He  who 

provides  or  procures. 
PROVINCE,  prdv'vinse,  a.    A  conquered 

country,  a  country  governed  by  a  delegate ; 

Mie  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one ;  a 

region,  a  tract. 
PROVINCIAL,  pro-vln'slia1!,  a.    Relating 

to  a  province ;    appendant  to  the  provincial 

country  ;   not  of  tlie  mother  country,  rude, 

anpolitried  j  belonging  <*niy  to  au  archbishop's 

iumdtetroti. 
PROVINCIAL,  pro-v?n'shil,    a.     A    api- 

ritoal  govemour. 
To  PROVINCIATE,  pro-vln'she-lte,  e,e. 

To  turn  to  a  province, 
PROVISION,  pro-vf*h'5n,  a.    The  act  of 

providing  beforehand  ;  measures  taken  be- 
forehand :  accumulation  of  store*  beforehand, 

stock  collected ;   victuals,  food,  provender ; 

stipulation,  terms  settled. 

PROVISIONAL,  pr6-vlsh'un-il,  a.  Tem- 
porarily established,  provided  for  present 
need. 

PROVISIONALLY,  pro-vish'&n-ai-^  ad. 
By  way  of  provision. 

PROVISO,  pTo-vl'zo,  a.  Stipulation,  cau- 
tion, provisional  condition. 

PROVOCATION,  pr6v-o-ka'«h4n,  a.  630. 
An  act  or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised ;  an 
ai>peal  to  a  judge. 

PROVOCATIVE,  pro-vo'kl-tfr,  a.  Any 
thing  which  revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed  ap- 
l»etite. 

PROVOCATTVENESS,  pro-Yo**-t?Y-n&, 
k    Quality  of  being  provocative. 

To  PROVOKE,  pro-Yoke',  «.  a.    To  ronse, 

to  excite  by  something  ;  to  anger,  to  incense  ; 

to  cause,  to  promote  ;  \p  challenge ;  to  move, 

to  incite. 
To  PROVOKE,  pro-voke',  e. «.    1V>  appeal, 

a  Ls  tin  ism  ;  to  produce  auger. 

PROVOKES,    pro-To>kur,   a.      One    that 

raises  anyer  ;  cuuse.r,  promoter. 

PROVOKINOLY,  pro-voTclng-le,  ad.  410. 
In  such  a  manner  hs  to  raise  anger. 

PROVOST,  proVvoe  t,  a.     The  chief  of  any 

body,  a%  the  Provost  of  a  collepc. 
PROVOST,  p-o-vo',  a.      Corrupted  from 

the   Fre  ch  Prevat.    The  executioner  of  an 

armv. 

P.  OVOSHSHIP,  pr6v'vQ8t^h?p,  a.     The 

otficr  of  a  nmvott. 

PROW,  prod,  or  pro,  a.     The  head  or  fore- 

p»rt  of  a  «.hip. 

tT  Mr.  Klpt.tnston,  Dr.  Kenrick.  Mr  Smith,  Mr. 
•»etr>,  a«d  Buchanan,  are  fur  the  fli*t  pronunciation 
ut  tbla  word;  and  Mr.  Seiideti,  Mr.  Narr«,  Mr. 
**e*t,  W.  Johaston,  and  Bat  city,  for  the  second. 
Whoa  aathordies  are  so  nicely   balanced,   analogy 
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llpVs  Pa»tnral»,  edit.  174a.    Xon>on  and  Draper. 
"  I  ooly,  with  the  proling  wolf,  constraint 
"All  night  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  is  palnM, 
**  And  I  with  love.    His  hunger  he  rosy  tame; 
<*  Bat  who  can  qucaoli,  *J  cruel  Love !   thy  flame  t" 
The  authorities  fur  the  first  pronnnciation  are  Mr. 
KHertdao,  J>tr,  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,    Buchanan,  and  Wf 
John*lon;  aid  for  the  second,  Dr.Ktnrtck,  Mr.Varrs, 
and  Mr.  "eiry:   and  analogy  mutt  decide  a*  ia  the 
two  fotegning  wurds.— •**«  Principles,  No.  9*3. 

PROWLER,  pr©&l'ur,  a.    One  that  roves 

about  for  prey. 

PROXIMATE,  proks'e-rnit,  a.  01.  Next 
in  the  series  of  ratiocination,  near  and  imme- 
diate. 

PROXIMATELY,  proVe-mlt-le,  tui.  Im- 
mediately,  without  intervention. 

PROXIME,  pr^kaim,  a.  140.  Next,  im- 
mediate. 

PROXIMITY,  prflka-Im'e-ti,  a.    Nearoeae. 

PROXY,  prdks'e,  *.  The  agency  of  an- 
other ;  the  substitution  of  another,  the  agen- 
cy of  a  substitute ;  the  person  substituted  or 
deouted. 

PRUCE,  projs,  a.    Prussian  leath«r. 

PRUDE,  prood,  a.  359.  A  woman  over- 
nice  aud  scrupulous,  and  with  false  affectation 
of  virtue. 

PRUDENCE,  proo'dlnse,  a.  339,    Wisdom 

applied  to  practice. 
PRUDENT,  proo'dint,  a.  Practically  wise ; 

fofrsreiiu;  by  natural  instinct. 

PRUDENTIAL,  pr4o-d!n  ahal,  a.    Eligible 

on  principles  of  prurience. 

PRUDENTIALS,  ptoo-din'ahalz, a.  Max- 
ims  of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom. 

PRUDENTIALITY,  proo-deVi-shi-aT&te; 
s      Eligibility  on  principle*  of  prudence. 

PRUDENTIALLY,  proo-denahaU-e,  ad. 
According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

PRUDENTLY,  proo'deot-le,  ad.  Discreet- 
ly, judiciously. 

PRUDERY,  prood'Jr-e,  a.  Overmuch 
nicety  in  conduct. 

PRUDISH,     {troidlah,     a.        Affectedly 

grave. 

To  PRUNE,  prion,  «.  «.  S39.    To  lop,  to 

divest  trees  of  their  superfluities ;   to  clear 

frmn  excrescences. 
To  PRUNE,  prWn,  t>.  a.      To  dresa,  to 

prink      A  ludicrous  word. 
PRUNE,  proon,a.  176.     A  dried  plum. 
PRUNE LLO,  proo-nel'lo,  a.      A  kind  of 

stuff  of  which  clergymen's  gowns  are 

a  kind  of  plum. 
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PRUNER, 

trees.  ..,•*.» 

PRUNIPEROUS,  prtt-n?ftfr-&s,  a.  Plam- 

bearing. 
PRUN INGHOOK,  prooning-hooJr., 
PRUNINGKNIFE,  prtonlng-nlfe, 

A  hook  or  knife  used  »»  lopping  trees. 
PRURIENCE,  profrrt-eW      )  «.  An  itch- 
PRURIENCY,  pr6&'rc-£n-s|,    *     ing  of  a 

great,  desire  or  appetite  to  any  tUii«g. 

PRURIENT,  pro&'rMnt, «.    Itching. 
PRURIGlNOUS,pro6-rid'jn>&s,a.    Tend. 

ing  to  an  iicli. 
To  PRY,  prl.  v.  a.    To  peep  narrowly. 

PSALM,  aim,   *.  78,  409,  412.     A  holy 

PSALMIST,  sll'mlst,  s.  78, 403.    Writer  of 

holy  tones. 
PSALMODY,  sal'mo-de,  i.  403.    The  act 

or  practice  of  singing  holy  songs. 
PSALMOGRAPHY,  saUmog^ra^t.ftlS. 

The.  act  o£  writing  psalms. 
PSALTER,  sawl't&r,  $.  412.    The  volume 

of  Psalms,  a  psalm- book. 

PSALTERY,  sawl'tfcr4,  *.  412.  A  kind  of 
bar  p. beaten  with  sticks, 

PSEUDO,  su'do,  $.  412.  A  prefix,  which, 
being  put  before  words,  signifies  false  or 
counterfeit,  as,  Pseudo-apostle,  a  counterfeit 
apostle.  A ;     %    , 

P8EUDCrGitAPHY,  su-dflg'ra-fe, s.  False 
writing. 

"    ty  For  tbe  propriety  of  suppressing  the  y  la  these 

words,  see  Pneumalicks. 

PSEUDOIX)GY,  sa-doTo-je,  s .  518.  False- 
hood of  speech. 

PSHAW,  shaw,  interject.  412.  An  expres- 
sion of  contempt.  .  .* 

PSYCHOLOGY,  sl-koTo-je,  t.  51S.  The 
doctrine  of  the  soul  or  mind. 

PSYCHOMACHY,  sl-kom'a-ke,  «.  518.  A 
conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

PSYCHOMANCY,  sVko-nntn-se,  #.  619. 
Divination  by  consulting  the  souls  of  the 
Head 

PTISAN,  tlz-zan',  «.  412.  A  medical 
drink  made  of  barley  decocted  with  raisins 
and  liquorice. 

PTYALISM,  tl'a-lkm,  s.  An  effusion  of 
spittle,  a  salivation. 

PTYLOSIS,  d-lo'ilf,  «.  50$,  520.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes.  . 

PTY  SMAGOGUE,  t^ma-go*,  #.  519.  A 
medicine  to  provoke  spitting. 

PUBERTY,  pfrbeVt*,  f.  The  time  of  life 
in  which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

PUBESCENCE,  ptVbeVslnse,  s.  510.  The 
state  of  arriving  at  puberty. 

PUBESCENT,  pu-beVsent,  a.  Arriving  At 
puberty. 

PUBLICAN,  pfible-kan,  s.  88.  In  Scrip- 
ture language,  a  toll-ualberer ;  in  common 
language,  a  man  thai  keeps  a  house  of  general 
enUriftinmenL 

PUBLICATION,  pub-le  k&'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  publishing  the  act  of  notifying  to  the 
world ;  edition,  tl»e  act  of  giving  a  book  to 
lite  pubtick. 
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PUBLICS*  pubalk,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation:  open,  notorious,  generally 
known ;  general,  done  by  many  ;  regarding 
not  private  interest,  but  the  good  of  the  com* 
muiiity  ;  open  for  general  entertainment. 

PUB  LICK,  pubtfk,  e.  The  general  body 
of  mankind,  of  of  a  state  «.r  nation ;  open 
view,  general  notice. 

PUBLICKLY,  p&blik-le,  ad.  In  the  name 
t*f  the  community  ;  openly ,  without  con- 
cealment. . 

PUBLICKNESS,  publfk-nls,  a.  State  ot 
belonging  to  the  community  ;  o|>enucss,  state 
of  being  generally  known  or  puhlick. 

PU  BLICKSPIRITED,  pnb-lik-splr'Jt^d,  a. 
Having  regard  to  the  general  advantage  above 
private  good. 

To  PUBLISH,  publish,  v.  «.  To  dis- 
cover to  mankind,  to  make  generally  and 
openly  known ;  to  put  forth  a  Book  into  the 
w«.rldf.  „      %      , 

PUBU8HER,  publlsh-or,  *.  One  who 
makes  pontic*  or  generally  known  ;  one  who 
puts  out  a  book  into  the  world. 

PUCELAGE,  pu'sii-adje;  s.  90.  A. state 
of  virginity. 

PUCK,  puk,  s.  Some  sprite  among  the 
fairies,  common  in  romances. 

PUCKBALL,  puk'ball,  *.  A  kind  of  mush- 
room  full  of  dust. 

To  PUC&ER,  puklcur,  e.  «.  98.  To  ga- 
ther into  wrinkles,  to  contract  into  folds  or 
plications.. 

PUDDER,  pfid'dur,  s.  98.  A  tumult,  a 
turbulent  and  irregular  bustle.    •*"■' 

To  PUDDER,  pod'dur,  r.  n.  To  make  a 
tumuli,  to  makt  a  bustie. 

To  PUDDER,  pAd'dur,  c. «.  To  perplex, 
to  disturb.  •    %       . 

PUDDING,  pnd  ding,  s.  174,  410.  «A  Mod 
of  food  very  variously  compounded,  but  ge- 
nerally made  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs;. the 
gut  of  an  animal ;  a  -bowel  stuftVd  with  cer- 
tain mixtures  of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

PUDDINGPIE,  pud'drog-pK  #.  A  pud- 
ding with  meat  baked  in  it. 

PUDDINGTIME,  pud'diog-time,  ».  The 
time  of  dinner ;  the  time  at  which  podding, 
anciently  the  first  dish,  is  net  upon  the  table; 
nick  of  time,  critical  minute. 

PUDDLE,  pSti'dl,  s.  405.  A  small  muddy 
lake,  a  dirty  plnsit. 

To  PUDDLE,  nud'dl,  r.  a.  To  maddy,  to 
pollute  with  qvt,  to  mix  dirt  and  water. 

PUDDLY,  pfld'dl-e,  a.  Muddy,  dirty, 
miry. 

PUDENCY,  pa'dfa-ae, «.  Modesly,  sharae- 
facedness. 

PUDICITY,  pu-dis'se-t*,  *.  Modesty,  chat- 

PUEFELLOW,  pu'f&'lo,  #.   A  partner.    A 

cant  word. 
PUERILE,  pu'e-rfl,  n.  145.     Childish,  boy- 

PUERILITY,  p6-e-ril'e-te,  s.  Childishness, 
boyishness.  ( 

PUET,  puit,  «.  99.  A  kind  of  water- 
fowl. 

PUFF,  pfif,  «.  A  quick  blast  with  fh« 
moutli  ;   a  small  blast  of  wind ,   a  fungus ; 

* 
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puk  vim 

KT559.  Fite7S,(ir  77,  fill  81,  fit  81— mlW,  mStW— phie  105,  pin  107— »4  102,  mirk  tM, 

PURER,  pn/k&r,  $.  fe.    BTcttfdne  eattsisfc 

a  vurnit.  .    . 

PULCHRITUDE,  pfirkre-tide,  t.    Bea*- 

ty„  grac**,  handsomeness. 
To  PULE,  pule,  r.  *.     To  cry  like  »  chick- 

err;  to  whine,  tu  cry. 

PUUCK,  pi/Ilk,  9.    An  herb. 

PULICOSE,  pn-le-kW,  a.  427.  Abound- 
ing whh  Heat,— See  Appendix* 

To  PULL,  pftl,  r.  a.  173.  To  daw  forci- 
bly ;  to  pluck,  to  gather  ;  to  tear,  to  rend.— 
To  puti  down,  to  subvert,  to  dernohnb,  to  dc- 
gtade. — To  Pull  up,  to  e&tirpate»  to  eradicate. 

PULL,  pftl,  *.    The  act  oftpnlling,  pine*. 

PULLER,  puHur,  #s  M. .  Ope  that  pott* 

PULLET,  pil'llt, ».  174.    A  young  heft. 

PULLEY,  pine,  «.  174.  A  email  *hee* 
turning  ou  a  pivot,  wiUi  a  furrow  on  its  uU  table, 
in  which  a  tope  runs. 

To  PULLULATE,  pfalA4}te,  v.  a.  177.  To 
germinate,  tu  bud. 

PULMONARY,  fjQl'aslalr**,  a.  177.  Be- 
longing to  the  lungs. 

PUIfMONICK,  pftl-m&folk,  a.  M9.    Be- 

hnrgtirg  to  die'  lung*. 
PULP,  pulp,  #.    Any  toft  meat;   the  soft 

part  of  fruit. 

ty  AH  oar  enlieeplst*,  except  Mr.  E»pbro#**ii, 
give  the  s> In  this  wora  tea  aaaae  sound  as  iu  dmV,  ami 
not  ss  in  puii,  as  be  has  done. 

PULPIT,  pnTpIt,  a.  174,     A  place  raises! 

on  high,  where  a  speaker  stands ;  the  lumber 
desk  in  the  chorcht  where  the  sermon  ia  fwo- 
nounced. 

t?  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  flares,  Dr.Kew- 
rick,  and  w,  Johnston,  pronounce  the  if  in  this  word 
as  I  have  done.  Mr.  Parry  eloaa  gives  k  the  suoml  of 
u\ndtUL 

PVLPOU8,pilp4a.  a.  Soft. 
PULPOUSNESS,  pnrp'&s-nes,*  The  rjtrati. 

ty  of  being  pu)  pout. 
PULPY,  pfilr/e, «.    Soft,  pttppy. 

PULSATION,  p&l-ea  ahfin,  *..    The  %tt  of 

heating  or  rooviiig  with  quick  strokes  agaftsst 
any  thing  opposing. 
PULSE,  pulse,  *.  The  motion  of  any  artery 
as  the  blood  is  drrveii  through  h  by  the  titavt, 
and  at  it  is  perceived  by  the  touch ;  ^dila- 
tion, vibration  — To  feel  qne's  Pulse,  t<»  if? j>r 
know  one's  niiuft  artfully  ;  leguminous  pinole, 

PULSION,  pul'ehSn,  e.  the  act  of  driv- 
ing or  of  forcing  toward,  in  opposition  Vat 
suction. 

PULVERABLE,  puIVei-4-bJ,  a,  Poasibfe 
to  be  reduced  to  dust. 

PULVERIZATION,  pul-ve*r-e-«A'ihan,  a. 
The  act  of  powdering,  reduction  to  dost  -of 
powder. 

To  PULVERISE,  p&l'V<r-ke,  «v «.  To  re. 
dooe  to  powder,  to  reduce  to  dust. 

PULVERULENCE,  tril-veVkleW,  a. 
Dustiness,  abundauce  of  dust. 

PULVIL,pQl'vtl,  s.    Sweet  sceoU. 

To  PULVIL,  pul'vil,  t.  a.  To  sprinkle  with 
perfumes  in  powder. 

PUMICE,  pu'rals,  or  pWmis,  8.  A  ilag 
or  cinder  of  some' fossil. 

tft  Tela  word  oncbt  to  be  pronounced  yvWWif.  t« 
nothing  it  our  language  wore  reftilar  tha«t  in  pruevev. 
in*  rbt*  m  one n  »ii«w  the  »« mil  is  on  it,  and  foitoweH 
I  by  4  *u»«te  coniouaiiii    antl  tbeicl'ure  Mi.  dbccldu* 


any  thing  light  arid  porous,  as,  Puff  paste 
something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair. 

To  PUFF,  puf,  r.  a.     To  swell  the  cheeks  t 

with  wind ;  to  blow  with  a  quick  blast ;  to 
•  biow  with   scornfulness  ;    to   breathe   thick 

and  hard  ;  to  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tumour,; 

or  tumultuous  agitation;   to  swell  with  the 

wind. 
To  PUFF,  puf, .«.  a.     To  swell  as  with 

wind  i  to  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind  ; 

to  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scornfully  ;  to 

swell  or  blow  up  with  praise;   to  swell  or 

elate  with  pride. 
PUFFER,  puf  fur,  «.  96.    One  that  paffis. 

PUFFIN,  puffin,  «.  A  water-fowl;  a 
kind  ef  Ash ;  a  kind  of  fungus  fined  with  dust. 

PUFFIN GLY,  pofflng-le,  #eV  410.  Tu- 
midly-, with  swell ;  with  shortness  of  breath. 

PUFFY, puffe,  a.  18S.  Windy,  flatulent; 
.  tumid,  turgid. 

PUG,  pflg, ».  A  kind  name  of  a  monkey, 
or  any  thing  tenderly  loved. 

PUGH,  p6oh9  interject.  A  word  of  con- 
tempt. 

PUGNACIOUS,  p&g-Ba'shas;  a.  397 .  In- 
clinable to  fight,  quarrelsome,  fighting. 

PUGNACITY,  pog>nas'se-te,  s.  Quarrel- 
someness, Inch  nai  ion  to  figh  t. 

PUISNE,  po/ne,  a.  458.  Young;,  younger, 
Uter  in  time ;  petty,  inconsiderable,  sraa.l. 

PUISSANCE,  pufs-slnse,  or  pA-fcsdnse,  #. 
Power,  strcugUi,  force. 

KThe  bvsf  way  to  judge  ef  the  projionctatioa  of 
ml  ibe  fbl lowing  word  *|tl  be  to  sbuw  tbe  asv 
thorhles  for  escb  ;  and  as  the  negsilve  of  tb{t*  words, 
tmpuissamct.  Is  governed  by  Its  positive,  it  may  not 
sw  improper  to  Join  It  to  tbe  list. 
PuiSsance.      Vr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrlek,  Dr.  A«h, 

Mr.  Scuit,  W.  Joheston,  Ferry,  Pen- 
>  nh»f,  Barclay,  Balleyt  Bschauan, 

and  Batiek. 
PtfUsmnre,  Mr.  Sbvridsn. 
PnU'smnt.        Vr,  Jobnsoo,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Dr.  Ash, 

Mr.  Scolt,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan, 

W.  JohoMnn,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Fen- 

nlnf ,  and  Entkk. 
PtSisscnt.         Mr.  Sheridan. 
lAjnUfsamc*.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  Bal- 

lev,aod  Kenning. 
Jmptflsience.  Mr.  Slieridaa. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  flit  authorities 
t*v  the  penultimate  accent  <mi  Iheaa  words,  and  this 
.iwtaewliae  to  alter  my  foriner  aoeentaatlon  on  the 
Crfct  »y liable ;  bat  matarvr  consideration  has  coaviaced 
sne  that  this  Is  moat  conformable  to  the  best  as  well 
as  the  must  ancient  usage  That  donbic  consonants 
in  tbe  middle  do  not  always  attract  the  accent,  see 
Principles,  No.  60S,  a. 

Ibis  word.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  seems  to  have  been 
pronounced  with  only  two  syllables.  "  It  was  njada* 
nttbly  so,"  says  Mr.  Masoo,  "In  ShakeapeareStid 
subsequent  writers:   but,  If  Johnson  had  takeiribe 

talus  of  looking  into  Spencer's  Fairy.  Queen,  he  mifhi 
ave  found,  v«ry  near  the  beginning  of  the  ira  canto, 
•that  the  word  was  a  trisyllable : 

**  And  ever  a*'  be  rode  bis  hea  t  did  ear  lie 
''  Tit  prove  bis  jmtoramce  iu  battle  tt«ve 
«'  Uponbtafoe1" 

PUISSANT,  pa-is'slat,  or  p&ls-sant,  a. 
Powerful,  strong,  torctble. 

PUISSANTLY,  pu-is'slnt-le,  ad.  Power, 
fully,  forcibly. 

PUKE,  puke, a,    A  romit 

To  PUiiE,  pake,  r.  a.    To  vomit. 
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Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  wh*  rive  it  rids  soiiti'l, 
a*aai  r*t%  to  be  followed  Mm*  M«.  Etphtorto*,  i>r. 
Keartek,  w.  Johnston,  Ferry,  and  Kurick,  who  adopt 
the  abort  s*. — See  Lvculent. 

PUMMEL,  pfim'jnll,  a.  90.— See  Pommel^ 

PUMP,  pomp,,**    An  engine  by  which  wa- 
ter i$  drawn  up  from  wells, — its  operation  i»{ 
performed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  a  shoe ; 
with  a  Udn  sole  and  a  low  heel. 

To  BUMP,  pimp, «.  n.     To  work  a  pump, 
to  throw  out  water  by  a  pumps 

To  PUMP,  pomp,  e.  a.    To  raise  or  throw 
out  by  means  of  a  pump  ;  to  examine  artfully  ! 
or  by  air  interrogatories. 

PUMPER,  pfimp'fir,  a.  96.     The  person  or 

the  Instrument  that  pumps. 
PUMPION,  pamp'yon,  #.  lift.    A  plant 
PUN,  pun,  a.     An  equivocation,  a  quibble, 
an  expression  where  a  word  lias  at  oiiee  differ* 
.  eat  meanings. 

To  PUN,  pin,  r.  a.    To  quibble,  to  oae  the 

jaae  word  at  once  in  different  senses. 
To  PUNCH,  pansa,  e.  a.  To  bore  or  per- 
.  titrate  by  e/mnjr  a  aberp  mtjrvmcnt. 
PUNCH,  pfineb.  a.  A  pointed  hwlrraneat, 
.  wbicb«  driven,  py  a  blow*  perforate*  Indies ; 
a  Hquor  made  by  mixing  spirit  witb  water, 
sua**,  and  the  itrjee  of  Jeaions  or  oranges ;  Urn 
rlequii 


buffoon  or  harlequin  of  the  puppet-snow  ;  in 
contempt  or  ridicule,  a  sliort  fat  follow* 
PUNCHEON,  piWsh'un,  a.  869.  An  instru- 
ment driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impres- 
sion ;  a  measure  of  liquids. 

PUNCHER,  punak'&r,  $.  98.  An  instru- 
ment that  makes  an  impression  or  hole. 

PUNCTILIO,  punk-riM,  a.  1  tt.  A  small 
nrceiy  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of  exact  m-«. 

PUNCTILIOUS,  p&ak-th'yia,  a.  Nice, 
exact,  punctual  to  superstition. 

PUNCTILIOUSNESS,  pfak-tfi'yfa-nea,  #. 
Nieety,  exactness  of  behaviour. 

PUNCTO,  pungkto,  a.  409.  Niee  point  of 
cetero<my  ;  the  point  in  fencing. 

PUNCTUAL,  pfinga'tahJ4l,  a.  461.  Com- 
prised in*  iwurtt,  consisting  in-a  |*uit,t  ;  exact, 
v.     nice,  punctUiouH. 

1?UNCTUAUTV,  paagk-tshUl'c-te,  a. 
$icety,  scrupulous  exnetuess. 

PUNCTUALLYvp6nffk'i3h44l4,nd.  Nice- 
ly, exactly,  sctooalouslr. 

FWCTOALNRSS,  pungk#tsha.a'l-n&,  a. 

fhfatftnes*)  tiicetv. 
PUNCTVATlONy  wongk-tsriu.a^Aan,    a. 

The  act  or  method  or  pointing. 

PtJNCTt*REt  pungktshure,  a.  461.  A  bole 
roa^e  with  a  very  abarp  point- 

T*  PUNCTULATE,  pungk'tahsWlafte,  «.  a. 
To  mark  with  small  snots. 

FUNdENCY,  p^njenV,  a.  Power  of 
pricking;    brat  on    the  tongue,  acridnesa; 

towei  to  pierce  the  mind ;  acrmioniousrrm, 
eeimess. 

PUNGENT,  ptmjeot,  a.  Pricking,  aharp 
ou  the  tongue,  uccid  ;  piercing,  sharp,  acrimo- 
nious, biting. 

PUNlCrOUS,  po-nW&a,  a.  OT.    Purple. 

PVNIHEdS,     pa'nenea,    a.      Pettineee, 

•roallness. 
To  PUNISH,  p6i>a?ab9  e.  a.  176.     To  cbae- 
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tise,  to  afflict  with  penalties ;  to  revenge  a 
fault  with  pain  or  death. 
PUNISHABLR,  pon'akh-fcbl,  a:    Worthy 
qi*  punishment,  capable  of  punishment. 

PUNISH  A  BLENESS,  paa'niah-l-bl-nea,  a. 
The  quality  of  deserving  or  Admitting  pu- 
nishment. 

PUNISHER,  pun'ufoh-ur,  s.  98.  (hie  who 
inflicts  pain  fur  a  crime. 

PUNISHMENT,  poa'niah-mint,  a.  Any 
infliction  imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

PUNITION,  pa-nish'ua,  a.    Punishment. 

PUNITIVE,  p6'ne-tiv,  a.  Awarding  or  in- 
flicting punishment. 

PUNITORY,  pA'ne-t&r-e,  a.  512.  PaniaV 
ing,  tending  to  punishment. 

PUNK,  pungk,  9.  A  whore,  a  coaunonj 
prostitnte. 

PUNSTER,  pfin'stur,  a.  A  qoibMer,  a  low 
wit  who  endeavours  at  reputation  by  a  double 
meaning 

PUNY,  ptae,  a.  Yoang;  inferior,  petty* 
of  an  und-  r  rate. 

PUNY,  pa'n£t «.  A  yoang,  inexperienced, 
unseasoned  wretch. 

To  PUR  pip,  ».  a.  To  bring  fortli  whelp*, 
used  of  a  bitch  bringing  young. 

PUPIL,  p&'pll,  a.    The  apple  of  the  eye  ; 
a  scholar,  otie  under  the  care  of  *  tutor  ;  a 
ward,  one  under  tlie  care  of  his  guardian. 
,  PUPILAGE,  pu'ph-Mje,  a.  90.     State  of 
being  a  scholar ;  wn/ddiip,  tninoritv. 

PUPILLARY,  ptYpitfi-t,  a.  612.  Per. 
toil  ring  to  a  pupil  o.  ward. 

tt  For  ttie  accent  of  thi»  w«nt,  see  PajJtUrif. 

Dr.  Jnlmsoo  has  sp«ile*l  this  worrt  wklv  ott«  I,  as  If 
derived  f>om  oar  own  word  jEtrj'iJ,  and  not  from  the 
Latin  pvfiUarls. 

PUPPET,  pup4t,  a.  99.  A  small  image 
moved  by  men  in  a  mock  drama ;  a  word  of 
contempt.  » 

&  This  word  was  formerly  often  pronounced  as  la 

written  fCJffU ;  bat  thh  prouuncUdon  U  now  conftacd) 

to  the  lowevt  vulsjar. 

PUPPETMAN,  pup'pit-man,  a.  Maatet 
of  a  puppet-show. 

PUPP£TSHOw%pop/p?t-abA,a,  A  mock 
drama  performed  by  wooden  images  amoved 
by  wire. 

PUPPY,  pup'pe,  a.  A  whelp,  progeny  of 
a  bitch  ;  a  nasae  of  contempt  to  an  imperti- 
nent fellow. 

To  PUPPY,  pup'pe,  e.  a.  To  bring  whelp*. 

PURBLIND,  pui 'blind,  a.  Near-eigJtted* 
Corrupted  from  Poi (blind. 

PURBLINDNESS,  partltad-aes,  a.  Short- 
ness of  sigbt. 

PURCHASABLE,  portaaaa-4-bl,  a.  That 
may  be*  purchased  or  bought. 

To  PURCHASE,  por'tohaa,  r.  a.     To  bay 
lor  a  price ;  to  obtain  at  any  expense,  at  of - 
labour  or  danger  ;  to  exoiate  or  recompense 
by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

PURCHASE,  pfrubfe,  a.  Any  tMag. 
bought  or  obtained  for  a  price ;  any  thing  ©T 
whichpossession  is  tnken. 

PURCHASER,  por'Ubaa-&r,  a.  Almyer, 
one  that  gains  any  thing  for  a  price. 

PURE,  pore,  a.     Not  anllied;  clear;  on- 
mii.gled ;    not  connected-  witb  auy  thing  ex-  t 
trimick  ;  free ;  free  (torn  guilt,  gutttieM,  io 
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nocent ;  not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of 
•  speech ;  mere,  us,  a  Pure  villain ;  chute, 
modest. 

PURELY,  pfWle,  ad.  In  a  pare  manner, 
not  with  mixture  ;  innocently,  without  guilt ; 
roerrlv. 

PURENESS,  pure'nis,  s.  Clearness,  free- 
dom from  extraneous  or  foul  admixtures ;  sim- 
plicity ;  innocence ;  freedom  from  vicious 
mode*  «>f  speech. 

PURFILE,  pfir'tll,  t.  140.  A  sort  of  an- 
cient trimming  for  women's  frowns. 

To  PURPLE,  port!,  r.  a.  405.  To  decorate 
with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border. 

PURFLE,  pfir'fl,         )*.    A  border  of  em- 
1'URFLEW,  pur/flu,    S     broidery. 
PURG  ATIO N ,  pur-ga'sh&n,  «.     The  act  of 
,    cieaiisiO|t  or  nitrifying  from  vitioui  mixtures ; 
the  act  of  demising  the  body  by  downward 
evacuation  ;  the  act  of  clearing  from  imputa- 
tion of  guilt. 
PURGATIVE,  puVgi-tlv,  a.  157.    Cathar- 
tic*,  having  the  power  to  cause  evacuations 

*  downward*. 

PURGATORY,  pui'g£-tui4,  a.  812, 557.  A 
phice  of  purgation  from  smaller  sins  after  death. 

To  PURGE,  pfirdje,  v.  a.„  To  cleanse,  to 
clear  ;  to  clear  from  impurities  ;  to  clear  from 
guilt;    to  clear  from  imputation  of  guilt;    to 

*  sweep  or  pot  away  impuriues;  to  evacuate 
•he  body  by  stool ;  to  clarify,  to  defecate.     " 

f  o  PURGE,  pordje,  e.  a.  To  have  frequent 

stool*.* 
PURGE*  pordje,  s.   A  cathartic*  medicine, 

a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool, 
PURGER,  pftrQar,  *.  08.    One  who  clears 

away  anv  thing  noxious  ;  purge,  oathartjefc. 

PURIFICATION,  pA-re-f^ka'shJn,  #.  The 
act  of  making  pure ;  the  act  of  cleansing  from 
guilt ;  a  rite  performed  by  tl»e  Hebrews  after 
child-bearing. 

PURIFICATIVE,  ptj-rlfie-ki-tlr,        ")  m 

PURIFICATORY,  pa-riffe-k4  tur4,  J  a* 
6li,  557.  Having  power  or  tendency  to  make 
pure.  « 

PURIFIER,  pu're-f  i-fir,  J.  08.  Cleanser, . 
refiner. 

To  PURIFY,  po/re-fl,  v.  a.  188.    To  make 

*  pure  ;  to  free  irom  any  extraneous  admixture  ; 
to  make  clear  ;  to  free  from  guilt  or  corrup- 
tion ;  to  clear  from  barbarisms  or  improprieties. 

T»  PURIFY,  pu're-fi,  e.  a.    To  grow  pure, 

PURITAN,  pu're-taa,  ».  88.  A  nick-name 
riven  formerly  to  the  Dissenters  from  the 
.  Church  of  l&n^mnd, 

PURITANICAL,  pu-re-tan'ne-kal,  a.  Re- 
lattng  tn-Puritacts. 

PURITANISM,  pu're-lan-km,*.  The  no- 
tions of  a  Puritan. 

PURITY,  pa're-te,  a.  Cleanness,  freedom 
irom  foulness  or  dirt :  freedom  (ram  guilt,  in- 
nocence ;  chastity,  freedom  from  cuiitamina- 
ti<n*of  -sexes. 

PURL,  purl,  «.  An-embroidered  and  puck- 
ered burner ;  a  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor, 
in  which  wormwood  and  aroataticks  are  in* 
'  fused.  . 

To  PURL,  purl,  e.  a.  To  murmur,  to  flow 
wfoh  a  iteutle  noise. 

'To  PURL,  purl,  ©.«.     To  decorate  with 
fringe  or  embroidery.    Not  used. 
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PURLIEU,  puVlu,  *.  The  grounds  on,  the 
borders  of  a  forest ;  border,  enclosure.     . 

PURLINS,  puVlins,  i.  In  architecture, 
those  pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across  the  raft- 
ers on  the  inside,  to  keep  them  from  staking 
in  Hie  middle. 

To  PURLOIN,  pur-loV,  v.  a.  To  steal,  to 
take  by  theft. 

PURLOIKER,  pur-loV&r, «.  A  thief,  one 
that  steals  clandestinely. 

PURPLE,  pur/pl,  a.  405.  Red  tinctured 
with  blue ;  in  poetrv,  red. 

To  PURPLE,  por'pl,  c.  a.  To  make  red, 
to  odour  with  purple. 

PURPLES,  p&r'plz,  #.  Spots  of  livid  red, 
which  break  oat  in  malignant  fevers  ;  a  pur- 
ple fevf»r. 

PURPLISH,p6r'pl-feh, a,  Somewhat  purple. 

PURPORT,  pur'port,  «.  Design,  tendency 
of  a  writing  or  discourse. ' 

To  PURPORT,  pur'port,  v.  a.  To  intend, 
to  tend  to  show . 

PURPOSE,  pur'pas, *. 160.  Intention,  de- 
sign, effect,  consequence  ;  instance,  example. 

To  PURPOSE,  pxVpos,  e.  a.  Tcfotead,  to 
design,  to  resolve.  '  •    *  ~ 

PURPOSELY,  pfrpus-le,  a*  By  design, 
by  intention.  '     v 

To  JPURR,  pur,  r.  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat  ox 
leopard  in  pleasure. 

PURSE*  purse,*.    A  small  bag  in  which 

money  is  contained. 
To  PURSE;  pine, «.  a.  To  put  into  a  puna  ; 

to  contract  as  a  purse* 

PURSENET,purse'net,f  A  net  of  which* 
the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 

PURSEPROUD,  pume'proM,  a.  .  Pain* 
up  with  money. 

PURSER,  puVeftr,  $.  08.  The  paymaster  af 
a  ship. 

PURS1NESS,  pir'se-nls,  a.    Shortness  of 

1     breath. 

PUR8LAIN,  purelin,  #.  208.    A  plant,      L 

PURSUABLE,  pur-sM-bl,  a.    What  may 

be  pursued. 
PURSUANCE,  pur-si'anae, «.  prosecution, 

process 

PURSUANT,  pur-soint,  a*  Done  in  can- 
sequence  or  prosecution  of  any  thing* 

To  PURSUE,  pur-su7,  a.  a.  464.     To  ensue,; 
to  follow  in  hostility  ;   to  prosecute  y  to  uai- 
Ute,  to- follow  as  an  example;    to  eadeairoas; 
to  attain. 

To.  PURSUE,  pur.su/,  «.  a.  To  go  on,  to 
proceed.-    ' 

PURSUIvR^pur-su'ur,  i.  98.     One  who  foi- . 
•toss*  \n  hostility. 

PURSUIT,  pursute', ».  The  act  of  follow- . 
ingwHh  hostile  intention;  endeavour  to  at- 
tain ;  prosecution. 

PURSUIVANT,  purW-rant,  s.  840.  A 
state  messenger,  an  attendant  on  tbe  lieralds. 

PURS Y,  pfir'se,  a.    Short-breathed  and  fat.* 

PURTENANCE,  pui/t£n-anse,s^Hie  pluck 

of  an  animal.  * 

To  PURVEY,  pur-va',  e.'  a.  269.  To  provide 

with  conveniences ;  to  procure. 
To  PURVEY,  pur-va',  o.  a.    To  buy  in  pro* 

visiuua. 


PUT  PUT 
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Provi-  perplex,  to  press  hard.— To  Put  to,  to  adsiet 
with.— To  Put  to  death,  to  kill<— -To  Pitt  to- 
gether, to  accumulate  into  one  sum  or  mast.-* 
To  Put  up,  to  pass  uureveiiged  ;  to  expose 
publickly;  to  start;  to  board;  to  hide.— To 
Pot  upon,  to  incite,  to  instigate ;  to  impose, 
to  lay  upon. — To  Put  upon  trial,  to  expose  or 
summon  to  a  solemn  ana  judicial  examination. 
To  PITT,  pttt,  or  put,  v.  a.  To  akoot  or  ger- 
minate ;  to  slerr.— To  Put  forth,  to  leave  a 
port ;  to  germinate,  to  bud,  to  shoot  out.— To 
rut  in,  to  enter  a  haven*— To  Pot  in  for,  so 
claim,  to  stand  candidate  fur. — To  Pat  to,  to 
offer  a  claim.— To  Put  off,  to  leave  land*— To 
Pu(L  over,  to  sail  cross*— T«»  Put  to  sea,  to  set 


PURVEYANCE,   pur-vaaoae,   #. 

sion,  procurement  of  victuals. 
PURVEYOR,  pur-tVur,  s.  166.     One  that 

provides  victuals ;  a  proctfrer,  a  pimp. 

?  URULENCE,  pa'rft-llnse,     7  «.  177.  Ge- 

PURULENCY,  pu'ru-len-ie,  f  aeration 
of  pus  and  matter — Sea  Afucufast . 

PURULENT,  ©n'rA-lint,  a.  Consistins;  of 
pas  or  the  running  of  wounds. 

PUS,  pis,  # .  The  matter  of  a  well-digested 
sore* 

ToPUSH,puak,  a.  a.  173,174.  To  strike 
with  a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  by  impulse  of 
any  thing  ;  to  force,  in*  by  'a  quick  blow,  but 
by  continued  violence ;  to  press  forward  ;  to 
urge,  to  drive ;  to  enforce*  to  drive  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  to  importune,  to  tease* 

To  PUSH,  pish,  e.  a.  To  make  a  throat ; 
■  to  make  an  effort ;  to  make  an  attack. 

PUSH,  push, a.  Thrust,  the  act  of  striking 
with  a  pointed  instrument  *,  an  impulse,  force 
impressed  ;  assault,  attack  ;  a  fore i tie  strug- 
gle, a  strong  etfort ;  exigence,  trial ;  a  sudden 
emergence  ;  pimple,  a  wheal,  in  this  sense  not 
.used. 

PUSHER,  pfish'ur,  s.  98.  He  who  pushes 
*  forward. 

PUSHING,  poshing,  a.  410.    Enterprising, 

'  vigorous. 

PUSHPIN,  push'pin,  i.  A  child's  play,  In 
which  pins  are  pushed  alternately. 

PUSILLANIMITY,  pu-sil-lan-lm'me-te,  s. 
Cowardice. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  pu-sMn'nc-mut,  a. 
Mean-spirited,  narrow-minded,  cowardly. 

FU6ILLAN1MOUSNESS,      pA-ill-anYic- 

.  m&a-nes,  «.    Meanness  of  spirit 
PUSS,  pis,  #.  ITS,  174.    The  fondling  name 

of  a  cat ;  the  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare. 
PUSTULE,  pustshule,  a.  463.     A  small 

swelling,  a  pimple,  an  efflorescence. 

PUSTULOUS,  peWtshA-lus,  a.  Full  of 
pustules,  pimply. 

To  PUT,  pttt,  p.  a.  17S,  174.  To  lay  or  re- 
posit  in  any  place  ;  to  place  in  any  situation ; 
tit  give  op ;  to  posh  into  action ;  to  use  any 
action  by  which  the  place  or  state  of  any 
thing  it  changed  ;   to  cause,  to  produce  ;   to 

'  add ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning  *,  to  reduce  to 
any  state ;  to  oblige,  to  urge ;  to  propose,  to 
stale ;  to  bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or  tem- 
per ;  to  offer,  to  advance  ;  to  unite,  to  place 
a»  an  iug  iediont^-To  Put  bv,  to  turn  off,  to 
divert,  to  thrust  aside. — To  Pat  down,  to  baf- 

'  fle,  to  repress,  to  crush ;  to  degrade ;  to  bring 
juto  disuse;  to  confute. — To  Put  forth,  to 
propose,  to  extend,  to  emit  as  a  sproutiug 
plant  i  to  exert. — To  Put  in,  to  interpose*— 
To  Put  in  practice,  to  use,  to  exercise.— -To 
Put  off,  to  divest,  to  lay  aside ;   to  defeat  or 

.  delay  with  some  artifice  or  excuse  :  to  delay, 
to  defer,  to  procrastinate ;  to  pass  fallaciously  : 
Co  discard  ;  to  recommend,  to  vend  or  obtrude. 

.  —To  Put  on  or  upon,  to  impute,  to  charge :  to 
invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering ;  to  for- 
ward, to  promote,  to  incite ;  to  impose,  to  in- 
flict ;  to  aasniue,  to  take.— To  Put  over,  to  re- 
fer.—To  Put  out,  to  place  at  usury  ;  to  extin- 
guish ;  to  emit,  ns  a  plant ;  to  extend,  to 
protrude  j  to  ex  pej,  to  drive  from ;  to  make 
puMick  :  to  disconcert.— -To  Put  to,  to  kill  by, 
to  punish  by.— To  Put  to 'it,  to  distrtss,  to 
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sail,,  to  begin  the  course. — To  Put  up,  to  offer 
one's  self  a  candidate;  to  advance  to.  to 
bring  one's  self  forward.—- To  Put  up  with,  to 
suffer  without  resentment. 

fy  Hie  common  pn»naaciatioa  of  the  eaphal  la  law 
Srst  MMiud  given  to  thit  word  ;  bat  to  Ireland,  and  the 
diAVreat  counties  of  KngLiod,  it  i»  generally  pto- 
noaaeed  refvtart>  so  as  t»  rhyme  witii  awf ,  nut,  Are. 
W.  Jobnsion  has  adopted  this  aonOd,  and  Mr.  Perry 
gives  it  both  ways,  but  seem*  to  prefer  the  re^aijr 
sound.  Mr.  Narei  is  decidedly  la  favour  vt  litis 
stand  ;  aad  as  this  word,  wbt-a  a  noan,  U  always  an 
pionoatteed,  U  seems  a  n*e«Heta  deoartare  from*  rale. 
4nd  embarrassing  Ibe  language.,  to  have  the  same  word 
differently  prunoniteed.  This  b  an  i»coove*U»tot  l*  . 
which,  perhaps,  all  Unpiajgea  are  subject;  but  at 
ought  to  all  languages  to  he  avuidod  as  mnch  as  pos- 
alule.-***  Bowl. 

Mr  Klierbina,  Mr.  Elphhmnn,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kca- 
rick.  aad  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  toe  am  soand. 

PUT,  put,  «.  175.     A  rostick,  a  clown;  a 

pome  at  cards. 
PUT  AGE,  pa  tfdje,  s.  90.    In  law,  proetitav 

tion  on  the  woman's  part. 
PUTANISM,  •  pfcta-njzm,  a.     The  manaer 

of  living  or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
PUTATIVE,  p£ta-tlt,  a.  167.    Supposed, 

reputed. 
PUTID,  pu'tid,  a.  Mean,  low,  worthless. 

PUTIDNESS,  pu'tld-nee,  s.  Meanneas, 
vileness. 

PUTLOG,  putlog,  «.  Putlogs  are  piece* 
of  timber  or  short  poles,  about  seven  feet  long, 
to  bear  the  boards  they  stand  on  to  work,  and) 
to  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon. 

PUTREDINOUS,  pivtred'e-nas,  a.  Stink- 
in*,  rotten. 

PUTREFACTION,  pu-tre-fak'thuu, #.  The) 
state  of  gT'WMttr,  rotten  t  the  act  of  mauiug 
rotten. 

PUTREF ACTIVE,  pu-tre-fak'tlr,  a.  Mak- 
ing rotten 

To  PUTREFY,  pfrtre-tl,  t».  a.  183.  To  make 
rotten,  to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 

To  PUTREFY,  putre-fl.v.  a.    To  rot. 

PUTRESCENCE,  p^treVeenae,  a.  510.  The 
state  i<f  rotting. 

PUTRESCENT,  pu-veVseat,  a.  Growing 
rotten. 

PUTRID,  putrid,  a.    Rotten,  corrupt. 

PUTR1DNESS,  pu'trid-oes,  a.  Rottenaeaa. 

PUTTER,  put'tur, *.  96.  One  who  pole*— 
Putter  on,  inciter,  instigator.     See  Past. 

PUTTINGSTONE,  pot'tfng-etone,  a.  la 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  too 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  coil  Putting* 
stones,  for  trials  of  strength. 

PUTroCK,pul'tuk,i.  166.  Abuazard. 

PUTTY,  put'te,  a.    A  kind  of  powder  to 
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PYX  QUA 

tJ  GW,  Fate  T3»  far  77,  fall  S3,  fat  81— me  03,  met  05 —pine  1 05,piu  107—  no  162,, more  164, 

which  glass  is  ground  ;  a  kind  of  cement  used 
by  glaziera. 

To  PUZZLE,  pftzVl,  r.  a.  405.  To  perplex, 
(o  confound,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 

To  PUZZLE,  puz'zl,  r.  n.  To  be  bewildered 
in  one's  own  notions,  to  be  awkward. 

PUZZLE,  puz'zl,  «.  Embarrassment,  per- 
plexity* 

PUZZLER,  piz'zl-uj,  i .  98.  He  who  puz- 
zles. 

PYGARG,  pl'garg,  $.    A  bird. 

PYGMEAN,  pig-me'an,  a.     Belonging  tn  a 
pygmy. 
fy  This  word  has  the  aeont  on  the  penoltimatt  f. »r 

th«  same  reason  as  Epicurean.     It  Isdrrivt-d  tn.in 

Pfzmei,  Pygmies  ;   and  lis  adjective,  If  it  had  «>..*, 

tiiusc  have  had  the  diphthong  iu  it,  which  would  inns- 

aarfly  fx  the  are«ut  on  ihat  S)  II  able.— See  Europium. 

"*fbejr,  let*  than  mnnlteM  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 

**  Throng  nanibei  le*s  like  thai  ppcniettH  race 

" -Beyond' the  Indian  ntuuut.'*-— A/UtOM. 

PYGMY,  p?gW>  *•  A  dwarf,  one  of  a  na- 
tion fabled  to  be  only  three  span*  lii^h,  and  uf- 
terloug  wars  to  ha  vcbeeu  destroyed  i^  crams. 

PYLORUS,    pe-loVfis,   a.    187,  50&\    The 

lower  orifice  of  tin-  stomach. 
PYPOWDER,  pl'p6u-dur,  $ .— See  Piepow- 

PYRAMID,  pVa-mrd,  $.  109,  180.  In  ge- 
ometry, is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  po- 
lygon, *nd  whose  sides  are  plain  triangles, 
their  several  points  meeting  in  one. 

PYRAMIDAL,  pe-rfWe-daT,  187.       ) 
PYRAMIDICAL,  pfr4Lmid'e-kal,      J  a' 
Having  the  form  of  a  pjramid. 

PYRAMIDICALLY,  pfr-a-mld'e-knl-e,  ad. 
In  form  of  a  pyramid. 

PYRAMIS, plr'a-m?s,  9.    A  pyramid. 

PYRE,  plre,  a.    A  pile  to  be  burnt. 

PYRITES,  pe-rhez,  or  pir'e-te*z,  s.  187. 
Firestone.' 

\St  Tbb  word  b  accented  00  the  second  *yllaVe  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  SherMan,  Barclay,  Halley,  and  Fen 
nine;  and  on  the  first  by  Dr.  Ken  rick.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Parry,  and  Katies.  Pyrites  ts  the analogical  pionim 
elation;  for  as  the  woid  is  derived  from  the  Ureik 
wvfVv  and  the  Latin  Pyrites,  (both  whh  uie  accent 
on  the  penoliimate,  and  preserving  the  (unit  of  their 
ortfiaan,)  it  vo*bt  to  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syl- 
labi*.—-Sec  Principles,  No.  505. 

PYROMANCY,  pho-min-sl,  s.  519.  Di- 
vination by  fire. 

PYROTECHNICAL,    plr-o-tik'ne-kal,    a. 

,550.    Engaged  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 
PYROTECHNICRS,  pir-o*teVnlka,  t.  The 

•art  of  employing  lire  to  use  or  pleasure,  lite 

art  of  fireworks.  « 

PYRQTECHNY,  pfro-tik-nc,  s.     The  art 
•tfniaitaging  fire. 

PYRRHONEAN,  nlr-ro'ne-an,  a.   Einbiac- 

.  ing  the  opinion  of  rvrrho  — Mason. 
PYRRHONISM,  pfe'ro-nlzm,  s.    Sceptic- 
ism, universal  doubt. 

PYRRHONIST,pir/ro-nlst,s.  Aaceptick.— 


PYTHAGOREAN,     pe-th2g-6-re'an,      a. 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras. 

PYTHAGOREAN,  pe-thig-o-rWn,  s.    A 

Pythagorean  philosopher.— Mavm. 

PYX,  plk*,  t.    Vke  box  in  which  the  Host 
w  kept. 
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To  QUACK,  kwak,  r.  a.  85,  80.  To  cry 
like  a  duck  ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  boastiugpre- 
tendrr  to  p*>sick,  or  any  other  art. 

QUACK,  kwik,  $.  A  boastful  pretender  to 
nits  which  he  does  not  understand;  a  vain 
boastful  pretender  to  phy*iek,  one  who  pro-* 
cliiims  his  owu  medical  abilities  in  pubtick 
places ;  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  iff 
pii  \  sick. 

QUACKERY,  kwSk'kur-c,  *.  Mean  or  bad 
actn  in  phvi*"k. 

QUACKSALVER,  kwaV*af-vur,  *  One 
who  brags  of  medicines  or  salves,  a  charlatan. 

QUADRAGESIMAL*  kwod-ra^jfa'ae-mi!, 
a.  414.    Lenten,  belonging  to  Lent. 

QUADRANGLE,  kwdd'ring-gl,  «.  414.  A 
square,  a  surface  with  four  ripht  angles. 

QUADRANGULAR,   kwft-drln'ga-lur,   a 
414.     Square,  having  four  right  angles. 

QUADRANT,  kwa'drint,  9.  85.  The  fourfJh 
part,  the  quarter  ; '  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  au' 
inMruinem  with  which  latitudes  are  taken, 
fcy  It  hat  l-ccn  ob.«i>ived  in  the  Principles,  Nos.  H5.' 
no",  Kr.  that  w,  by  articulating  the  a,  giv*s  it  ibe  deep 
broad  sound  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  at*/  and  that- 
» .  preceded  by  qt  has  exactly  the  same  effect,  414. 
This  is  evident  from  the  smmd  of  the  a  ia  this  and  liml- 
larwoids,  which,  till  lately,  was  always  pronounced' 
broad.  Some  innovators  have  attempted  to  give  the  « 
in  this  word  its  slender  sound;  bat  the  public*  ear  » eeaasr 
in  opposition  to  it,  nor  ought  It  to  be  admitted.  The 
broad  soond  Is  the  genuine  Kitgtfch  pronunciation,  as\ 
appears  in  every  word  where  it  is  succeeded  by  r.  A» 
this  consonant,  when  final,  or  followed  by  another  coo- 
sonant,  gives  every  a  that  precedes  It  the  Italian  son  skI 
heard  in  father  ;  so.  when  tbt-ae  letters  are  preertU'di 
by  qu  or  «vt  tbe  0  falls  into  the  broad  soaud  heard  in 
water.  Thns,  as  we  hear  bar,  dart,  barret]  with  thai 
sound  of  the' Italian  a  ;  so  we  hear  tvar%  tptart,  awl 
quarrel,  with  the  German  a.  Equator*  quaver,  auadt 
word  •  ending  with  hard  c,  g,  aud/,  have  departed 
from  ihl?  rule ;  bnt  a  sufficient  numbt-r  of  words  are 
leu  to  iiulicatc  plainly  what  Is  the  analogy,  aid  to  di- 
rect n<i  where  nsageUdonbtt'ul. 

QU  A  DR  ANTA  L,  kwa1 -drdn'tll,  a.  Included 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

QUADRATE,  kwa'drate,  a.  01.  Square,  bar- 
ing  four  equal  or  parallel  sides ;  divisible  into 
four  equal  parts;  suited,  applicable.  *  ti 

QUADRATE,  kwi  drute,  #.  414.  A  aftmie, 
a  surface  with  four  equal  and  parallel  sstfaa. 

To  QUADRATE,  kwa'drate,  v.  n.    To  suit, 

to  be  accommodated. 

QUADR ATICK,  kwi-drit1k,  a.  4 14.  Be- 
longing to  a  square. 

QUADRATURE,  kwndY£-tare,  $.  The  act 
of  squaring;  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  the 
moon  j  the  state  of  being  square,  a  quadravtr, 
a  square. 

QUADRENNIAL,  kw£-drln,ne.al,  a.  Com. 
prising  four  years ;  happening  once  in  four 
years. 

QUADRIBLE,  kwod're-bl,  a.  406.  That 
may  he  squared. 

QUADRIFID,  kwodMre-tld,  n.   Cloven  in- 
to four  divisions, 
QUADRILATERAL,    kwfldrUri Tat't!r-aT, 

a.  414.     Having  fou;  sides 


QUA  HVA 

*or  W7,  not  163-tobe  171,  tub  172,  bill  17*— oil  *99~pouitd  *1*  -lata  466,  this  469. 


QUA  J>RILLEJti-drft>.41fl.A  jane  at cards 
QUADRIPARTITE,  ksrstarfypar-tLte,  a. 

165.    Having  four  parts,  divided  into  four 

parts*— See  Bis****  • 
QU ADRIREME,  kwoddrWeme,  *  A  gal- 

ley  with  tour  bunks  of  oars. 
QUADRISYLLABLE,   kwad-dre-sil'la-W, 

*.  414  A  Word  of  four  syllables. 
QUADRUPED,  kwM'oWp&l,  *    An  ani- 
mal that  goes,  on  fear  legs,  as,  perhaps,  all 

beasts* 
QUADRUPED,  Jw&Tdru-ped,  a.    Haying 

four  feet 
QUADRUPLE,  kwoddru-pl, a.    Fourfold, 

four  tires  told. 
To  QUADRUPLICATE,  kw*-dru'ple-kate, 

«.  a.    To  doabse  twice. 
QUADRUPUCATION,  ^ad-dru-plc-ka'- 

shun,  a.    Taking  a  thing  four  timet,  • 

QU ADRUPLY,  kw6d'dru-ple,  ad.  To  a  four- 
fold quautity. 
QUSRE,  kwe're.  .  Inquire,  seek. 

To  QUAFF,  kwtf,  e.  a.  65.  To  drink,  to 
swallow  In  large  draughts. 

To  QUAFF,  kwlf,  ».  a.  To  drink  luxu- 
riously. 

QUAFFER,  kwlf  for,  s.  He  who  quaffs. 

QUAGGY,  kw4gfgc,  a.  85,  888.  Boggy; 
soft,  not  solid. 

QUAGMIRE,  kwftg'mlre,  ».  A  shaking 
marsh. 

QUAIL,  kwale,  a.    A  bird  of  game. 

QUAILPIPE,  kwale'plpe, «.  A  pipe  with 
which  fowlers  allure  quails. 

QUAINT,  kwant,  #.  Scrupulously,  mi- 
nutely exact ;  neat,  petty ;  subtilely  excogi- 
tated^ fine-spun ;  affected,  foppish. 

QUAINTLY,  kwantae,  ad.  Nicely,  exactly, 
,wtth  petty  elegance  ;  artfully. 

QUAINTNESS,  kwant'nis,  a.  Nicety,  petty 
elegance. 

To  QUAKE,  kwike,  v.  «•  To  shake  with 
Cold  or  Hear,  to  tremble ;  to  snake,  not  to  be 
♦olid  or  arm. 

QUAKE,  kwake, *.  A  shudder,  a  tremulous 
agitation. 

QUAKER,  kwaltfir,  s.  A  sect  of  Christians 
*  that  arose  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  were  so  named  from  the  trem- 
bling with  which  they  preached  and  prayed. 

QUA  KING-GRASS,  kwa-kmg-gris,*.    An 

BnAw4fja 

QUALIFICATION,  kwol-le-fe-ki'shnn,  a. 
That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for 
.up  thing;  accomplishment;  abatement;  di- 
minution. 

To  QUALIFY,  kwoTle-f),  e.  a.  86.  To  fit 
for  any  thing;  to  furnish  with  qualifications, 
to  accomplish :  to  make  capable  of.  any  em- 
ployment or  privilege ;  to  abate,  to  soften ;  to 
assuage ;  to  modify,  to  regulate. 

QUALITY,  kwolle-ti,  #.  86.  Nature  rela- 
tively considered  ;  property,  accident ;  par- 
ticular efficacy ;  disposition,  temper ;  virtue 
or  vice ;  accomplishment,  qualification ;  cha- 
ncier, comparative  or  relative  rank;  rank, 
superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

QUALITY,  kwotle-te,  a.  86.  Persons  of 
high  rank. 

QUALM,  kwLn,  a.  401.  A  sudden  fit  of 
sickness,  a  sadden  selsure  of  sickly  langsjor. 
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QUALMISH,  kwam'ish,  a.     Seked  wife 

sickly  languor. 
QUANDARY,  kwen-da're,  a.    A  doubt,  ■ 

difficulty.  / 

QU  ANTITI VE,  kwdn'te- tlv,  a.  Estimable 
according  to  quantity.  J 

QUANTITY,,  kwon'te-te,  a.  86.  That  pro- 
perty of  any  thihj^  which  may  be  increased  or 
diminished ;  any  indeterminate  weight  or  mea 
sure ;  bulk  or  weight ;  a  portion,  a  parts  a 
large  portion;  the  measure  of  time  in  pro- 
nouncing a  syllable. 

QUANTUM,  kw6n'tum,  a.  the  quantity, 
the  amount. 

QUARANTINE,  kwoWnrteen',  a.  112,  The 
space  of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a 
ship  suspected  of  infection  w  obliged  tojor- 
bear  intercourse  or  commerce. 

QUARREL,  kwoVril,  a.  86, 414.    A  bwrjH, 

a  petty  fight,  a  scuffle  ;  a  dispute,  a  contest, 
a  cause  of  debate ;  objection,  ill  trill. 
To  QUARREL,  kworrii,  o.  n.  99.  To.  de- 
bate, to  scuffle,  to  squabble ;  to  fall  into  va- 
'  riance:  to  fight,  to  combat;  to  find  fault)  to 
pick  objections. 

QUARRELLER,  kw6Yril-ur,  a.  98.  Ho  who 

quarrels. 
QUARRELOUS,  kwoVrll-us, a.    Petulant, 

easily  provoked  to  enmity. 

QUARRELSOME,  kweVrtKsum.  «.  Inclfded 
to  brawls*  easily  irritated,  irascible,  cbolerick 
petulant. 

QUARRELSOMELY,  kw6Vr&-sum-le,  ad. 
In  a  quarrelsome  manner,  petulantly,  .cbo- 
lerick ly.  / 

QUARRELSOMENESS,  kwoVrft-sfai-ttls, 
s.    Cholerickness,  petulance.' 

QUARRY,  kweVre,  a.  86.   A  square ;  game 

flown  at  by  abawt;  a  stone  mine,  a  place 

where  they  dig  stones. 
To  QUARRY, YvroVre,*.*.  To  prey  upon, 

to  dig  out  stones. 
iQUARRYMAN,  kwoVre-min,  a,  88.    One 

who  digs  in  a  quarry. 
QUART,  kwort,  a.  86. 414.  The  fourth  part, 

a  quarter ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  the 

vessel  in  which  strong  drink  U  commonly 

retailed. 
QUARTAN,  kwiVtan,  a.    The  fourth-day 

QUOTATION,  kwor-tfc'shin,  a.  A  chymi- 
cal  operation.  ) 

QUARTER,  kwiVt&r,  a.  86.  A  fourth  part ; 
a  region  of  the  skies,  as.  referred  to  the  sea- 
men's card ;  a  particular  region,  of  a  town  or 
country ;  the  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged 
or  stationed  ;  proper  station ;  remission  of 
life,  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror ;  treatment 
shown  by  ah  enemy ;  friendship,  amity,  con* 

f  cord,  in  this  sense  not  used ;  a  measure  of 
eight  bushels. 

To  QUARTER,  kwoVtur,  *.  a.  To  divide 
into  four  parts;  to  divide,  to  break  by  force  ; 
to  divide  into  distinct  regions ;  to  station  or 
lodge  soldiers ;  to  diet ;  to  bear  as  an  apfmaeV 
age  to  the  hereditary  arms.  m 

QUARTERAGE,  kwoVtur-roje,  a,  99.    A 
'  quarterly  .allowance. 

QUARTERDAY,  kweVtur-da,  a.  One  of 
the  four  days  in  the  year  on  which  rent  or  fas- 
teitstUpaw. 

Kk 


:<jue      , 

(7  n9.Fh*Tl,flrTT,fiUSt,»tai~mfM 

QUARTERDECK,  kwoi'ti.r-dek,  a.     tl 

ihort  upper  deck.         ,  ..... 

QUARTERLY,  knSrtur-le.a.  Containing 

QUARTERLY,  ktrortui-lei-d.    Once  in 

QUARTERMASTER,  kwoVtur..nl-fltir,    I. 

One  who  regulates  the  quartet*  of  soldiers.  ! 
QUARTERN  kwiVturn, «.  98.  A  gill,  or  tha 

QUArRT^RSTAFF,kvTjr'iSr-«l4f,j.  A  staff 

Of  dcfoiKB. 

QUARTILE.kwSr'til,  j.  140.14S.  An  aspect 
of  tho  planets,  when  the,  are  three  iiKm  or 
nine t j  deeteet  distant  (tors  each  othar. 

QUARTO,  kw&r'bJ, a.    A  book  in  whldh 

o  cmsb.,  to 


■    To    » 


J  ASH,   kwftsh,  . 


nullify,  to  make  loid. 
■   To  QUASH,  kTtoib, 

with  ■  nuiie. 
QUATERCOUSINS,  kl'tar-k&z-a'i 

Friends. 
QUATERNARY,   kwi-tei'nar  4, 


The 


QUATERNION,   kwl-teVne-4n,   ».     The 

QIJATBRNITY,  kwi-tlr-ne-l*,  *.  Thenon- 

QUATRAIN,  kwl'txra,  ..202.     A  stanza  of 

four  llwtt  rhyming  alternately. 
To  QUAVER,  kwa'vir,  v.  a.  80.    To  shake 

lb*  *olce,  to  speak  or  sing  with  a  tremulous 

voion;  to  tremble,  to  (ibrate. — Sos  Quadrant. 
QUAY,  ki,  j.  Itao.  A  key,  an  artificial  bank 

to  the  tra  or  ilier.  .    , 

QUEAN,  twine,  s.  8.  A  worthless  woman, 

generally  a  strumpet.  , 

QUBA8INESw,kwe'>e-nea,a.  The  sickness 

of  a  nauseated  itniuaeh. 
QUEASY,  kwlii,  a.    Sick  wila  .nausea f 


a  sopreaw .  goneness. 
To  QUEEN,  kwien,  v.  a.     To  play  the 

QUEENING.  kwctJtlng,  a.  110.  Aa  apple. 
QUEER.  kwecr,  a.    Odd,  strange,  original, 

particular. 
QUEERLY,    kweMe,    ad.      Particulurly, 

QUEERNESS,  kwieVnis,  ».'  Oddnees,  par- 

To  QUELL,  kwel,  v.  a.    To  crush,  to  sub- 

dne,  originally  to  kill. 
QUELL,  kwSl,  r.    Murder.    Obsolete. 
QUELLER,  kwiHir,*.  98.  One  that  crushes 

QU£tAVECHOSE,kek'ahoM,*'.  'A  trifle, 

■  kickshaw..  Frock.    , 
To  QUENCH,  ksr&uh,  e.  n.   To  extinguish 
fire  i  to  ilill  any  passion  or  commutiou  ;  to 
allay  thirst  ;  to  ilepiroj.  ,       i ., 
.    To  QUENCH,  kwenah,  v.  >.    To  cool,  to 
grow  coot.     Nolinnsa.  ',,. 

QUENCHABLE,kwIn»h'4-bi;rt.  That  nay 


■pit  osllplna'  ios.plnluf-  Ut  if*',mJ*e  1M, 

QUENCHLESS',  kwemklit,  m.  ''thaeitin. 
QUERENT,  'kWc'r&it,*.  Thecmopttlnant, 
Ql/ER^MONIOU3,   'kwlr-re-mi'nj-B.,'    a. 

QUERIMONIOUSLYt'  'kwer.rcpio'ae'.us- 
It,  ad.    .Querulously,  conjplainrngly. 

QUERIMONIOUSNES8,  kyvir-re-mo'ni- 
Qs-nes,  s.     A  complaining  temper. 

QUERIST1,  twt'rUi,  s.     Ao'i&iuiter.'in 

QUERN.iwem,*!  A  liandmill.  Obsolete. 
QUERPO,.  tweVpO,  ».     A  dress  close  to  the 

body,  a  waistcoat. 
QUERRY,  kweVre,  s.     A  groom  belonging 

tn  ■  nrim->.  in  «nt  conTeisanl  iu'  the  tug's 


QUERULGUSNESS,  JtTrlr'ru-lus-nes,  t 
Habit  or  quality  of  complaining  mournfuLr. 

QUERY,  kWc-'re,  *VA question; an  ImSst 
to  bo  rssolyed.  ^     ' 

To  QUERY,  kwe'r e ,  v.  a.  To  *sE  questions. 

QUEST,  hwest,«.  Search,  act  of  seeking; 
an  empMiielled  jury  ;  searchers,  collectively ; 

QUESTANT,  kwes'tant,  s.    Seeker,  endca- 


QUESTI 
to,,,  a, 
Hon;  a 


l«[e  nogs, 
j  i  disqursi- 

J.  dispute; 
T  being  tin 


«.    Ton- 
in,  to  stcn- 


QUKSTIONABLE,      kweVtahon-t-U,      a. 
.  Doubtful,  disputable  ;   suspicious,  liable  la 
evtptcwu,  liable  to  question. 
QUESTIONARY,  kweVtehun-a-r*,  m.     la- 


ilo,  ».  'TOb  quality  of  being  q 
QUESTIONER,  k'wS^hiii-flr,  i.    Aa  b> 
,  QU^IONLteSS1,  Wft'tshSn-*,  act.  Cec- 

niuug-gur,  .J   ' 


of  profit. 

To  QUIBBUE,  kwrlblil,  e.  ».  406.     To  jran, 

to  play  on  the  niid  of  wordi. 
QUIBBLE,  kwir/bl,  t.    A  trm  twawoU  do- 

ntridme  on  ihe'mund  of  words,  a  pan-  ' 
auIBBLER,kwiM)l-ur,«.98.   Apawter 

drlay,  active,  tpricbtl*.  ready. 


Qy #K,  k^k,  *   -Hie  living  fl*b,  sensible 
^parU;  plana  of  hawthorn.  .  ' 

auiC&BEAM,  kwfc<beme, «. .  A  species  of 

wild  ash*  „  ._,{ 

To  QtflCKEN,  kwlkVn,  r.  a.lOS.     T{ 
*       make  alive ;  tu.hwteu  •,  to  excite      -       .      . 
To  QUICKEN,  kwlk'k'n,  v.  n.  .  To  becom* 
alive,  at  a  woman  quickens  with  child ;  tf> 
move  with  activity.  I  . 

.  QUICKENE*V  kwlkk'n-fir*  *«  One  wh<> 
makes  alive;  that  which  .accelerates,  that 
which  actuates.  •  . 

QUICKLIME,  kwikllme,   a.     Lime   my 

Suenched.  *\  M.    _.  j.,J 

ICKLY,  kwlkle,  ad.  Nimbly,  speedily), 

QUICKNESS,  kwik'nls,  *.    Speed;  actfc. 
vity;  keen  senslWIItt;  »harpuew  '      . 

QUICKSAND,  kwlk'eind*  a*  Moving  sand, 

unsolid  pround.'        I'  >v m  '"<      , 

To  QUICKSET,  kwlk'sit,  v.  a.    To  plant 

with  living  plant*       *  ■'  '         ' 

QUICKSET,  kwik'se%  a*    Living  plant  sat 

QTjWsiGHTED,  kwik^hJd,  a.   Having 

OOTClKi&HTEDNESS,  k^H#tid-nis, 
s.    Sharpness  of  sight.  .  . 

QUICKSILVER,  h^k'sll-vur,  a.  98.  A  mi- 
neral substance,  mercury.       . 

-QUICKSILVERED j  kwlk'all-vtir'd,  «.  M9. 

Overlaid  With  quicksilver.       *  '  . 

OUIDD1T,  kwldNlit,  a.  A  subtil ty,  an  equi- 
vocation. .    .    ,  '     -    '         .,    . 

QUIDDITY,  kwid'e-te,  a.  Essence,  that 
which  is  a  proper  answer  to  the  Question  Quid 
est'  <a  schoiastick  term;  a  trifling  nicety,  a 
cavil. 


pound  81S— tain  460,  this  4C& 

QUILT.  kwftt,  a.  A  cover  made  by  stitch- 
ing oite  cloth  overHnothei,  with  tome  soft  siib- 

*  stance  between  them. 

To.QUILT,  kwilt,  *.  a.  To  stitch  one  cloth 
udtm  another  .with  sometHnesirft  between  thfem 

QUINARY,  kwM-.re,  «•  Cowjttog  of  tye. 

QUINCE,  kirvInsTe,  $.   »A  tree,  the  fruit. 

QUINCUNCIAL,  ktfliJ-kung'shM,  a.  408. 
Having. the  form  of  a  qnincun^.    ,  T .,  , 

&U1NCUNX,  kwtogldmgks,  a.     Quincunx 

order  is  a^plantatior*  ,0/  4rees, l  dwnoifd  o*tei- 

■  nally  in  a  square",  consisting  uf  fiyfe  trees,  one 

*  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  midjlle,  which 
disposition,  repeated  again  anfl  again,  forms  a 

<<  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness* 

&•  As  the  «f  cent  Is  on  the  artt  %j liable  of  this  word, 
itis  nnder  the  *arae  predicament  as  the  Arst  syllable 
of  Ow*r«gtf*«.— 8«e  Principles,  Wo.  408. 

aUINQUANQULAR,  kwiav*wa*g'gu-»r, 

a*406.  ,  Having  five  comets..-  ....  .  ■    j 
QUINQUENNIAL,    kwin-kw&ine-fl,    a. 
>    Lasting  uvni  years,  hapoaniqg  unca.injve 

QvVnSY, kwln'ae,*.  A  tuinidiiiimmmatioa 

*  in  the  throat.  » .     -•»    . 
QUINT,  Unt,  a     A  set  of  five ;  sequent* 

of  five,    A  term  at  cards,  pronounced  A?**> 
QUINTAIN,  kwln'tln, «.  208.    A  post  with 


tr  This  1i  derived  from  the  barbarous  I*t»  word 

bn4  a  word  o>  b.rbarcm  la  Sag  4shr  l^a^f Uf. , 
QUIESCENCE,  kwl*ea'*case^a<  610.  Rest, 

QUIESCENT,  kwl-is'sint,  a.    Resting,  not 
'   fceans  inmcaion.  ••  ■'   -  •»  *     i4  ••  '     . 

QUIET,  kwl'e%  a.  W.  StUl,  peaceable ;  not 
in moawii 3  i»t ruffled.       <■   '  v 

QUIET,kwi'4t,a.  Rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 
W  QUIET,  kwfity  e.4ay  To  calm,  t*  lnll,  to 

pacify  ;  to  still. 
QUIETER,  kwMt-tfcr,  a.     The  person  or 

thins  that  quiets.  *  ' 

QUIETISM,  kwVit-iam,  a.    Tranquillity  of 

mind.    The  doctrine  of  Quietista.     ., 
QUIETI8T, kwl'e-tisLa.  .One who followa 
the  doctrine  of  Quietism,  taught  by  Molinoa, 
a   Spanish  priest,  and  condemned   by  the 
ehawh  of  Rosoe.  ..    •  <• 

QUIETLY,  kwVeUe,  ad.    Calmly ;  peace-> 
abrv,atrest.  •       _  # 

QUIETNESS,  kwl'St-nis,  «.    Coolness  of 
temper^  peace,*  tranquillity  ;  stillness,  calm* 

QUIETSOME,  kwi'Jt-sum,  a.    Calm,  still, 
«u»distorbedt 


QUINTI&sInCE,  kwln'tls-s&sej  a.     A 
fifUi  being ;  an  extract  from  any,  thmg,  con- 
.  *  taming  aU its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity, 

tST  All«©arortbo«|iisls  bnt  Dr.  Ash  plate  the  accent 

ao  the  arst  syllnble  of  this  worfl.    My  opinion  is  that 

it  U  among  those  which  tray  haVS  Ike  accent  eVthw  on 

tne  ftr*  or  third,  as  the  rhytlmi  of  the  pbraw«r«qalre# 

,  *H  rand  tail  jeYhaps  requires  U  oftener  on  the  third 

*  than  the  Srst.    '  ,        .    : 

QUINTIN,  kwln'tln,  a.  An  upright  post  for 

QUINTUPLE,  kwln'tu-pl!*.'  Fivefold. 
QUIP,  Mp„a.    A  sharp  jest,  av taunt 
QUIRE,,  kwtre,  r*    A  rbpdy  of  .singers;  a 
chorus ;  the  part  of  the  church  where  toe  ser- 
,  viceia.  sMngi!Vj>tjridle.  of.  paper  cons*stm|s  of 
twenty-four  sheets.     .         .     ..     •   ...  -^ - 
To  QXII^E^  kwlre,  v.  ».  To  sing  in  concert. 
QUIRXSTER,  kwir'rls-tur,  a.  Chorift^r,  one 
who  sings  in  concert,  generally  in  divine  aar- 

imW-Si«  ^tS 

Snd^r  fper  In  Sfta *2  JK  iUSa?atS 


aSffiDlkwie-todca.    ^.t^poje.    I  Sg^^i^ 
QUILL,  kwll,  a.    The  hard  and  strong  fea-  [  QUITRENT,  kwnrrenx,  a. 
*h./Zr  «i..  mu*m.  «f  which  nans  are  made ;        »«Tved'      -».     ...     * 


titer  of  the  *mg.  of  vrbwh  pens  are  made ; 
prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine;  reed  on  which 
weavers  wind  thewthieads.  . 

QUILLET,  kwUlit,  a.  09.  Subttttjr,  meaty. 
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reoa^nP.rnTb»i  SoTln'tb.  word  i.  ooesUon,  whera 
me^lel Sers  are  succeeded  by  a  vowel-See  Mma- 

QUiaK,  kwerk,a.  108.  Quick  stroke.sharp 
fif fmtrt  taWt ;  snbtilty.  nicety,  artful  dia- 

Totfe;  kw^  «U°¥o  discharge  an  obU. 

'  himself  of^an  affair ;  to  repay,  to  requite ;  to 
vacate  obligations ;  to  pay  an  pbWiOn,  to 
SeVradebVtobe  tantamount;  to  abahdon. 
.  to  forsake ;  to  resign,  to  g}*eup-  -^ 

Small  rent  re- 

QUITO;kwlto,iiaerj.  An  exclama^njased 
when  any  thing  U  repaid,  and  the  paitiaana- 

KkS 


some  even. 
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tt  559.  Fite  7S,far  77,  fill  8S,fat  81— mi  9S,  mit  95— pine  106,  ptn  107— no  16*,  more  1$4, 


QUITTANCE,  kwlt'tlnse,  a.  Discharge 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  an  acquittance; 
recompense,  repaymeut. 

To  QUITTANCE,  kwitf tlnse,  r.  *v  To  re- 
pay, to  recompense. 

QUITTERBOfrE,  kwMur-bone,*.  A  hard 
round  swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  the 
heel  and  the  quarter  of  a  horse. 

QUIVER,  kwlVrax,  a.  98.     A   case  for 

arrows. 
To  QUI VER,  kwVvur,  t>. ».    To  quake,  to 

play  with  a  .tremulous  motion j  to  shiver,  to 

shudder. 
QUIVERED,  kwiv'vfir'd,  a,  396.  Famished 

with  a  quiver ;  sheatbed  as  in  a  quiver. 
QUODLIbET,   kw6dle-bet,   $.      A  nice 

point,  a  subtilty. 
QUOIF,  kwolf,  a.  Properly  Cotf,  415.  Any 

cap  with  which  the  head  is  covered ;  the  cap 

of  a  sergeant  at  law— See  Coif. 

To  QUOIF,  kwolf,  t>.  a.  416.  To  cap,  to 
dress  with  a  head-dress. 

QUOIFFURE,  kwoif 6re,  a.  Property  Coif- 
fure.   Head-dress. 

QUOIT, kwoit,  *.  Properly  Coii.  415.  Some- 
thing thrown  to  a  great  distance  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  discus  of  the  ancients  is  sometimes 
called  in  English  Quoit,  but  improperly. 

&  Till  the  orthography  of  s  word  is  fixed,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  settle  its  pronunciation.  That  the  words 
Que*/ and  Quoit  ought  to  be  written  Coif  and  Coii  ap- 
pears from  the  derivation  of  the  first  from  the  French 
coeffit,  and  of  the  second  from  the  Dutch  coete  /and,  if 
this  be  granted,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we 
ought  to  pronounce,  them  Coif  tad  CoU,  415. 

To  QUOIT,  kwoit,  a.  ft.  To  throw  quoit*,  to 

play  at  quoits. 
To  QUOIT,  kwoit,  «.  a.    To  throw. 

QUONDAM.  kwoVdtm,  a.  Having  been 
formerly.    A  ludicrous  word. 

QUORUM,  kwo'rnm,  «.  A  bench  of  jus- 
tices, such  a  number  of  any  officers  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  business. 

QUOTA,  kwo'tit, «.  A  share,  a  proportion 
as  assigned  to  each. 

QUOTATION,  kwA.ta'shun,«.  415.  The  act 
of  quoting,  citation  ;  passage  adduced  out  of 
an  author  as  evidence  or  illustration. 
fcj  In  this  and  similar  words  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  se- 
veral respectable  ortn'oeplsts,  pronounce  the  4 « like  k; 
but,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
why.  If  It  be  answered,  that  the  Latins  so  pronounced 
these  letters,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  when  we  alter  oar 
Latin  pronunciation  J  t  will  be  time  enough  to  alter  those 
English  words  welch  are  derived  from  that  language. 

To  QUOTE,  kwote.  e.  a.  To  cite  an  au- 
thor, or  the  words  or  another. 

QUOTER,  kwo'tur,  «.  96.  Citer,  he  that 
quotes. 

QUOTH,  kwuta,  or  kwof k,  verb.  imp.  Quoth 
I,  sav  1,  or  said  I ;  Quoth  he,  says  he,  or 
said  Be. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Wares,  Mr.  Perry, and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce 
the  o  in  this' word  long, as  in  both;  but  Buchanan  short,' 
as  in  moth.  I'M*  latter  pronunciation  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  o  before  th,  as  iu 
brothffroth,  cloth,  &c. ;  but  my  ear  fails  me  if  I  have 
not  always  beard  it  pronounced  like  the  0  in  doth,  as 
if  written  inmth,  which  is  the  pronunciation  Mr.  £1* 
phineton  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  one. 

QUOTIDIAN,  kwo-tid'je-an,  a.  Daily,  hap- 
pening every  day. 
QUOTIDIAN  kwe-tid je-In  a.  224, 29*.  A 
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quotidian  fever,  a  fever  which  returns  every 

day. 
QUOTIENT,  kwo'shent,  a,   In  arithmetical, 

quotient  is  the  number  produced  by  the  divi- 
-   sions  of -the  two  given  numbers  the  one  by  the 

other.    That,  divide  IS  by  4,  and  3  ia  the 

quotient. 
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To;RABATE»  rd-bate7,  v.  n.  In  falconry, 
to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 

To  RABBET,  r&Vbit,  v.  a.  09.  To  pare  down 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 

RABBET,  rib'bit,  a.  A  Joint  made  by  par- 
ing two  pieces  so  that  they  wrap  over  one 
another. 

RABBI,  raVbe,  or  raVbl,7      a.   A   doctor 

RABBIN,  rabT>ln,  J  among  the  Jewa. 

£3*  The  first  of  these  words,  when  proooooccd  In 
Scripture,  ought  to  have  the  last  syllable  like  the  verb 
to  bug.    ,» 

RABBINICAL,  rab-bln'e-kil,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Rabbins. — Mason. 

RABBIT,  raVblt,  a.  A  furry  animal  that 
lives  on  plants,  and  burrows  in  the  grouud. 

RABBLE,  rabid,  *.  405.  A  tumulteotj* 
crowd',  an  assembly  of  low  people. 

BABBLEMENT,  raVbl-mlnt,  a.  Crowd, 
tumultuous  assembly  of  mean  people. 

RABID,  rab'bld,  a.  544.  Fierce,  furious, 
mad. 

RACE,  rase, a.  A  family  ascending ;  family 
descending ;  a  generation,  a  collective  fami- 
ly ;  a  particular  breed.— .Race  of  ginger,  a  root 
or  sprig  of  ginger;  a  particular  strength  or 
taste  of  wine ;  contest  in  running  ;  course  on 
the  feet ;  progress,  course. 

RACEHORSE,  rWhorae,  a.  Hone  bred  to 

run  for  prises. 

RACEMATION,  ras-ae-ma'shon,  a.  530. 
Cluster  like  that  of  grapes.  -> 

RACEMIFEROUS,ras-ee-mfr lr-fte,a.  Bear- 
ing clusters. 

RACER,  rase'&r,  a.  98.  Runner,  one  that 
contends  in  speed. 

RACINESS,  ra'ae-uls,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  racy. 

RACK,  rik,  a.  An  engine  of  torture;  tor- 
ture, extreme  pain ;  a  distaff,  commonly  a 
portable  distaff,  from  which  Ihey  spin  by 
twirling  a  ball  j  the  clouds  as  they  are  driven 
by  the  wind  ;  instruments  to  lay  a  spit  on  in 
roastinp;  a  wooden  gate  in  which  hay  is  placed 
for  cattle— Arrack,  a  spirituous  liquor.     * 

To .  RACK,  rik. «.  n.  To  stream  aa  clouds 
before  the  wind. 

To  RACK,  rik,  e.  a.  To  torment  by  the 
rack  ;  to  torment,  to  harass ;  to  screw,  to  force. 
to  performance  ;  to  stretch,  to  extend 5  10  de- 
fecate, to  draw  off  from  the  lees. 

RACK-RENT,  rtk'rent,  a.  Rent  raised  to 
the  uttermost 

RACK-RENTER,  rlk'rent-ur,  a.  One  who 
pays  the  uttermost  rent. 

RACKET,  rik'klt,  a.  99.   An  irregular  cUt- 
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tering  noise;  a  confused  talk  in  burlesque 

language ;  the  instrument  with  which  players 

strike  the  ball. 
RACKOON,  rak^kooo/, «.  A  New-England 

animal,  like-  a  badger. 
RACY,  ri'se>,  a.  Strong,  flavonras,  tasting  of 

the  soil. 
RADDOCK,  rAd'd&k,  #..166.    A  bird. 

RADIANCE,  ra'de-lnse,  or  raje-anse,*) 

293, 294.  f 

RADIANCY,  ra'de-an-a*,  or  ra'je4n-se,  ( 

176.  J 

i.    Sparkling  lustre. 

RADIANT,  ra'de-ant,  or  ra'je-ftnt,  a.   Shin- 

ing,  brightly  sparkling  emitting  rays. 
To  RADIATE,  ra'de>lte,  or  ra'je>ate,  r.  «. 

To  emit  revs,  to  shine. 
RADIATION,  ra-de4'shun,  orra-je4'shun, 
*>  504.  Beamy  lustre,  emission  of  rays ;  emis- 
•ion  from  a  centre  every  way. 
RADICAL,  rad'de-kil,  a.    Primitive,  ori- 
ginal. 
RADICALITY,   rad-de-kll'e-tc,  *.     Ori- 
gination. 
RADICALLY,  rid'dl-kll-l,  «d.  Originally, 

primitively.       , 
RADICALNESS.  rld'de-kil-nla,  *.     The 

state  of  being  radical. 
To  RADICATE,  rtd'de-kate,  e.  a.  91.    To 

root,  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly. 
RADICATION,  rloU-ka'ahun, «.    The  act 

of  fixing  deep. 
RADICLE,  rid'de-kl,  s.  409.    That  part  of 

-  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  becomes  its  root. 
RADISH,  rld'diflh,  s.  A  root  which  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  kitchen  gardens. 
fcT  This  word  is  commonly,  bat  corruptly,  pro- 
nounced m  if  written  Hed&sh.  The  tfeviatiou  is  bet 
•null ;  nor  I  think  it  so  iacorrieibla  as  Ibmt  of  iu  bro- 
ther esculents,  Asparagus,  Cucumber,  and  Lettuce  ; 
which  see. 

RADIUS,  ra'de-os,  or  ra'je-ns,  s.  290, 294. 
The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle ;  a  bone  of  the 
m  fore-arm,  which  accompanies  the  ulna  from  the 
\  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

To  RAFFLE,  raf fl,  t>.  n.  406.    To  east  dice 
-  for  a  prise. 

RAFFLE,  riffl,  «.    A  species  of  game  or 

.  lottery,  in  which  many  stake  a  small  part  of 
the  value  of  some  single  thing,  hi  considera- 
tion of  a  chance  to  sain  it. 

RAFT,  raft, «.  79.  A  frame  or  float  made  by 
laying  pieces  of  timber  cross  each  oilier. 

RAFTER,  raTt&T, «.  96.  The  secondary  tim- 
bers of  the  house,  the  timbers  which  are  let 

.   into  the  great  beam. 

RAFTERED,  rift&rM,  a.  059.  Built  with 
rafters, 

RAO,  rig,  e.  74.   A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from 

x  the  vest*  a  tatter }  any  thing  rent  and  tattered, 
worn-out  clothes. 

RAGAMUFFIN,  rAg-i-mof fin, «.  A  paltry 

>    mean  fellow. 

RAGE,  rktfe, «.  Violent  anger,  vehement 
fury  :  vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
peinial. 

To  RAGE,  raclje,  v.  n.  74.  To  be  in  a  fury,  to 
be  heated  with  excessive  anger ;  to  ravage, 
to  exercise  fury  *,  to  act  with  mischievous  im- 
petuosity. 

RAGEFUL,  radje'fnl,  a.   Furious,  violont 
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RAGGED,  r4g/g?d,  a.  99, 081.  Rent  into  tat- 
ters; uneven,  consisting  of  parts  almost,  dis- 
united ;  dressed  in  tatters ;  rugged,  not  smooth. 

RAGGEDNESS,  raVgid-nfi,  «.    State  of 

being  dressed  in  tatters. 
RAGINGLY,  ri'jing-le,  ad.  With  vehement 

fury. 
RAGMAN,  raVman, «.  88.    One  who  deals 

in  rags. 
RAGOUT,  ri-goo', «.  French.  Meat  stewed 

and  highly  seasoned. 
RAGSTONE,  rig/stone, *.  A  stone  so  named 
I   from  its  breaking  in  a  rugged  manner ;  the 

■toue  with  which  they  smooth  the  edge  of  a 

tool  new  ground  and  left  ragged.  - 
RAGWORT,  rag/wurt,  s.  166.    A  plant. 
RAIL,  rale, «.  202.  .  A  cross  beam'  fixed  in 

the  ends  of  two  upright  posts ;  a  series  of  posts 

connected  with  beantsoy  which  any  thing  is 

enclosed;  a  kind  of  bird;  a  woman's  upper 

garment. 
To  RAIL,  rile,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  rails ; 

to  range  in  a  line. 
To  RAIL,  rale,  v.  a.    To  use  insolent  and 

reproachful  language* 
RAlLER,  rale'ir,  $.  98.    One  who  insults 

or  defames  by  opprobrious  language. 
HAILING,  rallng, «.    A  series  of  rails ; 
>  proachful  language. 
RAILLERY,  raTilr-e,  «.    Slight  satire,  sa- 
tirical merriment.    - 

fc?  We  mast  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  off. 

Sring  of  the  English  word  to  rail,  however  nearly 
ey  may  be  sometimes  allied  In  practice.  Raillery 
comes  directly  from  the  French  word  raillerie,  and, 
fa  compliment  to  that  language  for  the  assistance  it  so 
often  affords  as,  we  pronounce  the  first  syllable  nearly 
as  In  the  original.  This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  com- 
pliment,  like  the  generality  of  those  we  pay  the 
French ;  for,  were  we  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable 
like  rail,  It  might  obscure  and  pervert  the  meaning. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronoance  It  as 
I  have  marked  It. 

RAIMENT,  ra'mlnt,  s.  002.  Vesture,  vest- 
ment, clothes,  dress*  garment. 

To  RAIN,  rane,  v.  n.  202.  To  nil  in  drops 
from  the  clouds  ;  to  fall  as  rain. — It  Rains, 
the  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 

To  RAIN,  rane,  r. «.  To  pour  down  as  rain. 

RAIN,  rane,  «.  The  moisture  that  falls 
from  the  clouds. 

RAINBOW,  rane1>6,  «.  327.  The  ins,  the 
semicircle  of  various  colours  which  appears  in 
showery  weather. 

RAIN  DEER,  rane'dier,  *.  A  deer  with 
large  horns,  which,  in  the  northern  regions, 
draws  sledges  through  the  snow. 

RAININESS,  rine'l-tte*,  «.  The  state  oC 
being  shower  v. 

RAINY,  rWe,  a.    Showery,  wet. 

To  RAISE,  rase,  v.  a.  202.  To  lift,  to  heave ; 
to  set  upright ;  to  erect,  to  build  up  ;  to  exalt 
to  a  state  more  great  or  illustrious ;  to  increase 
in  current  value  »  to  elevate ;  to  advance,  to 
prefer;  toexcite,to  pot  in  action;  to  excite 
to  war  or  tumult,  to  stir  up  j  to  rouse,  to  stir 
up.— To  give  beginning  to,  as,  lie  raised  the 
family :  to  bring  into  being ;  to  call  into  view 
from  the  state  of  separate  spirits ;  to  bring 
from  death  to  life ;  to  occasion,  to  begin  ;  to 
set  up,  to  utter  loudly  ;  to  collect,  to  obtain  a 
certain  sum  i  to  collect*,  to  assemble,  lb  levy , 
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tf  SS9.  Fit*  78,  fir  77,  fill  83,  tit  81— mi  98, 

to  give  rise  to.— To  Raise  paste,  to  form  paste 
into  pies' without  a  disn.1       •••»«•     • 

RAISER,  raze'ur, «.  96.  •  He  that  raises. 

RAISIN;  re'z'n,  t.    A  dried  grape. 

&  It  antiquity  can  give  a  sanction  to  fee  ■prtnm-' 
elation  of  a  word,  ibis  may  be  traced  as  far  ba-rk  as 
the  day  t  of  Qu  eeu  Elisabeth.    F»»itasT,  in  the  wrst  part ' 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  being  Dried  by  the  Prince  to  give 
rto4**$  for  hje  wndact,  tells  Mm,  that  if  ruUtns 
were  at  plenty  as  blackberries,  he  would  hot  give  bim 
ooe  opoa  compulsion.  This  pan  Evidently  shows  these 
worUs  Were  pronounced  exactly  alike  la  Shakespeare's' 
time.and  thai  Mr. Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  this  word,\ 
as  if  written  rm+fn,  Is  not  only  contrary  to  general 
■sage,  bat,  what  many  would  think  a  greater  offence,' 
destructive  of  the  wit  of  Shakespeare*    Mr;  Sheridan 
has  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Perry,'  and  W.  Johnston,  on  Ms 
sld*V  and  I  have  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Bar.  Mares  on 
mine*  ,  i  .  t    i    #<    •«  •» 

RAKE,  like, «.  An  instrument  with  teethe 
by  which  the  ground  is  divided  ;  a  loose*  dis- 
order! j,  vicious,  wild,  gay,  thoughtless  fellow. 

To  RAKE,  rake,  v.  «.    To  gather  with  a 

rake  ;  to  draw  together  by  violence ;  to  scour, 
to  search  with  eager  and  vehement  diligence  j 
Ui  heap  together  and  cover ;  to  fire  on  a  ship 
in  the  direction  of  head  and  stern* .     . 

To  RAKE,  rake,  v.  a.    To  search,  Co  grope ; 

to  pass  with  violence  ;    to  lead  an  irregular 

life. 
RAKER,  rake'uf,  «.    One  that  rakes. 
RAKEHELL,  rake'hetl,  *.    A  wild,  worth- 

less,  dissolute,  debauched  fellow. 

RAKEHELLY,  rakVhil-le,  a.  Wild,  dis- 
solute;  ■  •  «  

RAKISH,  rakeWsh, «.    Loose,  dissolute.  . 

To  RALLY,  rille,  v.  a.  To  pat  disordered 
or  dispersed  forces  into  order;  to  treat  with 
satirical  merriment.  .    1(     , 

To  RALLY,  rifle,  v.  n.  To  come  again  into 

.order ;  to  exercise  satirical  merriment.  • 
RAM,  rim,  ».  A  male  sheep ;  an  instrument 

.tothattar  waIIs.      v  ,... 

To  RAM,  rim,  ts  4.  to  dxive  with  violence, 

as  with  a  battering  mm ;  to  611  with  any  thing 

driven  hard  together. 
To  RAMBLE,  raWbl,  e.  a.  405.    To  rove 

.loose]?  and  irnrgularly,  to  wander. 
RAMBLE,  rambl,  «.    Wandering  irregular 

excursion. 

RAMBLER,  rftm'bl-ur, «.  98.    Rover,  wan- 
■  derer. 
RAMBOOZE,  rim-booze', «.  A  drink  made 

/of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and< sugar,.  • 

RAMIFICATION*-  ^rme-fe-kl'shun,  #'. 
Division  or  separation  into  branches,  the  act 

.  of  branching  out     -     r. 

To  RAMIFY,  raWme-fl,  v.  a.  18s.  To  sepa- 
rate into  branches.  ' 

To  RAMIFY,  raWme-fl,  r.  a.  To  be  parted 
into  branches.  '         .  .    .     , 

RAMMER,  r&mtaur, «.  96.    An  instrument 
with  which  any  thing  is  driven  hard  ;  the  stick 
.  with  which  the  charge  is  fbicrd  into  the  gun. 
RAMMISH,  jraWmUh,  *j.    ,Strong-«cented. 
•   RAMOUS,&mus,a.814.  Branchy,  consist- 
w  ing  ot  branches, 

To  RAMP,  simp,  v.  a.    To  leap  with  vio- 

"  lencd ;  to  climb  as^a  pknL  . 

RAMP,  r$mp,  *v    Leap,  spring.         ,  ,  4 

RAMPALLIAN,  ram-paTyan,  s.  115.  A 
mean  wretch.    Not  in  use, 

soa 


Kan'  . ;    , 

mit06— pine  105,  pin  107— no  161, move  164,  ' 

I  •  1  ■    •        hi...  *•   . 

RAMPANCY,  ram'ptu-ee,  *.    Prevalence, 

exuberance.  .   • 

RAMPANT,  T^rmp'ant,  av  Exuberant,  oy<sr-4 
growing  restraint;  in   heraldry,  Rampant  is 
when  the  Hon  ♦sheared,  up  in  tlus  e^scuAch^on, 
ks  it  were,  ready  to  combat  with  his  enemj-     , 
RAMPART,  ram'part,  If.  The  pl**/QiWt  o£ 
RAM  lUREr  Empire,  f  the  wall  behind  the 
-.    parapet ;  the  wafl  round  fortified  places...     ..«. 
X^T  Mr.  Sheridan-spells  this  Word  fiampyr,  and  pj*n 
noances  the  y  in  the  last  syllable  short:  but  this  Is  eon 
IrSry  to  Dr.  Johnson's  orthography,  and  the  pronua* 
elation  is  jn  opposition.,^  analogy. — See  C/mptre. 

RJAN,  ran.    Preterit  of  tiun. 

(To  RANCH,  r&nsh,  v.  a.    (ponrupted  from 

,    wrtnchv)    To  sprain,  to  injure  with  violent 

{contortion.  , 
fyANCID,  leWsfd,  a«  -  -Strong-ecented- 
RANCIDNESS,  rAn'shUnis,  {      a.    Strong 
RANCIDITY,  rin-sld'e-te,  $  scent,  as    of 
'  i  old  oil.   '  •  •        •  .  x 

RANCOROUS,  rlng'kur-us,  a.  814.  Malig- 
,  narrt,  spiteful  in-  the  utmost  degree.  .     . 

RANCOUR,  ringfkur,  s.  314.    Inveterate 

malignity,  steadfast  iin|)lacability. 
RANDOM,  randum,  «.  166.    Want  of  di- 
rection, want  of  rule  or  method ;  chance,  ha- 
zard, roving  motioq.    . 
RANDOM,  rin'dam,  a.    Done  by  chance, 

roving  without  direction,    ••  • 
RANG,  ring;.    Preterit  of  Ring. 
To  RANGE,  ranje,  v.  a.  74.  •  To  place  m 

order,  .to  put  in.raifks ;  ,to  rove  nyer. 
To  RANGE,  ranje,  -n.  a.    To  rove  at  large  ; 

te>  be  V^aoed  in  osdec 
RANGE,  ranje,  *.  A  rank*  any  thing  placed 
In  a  line  j  a  class,  an  order ;  *xcQrsjoji,  wanp 
dering ;  room  for  excursion  j  compass  taken  in 
by  any,  tiling  excursive.  - 

RANGER,  ran'j&x,  s.  98.  One  that  ranges, 
a  rover ;  a  dog  that  beats  .the  ground  -,  an  of- 
ficer who,  tends  the  garne  of  a  forest. 

RAWi^ringk,a,40a.  High^rowing,  strong, 
luxuriant ;  fruitful,  bearing  strung  plants ; 
stroug-scentedj  jancid  ;  h\gb«ta»ted.,  strong  in 
gualit}  j  rampant,  bi|h.grown ;  gn>ss,  coarse. 

RANK,  rlngk,  s.  Line  of  .men  placed  a- 
breast ;  a  row;  range  of  sul  ordinations  class,' 
order ;  degree  of  dignity ;  dignity,  high  place, 
as.  He  irf  a  man  of  Rank. 

Tot  R AN£,  ringk,  v.  $•  ,  To  place  A-breast; 
to  range  in  any  particular  class ;  to  arranffe* 
methodically.      ( 

To  RANK!,  ringk,*r.  11.  To  he  ranged,  to  ha 
placed. 

To.  JR AN^LE;  j|ngk1U,  t.  a.  .  To  fester,  to 
breed  corruption,  to  be  tuflamed  in  body  el 
mind. 

RANKLV,  rin^kle,  ai.  Coirtoiy ,  grosflly . 

RANKNESS,  rlngknes,  s.  Exuberance, 
superfluity  of  growth.     „ 

R ANNY,  rin'ne, «.    TJie  shresvjnoufle^  . 

To  RANSACK,  raV*4k,t>.  a.  To  plunder,  to 
pillage  ;  <to  search  narrowly**     „.  . 

RANSOME,  rtn's&m,  s.  166.  Price  paid  for 
redemption  from  captivity  or  punisbanmL. 

^y  I  cannot  conceive  Dr.  Jobnsoa'a  renew  for 
writing  this  word  with  the  fimt  t\  siaeeit  ooneea  Q-oss 
the  Fieneh  rsnseoii,  and  all  his  examples  are  wftfimt 
this  letter. 

T»  RANSOM,  /In/aSm,^..  «•  To  redeem 
from  captivity  or  punishment. 


RAS 

air  167,  nAt  16*-~tabe  171,  tub  179,  bull  178— Ml  S9t>— pound  118— fain  466,  thii  400. 


RANSOMLE&,  i-insum-le^e.  Free  from 
ransom. 

To  RANT,  rl«t  «. a.    To  rare  in  violent  or 

high-sounding  language. 
RANTyj4njt,eV  High-founding  language. 
RANTER,  ranf  ur,  s.  06.    A  ranting  fellow. 
R ANTIPOLE,  rinf e-pole,  o.  Wild,  roving, 

rakish? 
RANULA,  raVnu-li,  s.     A  noil  swelling, 

possejsinfc  those  sallvais  which  are  under  the 

tongue. 

RANUNCULUS,  re-ntag^Uue,  *.   Crow- 

foot; 

To  RAP,  rip,  a.  a.  To  strike  with  a  quick 
•mart  blow. 

To  RAP,  rip,  e. a.  To  affect  with  rapture, 
to  strike  with  ecttacy,  to  hurry  oat  of  himself; 
to  snatch  away. 

RAP,  rip, a. '  A'^uick  smart  blow ;  counter- 
feit halfpenny. 

RAPAClWS&ra;pa'ahost a.  Given  to  plun- 
der, seizing  by  violence." 

RAPACIOUSLY,  ra-pl'shos-le,  ad.  By 
rapine,  by  violent  robbery'.  * 

RAPACIOUSNESS,  rft-pa  shfjs-nes, «.  The 
quality  of  being  rapacious. 

R  APACITY^d-paVse-te,  a.  Addictedness  to 
pluuder,  exercise  of  plrinder ;  ravenousnets. 

RAPE,  rape.  s.  Violent  defloration  of  chas- 
tity ;  something  snatched  away ;  a  plant,  from 
the  seed  of  which  oil  is  expressed. 

RAPID,  rapid,  a.    Quick,  swift. 

RAPIDITY,  ri-pid'e-te,  s.  Velocity,  swift- 
ness. 

RAPIDLY,  rfpld-tt,  erf.  Swiftly,  with 
quick  motion. 

RAPIDNESS,  raVkUftis,  $.  Celerity,  swift- 
ness. 

RAPIER,  ra'pe-ir,  a.  118.  A  small  sword 
used  only  in  thrusting.  •   • 

RAPlEht-FISH,  ri'pfclr-f igh, a.  A  sword- 
fish. 

RAPINE,  rlpln,  a.  140.  The  act  of  plun- 
dering; violence,  force.   •  •»    ■ 

RAPPER,  lip'pvr,  *.  96.    One  who  strikes. 

RAPPORT,  rip-portf ,  a.  French.  ReUtlorJ, 

reference.  '     "      ',-     ■"    *** 

RAPSODY,  rip'so-de,  a. 

fj  A  Rhapsody  was  originally  the  title  of  Homer** 
Poems,  and  meant-  no  more  ma*  a  eolleetloa  of  ht» 


1 


ral  smaller  parts  imo»  one  1  bat  It  now  applied  <to  any 
wild  or  unconnected  effusions  of  imagination.  As  the 
it  la  the  Greek  <Fa4«E«  "■»  tat  roagh -breathing,  this 
word  is  better  written  Hkayeed*. *  *   •  » 

RAPTURE,  raVtshure,  a.  461.  Ecstacy, 
transport,  violence  of  any  parang  pasuien  ,' 
rapidity,  haste.  .      '. 

RAPIXTIED,  rlp'tshur'd,  a.  850.  Ravished 
transported. 

RAPTUROUS,rVtohur-u^e.Sl4.  Ecsto- 
tick,  transporting.  '  *"* 

RARE,  tire,  a.  'Scarce,  uncommon ;  excel- 
lent, valuable  to  a  decree  seldom  found;  thinly 
scattered,  thin,  subtle,  not  dense;  raw,  not 
fully  subdued  by  the  fire.— See  Hear. 

RARESHOW ,  ra're-aho,  a.  A  show  carried 
in  a  bo*. 

RAREFACTION,  rir-re-fak'shon,#.  Exten- 
sion of  the  t>arts  of*  bod*,  titer  make*  it  take 
un  more  room  than  it  did  before.  ♦•  » 
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RAREFIABLE,raVrc-fl4Ubl,e.  Admitting 
rarefaction. 

To  RAREFY,  raYre-fl,  a.  a.  188.    To  make 

thin,  contrary  to  condense. 

To  RAREFY,  rsVr4>f!,  e.  »      To  become 

thin. 
RARELY,  rarele,  ad.    Seldom,  not  often  r 

finely,  nicely,  accurately. 

RARENESS,  rare'nee,  a.  Uncommonnesfl, 
value  arising  from  scarcity. 

RARITY,  ra/ie-te,  a.  Uncommonness,  infra  • 
fluency,  a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

RARITY,  raVe-te,  a.  150.  Thinness,  sub- 
tlety, the  contrary  to  density. 

fST  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  not  only  necessary  to  convey  their  different 
Signification,  bat  to  show  their  different  etymology. 
The  first  cesses  so  as  from  the  Jfranck  raviafe,  and  ti« 
last  from  the  Latin  rarUat;  which  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  meet  settled  analogy  of  oar  language,  ought 
to  have  the  antepenultimate  syllable  short.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  ail ;  also  the  word  Caeaftff. 

RASCAL,  raVk&l,  a.  88.    A  mean  fellow,  a 

.  scoundrel. 

R ASCALUON,  ris-kaTyun,  a.  118.  One  of 

the  lowest  people. 
kASCALITY,raa-kal'e-te,s.  The  low  mean 

people. 
RASCALLY,  raVkll-c,  a.  Mean,  worthless. 

To  RASE,  rise,  or  race,  e.  a.— See  Raze, 
To  shim,  to  strike  on  the  surface ;  to  over- 
throw, to  destroy,  to  root  up ;  to  blot  out  by 

1   rasure,  to  erase. 

&  There  seems  to  be  no  small  difficulty  In  settling 
the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Dr. 
Johnsou  advises,  when  it  signifies  to  strike  slightly,  to 
write  it  rates  sad  when  it  signifies  to  ruin,  rose. 
Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  this  distinction  to  lh« 

Se,  the  ear  aeems  to  have  made  no  such  distinction  in 
t\ 


sonad  of  the  s;  ae-grate,  which  is  evidently  formed 
from  this  word,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for 
She  purpose  of  signifying  to  strike  slightly,  has  pre- 
served the  a  /  while  erase,  which  moans  to  destroy,  to 
Sponge,  to  take  way  entirely,  is  by  all  oar  orthos- 
is, except  Dr.  Kenrlck,  pronounced  with  the  t  para 
t  rate,  whether  signifying  to  strike  slightly,  or  to 
{overthrow,  has  been  so  generally  proneaaced  with  the 
9  like  a,  that  mostof  oar  writers  have  adopted  the  lat- 
ter character;  and  this  sound,  it  may  be  observed, 
seems  mora  agreeable  to  the  aaalogy  of  verbs  la  this 
termination  than  that  ia  erase,  487,  4tJr.    Bat  ss  no- 
bbing seems  to  be  more  axed  in  the  language  than  the 
•sharp  hissing  sound  of  » in  enure,  so  if  analogy  and 
~usage  were  to  compound  the  diSoicoc*,  perhaps  at 
woald  be  easier  to  bring  rem  to  the  sound  of  rear,  as 
thfr.  Elpainston  has  done,  than  erate  to  the  sound  of 
itrase,  as  Dr.  Kenriek  has  done :  but  to  sound  a  with 
the  hissing  a  when  It  b  written  rase,  as  Mr,  Sheridan 
has  done,  T*  a  solecism  in  pronunciatloa ,  An*  though  # 
Soften  goes  into  the  sound  of  s,  s  never  goes  lata  that 
of  e. 

The  confusion  observable  among  our  authors  in  this 
word  safnciently  shows  how  Inconvenient  It  is  to  mako 
the  same  letters  sound  differently  whan  a  different 
sense  Is  conveyed.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  aware  of  tats 
when  he  recommends  a  different  orthography  for  this 
'  word,  ss  It  acquires  a  different  meaning ;  bat  he  does 
not  tell  us  whether  rate  Is  to  be  pronounced  like  race 
or  raxe  ;  nor  do  any  of  our  orthocpists  make  this  dbv 
,  tincllon  of  sound  according  to  the  sense.  With  great 
deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  such  a  distinction, 
both  in  sound  and  spelling,  is  unnecessary  and  embar- 
rassing. The  best  way  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  always  to  spell  this  word  with  the  s.  as  in  rawer, 
and  to  pronounce  It  with  the  s  wneu  it  is  written  rate, 
—See  Bowl. 

RASH,  rash,  a.  Hasty,  violent,  precipitate. 
RASH,  rash,  a.     An  efflorescence  on  the 
body,  a  breaking  out.  ■ 


RAT  RAV 

RASHER,  riflhfr,  $.  98.    A  thin  slice  of 

bftCOO. 

RASHLY,  rkWle,  ad.    Hastily,  violently, 

withoQl  due  cpnsiderafion. 

RASHNESS.  rash'nes,  «.  Foolish  contempt 
of  danger. 

RASP,  rasp,  *.  A  delicious  berry  that  grows 
on  a  species  of  the  {ramble,  a  raspberry. 

To  RASP,  rlsp.  v.  a.  To  nib  to  powder  with 
a  very  rough  file. 

RASP,  rasp,  9.  A  large  rough  file,  com- 
monly used  to  wear  away  wood. 

RASPATORY,  risp'i-tflr-e,  «.    A  chirar- 

geon's  rasp.  ' 

RASPBERRY,  or  R  ASBERRY,  raVber4, «. 

A  kind  of  berry.  •  . 

RASPBERRY-BUSH,  rl»1)er-re-ba«h,  #.  A 

•pecies  of  bramble. 
RA8URE.  ra'thure, «.  452.  The  act  of  scrap- 
ing or  sharing;  a  mark  in  a  writing  where 

something  hat  oeen*  rubbed  out. — See  Rase. 
RAT,  rUt,  s.    An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind 

that  infests  houses  and  'ships.— To  smell  a 

Rat,  to  be  put'oti  the  watch  by  suspicion. 

RATABLE,'  ra't&-bl,  a.  Set  at  a  certain  rate 
or  value. 

RATABLY,  ra'ta-ble,  ad.    Proportionably. 
RATAFIA,  rat-i-f&L, «.    A  fine  liquor,  pre- 
pared from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits. 

RATAN,  nit-tan',  «.    An  Indian  cane. 

RATE,  rate,  ».  Price  fixed  on  any  thing ; 
allowance  settled  ;  degree,  comparatire  height 
or  value;  quantity  assignable;  that  which 
sets  valuo j  •manner  of  doing  any  thing ;  de- 
gree to  which  any  thing  is  done ;  tax  imposed 
by  the  parish. 

To  RATE,  rite,  c.  a.    To  value  at  a  certain 

price ;  to  chide  hastily  and  vehemently. 
RATH,  ruth,  a.    Early,  coining  before  the 

time.  • 

RATHER,  raTH'fir,  or  ra'THur,  ad.    More 

willingly,  with  better  liking;  preferably  to  the 

other,  with  better  reason  j  in  a  greater  degree 

than  otherwise ;  more  properly ;  especially.— 

To  have  Rather,  to  desire  in  preference,  a  bad 

expression ;  it  should  be  Will  rather. 

{3»  Dr.  Johnson  tolls  as  that  this  word  is  the  com- 
parative of  rath,  a  Saaou  word,  signifying  soon,  and 
that  it  Mill  retains  its  original  signification  ;  as  we  may 
say,  "  1  wooid  sooner  do  a  thing,"  with  as  much  pro. 
priety  as  '*  I  would  rather  do  It."  Some  very  respec- 
abte  speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the  first 
syllable  tike  that  in  Raven;  and  Mr.  Nares  has 
adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  the  other 
orfhoeplsts,  from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphni- 
•too,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Bacaanan,  and  Eatick,  make  it  short.  There  is  a  pro- 
nunciation of  this,  and  some  few  other  words,  which 
may  not  Improperly  be  called  diminutive.'  Thus' in  ft. 
miliar  conversation,  when  we  wish  to  express  very  tit- 
tie,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel,  and  pronounce 
the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  >  In  the  same  manner, 
when  rather  signifies  just  preferable,  we  lengthen  the 
first  vowel,  and  pronounce  It  long  and  slender,  as  If 
written  rayther  ;  and  4hl*«  perhaps,  may  be  the  rra- 
son  why  the  long  alender  sound  4>f  the  vowel  ha*  *• 
much  obtaiaed,  for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  other  pronunciation;  and  analogy  requires 
it,  at  this  word  is  but  tne.old xonipara.ti ve  or  the  word 
rath,  soon. 

It  ATIFIA,  rit-e-lee',  «.  A  liquor  flavoured 
»ith -fruit- kernels  — -JMoagn. 
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RATIFICATION,  rlt^feJca'ditui,*. 

act  of  ratify  nig.  confirmation. 

RAT1FIER,  rlt'te-fl-UT,  6.  98.    The  person 

or  thing  that  ratifies. 
To  RATIFY,  ri'ttWi,  «.  a.    To  confirm,  to 

settle. 
RATIO,  ri'she-o, «.    Proportion. 
To  RATIOCINATE,  i*sh-e-6Vc-nlte,  ».  «. 

To  reason,  to  argue. 

RATIOCINATION,  lish-e-ofl-e-nfrhfa.^. 

596.  The  act  of  reasoning,  the  act  of  deducing 
consequences  from  premises. 

RATIONAL,  rash'un-al,  a.  507.  Haying  the 
power  of  reasoning ;  agreeably*  to  reason  j  wise, 
judicious,  as,  a  Rational  man. 

RATIONALIST,  rkn'on-al-llst,  t.  One  who 
proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and  practice 
wholly  upon  reason. 

RATIONALITY,  ra\A4-o-naTe-te,  *.  The 
power  of  reasoning ;  reasonableness. 

RATIONALLY,  rish'un-ai-e,  ad.  Reason- 
ably,  with  reason. 

RATIO NALNESS,  rAsh'Sn-al-nes,  *.  The 
state  of  being  rational.  . 

RATSBANE,  rdta/bane, «.  Poison  for  rats  ; 
arsenick. 

RATTEEN,  rat-teen',  #.    A  kind  of  stuff. 

To  RATTLE,  rat'U,  ©.  n.  40$.  To  make  a 
quick  sharp  noise  with  freqnenf  repetitions 
and  collisions ;  to  speak  eagerly  and  noisily. 

To  RATTLE,  rit'tl,  t>.  <l  To  move  any  thing 
so  as  to  majte  a  rattle  or  noise  ;  to  stun-  with  a.' 
noise,  to  drive  with  a  noise j  to  scold*  to  rail 
at,  with  clamour.  ,    . 

RATTLE,  rat'tl, «.    A  quick  noise  nimbly 

repeated ;  empty  and  .loud  talk ;  an  instru- 
ment which,  agitated,  make's  a  clattering  noise ; 
a  plant.  ' 

RATTLEHEADED,  rim-he^-ld,  a.  Gid- 
dy, not  steady. 

RATTLESNAKE,  raYtl-snake,  *.     A  kind 

of  serpent. 
RATT(ESNAKE-ROOT,  rfrtl-snake-root, 

*•   A  plant,  a  native  of  Virginia ;  the  Indians 

use  it  as  a  certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a 

rattlesnake. 
RATTOON,  rit-t&on', «.  A  West-Indian  fox. 

To  RAVAGE,  rlvMcUe,  v.  a.  90.    To  lay 

waste,  to  sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
RAVAGE,  riv'vkhe,  «.    Spoil,  rain,  waste. 
RAVAGER,  r4vVld^e-ur,  *.  96.   Plunderer, 

spoiler. 
RAUCITY,  riw'se-te,  s.    Hoarseness,  loud 

rough  noise. 
To  RAVE,  lire,  v.  n.    To  be  delirious,  to 

talk  irrationally  ;    to  burst  out  Into  furious 

exclamationsj  as  if  mad  ;  to  be  unreaaouably 

fond. 
To  RAVEL,  rlvVl,  v.  a.  102.    To  entangle, 

to  involve,  to  perplex ;  to  unweave,  to  uuknit, 

as,  to  Ravel  out  a  twist. 
To  RAVEL,  rftvVl,  e.  n.    To  fall  into  per*. 

plexity  or  confusion  j  to  work  in  perplexity,  to 

busy  himself  with  intricacies,         >  .'   —  ■ 
RAVELIN,  raViln,  9.    In  fortification,  * 

work  that  consists  of  two  faces*  that  make  a 

salient  angle,  commonly  called  half-moou  by 

the  soldiers. 
RAVEN,  raVn,  9t  10J.     A  large  black 

ewrk 
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To  RAVEN,  rarVn,  v.  a.  198'.    To  deYour 

with  great  eagerness  and  rapacity.  .  . 

%y  After  enumerating  several  derivation  of  {his 

w*»«t,  Skinner  sejam»-at'lasit  to  have  fixed  on  the  tme 

one,  vy  deriving  it  from  the  word'  raven,  am  this  bird 

ft*  ih«  moat  .voracious  and  greedy  of  all  others. 

RAVENOUS,  ravVa-us,«.    Furiously  yo- 

racious*  hungry  to  rage.      ' 
RAVENOUSLY,  iJ>vVavfts>l*V  ad.     With 

raging  ▼orucity.  ,       , 

RAVENOUSNESS,  raVv'n-us-riia, «.  Rage 

fir  prey,  furious  Voracity.  '  • 
RAVIN,  raVin,  *.  Prey,  food  gotten  by  viol 

lencc ;'  rapine,  tapaciou&ness* 
RAVINOLY,   raVIng-le,   ad.  410.     With 

par  ens  v,  with  distraction;  '     " 
To  RAVISH,  rav'jsh,*.  a.    To  constuprate- 

by  force ;  to  take  away  by  violence ;  to  de- 
light, to  rapture,  to  transport*  . 
R  AVISH&R,  raVish-ur,  $ .  98.    He  that  em- 
braces a  Woman  by  violence ;  one  who  takes 

any  thing  by  violence. 
RAVISHMENT,  ravlsb-mlnt,  «.  Violation, 

forcible    constupration ;    transport,   rapture, 

pleasing  Violence  of  the  mind.    '■  ■ 
RAW,  rlw,  a.  Not  subdued  by  the  fire ;  not 

covered  with  the  skin ;  sore  ;  immature,  tin*. 

ripe  ;  unseasoned,  unripe  in  .skill;  bleak*  chill* 
RAWBONED,  raw/b6n'dl  a.  869.    Having 

bones  scarcely  covered  with  flesh, 
RAWHEAD,  raw'bed,  s.    The  name  of  a 

spectre,  to  frighten  children. 
RAWLY,  rWle,  ad.  In  a  raw  manner ;  un- 


skilfully, newjv. 
rav 


State  of  being 


RAWNESS,  reVues,  s. 

raw;  unskilfvlness. 
RAY,  ra,  a.    A  beam  of  light ;  any  lustre, 

corporeal  or  intellectual ;  a  fish  ;  an  herb. 
To  RAY,  ra,  e.  a .  To  streak,  to  mark  in  long 

Jines.     Not  used. 
RAZE,  raze,  s.    A  root  of  ginger. 

tS  "nils  word  U  generally  pronounced  like  the  noun 
race,  bnt  improperly.    It  is  derlvetl  from  toe  Spanish 
rafz,  a  rout,  and  tbocdd  either  he  proaoanced  with 
he  z,  or  written  with  the  c. 

TtrRAZE,  raxe,  r.  av-rSee  Rase.  To  orer- 
throw,  to  ruin,  to  subvert;  to  efface;  to  ex- 
tirpate. ,  .  .  .♦ 

RAZOR,  ra'z&r,*.  166.  A  knife  with  a  thick 
blade  aud.fine  edgr,  .used  in  shaving. 

RAZORABLE,  rl'zur-4-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be 
shaved.   -     T     .»   .  i  .  ... 

RAZORFISH,.ra'zur-i1sh,«..  A  mth. 

RAZURE,  ra'zhure,  #'.  484.    Act  of  erasing. 

RE  ACCESS,  re-Ak-seV,  *.   Visit  renewed. 

To  REACH,  retsh,  v.  a.  22T.  To  tonch  with 
the  hand  extended  ;J  to  arrive  at,  to  attain  any 
thing  distant;  to  fetch  from  some  place  distant, 
and  give;  to  bring  forward  from  a  distant 
place ;  to  hold  oat,  to  stretch  forth ;  to  attain.; 
to  penetrate  to  ;  to  extend  to ;  to  extend,  to 
spread  abroad. 

To  REACH,  retsh,  v.  *.  862.  To  be  extend- 
ed ;  to  be  extended  far ;  to  penetrate ;  to  make 
•efforts  to  attain ;  to  take  in  the  band.  . 

REACH,  retsh,  s.  Act  of  reaching  or  bring- 
ing by  extension  of  the  hand ;  power  of  reach- 
ing or  taking  ia  the  Hand ;  power  of  attain- 
ment or  SsaAegeroent ;  power,  limit  of  faculties; 
-crirtrivance,  artful  scheme,  deep  thought;  a 
fetch,  an  artifice  to  attain  tome  distant  advan- 
tage; extent. 
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To  REACT,  re-tof,  v. «,  To  return  the  im- 
pression. 

REACTION,  re-lk'shun,  s.    The  reciprocal- ' 
tiori  of  aiiy*  impulse  or  fofce  impressed,  made 
by  the  body  in  which  such  impression  is  made. 
—Action  mid* Reaction  are  equal. 

To  READ,  reed,  t>.  «.;  pre*.  Read ;  pari 
pan.  Read.  Tb  peruse'  aby.  thing  written;  Jo 
discover  by  characters  drmaiks ;  to  learn  by 
observation  ;  to  know  fully. 

To  READ,  rttd,  e.'a.  227.   To  pertdmi  the 
•  act  of  perusing  writing ;  to  be  studious  in 
books |  to  kuowjhjr  reafiBng*.r  » 

READ,  rid,  part.  a.  231.  Skilful  by  reading. 

READING,  reeding,  s.  410.  Study  in  books, 
perusal  of  Jboojcs;  a  lecture;  a  prelection; 
;  public*  cccital ;  y«iatiou4»f  copies. 

READEPTION,  re-ad-lp'shon,*.  Recovery, 
'  act  of  regaining.  •* 

HEADER,  reed'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  peruses 
'  any  .ityne  written ;  ope  studious  in  books  ;  one 

,    whose  office  .is  to  read  prayers  in  churches. 

READERSHIP,  recd'ur-shlp,  s.    The  office 
'  of  reading  prayers. ' 

READILY,  rld'de-le,  ad.  294.  Expeditely, 
with  little  hindrance  or  delay. 

READINESS,  rld'de-nea, s.  Expediteness, 

promptitude ;  the  state  of  being  ready  or  fit 

•tor  any  thing;.' facility,  freedom  from  bin* 

drance  or  obstruction ;  state  of  being  willing  or 

prepared.  '  *     •   ■ 

READMISSION,  re-id-mfeh'un,  «»  The  act 
of  admitting  agajn.        . 

To  READMIT,  re4ol-m!f,  r.  a.  To  let  in 
again.  ■  .  • 

To  REAQORN,  re-ft-dorn',  e.  a.  To  decorate 
again,  to  deck  anew. 

REAJW,  r&'de,  a.  284,  Prompt,  not  de- 
laying; fit  for  a  puroose,  not  to  seek;  pre* 
pared,  accommodated  to  any  design ;  witting, 
eager;  being  at  the  point,  pot  distant,  near; 
beiug  at  hand ;  next  to  haud ;  facile,  easy,  op- 
portune, near ;  quick,  not  done  with  hesita- 
tion ;  expedite,  not  embarrassed^ — To  make 
Ready,  to  make  preparations. 

READY,  red'de,  ad.  Readily,  so  as  not  to 
need  delay. 

READY,  rSd'de,  s.    Ready  money.    A  low 

word.  •  -••*'  ' 

REAFFIRMANCE,  re-af-feVmanse,  s.  Se- 
cond affirmation. 

REAL,  re'il,  a.   .Not  fictitious,  not  imagina- 

:  ry  ;  true,  genuine  ;  in  law,  consisting  of  things 
immoveable,  as  land. 

REALITY,  re-al'e-te,  s.     Troth,  what  is, 
not  what  merely  see^ns.;  somcthijig  intfinsi-  . 
cally  important. 

To  REALIZE, TrMUze,  t?.a.    Tdbiinginto. 
being  or  act;  to  couvert  money  btto  land. 

REALLY,  re'al-e,  ad.  With  actual  exist- 
ence ;  truly,  not  seemingly  ;  it  is  a  slight 
corroboration  of  an  opinion.      , 

REALM,  rilm,  s.  234.  A  kingdom,  a  king's 
dominion ;  kingly  government. 

REALTY,  rell-t4,s.  Loyalty.  Little  used. 

REAM,  reme,'«.  «7.  A  bundle  of  paper 
containing  twenty  quires. 

To  REANIMATE,  re-an'ne-mate,  v.  a.  To 
revive,  to  restore  to  life. 

To  REANNEX,  re4n-neks',  r. «.  To  annex 

again. 
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To  REAP,  ripe.  v*a  SS7.    Tq  cut  com  at 

harvest ;  to  gather,  to  obtain. 
To  REAP,  ripe,  *.  m.    To  harrest , 

REAPER, re'p&r, «.  Oa. .  One  that  cuts  com. 

at  harvest. 
REAPINGHOOK,  re'ptngnhUk,  *  A  honk. 

Mind  to-cut  eorn  in  basveeV 

REAR,  rfcre,  *.  M7.  Tlie  hinder  troop  of  an. 
army,  or  the  hinder  Km  of  a  fleet;  the  last. 

class* 
REAR,  rtre,  *»  1*7..  Rftwphalf  rotated,  half 
•odden*  • 

ty  This  word  Is  freejnentry,  hat  *orswntly, 

mfeetij-h] 


as  if  aiitteu  mm*. .  Bat  though  wear,  rhyming 
with/ear.  It  the  trac  pronunciation,  we  must  not  rap- 
poM  It  to  have  the  least  affinity  and  sinlacation  with 
rear  (behind).  Junias  and  8kmner  derive  this  word 
from  the  Saxon  word  Arerv,  signifying  Jlmmt  or  frsav 
eltng,  like  the  while  or  fyoJk  of  an  egg  whea  encon- 
coetei  t  hence  Jaaias  explains  the  phrase  a  itser-egf. 
atrasaMlaaeca;  end  akfnaee  intasjlnee  that  this  word 


may  come  from  the  Greek  word  fa*,  to  flow,  bacaase 
aacoaeected  eggs  easily  How  or  moraaboat;  or  ho 
aapposes  that  our  word  i 


and  the  Saxon  artra. 
ay  nosstaty  eome  from  the  Laths  raws,  as  opposed 
to  dense,  beeaose  cri,  when  boiled,  Jeee  their  nudity, 
and  grpwthlck<  •  This  derivation  /of.  Shinaer  seems  a 
llule  too  far-fetched.  Whatever  may  be  Its  origin  In 
the  Saxon,  it  seems  to*  have  been -need  In  that  Jnngaaga 
for  arujuVaad  etfscancarteaj  g  f renv,  the  Saxon,  it  eomes 
to  ns  la  that  seats,  and,  In  my  opinion,  onght  to  be 
written  as  well  as  pronounced  Rerf. 

To  REAR,  rete*  v.  <u  To  raise  up;  to  lift 
up  from  a  fail ;  to  bring  up  to  maturity  ;  to 
edueato,  to  instruct*  tq.esaU>  to  elevate;  to 
rouse,  to  stir  up. ' 

RaUU}WARDf  xWwird,  f.  The  last  troop ; 

the  end,  the  tail,  la  train  behind ;  the  latter 
peak. 

REARMOUSE,  rWmotje,«.  Tfcaleafeer- 

wiitgedrjnjhi 
ToREASCENft,  re,aWnd',  *.*>  To  climb. 

again. 

To  REA6CBND,  re4a-alad',  *  a*  To  mouat 

again. 
REASON.  re(a%  *.  170,  S97.  The  power  by 
which  man  deduces  one  proposition  from  an- 
other, or  proceeds  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences; cause,  ground  or  principle;  cause 
efficient ;  final  cause  j  argument,  ground  of 
persuasion,  motive^  clearness,  of.  faculties; 
right,  justice ;  reasonable  claim,  just  practice ; 
rational,  jest  aceowU;  moderation;  moo>rate 
demands. — See  Raisin. 

To  REASON}  reVn,  e*  a*  To  Argue  ration- 
•ily»  to  dedoee  consequences  justly  from  pre- 
mises^ to  debate,  to  discourse,  to  raise  dis- 
quisitions, te  make  inquiries. 

To  REA80N,  reVn,  v.  a.  To  examine  ra- 
tionally. 

REASONABLE,  reVm-i-bl,*.  Having  the 
faculty  of  reason :  acting,  speaking,  or  think- 
ing rationally;  just,  rational,  agreeably  to 
leaeoii ;  not  uunwderate  ;  tolerable,  being  in 
mediocrity. 

REASONABLENESS,  reVn-i-bl-n.es,  «. 
.The  faculty  of  reason ;  agreeableness  to  rea,- 
'son;  moderation.; 

REASONABLY,  reVn-4-Me,  ad.  Agiee- 
ably  to  reason ;  moderately,  in  a  degree  reach- 
ing to  mediocrity. 

RRASONER,  reVn-ir,  a.  98.  Oae  who  rea> 
sons,  an  argoer. 

REASONING,  reVhvntg,  a.  414).  Argument 

sWi 
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REASONLESS,    riYn-les,   a.      Void    of 

reason. 
To  REASSEMBLE,  re-ls-seWbl,  v.  a.    To 

collect  anew. 
To  REASSERT,  re'ls-slrf ,  v.  a.    To  assert 

anew. 
To  REASSUME,  re-ts-sAme',  v.  a.    To  re- 
sume, to  take  again* 

£?  See  Priaciples,  No.  eoe,  and  the  word  Mtume., 
To  REASSURE,  re-a-shore',  v.  u.    To  free. 

from  fear,  to. restore  from, terror. 
To  REAVE,  reve,  v.  a.    To,  take  away  byr 

fltaejth  or  violence. 
To  REBA£TlZ^re-b4p-tUq',  e.  a.  To  ban- 

ti— * — s-  *^* 


REBAPTIZATION,  re-bip-te-zi'shun,  «. 
Renewal  of  baptism.  '   ' 

To  REBATE,  re-bate'  e.  *.  To  blunt,  to, 
beat  to  obtuseness,  to  deprive  of  keenness. 

REBECR*  re/bft,  «.  A  three-stringed  fiddle, 

REBEL,  reVIl,  >.  10$,  492.  One  who  op- 
poses lawful  authority. 

To  REBEL,  re-b^f,  e.  a.  To  rise  in  opposi*.  t 
tion  against  lawful  authority. 

RESELLER,  re-bUlor,  $.,  One  frat  rebels. 

REBELLION,  re-bil'yia,  a.  113A  InauxrcjC; 
tion  against  lawful  authority. 

REBELUOUS,  re-pbel'yoB,  a.  Onponeat  to 
lawful  authority. 

REBELUOUSLY,  re-bll'yoa-le^  od,  la  Op- 
position to  lawful  autliority. 

REBELLIOUSNESS,  rkbeYyus-nes,.*.  The 
quality  of  being  rebellious. 

To  REBELLOW,  re-blll&,  e.  n\  To  bellow 
in  return ;  to  echo  bark, a  Iqud  imise. 

To  REBOUND,  re-bottnd',  v. «.  To  spring 
bank,  to  fly  back  in  consequence  of  mptioa 
impressed  and  resisted  by  a  greater  pemer. ' 

To  REBOUNDk,  re<rb6&nd;  e.  a.  To,  rever- 
berate, to  beat  back.  . 

To  REBOUND,  re-boftnd',  a.  The  act  .of 
flying  back  in  consequence  of  motion  resisted, 
resilitton* 

REBUFF,  ie-buf ,  s.  Repercussion,  quick 
and  sudden  resistance. 

To  REBUFF,  re-bof,  r.  cu  To  beat  back,  to 
oppose  with  sudden  violence. 

To  REBUILD,  re-bljd',  v.  a.  To  re-edify,  to 
restore  from  demolition,  to  repair. 

REPUKABLE,  re-bu'ki-bl,  a.  Worjhy  of 
reprehension. 

To  REBUKE,  re-bake',  v.  a.  To  chide,  to 
reprehend. 

REBUKE,  re-boke,  s.  Reprehension,  chid- 
ing expression,  objurgation  •  in  low  language 
it  signifies  any  kind  of  check* 

REBUKER,  re-boTtur,  $.  98.  A  chider,  a 
repreuender. 

REBUS,  re'boa,  a.  A  word  represented  by 
a  picture;  a  kind  of  riddle. 

To  REBUT,  c e>b£tf,  e.  a.  To  answer  a  sur- 
rejoinder. 

REBUTTER,  re-hltftk,  a,  98.  An  answer 
to  a  sur-iejoinder.-^Maiiff. 

To  RECALL,  re^kiU7,  e.  a.  To  call  back, 
to  call  again,  to  revoke* 

REOA3UE;  re-kill',  a.  400.  Revocation,  act 
or  power  of  calling  back. 

To  REC  ANT,  T^-kinf , «.  a.    To  retract,  to 

recall,  to  contradict  what  one  has  once  said  or 
done. 
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RECANTATION,  rgk.ktn.J^8h^>.  5*0.' 
Retrafftion,   declaration   contradictory  to   a 

RECAKTER,  re-ktoVSr,  i.  98.    One  wtio 

TcTrPCATITULATE;  re-ki-plt'teha-late, 
v.c.  91.    To  repeat  again  distinctly,  to  deiail 

RSSApitUlUAtlON;  r^A-plt-tsho:^ 
ah&n,  «.  Detail  repeated,  distinct  repeti- 
tion of  the  principal  point*. 

RECAPITULATORY,      TkW-plt'tshu-la- 

tur-L  a.  512,  557.    Repeating  again. 
To  RECARRY,  re-kaTre,  v.  a.    To  carry 

back*  * 

To  RECED!*,  re-seed',  v.  n.    To  fall  back, 

.to  retreat  V  to  desist. 

ifeCElPT,  re-sete',  *.  412.  The  act  of  re- 
ceiving ;  the  place  of  receiving  ;  a  note  given, 
be  which  money  is ,  acknowledged  .to  have 
been  received;  reception,  admission ;  pre- 
scription  of  Ingredients  for  any  composition. 

RE£J3VA$l>E,  re-se'YaVbl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  received.  «..      -.  i 

To  RECEIVE,  re-seve',  v.  a.    To  tafce  or 

*    obtain  any  thing  as  due;  to  take  or  obtain 
from  another;  to  take  any  thing  cornrnuM- 
cated  ;  to  embrace  intellectually  ;  to  allow  ; 
to  admit  j  to  take  as  into  a  vessel ;  to  taVe  I 
into  a  place  of  state';  to  entertain  as  a  guest. 

RECEIVEDNESS,  re-sfved-nes,  s.  S«. 
Generaf  allowance. 

RECEIVER,  re-s^vttr,'*.  08.  One  to  whom 
any  thing  is  communicated  by  another;  one 
to  whom  any  tbiog  is  given  or  paid ;  one  who 
partakes  of  the  blessed  sacrament ;  one  who 
cooperates  with  a  robber,  by  taking  the  goods 
which  he  steals ;  the  vessel  into  which  spirits 
are  emitted  from  the  still;  the  vessel  of  the. 
air-pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  drawn.and 
which  therefore  receives  any  body  on  which 
experiments  are  tried.  .»*.«, -j^i 

To  RECELEBRATE,  rks^e-brate,  e.  a. 
To  celebrate  anew. 

RECENCY,  ri'sln-se,  $'.     Newhes*,  new 

RECENSION,  re-s&'Bhun, »:  Ennmerallbii; 

VsWIs^W 

RECENiyrf'seni,  a.  New,  not  of  long  ex- 
istence ;  late,  not  antique ;  fresh,  not  long  dis- 
.  mtaed  froiu.  . ,  . 

RECENTLY,  re'sint-le,  dd.  Newly>  freshly. 

RECENTNES9;  reftint-ne*,  #.    Newness, 

freshness.  ^    d  i»# 

RECEPTACLE,  res'sIp-a-M, .  of  re-sgp'. 

tA-kl,  s.  A  vessel  or  place  into  which  any 

thing  is  received; 

&  lli«  first  of  these  prontincUtlohs  V  by  fV  the 
JS  fashionable,  bat  the  second  most  ajrceaMk  to 
MuTlWvand  the  ear.  So  many  mute*  ill  the  .atttr  syl- 
UUt? rWr the  aid  of  the  aoiepemdninal*  accent  to 
ptoSaSe  lUcy  with  ease,  "jMhaymgl  ^  t0 
Lave  U.— See  Acceptable  and  Ctrr^mU, 

The  bestwiy  to%how  What  U  the  general  usage  I  o 
the  accenWifin  ofXls  Word  will  be  to  give  it  as  a* 
cented  by  different  ©rtboeplBts- 

BveytacU,  3r.  SherldAn,  *.  Johnston. 

ReceZtock,Vn.    Jolmw.n.   Keiirick,   Ash,    Mr. 

""^         *    Hares,  Mt,  Smith,  JfXa**^"?- 
cbanan,  Barclay,  tfeuwog,   B*ley, 


4. 


Dyche,  and  Eot»ck. 

REC  EPTTBIUT  Y,    re-sep-te-bft'e-te, 
Possibility  of  receiving.  • 

RECEPTARY,  reVsep-ta7re,  s.    Obsolete. 
Thing  tecewd.— See  Rcceptory. 
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R£fcEi*T10»J,1  re^eVslifcr,4 «/  The  actyf- 
1  receiving;  thestateef  beiiig recerved  ;  a/tans'- 
1  stoh  of  any  ihlng  commdrilfcated;  readsmssionj' 
!  the  act  of  contaStrtiig  V  treatment  at  first  com*  • ' 
in*,  welcome  entertammeut  r  opinio*  gene* 

'  quality  of  ailnflhSne  wH«<'U,BdllW«i*«»Ml:" 

R«cEA«fev,  tp«^t4f4?^"  ctanfttar  i 

1  or  popularly  admitted. 

:  tt  Dr.*  Jobilibhtn*  Mr*.  Sheridan  •pieee'tfie  *ee*r¥ l 
en  the  first  syllable  of  Ibis  word,  and  » t**£*"™  , 
Seee^feiry  /  bar  MTb*«e  werds  are  fcott  ef  the  SauM* . 
form;  tll»  une  reason  can  be  given  for  accenting 
Qiem  differently  I  ahalf  consider  .them  both  as  ac- 
cented on  the  first  sylliDttf,  as  that*  actentflttitm  * 
appears  to  be  act  only  mostagreeaW«o  polRe  ttrtje-, 
VTxo  the  general-  a/am§«  or  wo>df  o*  this  tercalaa. 
Uon.—See  Peremptory*        ' 

]  A  view  of  tfaerdiveraity^f  acccfitaatlott  among  oar  # 
orthoepists  will  enable  ihe  laspector  to  jndj^'of  the 
propriety  of  that  wnich  1  hive  adopted. 
f  Befeptdry;  &rV.  S&eHfl  in.  Dr.  Jotmsekr,  foBofaaA 
I  qnarto,and  Barclay. 

4  Bktft^ri,  D?.  Ash,  ;*CrV  BtMt,  8eotf«  .MstSfW'  • 

Mr.  Ferryf  Fenaine-and  Eotick. 
Retfepton/,  Dr.  Johnson,  folio,  Mr.  Sherldaa,  Mr.  • 

Sttiitb,  and  Barclay; 
Rxttft&ry}  Dr.'  Johbsbir,  ejatrto;  Dr.  AaV,  MJ. 
r  Perry,   Barclay,    Penan*,   8cottH 

Bailey,  and  Eattek. 

Dtc'eftorp*  ....      «_-,„  «     .  .• 

IHcqttory,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dt.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
r  M*r.  Perry,  Barclay,  Scott's  Bailey, 

and  Feuning. 

RECe!siS,  re'-fteVi  #.    ReHretoent,  retreat  r 
departure ;  place  of  retirement,  place  of  secre- 
cy, prlvite  abode;  remhslerr  or  suspension' 
of  any  procedure ;  removal  to  distance,  se- 
cret part  ( 
REeESSlOK1,  rb*&BVfaf*l'  TWaetofre* 

treating;  _        .    .  a         __     m 

To  RECH  ANGE^  Te^tsniflsja',  •«.  To  change . 

again. 
To  Rfi«JHAROE,'re-t»hlvJe»,«.a\  Tooctnsw 
in  return ;  attack  anew ;  among  banters,  a 
lesson  which  the  bimtsnmfi  wlntis  on  the  born ' 
when  tlie  hounds  have  losttbeir  game. 
RECHEAT,  reytflfaeteT,  s.    A  leeeon  Whkh 
the  btmtsman  winds  on  the  bom,  when  the 
dogs  are  at  a  fttttlt,  to  bring  tbeav  back  from 
pursuing  a  cotmtersoent.  «^ 

RECIBIV  AT10N,f^*isV*^i4Wiw*v.  Baok- 

slidirrg,  falling  again. 
RECIPE,  reAe-p*,  *i      A*  medicat  pre*  • 

scription.  .      .*  • 

RECimENT,  ii-sVpMnt,  r.  The  receiver, 
;     that  to  which  any'  thing  is  communicated ;  the 
vessel  into  which  spirits  are  driven  by  the  still. 
RECIPROCAL.  re-stypro-ks\i,  a.    Acting. 
in  vicissitude,  alternate ;  mutual,  done  by  each 
to  each ;  mutually  interchangeable. 
RECrPROC  AtLY,re-sIp'pro-kal-e,  a*  Mn- 
I     tually,  interchangeably. 
RECIPROCAliNESS,  s^sfp'pto-kal-iiia,  a. 

Mutual  return,  alterns^eness. 
To  RECIPROCATE,  re-slp'prft-klte*  t». «. 

To  act  mterchangeaWy ,  to  alternate. 
RECIPROCATION,  ri-sip-pro-kiWifhi,  #. 

Alternation,  action  rnterchenged. 
RECIPROCITY, rfs-^-pros'e-t*, #.    Amu- 

tual  return.     .    _      _  aatk.         .    _      . 

RECISION,  re-alzh'toy  $.    The  act  of  cttt- 

.    tins  on.        .    .    M  _ 

RECITAL,  resl't4lr#.    RepetHiOn,  rehear. 

sal  j  enumeration. 
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RECITATION,  reW-tft/ahfa,  *.  Repeti- 
tion, rehearsal.    m 

RECITATIVE,  reW-tl-teev'    )  s.  A  kind 

RECITATIVO,  ris^tl-teeVo,*  of  tune- 
ful  pronunciation,  mora  musical-  than  common 
speech,  and  lest  than  song ;  chant. 

To  RECITE,  re-alte',  e.  a.  To  rehearse,  to 
repeat,  to  enumerate,  to  tell  ovcr.1 

To  RECK)  r6k»  *.  n.  To  care,  to  heed.  Not 
in  use. 

To  RECK,  rik,  ©.  a.  To  heed,  to  care  for. 
Ont  of  use. 

RECKLESS,  rikles,  a.  Careless,  heedless, 
mindless. 

RECKLESSNESS,  r&leV-dSs, «.  Careless- 
ness, negligence. 

To  RECKON,  reVk'n,  v.  a.  103.  To  number, 
to  count ;  to  esteem,  to  account. 

To  RECKON,  reVk'n,  «.  «.  170.  To  com- 
pute, to  calculate ;  to  state  an  account ;  to 
pay  a  penalty  ;  to  lay  stress  or  dependence 

RECKONER,  reVk'n-nr.  «.  96.  One  who 
computes,  one  who  calculates  cost. 

RECKONING,  rikVn-ing,  «.  410.  Compu- 
tation, calculation;  accounts  of  debtor  and 
creditor  J  .money  charged  \fy  a  host;  account 
taken  ;  esteem,  account,  estimation. 

To  RECLAIM,  re-klame',  v.  a.  202.  To  re- 
form, to  correct ;  to  reduce  to  tbe-  state  de- 
sired ;  to  recall,  to  cry  out  against ;  to  tame. 

To  RECLINE,  re-kllne*,  c.  a.  To  lean  back, 
to  lean  sidewise. 

To  RECLINE,  re-klW,  v.  n.  To  rest,  to 
repose,  to  lean. 

RECLINE,  re-kllne',  a.  In  a  leaning  posture. 

To  RECLOSE,  re-kloze',  p.*.  To  close  again. 

To  RECLUDE,  re-kl&de',  r.  a.    To  open. 

RECLUSE,  re-Hose',  a.  437.  Shut  up, 
retired.  • 

RECLUSE,  re-klW,  s.  A  person  shot  op 
or  retired.  • 

RECOAOULATION,  re-ko-ag-gu-la'shuu, 
i.    Second*  coagulation. 

RECOGNISANCE,  re-koVne*tnse, «.  Ac- 
knowledgment of  person  or  thing ;  badge ;  a 
bond  of  .record  .testifying  the  reeognisor  to 
owe  unto  the  recognise*  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney acknowledged  iu  some  court  of  record. 
Jtt  For  the  pTonaaciatlon  of  g,  Id  this  and  the 
lowing  words,  see  Principles,  No.  387,  and  the 

words  Cognizance  and  Conusance. 

To  RECOGNISE,  reVkog-nfee,  e.  a.     To 
acknowledge,  to  recover  and  avow  knowledge  - 
of  any  person  or  thing;   to  review,  to  re- 
esamihe. 

RECOGNtSEE,  re-kfls;-ne.see',  «.  He  in 
whose  favour  the  "bond  is  drawn. 

RECOGNISOR,  re-kdg-ne-zoV, «.  He  who 
gives  the  recognisance. 

tT  When  this  word  Is  not  used  as  a  lsw  term,  bat 
considered  only  si  the  verbal  noon  of  iUcognttef  It 
onght  to  be  spetted  Jtacajwassr,  and  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable. 

RECOGNITION,  rek-kog-nWun,  s.  Re- 
view, renovation  of  knowledge;  knowledge 
confessed ;  acknowledgment. 

To  RECOIL,  re-koll',  v.  n.  299.  To  rash  back 
in  consequence  of  resistance  ;  to  fall  back  ;  to 
fail,  to  shrink. 

To  RECOIN,  re-kohV,  v.  a.  299,  500.  To 
coin  over  again. 


RECOIN  AGE,  re-kohrfdje, «.  90.    The  act 

of  coining  anew. 

To  RECOLLECT,  r&k-kol-l&t',  r. «.  To 
recover  to  memory ;  to  recover  reason  or  reso- 
lution; to  gather  what  is  scattered,  to  gather 
again^-See  Collect. 

RECOLLECTION,  reVk6MeVs!ion,  *.  Re- 
covery of  notion;  revival  in  the  memory.  - 

To  RECOMFORT,  re-kum'fftrt,  e.  a.  To 
comfort  or  console  again :  to  give-new  strength. 

To  RECOMMENCE,  re-kdm-mlnse',  -  r.  it. 

551,    To  begin  snew. 
To  RECOMMEND,  T$k-kom-ra3nd',  r.  a. 

To  praise  to  another ;  to  make  acceptable  ;  to 

use  one's  interest  with  another  in  favour  of  a. 

third  person  ;  to  commit  with  prayers,  531. — 

RECOMMEND  ABLE,  rlk-kdm-mlnd'a-bl, 
a.    Worthy  of  recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION,  reVk*m-m&-da- 
shfin,  $.  The  act  of  recommending ;  that 
which  secures  to  one  a  kind  reception  from 
another. 

RECOMMENDATORY,  rlk-k&n-meVdl- 
tur-e,  a.  612.    That  which  recommends  to 
another, 
fc?  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestickm 

RECOMMENDER,   rek-kAm-mend'ur,    * 
One  who  recommends* 

To  RECOMMIT,  rkkdm-miV,  v.  a.  To  com- 
mit anew. 

To  RECOMPACT,  re-k&n-pikt',  v. «.  To 
join  anew. 

To  RECOMPENSE,  reVkftm-plnse,  e.  a. 

To  repay,  to  requite  ;  to  compensate,  to  make 

up  by  something  equivalent. 
RECOMPENSE,  rikltdm-pinse, «.    Equi- 
valent, compensation. 
RECOMPILEMENT,  re-kim-plle'mfat,  s. 

531.    New  compilement 
To  RECOMPOSE,  re-kota-poee',  v.  a.  53 1. 

To  settle  or  quiet  anew ;  to  form  or  adjust 

anew. 
RECOMPOSITION.  re-kom-po-zlsh'uli,  s. 

Composition  renewed.  •   «  • 

To  RECONCILE,  rSk'kon-alle,  v.  a.  To  coin* 

pose  differences,  to  obviate  seeming  contra* 

dictions  ;  to  make  to  like  again  y  to  make  any 

thing  consistent ;  to  restore  to  favour. 
RECONCILEABLE,  r&-kon-sWjLbl,    a. 

Capable  of  renewed  kindness  ;  *  consistent* 

possible  to  be  made  consistent.. 

J7  Though  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have 
written  JUcondleable,  UnreconcUeable.  and  Recom- 
eileablenest,  with  the  mnte  e  to  tbe  middle  of  ib*#e 
words,  they  have  omitted  it  in  Irreconcilable*  /me* 
conoUabip,  and  IrrecoMcUakUness.,  This  has  some- 
times occasioned  an  impropriety  in  the  pronunciation 
of  ibese  words,  by  sounding  tUe  preceding  i  abort,  as 
in  silvert  and  giving  tbe  words  a  syllable  more  than 
they  ought  to  have,  as  if  divided  inio  Rtc+n-eU-e-o- 
Mr,  Sec. :  but,  as  tbe  orthography  is  wrong,  so  is  the 
pronunciation.  The  mnte  s  ought  to  have  no  place, 
when  followed  by  a  vowel, In  words  of  our  own  com- 
position, where  the  preceding  vowel  has  iu  general 
sound ;  and  therefore,  as  It  is  Inclinable,  Desirable, 
&c.  so  It  ought  to  be  Reconcilable,  Keeoncilablf,  &c 
This  was  the  orthography  adopted  by  Dycbe  b«for«  k 
became  so  fashionable  to  Imitate  the  French. — See 
Moveable, 

RECONCILEABLENESS,    rik-kfa-sl'ltt 
bl-nls,  s.    Consistence,  possibility  to  be 
-   reconciled  ;  disposition  to  renew  krve. 
RECONCILEMENT,  rek'kon  •Ue-aei.t,  s. 
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Reconciliation,  renewal  of  kindness,  favour 
restored,  friendship  renewed. 

RECONCILER,  TeVk6n-sl-*lr, «.  One  who 
renews  friendship  between  others ;  one  who 
discovers  ~  the  consistence  between  proposi- 
tions seemingly  contradictory. 

RECONCILIATION,  rlk-kfe-sil^-a'ahnn, 
*.  Renewal  of  friendship. 

ToRECONDENSE,i&on-deW,v.a.  To 
condense  anew. 

RECONDITE,  rlk'kfa-dlte, «.  Secret,  pro- 
found, abstruse. 

tJ  Dr.;johntoa,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Nar«,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  ami  Entick,  accent  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable*  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bai- 
ley on  the  last ;  and  Penning  only  on  the  first.  .  Bat, 
notwithstanding  so  many  aotnorltles  are  against  me,  I 
am  much  deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be 
not  decidedly  In  favour  of  that  accentuation  which  I 
have  given.  We  have  bnt  few  Instances  in  the  language 
where  we  receive  a  word  from  the  Latin,  by  dropping 
a.  ay  liable,  that  we  do  not  remove  the  accent  higher 
than  the  original,  503.  Thus  recondite,  derived  from 
reconditut,  may  with  as  much  propriety  remove  the 
accent  from  the  long  penultimate,'  as  carbuncle  from 
carbunculus,  calumny  from  coiumnim,  detriment 
from  drtrimentum,  imweency  from  innocent  la,  con*, 
trovereo  from  controvertia,  and  a  thousand  other*. 
Besides,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Bailey,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  last  syllabic,  do 
not  decide  against  the  accent  on  the  first ;  for  all  words 
of  three  syllables  which  may  be  accented  on  the  last 
may  also  have  an  accent  on  the  first,  though  not  in. 
Tersely,  5*4,  The  antepenultimate  accent,  to  which 
our  language  hat  such  a .  tendency,  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  Indulged  In  this  word,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  authorities  against  it.  The  word  Incondite 
must  certainly  follow  the  fortunes  ofthepreseot  word; 
and  we  find  those  ortuoepUts  who  have  the  word  ac- 
cent it  as  they  do  recondite,  Mr.  Shcridau  on  the  last 
ey U able,  but  Mr.  Fenning  inconsistently  on  the  second. 

To  RECONDUCT,  re-koa-duktf,  v.  a.    TV> 

conduct  again. 
To  RECONJOIN,  re-kon-joln',  *.  «»    To 

join  anew. 

To  RECONQUER,  re-konglcur,  v.  a.    To 

conquer  again. 
To  RECONSECRATE,  re-koVse-krate,c. «. 

To  consecrate  anew. 

To  RECONVENE,  re-kon-v&je',  c.  a.    To 

assemble  anew. 
To  RECON VEY,  re-kon-va',  v.  a.    To  con- 
vey again, 
cfo  RECORD,  re-kftrd',  r.  «.  492.    To  regis- 
ter any  thing,  to  that  its  memory  nay  not  be 
lost ;  to  cctebrate*  to  cause  to  be  remembered 
solemnly* 
RECORD,  r&'ord,  or  re-kord',a.  Register, 
authentick  memorial* 

£3*  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at 
present,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  second  syllable  :  till  lately,  however,  It  generally 
conformed  to  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  this  kind ; 
and  we  seldom  heard  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble till  a  great  luminary  of  the  law,  as  remarkable  for 
the  justness  of  his  elocution  as  his  legal  abilities,  re- 
vived the  claim  this  word  anciently  had  to  the  ulti- 
mate accent ;  and  since  his  time  this  pronunciation, 
especially  In  our  courts  of  Justice,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  geueral.  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect 
that  this  Is  overturning  one  of  the  most  settled  analo- 
gies of  our  language  in  the  pronunciation  of  dissy  liable 
nouns  ajd  verbs  of  the  same  form.— See  Prin.  No.  40f. 
M  But  many  a  crime,  deem'd  Innocent  on  earth, 
M  Is  regtster'd  in  heaven ;  and  there,  no  doubt, 
*  Have  each  their  record  with  a  coxae  annex'd." 

fJowpe7*t  7\u1k. 

RECORDATION,  rftt-or-da'shun,  s.    Re- 

raembrartee. 
RECORDER,  revkord'ftr,  a.  One  whose  bu- 

•inest  b  te  register  any  events ,  the  keeper  of 
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|     the  rolls  in  a  city ;  a  kind  of  flute,  a  wind  in* 
struroeru. 

To  RECOVER,  re-knVftr,  v.  «.  To  restore 
from  sickness  or  disorder;  to  repair;  to  re- 
gain ;  to  release ;  to  attain,  to  reach,  to  come 

To  RECOVER,  re-koVtir,  v.  n.  To  grow 
well  from  a  disease.       „    „ 

RECOVERABLE,  re-kMr-ft-bl,  a.  Possi- 
ble to  be  restored  from  sickness ;  possible  to 
be  regained. 

RECOVERY,  re-koV&r-e,  «.  Restoration 
from  sickness ;  power  or  act  of  regaining}  the 
act  of  cutting  on  an  entail. 

To  RECOUNT,  re-kofinf,  v.  a.  To  relate  in 
detail,  to  tell  distinctly. 

RECOUNTMENT,  rl-ko&nf mint,  s.  Rela- 
tion, rechaj. 

RECOURSE,  re-koW,  t.  Application  as  for 
help  or  protection;  access. 

RECREANT,  reVkre-ant,  a.  Cowardly, 
mean-spirited ;  apostate,  false. 

To  RECREATE,  rlk'kre-ate,  r.  a.  5»1.  Te 
refresh  after  toilr  to  amuse  or  divert  In  weari- 
ness; to  delight,  to  gralih ;  to  relieve,  to  revive. 

RECREATION,  rlk-kre-a'sh&a,  s.  Relief 
after  toil  or  pain,  amusement  in  sorrow  or  dis- 
tress ;  refreshment,  amusement,  diversion. 

RECREATIVE,re*k'kre-a-riY,a.  Refreshing, 

giving  relief  after  labour  or  pain,  amusing,  diverting. 
RECREATIVENESS,  rlklcre-a-ttv^ils,  «. 

Hie  quality  of  being  recreative. 
RECREMENT,  r&'kre-mlnt,   •*      Dross, 

spume,  superfluous  or  useless  parts. 
RECREMENTAL,  rek-kre-men'tal,      ) 
RECREMENT1TIOUS,  rek-kre-m&i-    >a. 

tish'fls,  "  ) 

Drossy,  superfluous,  useless. 
To  RECRIMINATE*  re-kjWe-nate,  r.  «• 

To  retort)  one  accusation  with  another.  „ 
RECRIMINATION,  re-krim-e-ni'shin,  «. 

Return  of  one  accusation  with  another. 
RECRIMINATOR,  re-krfm'e-nUojr,  $.  6*1 

He  that  returns  one  charge  with  another. 
RECRUDESCENT,   rek-krio-dls'sent,    a. 

510.    Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 
To  RECRUIT,  re-kroof,  t>.  a.  To  repair  any 

thing  wasted  by  new  supplies ;  to  supply  an 

army  with  new  **en.  , 
To  RECRUIT,  re-krooY,  v.  is.   To  raise  new 

soldiers*  „„  -* 

RECRUIT,  re-kroof,  *.  343.  Supply  of  any 

thing  wasted  ;  a  new  soldier. 
RECTANGLE^reVting-gl,  a.  A  figure  which 

has  one  angle  or  more  of  ninety  degrees. 
RECTANGULAR,  rik-tlng'gu-lir,  a.  Right 

angled,  having  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 
RECTANQULARLY,r&-tlngvgn-lir.le,ad. 

With  right  angles., 
RECTIFIABLE,  reVte-fl-a-bl,  c  18*.    Ca- 
pable to  be  set  right. 
RECTIFICATION,   rik-te-A-ka'shun.    a. 

The  act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong;— in 

chymistrv,  Rectification  is  drawing  anv  thing 

over  again  by  distillation,   to  make  it  yet ' 

higher  or  finer.  A     . 
To  RECTIFY,  riVte-f!,  r.  a.  181.  To  make 

right,  to  reform,  to  redress ;  to  exalt  and  im- 
prove by  repeated  distillation. 
RECTILINEAR,  rik-te-lin'e-ftr,   ?  c.  Con- 
RECTILINEOUS,  rek-te-Hn'e-us,  J  stating 

of  right  lines.  ! 

RECTITUDE,  rlk'te-t&df,  s.  Straightness, 


V 


*•    To  grow  tea. 
:H?Sy  *.  Tendency 


REJCTOR,  jcit  tur,  «i  Bustard,  gQTfinori;       tojednesf.  * 

,  .parson  of  anuoImpropn>ted  parish.  REDDITION.  reM-dtoh'un,  s.   Restitution. 

felOTORIAI^W-tfre-al,  a..  Be longing  tp    EtEDBItlVE^  r&fdl-tiv,  a.    Angering  to 

tbe  rector  of  a  parish.— -Mason.         '  J     "    an  'interrogative. 

&EGTOQ&QIP*  f*'t4»-8hia,  #.    Thefiank  ,  J^DLE,  r&'dl.  s.,405.,  Assort  of  mineral 

or  office  of  a  rector.  |'       of  t^e  metal  kind. ' 

JtEPEPRY,  rfk'tftr-e,  *.    A  rectory  ozjm*-    .REDE,  ride,  4.  £<HUt»e{#  »<*vice.  ,  Obsolete. 
.,4puaga  is  a  spiritual  living,  composed  of  land,    Vnl  *****>*«**  _**m.— *  _   -  t»— 1      *+*_  ^ — 

tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the  people,, sepa- 
.  «aied  or  dedicated  to  God  iu  any  congrega- 

tion  for  tbe  service  of  bis  chorea  there,  and 

for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof. 
RECUSATION,  rek-ku4>a'shun,   «,  680. 

The  act  of  lying  or  leaning. 
RECUMBENCY,  re-kom'beVae,  a.     The 

posture  of  lying  or  leaning ;  rest,  repose. 
RECUMBENT,rekimT>ent,a,Lying^eaning 
RECUPERABLE,  rt-cuper-i-bl,  a.     Re- 


* 


ooverable.    Obsolete,— CiWer. 
RECUPERATION,    te-cu-per4'a*un,    4. 
{From  the  Latin  recupero,  to  recover.)  Bejlong- 
irig  to  recovery.— &<rtt.  .    .    m    M    „    , 
RECUPERATORY,    re-cu'peVUar-e,    a. 
(From  the  Latin  rtcupero,  to  recover.)    Be- 
longing to  recovery. — ocott. 
RECUPERATIVE.  re-cu'per-4-tIv^.  (From 
the  Latin  recupcro.)    Tending  to  recovery.— 
"  And  here  behold  the  recuperative  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contemplate  Parlia- 
ment as  the  true  source  of  legitimate  hope."— 
Qrattant  Answer  to  hard  Clare,  1800. 
To  RECUR,  re-ko/g  e.  n.    To  come  back  to 
,  the, thought,  to  revive  in  tbe  mind;  to  have 

recourse  to,  to  lake  refuge  in. 
RECURRENCE,  re-k&7rense,1     BAfllm 
RECURRENC  Y,re  k^ren-ee^  J*'  B?tum- 
RECURRENT,  re-kir'rent,  a.    Returning 

from  time  to  time* 
RECURSION,  re-koyshon,  1.    Return. 

RECURVATION,  re-kur-va'shun,  \*,Flex 
RECURVITY,  rl-knrVe-te,  J     ure 

backwards.  m     , 

RECURVOUS,re-kor/vuayi  JSent  backward. 
RECUSANT,  re-kk'sint,  or  r&^Q-sint,  «. 

A  nonconformist. 

tT  I  most  in  this  word  retract  my  former  opinion, 
and  live  the  preference  to  the  eeeent  on  the  Second 
syllable.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  might,  like 
myself,  suppoia  usage. on  their  side ;  hat  the  sathbrlty 
of  Drs.  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares.  Perry, 
Barclay,  feyiing,  Bailey,  Dycbe,  and"Entick,  )s  suf- 
ficient to  mate  ns  suspect  that  usage  has  not  so  cUarly 
.decided :  and  therefore,  though  some  words  of  this, 
form  and  number  of  syllable*  depart  from  fhe  aeeebtua- 
tJooof  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  as 
ipmant,  laborant,  atyitant \pprqufanitcot{M4*nth 
ate, ;  yet  the  general  rale  seems 'to  iftcHnttntbe  pre- 
servation of  the  accent  of  the  original,  when  the  same, 
number  of  syllables  are  preserved  in  the  English  word 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  more  immediate  formation  of 
this  word  from  tbe  Judicial  verb  To  recuse.— 8e*  Prin- 
ciples, Not.  457  and  503.  0  and  *.  _ 

To  RECUSE,  reJt&ze',  v.  •*."  Tp  refuse.    A, 

judicial  word. 
RED.  rid,  a,    Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one 

of  the  primitive  colours. 
REDBREAST,  red'brest,*.  A  small  bird  so 

named  from  the  colour  of  Hs^reaat,  called 

'also  a  Robin.  ' 

REDCOAT,  redTcote,  «.    A  name  of  con- 

tempt  for  a  soldier. 
To  REDDEN,  red'd'n,*  «u  tot.  To  make  red. 

.pi* 


'To  REb£El«r rSSeein',  e.  A^lbl  r  *S  ran- 

sopv  to  relieve  from  any  thing  by  paying  a 

price  ;  to  rescue,  to  recover ;  to  make  amends 

,,.fbc;  to  pay  an  atonement ;  to  save  the  wjorld 

.    from  the  cursexrfwtt." 

kEPEEMABL^rt-deiml-bl,^  Capable 
of  redemption. 

REPEEMABLENES8,  re-deem'i-bl-nes,  $. 
The  state  of  being  redeemable'. 

REDEEMER,  re-deenfoi,  $,  06.  One  who 
ransoms  or  redeems ;  our  Saviour* 

To  REDELIVER,  rkde-Hr'ur,  *.  a.  To  de- 
liver back.  t        ■    '        - 

REDELIVERY,  tsV-de-lMtr-e,  ••  Hie  act 
of  delivering  back. 

To  REDEMAND,  rt-de-mind',  t>.  c.  To  de- 
mand back.  *  ' 

REDEMPTION,  re-dem  shun.  s.  412.  Ran. 
som,  release  :  purchase  of  God  s  favour  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  m    . 

REDEMPTORY,  re-dem'tur-e,  a.  412,  618, 
557.    Paid  for  ransom. 

REDHOT,  reclhot,  a.  Heated  to  redness. 

REDINTEGRATE,  rentin'te-grate,  c.  Re- 
stored, renewed,  made  new. 

REDINTEGRATION,  rMra-te^'skun, 
i.  Renovation,  restoration. — Redintegration 
chymists  call  the  restoring  any  mixed  body  or 
matter,  whose  form  has  been  destroyed,  to  iu 
former  nature  and  constitution. 


REPLEAD,  rSd-led",  *.    Minium. 

REDNESS,  red'nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
•    r*U^  ,    ,    . 

REDOLENCE,  reSd'o-leuse,  603.  ">#.  Sweet 

RfiDDLENCY;  lAi'o^len-se,       f    sceirt. 
r REDOLENT,  red'i-lfet,  o.  608.    S\*^et  of 
scerit. 

To  REDOUBLE,  re-dob^l,  v.  c  To  repent 

•  often ;  to 'increase  by  addition  of  the  mum 
quantity  over  and  over. 

To^RETDOUBLE,  rc-d&b'biy  e.  n.  Tobecosne 
'  twice  at  much.     *  * 
REDOUBT,  re-done, «.    The  outwork  of  a 

forti6cation,  a  fortress.  .  .    M 
REDOUBTABLE,  r*^oof4-bl,  a.  Foruuda- 

ble,  terrible  to  foes. 

REDOUBTED,  re-dout'gd,  c.  Dreadful, 
awful,  formidable.  ' ' 

Xo^EPPV^D^Moand^u-To  be  sent  back 
by  re-action  ;to  conduce  iu  die  consequence. 

to  REDRESS,  rMreV,  0.  «.    To  set  right, 

'  to  amend  ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  eaee. 

9^b^E^S,  re^reW, «.  Reformati6ft;  amend- 
ment ;  relief,  remedy  ;  one  who  gives  relief. 

REDRESS1VE,  Te-dreVslT9  a.  Succouring, 
affording  remedy. 

REDSHANK,  rid'shink, «.    A  bird. 

RED&TREAK,  rldrBtreke, «.    An  apple,  ci- 

•  der  fruit  *  elder  pressed  from  the  redstreuk. 
To  REDUCE,  re-dW,  v.e.  Toimrig  back, 
' '  obsolete  ;  to  bring  to  the  former  state ;  to  re- 

'    ftSrai  from  un^  dlsottter';  16  trrmg  into  any  ataae 


1» 


WH6T;  b6k  16^-tAb*  in;  tfo  \7iyT>&\tm-^Zh  *W-^tf>&natl%-thm466y  tan  409. 

^r'dfaWlonV  t^'^gr^cf^,  td  fobs*  in  «%-' 
4  iiky :  to  bring  into  any  state  or  misery  or 
''meatfaefts;  to  subdue;  to  Object  to* 
'Vmgtatoadass. 


itttW,  jo 

R^dCcKMENT,  r^tfft^mlnt,  s.'The  aft 
J  of  bringing  back ;  subduing,  reforming  or  di- 
minishing. I 
REDUCER,  re-dftfr,  av  98.    Oner  the*  -re- 
duces. 


REDUCTIVE,  re-doktiv,  a.  167.  Having 
the  power  of  reducing. 

REDUCTIVELY,  rEduk'tlv-re,«A  By  re- 
duction, by  consequence. 

REDUNDANCE,  re-doVdaase, \  «.  Seper- 
-  REDUNDANCY,  r^doadin-a^j  Unity,  su- 

Srabondance. 
)UNDANT,  rMejr-danty  a.     ferper- 
abundant,  exuberant,  superfluous ;  90118701016 
words  or  image*  tlian  are  necessary. 
REDUNDANTLY,  re-dun'dtnt-le,  od.  ■  8«- 
pertiuouilj,  superabundantly. 

To  REDUPLICATE,  re-do'ple-kke,  v.  e. 

To  double. 
v  REDUPLICATION;  re-du-ptt-ka'shun,  $. 

The  act  of  doubling. 
REDUPLICATIVE,    re-du'ple-ki-tiv,    a. 

51S.    Double. 
REDWING,  i&'wfng,  «.    A  bird. 

To  RE-ECHO,  re-eVko,  e. *.  To  echo  back. 
REECH Y,  retah'e, a.  Smoky, sooty,  tanned. 

REED,  reed,  *.  S46.  A  holloa  knotted  stalk,' 
'  which  grows  ih  wet  grounds ;  a  smalt  pipe ;  an 
arrow.  . 

To  RE-EDIFY,  re-ed4-A, ».  «•  Tt>  wboild, 

to  build  again. 
RE&BLES3,  rttdles,  a.     Being  without 

reeds. 
REEDY,  feed4,  a.    AbottndlnV  with  feeds. 
REEK,  reek,  «.  246.  Smoke,  steam,  vapour ; 

a  pile  of  com  dr  hay. 
To  REEK,  reek,  v.  a.    Te  smoke,  to  steam, 

•0  emit  vapour. 
REEKY,  reek**,  a.    Smoky,  tanned,  black. 
'  REEL,  reel,  «.  346<   A  timing' frame  upon 

which  yam  is  wound  into  stains-  from  the 

spindle. 
To  REEL,  reel, ».  a.  To  gathef  yarn  dff  the 

stflndle.  , 

'  TbREEL,Teel,t..«.  Ttf  stagger.  16  tacrine  in 

walking,  first  to  one  side,  ana  then  to  the 
"   mher.  t  ,    m 

RE-ELECTION,  re4-lefcehQJi,f.  Repeated 
•  election. 
Tor  RE-ENACT,  i±-ln*sct/, '».  .a    To  enact 

'       »new. 

To  RE-ENFORCE,  re-ln-forse',  v.  a.   To 

strengthen  with  new  assistance. . 
RE-ENFORCEMENT,  i^-fot  setaent,  «. 

Fresh  assistance. 
To  RE-fcNJOY,  rWu*joe<,  e.  a.    To  enjoy 

anew,  or  a  second  time. 
T«  ftEJ&NTER,  relative,  a*:  To  enter 

again,  to  enter  anew. 


e.  a. 


s. 


To  R^ESTIIROflE,  re.4n-ferW,  r.  a. 

To  replace  on  a  throne. 
RE-ENTRANCE,  rt-eWtrlase,  *.    The  act 

of  entering  again. 
REBRMOU8E,T*Va41Ue,  s.  «  A  bat 

To  RE-ESTABLISH,  rUWbfllsb, 

To  establish  anew. 
RE*BSTABU8HERf  ri-fcstiVslsh  JLr, 

^™CZBLE,^^^  re.e.ti511.h. 

REDUCIBLENESS,  re>dn/^bl4iis^.'Qnl-       "M  *• I1ie  ■*  J* w*ttabliahrog,the  state 
liry  of  being  reducible.  »      »j££!2g  fr*******^ f  rnlmiietwii. 

REDUCTION,  re-dmVshun,  *.    Tbfr  act  of  "FS^Ju&i™* •Jew*rf  *0bielete-«, 
reducing}— in  aritikmetick,  Reduction  brings    To  ^EXAMINE,  re-4gs-aWin,  e.  o.    To 
two  or'  more  numbers  of  different  feaeamna-    Me%£n£*oew'»    »    . 
tious  into  one  detiominatiou.  i    I  To  REFECT;  re-ftkf ,  e.  a.'  To  refresh,  to 


lestofevfternanger  or  fatigue. 

REFECTION,  rf-feVsh&n,  #.   Refreshment 

-  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
REFECTORY,  re-fek'tir-e,  or  x&f '&t&r-e, 

s.  5ifc— For  the  o,  see  Domettidc    Boom  of 

refreshment,  eating-room. 

tf 'Almost  ail  the  Dictionaries  I  have  consulted, 
except  Mr.  Sberidau's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
syOaUe  of  mis.  word  j  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the  1st. 
tar  accentnatlon  been  of  late  years,  that  Ur«  Mares  is 
reduced  to  hope  it  is  not  Sand  beyond  recovery.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  reason  why   this  word   ought   not 

-  to  ha**  ib*<a*cent  on  the  Srst  syllable,  and  that  is,  the 
two  omits  in  the  second  sod  third,  wtbiea  as*  not  *»  ea- 
sily pronounced  when  the  accent  it  removed,  from 

'them  as  the  ttotes  and  liquids  in  accessory,  consis- 
tory t  desultory,  &c  ;  and  tfaererore  I  am  deeidedly 
in  favour  of  the  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable, 
which  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.Ash,PsXen- 
rlck,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  N  ares,  Buchanan,  Perry,  8cott, 

>Bell*yj 'Barclay,  and  Eotiek,  as  aH  words  of  this  ter- 
mination have  the  accent  on  the  tame  syllabic*— See 
Refractory,  Peremptory,  CormpiibU,  and  &r+ 

frngabte. 

To  REFEL,  re-fel',  v.  a.  To  refute,  to  repress. 

TO  REFER,  re-teV,  v.  a.  to  dismiss  for  in- 
formation or  judgment ;  to  betake  for  deci- 

*  sion ;  to  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ultimate  end  ;  to 
reduce  as  to  a  class. 

To  REFER,  re-feV,  v.  a.  To  jrespect,  to  have 
relation. 

REFEREE,  r£f-Ir-ee', «.  One  to  whom  any 
tiling  is  referred. 

REFERENCE,  rlf flr-ense, «.  Relation,  re- 
spect, allusion  to  >  dismission  to.  another  tri- 
bunal. 

To  RE-FERMENT,  re-fer-mlni',  r.  ev    To 

'  ferment  anew. 

REFERRIBLE,re-fir're-bl,a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing considered  as  in  relation  to  something  else. 

To  REFINE,  re-fjne',  r.  a.    To  purify*  to 

-  clear  from  dross  and  reoreaient;  toman*  ele- 
gant, to  polish. 

To  REFINE,  rcVfW,  v.  *•  To  Improve  in 
point  of  accuracy  or  delicacy  >  to  grow  pure; 
to  affect  nicety. 

REFINEDLY,  re.fdaefed-se,  «L  S64.  With 
affected  elegance. 

REFINEMENT,  re-fWmlnt,  r.  The  act 
of  purify iug  by  clearing  any  tlungk  from  dross  : 
improvement  ra  elegance  and  purity ;  artificial 
practice  ;  affectation  of  elegant  improvement. 

REFINER,re>fl'nnr^.Pririfier,one  who-elears 
from  dross  or  recrement ;  improver  in  elegance; 
inventor  of  superfluous  auhwities. 

To  REFIT,  ri-fitVtJ.o.  Tiwrepair,Jk*  restore 

after  damage. 
To  REFLECT,  re>fliat',  t.  a.  To  throw  back. 


REP  R£F 

tt  550.  Fate  TB,  fir 77,  flU8S,rtt81— »igt,mlt06— pbelM,p!nl07-^d  16*,uoTel64, 


To  REFLECT,  re-flekf,  v.  a.  To  throw  back 

*  light ;  to  bend  back ;  to  throw  back  the 
thoughts  upon  the  past  or  on  themselves ;  to 
consider  attentively;  to  throw  reproach  or  cen- 
sure ;  to  bring  reproach* 

BEFLECTENT,  re-fiik'Ont,  a.     Bending 

."back*  flying  back* . 

REFLECTION,  re-fleVahon, «.  The  act  of 
throwing  back ;  the  act  of  bending  back ;  that 
which  is  reflected ;  thought  thrown  back  upon 
the  past ;  the  /lei  of  the  mind  upon  itself ;  at- 
tentive consideration ;  censure.    r 

REFLECTIVE,  re-flek'tlv,  o.  Throwing 
back  images;  considering  things  past;  con- 
sidering the  operations  ofthe  mtnd. 

REFLECTOR,  re-flek'tur,  «.    Conaiderer. 

REFLEX,  rettlks  a.    Thrown  backward. 

REFLEXIBILITV,  re-flea*4-bii'e-te,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  inflexible. 

REFLEXlBLE,  re-fl&s'e-M,  a.  Capable  to 
be  thrown  Nek. 

REFLEXIVE,  re-fleWiV,  *.  Haying  respect 
to  something  past* 

REFLEXIVELY,  ri-flika1v-ll,  ad.  In  & 
backward  direction. 

To  REFLOURIStf,  re-trir' Ah,  e.  a.  To  flou- 
rish anew. 

To  REFJLOW,  re-fio',  a.    To  flow  back. 

REFLUENT,rlfflu4nU».518.Rojiningback. 

REFLUX,  reflux, «.    Backward  course. 

To  REFORM,  re-form',  v.  a.    To  change 

from  worse  to  better. 
To  REFORM,  re-form',  v.  a.  To  grow  better. 
REFORM,  re-form', «.    Reformation. 
REFORMATION,  rlf-for-rnk'shun,  a.  5S4. 

Change  from  worse  to  better. ' 

REFORMER,  re-fonn'or,  «.  One  who  makes. 

a  change  for  the  better. 

To  REFRACT,  re-frikf ,  v.  a.  To  break  the 
natural  course. of  ravs. 

REFRACTION,  re-fr4k'fhun,  #.  The  incur- 
vation or  change  of  determination  in  the  body 
moved  j  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a 
raj  of  light  from  that  right  line  which  it  would 
have  passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the 
medium  turned  it  aside. 

REFRACTIVE,  re-frik'tlv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  refraction. 

REFRACTORINESS,  ri-fraVtfe-e-nea,  «. 

Sullen  obstinacy. 
REFRACTORY,  re-fraVtur-e,  a.  Obstinate, 

perverse,  contumacious 


%y  All  oar  orthoepists,  except  Bailey  and  Dychc, 
the  second  syl 
and  we  need  bat  attend  to  the  difficulty  sod  Indistinct 


place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  or  this  word ; 


bcss  which  arise  from  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  to  condemn  it.  The  mates  c  hard  and  t  are 
formed  by  parts  of  the  organs  so  distant  from  each 
other,  that,  without  the  help  of  the  accent  to  strengthen 
the  organs,  they  are  not  very  easily  pronounced— to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  sub- 
stantive rtfractorinu*  and  the  adverb  refractorUg 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable!  which  m*«t  ne- 
cessarily be  the  case  if  we  accent  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word.— See  Corruptible. 

REFRAOABLE,  rlffri-g£-bl,  a.    Capable 
of  confutation  and  conviction. 

ty  la  this  word  there  is  not  the  same  concurrence 
of  consonants  as  in  the  last,  and  consequently  not  the 
same  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble.—Sec  /rrefragmbU. 

To  REFRAIN,  re-irW,  v.  a.  To  hold  back, 
to  keep-  from  action. 
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To  REFRAIN,  re-frane', «.  a.    To  forbear, 

to  abstain,  to  spare.  .     ,  •■    . 

REFRANGIBILJTY,  re-frln-ie-bi&te,  a. 

'  Refrengibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  dis- 
position to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their 
way,  in  passing  out  of  one  transparent  body 
or  medium'  into  another. 

REFRANGIBLE,  re-fran^a-bl, «.    Turned 

out  of  their  course  in  passing  from  one  aae- 

diam  to  another*  '  ^  • 

REFRENATION,  ref-frt-iuVshun,  a.    the 

act  of  restraining. 
To  REFRESH,  re-freah.c.a.  To  recreate '  to 
i  relieve  after  pat* ;  to  improve  by  new  toucpea 

any  thing  impaired  ;  to.  refrigerate,  to  cool* 

REFRESHER,re-frlah'&r,  *.  96.  That  which 
refreshes. 

REFRESHMENT,  re-frlsh'mlnt,  a.  Retief 
after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue ;  that  which  gives 

-   relief,  as  food,  rest.  • 

REFRIGERANT,  re-frid'jer-Int,  a.  Cool- 
ing,  mitigating  heat. 

To  REFRIGERATE,  re-frkl'je'r-ate, .»*.  91. 
To  cool. 

REFRIGERATION,  re-frfd-jer-a'shurv  a. 
The  act  of  cooling ;  the  state  of  being  cooled. 

REFRIGERAf  lVE,re-frid'jer-4U!v,  512. ) 
REFRIGERATORY,     re-frldjer-l-tur-*,  > 
612,  617.  .  > 

•  a.    Cooling,  having  the  power  to  cool. 

REFRIGERATORY,  rl-frtajlr-a^tur-e,  a. 

1  --See  Dowtestick.  The  part  of  a  distilling  ves- 
sel that  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  stin.  and 
filled  with,  water1,  to  cool  the  condensing  Va- 
pours j  any  .thing  internajlv cooling.  f 

REFT,  rift,  part.  pret.  of  Reave.  Deprived, 
taken  away  ±  preterit  o£  Reave,  took  away.' 

REFUGE,  rlffudje,  «.  Shelter  .from  .any 
danger  or  distress  j  protection,    that  wheels 

Sives  shelter  or  protection;  resource;  expe- 
ient  in  distress. 
To  REFUGE,  refficUe,  t,  a.    To  shelter,  to 

protect. 
REFUGEE,  r8frfu-j*e',  s.  One  who  ftiei  to 

shelter  or  protection 
REFULGENCE,  re-ful'jeoae,  a.  Splendour, 
brightness. 

REFULGENT,  re-flkl'jent,  a.  177.    Bright, 

glittering,  splendid.. 

To  REFUND,  re-tund',  e,  a.  To  pour  back; 
to  repay  what  is  received*  to  'restore. 

REFUSAL,  Ve-fu'ail,  i.  88.  The  act  of  re- 
fusing, denial  of  any  thing  demanded  or  soli- 
cited ;  tlie  pre-emption,  the 'right  of  having 
any  thing  before  another,  option. 

To  REFUSE,  re-ftW,  r.  a.  402.  To  demy 
what  b  solicited  or  required ;  to  reject,  to  dis- 
miss without  a  grant. 

To  REFUSE,  re-fuse',  a.  *,    Not  to  ac- 

REFUSE,  rlfuse,  «.  427,  409*  That  which 
remains  disregarded  when  the  rest  is  take** 

tT  I  have  given  the  sharp' and  hisatof  aoaad  to 
the.*  to. this  word,  acoordiegto  the  analogy  nfsiitiataa 
tives  of  this  form  whirh  have  a  corrapoadtng  vera. 
and  imagine  I  have  the  best  asag e  ua  ray  side,  thtiaf.h 
none  of  onr  0rUugp.su,  ^except  Dr.  JLenrtce* .  Mr* 
Hares,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  made  this  dtstlacUuau 

REFUSER,  re>ftVaufy«..Q8.J    He  who,  re- 
fuses. 
REjRUTALy  itfWU,  a.  88. 
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REFUTATION,  rfr-ft-ta'shon^.Theactof 
refuting,  the  act  of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

To  REFUTE,  re-tirte',  *.  a.  To  prove  false 
or  erroneous. 

To  REGAIN,  re-gane',v.  a.  To  recover,  to 
gain  anew. 

REOAU  re'gtl,  a.  Royal,  kingly. 

To  REGALE,  re-Rale1,  r.  a.  To  refresh,  to 
entertain,  to  gratify. 

REGALEMENT,  re-gale'mlnt,  s.  Refresh- 
ment, entertainment. 

REGALIA,  re-gale-i,  *.  lit.  Ensigns  of 
royalty. 

REGALITY,  re-gal'e-te,  ».  Royalty,  sove- 
reignty, kingship. 

To  REGARD,  re-gard',  v.  a.  92, 100.    To 

'  value,  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to 
observe,  to  remark  ;  to  pay  attention  to ;  to 
respect,  to  have  relation  to ;  to  look  towards. 

REGARD,   Te-gaYd',  s.^ee  Guard.— At- 
tention as  to  a  matter  of  importance  ;  respect, 
'  reverence ;  note,  eminence ;  respect,  account  ; 

•  relation,  reference ;.  look,  aspect  directed  to 
another. 

REGARD  ABLE,  re-gard'4-bl,  a.  Observa- 
ble ;  worthy  of  notice. 

REGARDER,  re-gard'ftr,  s.  96.  One  that 
regards. 

REGARDFUL,  re-glrd'foJ,  o.  Attentive; 
taking  notice  of. 

REGARDFULLY,  re-gard'ffil-e,  ad.  Atten- 
tively, heedfully ;  respectfully. 

REGARDLESS,  re-gard'les,  a.  Heedless, 
negligent,  inattentive. 

REG  AgDLESSLY,  re-glrdaes-le,«d.  With- 
out heed.  , 

REGARDLESSNESS,  ri-gardles-nes,  s. 
Heedlessness,  negligence,  inattention. 

REGENCY,  ri'j&i-se, *.  Authority,  govern- 
ment ;  vicarious  government ;  the  district  go- 
verned by  a  vicegerent ;  those  to  whom  vica- 
rious Tegality  is  intrusted.  • 

To  REGENERATE,  re-jin'er-ate,  v.  a.  To 
reproduce,  to  produce  anew  ;  to  make,  to  be 
bom  anew  ;  to  renew  by  the  change  of  carnal 
nature  to  a  Christian  life. 

REGENERATE,  ri-jeVfe-at,  a.  91.  #  Re- 
produced i  born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian 

REGENERATION,  re-jSn-ir-a'shSn,  s. 
New  birth,  birth  by  arace  from  carnal  affec- 
tions lo  a  Christian  life.     ....       - 

RBGENEttATENESS,  re-jen'er4t-nes,  a. 
The  Mate  of  being  regenerate. 

REGENT,  re'jent,  a.  Governing,  ruling; 
exercising  vicarious  authority. 

REGENT,  recent,  s.  Governor,  rnler ;  one 
invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 

REGENTSHIP,re/jent-shlp,  s.  Power  of 
governing ;  deputed  authority. 

REGERMINATION,  re-jer-me-na'shftn,  $. 
The  act  ofllpp routing  again. 

REGIBLE,  recTje-bl.a.  405.  Governable. 

REGICIDE,  rld'je-slde.  s.  143.  Murderer 
of  his  king;  murder  of  his  king. 

REGIMEN,  r&Tje-men,  a.    Thai  care  in 
diet  and  living  that  is  suitable  to  every  parti- 
cular course  01  medicine. 
&  The  word  or  me*nbtr  of  a  sentr nee  governed  by 

a  verb ;  at,  BvH  communication  corrupt*  good  mai* 

«str#»  where  good  wummers  snav  be  said  to  be  the  regi. 
la,  or  part  of  the  sentence  governed  by  the  *• 
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REGIMENT,  red'je-ment,  *.    Established 

-  government,  poHcy  ;  rule,  authority j  a  body 
of  soldiers  under  one  colonel. 

REGIMENTAL,  red-je»meWeJ,  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  regiment  j  military.' 

REGIMENTALS,  red-je-m^n'talg,  9.  The 
uniform  military  dress  <>f  a  regiment.— tfoatn. 

REGION,'  re'jSn,  a.  290.  Tract  of  land, 
country,  tract  or  space ;  part  of  the  body, 
within ;  place. 

REGISTER,  r&'juvtur,  9.  98.  An  account 
of  any  thing  regularly  kept ;  the  officer  whose 
business  is  to  keep  the  register. 

To  REGISTER,  r&Qfo-ttr,  t>.  a.  To  record, 
to  preserve  by  antheritick  accounts. 

REGISTRY,  r&jis-tre,  «.  The  act  of  in- 
serting in  the  register;  the  place  where  the 

-  register  is  kept ;  a  series  of  met*  recorded. 
REGNANT,  regnant,  ••  •<  Reigning,  pre- 
dominant, prevalent,  having  power. 

To  REGORGE,  re-gorge',  v.  a.  To  vomit 
up,  to  throw  back  >  to  swallow  eagerly ;  to 
swallow  back. 

To  REGRAFT,  re-grift',  a.  a.    To  graft 

ToREGRANT,  re-grantf,  9,  a.    To  grant 

back. 
To  REGRATE,  re-grate1,  e.  a.  To  offend,  to 

shock  ;  not  used  ;  to  engross,  to  forestall. 
REGR ATER,  re-grate'&r,  a.  98.  Forestalled 

engrosser. 
To  REGREET,  re-peet',  v.  a.  To  resalote, 

to  greet  a  second  time. 
REGREET,  re-greet',  a,  Return  or  exchange 

of  salutation. 
REGRESS,  re'gres,*.  Passage  back,  power 

of  passing  back. 
REGRESSION,  re-grish'&n,  *.    The  act  of 

retnrning  or  going  back.' 

REGRET,  re-grit',  «.  Taxation  at  some* 
thing  past,  bitterness  of  reflection  ;  grief,  sor- 
row. 

To  REGRET,  re-gretf,  v.  a.  To  repent,  to 
grieve  at. 

REGUERDON,  re-gerdfin,  a.  Reward,  re- 
com pence.    Obsolete.— See  Guerdon. 

REGULAR,  reVa-l4r,  a.  179.  Agreeably  ta 
rule,  consisting  with  the  mode  prescribed  ,' 
governed  by  strict  regulations  :  having  sides,' 
or  surfaces  composed  of  equal  figures  ;  insti- 
tuted or  initiated  according  to  established 
forms. 

REGULAR,  rlg'u-lfir,  a.  In  the  Roman 
Catbolick  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
Regulars  that  profess  and  follow  a  certain 
rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  three  vows  of  po- 
verty, chastity,  and  obedience. 

REGULARITY,  rig-a-laVe-te,  s.  Agree- 
ableness  to  rule  :  method,  certain  order. 

REGULARLY,  rig/tt-lar-le,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner concordant  to  rule. 

To  REGULATE,  reg'u-lite,  v.  a.  To  adjust 
by  rule  or  method  ;  to  direct. 

REGULATION,  rig-o-la'shun,  t.  The  act 
of  regulating ;  method,  the  effect  of  regulation. 

REGULATOR,  rlg'n-lk-tur,  s.  521.  One 
that  regulates ;  that  part  of  a  machine  which 
makes  the  motion  equable. 

To  REGURGITATE,  re-rf/Je-tate,  v.  c 
To  throw  back,  to  pour  back. 

REGURGITATION,  re-gfo-.je-ta'shun,  a. 
Resorption,  the  act  of  swallowing  back 
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To  REHEAR,  rt-hW,  ».  a.  To  hear  again. 

REHEARSAL,  re-heVsal,  *.  442.    Repeti- 
tion, recital ;  the  recital  of  any  thing  previous 
.  to  publick  exhibition* 

TO  REHEAR8E.  re-herse',  r.  «.  To  repeat, 
to  recite ;  to  relate,  to  tell ;  to  recite  previ- 
ously to  publick  exhibition. 

To  REJECT,  re-jekt',  r.  a.  To  dismiss 
without  compliance  with  proposal  or  accept- 
ance of  offer ;  to  cast  off,  to  make  an  abject; 
to  refuse,  not  to  accept ;  to  throw  aside. 

REJECTION,  re-jek'shfin,  #.  To  act  of 
casting  off  or  throwing  aside. 

To  REIGN,  rane,  v.  n.  249.  To  enjoy  or  ex- 
ercise sovereign  authority  ;  to  be  predominant, 
to  prevail ;  to  obtain  power  or  dominion. 

REIGN,  tine,  «.  S85.  Royal  authority,  so- 
vereignty ;  time  of  a  king's  government ; 
kingdom,  dominions. 

To  REIMBOD  Y,  re-im-bocl'e,  t>.  n.    To  em- 
body again.  ,       , 
*  To  REIMBURSE,  re-lm-burse',  v.  a.    To 
repay*  to  repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equiva- 
lent. 

REIMBURSEMENT,  re-Jm-hureeWnt,  #. 
Reparatioti  or  repayment. 

To  REIMPREGNATE,re4m-pregtoate,v.a. 
To  impregnate  anew. 

REIMPRESSION,  r^nvpx&huo,  j.  A 
second  or  repeated  impression. 

REIN,  rana, $.  249.  The  part  of  the  bridle 
which  extends  from  the  horse's  bead  to  the 
driver's  oc  rider's  hand ;  used  as  an  instrument 
of  government,  or  for  government— To  give 
the  reins,  to  give  license. 

To  REIN,  rane,  v.  a.  To  govern  by  a  bridle ; 
to  restrain,  to  control. 

REINS,  ranz,  *.  The  kidneys,  the  lower 
part  of  the  back. 

TO  REINSERT,  re-in-sirt',  r,  a.  To  insert  a 
second  time. 

To  REINSPIRE,  re-in-spW,  0.  a.  To  in- 
spire anew. 

To  REINSTAL,  re-nvstaU',  406.  To  seat 
again  ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 

TO  REINSTATE,  re-in-state',  t.  a.  To  put 
again  in  possession. 

To  REINTEGRATE,  re-fn'te-grate,  v.  a. 
To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality. 

To  REINVEST,  re-ln-rSst',  v.  a.  To  invest 

To  REJOICE,  re-joese',  ©.  n.  299.    To  be 

glad,  to  joy,  to  exult. 
To  REJOICE,  re-joese',  e.  a.  To  exhilarate, 

to  gladden. 
REJOICER,  re-joe'sftr,  *.  98.   One  that  re- 


joices. 
To  REJOIN,  re-join', 


again ;  to  meet  one  again. 
To  REJOIN,  re-join',  v.n.   To 
reply.  _. 


v.'  a.  .299.    To  join 


answer  to  a 


REJOINDER,  re-joln'd&r,  s.  98.  Answer 
to  a  reply  ;  reply,  answer. 

To  REITERATE,  re-It'tir-ate,  r.  a.  To  re- 
peat again  and  again. 

REITERATION,  re-lt-tir-a'shon,  s.  Repe- 
tition. 

To  REJTJDGE,re-|Q<ye',e.a.  To  re-examine ; 
to  review,  to  recall  to  a  new  trial. 

To  REM!" DLE,  rj-kbl'dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on 
fire  again. 
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To  RELAPSE,  re-lipse1,  e.  a.  To  fail  back 
.  into  vice  and  errour  j  to  {all  back  from  a  state 
of  recovery  to  sickness. 

RELAPSE,  re-lapse',  a.  Fall  into  vice  or 
errour  once  forsaken;  regression  from  a  state 
of  recovery  to  sickness. 

To  RELATE,  re-late',  e.  a.  To  tell,  to  re- 
cite ;  to  ally  by  kindred. 

To  RELATE,  re-late',  v.  a.  To  have  refer- 
ence,  to  have  respect  to. 

RELATER,  re-la'tur,  s.  96.  Teller,  narrator. 

RELATION,  re-la'sb&n,  $.  Manner  of  be- 
longing to  any  person  or  thing ;  respect;  re- 
ference, regard ;  connection  between  one 
thing  and  another ;  kindred,  alliance  of  kin  ; 
person  related  by  birth  or  marriage,  kinsman; 
kinswoman ;  narrative,  account. 

RELATIVE,  rel'Mlr,  «•  158.  Having  rela- 

.  tion,  respecting ;  considered  not  absolute!/, 
but  as  respecting  something  else. 

RELATIVE,  r&'a-tir,  a.  Relation,  kina- 
mun ;  pronoun  answering  to  an  antecedent  j 
somewhat  respecting  something  else. 

RELATIVELY,  rel'a-dv-le,  ad.  Aa  it  re- 
spects something  else,  not  absolutely. 

RELATIVENE8S,  rel'a-tiy-n&,  a.  The 
state  of  having  relatiou. 

To  RELAX,  rt-laks',  v.  a.  To  slacken,  to- 
make  less  tense ;  to  remit,  to  make  less  severe 
or  rigorous;  to  make  less  attentive  or  labo- 
rious ;  to  ease,  to  divert ;  to  open,  to  loose. 

To  RELAX,  re-lists',  v.  n.    To  be  mild,  to 

be  remiss,  to  be  not  rigorous.     _ 
RELAXATION,    rel-lks-i'shon,   *.   *s*. 

Diminution  of  tension,  the  act  of  loosening  ; 

cessation  of  restraint ;   remission,  abatement 

of  rigour ;  remission  of  attention  or  applica- 
~  tion. 
RELAY,  re-la',  «.    Hones  on  the  road  to 

relieve  others. 
To  RELEASE,  re-lese',  v.  o.  237.    To  sot 

free  from  confinement  or  servitude ;  to  set  free 

from  pain ;  to  free  from  obligation ;  to  quit, 

to  let  go ;  to  relax,  to  slacken. 

RELEASE,  re-lese1,  s.  Dismission  from 
confinement.  Servitude,  or  pain  ;  relaxation 
of  a  penalty  :  remission  of  a  claim  ;  acquit- 
tance from  a  oebt  signed  by  the  creditor. 

To  RELEGATE,  rei'e-gate,  v.  a.  To  banish, 

to  exile. 
RELEGATION,  ril-e-ga'sh&n,  «.     Exile, 

judicial  banishment. 
To  RELENT,  re-lent',  e.  a.    To  soften,  to 

grow  less  rigid  or  bard ;  to  grow  moist ;  to 

soften  in  temper,  to  grow  tender ;  to  feel  corn* 

passion. 
To  RELENT,  re-lint',  v.  a.    To  slacken,  to 

remit ;  to  sdften,  to  mollify. 
RELENTLESS,  re-Untfls,  a.    Unpitying, 

unmoved  by  kindness  or  tenderness. 
RELEVANT, rile- vint, a.  ReMvlng.— See 

Irrelevant. 

£J*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  appre- 
hended that  this  word  was  a  new  coinage  of  the  tioaae 
of  Commons}  bet  upon  consulting  Mr.  EiptUoApn,  a\ 
complete  Judge  in  this  ease,  1  And  it  has  lonf 


jurisprudential  word,  as  be  calls  it,  in  Scotland,  a 
ing  inferential,  or  conclusive ;  and  that  It  us  •rily 
been  transferred  from  the  Scotch  Bar  to  the  BrYtmk 


Parliament.    Bat  that  this  is  not  the  sens*  4t     . 
French  relevant,  or  the  Latin  retevo,'  ft  eertssv >«M 
[  that  relevant  In  this  sense  seems  nearly  the 
relative  ot  related.   To  say  autbmg  of  the' 
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atiety  of  Introducing  tacJuleal  words  in  a  general  to--  ■ 
sesablf  »f  the  nation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  using 
u*  wjrd  in  ibis  sense,  which  la  that  which  It  generally 
liis  in  our  parliamentary  debates,  tends  to  overturn 
the,  most  settled  meaning  of  words,  and,  instead  of 
precision  and  aceeraey,  to  create  obscurity  and  eon- 
fnsion. 

RELEVATION,  rei-^va'shnn, #.  A  raising 

or  lifting  up. 

RELIANCE,  re-ll'inse,  s.  Trust,  depend- 
ence, confidence. 

REUCK,  rel'fic,  s.  That  wMch  remains, 
that  which  is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the 
rest ;  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plaral ;  it 'it 
often  taken  for  the  body  deserted  by  the  son! ; 
that  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another  with 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 

RELICT,  retfkt,  s.  A  widow,  a  wife  deso- 
late by  the  death  of  her  husband. 

RELIEF,  re-leef ,  #.  276.    The  prominence 

'  of  a  figure  in  stone  or  metali  the  seeming  pro- 
minence of  a  picture  ;  the  reoominendation  of 
any  thing  by  tlie  interposition  of  something 
different ;  alleviation  of  calamity,  mitigation 
of  pain  or  sorrow  ;  tliat  which  frees  from  pain  * 
or  sorrow;  dismission  of  a.  sentinel  from  Ids : 
post ;  legal  remedy  of  wrongs. 

RELIEF  ABLE,  re-ieev!*Vbl,  a,  Capable  of 
relief.' 

To  RELIEVE,  re-lee*1,  v.  a.  To  support*  to , 
assist  j  to  rase  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  succonr  by  i 

■"   assistance ;  to  set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing 

••   another  on  his  post ;  to  right  by  law. 

RELIEVER,  re-le4v'Qr,#-  One  that  relieves.  • 

'ItELfEVO,  fe-leev'o,  s.  Hie  prominence  6f  i 
a  figure  or  picture.  _x'       .    ! 

•to  RELIGHT,  te-lh*',  v.  «.  V9t.    to  ^ght 

'  anew".  ...,''-*  «,.         ,       ' 

RELIGION,  re-lld'jfin, «.  #N>.    Virtue,'  as  i 

founded  upon  reverence  of  Cod,  and  expec-j 
tation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  a: 
system  of  divine  faith  end  worship,  asoppo-^ 

'     sue  to  others.   * 

RELIGIONIST,  r^lM'jin^Iat,  #.    A  bigot 

*  tb'nny  religious  persuasion.  t 
RELIGIOUS,  re-lld'lls,  a.  Pious,.dist>osed* 

: :  to  Vbd  duties'  of  rengron,  teaching  religion ;: 
among  .the  Romanists,  bound .  by  the  vows  of 

*  boretry ,  chastity,  atld  obedience;  exact,  strict. 
RELIGIOUSLY,  rUfd'jus-le,  ad.  Piously, 

*  -  witlPobedfenee  to  the  dictates  of  religion ;  ac- 

cording to  the  rites  of  religion;  revereritly, 
vrfth  veneration;  exactly,  with  strict  observ- 
ance. .   »     •      »  ... 

RELIGIOUSNESS,  re-tid'jQs-nes,  $.  The 
quality  ox  state  of  being  religious* 

To  RELINQUISH,  rWWkwish,e.tt.  To 
forsake,  to  abandon ;  to  quit,  to  release,  to 

"give  tib.  406.  ,    ,  »  .      » 

RELINQUISHMENT,  re-llngltwtsh-mlnt, 
$.  406.  The  act  of  forsaking. 

RELISH,  njillsh,  s.  Taste,  the  effect  of  any 
thing  on  the  palate ;  it  is  commonly  used  of  a 
pleasing  taste ;  taste,  small  quantity  just  per- 
ceptible ;  liking,  delight  in  any  thing,  setose, 
power  of  perceiving  excellence,  teste. 

To  RELISH,  rll'Ish,  v.  a.  To  give  a  taste 
to  any  thing  j  to  taste,  to  have  a  liking. 

To  RELISH,  iwl'fali,  e.  «.  To  have  a  pleas- 
ing taste  ;  to  give  pleasure ;  to  have  a  flavour. 

REHISHABLE,  retfth-ft-bl,  a.  Having  a 
feliah. 

To  RELIVE,  re-llv',  e.  a.  To  revive,  to  live 

anew. 
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To  RELOVE,  ri.loV;«.  «v  To  fore  *• 

return.'  ' '  ,    1   '  ' 

RELUCENT,  re-lo'sent,  it.   Shining,  trans. 

parent.  '.       '  "    ■  •  ' 

RELUCTANCE*  re-rfctfase,   \  s.  UnwiH- 

RELUCTANCY,  re-ltette^se;  J  irigoess, 
repugnance.  '  '   ' 

RELUCTANT,  rl-l8k't4nt,  a,  Unwilling, 
acting  with  repugnance'  '  '    ' 

RELUCTATION*  rMfik-ti'shon,  «.  530. 
Repugnance,  resistance. ' 

To  RELUME,  resume V*- a.  To  Tight  anew, 
to  rekindle: 

To  RELUMINE,  re-fu'mln,  v.  a.  To  light 
anew. 

To  RELY,  re-ll',  e.  a.  To  lean  upon  with 
confidence,  to  put  trust  in,  to  rest  upon,  to 
'  depend  upon. 

To  REMAIN,  re-mine',  v.  ».  To  be  left  out 
of  a  greater  quantity  or  number j  to  continue, 
to  endure,  to  be  left ;  to  be  left  as  not  com- 
prised. 4 

REMAIN,  r|-mane',  t.  202.    Relick,  that 

-'which  is  left,  generally  used  in  the  plural; 
,  .the  body  left  by  the  soul.    • 

feEMATNDEtl,  re-mane'dur,  s.  What  U 
left  i  the  body  when  the  soul  Is  departed,  re- 
'  mains. 

To  REMAKE,  re-mike',  d.  «.    To  make 

anew.  * 

To  REMAND,,  remind',  v.  o.  79.   To  send 

:back,  to  call  back.  •  ' 

REMANENT,  reWiaft-nenty  s.    The  part 
»    remaining.        • 

*y  I  bl*ce  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  thH 
wora,  fdr  she  same  reason  as  lu  Permanent  t  the  a  ia 
Tpetb  ret*o*eo  and  permanm  is  sh^rt,  if  that  be  any 
rule.— See  Prnidtplas.  Mo.  SOS,  (t).  ItisUsjblr  pro* 
»«b|vUat  iieaH»ait<is  bats*  abbreviation  of  the  pre- 
sent  word. 

REfytARK,  ri-mirk',  s.  78.    Observatioa^ 

1   "note, notice  taken. 


,  able,  worthy  of  note.  ,«.*-.     v. 

cREWARK  ABLENESS,  ri-mark#l-I>l-nes,#. 

Ohtervableness,  worthiness  of  observation. 
BEMAR«iABLY,reTroa>k'4-Ue/id.  Observ- 
ably, in  a  manner  worth v  of  observation. 
jRBMAKKER,  re-mafk^.s.  9&  Observer, 

one  that  remarks.  ..... 

RJ$J^jM4uBI*Eir^me'de4-bl,u.  Capable 

of-fepedy* 
REMEDIATE,  re-merde4t,  a.  91.   Medi- 

«hiat>aforo;nig.aren)fd>..  : 

REMJBDtLESS^reiaW-ciM^s,  a.  Not  ad- 
mitting remedy  J  Jrrejwable,  careless. 
•*  t&  Sbeneer  «W  tMHfon  pUce  the  aoeeni  upon  the 
Kctttd  SyHaola  ef,  |Ws  word  ;  aud.  as  Mr.  N ares  ob. 
serves,  Dr.  Joboson  bss^oii  the  aaOioelty  of  these  aa- 
thors /atfop^ed  thisScftemaailen?  *  But  this"  says 
Mr.  Wares,  "  is  irregular :  fpr  every  inoaosyllaMe  ler- 
minsifea  wftftH  U  a  wariff  aeeeatedr  ou  ta«  aiHepenalt 
throws  the  accent  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
>no7»  -Whb  great  resoett  for  Mr.  H  area's  opiulon  on 
this  subject,  £  shoultflMiik  a  much  easier  and  more 
leneral  rale  might  be  laid  down  for  all  words  of  this 
tind,  Which  Is,  mil  thbse  wdrds  whloh  take  the  Saxjn 
terminauens  after  them,  as  «r,  less,  ms*,  k«nssaf,  ♦>, 
&c.  preserve  Uie  accent  of  the  radical  word ;  there- 
fore ibis  and  the  following  word  ought  to  have  the 
same  accent  as  remedy,  from  which  they  are  formed. 
—See  Principles,  No*.  483, 501.  -  7* 

JIEMEDILESSNE^S^  rem'e-de-les-nes,  a, 
inonrableness. 
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REMEDY,  rlmW-de,  «.    A  medicine  by 

which  any  illness  is  cared ;  cure  of  any  un- 
easiness; that  which  counteracts  any  evil; 
reparation,  means  of  repairing  any  hurt. 

To  REMEDY;  reWme-de,  v.  a.  To  cure,  to 
heal ;  to  repair  or  move  mischief. 

To  REMEMBER,  re-mlm'bnr,  v.  a.  To  bear 
in  mind  any  thing;  to  recollect,  (o  keep  hi 
mind ;  to  mention  ;  to  put  in  mind,  to  force 
to  recollect,  to  remind. 

REMEMBERER,  re-meWbur-nr,  s.  One 
who  remembers. 

REMEMBRANCE,  re-mim'branse,  s.  Re- 
tention in  memory  ;  recollection,  revival  of 
any  idea ;  account  preserved  ;  memorial ;  a 
token  by  which  auy  one  is  kept  in  the  memory. 

REMEMBRANCER,  re-mim'bran-sar,  s. 
One  that  reminds,  one  that  puts  in  mind ;  an 
officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  REMIORATE,  rfim'e-grate,  v.  n.  5  IS. 
To  remove  back  again. 

REMIGRATION,  rgm-e-gra'shin,  *.  Re- 
moval back  again. 

To  REMIND,  re-mlnd'.  v.  a.  To  put  in 
mind,  to  force  to  remember. 

REMINISCENCE,  rfWme-nis'sense,  4.510. 
Recollection,  recovery  of  ideas. 

REMI N ISCENTI A  L,  rSm-me-nis-sen'shil, 
.     «.<  Relating  to  reminiscence. 

REMISS,  re-mis',  a.  Slack ;  slothful;  not 
intense. 

REMISSIBLE,  re-mls'se-bl,  a.  509.  Admit- 
ting forgiveness. 

REMISSION,  re-m?sh'un,  *.  Abatement, 
relaxation  j  cessation  <>f  iutenseness ;  in  phy- 
sick,  Remission  is  when  a  distemper  abates, 
but  does  not  go  quite  off  before  it  retains 
again  ;  release  ;  forgiveness,  pardon. 

REMISSLY,  re-rals'le,  ad.  Carelessly,  ne- 
gligently ;  slack  ly. 

REMISSNESS,  Te-muVnis,  s.  Carelessness, 

negligence. 

To  REMIT,  re-mft',  e.  a.  To  relax ;  to  for- 
give a  punishment ;  to  pardon  a  fault ;  to  re- 
sign ;  to  refer ;  to  put  again  in  custody ;  to 
send  money  to  a  distant  place. 

To  REMIT,  re-mh',  v.  n.  To  slacken,  to 
grow  less  intense  ;  to  abate  by  growing  less 
eager ;  in  physick,  to  grow  by  intervals  less 
violent. 

REMITMENT,  re-mlt'mint,  *.  The  act  of 
remitting  to  custody. 

REMITTANCE,  rk-mto tinse,  #.  The  act  of 
paying  money  at  a  distant  place ;  sum  sent 
to  a  distant  place.      " 

REMITTER,  te-mlmr,  s.  96.  In  common 
law,  a  restitution  of  one  that  hath  two  titles 
to  lands  or  tenements,  and  is  seised  nf  them 
by  his  latter  title,  onto  bis  title  that  is  more 
ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is  defective. 

REMNANT,  remnant,  #.  Residue,  that 
which  is  left. 

REMNANT,  remfeant,  a.    Remaining,  yet 

REMOLTEN,  re-moWn,  part.  10$.  Melted 
again. 

REMONSTRANCE,  re-mfa'strinae,  t. 
Show,  discovery,  not  nsed;  strong  representa- 
tion. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  re-m6Vstrate,  v.  a. 
To  make  a  strong  representation,  to  show 
reasons. 
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REMORA,  reVo-rays.  503.    A  let  or  ob- 
stacle ;  d  fish  or  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to 
ships,  and  retards  their  passage  through  the 
water. 
REMORSE,  re-morse',  or  re-mArse',«.  Pain 
of  guilt  ;  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
fy  Dr.  K^nrick,  Mr.  Naret,  Mr.  Perry,  and  several 
respectable  speakers,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  se- 
cond manner;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan, -Mr. Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  first ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
with  analogy  and  the  best  usage  on  their  side.    The 
final  e  does  not  lengthen  the  o,  but  serves  only  to  keep 
the  *  from  going  into  the  round  of  s. 

REMORSEFUL,  re-mors'ful,  a.  Tender, 
compassionate.    Not  used. 

REMORSELESS,  re-morales,  a.  Unpitying, 
cruel,  savage. 

REMOTE,  re-mote',  a.  Distant ;  remove* 
far  off ;  foreign 

REMOTELY,  re-mote'le,  ad.  At  a  distance. 

REMOTENESS,  re-mote'nls,  i.  State  of 
being  remote. 

REMOTION,  re-mo'shin,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
moving,  the  state  of  being  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

REMOVABLE,  re-moov'1-bl,  a.  Such  an 
may  be  removed. — See  Moveable. 

REMOVAL,  re-moov4l,  s.  88.  The  act  of 
putting  out  of  any  place  ;  the  act  of.  putting 
away;  dismission  from  a  post;  the  state  of 
being  removed. 

To  REMOVE,  re-moov',  v.  a.  To  put  from 
its  place,  to  take  or  put  away  ;  to  place  at  a 
distance. 

To  REMOVE,  re-moov',  v.  a.  To  change 
place  :  to  go  from  one  place  to  another. 

REMOVE,  re-moov',  s.  Change  of  place; 
translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  another ; 

^departure,  act  of  going  away;  the  act  of 
changing  place  ;  a  step  in  the  scale  of  grada- 
tion ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon  dif- 
ferent feet. 

REMOVED,  re-mooVd',  part.  o.  Remote, 
separate  from  others. 

REMOVEDNESS,  re-moovgd-n&,  s.  564. 
The  state  of  being  removed,  remoteness. 

REMOVER,  re-moov'ir,  i.  96.  One  that 
removes. 

To  REMOUNT,  re-mo4nt',  v.  n.  To  moss* 
again. 

REMUNERABLE,  re-mo'ner-a-bl,  a.  Re- 
wardable. 

To  REMUNERATE,  re-mfrneV-ate,  e.  eu 
To  reward,  to  requite. 

REMUNERATION,  re-ma-ner-a'shna,  a. 
Reward,  requital. 

REMUNERATIVE,  i  e-mu'nlr-a-t?y,  a,  Ex- 
ercised in  giving  rewards. 

ToREMURMUR,  re-muVmur,  v.  a.  To 
utter  back  in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  low  lioaise 
sounds? 

ToREMURMUR,  re-mur'mur,  r.  «.  To 
murmur  back,  to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sound* 

RENARD,  reVnard,  $.  88.    The  name  of  a 

fox. 
RENASCENT,   re-naVsent,  a.    Produced 

again,  rising  again  into  being. 

RENASCIBLE,  re-nas'se-bl,  a.  405.  Feasi- 
ble to  be  produced  again. 

To  REN  A  VIG  ATE,  re-naVve-gate,  v.  «. 
To  sail-  again. 

RENCOUNTER,  ren-kftontar,*.  818  Clash, 
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collision ;  personal  opposition ;  loose  or  casual 

engagement ;  sudden  combat  without  preme- 
ditation. '  .       »_      , 
To  RENCOUNTER,  rfen-koun'tur,  v.  n.  To 

clash,  to  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly  >  to 

f  ffht  hand  to  hand. 
To  REND,  rind,  e.  a. ;  pre*,  and  jxus.  Rent. 

To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 
RENDER,  rend'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  renjls,  a 

fearer. 
To  RENDER,  ren'dur,  v.  a.    To  return,  to 

pay  back  ;  to  restore ;  to  invest  with  qualities, 

to  make  ;  to  translate  ;  to  surrender,  to  yield, 

to*  give  up ;  to  offer,  to  give  to  be  used. 
RENDER,  reVdur,  *.  Surrender.  Obsolete. 
RENDEZVOUS,  rSn-de-vooz',  I.  315.    As- 
sembly, meeting  appointed  ;  place  appointed 

for  an  assembly.       ■  ' 

To  RENDEZVOUS,  ren-de-toos*,  v.  a.  To 

meet  at  a  place  appointed.      . 

X3  This  word  is  In  such  universal  dm  as  to  be  per* 
fectl  y  anglicised ;  and  those  who  leave  oat  the  $  at  the 
end.  In  compliment  to  the  French  language,  show  but 
little  taste  in  their  pronunciation  of  English.  To  this 
letter,  in  this  word,  as  well  as  iu  several  other  words, 
may  be  applied  the  Judicious  advice  of  Pope : 

"  In  word*,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 

"  Alike  faatastkk,  if  too  new  or  old : 

«'  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 

•  '«  Nor  yst  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

RENDITION.  ren-dlsh'an,*.  Surrendering, 

the  act  of  yielding. 
RENEGADE,  ren'ne-gade,    >s.    One  that 
RENEGADO,  ren-ne-ga'do,  £     apostatizes 

from  the  faith,  an  apostate ;  one  who  deserts 

to  the  enemy,  a  revolter.— See  Lumbago. 
To  RENEGE,  re-neeg',  t.  a.  To  disown. 
To  RENEW,  re-nu',  v. «.  To  restore  to  the 

former  state  ;  to  repeat,  to*  put  again  in  act ; 

to  begin  again ;  in  theology,  to  make  anew, 

to  transform  to  new  life. 
RENEWABLE,  re-nfra-bl,  a%    Capable  of 

being  renewed. 
RENEWAL,  re-nu'al,  i.  88.   The  act  of  re- 

newing ;  renovation. 
RENITENCY,  re-nl'ten-se,  *.    That  resist- 
ance in  solid  bodies,  when  thev  press  upon, 

or  are  impelled  one  against  another. 

tfcJThls  word  aatl  the  following  were  iu  Dr.  John- 
son's third  edition,  folio,  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable ;  but  in  the  sixth  edition,  quarto,  they  have  ib« 
accent  on  the  first.  This  latter  accentuation,  It  must 
be  allowed,  is  more  agreeable  to  English  analogy,  (see 
Principles,  No.  503*  b;)  but  there  Is  an  analogy  that 
the  learned  are  very  fond  of  adopting,  which  Is,  that 
when  a  word  from  the  Latin  contains  the  same  uumber 
of  syllables  as  the  origlual,  the  accent  of  the  original 
should  then  be  preserved ;  and  as  the  accent  of  rent- 
terns  is  on  the  second  syllable,4he  wordremVeatoeght 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  second  likewise.  For  roy 
wwn  part,  I  approve  of  our  own  analogy,  both  in  ac- 
cent and  quantity  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  Prosodist 
to  give  the  usage  as  well  as  analogy:  and  were  this 
word  rfnd  Its  formatire  renittncy  to  be  broueht  into 
common  use,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Latin  ana- 
logy, that  of  accenting  this  word  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, would  generally  prevail.  This  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  suffrages  we  have  for  it ;  namriy,  Mr. 
Sheiidan,  Dr.  Kenrlek,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  En- 
tick,  who  are  opposed  by  no  Dictionary  I  have  con- 
sailed  but  by  Scott's  Bailey. 

RENITENT,  re-nl'tent,  a.    Acting  against 

any  impulse  by  elastick  power. 
BEN  NET,  ren'nit,  s.— See  Runxet.    The 

ingredient  with  which  milk  is  coagulated  iu 

order  to  make  cheese ;  a  kind  o!  apple 
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To  RENOVATE,  r&rno-vate,  v.  i.    To 
new,  to  restore  to  the  first  state. 

RENOVATION,  ren-no-va'shan,   #.     Re- 
newal, the  act  of  renewing. 

To  RENOUNCE,  re-noanse7,  v.  a.  813.    To 
disown,  to  abnegate. 

RENOUNCEMENT,  re-nounse'ment,  a 
Act  of  renouncing,  renunciation. 

RENOWN,  re-noun',  «.  322.  Fane,  cele- 
brity, praise  widely  spread. 

To  RENOWN,  re-noun',  v.  a.  To  make 
famous. 

RENOWNED,  re-noun'd',  part.  a.  359* 
Famous,  celebrated,  eminent. 

RENT,  rent,  #.  A  break,  a  laceration. 

TO  RENT,  rint,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate. 

RENT,  rent,  s.  Revenue,  annual  payment ; 
money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  RENT,  rent,  v.  a.  To  hold  by  paying 
rent ;  to  set  to  a  tenant. 

RENTABLE,  renfi-bl,  a.  405.  Hint  may 
be  rented. 

RENTAL,  renr/al,  «.  Schedule  or  account 
ef  rents. 

RENTER,  rent'nr, «.  96.  He  that  holds  by 
paying  rent 

RENUNCIATION,  re-n&n-she-a'shon,  t 
The  act  of  renouncing.— See  Pronunciation . 

To  REORDAIN,  re-or-dane',  v.  a.  To  ordain 
again,  on  supposition  of  some  defect  iu  the 
commission  of  ministry. 

REORDINATION,r{-oWe*na'shun,*.  Re- 
petition of  ordination. 

To  REPACIFY,  re-pis'se-f  I,  v.  a.  To  pacify 
again. 

REPAID,  re-pade'.    Part,  of  Repay. 

To  REPAIR,  re-pW,  v.  a.  202.  To  restore 
after  injury  or  dilapidation ;  to  amend  any 
injury  by  an  equivalent ;  to  fill  up  anew,  by 
something  pot  in  the  place  of  wh«t  is  lost. 

REPAIR,  re-pare',  s.  .  Reparation,  supply 
of  loss,  restoration  after  dilapidation. 

To  REPAIR,  re-pare',  v.  ».  To  go,  to  be- 
take himself. 

REPAIR,  re-pare',  s.  Resort,  abode ;  aet 
of  betaking  himself  any  whither. 

REPAIRER,  re-pare'ur,  s.  98.  Aroender,* 
restorer.  • 

REPARABLE,  reVpir-i-bl,  <c.  531.  Capa- 
ble of  being  amended,  retrieved. — See  lrrc~ 
grrable. 
PARABLY,*  reyplr-i-br*,  «rd.  In  a 
manner  capable  of  remedy  by  restoration, 
amendment  or  supply*.  . 

REPARATION,  rep-pi-ra'shnn,  s.  The  act 
of  repairing  ;  supply  of  what  is  wasted  ;  re- 
compense for  any  injury,  amends. 

REPARATIVE,  re-paVra-thr,  #.  512.  What- 
ever  makes  amends. 

REPARTEE,  rlp-par-tee',  t.  Smart  reply.  " 

To  REPASS,  re-pis',  v.  a.  To  pass  again, 
to  pass  back. 

To  REPASS,  re-pis',  v.  n.  To  go  back  in  a 
road.  ' 

REPAST,  re-past',  a.  A  meal,  act  of  taking 
food ;  food,  victuals. 

To  REPAST,  re-plst',  v.  a.  To  feed,  to  feast. 

REPASTURE,  re-pas'tshure,  #.  463.  En- 
tertainment. 

To  REPAY,  re-pl',  t?.  «.  To  pay  back  is 
return,  iu  requital,  or  in  revenge  :  te  recom- 
pense j  to  requite  either  good  or  ill. 
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REPAYMENT,  rc-plfa&it^  *.  The  aet  of 
repaying;  the  thing  repaid. 

To  REPEAL,  re-pele',  e.  a.  227.  To  recall ; 
to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 

REPEAL,  re-pele';  s.  Recall  from  exile ; 
revocation,  abrogation. 

To  REPEAT,  re-pete',  e.e.  887*  To  use 
again,  to  do  again ;  to  speak .  again ;  to  try 
again:  to  recite*  to  rehearse..  .  »•• 

REPEATEDLY,  re-peted-le,  ad.  Over  and 
over,  more  than  once.  f  •'     #   '• 

REPEATER,  re-pet&r,  f.    98.    Ojm  tint 
•repeats,  one  that  recites ;  a  watch  that  strikes 
the  hours  at  will  by  compression  of  adoring* 

To  REPEL,  re-peY,  e. «.  To  drive  bacfc  any 
thing :  to  drive  back  an  assailant. 

ro  REPEL,  re-pel',  *. «.  To  act  with  fern 
contrary  to  force  impressed  »  in  physick.  to 
Repel  in  medicine  is  to.  prevent  such  an  afflux 
of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part  a* .  would 
raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

REPELLENT,  re-peTlent,  t.  An  applica- 
tion that  has  a  repeUwg  power. 

REPELLER,re-pemr,s.98.0nethatrepels. 

Te  REPENT,  ref peatV  r,  w.  .Xo  think  on 
any  thing  past  with  sorrow ;  to  express  sor- 
row for  somethiag  past ;  to  have  svch  sorrow 
for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life. 

To  REPENT,  vi-pent',  ».  «.{  To  remember 
with  sorrow  ;  to  remember  with  pious  sorrow  j 
it  is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pnonpun. 

REPENTANCE,  re*p|nyi|ieet  #.  Sorrow 
for  any  thing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as 
produces  newness  of  life,  penitence, 

REPENTANT,  re-penVint,  a.  Sorrowful 
for  the  past ;  soriawfnl  for  sin  ;  expressing 
sorrow  for  sin.  .  " , 

To  REPEOPLE,  re-p&'pl,  v.  a.  To  stock 
with  people  anew.       . 

To  REPERCUSS,  re-per-k  V»  »•  «•  To  beat 
back,  to  drive  back.  4      _ 

REPERCUSSION,  ri^r-kosh'nn,  i.  The 
.act  of  driving  back,  re epuwd.  -    - 

REPERCUSS!  Vfc,  rl-pfr-kus'slv,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  driving  back,  or  .causing  a,  re- 
bound ;  repellent ;  driven  back,  rebounding. 

REPERTITIOUS,  rep-pIr-tWAs/L  Found, 
gained  by  finding. 

REPERTORY,  reVplr-tur-e,  #.  512.  A 
treasury,  a  magazjue. 

REPETITION,  rep-e-tlsh'in,  *.  5S1.  Itera- 
tion of  the  same  thing ;  recital  of  the  same 
words  over  agaiu ;  the  act  of  reciting  or  re- 
hearsing: recital  from  memory,  as  distinct 
from  reading.  . 

To  REPINE,  re-plne',  v.  ».  To  fret,  to  vex 
one's  self,  to  be  discontented. 

REPINER,  re-pine'ur,  a.  48.  One  that  ftets 
or  murmurs. 

To  REPLACE,  re-plW, «.  a.  To  put  again 
in  the  former  place ;  to  put  in  a  new  place. 

To  REPLArT,  re-plate',  e.  a.  To  fold  one 
pert  over  another. 

To  REPLANT,  rt-ptftotf,  v.  «.  To  plant 
anew. 

REPLANTATION,  re-plAn-ta'shin,  t.  The 
act  of  planting  again. 

To  REPLENISH,  re-pleVnlsh,  v.  a.  To 
stock,  to  fill ;  to  consummate,  to  complete. 

Te  REPLENISH,  r<e-plen'nieb,  e.  a.  To  be 
stocked. 

REPLETE,  re-plete',  a.  Full,  completely 
filled. 
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REPLETION,  re-ple'shiin,  f.    The  state  of 
.  being  over-foH. 
REPLEVIABLE,  re-pleVve-i-bl,  a.   What 


may  be  replevined. 
o  REPLEVIN,  re-pleVvinr> 
To  REPLEVY,  re-pleVve,     f    back  or  set 


To  REPLEVIN,  re-pleVvlnr  >  *.  a.  To  take 


at  liberty  any  thing  seized, upon  security  given. 
REPLICATION,   rep-ple-ka'shan,  s.  881. 

Rebound,  repercussioa;  c^ply,  answer. 
To  REPLY,  rfc-pii',  v.  ».    To  answer,  to 

make  e  return  'to  an  -answer. 
REPLY,  re'-pll','  '•    Answer,  retnrn  to  aja 

answer. 
REPLYER,  re-pli'uT,  *v  1*3.  He  that  makes 

a  return  to  ah  answer.  >  . 

ToREPOUSH,r6«pe>Hldi,0.«,  Twpoilah 

again. 

To  REPORT*  re-port',  e.  a.  To  noise  by 
popular  romeer;  to  give  repute  -,  to  give  .an 
account  of. 

REPORT,  re-port',  a.  Rumpnr,  popular 
fame ; .  repute,  publtck  character  \  aceonnt 
given  by  lawyers  of  cases-;  sound,  repercus- 
sion. 

REPORTER,  rirportfy,  t.  98.  Relate*,  one 
that  *? res  an  account* 

REPORTINQLY,  rkpArtlng-le,  ad.  By 
common  fame. 

REPOSAL,  re-po'db,  t.  88.  The  act  of  re- 

posing. 

To  REPOSE;  re-pfoe/,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest ; 

to  place,  as  in  confidence  or  trust. 
To  REPOSE,  re-pea»*  e.  n.  To  steep,  to  be 

at  rest ;  to  rest  5a  confidence. 
REPOSE,  re-pW,  «.    Sleep,  rest, quiet; 

cause  of  rest. 
REPOSEDNESSy  .  re^eJd-n|s,  s.   865. 

State  of  beina attests . 
To  REPOSITE,  re^oVsit,  v.  a.  To  lay  up, 

to  ledge  as  in  a  piece  of  safety  „ 
REPOSITION,  re-po*»h&,  a.  The  act  of 

-R  placing.  < 
REPOSITORY,  re-poz'J-tur^,  i.    A  place 

whew  any  thing  ja  safely  laid.  ftp. 

To  REPOSSESS,  reVpozHBsV,  «.'«.'  Jo  pos- 
sess w^airi.         »    •'  M   '  . 

TO  REPREHEND,  rlp-pve-hendV  «.  a.  To 

reprove,  to  chide ;  to  bUme,  to  censure. 
REPREHENDER,      rlp.prih^nd'lr,     «. 

Blamer,  censorer.  ... 

REPREHENSIBLE*  reVpre-hen'se-bl,  «. 

Biameable,  censurable. 
REPREHENSIBLENESS,  rip-pre-heWae- 

bl-nes,  t.  Blameableness.  . 

REPREHENSIBLYJre>pr^hen,«e-ble,4ssU 

BlameabJy.  ' 

REPREHENSION*    r^p-pre-heA'ahun,    a. 

Reproof,  open  blame.       • 
REPREHENSrVE, .    r^p-pre-hea'siv,     eu 

Given  in  reproof. 
To  REPRESENT,  rlp-pri-alnf,  c.  a.    To 

exhibit,  at  it  the  thine  exhibited  were  present; 

to  describe,  to  show  in  any  <partkuiat ^chaiao 

ter  ;  to  fill  the  place  of  another  by  %  vseariotta 

character ;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 
REPRESENTATION,  rlp-pri-zen-ti'ahuji, 

t.   Image,  likeness ;  act  of  sepporttog  a  vicsvi 

rious  cliaraeter ;  respectful  deciaretiee* 
REPRESENTATIVE,  rej>- pre-efetltiY,  «. 

512.     Eshloiting  a  similitude  %  peariitg  tsse 

character  or  power  of  anglher. 
KI.PREJSENTATIVEjrlp-prf^Jai^-av,  e 
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To~REPRUNE,  re-prMn',  «.  a.  *«*    * 
Rfert^l40.    Creepiagupo* 


One  exhibiting  the  fiheness  of  anothei r ;  ope 
exercising  the  vtcerioiw  power  given  by  an- 
ether ;  t&t  by  which  any  thin g  is  sbo wn. 
ftEPRESENTER,  r^p-prfe-rtnt'ftr,  t.  oae 
who  shows  or  exhibits ;  one  who  bear,  a  vica- 
rious  character. 


ftEFT&LE;  reVtft, ».  An  animal  that  creep* 

who  shows  or  exmmujQiicwuui^. Tr^n  immyfeet. 

MMHfe^^  I  REPUBUtAN,.re;pubae.ldn,  a.    Placing 

^SS^SSml  -  exhibiting  the     ^^"g^^  ,  One  .ho 

SkenessofsometUg^  _     ^_A    ^     ""Jf  ^^onw^th  wUhout  monarchy  the 

BEPUBLICaSiSM,  re.pnbae-Un-?«n,  *. 
Atlachment  to  a  republican  government.-. 

B^TOUCK,re-pnMik^:Cpmmonweal^ 
^sute  in  which  the  power  is  lodged  in  more 

BEPUDLABLE,  re-p.Vde-4-bl,  orrMj*- 
ifbl,  «.  293,  A*,  W6.    Fit  to  be  rejected 

To°REPTOiATE,  r^u'de-ate,  or  re-pu'je- 

ate,  t>.  a.  To  divorce,  to  put  away. 
REPUDIATION,  re-ptV-de-ashun,  #.    D*' 

REPUGNANCY,  re.pug^n-8e,j8iatencyf 
contrariety  ;  reluctance,  unwillingness,  atrat- 

*|^a^?lSSM^  DUobedient; 

B&U#ffi^  -•  Com- 

tradictonly,  reluctantly.  --  iifc 

f  6  REPULLULATE,  re-puiaUftte,  v.%.  » 

"«rffflSft  * T        «,         R^«ON,  re-piVshun,  ...  m.  Tb,  ^ 

REPROACHFUL;  re-ptot*'f8l,  a.    Sew-        „  power  of  drivl*  off  from  UseU. 

rito^opptobrioi?;  *^rtSB!r'S'  REPULSIVE,  re-p&ltfv,  «.  »"7'«8-°^ 
REPROACHFULLY,    it-OT0t*fcC«l4,  «i.  I     i^  Hie  power  to  be*  b«ck  or  dine  off 

OpproMoasly,  ignomMoafij.  icoitifciady ,    To  RjfojRcHASE,  re-por-tob*.,  c. «.    TW 

REPROBlm^S**^--    **  *°    REP,O^BLE,r?p'pj..t4:*!,«.HoBour.Me, 

virtue,  lost  to  grace,  abandoiwd. 
BEPROB ATE,  rjp'prA-bkte,  t.  A  map Jk»t 

to  virtue,  a  wretch  aV^J^tf/T- ^To 
To  REPROBATE,  rep'pro-bate,  «.  «.    To 

disallow  to  reject ;  to  abandon  to  wickedness 

2nd  eternal  diarnction;  to.ahandon  to  in* 

sentence,  without  hone  of  pardon. 
REPROBATENESS, '  rtp^ro-bate-n^,  #. 

The  sUte  of  being  IWwb3fti-Ai_  •     The 


likeness  of  someinuig.  iiu«m.1.    in 

To  REPRESS,   re-preV,  v.  a.  To  crush,  to 

put  down,  to  subdue.  I 

REPRESSION,  re-prSah'un,  «.    Act  of  re- 

rIpSeIsIVE,  re-pres'slv,  a.  158.  Having 

power  to  repress,  acting  to  repress. 
To  REPRIEVE,  re-preev',  v.  a.  275.    To 

respite  after  •entence  of  death,  to  give  a  re- 

R^-RIEVE,  re-preM  #.  275.  Respite  after 

sentence  of  death  ;  reapite.  . 

To  REPRIMAND,  rep-pre-mancT,  t>.  «•  TV. 

R&»n&SSS^-lrf.*  ***** 

ToTePWNT,  rf-?AV,«-.«.  Tor.n«wA. 
impression  of  an,  Thtog }  to  prait .  new  erk- 

REPRISAL,  re-p«V«4l,  «•  ^■JS*!1* 
seised  b,  way  of  wtJiatioii  for  jobber*  or 

rJ&E,  ri-ptW,  .-  ,T^  "»«'  U>kiaS 
something  in  retaliation  of  «j}<"r- 

To  REPROACH,  re-protoh',  v. «.  Tp  cen- 
»areinopprobriousterm»asaciime;toobarg* 

"Sa  faaltin  W»«n>  langw«e }  to  npbn.d  in 

zeneral. 


BPROBATIONtrtp-pro-oaanun.  *.    *«- 

actofabandonmg  o.  at^rfkjJSSrfS 
to  eternal  destruction  ;  a  condemnatory  •en- 

ToWfiiPRODUCE,  rerpro-doae',  «.«.  5»0. 
B^^ot"^^.  BUm.toth.fcc, 


honour,  character  of  good. 
To  REPUTE,  re-pute',  e.  a.  To  hold,  to  ac- 

B^OT^re'-pite',  *.  Character,  reputation; 
esublished  opinion.  -r.i-^««f« 

BEPUTELESS,  re-putelfe,  a.    DisrepuU- 

BEQt^T^tliwist',  f .  Petition,  entreaty, 
To^EQUEOT,  re-kwlat',  e.  a.    To  act,  to 

RgQ^T^rrUweBt'ur,  ..  W.   yetl- 

tioner,  solicitor.  a,.-..,  .,  -   t« 

To  BEQUICKEN,  re-kwiklt  n,  v.  a.  To 

animate. 


EPROVABLE,  ifc-prWy-a-bl,  a.    BltUM-    -""'"SSm  ^wWm, ,.  A  hymn  in  wblek 
2S^  ^fe0"^ T^buC"     ^WoU  to  the  dead  Rea>«"  <»  »st ; 

BtoTr^chtsKn«^^&;  ^^fe^^^b., .  Fit  *  b. 

REPROVER,  Te-pr8oT^r,i...A  «W»       "^jre,  ti.kwlr^  ..  *  Todema-d, 
bender,  on.  tUt  leprorei.,'  | 
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store,  to  save  to  tome  other  pnrpose ;  to  re» 
tain,  to  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

RESERVE,  re-ze>v', s.  Something  kept  for 
exigence;  something  concealed  in  the  mind; 
exception ;  modesty,  caution  in  personal  be- 
haviour. 

RESERVED,  re-airv'd',  a.  559.  Modest,  not 
loosely  free ;  sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 

RESERVEDLY,  re-zlrr'd'le,  ad.  364.  With 
reserve;  coldly. 

RESERVEDNESS,  re-zeWd'nes,  f .  Close- 
ness, want  of  openness. 

RESERVER,  rfc-zeVvur,  #.  One  that  re- 
serves. 

RESERVOIR,  rez-er-vwdY,  «.  Place  where 
any  thing  is  kept  in  store. 

To  RESETTLE,  re-slftl,  v.  a.  To  settle 
again. 

RESETTLEMENT,  re-set'tl-mlnt, «.     The  , 
act  of  settling  again j   the  state  of  settling 
again.  • 

To  RESIDE,  rt-zlde',  v.«.  447.  To  live,  to 
dwell,  to  be  present ;  to  subside. 

RESIDENCE,  rez'e-dlnse,  f .  445.    Act  of " 
dwelling  in  a  place  ;  piece  of  abode,  dwelling; 
that  which  settles  at  she  bottom  of  liquors. 

RESIDENT.  riVe-dent,  a.  445.  Dwelling  or 
having  abode  in  any  place. 

RESIDENT,  rez'e-dent,  *.  An  agent,  minis- 
ter, or  officer  rerseing  in  any  distant  place 
with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 

RESIDENTIARY,  rez-e-dln'sher-e,  « 
Holding  residence. 

RESIDUAL,  re-zld'ja- *i,445. la.  Relating 

RESIDUARY,  re-zld'jo-ar-e,  J  to  the  re- 
sidue ;  relating  to  the  part  remaining. 

RESIDUE,  rea'ze-du,  §'.  445.  The  remaining 
part,  that  which  is  left. 

To  RESIGN,  re-zlne',  e.  a.  445,447.  To 
give  up  a  claim  or  possession ;  to  yield  up  ;  to 
submit)  particularly  to  submit  to  Providence ; 
to  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur. 

RESIGNATION,  rez-zlg-na'shun,  f.    The 
act  of  resigning  or  giving  una  daim  or  pos-~ 
session  ;  submission,  unresisting  acquiescence; 
submission  without  murmur  to  the  will  of  God. 

RESIG&ER,  re-zftiAr,  #.  08.    One  that  re-' 

signs. 
RESIGNMENT,  re-zlne'ment,   #.    Act  of 

resigning. 
RESILIENCE,  re-zfi'Mnae,    la.  The  aci 
RESILIENCY,  re-z&'e-eW,  J    of  start- 

intc  or  leaping  back. 
RESILIENT,  re-ztt'e-int,  a.  445.    Starting 

.springing  back.  „      , 

RESItmON,  rez-e-llsn'on,  s.    The  act  of 


to  ask  a  thing  as  of  right ;  to  make  necessary, 
to  need 

REQUISITE,  reVwe-zlt,  a.  Necessary,  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things. 

REQUISITE,  rek'we-zlt,  a.  154.  Any  thing 
necessary. 

REQUIStTELY,  reVwe-z?t-le,  ad.  Neces- 
sarily,  in  a  requisite  manner. 

REQtJISITENESS,  rgk'we-z?t-nes, «.  Ne- 
cessity, the  state  of  being  requisite. 

REQUISITION,  rik-kwe-zish'fa,  «.  A  re- 
quiring or  demanding  of  something. 

REQUITAL,  re-kwltal,  i.  88.  Return  for 
any  good  or  bad  office,  retaliation ;  reward, 
recompense. 

To  REQUITE,  re-kwlte',  v.  a.  To  retaliate 
good  or  iM,  to  recompense. 

REREWARD,  rere'wird,  «.  The  rear  or 
last  troop. 

To  RESAIL,  re-sale',  v.  a.  To  sail  back. 

RESALE,  re'sale,  s.  Sale  at  second  hand. 

To  RESALUTE,  re-sl-lute',  r. a.  To  salute 
or  greet  anew. 

To  RESCIND,  re-aind',  v.  a.  To  cat  off,  to 
abrogate  a  law. 

R£SClSSION,re-sizh'un,  s.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off,  abrogation. — SqaAbtcisnon. 

RESCISSORY,  re-BuVzur-re,  a.  512.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  cot  off. 

ToRESCRIBE,  re-skrlbe',  e.  a.  To  write 
back  ;  to  write  over  again. 

RESCRIPT,  re'skript,  «.  Edict  of  an  em- 
peror. 

To  RESCUE,  reVkn,  v.  a.  To  set  free  from 
any  violence,  confinement,  or  danger. 

RESCUE,  reVku,  s.  Deliverance  from  vio- 
lence, flangtr,  or  confinement. 

RESCUER,reVku-ur,*.98.  One  that  rescues. 

RESEARCH,  re-sertsh',  s.  Inquiry,  search. 

To  RESEARCH,  re-sertsh',  c.  a.  To  exa- 
.mine,  to  inquiie. 

To  RESEAT,  re-sete',  r.  a.  To  seat  again. 

RESEIZER,  re-se'z&r, #.  98.  One  that  seizes 
again. 

RESEIZURE,  re-se'zhuret*.  452.  Repeated 
seizure,  seizure  a  second  time. 

RESEMBLANCE,  re-zem'blinse,  s.  Like- 
ness, similitude,  representation. 

To  RESEMBLE,  re-zim'bl,  e.  «.  445.  To 
compare,  to  represent  as  like  something  else ; 
to  be  like,  to  have  likeness  to. 

To  RESEND,  re-send',  v.  a.  To  send  back, 
to  send  again. 

To  RESENT,  re-zint',  v.  a.  445.  To  take 
well  or  ill ;  to  take  ill,  to  consider  as  an  injury 
or  affront. 

RESENTER,  re-zent'ur,  s.  98.  One  who 
feels  injuries  deeply. 

RESENTFUL,  re-zlnt'ful,  a.  Easily  pro- 
voked to  anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 

HE8ENTINGLY,  re-zent'mg-le,  ad.  With 
deep  sense,  with  strong  perception, with  anger. 

HESENTMENT,r«:zent'm£nt,  «.  Strong  per- 
ception of  good  or  ill ;  deep  sense  of  injury. 

RESERVATION,  re*-er-*a'shun,  «.  Re- 
serve, concealment  of  something  in  the  mind  ; 
something  kept  back,  something  not  given 
«p ;  custody,  stete  of  being  treasured  up. 

RESERVATORY,  re-zeVva-tor-e,  «.  512. 
Place  in  which  wiy  thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 

To  RESERVE,  re-zlrv',  v   a.    To  keen  in 
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springing  back. 
RESIN.  reVin,  «.  445.  The  fat  sulphureous 
part  of  some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or 
procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate  with  oil 
or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous  menstruum. 

RESINOUS,  riz'in-us,  a.  Containing  resin; 

consisting  of  resin. 
RESINOUSNESS,  reVnvus-nes,  a.    This 

quality  of  beiug  resinous. 
RESIPISCENCE,    res-e-pis'eenee,  «.  510. 

Wisdom  after  the  fact,  repentance. 

To  RESIST,  re-zlst',  e.  a.  445,  447.  To 
oppose,  to  act  against ;  not  to  give  way. 

R]£fiHSTANCE,  re-zist'anse,  a.  The  aot  of 
resisting,  opposition  ;  the  quality  of  notyiesaV 
|U*  to  force  or  external  impression. 


RES 
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RESISTIBIL1TY,  rt-aUtli-bll'i-ti,  a.  Qua- 
lity of  resisting. 

RESISTIBLE,  re-zlst'i-bl,  a.  406.  That 
may  be  resisted. 

RESISTLESS,  re-slsfu£s,  a.  Irresistible, 
that  cannot  be  opposed. 

RESOLVABLE,  re-zol'vi-bl,  a.  445.  That 
may  be  analyzed  or  separated  ;  capable  of 
solution,  or  of  being  made  less  obscure. 

RESOLUBLE,  reVo-lu-bl,  a.    That  may  be 
melted  or  dissolved. 
I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ef  this 

word,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  place 

it  oa  the  first  of  Dissoluble. 
I  have  differed  from  some  of  oar  orthoepists  In  this 

accentuation,  and  the  uncertainty  that  reigns  among 

intra  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  having  recourse 

to  etiology,  which  is  clearly  shown   by  the  accent 

which  all  of  them  place  upon  the  second  syllable  of 

MmeBe'sotubte. 

Wsoh*t*>  Sheridan,  Ash,  Bnckaaan,  W.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson's  quarto. 

Dissoluble,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  John- 
son's folio. 

ReJotuble,  Ash,  Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  Johnson's 
quarto. 

RtsoCuble,   Sheridan,  Scntt,  Kenrick,  Johnson's  folio. 

To  RESOLVE,  re-zcV,  v.  a.  To  inform; 
to  solve,  to  clear ;  to  settle  in  an  opinion;  to 
fit  in  determination  ;  to  melt,  to  dissolve ;  to 
analyse. 

To  RESOLVE,  re-zoV,  v.  n.  To  determine, 
to  decree  within  one's  self}  to  melt,  to  be  dis- 
solved. ' 

RESOLVE,  re-zilv',  #.  Resolution,  fixed 
determination. 

RESOLVEDLY,  re^z&b'ici-le,ad.S65.  With 
firmness  and  constancy. 

RESOLVEDNESS,  re-z6lv'id-nle,  *.  Reso- 
lution, com  t  a  ncv,  firmness. 

RESOLVENT,  fe-zoTvent,  #.  That  which 
lias  the  power  of  causing  solution. 

RESOLVER,  re-z6lv'ar,  t.  98.  One  that 
forms  a  firm  resolution;  one  that  dissolves, 
one  that  separates  narts. 

RESOLUTE,  riz'A-lute,  a.  Determined, 
constant,  firm. 

RESOLUTELY,  rlz'o-lute-le,  ad.  Deter- 
minatelv,  steadily. 

RESOLUTENESS,  reVA-lute-nes,  t.  Deter- 
mtnaieitess,  state  of  being  fixed  in  resolution. 

RESOLUTION,  xeWo-lfrshun,  s.  .  Act  of 
clearing  difficulties ;  analysis,  act  of  separating 
any  thing  into  constituent  parts ;  dissolution; 
fixed  determination,  settled  thought;  firni- 
ness,  steadiness  in  good  or  bad;  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  in  courts  of  justice. 

RESOLUTIVE,  re-zoTu-tlv,  a.  512.  Having 
the  power  to  dissolve. 

RESONANCE,  reVzo-nlnse,  a.  Sound, 
resound. 

RESONANT,  reVzo-nlnt,  a.  50S.  Sound, 
resounding. 

To  RESORT,  re-z6rtf,  t>.  «.    To  hare  re- 
course to ;  to  freauent ;  to  repair  to ;  to  fall 
back  ;  a  term  in  law. 
tt  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 

rhyme  with  sport ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  most  usual 

I>rouuncialion,  so  it  is  not  the  roosi  agreeable  to  ana- 
oey.  That  it  is  not  the  moal  usnai  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Smith,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Perry,  who  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done. 

RESORT,  re-zdrtf,  «.  Frequency,  assembly ; 
concourse ;  movement,  active  power,  spring* 
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To  RESOUND,  r&»2&&nd',  v.  a.  To  echo, 
to  celebrate  by  sound ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be 
heard  far ;  to  return  sounds. 

To  RESOUND,  re-zottad',  e.n.  To  be  echoed 
back.  •  • 

To  RESOUND,  reVsoind,  v.  a.  446.  To 
soaud  again. 

RESOURCE,  re-sorse',  s.  818.  Some  new 
or  unexpected  means  that  offer,  resort,  expe- 
dient*— See  Soyrce. 

To  RESOW.  re-so\  e.a.  To  ?ow  anew. 

To  RESPEAK,  re-spike*,  v.  n.  To   answer. 

To  RESPECT,  re-sp£kf ,  v.  a.  To  rekaixln 
to  have  regard  to  ;  to  consider  with  a  lower 
degree  of  reverence ;  to  have  relation  to;  to 
look  towkrd.' 

RESPECT,  re-sp&t',  «.  Regard,  attention; 
reverence,  honour;  awful  kindness;  good- 
will; partial  regard;  reverend  character; 
manner  ef  treating  others ;  consideration, 
motive ;  relation,  regard. 

RESPECTABLE,  re-sp&rti-bl,  a.  Deserv- 
ing of  respect  or  regard. ' 
\J  This  word,  like  several  others  of  the  same  form, 
is  frequently  distorted  by  an  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble.   When  there  are  no  uncombinable  consonant*  in 


organ  as  ct  and  pi 
in  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  syllables  of 
words  without  the  accent, the  difficulty  of  pronouncmg 
them  Is  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing;  the  accent  on 
them  in  order  to  assist  the  pronunciation ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  almost  every  word  of  this  form  has  the 
accent  upon  these  letters,  as  detectable,  destructible, 
perceptible,  susceptible,  diseerptibte,  &c. ;  besides, 
as  it  contributes  greatly  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  word,  when\>ther  reasons 
do  not  forbid,  this  ought  to  determine  us  to  lay  the 
stress  upon  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  accentuation  or  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bu 
chanan,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick;  and  if  Dr., 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  and  Perry,  had  inserted  the  word  in 
their  Dictionaries,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
accented  the  word  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  see  this  is  the  case  with, 
the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson.— See  Acceptable, 
Corruptible,  and  Irrefragable. 

RESPECTER,  rfc-spjkt'ftr,  *.  98*   One  that 

has  partial  regard. 
RESPECTFUL,   re-sp&f ful,  a.    Ceremo- 
nious, full  of  outward  civility. 

RESPECTFULLY,  re-splkt'iol-e,  ad.  With 
some  degree  of  reverence. 

RESPECTIVE,  re-splk't!v,  a.  512.  Parti- 
cular, relating  to  particular  persons  or  things, 
belonging  to  each  ;  relative,  not  absolute. 

RESPECTIVELY,  re-spik'tlv-le,  ad.  Par- 
ticularly, as,  each  belongs  to  each;  relatively; 
not  absolutely. 

RESPERSION,  re-speVshfin,  «.  The  act  of 
sprinkling.  , 

RESPIRATION,  ris-pe-rVshun,  a.  The  act 
of  breathing  ;  relief  from  toil. 

To  RESPIRE,  re-splre',  v.  n.  To  breathe ;  to 
catch  breath  ;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  from  toil.. 

RESPITE,  ris'plt,  s.  140.  Reprieve,  suspen- 
sion of  a  capital  sentence ;  pause,  interval. 

To  RESPITE,  reVpit,  v.  a.  To  relieve  by  a 
pause  ;  to  suspend,  to  delay. 

RESPLENDENCE,  re-splen'dinse,l«.I«S- 

RESPLENDENC  Y;re-spl4n'dto-se,  $  tre, 
splendour. 
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RESPLENDENT,  r£-8plen'<tfot,*  Blight, 
having  a  beautiful  lustre. 

fcESPLENDENTLY,  re-sptfn'dent-le,  ad. 
With  lustre*  brightly,  splendidly. 

To  RESPOND,  re-spttnd',  r.  ft.  To  answer'; 
to  correspond ,  to  suit    Little  need. 

RESPONDENT,  re-sp6ndvint,  a.  An  an- 
swerer in  a  salt ;  one  whose  province,  in  a  set 

.  disputation,  it  to  refute  objections. 

RESPONSE,  re-sp3nse<,  *.  An  answer; 
answer  made  by  the  congregation ;  reply  to 
an  objection  ht  a  formal  disputation. 

RESPONSIBLE,  re-spotfse-bi,  <*.  Answer- 
able, accbuntdbie ;  capable  of  discharging  an 
obligation.  < 

RESPONSJBLENES3,  ti-sp4n'se-bf-nes>. 

'  State  of  being  obliged  or  qualified' to  answer. 

RESPONSION,  rl-spoVehun,  *. The  act  of 

answering. 
RESPONSIVE,  ri-sp&n'siV,  a.  Answering, 

making    answer;   correspondent,   suited    to 

something  else. 

RESPONSORY,  re-spftn'sur-e,  a.  512.  Con- 
taining  answer. — See  Domestick. 

REST,  rSst,  s.  Sleep,  repose ;  the  final 
sleep,  the  quietness  of  death ;  stillness,  cessa- 

*  tton  of  motion  ;  quiet,  peace,  cessation  from 
disturbance  ;  cessation  from  bodily  labour ; 
support,  that  on  which  any  thing  Jeans  or 
rests  ;  place  of  repose  ;  final  hope  ;  remainder, 
what  remains. 

REST,  rest,  #.  Others,  those  which  remain 

To  REST,  rlst,  e.  at.  To  sleep,  to  slumber ; 
to  die ;  to  be at  quiet  j  to  be  w&hoai motion ; 
to  be  still  5  to  be  fixed  tri  any  state  or  opinion  ; 
fo  cease  from  labour;  to  be  satisfied,  to  ac- 
quiesce ;  to  lean,  to  be  supported ;  to  be  reft, 
to  remain. 

To  REST,  rlst,  v.  a*  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  place 
as  on  a  support. 

REST AGN  ANT,  re~st4gfaant,  a.  Remain- 
ing without  flow  or  motion. 

To  REST  AGNATE,  re-stis/nato,  v.  *.  To 
stand  without  flow. 

RESTAGN ATION,  re^g-na'shfta,  t.  The 
state  of  standing  without  flow;  course,  or  mo- 
tion. '  • 
REST  AURATION,  reVtl-rVshun,  a.    The 
.  act  of  recovering  to  the  former  state. 

£3*  This  word,  though  regularly  formed  from  the 
Latin  Restaurath,  is  now  entirety  out  of  use,  and 
Restoration  limnoveably  fixed  In  its  place. 

To  ftESTEM,  re-stim',  v.  a.  To  force  back 
against  the  current. 

RESTFUL,  re'st'fftl,  a.  Quiet,  being  at  rest. 

RESTHARROW,  rest-haVro,  «.  A  plant. 

RESTIFF,  reVtif,  a.  Unwilling  to  stir,  reso- 
lute against  going  forward,  stubborn  ;  being  at 
rest,  being  less  in  motion. 

tZT  There  is  a  deviation  from  propriety  in  the  ale 
of  ibis  word  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve  notiee,  and 
that  U  denominating  any  thing  stubborn  or  unruly 
rutty.  Shakespeare,  Swift,  and  Davenant,  as  we  see 
in  Joiriison,  have  used  the  word  resty :  but  this  is  an 
an  evident  corruption  of  the  French  word  retttff,  and 
should  be  totally  laid  aside. 

flESTIFNESS,  r*Vtif-n£s,  $.  Obstinate  re- 
luctance. 

RESTiNCTION,  re-stingk'sh&n,  a.  The  ant 
ef  extinguishing. 

RESTITUTION,  ris-te-tu'ahftn,  a.   The  act 
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of.  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away;  tne 
act  of  recovering  its  forhter  state  or  posture. 
RESTLESS,    restl&s,    a.     Being   without 
sleep \    unquiet,  without  peace  ;  inconstant, 
unsettled  ;  not  stiU,  in  continual  motion. 

RESTLESSLY,    restlls-le,   od.     Without 
.   rest*  unquietly.  • 

RESTLESSNESS,  restles-nis,  *.    Want  of 

sleep  *   want  of  rest,    unquietue'ss ;   motion, 

agitation. 
REOTORABL&,  re-sto'ri-M,  a.   What  may 

be  restored. 
RESTORATION,  res-to-ra'*hfin,  a.  The  act 

of  replacing  in  a  former  state  ;  recovery. 

RESTORATIVE,  re-sto'ra-ttV,  a.  That 
which  has  the  power  to  recruit  life. 

RESTORATIVE,  re-BiArf-tlr,  #.  512.  A 
medicine  that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  fife. 

To  RESTORE,  re-store',  v.  a.  To  give  teek 
what  has  been  lost  or  taken  away  ;  to  bring 
back ;  to  retrieve ;  to  bring  back  from  dege- 
neration, declension,or  ruin,  to  its  former  stale; 
to  recover  passages  in  books  from  coropuosa, 

RESTORER,  re-stMr,  a.  08.  One  that  re- 
stores. 

To  RESTRAIN,  re-strW,  c.  o.  To  with- 
hold, to  keep  in ;  to  repress,  to  keep  in  awe  ; 
to  hinder ;  to  abridge ;  to  limit,  to  connoe.- 

RESTRAIN  ABLE,  rkstra'nd-bi,  a.  Capable 
to  be  restrained. 

RESTRAINEDLY,  re-stra'n?d-le,  ad.  With 
restraint,  without  latitude. 

RESTRAINER,  re-8tra'nur,  s.  202.  One 
that  restrains,  one  that  withholds. 

RESTRAINT,  re-strant',  s.  Abridgment  of 
liberty;  prohibition;  limitation,  restriction ;  re- 

'  presston.hinderance  of  will;  act  of  withholding. 

To  RESTRICT,  re-strikf ,  t>.  a.  To  limit ;  to 
confine. 

RESTRICTION,  re-strfr'shun,  s .  Confine- 
ment, limitation. 

RESTRICTIVE,  re-strik'tlv,  a.  Expressing 
limitation ;  styptick,  astringent. 

RESTRICTIVELY,  re-strnVtfv-le,  ad.  With 

limitation. 
To  RESTRINGE,  re-strbje',  *.«.  To  limit, 

to  confine. 
RESTRINGENT,    re-strtn'jent.   t.     That 

which  hath  the  power  of  restraining. 
RESTY,  reVte,  a.— See  Rest\f.    Obstinate 

in  standing  stiU. 
To  RESUBLIME,    re-sib-llme',  v.  a.    To 

sublime  another  time. 
To  RESULT,  re-suif ,  e.  *.  445.  1\>  fly  back  ; . 

to  rise  as  a  consequence  ;  to  be  produced  aa 

the  effect  of  causes  jointly  concurring;    to 

arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 

RESULT,  rfc-zfilf ,  a.  Resilience,  act  of  fly. 
ing  hack  ;  consequence,  effect  produced  by 
the  concurrence  of  co-operating  causes ;  in- 
ference from  premises  ;  resolve,  decision. 

RESUMABLE,  re-zfi'mt-bl,  a.  What  may 
be  taken  back. 

To  RESUME,  re-zume',  c.  <t.  445.  To  take 
back  what  has  been  given ;  to  take  buck  what 
has  been  taken  away  ;  to  take  again:  to  begin 
again  what  was  broken  off,  as,  to  Resume  a 
discourse. 

RESUMPTION,  re-*om'sh4n,  $.  41*.  Tfce 
act  of  resuming 

RESUMPTIVE,  re'aam'tfr,  a.  Taking  tank 
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ftESUFIN  ATION,  re^pe^a'ahta,*  446; 

The  act  of  tying  on  the  ,bac)t.  • 
To  RESURVEY,  ae-afe-'vi*,  «v  e%  To  reviewV 

to  survey  again.  a-.*.       ," 

RESURRECTION  r«-0r*rik'»h6n,  A  446. 

Revival  frpm  the  dead;  return  from  the  grave. 

To  RESUSCITATE,  re-afts'tee-tate,  t>.  tf.  446; 

To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive.      .  '  • 
KEStTSClTATtONtr*-siff-s?.ta'8blb,«.Thr 
act  of  stirring  up  anew ;  the  act  of  reviving, or 
state  of  being  revived. 
To  RETAIL,  re-tileT,  t.  a.  502.'  \Td  divide, 
into  small  parcels  ;  to  sell  in  small  quantities}, 
to  sell  at  second  hand  j  to  sell  in  broken  parts, 
tfTM*  verb  and  nona  may  be  olassed  with  that* 
Is  Principle,  Mo.  4a« :  though  the  verb  b  someUs*** 
accented  on  the  first  §y HaMe,  aad  the  ndan  osfke  last; 
RETAIL,  re'tale,  a.    Sale  by  small  quan- 
tities. -.■*,»• 
RETAILER,  re-tirtur,  a.  One  who  sella  bjr 
■  small  quantities. 
To  RETAIN,  re-tlmc', '«.  a.  20*.    To  keep*1 

to  keep  in  mind  ;  to  keep  in  pay,  to  hire. 
RETAINER,  re-ta'nir,  *.  9ft.   An  adherent, 
a  dependant,  a  hanger-on ;  the  act  of  keep- 
ing dependants,  or  being  m  depentiaaoa. 
To  RETAKE,  re-take',  f>.  «»  Tx>«ako5a«8iff. 
To  RETALIATE,  re-tiPe-ate*,  v.  al  1W.  To, 
•  return  by  giving  Tike  for  k'ke',  to-  repay,  te  re* 

quite.  _ 

RETALIATION,  r^tal-e-a'abfo,  a.     Re- 
quital, return  of  like  for  like. 
To  RETARD,  re-tird',  t>.  a.    To  binder,  to 
obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course ;  Co  delay,  to 
put  off. 
To  RETARD,  re-tircT,  *.  n.  To  stay  back. 
RETARDATION,  ret-tir-da'ahibi,  a.  6SO. 

Hindrance,  the  act  of  delaying; 
RETARDER,  re-tird'Ar,  a.  98.    Hfederer, 

obstructer. 
To  RETCH,  retail,  or  r&ah)  v.  «;  Tdfiaroa 
up  something  from  the  stomach.. 
tJ  This  word  iederlved-  from  the  same  Sato*  ori- 
ginal aathe  verb  "Jo  reach,  and  Meow-to  il^ni/jr  the 
ime  action ;  the  one  implyiug  the  extension  or  (he 
arm ;  and  the  other  of  (he  throat  or  lanes.  ,  Aiagpod, 
reason,  therefore,  appears-elther  far  speltinff  or-pta* 
Bouncing  them  differently;  and  tboagh  Dr. •  Johnson 
kat  made  a  distinction  In 4be  orthography,  ffe*  nr*tttia< 
elation  of  both  is  generally  the  same. 

RETCHLES3>  r&A'lea,  «v  Careless.  Nof 
used.  _  \ 

RETECTION,  re-tlk/ahun,  t.  Tba^tctrof 
discovering,  to  the  view,  ...  /  ;  \\ 

JBETENTION,  re4eV&bfai,  a.  .Theaat.of 

.  retaining ;  memory ;  limitation  j  custody ,  con» 
fineraent,  restraint.  '  . 

HETENTIVE,  ri-teVtiV,  a.  Having;,  the 
power  of  retention  j,  having  memory. 

RETENTI  VENESS>  r4-teVdr-»&,  a.  Hav- 

.   in*  the  quality  of  retention*  . 

RETICENCE,  ret'te-aenae,  a.  Conoealment 
by  silence. 

RETICLE,  reVe-kl,  a.  405.  A  small  net 

RETICULAR*  rUlk'uJlr,  d. ,  Having  the 
form  of  a  small  net. 

RETICULATED,  re-tfk'&4a444,  a.  Made 
of  network.  ■  ^ 

RETIFORM1,  reVtevform,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  net. 

RETINUE,  rJVfc-ftu,  or  re-tfa'n&,  a,  A  num- 
ber attending  upon  a  principal  person,  a  train. 


•  W  This  weed  was  formerly  always  accented  on  fa* 
second  syllable ;  bat  the  .antepenultimate  accent  to 
which  our  language  is  to  prone  la  simples  or  three 
sYrrihlcY,  has  so  generally  .obtained  as  to  mete  it 
doubtful  to  which  side  the  fteei  nsage  inetiacs.  Sr 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kencktk,  Mares,  Bailey, and 
Ferinfncsiccent  the  second  syllable;  and  Bnchaoaa> 
w*.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  "and  Entlck,  OieSrsC 
Scott  accents,  both,  hot  prefers  the  ftrtL  In  this  came, 
Chen,  analogy  ought  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent 
oo4Im  f«t  syllable  --See  Principles,  No,  sa5,aodtfan 
word  Revenue. 

To  RETIRE,  retire',  v. «.    To  retreat,  tc 

withdraw,  to  go  to  a  pkee  of  privacy ;  to  re- 
fc.  treai Aom  danger ;  to  go  from  a  puptuk  sta* 

tion ;  togo  offfrom  company. 
To  iR^TUtfr^  re-tire7,  r.«.  To  withdraw,  to 

take  away. 
WflRZ,  iMre',  a.    Retreat,  retiremeoL 

Not  jn  use. 
9E1TO£D)lr^tir,d/,  pari,  a.  Secret,  private* 
RETIREDNESS,    rktir,d/nea,  a.  Solitude, 

.puvai!yr  secrecy. 
RETIREMENT,  re-tirVmeiiV  a.    Private 
.anode,  secret  hablution ;  private  way  ofiife ; 

act  of  withdrawing. 
RETOLD,  re-aoLeV,  part.  pass,  of  Retell. 
~  Related  or  told  again* 
To  RETORT,  re-«6rt',  r.  tt*  To>lhrow  back  ; 
:  tb  return  any  argatteat,  ceoaare,  or  inciviUtyj 

to  curve  back. 
RETORT,  re-tortT,  a.  A  cenauTe  or  incivility 

returned ;  a  ehyruical  glatt  vessel  with  a  bent 

neck,  to  which  the  pecetver  is  fitted. 
RETORTER,  rt-torf  4r,  a.  98.  One  that  ae- 

torts.  '     _        _  _^ 

RETORTION,  re-tor^ihun,  s.    The  aot  of 

retorting. 
To  RETOftS,  re-toss',  «•  a.  To  tos*  back, 
To  RETOUCH,  re-t&tah',  r.  «.  To  impfoYe 
"by  new  touches. 
To  RETRACE,  re-trase*,.  v.  a.    Td  trace 

faack.  , 

To  RETRACT,  re-trikt',  v.  d.  To  recall,  to 
•^reesm't. 

RETRACTATION,  rit-ti4k-ta'ahto,  •*  580. 
,  Recantation,  change  of  opinion. 

RETRACTION,  re-trikahftn,  a.    Act   of 

'  withdrawing  something  advanced ;  recanta- 

tforr,  decHtrttfon  of  chdnge  of  opinion';  act 


of  withdrawing  a  claim. 
RETREAD,  re-ttJl 


»»»«.»»«, ite1;  4\    Plade  of  prlvady; 

|  iretiremcut ;  place  of  security ;  act  of  retiring 

••-wefore  a  superior  force.     •     • 

To  RETREAT,  re-trete'f  v.  n.    To  go  to  a 

•  private  abode ;  Uf  takeshelten  to  go  to  a  place 
of  security  :  to  retire  from  a  superior  enemy  j 

•  to  go  out  of  -tl»e  former  plac«5. 
RETREATED,    re-tre'ted,   part.  od.    Re- 
. .  tired,  gone  to  privacy.  . 

To  RETRENCH,  re-trinsh',  e.  a.    To  cut 

.  off,  to  pare  away  ;  to  confine. 
To  RETRENCH,  re,-treWh'.  v.  n.    To  hve 

with  less  magnificence  or  elegaitce.  . 

RETRENCHMENT*  re-trenah'ment,*.  Tba 

act  "of  lopping  away. 
•Eo  RETRIBUTE,  re-trlb/ote,  a.  a.   To  pay 

back,  to  make  repayment  of.  ,   ... 

tyi  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  almost  all  our  orthoepUit,  in  giving  the  accent  to 
4be  second  syllable  of  this  werd  in  prefereiice  to  tb*> 
first!  But  while  the  verbs  aUrilHite,  4*ntrw9t9,  ana 
distribute,  have  the  penultimate  accent,  it 
sord  not  to  give  ^srHfrstfa  the  same. 
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RETRIBUTION,  reWe-bo/ahftn,  #.  Re- 
payment, return  accommodated  to  the  action. 
RETRIBUTIVE,  re-trlb'ft-tfv,  512. )  a.  Re- 
RETRIBUTORY,  re-tri'bu-tfor-e,  j  paying, 
»  making  repayment. 
RETRIEVABLE,   re-treev'4-bl,   a.    That 

may  lie, retrieved. 
To  RETRIEVE,  re-treev',  r.  a.  275,    To  re- 
•  cover,  to  restore  ;  to  repair ;  to  regain ;  to  re- 
call, to  bring  back. 
RETROCESSION,  rjt-trc-gesh'on,  #.  530. 

The  act  of  going  back.  ,     •  -     ,      * 

RBTROGRADATION,reVtoo-gra-o*'ahun, 

f.  530.    The  act  of  going  backward. 
RETROGRADE,  rSftro-grlde,  a.    Going 

backwards]  contrary,  opposite. 
RETROORESSION,ret-tro-greAh'An^  6*0. 

The  act  of  going  backwards.    . 
RETROSPECT,  rlt'tro-splkt,  f.  530.  Look 

thrown  upon  things  behind  or  things  past 
RETROSPECTION,    rlt-tro-spekfehon,  #. 

590.    AcC  d>  faculty  of  looking  backwards. 
RETROSPECTIVE,  rit-trc-spik'tlv,  a.  530. 

Looking  backwards. 
To  RETUND,  re-t&nd',  v.  a.    To  blunt,  to 

torn. 
To  RETURN,  re-turn',  e.  a.  To  come  to  the 

same  place  ;  to  come  back  to  the  same  state  ; 

to  go  tick  ;  to  make  answer ;  to  revisit  j  after 

a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin  the  same 

again ;  to  retort,  to  recriminate. 
To  RETURN,    re-turn',  r.  a.   To  repay,  to 

give  in  requital ;  to  give  back  ;  to  send  back ; 

to  give  account  of ;  to  transmit. 
RETURN,  re-turn', «.  Act  of  coining  back; 

profit,  advantage ;    repayment,    retribution, 

requital ;  act  ofrestoriiig  or  giving  back*  re* 

stitutiou ;  relapse. 
RETURNABLE,  re-turn'i-bl,  a.    Allowed 

to  be  reported  back. '  A  law  term. 
RETURNER,  re-tftrn'ir,  f.  08.    One  who 

pays  or  remits  money. 
REVE,  reev, «.— See  Sheriff.— The  bailiff  of 

a  franchise  or  manor. 
To  REVEAL,  re-Tele',  t?.o.  227.  To  lay  open, 

to  disclose  a  secret ;  to  impart  from  Heaven. 
REVEALER,  re-ve'lor,  #.  08.    Discoverer, 

one  that  shows  or  makes  known ;  one  that 

discovers  to  view. 
To  REVEL,  reVIl,  v.  n.  To  feast  with  loose 

and  clamorous  merriment. 
REVEL,  reV4l,  #.    A  feast  with  loose  and 

noisy  jollity. 
To  REVEL,  re-Tel',  v.  a.    To  retract,  to 

draw  back. 
REVEL-ROUT,  reVel-roit,  #.    A  mob,  an 

unlawful  assembly. 

REVELATION,reV-e-la'ahun,  #.  Discovery, 
communication,  communication  of  sacred  ana 
mysterious  truths  by  a  teacher  from  Heaven. 

REVELLER,  rivgl-ur,  s.  One  who  feasts 
with  noisy  jollity. 

REVELRY,  r4  v*-re,  #.  Loose  jollity,  fes- 
tive mirth. 

To  REVENGE,  re-venje',  v.  a.  To  return 
an  injury ;  to  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an 
enemy  ;  to  wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that 
inflicted  them. 

REVENGE,  re-v&nje',  «.  74.  Return  of  an 

REVENGEFUL,  re-venje'ful,  a.  Vindictive, 
full  of  vengeance. 
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REVENGEFULLY,    re-venjefil-le,     ad 

Vindictively. 
REVENGER,  re-veVjiir,  t.  06.    One  who 

revenges. 
REVENGEMENT,  re-veaje/mlnt,s.  Venge- 
,  a  nee,  return  of  an  injury 
REVENGINGLY,  re-ven'jing-le,  od.  With 

vengeance,  vindictively. 
REVENUE,  reVe-nu,  or  re-v2n'u,s.  Income, 

annual  profits  received  from  lands  or  other 

funds. 

(word  seems,  as  nearly  1  __ 

the  accent  on  the  lint  and  secondly  liable  as  possible; 


W  This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between 
e  accent  on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  possible; 
bat  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and  origin  as  avenue  and 
retinue,  it  ooght  to  follow  the  same  fortune.  Retina* 
seems  to  have  been  long  inclining  to  accent  Ike  fir* 
syllable,  and  avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr. 
watts  observed  that  it  was  sometimes  accented  oa  the- 
second ;  and  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it  mar 
be  called,  we  may  easily  foresee  that  these  three  words 
will  uniformly  yield  to  the  aolepeonttimaie  accent, 
the  favourite  aeeent  of  oar  langaage,  conformably  to> 
the  general  rale,  which  accents  simples  of  three  sylla- 
bles upon  the  first.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
Bailey,  are  for  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  bat 
Dr.  Ash, Dr.  Kearick,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
Barclay,  Fanning,  aud  Entick,  accent  it  on  the  first. 
Mr.  She/idao  gives  both,  bat  place*  the  antepenulti- 
mate aeeent  first.  503.— See  Conversant  and  ffrflniM. 

REVERB,  re-verb',  e.  «.  To  strike  s^ainet, 
to  reverberate.    Not  in  use. 

REVERBERANT,  re-veVber-ant,  «,  Re- 
sounding, beating  back. 

To  REVERBERATE,  re-veVbir-ate,  v.  a. 
555.  To  beat  back ;  to  heat  in  an  intense 
furnace,  where  the  flame  is  reverberated  upon 
the  matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned* 

To  REVERBERATE,  re-veYbeV-ate,  v.  «. 
.To  be  driven  back,  to  bound  back ;  to  resound. 

REVERBERATION,  re-vir-beWahan,  «. 
The  act  of  heating  or  driving  back. 

REVERBERATORY,  re-ver  ber-i-tuj-e,  «. 
Returning,  beating  back. 

To  REVERE,  re-vire',  v.  a.  To  reverence, 
to  venerate,,  to  regard  with  awe. . 

REVERENCE,  reVir-enae,  a.   Veneration, 

respect,  awful  regard ;  act  of  obeisance,  bow, 

courtesy  ;  title  of  the  clergy. 
ToREVERENCE,i4v4r-ense,v.«.  To  regard 

with  reverence,  to  regard  with  awful  reaped. 
REVERENCER,  reYeV4n-0fir,  8.  One  who 

regards  with  reverence. 
REVEREND,'  reV4r-end.   «.    Venerable, 

deserving  reverence ;  the  honorary  epithet  of 

the  clergy. 
REVERENT,    reYir-«nt,     a.      Humble, 

expressing  submission,  testifying  veneration. 

REVERENTIAL,  reV4r-en'shal,  a.  Ex. 
pressing  reverence,  proceeding  from  awe  and 
veneration. 

REVERENTIALLY,  reV4r4n'ah*U,  «*T, 
With  show  of  reverence. 

REVERENTLY,  reV6r4nt~ie,  ad.  Respect. 
fully,  with  awe,  with  reverence. 

REVERER,re-ve'r&r, *.  One  who  venerate*, 
one  who  reveres. 

REVERSAL,  r£-veW4l,s.  Change  of  sen- 
tence. 

To  REVERSE,  re-veW,  v.  a.  To  turn  up- 
side down ;  to  overturn,  to  subvert ;  to  repeal ; 
to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  put  each  tu  the, 
case  of  the  other. 

REVERSE,  rereW,  #.  4*1.  Change,  vicisv 
situde  ;  a  contrary,  an  opposite;  the  side  of 
the  coin  on  which  the  beau  is  uot  iniptessed. 
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REVERSIBLE,  re-vett'e-bl,  a.  Capable  of 

being  reverted. 
REVERSION,  re-veVshun,  8.    The  state 

of  beiug  to  be  possessed  after  the  death  of 

the  present  possessor j  succession,  right    of 

succession. 
REVERSIONARY,  re-veVshon4-re, «...  To 

be  enjoyed  in  succession. 
To  REVERT,  re-vlrt',  v.  a.    To  change,  to 

turn  to  the  contrary  ;  to  torn  back. 

To  REVERT,  re-vIrT,  *.  a.    To  return,  to 

fall  back. 
REVERT,  re-virt',  «.  Return,  recurrence. 
REVERTIBLE,  re-vlrt'e-bl,  a.  Returnable. 

REVERY,  reVlr-e,  s.  Loose  musing,  irre- 
gular thought. 

ty  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  float- 
ing between  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable, 
but  to  have  settied  at  last  on  the  former,  it  may  still, 
however,  be  reckoned  among  those  words,  which,  if 
occasion  require,  admit  of  either.— See  Principles, 
No.  5C8.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe, . 
that  some  lexicographers  have  written  this  word  Re- 
verie instead  otRevery,  and  that  while  it  is  thus  writ- 
tea  we  may  place  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable ;  bat  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  last  of 
Revety,  and  pronounce  the  y  like  e,  there  arises  an 
irregularity  which  forbids  It ;  for  y,wllh  the  accent  on 
It,  is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's  ortho- 
graphy, therefore,  with  f  in  the  last  syllable,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect mode  of  writing  and.  pronoanchig  this  word. 

A  view  of  the  different  orthography  and  acceutna- 
tlon  of  this  word  may  contribute  to  confirm  that  which 
I  have  chosen  : 

JuyVrrf,    8heridan,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay. 

Reoerv,    Johnson's  quarto,  fentlck. 

Reverie',   Bnehanap. 

Reve'rw,    Kenrlck,  Johnson's  folio. 

JttarV-ssf,  Bailey. 

Reverie*.   Barclay,  Penning,  Eatitk. 

Re'verle1,  Verry. 

To  REVEST,  re-Teat',  v.  a.  To  clothe  apain ; 

to  reinvest,  to  vest  again  in  a  possession  or 

office. 
REVESTIARY,  re-veVtshe4-re,  #.    Place 

where  dresses  are  renosited. 

To  REVICTUAL,  re-vfc'tl,  n.  a.  To  stock 
with  victuals  again. — See  Victuals* 

To  REVIEW,  re-vu',  *.  -a.  286.  To  see 
•gain  ;  to  consider  over  again j  to  re-examine ; 
to  survey,  to  examine  ;  to  overlook  troops  in 
performing  their  military  exercises. 

REVIEW,  re-vu',  g.  286.  Surrey,  re -exami- 
nation ;  an  exhibition  of  troops  when  per* 
forming^ their  military  exercises. 

To  REVILE,  re-vlle ,  v.  a.  To  reproach,  to 
vilify,  to  treat  with  contumely. 

REVILE,  re-vUe',  8.  Reproach,  contumely, 
exprobration.     Not  used. 

BEVILER,  re-vlle'4r,  t.  98.    One  who  re- 

REVIUNGLY,  re-vllelng4e,  a.  In  an  op- 
probrious manner,  with  contumely. 

REVISAL,  re-vl'aal,  #.  Review,  re-exami- 
nation. 

To  REVISE,  re-vlze',  v.  a.  To  review,  to 
overlook. 

REVISE,  re-vW, «.  Review,  reexamina- 
tion ;  among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a 
sheet  corrected. 

REVISER,  re-vl'aur,  $ .  06.    Examiner;  su- 

Eerinteudant. 
VISION,  Te-vfeh'on,  f.  Review. 
To  REVISIT,  re-vfzlt,  v.  g.  To  visit  again. 
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REVIVAL,  re-vMl,  $.  88.  Recall  from  n 
state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity* 

To  REVIVE,  re-rive',  v.  n.  To  return  to 
life  ;  to  return  to  vigour  or  fame,  to  rise  from 
languor  or  obscurity* 

To  REVIVE,  re-vive',  v.  «.  To  bring  to  life 
again ;  to  raise  from  langour,  insensibility,  or 
oblivion  ;  to  renew,  to  bring  back  to  the  me- 
mory ;  to  quicken,  to  rouse. 

REVIVER,  re-vl'vSr,  8. 06.  That  which  in- 
vigorates or  revives. 

To  REVIVtFICATE,  re-vlv'e-fe-kate,  t>.  a. 
To  recall  to  life. 

REVIVIFICATION,  re-v?v-e-fe-ka'shln,  •. 
'Pie  act  of  recalling  to  life. 

REVIVISCENCY,  reV-ve-vls'seW,  •.  510. 
Renewal  of  life. 

REUNION,  re-u'ne-un,  s.  Return  to  a  state 
of  Juncture,  cohesion,  or  concord. 

To  REUNITE,   re-n-nlte7,  v.  a.    To  join 

again,  to  make  one  whole  a  second  time,  to 

join  what  is  divided ;  to  reconcile,  to  make 

those  aft  variance  one. 
To  REUNITE,  re-n-nlte',  «.  a.    To  cohere 

again. 
REVOCABLE,  reVo-ki-bl,  a.  That  may  he 

recalled ;  that  may  be  repealed.—- See  Jrrew- 

cehle. 
REVOCABLENESS,    reVo-ka-bl-nis,   #. 
_Tbe  quality  of  being  revocable. 
To  REVOCATE,  reVo-kate,  v.  a.  To  recall, 

to  call  back. 
REVOCATION,  reV-o-ka'shun,  t.    Act  of 

recalling  ;  state  of  being  recalled ;  repeal,  re- 
versal. 
To  REVOKE,  re-yoke',  t>.  a.    To  repeal,  to 

reverse  ;  to.  draw  back,  to  recall. 
REVOLVEMENT,  re-roke'mlnt, ».  Repeal, 

recall. 
To  REVOLT,  re-volf ,  or  re-voltf,  v.  a.    To 

fall  off  from  one  to  another. 

YX  This  word  have  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bachanan,  for  that  pronunciation 
which  rhymes  it  with  malt ;  bat  that  which  rhymes 
it  with  W*.  JeU,  Ac  has  the.  authority  of  Mr.  El- 

ybinstoo,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  N ares,  and,  W. 
ohnslon,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  beit  usage  on  its  side. 

REVOLT,  re-volt',  s.  Desertion,  change  of 
sides  ;  a  revolter, '  one  who  changes  sides ; 
gross  departure  from  duty.  . , 

REVOLTED,  re-rolfld,  part.  a#.  Having 
swerved  from  daty. 

REVOLTER,  re-voltfur, «.  One  who  changes 
sjdes,  a  deserter. 

To  REVOLVE,  re-voV,  e.  a.  To  roll  in  a 
circle,  to  perform  a  revolution  ;  to  fall  in  a  re- 
gular course  of  changing  possessors,  to  de- 
volve. 

To  REVOLVE,  re-vilv',  v.  a.  To  roll  any 
thing  round  *,  to  consider,  to  meditate  on. 

REVOLUTION,  reV-vo-lu'shon,  s.  Course 
of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the  point  at 
which  it  began  to  move  ;  space  measured  by 
some  revolution ;  change  in  the  state  of  a  go- 
vernment opcountry  ;  rotation  iu  general ;  re- 
turning motion. . 

REVOLUTIONARY,  riv-o-lo'shan-i-re,  a. 
512.  Founded  on  a  revolution.— Mason. 

REVOLUTIONIST,  riv-o-ln'shin-Ist,  s. 
An  undistinguisliing  promoter  of  revoletione 
in  government— mow*. 
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To  REVOMIT,  tk-rtm'mk,  e.  a.   To  vomit, 

to  vomit  again. 
REVULSION,  re-vnlslrin,  s.    The  act  of 

re  veiling  or  drawing  humour*  from  a  remote 

part  of  the  body. 

To  REWARD,  re-wird',  v.  a.  To  give  in  re- 
turn; to  repay,  to  recompense  for  something! 
good  ;  to  repay  evil. 

REWARD,  re-wird',  $.  Recompense  givem 
for  good;  it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture 
of  irooy,  for  punishment  ,©t  recompense  of 
evil  > 

REWARD A3JUE,  ri-ward'i-bl,  a.   Worthyl 

•"   of  reward. 

REWARDER,  re-wird'ur,  s.    One  that  re-. 

-  wards,  one  that  recompenses. 

To  REWORD,  re-word',  v.  «.  To  repeat  in, 

-  the  lame  words.!'  > 

RHABARBARATE,  r4-baVbi-rate,  a.  Im- 

-  j^reriiated  or  tinctured  with  .rhubarb. 
RHABDOMANCY,  r&b'do^nan-Se,  #„  619.; 

-  Divination  by  a  wand. 

RH APSODIST,  rip's^dist.  *.    One  who ! 

'  writes  without  regular  dependence  of  one  part 
upon  another  ! 

RHAPSODY,  rfpto-de,'  «.— See  Rapsodt,. 
Any  number  of  parts  joined  together,  without ' 
necessary  dependence  or  natural  connexion.    : 

.RH&rORiCK,  ?it'to«r1k,  t.    The   aet  of  • 
speaking,  not  merely  with  propriety,  bat  with  - 
art  aji0  .elegance j  the  power  of  persuasion, 
oratory. 

RHETORICAL,  re-tor'c-ktl,  a.  Pertaining) 

to  rfcetoricfc,  oratorical, '  figurative.  | 

RHETORICALLY,  re-tM-kaU,  ad.  like  I 
.    an  orator,  .figuratively,  with  intent  to  move 

the  passions. 

To  RHETORICATE,  re-toVe-kate,  a.  a.  To 

play  the  orator,  to  attack  the  passions* 
RHETORICIAN,  ret-to-rfch<an,  #.    One 

wli'o  teaches  the  science  of  rhetoric** 
JRHEUM,  ro&n,  s.  264, 965.   A  thin  watery 

matter  oozing  through  the   glands,   cbieBy 

about  the  mouth. 
RHEUM ATICK,  roo-ntatfr,  a.  509.    Pro- 1 

ceeding  from  rheum,  or  •  peccant  watery  ha- ! 

raour.  ' 

RHEUMATISM,  roo'ma-tiem,  «.  A  painral 
distemper,  supposed  to  proceed  from  acrid : 
humours. 

RHEUMY*  roo'me,a.  Fall  of  sharp  moisture. 

RHINOCEROS,  rl-nos'se-roa,   s.  134.    A 
vast  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  armed  with  a  > 
hom  in  his  front.  ! 

RHOMB,  rttmb,   «.    A  parallelogram  or! 

''  quadrangular  figure  having  its  four  sides  equal, 
and  consisting  of  parallel  lines,  with  two  op- 
posite angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse. 

YJ  I  have  here  differed  frem  Mr.  Sheridan,  aad 
adapted  that  toand  of  the  vowel  in  this  wort}  which 
is  given  to  it  by  Dr.Keartck,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.8atth,  and 
Mr.  Perry.  ThU  I  do  not  only  suppose  to  he  the 
general  pronunciation,  bat  find  U  written  rhumb  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay.  Bat  when  this 
wont  Is  jfclven  as  in  Its  Latin  form,  Khombus,  the  o 
oartt  to  have  the  same  sound  as  in  comedy.— See 
Prtuelpkes,  No.  S47. 

RHOMBICK,  x&m'blk,  a.  3haped  like  a 
rhomb. 

RHOMBOID,  rim'bold,  t.  A  figure  ap- 
proaching to  a  rhomb. 

RHOMBOIDAL,  rotn-bofeKll,*.  Approach- 
tng  in  shape  to  a  ibomb. 
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RHUBARB,  roo1>orb,  #.'265.  A  medical 
root  slightly  purgative,  referred  by  botanists 
to  the  dock. 

RHYME,  rime,  $.  An  harmpnical  succes- 
sion of  sounds;  the  consonance  of  verses, 
the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  of  ooe 
verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another  , 

To  RHYME,  rime,  v,  n.  To*  agree  m  sound  ; 

to  make  verses. 
RHYMER,  ri'mfir,  98.       i  ,.    One    who 
RHYMSTER,  rhne'star,    $  makes  rhymes, 

a  versifier. 
.RHYTHM,  rfrani,*.  The  proportion  which 
.    the  parts  of  -a-  motion  -bear  to  each  oilier. 
RHYTHMICAL,  rfoa'me-kal,  a.    Hannoni- 
.  /sal,  having  proportion  of  one  sound  to  another/ 
.feHYTHMUS,   rlta'm&j,  *.    The  same  an 
,     Rhythm. 
RIB,  rib,  «.  A  bone  in  the  body ;  any  piece 

of  Umber  or  other  matter  which  strengthens 

the  side. 
RIBALD,  rlb'buld,  «.  88.     A  loose  mean 

wretch. 
TttBALDRY,  rfb'bild-r^  t.    Mean,  lewd, 

brutal  language.* 
RIBAND,  ruYMn.  s.  88.  A  fillet  of  ailk,  a 

narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornsv 
-    raent. 

RIBBED,  ribb'd,  a.  S59.    Famished  witfc 
.    ribs ;  enclosed  as  the  body  by  ribs. 
RIBBON,  ruVbln,  #.  166.— See  RitxmL 
To  RIBROAST,  rnVrost,  v.  a.    To  beat 

soundly.    A  cant  word. 
RIB  WORT,  ribwort,  *•  A  plant 
RICE,  rise,  $.  560.  One  of  the  esculent  grains. 
RICH,  rltsh,  a.  U2.    Wealthy,  valuable, 

precious  ;  having  any  ingredients  or  qualities 
•    In  a  great  quantity  or  degree  3  fertile. 

RICHES,  rltshis,  s .  99.  Wealth,  money  or 
possession  ;  splendid  sumptuaus  appearance, 

RICHLY,  rltshli,  ad.Wealtlifly,  splendidly; 
plenteousfy. 

RICHNESS,  ritsh'h2sl  $.  Opulence ;  finery; 
fertility ;  abundance  or  perfection  of  any 
quality. - 

RICK,  rlk,  #.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regu- 
larly heaped  up  and  sheltered  from  wet. 

RICKETS,  rk'tatg,  s.  The  Rickets  is  a  dis- 
temper in  children,  from  an  unequal  distribav- 
tiori  of  nourishment,  whereby  the  joints  grow 
knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven. 

RICKETY,  rik'lt-e,  a.  99.  Diseased  wf th 
the  rickets. 

RID,  rid.    Pret.  of  Ride. 

To  RID,  rid,  v.  a.  To  set  free,  to  redeem  ; 
to  clear,  to  disencumber ;  to  drive  away,  tk» 
destroy.     * 

RIDDANCE,  rfd'ddnse,  t.  Deliverance  5 
disencumbrauce,  loss  of  sometliing  one  is  glad 
to-lose;  act  of  clearing  away  any  encumbrance*. 

RIDDEN,  rfd'd'n.  The  part,  of  Ride.  HIS. 

RIDDLE,  rld'dl,  s.  405.  An  enigma,  a  pox* 
sling  question,  a  dark  problem ;  any  thing 
pussling ;  a  coarse  or  open  sieve.  * 

To- RIDDLE,  rld'dl,  v.  a.  To  solve,  to  «a> 
riddle ;  to  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

To  RIDDLE,  rld'dl,  v.  a.  To  speak  asrbigs*. 
ously  or  obscurely. 

RIDDLINGLY.  r?d'dl-tog-le,  ad.    In 
maimer  of  1  riadie. 
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To  RIDE,  ride,  «. ».  To  travel  on  horse- 
back  ;  to  travel  in  a  vehicle ;  to  he  borne,  not 
to  walk  ,  to  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  ma- 
nage a  bone  j  to  bo  supposjedas  ships  on  the 
water.  '  .      _      . 

To  BIDS,  ride,  c.a.    To  manage  insolently 

•twill.  ,    *  ~        ._    .         -j 

RIDER,  ri'dir,  *.  38.    One  who  is  earned 
on  a  horse  or  in  a  Tehide ;  one  who  manages 
or  breaks  horses. 
.RIDGE,  rldje.  t.  The  top  of  the  back ;  the 
rough  top  of  any  thing ;  a  steep  protuber- 
ance :  the  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough  ; 
the  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  ati  acute  angle.— 
Ridges  of  a  horse'*  mouth  are  wnnkres  or 
risings  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  t|ie  mouth, 
running  across  from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other.       • 
To  RIDGE,  rldje,  v. a.  To  form  a  ridge, 
RIDGIL,  rid'jft,      m       \8.    A   ram   half 
RIDGLING,  ridjeling,  J     castrated. 
RIDGY,  rid'je,  a.  Rising  in  a  ridge. 
RIDICULE,  rld'e-kole,   *.     Wit  of 
apecies  which  proTok.es  laughter. 
fcT  Tata  wera  »■  freqwintly  mispronounced   by 
sounding  the  first  syllable  like  the  adjective  red:  an| 
inaccuracy  which  aannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.      f 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  ai  Mr.  Wares,  that  Ibis 
word  was  anciently  aeeeuud  on  d*  la*  syllabi*,  as 
derived  from  the  Reach  rUUeuU,  aad  not  the  latin 
rMbatOu*;  bat  tab  accent;  behit  fsaod  contrary  to  the . 
Latin  analogy,  £OS,«hjifted  to  the  first  ay  liable  -t  a  tran-j 
riuon  whichTln  word,  of  throe  syllables,  U  the  easiest ■ 
thing  in  the  world.— See  Prtnclpres/Ho.  M4.  f 

To  RIDICULE*  rid'e-knle,  v.  a.  To  expose 
to  laughter,  to  treat  with  contemptuous  mcrri-j 

RIDICULOUS,  re-dlk'ku-las,  a.  Worthy 
of  laughter,   excitiug  contemptuous  mem- 

RIDICUI/)USLY,  TirdlkOtn-iia-U,  ad.  ,In 

a  manner  worthy  of  laughter  or  contempt.    . 
RIDICULOUSNESS,  te-dfit/ku-lns-n«s,  *. 

The  quality  of  being  ridiculous. 
RIDING,  ri'dfog,  part.  a.     Employed  to» 

travel  on  any  occasion. 
RIDING,  ri'dlng,  t.  410.  A  district  visited , 

by  an  officer.  ; 

RIDINGCOAT,   ri'dtng-kote,   f.    A  coat 

made  to  keep  out  weather. 
RIDINGHOOD,  ri'dlng-hfid,  9.    A  hood 

used  by  women,  when  they  travel,  to  bear  off 

therein. 
RIDOTTO,  re-dot'to,  8.    An  entertainment 

of  singing ;  a  kind  of  tipera.  . 

RIE,  rl, «.  An  esculent  grain.  ' 

RIPE,  fife,  a.  Prevalent,  abounding*    It  is 

now  only  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 
RIFELY,   rifele,  ad.    Prevalently,  abun- 

RIPENESS,  rifele*,  #.  Prevalence,  abun- 
dance. 

To  RIFLE*  ri'fl,  ».  a.  405.    to  xob,  to  pil- 
lage, to  plunder. 

R1FLEK,  ri'fl-ur,  *.  'm  Robber,  plunderer, 
pillager. 

RIFT,  rift,  8.  A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 

To  RIFT,  rift,  v.  a.  To  cleave,  to  split 

To  RIFT,  rift,  t>.  n.    To  burst,  to  open;  to 
belch,  to  break  wind. 

To  MO,  rig,  v.  a.  To  drew,  to  accoutre ;  to 
it  with  tackling. 
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RIGADOON,  rig-i-doon',  8.  A  dance. 

RIGATION,  ri-ga'shftn,,  t.  The .  act  of 
watering. 

RIGGER,  rig'gftr, «.  S82.  One  that  rigs  of 
dresses.  *  * 

RIGGING,  dg^ng,  *.  410.  The  sails  or 
tackling  of  a  ship. 

RIGGISH,  rlg'ish,  a.  S82.  Wanton,  whorish* 

To  HIGGLE,  rfe'gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  move 
backward  and  forward,  as  shrinking  from 
pain ;  properly  Wriggle. 

RIGHT,  rite,  a.  SOS.  Fit,  proper,  becoming, 
true  J  not  mistaken,  just,  honest;  convenient ; 
not  left ;  straight,  not  crooked. 

RIGHT2  rite,  intetj.  An  expression  of  ap- 
probation* 

RIGHT,  rite,  ad.  Properly;  justly,  exactly, 

-  according  to  truth ;  in  a  direct  line ;  in  a 
great  degree,  very  ;  not  used  except  in  titles, 
as,  Right  honourable,  Right  reverend. 

RIGHT,  rite,  8.  Justice,  freedom  from  er- 
rour;  just  claim  ;  that  which  justly  belongs  to 
one ;  property,  interest ;  power,  prerogative; 
immunity,  privilege ;  the  side  not  left. — To 
Rights,  in  a  direct  line,  straight ;  deliverance 
from"  errour. 

To  RIGF' '  rite,  c.  a.  To  do  justice  to,  to 
establish  m  possessions  justly  claimed,  to  re- 
lieve from  wrong.       , 

RISOTEOUS^ri'tshe-ns,  a.  26S,  404.  Just, 
hpnest,  virtuous,  uncorrupt ;  equitable. 

hlOHTEOUSLYjrilshi-us-le^wl.  Honestly, 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  ri'tshe-is-nls,  s.  Jus- 
tice, honesty,  virtue,  goodness. 

RIGHTFUL,  rhe'fal,  a.    Having  the  right, 

■    havingthe'just  claim  jAonest,  just. 

RIGHTFULLY,  rite'fjlre,  ad.  According 
•to  right,  according  to  justice. 

RIGHT-HAND,  rite-hind',  8.  Not  the  left. 

RIGHTFULNESS,  rite'fll-nis,  t.  Moral 
rectitude.'    „ 

RIGHTLY,  ritele,  ad.  According  to  truth, 
-properly,  suitably,  not  erroneously  ;  honestly, 
uprightly ;  exactly ;  straightly,  directry. 

RIGHTNESS,  rite'njs,  «.    Conformity  to 

.  truth,  exemption  from  being  wrong,  rectitude,; 
straightness. 

RIGID,  rid'jkl,  o»  S80.  Stiff,  not  to  be  bent, 
unpliant*,  severe,  inflexible ;  sharp,  cruel. 

RIGIDITY,  re-jld'e-tt,  #.    Stiffness;  stiff. 

.,  ness  of  appearance,  want  of  easy  or  airy  ele- 
.  £ance. 

RIGIDLY,  rid'jid-le,  ad.  Stiffly,  unpliantty ; 
severely,  inflexibly. 

SKUBNESS,  rid'jid-nls,  #.    Severity,  nt- 
•  flexibility. 

RIGOL,  ri'g6l, «.  A  circle ;  in  Shakespeare, 
a  diadem.  ,  Not  used. 

RIGOUR,  rig'gfir,  8.  S14,  544.  Cold  stiff- 
ness ;  a  couvuisive  shuddering  with  sense  of 
cold.:  ie»erity,stcriineas,wantofcondeAcen. 
sion  to  others;  severity  of  conduct;  strict- 
ness,  unabated  exactness ;  hardness. 

RIGOROUS,  rVgor-is,  a.  Severe,  allow- 
ing no  abatement.  ^  - 

RIGOROUSLY,  rig'gnr-fis-U,/ul.  Seveiely, 
without  tenderness  or  mitigation. 

RILL,  ril,  8.  A  small  brook,  a  litflo 
streamlet. 
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To  RILL,  rft,  v.  n.  To  ran  in  email  streams. 
RILLET,  rfllit,  *.  90.    A  small  stream. 


RIM,  rim,  $.  A  border,  a  margin ;  that 
which  encircle*  suroethuip  else. 

RIME,  rime,  s.  Hoar  frost,  not  used ;  a 
hole,  a  chink. 

To  RIMPfcE,  tfm'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  pucker, 
to  contract  into  corrugation. 

HIND,  rind,  #.  105.  Bark,  husk, 

KING,  ring,  *.  57.  A  circle ;  a  circle  of 
gold  or  some  other  matter  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  a  circle  of  metal  to  be  held  by  ;  a  cir- 
cular course ;  a  circle  made  by  persons  stand- 
ing round ;  a  number  of  bells  harmonically 
tuned  ;  the  sound  of  bells,  or  any  other  sonor- 
ous body  ;  a  sound  of  any  kind. 

ToRINO,  ring,  o.  a.  To  strike  bells  or  any 
other  sonorous  body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  ; 
to  encircle  ;  to  fit  with  a  ring ;  to  restrain  a  hog 
by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  JUNG,  ring,  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or 
sonorous  metal :  to  practise  the  art  of  making 
musick  with  bells  ;  to  sound,  to  resound  ;  to 
utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle ;  to  be  filled  with  a 
bruit  or  report. 

RING-BONE,  rtng'bone,  s.  A  hard  callous 
substance  growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the 
little  pastern  of  a  horse,— it  sometimes  goes 
qbite  round  like  a  ring. 

RINGDOVE,    rlng'duT,   *•     A   kind   of 

pigeon. 
RINGER,  rlng'ur,  s.  08,  400.  He  who  rings. 

RINGLEADER,  rrogOe-dur,  s.  The  head 
of  a  riotous  body. 

RINGLET,  rlngWt, *.  00.  A  small  ring ;  a 
circle  i  a  curl.  •       , 

RINGSTREAKED,  rfog'strekt,  u.  Circu- 
larly streaked. 

RING1  AILvifag'tale,  t.  A  kind  of  kite. 

RINGWORM,  ring'wurm,  «.    A  circular 

*    tetter. 

To  RINSE,  rinse,  v.  a.   To  wash,  to  cleanse 

by  waslung ;  to  wash  the' soap  out  of  clothes. 

fcT  This  word  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  as  if 
written  reuse,  rbymiug  with  sense;  bat  this  impro- 
priety it  dally  losing  ground,  and  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  lower  order  of  speakers. 

KINSER,  rins'&r, «.  06.  One  that  washes  or 
rinses,  a  washer. 

RIOT,  rVut,  s.106.  Wild  and  loose  festivity; 
a  sedition,  an  uproar.— To  run  Riot,  to  move 
or  act  without  control  or  restraint. 

To  RIOT,  rl'ut,  v.  a.  To  revel,  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  luxurious  enjoyments  ;  to  luxuriate, 
to  be  tumultuous ;  to  banquet  luxuriously  ;  to 
raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

RIOTER,  ri'ut-or,  $.  08.  One  who  is  dis- 
sipated in  luxury  ;  one  who  raises  an  uproar. 

RIOTOUS,  rVut-us,  a.  U4.  Luxurious, 
wanton,  licentiously  festive ;  seditious,  turbu- 
lent. 

RIOTOUSLY,  rVut-us-le,  ad.  Luxuriously, 
with  licentious  luxury;  seditiously,  turbu- 
iently. 

RIOTOUSNESS,  rMt-ls-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  riotous. 

To  RIP,  Hp,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate ;  to 
undo  any  thing  sewn  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  bring 
to  view. 

RIPE,  ripe,  a.  Brought  to  perfection  in 
growth,  mature;  complete,  proper  for  use; 
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advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  quality ; 
brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect,  fulfy 
matured  ;  folly  qualified  by  gradual  improve- 
ment. 
To  RIPE,  ripe, *.  a.  To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe, 

to  be  matured. 
To  RIPE,  ripe,  v.  a.    To  mature,  to  make 

ripe.     Not  used. 
RIPELY,  rlpele,  ad.    Maturely,  at  the  it 

time. 
To  RIPEN,  rl'p'n,  e.  n.  10S.  To  grow  ripe. 
To  RIPEN,  rl'p*n,  e.  a.  To  mature,  to  make 

ripe. 
RIPENESS,  rlpe'nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 

ripe,  maturity. 
RIPPER,  rip  pur,  s.  08.    One  who  rips,  one 

who  tears,  one  who  lacerates. 
To  RIPPLE,  rlp'pl,  v'.  a.  405.  To  fret  on 

the  surface,  as  water  swiftly  running.* 
RIPPLING,  rtyllng,  s.    A  moving  rough- 
ness on  the,  surface  of  a  miming  water.— 
Mtuon. 
To  RISE,  rlze,  v.  %.    To  change  a  jacent  or 
recumbent  to  an  ereot  posture ;  to  get  up  from 
,  rest ;  to  get  up  from  a  fall ;  to  spring,  to  grow 
up  ;  to  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fort  one  ;  to 
swell ;  to  ascend,  to  move  upwards;  to  break 
out  from  below  the  horixon,  as  the  sun ;  to 
beam  to  act ;  to  be  excited ;  to  break  into 
military  commotions,  to  make  insurrections 
to  be  roused,  to  be  excited  to  action ;  to  in- 
crease in  price ;  to  elevate  the  style ;  to  be 
revived  from  death ;  to  be  elevated  in  situa- 
tion. 
RISE,  rise,  t.  437,  560.    The  act  of  rising ; 
elevated  place  ;  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the 
East;  increase  of  price;  beginning,  original ; 
elevation,  increase  of  sound. 
YT  Tats  word  very  properly  takes  the  pore  mum 
of  *  to  diatinnish  it  from  the  verb,  bac  does  not  ad- 
here to  this  dlstioetloaao  laviotaMy  as  the  nova*  sue, 
excuse,  etc.  for  we  sometimes  hear  "  the  Rise  aad 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  •'  the  rite  and  fall  w 
provisions/'  &c.  with  lac  »  like  r.    The  pare  #,  how- 
ever, Is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  oogbc  to  be 
serdpalousty  presented. In  these  phrases  by  all  correct 
speakers.— See  Principles,  Nos.  437,  409. 

RISER,  rl'a&r,  «.  96.    One  that  rises. 

RISIBILITY,  riz4-bb'e-te,  *.  The  quality 
of  laughing. 

RISIBLE,  rk'e-bl.  a.  405.  Having  the 
faculty  or  power  of  laughing ;  ridiculous,  ex- 
citing laughter. 

RISK,  risk,  s.  Hazard,  danger,  chanoe  of 
harm. 

To  RISK,  risk,  0.  a.  To  hazard,  to  put  to 
chance,  to  endanger. 

RISKER,  risk'ur,  s.  98.    He  who  risks. 
RITE,  rite,  s.    Solemn  net  of  religion,  ex- 
ternal observance. 

RITUAL,  rlttshu-ll,  a.  463.  Solemnly  cere- 
monious, done  according  to  some  religious  in* 
stitution. 

RITUAL,  rit'tahu4l,  a.  A  book  in  which 
the  rites  and  observances  of  religion  are  set 
down. 

RITUALIST,  rit'tshu-al-lst,  s.  One  skilled 
in  the  Ritual. 

RIVAL,  rl'val,  f .  83.  One  who  is  in  p*r**U 
of  the  same  thing  which  another  man  pursues  ; 
a  competitor  ;  a  competitor  in  love. 

RIVAL, rival,  a.    Standing  in  competition, 

making  the  same  claim,  emulous. 
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To  RIVAL,  rl'?il,  v,  a.  To  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  another,  to  oppose ;  to  emulate,  to 
endeavour  te>  equal  or  excel. 

To  RIVAL,  rl'vil,  v.  n.  To  be  in  competi- 
tiorf.  .  .  . 

RIVALITY,    rl-val'e-te,  >  *.   Competition, 

RIVALRY,    rl'val-re,     J     emnlation. 


To  ROBE,  robe,  v.  a.  To  drew  pompously 

to  invest 
ROBIN,  roVbfe,  j# 

ROBIN-RED-BREAST,  rdb-Mn-red  -  >  s. 

br&t,  ■        Jfc 

A  bird  so  natoied  from  hi*  red  breast. 


R1VALSHIP,  rl'val-shlp,  «.  The  state*  or 
character  of  a  rival. 

To  RIVE,  rive,  v.  a. ;  port.  Riven.  To  split, 
to  cleave,  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument. 

To  RIVEL,  rfrVl,  e.  a.  102.  To  contract 
into  wrinkles  and  corrugations. 

RIVEN,  rivVn.  Part  of  Rive.  108. 

RIVER,  riv'ur, «.  98.  A  land-current  of  wa- 
ter larger  than  a  brook. 

RIVER-DRAGON,  i^nr-dras/an,  «.  A 
crocodile ;  a  name  given  by  Milton  to  the 
kins  of  Egypt.  .    _  ... 

RIVER-GOD,  rlv'fcr-gdd,  •.  Tutelary  deity 

of  a  river.  „    _      _  _. 

RIVER-HORSE,  rlv'or-horse,  «.  Hippo- 
potamus* 

RIVET,  rlvlt,  #.  !».  A  fastening  pin 
clenched  at  both  ends.        * 

To  RIVET,  rMt,  r. «.  To  fasten  with  rivets; 
t<>  fasten  strougly,  to  make  immoveable. 

RIVULET,  rlv'n-lit.  #.  A  small  river,  a 
brook,  a  streamlet 

RIXDOLLAR,  riks'dil-lfir,  «.  A  German 
coin,  wouh  four  shillings' aud  sixpence  ster- 

ROACH,  rotsh,  #.  205.  A  fish. 

ROAD,  rode,  *.  206.  Large  way,  path; 
ground  where*  ships  may  anchor  ;  inroad,  in- 
cursion— not  used;  journey. 

To  ROAM,  rome,  e.  n.  206.  To  wander  with- 
out any  certain  purpose,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 

To  ROAM,  rome,  c.  «.  To  range,  to  wander 
over.  '  • 

RO  AMER,  ro'mur, «.  06.  A  rover,  a  rambler, 
a  wanderer. 

ROAN,  rone,  c.  206.  Bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
with  gray  or  white  spots  interspersed. 

To  ROAR,  rorey  ». «.  To  cry  as  a-lion  or 
other  wild  beast ;  to  cry  in  distress ;  to  sound 
as- the  wind  or  sea ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 

ROAR,  rore,  #.  205.  The  cry  of  the  lion  or 
other  beast ;  an  outcry  of  distress ;  a  clamour 
of  merriment ;  the  sound  of  the  wind  or  sea ; 
any  loud  noise. 

ROARY,  ro'rt,  a.    Dewy. 

To  ROAST,  rost,  v. «.  206.  To  dress  meat, 
by  turning  it  round  before  the  fire;  to  dress  at 
the  fire  without  water ;  to  heat  any  thing  vio- 
lently.—To  rule  the  Roast,  to  govern,  to  ma- 
nage, to  preside. 
t?  It  is  ■  little  lingular  that  Instead  of  the  partici- 

nlccf  this  verb  we  should  me  the  verb  iistlf  for  the 

adjective  to  roast  6ee/»  a  roast  fowl}  whilst  we  say 
a  roasttd  appU,  a  mastsd  potato*,  and,  as  Shake- 
speare has  it,  a  routed  egg. , 

ROB,  rftb,  *.  Inspissated  juices. 

To  ROB,  rib, «. a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing 

by  unlawful  farce,  to  plunder;  to  take  away 

unlawfully*        „  .    . 

BOBBER.  roVblr,  s.  08.  A  thief,  one  that 

robs  by  force,  or  steals  by  secret  means.    , 
JIO.BBERY,  rtobftr-i,  #.  Theft  perpetrated 

by  force  or  with  privacy. 
ROBE*  robe,  s.  A  gown  of  state,  a  dress  of 

dignity* 
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ROBUS^ri-bost,  ?  a.  Strong, 

ROBUSTIOUS,  ro-bnsfjrns,   J    vigorous, 

Strength, 


A  sort  of 


boisterous,  violent. 
ROBUSTNESS,  ro-bftst'n&,  «. 

vigour.  .        . 

ROCAMBOLE,  roklm-bole,  s. 

wild  narlick.  , 

ROCHErALUM,  roton4Hum,  s.   A  pures 

kind  of  alum. 

ROCK,  r6k,  «.  A  vast  mass  of  stone ;  pro- 
tection, defence,  a  scriptural  sense ;  a  distaff 
held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool  Was 
spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

To  ROCK,  r6k,  v.  ev  To  shake,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  move  the  cradle 
in  order  to  procure  sleep  ;  to  lull,  to  quiet. 

To  ROCK,  rols,  «.  *•  To  be  violently  agi- 
tated, to  reel  to  and  fro. 

ROCK-DOE,  T&k'do,  r.  A  species  of  deer. 

ROCK-RUBY,  r6k'roo-be,  #.  The  garnet, 
when  it  is  of  a  very  strong,  but  not  deep  red* 
and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the  blue. 

ROCK-SALT,  r6k'salt,«.  Mineral  salt 

ROCKER,  roVk&r,  #.  08.  One  who  rock* 
the  cradle.  _     _  .  ,m  .  _  _ 

ROCKET,  r6Vk?t,  #.  00.  An  artificial  fire- 

ROCKLESS,   rflklls,   a.    Being  without 

rocks.  a.j. 

ROCKROSE,  r6k'ro*e,  #.   A  plant. 

ROCKWORK,  roVw&rk,  #.  Stones  fixed  in 
mortar,  in  imitation  of  the  asperitiea  of  rocks. 

ROCKY,  T6k1te,  a.  Fall  of  rocks ;  resem- 
bling a  rock  ;  hard,  stony,  obdurate. 

ROD,  rid, «.  A  long  twig ;  'any  thing  long 
and  slender ;  an  instrument  for  measuring ; 
an  instrument  of  correction  made  of  twigs. 

RODE,  ride.    Pret  of  Ride. 

RODOMONTADE,  rod-o-mftn-tade7,  *  A» 
.      empty  noisy  bluster  or  boast,  a  rant.  • 
I  ROE,  ro,  s.   A  species  of  deer ;  the  female 
of  the  hart. 

ROE,  ro,  ft.  The  eggs  offish. 

ROGATION,  ro-ga'shin,  s.  Litany,  suppli- 
cation. .    .      *       ii. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  ro-ga'shta-weeky  ». 
The  week  immediately  preceding  Whitsun* 

RO^UE,  rig,  s.  837.  A  vagabond  ;  a  knave, 
a  villain,  a  thief;  a  name  of  ulight  tenderness* 
and  endearment ;  a  wag. 

To  ROGUE,  rogr«.  n.  To  wander,  to  piny 
the  vagabond ;  to  play  knavish  tricks. 

ROGUERY,  ri'gar-e,  s.  08.  Knavish  tricks ; 
waggery,  arch  tricks. 

ROGUESHIP,  rogttilp,  #.  The  qualities  off 
personage  of  a  rogue. 

ROGUISH,  ro'gfeb,  c.  Knavish,  fraudu- 
lent ;  waggjsh,  slightly  mischievous. 

ROGUISHLY,  ro'g1sh-le,ad.  Like  a  rogue, 
knavishly,  wantonly. 

ROGUISHNESS,  ro^kh:nl«;  f.  The  quail, 
ties  of  a  rogue. 

ROGU Y,  rfge, «,  US.  Knavish,  wanton. 
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To  ROIST,jrofst,  )  e.  n.  To  behave  tur- 

To  ROISTER,  rolVtur,  J  bulently,  to  act  at 
discretion,  to  be  at  free  quarter,  to  bluster. 

ROISTER,  rols'tur,  #.  290.  A  turbulent, 
brutal,  lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  ROLlL,  role,  v.  a.  406.  To  move  any  tiling 
by  volutation,  or  successive  application  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  surface  to  the  ground ;  to 
move  any  thing  round  upon  its  axis ;  to  move 
in  a  circle ;  to  produce  a  periodical  revolution; 
to  wraparound  upon  itself;  to  in  wrap,  to  in- 
volve in  bandage;  to  ■  form  by  rolling  into 
round  masses  ;  to  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

fr>  ROLL,  role,  v.  it.  To  be  moved  by  the 
successive  application  of  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face to  the  ground ;  to  run  on  wheels  ;  to  per- 
form a  periodical  revolution;  to  move  with 
appearance  of  circular  direction  ;  to  float  in 
rough  water ;  to  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of 
water;  to  fluctuate,  to  move  turaultuously $ 
to  revolve  on  its  axis ;  to  be  moved  tumult- 
ously. 

ROLL,  role, «.  The  act  of  rolling,  the  state 
of  being  rolled ;  the  thing  rolling :  mass  made 
round;  writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  round 
body  rolled  along ;  publick  writing ;  a  regis- 
ter, a  catalogue ;  chronicle. 

ROLLER,  ro4ur, *.  98.  Any  thing  turning 
on  its  own  axis,  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level 
walks ;  bandage,  fillet. 

ROLLINGPIN,  roling-pln,  «.  A  round 
piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  end,,  with 
which  paste  is  moulded- 

ROLLYPOOLY,  rone-po-le,  a.  A  corrup- 
tion of  roll  ball  into  the  pool.  A  sort  of  game, 
in  which  when  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place 
it  wins. 

ROMAGE,  rum'midje,  *.  00.  A  tumult,  a 
bustle,  an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for 
any  thing. 

ROMANCE,  ro-manse', «.  A  military  table 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures 
in  war  and  love ;  a  lie,  a  fiction. 

To  ROMANCE,  ro-manse',  v.  n.  To  lie,  to 
forge. 

ROMANCER,  ro-mins'ur, s.  08.  A  liar,  a 
forger  of  tales. 

To  ROMANIZE,  ro'man-lse,  «.  a.  To  Latin- 
ise, to  fill  with  modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 

ROMANTICK,  ro-man'tik,  a.  Resembling 
the  tales  of  romances,wild ;  improbable,  false ; 
fanciful,  full  of  wild  scenery. 

ROMAN,  ro'man,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  Rome. 

ROME,  room,  *.  The  capital  city  of  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus, 
and  once  the  mjstress  of  the  world.- — Ash. 

Y3  The  o  in  this  word  is  Irrevocably  fixed  lu  the 
Engliih  sound  of  that  letter  in  move,  prove,  Ac.  Pope, 
indeed,  rhymes  it  with  dome, 
"  Thus  -when  we  view  some  well- proportioned  dome, 
"  The  word's  just  wonder,  and  ev*n  thine,  O  Rome  I" 

Bat,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  ft  is  most  probable  that 
to  pronounced  this  word  as  if  written  doom,  as  he 
rhyjBMiloase  with  doom  afterwards  ia  the  same  poem. 

".  From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doom ; 
"  And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  Rome." 

Essay  on  Criticism,*.  (585. 
The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  caa  be  concluded  from 
the  rhyming  of  poets.  It  may  serve  to  confirm  an 
established  usage,  but  can  never  direct  us  where  nsage 
fa  various  and  uncertain.  But  the  pun  which  Shake- 
speare puts  into  the  mouth  of  Corfu*  in  Julias  Ca»«r 
decidedly  shows  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  his  time:  * 

«  Now  it  is  Rome,  indeed*,  and  room  enough, 
"  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  nan." 
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I  And  the  Grammar  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  veeommendV 
1  ed  by  Steele,  says  the  city  Rome  Is  pronounced  like 

Room;  aud  Dr.  Jones,  la  his  Spelling  J>iclionary» 

1704,  gives  it  the  same  sound. 

ROMP,  romp,  a.  A  rude,  awkward,  boister- 
ous, untaught  girl ;  rough,  rude  play. 

To  ROMP,  romp,  v.  a.  To  play  rudely, 
noisily,  and  boisterously* 

RONDEAU,  rftn-do',  «.  A  kind  of  ancient 
poetry,comiQonly  consistingof  thirteen  verses, 
of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme  and  five  an- 
other ;  it  is  divided  into  three  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Rondeau  is  repeated  in  au  equi 
vocal  sense. 

RONION,  run'yun,  j.  113.  A  fat  bulky  wo 
man. 

RONT,  runt, a.  165.  An  animal  stinted  in 
the  growth. 

ROOD,  rood,  a.  306.  The  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  in  square  measure  ;  a  pole,  a  measure  ot 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half  in  long  measure  ;  the 
cross. 

ROOF,  roof,  s.  306.  The  cover  of  a  house  ; 
the  vault,  the  injlde  of  the  arch  that  covers  a 
building ;  the  palate,  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth. 

To  ROOF,  roof.  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  roof  * 
to  enclose  in  a  house. 

ROOFY,  ro&Pe,  a.  Having  roofs. 

ROOK,  rook,  s.  306.  A  bird  resembling  a 
crow,— it  feeds  not  on  carrion,  but  grain ;  a 
piece  at  chess  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish  rapacious 
fellow. 

To  ROOK,  rook,  e.  it.  To  rob,  to  cheat 

ROOKERY,  rook'ur-e,s.A  nursery  of  rooks. 

ROOKY,  rook'e,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks. 

ROOM,  room,*.  306.  Space,  extent  of  place; 
space  of  place  unoccupied  ;  way  unobstruct- 
ed ;  place  of  another,  stead ;  unobstructed 
opportunity  J  an  apartment  in  a  house. 

ROOMAOE,  room'fdje,  a.  90.  Space,  place. 

ROOMINESS,  room'e-nea,  a.  Space,  quan- 
tity of  extent. 

ROOMY,  room'e,  a.  Spacious,  wide,  large. 

ROOST,  roost,  a.  306.  That  on  which  a  bird 
sits  to  sleep ;  the  act  of  sleeping. 

To  ROOST,  roost,  0.  a.  To  sleep  as  a  bird  ; 
to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 

ROOT,  root,  0.  306.  That  part  of  the  plant 
which  rests  in  the  ground,  and  supplies  the 
stems  with  nourishment;  the  bottom,  the 
lower  part ;  a  plant  of  which  the  root  is  esco* 
lent;  the.  original,  the  first  cause;  the  first 
ancestor ;  fixed  residence  ;  impression,  dura- 
ble effect.  "• 

To  ROOT,  root,  v.  a.  To  fix  the  root,  to 
strike  far  into  the  earth ;  to  turn  up  earth. 

To  ROOT,  root,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the 
earth ;  to  impress  deeply  ;  to  tarn  up  oat  of 
the  ground ;  to  eradicate,  to  extirpate ;  to 
destroy,  to  banish. 

ROOTED,  roof  Id,  a.  Fixed  deep,  radical. 

ROOTEDLY,ro6t/ld-le^sd.Deepiy^trongly. 

ROOTY,  root'e,  a.  Full  of  roots. 

ROPE,  rope,  s.  A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter; 
any  row  of  things  depending,  as,  a  Rope  off 

.    onions. 

To  ROPE,  rope;  e.  «.  To  draw  out  In  n 
line  as  viscous. matter. 

ROPE-DANCER,  rope'dans-ur,  a.  An  artist 
who  dances  on  a  rope. 

ROPINESS,  /6'pe-nis,  a.  Viscosity,  gluti- 
nousness. 
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ROPEMARESf,  repeamake-ftr,  a.'  One  who 

makes  ropes  to  sell. 
ROPERY,  r6pe'ar-e,  *v  Rogue*  tricks. 

Not  used. 

ROPETRICK,  rope'lrfr,*.  Probably  rogne's 
tricks,  tricks  thai  desenre  the  halter.  An  t>ld 
cant  word.  t 

ROPY,  ro'pe,  «.  Viscous,  tenacious,  gluti- 
nous. „     •    i  .       . 

ROQUEIAURE,  roTc-e-lo',  «.  J^encfc.    A 

cloak  for  men* 
RORIFEROUS,  to-rlfteVus,  a.   Producing 

RORIFLUENT,  ro-rlfflu-lnt, «.  518.  Flow- 
ing with  dew. 
ROSARY,ro'zajr-e,,*.440.A  string  of  beads, 

on  which  prayers  arc  numbered.    A  place 

abounding  with  roses.— Afason. 
ROSCID,  ros'sid,  <*.  Dewy,  abounding  with 

dew. 
ROSE,  roze,  #.  A  flower.— To  speak  under 

the  Rose,  to  speak  any  thing  with  safety,  so 

a*  not  afterwards  to  be  discovered. 
ROSE,  roze.    Pret.  of  Rise. 
ROSEATE,  ro'zhMtt,  a.  91,  *452.  Rosy,  full 

of  roses ;  blooming,  fragrant,  as  a  rose. 

ROSED,  roz'd,  a.  $59.  Crimson,  flushed. 

ROSEMARY,  roze'ma-re,  s.  A  plant. 

HOSE-NOBLE,  roze'no-bl,  *.  An  English 
gold  coin,  in  value  anciently  sixteen  shillings. 

ROSE-WATER,  roreVsUar,  «.  Water  dis- 
tilled from  rose*. 

ROSET,  rtase't,  «.  A  red  colour  for  painters. 

ROSIN,  roz'cfa,  «.  Inspissated  turpentine, 
a  juice  of  the  pine ;  arty  inspissated  matter  of  > 
vegetables  that  dissolve  in  spirit. 
J3»  When  this  word  it  used  rn  a  general  or  pbilnse- 

pbical  seme  for  the  fat  salphjiroas  part  of  vegetables, 

it  Is  generally  termed  nskn  when  in  a  mora  confined 

•tme,  signifying  the.lnspissated  Juice  of  turpentine,  it 

is  called  <rosm. 

"  Bouzcbua  who  could  sweetly  sing,  • 

*  Or  with  the  rosin' d  bow  torment  the  string."  G«y. 

To  ROSIN,  roVzln,  r.  a.  To  rub  with  rosin. 

ROS1NY,  roVzfa-eS,  a.  Resembling  rosin. 

ROSSEJL,  ros'sil,  s.  99.  Light  land. 

ROSTRATED,  ros'tra-ted,  a.  Adorned  with 
beaks  of  ships. 

ROSTRUM,  roe'trom,*.  The  beak  of  a  bird  ; 
the  beak  of  a  ship  ;  the  scaffold  whence  ora- 
tors harangued  ;  the  pipe  which  conveys  the 
distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common 

.  alembicks.  „ 

ROSY,  ro'ze,  a.  438.  Resembling  a  rose  m 
bloom,  beauty,  colour,  or  fragrance. 

To  ROT,  rot,  v.  n.  To  putrefy,  to  lose  the  [ 
cohesion  of  its  parts. 

To  ROT,  r&t,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring 
to  corruption. 

ROT,  rftt,  s.  A  distemper  among  sheep;  in 
which  their  lungs  are  watted ;  putrefaction, 
putrid  decay. 

ROTARY,  To'ti-re, «.  Whirling  as  a  wheel. 

ROTATED,  ro'ta-tety,  a.  Whirled  round. 

ROTATION.  ro-ta'shSn,  *.  The  act  of  whirl- 
ing round  like  a  wheel ;  revolution ;  the  act 
of  taking  any  thins  in  turn. 

ROTATOR,  ro-ta'Ar,  i.  166.  That  whioh 
gives  a  circular  motion. 

ROTE,  rote,  *v  Words  uttered  by  mere  me- 
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roory  without  meaning,memory  of  words  with* 
out  comprehension  or  the  sense. 
To  ROTE,  rote,  v.  o.  To  fix  in  the  memory 
without  informing  the  understanding. 
OTGUT,   *"  ~   *        " 

low  term. 


without  informing  the  understating. 
ROTGUT,  rflt'g&t,  $.   Bad  small  beer.    A 

low  term. 
ROTTEN,  r6t't'n,  a.  103.  Putrid,  carious;  . 

not  trusty,  not  sound. 
ROTTENNESS,  roffn-nes,*.  State  of  being 

rotten,  cariousness,  putrefaction. 
ROTUND,    ro-tund',  a.    Round,  circular, 

ROTUNI)IFOLIOUS,  ro-tun-de-fo'le-is, «. 
Having  round  leaves. 

ROTUNDITY,  ro-tfin'de-te,  f.  Roundness, 
circularity. 

ROTUNDO,  ro-tfin'do,  *.  A  building  form-  • 
ed  round  both  in  the  inside  and  outside,  such 
as  the  Pantlieon  in  Rome. 

To  ROVE,  rove,  r.  n.  To  ramble,  to  range, 
to  wander. 

To  ROVE,  rive,  e.  a.  To  wander  over. 

ROVER,  Tryvor,*.98.  A  wanderer,  a  ranger; 

•   a  fickle  inconstant  man ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 

feOUOE,  roozhe,  t.  French.  Red  paint  to 
paint  the  face. 

ROUGH,  rtf,  e.  314,  391.  Not  smooth,  rag- 
ged ;  austere  to  the  taste ;  harsh  to  the  ear ; . 
ragged  of  temper,  inelegant  of  manners  ;  harsh 
to  the  mind,  severe;  hard-featured;  not 
polished  ;  rugged,  disordered  in  appearance  ; 
stormy,  boisterous. 

To  ROUGHCAST,  r&tf kast, «.  a.  To  mould 
without  nicety  or  elegance,  to  form  with  aspe- 
rities and  inequalities;  to  plaster  with  rough 
mortar;  to  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments. 

ROUGHCAST,  rufkiat, «.  A  rude  model,  a 
form  in  its  rudiments ;  a  kind  of  rough  plaster. 

ROUGHDRAUGHT,  r&f draft,  #.  A  daught. 

in  its  rudiments.  ,       «  _ 

To  ROUGHDRAW,  rufdriw,*.  a.  To  trace 

coarsely. 

To  ROUGHEN,  ruf  f  n,  ©.  a.  103.  To  make 

rough. 

To  ROUGHHEW,  ruf-hn',  »•  «•  To  #▼«  ** 
any  thing  the  first  appearance  of  form. 

ROUGHHEWN,  r&f-hunc',  part.  a.  Rugged, 
unpolished,  uncivil,  unrefined ;  not  yet  nicely 
finished, 

ROUGHLY,  rifle,  ad.  With  uneven  sur- 
face, with  asperities  on  the  surface ;  harshly, 
uncivilly,  rudely ;  severely,  without  tender- 
ness ;  austerely  to  the  taste;  boisterously, 
tempestuously ;  harshly  to  the  ear. 

ROUGHNESS,  rif'nSs,  «.  Superficial  a* 
perity,  uneveuness  of  surface ;  austereness  to 
the  taste  ;  taste  of  astrfngency  ;  harshness  to 
the  ear;  ruggedness  of  temper,  coarseness  of 
manners,  tendency  to  rudeness ;  *b*fnf«ff 
delicacy;  severity,  violence  of  discipline; 
violence  ofopeiatton  in  medicines;  unpolish- 
ed or  unfinished  state ;  inelegance  of  dress  of 
appearance;  tempestuousness,  storminess ; 
coarseness  of  features. 

ROUGH-RIDER,  rnf-ri'dta,  #.   One  that 
breaks  horses  for  riding.— **•**•»       .     Mmt 

ItOUGHT,  riwt  Old  pret  of  Reach.  319. 

To  ROUGHWORK,  rifwark,  v. *.  To  work 
coarsely  over  without  the  least  nicety. 
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ROUNCEVAL,  roun'se>vftl,s.81S.  A  species 
of  pea.  • 

ROUND,  round, «.  813.  Cylindrical ;  circu- 
lar ;  spherical ;  nut  broken ;  Urge,  not  incon- 
siderable ;  plain,  candid,  open ;  quick,  brisk  ; 
plain,  free  without  delicacy,  almost  rough. 

ROUND,  round,  s.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  an 
orb ;  rnndle,  step  of  a  ladder  \  tbe  time  in 
which  any  thins  lias  passed  through  all  hands, 

.  and  comes  back  to  the  first ;  a  revolution,  a 
course  ending  at  tbe  point  where  it  began  $  a 
walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  sur- 
vey a  certain  district. 

ROUND,  round,  ad.  Every  way,  on  all 
sides ;  m  a  revolution ;  circularly ;  not  in  a 
direct  line. 

ROUND,  round,  prep.  On  every  side  of; 
about,  circularly  about ;  all  over. 

To  ROUND,  round,  r.  a.  To  surround,  to 
encircle;  to  make  spherical  or  circular;  to 
raise  to  a  relief ;  to  move  about  any  thing ;  to 
mould  into  smoothness. 

To  ROUND,  round,  e.  n.  To  grow  round  in 
form  ;  to  whisper;  to  go  rounds. 

ROUNDABOUT,  roundt-boit,  a.  Ample, 
circuitous ;  indirect,  loose. 

ROUNDEL,  roundel,  ?  «.  A  kind  of 

ROUNDELAY,  roun'de-la,  J  ancient  poe- 
try ;  a  round  form  or  figure. 

ROUNDER,  roond'ur,*.  98.  Circumference, 
enclosure.    Not  used. 

ROUNDHEAD,  riund'hed,  #.  A  puritan, 
so  named  from  the  practice  once  prevalent 
among  them  of  cropping  their  hair  round* 

ROUNDHOUSE,  roundhouse,  s.  The  con- 
stable's prison,  in  which  disorderly  persons 
found  in  tbe  street  are  confined. 

ROUNDI8H,  ttund4sh,a.  Somewhat  round, 
approaching  to  roundness. 

ROUNDLY,  rUndle,  ad.  In  a  round  form, 
in  a  round  manner ;  openly,  plainly,  without 
reserve ;  briskly,  with  speed ;  completely,  to 
tbe  purpose ;  vigorously,  in  earnest. 

ROUNDNESS,  roundels,  ».  Circularity, 
sphericity,  cylindrical  form;  smoothness; 
honesty,  openness,  vigorous  measures! 

To  ROUSE,  rooze,  t>.  a.  818.  To  wake  from 
rest ;  to  excite  to  thought  or  action ;  to  put 
into  action ;  to  drive  a  beast  from  his  laire. 

To  ROUSE,  rooze,  v.  *.  To  awake  from 
slumber ;  to  be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 

ROUSE,  rooze, «.  A  dose  of  liquor  rather 
too  large. 

ROUSER.  roft'zur, «.  One  who  rouses. 

ROUT,  rout,  *.  818.  A  clamorous  multi- 
tude, a  rabble,  a  tumultuous  crowd  ;  confu- 
sion of  any  army  defeated  or  dispersed. 

To  ROUT,  rout,  v.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put 

into  confusion  by  defeat. 
ROUTE,  rout,  or  root,  s.  Road,  way. 

&  Upon  a  snore  accurate  observation  of  the  best 
usage,  1  Brast  give  the  prefereuee  to  the  first  sound  of 
tab  word,  notwithstanding  its  coincidence  in  aoand 
with  another  word  of  a  different  meaning;  the  fewer 
French  soeads  of  this  diphthong  we  have  in  oar  tan- 
gasge,  the  better ;  nor  does  there  appear  amy  aeees* 
sity  forretaJning  the  anal  «.— 8ee  BmL  Mr.  filer*, 
dan  and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  dtSerencs  between  rout  a 
rabbit, and  raWe.a  road;  Mr.  Scott  fives  both  sonnds, 
bat  seems  to  prefer'  thejtoit;  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pre«oaaee  both  alike,  and  with 
theamaeead. 

ROW;  ro,  s.  884.  A  rank  or  ile,  a  number 
of  things  ranged  in- a  line. 


ToROW,ro,e.«.  To  impel  a  Teasel  in  tfc* 

water  by  oars. 
To  ROW,  ro,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  help  forward 

by  oars. 
ROWEL,  rSMl,  s.  888.  The  point  of  a  spur 

turning  on  an  axis ;  a  seton,  a  roll  of  hair  or 
silk  put  into  a  wound  to  binder  it  from  heal- 
ing and  provoke  a  discharge. 

To  ROWEL,  ro6.1l,  «.  a.  To  pierce  through 
tbe  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 
rowel. 

ROWER,  rMbr,*.  88.  One  that  manages  an 
oar. 

ROYAL,  roell, «.  888.  Kingly,  belonging  to 
a  king,  becoming  a  king,  regal  J  noble,  iluas* 
trious.  . 

ROYALIST,  roell-ist,  *.  Adherent  to  a 
king. 

To  ROY  AUSE,  roe'll-ise,  v.  «.   To  make 

RoifAJLLY,  roe4l4,  ad.  In  a  kingly  man- 
ner, regally,  as  becomes  a  king. 

ROYALTY,  r&e'il-te,  «.  Kingship,  cbarmc- 
ler  or  office  of  a  king  j  state  of  a  king ;  «b> 
biems  of  royalty* 

ROYNISH,  rte'nlsh,  a.  889.  Paltry,  sorry, 
mean,  rude.    Not  used. 

To  RUB,  rah,  e.  a.  To  clear  or  smooth  any 
thing  by  passing  something  over  it,  to  scow*, 
to  wipe  ;  to  move  one  body  upon  another ;  to 
remove  by  friction  j  to  touch  hard.— To  rub 
down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  horse.— To  rub  op, 
to  eicite,  to  awaken ;  to  polish,  to  retouch* 

To  RUB,  rub,  v.  n.  To  fret,  to  make  a  fric- 
tion ;  to  get  through  difficulties. 

RUB,  rub,  s.  Collision,  hindrance,  obstruc- 
tion: act  of  rubbing;  inequality  of  ground 
that  binders  the  motion  of  a  bowl ;  difficulty, 
cause  of  uneasiness* 

RUB-STONE,  rub'stone,  s.  A  stone  to  scour 
or  sharpen. 

RUBBER,  rob'bur,  s.  98.  One  that  rubs; 
'the  instrument  with  which  one  robs ;  a  coarse . 
file;  a  game,  a  contest,  two  games  out  of 
three. 

RUBBAGE,  r^loje,>*.80.  Rum*  of  build- 

RUBBISH,  rub'blsh.  J  ing,  fragments  of 
matter  used  in  building ;  confusion,  mingled 
glass  ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 

RUBBLE-STONE,  rlbM-stone,  $.  Stone* 
rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water  at  the  Utter 
end  of  the  deluge. 

RUBICUND,  rio'be-kund,  a.  889.  Inclined 

to  redness. 
RUBIED,  rotoid,  <t.  288.  Red  as  a  ruby. 
RUBIFICK,  roo-blf fik,  a.  609.    Making 

red. 
RUBIFORM,  roo'be-Arm,  a.   Having  the 

form  of  red. 
To  RUBIFY,  rotoe-f  1,  v.  a.  188.  To  make 

red. 
RUBIOUS,  rtt'be-is,  a.  814.  Ruddy,  red: 

Not  used. 
RUBRICATED,  rr#bre-kA-t&,a.  Smeared 

with  red. 
RUBRICK.  roo1>rikt  s.  Directions  printed 

in  books  of  law,  and  in  prayer-books,  so  teres* 


ed  because  they  were  originally  distinguished 
by  being  in  red  ink. 
RUBY,  rooT>e,  s.  A  precious  stone  of  av 
red  colour,  next  in  hardness  and  valae  to  a 
diamond ;  redness  J  any  thing  red  $  a  hsotcfc* 
a  carbuncle. . 
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RUBY,  root**,  a.  Of  a  red  colour. 
RUCTATION,  ruk-ta'shun,  *.   A  belching 

arising  from  wind  and  indigestion. 
RUDDER,  rud'dir,  s.  98.   The  instrument 

at  the  sura  of  a  vessel  by  which  its  course  is 

Sverned ;  any  thing  that  guides  or  governs 
i  course. 
RUDDINESS,  rud'dknla,  s.  The  quality  of 
approaching  to  redness. 

RUDDLE,  rld'dl,  *.  405.  Red  earth. 

RUDDOCK,  rud'duk,  s.  A  kind  of  bird. 

RUDDY,  rud'de,  a.  Approaching  to  red- 
nm,  pale  red ;  yellow. 

.RUDE,  rood,  o.  S69.  Rough,  coarse  of  man- 
ners, brutal  j  violent,  turbulent ;  harsh,  incle- 
ment ;  raw,  untaught ;  rugged,  shapeless,  art- 
leas,  inelegant;  such  at  may  be  done  with 
strength  without  art. 

RUDELY,  roodle,  ad.  In  a  nide  manner ; 
unskilfully  ;  violently ,  boisterously. 

RUDENESS,  r&od'nes,  #.  Coarseness  of 
manners,  iucivility  ;  violence,  boisterousness. 

RUDESBY,  r66dVbe,  $ .  An  uncivil  turbu- 
lent fellow.    Obsolete. 

RUDIMENT,  lWde-ment,*.  The  first  prin- 
ciples, the  first  elements  of  a  science  ;  the  first 
part  of  education  j  the  first  inaccurate  un- 
shapeii  beginning. 

RUDJMENTAL,  roo-de-m&ittl,  a.  Initial, 
relating  to  first  principles. 

To  RUE,  roo,  r.  a.  669,  To  grieve  for,  or  re- 
gret; to  lament. 

RUE,  roo,  s.  An  herb  called  Herb  of  Grace, 
because  liol  v  water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 

RUEFUL,  r&fftl,  a.  174.  Mournful,  woful, 

sorrowful. 

RUEFULLY,  r&o'ful-e,  ad.  Mournfully,  sjor- 
rowfully. 

RUEFULNESS,  roo'fol-nis.  #.  Sorrowful- 
ness, inoomfulness. 

RUELLE,  M4l',  s.  Franca.  A  circle,  an 
assembly  at  a  private  house. 

RUFF,  rfii;*.  A  puckered  linen  ornament 
formerly  worn  about  the  neck;  a  •mall  river 
fish ;  a  state  of  roughness. 

RUFFIAN,  rofyau,  s.  US.  A  brutal,  bois- 
terous, mischievous  fellow;  a  cut-throat,  a 
robber,  a  murderer. 

RUFFIAN,  rfif  yan,  a.  Brutal,  savagely 
boisterous 

To  RUFILE,  r&ffi,  e.  a.  405.  To  disorder, 
to  pot  out  of  form,  to  make  less  smooth ;  to 
discompose,  to  put  out  of  temper ;  to  contract 
Into  plaits. 

To  RUFFLE,  rftf  fl,  v.  a.  To  grow  rough  or 
turbulent ;  to  be  in  loose  motion,  to  flutter. 

RUFFL&,  rufV, s.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an 
ornament ;  disturbance,  contention,  tumult. 

RUFTERHOOD,  ruftur-hAd,  s.  In  fal- 
conry, a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she 
is  first  drawn. 

RUG,  rug,  s.  A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth; 
a  coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean  beds ; 


a  rough  woolly  dog. 
RUGGED,  i*gfcid.  a. 

of  onevenness  and  asperity :  savage  v»  win- 
ner ;  stormy,  rude,  rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear ; 


UGGED,  ligfrfd.  a.  09,  666.  Rough,  full 
of  onevenness  and  asperity  ;  savage  of  tera- 


surly  ;  .boisterous ;  rough,  shaggy. 

RUGGEDLY,  rug'g?d-le,  ad.  In  a  rigged 

manner. 
RUGGEDNESS,  rfcajd-nis,  s.  The  state 

or  quality  of  beiog  rugged. 


RUGOSE,  roo-gose',  a.  Wrinkled. 

RUIN,  roMn,  s.  176,  669.  The  fall  or  de- 
struction of  cities  or  edifices ;  the  remains  of  a 

*'  building  demolished ;  destruction,  loss  of  hap- 
piness or  fortune,  overthrow ;  mischief,  bane* 

To  RUIN,  rooin,  v.  a.  To  subvert,  to  de- 
molish ;  to  destroy,  to  deprive  of  felicity  or 
fortune ;  to  impoverish. 

To  RUIN,  roofn.  v.  n.  To  fall  in  ruins ;  to 
run  to  ruin ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty  or  mi- 
sery.   Little  used. 

To  RUINATE,  roofa-ate, «.  a.  To  subvert, 
to  demolish.    Obsolete. 

RUINATION,  roo-m-a'shun,s.  Subversion, 
demolition.    Obsolete. 

RUINOUS,  roiln-ufl,  a.  S14.  Fallen  to 
rum,  dilapidated;   pernicious,  baneful,  de- 

'  structive.  mmjm    m     . 

RUINOUSLY,  r&Mn-us-le,  a.  In  a  ruinoua 
martner. 

RULE,  rool,  s.  $89.  Government,  sway,  su- 

f>reme  command;  an  instrument  by  whit* 
ines  are  drawn ;  canon,  precept  by  which  tlie 
thoughts  or  actions  are  directed ;  regularity, 
propriety  of  behaviour. 

To  RULE,  rool.  e.  a.  To  govern,  to  control, 
to  manage  witn  power  and  authority ;  to  set- 
tle as  by  rule. 

To  RULE,  rool, «.  a.  To  hare  power  or  com- 
mand. 

RULER,  rooVur,  s.  96.  Governor,  one  that 

'  has  the  supreme  command ;  an  instrument, 
by  the  direction  of  which  lines  are  drawn. 

RUM.  rum,  s.  A  country  parson ;  a  kind  of 
spirits  distilled  from  molasses. 

To  RUMBLE,  runVM,  v.  n.  406.  To  make  a 
hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 

RUMBLER,  rflnVbl-ur,  a.  The  person  or 
thing  that  rumbles. 

RUMINANT,  roo'me-nant,  a.  669.  Having 
the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

To  RUMINATE,  roo'ml-nate,  e.  a.  To  chew 
the  cud  ;  to  muse,  to  think  again  and  again. 

To  RUMINATE,  rooine-nate,  e.  a.  To  chew 
over  again ;  to  muse  on,  to  meditate  over  and 
over  spsin. 

RUMINATION,  rtt-me-na'shun,  s.  The 
property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud ;  medita- 
tion, reflection. 

To  RUMMAGE,  rum'mldje,  e.  a.  90*  To 
search,  to  plunder,  to  evacuate. 

To  RUMMAGE,  rom'mlcjje,  v.  a.  To  search 


places. 
RUMl 


A  glass,'  a 


MER,  ram'mnr,  s.  98. 
drinking  cup. 

RUMOUR,  roo'mur,  s.  614,  669.  Flying  or 
popular  report,  bruit,  fame. 

To  RUMOUR,  rio'mur,  e.  a.  To  report 
abroad,  to  bruit. 

RUMOURER,  roo'mur-ftr,  t.  Reporter, 
spreader  of  news.  ' 

RUMP,  rump,  s.  The  end  of  the  backbone ; 
the' buttocks. 

To  RUMPLE,  rfim'pl,  t>.  a.  495.  To  crush  or 
contract  into  puckers  or  creases. 

RUMPLE,  rum'pl,  s.  406.  Pucker,  rough 
plait. 

To  RUN,  ran.  Pret.  Ran.  e.  a.  To  more 
swiftly,  to  ply  the  legs  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  both  feet  are  at  every  step  off  the  ground 
at  the  same  time ;  to  rush  violently ;  to  take 
a  coarse  at  sea ;  to  contend  in  a  tact ;  ts> 


RUR 
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stream,  to  flow ;  to  be  Liquid,  to  be  fluid  ;  to 
be  fusible,  to  melt;  to  pass,  to  proceed;  to 
have  a  legal  course,  to  be  practised  ;  to  have 

*  coarse  in  any  direction ;  to  pass  in  thought 
or  speech ;  to  liave  a  continual  tenour  of  any 
kind ;  to  be  popularly  known  ;  to  have  recep- 
tion, success,  or  continuance ;  to  proceed  ins 
certain  order ;  to  be  in  force ;  to  be  generally 
received  :  to  nave  a  track  or  course ;  to  make 

•  gradual  progress  ;  to  excem  pus  or  matter; 
to  become  irregular,  to  chance  to  something 
wild ;  to  set  by  artifice  or  fraud ;  to  fall,  to 
pass;  to  nave  a  general  tendency ;  to  pro* 
oeed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle.— To  Hun 
after,  to  search  for.  to  endeavour  as  tliough 
out  of  the  way.— To  Run  away  with,  to  hurry 
without  consent.— To  Run  in  with,  to  close, 
to  comply.— To  Run  on,  to  be  continued.— 
To  Run  over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overflow  pto 
be  so  much  as  to  overflow.— To  Run  ont,  to 
be  at  an  end  ;  to  spread  exuberantly  ;  to  ex- 
patiate ;  to  be  wasted  or  exhausted. 

To  RUN,  run,  «. «.  To  pierce,  to  stab ;  to 
force,  to  drive ;  to  force  into  any  way  or  form ; 
to  drive  with  violence  ;  to  melt,  to  incur  ;  to 
▼enture,  to  hazard  ;  to  import  or  export  with- 
out duty ;  to  prosecute  in  thought ;  to  push. 
—-To  Kan  down,  to  chase  to  weariness  $  to 
crush,  to  overbear.— To  Run  over,  to  recount 
cursorily,  to  consider  cursorily.— To  Run 
through,  to  pierce  to  the  farther  surface,  to 
sftenrfone's  whole  estate. 

RUN,  run,*.  The  act  of  running,  as,  the  play 
has  a  great  Run.  I  have  had  a  Run  of  ill  luck. 

RUNAGATE,  run'na-gate,  «.  A  fugitive, 
rebel,  apostate. 

RUNAWAY,  r&n'a-wa,  «•  One  that  flies 
from  danger,  a  fugitive. 

RUNDLE,  rfin'dl,  •.  405.  A  round,  a  step 
of  a  ladder ;  a  peritrocbium,  something,  put 
round  an  axis. 

RUNDLET,  rundllt, s.  99.  A  small  barrel. 

RUNG,  ring.  Pret.  and  part  pass,  of  Ring. 

RUNIC,  ra'nik,a.  Denoting  the  old  Scan* 
dinavian  language. — Mtuaiu 

RUNNEL,  rftn'nll,  «.  99.  A  rivulet,  a  small 
brook.     Not  used. 

RUNNER,  run'nfir,  «.  98.  One  that  runs ;  a 
racer;  a  messenger;  a  shooting  sprig;  one 
of  the  stones  of  a  mill ;  a  bird. 

RUN  NET,  run'nh,  *.  99.  A  liquor  made  by 
steeping  the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water, 
and  used  to  coagulate  milk  for  ourds  and 
cheese.  , 

RUNNION,  run'yun,  «.  11*.  A  paltry 
scurvy  wretch.     Out  of  use. 

RUNT,  runt,  s.  Any  small  animal  below  the 

•    natural  growth  of  the  kind. 

RUPTION,  rQp'shmi,  *.  Breach,  solution  of 
continuity; 

RUPTURE,  rup'tshure,  s.  461.  The  act  of 
breaking,  state  of  being  broken ;  a  breach  of 
peace,  open  hostility  ;  burstenness ;  preter- 
natural eruption  of  the  gut. 

To  RUPTURE,  rur/Uhire,  e.«.  To  break, 
to  hurst,  to  suffer  disruption. 

RUPTUREWORT,  rup'tshur-wurt,  #.  A 
plant. 

RURAL,  roo'ral,  a.  86,  S39.  Country,  exist- 
ing in  the  country;  not  in  cities  ;  suiting  the 
country,  resembling  the  country. 

RURALITY,  roo-riTe-te,     )*.  The  quality 
RURALNESS,  roo'rai-nis,  J  of  being  rural. 
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RUSH,  rush,*.  A  plant;  any  thing  prover- 
bially worthless.  * 

RUSH-CANDLE,  r&sh-kan'dle,  #.  A  small 
blinking  taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush. 

To  RUSH,  rash,  t.  it.  To  move  with  vio* 
lence,  to  go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 

RUSH,  rush,  «.  A  violent  course. 

RUSHY,  rush'e,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes; 
made  of  rushes. 

RUSK,  rusk,*.  Hard  bread  for  stores. 

RUSSET,  rus'sit,  a.  99.  ReddishJy  brown ; 
Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  gray,  coarse, 
homespun,  rustick. 

RUSSETINO,  rus'slt-lnf  s.  A  name  given 
to  several  sorts  of  pears  or  apples,  from  their 
colour. 

RUST,  rust,  #.  The  red  incrustation  of  iron ; 
the  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  an?  metal ; 
loss  of  power  hy  inactivity  ;  matter  bred  by 
corruption  or  degeneration. 

To  RUST,  rust,  t>.  it.  To  gather  rust,  to  have 
tbe  surface  tarnished  or  corroded,  or  degene- 
rated in  idleness. 

To  RUST,  rust,  v.  a.  To  make  rusty ;  to  im- 
pair by  time  or  inactivity. 

RUSTICAL,  rus'te-kal,  a.  88.  Rough,  bois- 
terous, rude. 

RUSTICALLY,  rttsHe-kal-e,  ad.  Rudely, 
inelegantly.    -  

RUSTICALNESS,  rus'te-kil-nes,  s.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  Tustical,  rudeness. 

To  RUSTICATE,  rfiste-kate,  v.  n.  Jo  wv 
side  in  the  country. 

To  RUSTICATE,  ruste-kate,  e.  «.  To 
banish  into  the  country. 

RUSTICITY,  rus-tls'e-te,  *•  Qualities  of 
one  that  liv-  in  the  country,  simplicity,  art- 
lessness,  rudeness;  rural  ap}>earance. 

RUSTICK,  rus'tlk,  a.  Rural,  country ;  rude, 
untaught,  fuetegRtit ;  artless,  honest,  simpfe , 
plain,  unadorned. 

RUSTICK,  ris'tik,  #..  A  clown,  a  swain,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country. 

RUSTINESS,  rus'te-nes,  *.  The  stole  of 
being  rusty. 

To  RUSTLE,  rus'sl,  e.  n.  4T2.  To  make  a 
low  continued  rattle. 

RUSTY,  rus'te,  a.  Covered  with  rust,  in- 
fested with  rust ;  impaired  hy  inactivity. 

To  RUT,  rut,  e.  «.  To  desire  to  come  toge- 
ther.   Used  of  deer. 

RUT,  rat,  *.  Copulation  of  deer ;  the  ttack 
of  a  cart-wheel. 

RUTH,  rooffc,  s.  S*9.  Pity,  tenderness,  sor- 
.  row  for  the  misery  of  another. 

RUTHFUL,   rofeJs'f&l,   a.    ftueful,  wofiil, 

sorrowful.  •*       «    .  ^       _ 

RUTHFULLY,   roofft'fftl-e,    «rf.    Wofully, 

sadly ;  sorrowfully,  ruournfullv  ;  wofully,  in 

irony.  „ 

RUTHLESS,  rtotMes*  a.  Cruel,  pitiless. 
RUTHLESSNESS,  rootfiles-nes,  *.    Want 

of  pity.         *        __       _     . 
RUTHLESSLY,  roo/JWes-le,  ad.  Without 

pity,  cruelly. 
RUTTISH,  rttt'tlsh,  a.  Wanton,  libidinous, 

lecherous. 
RYDER,  ri'dfir,  t.  A  clause  added  to  an  act 

of  parliament  at  its  third  reading. — itfasms. 
RYE,  rl, «.'  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 
RYEGRASS,  rl'gras,  s.  A  kind  of  strong 

glass. 
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SABBATH,  sal/baf/t,  s.   A  day  appointed 

by  God  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them  esta- 
blished amongChristians,  for  publick  worship; 
the  seventh  day,  set  apart  from  works  of  la- 
bour, to  be  empJwyed  in  piety ;  intermission 
of  pain  or  sorrow,  time  of  rest. 
8ABBATHBREAKER,  slb^&A-bra-knr,*. 
Violator  of  the  sabbath  by  labour  or  wicked* 
ness. 
SABBATICAL,  saVbatte-kil,  a.  Resem- 
bling the  sabbath,  enjoying  or  bringing  inter- 
mission of  labour.  * 
SAHBATISM,  sab'bt-tfem,*.  Observance  of 

the  sabbath  superstitioasly  rigid. 
SABINE,  8&b1n,  s.  140.  A  plant 
SABLE,  skirt,  a.  405.  Fur. 
SABLE,  040)1,  a.  Black. 
SABRE,  sa1>ir, «.  416.  A  scimetar,  a  abort 

sword  with  a  convex  edge,  a  falchion. 
SABULOSITY,  sAb-o-fos'e-te,  *.    Gritti- 

ness,  sandiness. 
SABULOUS,  aab,n-lus,a.S14.  Gritty,  sandy. 
SACCADE,  sak-kkde',  s.  A  violent  check 
the  rider  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both  the 
reins  very  suddenly. 
SACCHARINE,  sak'tf-rlne,  a.  149,  353. 
Having  the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qua- 
lities of  sugar.  .      .    M 
SACERDOTAL,  sfc-fc-do'til,  a.  88.  Priest- 
ly, belonging  to  the  priesthood. 
SACHEL,  satsb/ll,  s.  09.  A  small  sack  or 

bag. 
SACHEM,  si'tehim,  s.  The  titie  of  some 

American  chiefs. — 'Mason. 
SACK,  s4k,  t.  A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a 
large  bag;  the  measure  of  three  bushels;  a 
woman's  loose  robe. 
To  SACK,  sak,  ».  a.    To  put  in  bags ;  to 

take  by  storm,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
SACK,  sak,  j.   Storm  of  a  town,  pillage, 
plunder ;  a  kind  of  a  sweet  wine,  now  brought 
chiefly  from  the  Canaries. 
SACKBUT,  sik'but,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe. 
SACKCLOTH,  sAk'klofa,  «.  pioth  of  which 
sacks  are  made,  coarse  cloth,  sometimes  worn 
in  mortification. 
S  ACKER,  sak'kur, *.  98.  One  that  takes  a 

town.- 
SACKFUL,  sak'ful,  *.  A  sack  quite  filled. 
SACKPOSSET,  s4k-p6Vslt,  #.    A  posset 

made  of  milk  and  sack. 
SACRAMENT,  sak'kri-ment,  s.  An  oath, 
any  ceremony  producing  an  obligation  ;  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace ;  the  eucnarist,  the  holy  com- 
munion. 

YS  This  word,  with*  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sa- 
cristyt  is  sometimes  pronoauced  with  the  a  in  the 
first  syllable  long,  as  in  sacred;  but  this  Is  contrary 
to  one  of  the  clearest  analogies  in  the  language,  which 
Is,  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  in  simples,  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  diphthong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it 
falls  opon.— See  Principles,  Mo.  503.  Mr.  Eiphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick, 
Perry,  and  Enrick,  pronounce  these  words  as  I  have 
marked  them. 
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SACRAMENTAL,  stk-kra-m2nt'4l,  a.  Con- 
stituting a  sacrament,  pertaining  to  a  sacra- 

SACRAMENTALLY,s4k-kr4-mlnt'il-e,ad. 
A  fter  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

SACRED,  sakrid,  a.  Devoted  to  religions 
uses,  holy ;  consecrated  ;  inviolable. 

SACREDLY,  sa'kr*d-Je,  ad.  Inviolably,  re- 
ligiously.* , 

SACREDNESS,  sa'krid-n&i,  t .  The  state 
of  being  sacred,  state  of  being  consecrated  to 
religious  uses,  holiness,  sanctity. 

SACRIFICK,  si-kriff  Ik,  a.  609.  Employed 
in  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICABLE,  s4-krlf e-kA-bl,  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICATOR,  sak.kre-fe*ka'tur,  s.  Sa- 
crifice*, offerer  of  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICATORY,  sak-kriffe-ka-tur-e,  a. 
513.  Offering  sacrifice. 

To  SACRIFICE,  saVkrJ-f  ke,  v.  a.  351.  To 
offer  to  Heaven,  to  immolate  ;  to  destroy  or 
give  up  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to  de- 
stroy, to  kill ;  to  devote  with  loss. 

To  SACRIFICE,  sak^kre-flze,  v.  n.  To 
make  offerings*  to  offer  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICE,  sik'kre-f  be,  #.  351.  The  act 
of  offering  to  Heaven  *,  the  thing  offered  to 
Heaven,  or  immolated  ;  any  thing  destroyed 
or  quitted  for  the  sake  of  something  else  ;  arty 
thing  destroyed.  142. 

SACRIFICE!*,  sikTure-f  Ufir,  #.  9S.  One 
who  offers  sacrifice,  one  that  immolates. 

SACRIFICIAL,  sak-kre-fUh'al,  a.  Per- 
forming sacrifice,  included  in  sacrifice. 

SACRILEGE,  sak'kre-lidje,  ».  The  crime 
of  appropriating  to  himself  what  is  devoted  to 
religion ;  the  crime  of  robbing  Heaven*— Set-     ( 
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8  ACRILEGioUS,  aak-kre-lejis.  a.  Violat- 
ing things  sacred,  polluted  with  the  crime  of 

SACRILEGIOUSLY,  aik-kre-le'jis-le,  ad. 
With  sacrilege. 

S  ACRING,sa7krlng,  part  .410.  Consecrating. 

SACRIST,  sa/krist,  >  i.  He  that  has 

SACRISTAN,  sak'rfe-tln,  $  the  care  of  the 
utensils  or  moveables  of  the  church.— Sec 
Sacrament. 

SACRISTY,  sakTtrts-te,  s.  An  apartment 
where  the  consecrated  vessels  or  moveables  of 
a  church  are  deposited. 

SAD,  sid,  a.  Sorrowful,  habitually  melan- 
choly ;  afflictive,  calamitous ;  bad  ;  inconve- 
nient; vexatious;  dark-coloured. 

To  SADDEN,  sad'd'n,  ».  a.  103.  To  make 
sad ;  to  make  melancholy,  to  make  gloomy. 

SADDLE,  sid'dl,  #.  405.  The  seat  which  is 
put  upon  the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  rider.  .  _  ... 

To  SADDLE,  s4d'dl,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  a 
saddle ;  to  load,  to  burden. 

SADDLED ACKED,  sad'dl-bakt,  a. Horses, 
saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and  a 
raised  head  and  neck.  • 

SADDLEMAKER,  saoVdl-ina-kur,]  s.  One 

SADDLER,  atdlur.— See  Codle.    >   whose 

trade  it  to  make  saddles. 
SADLY,  sftdle,  ad.  Sorrowfully,  mourn. 

fully ;  calamitously,  miserably. 
SADNESS,  satf'nSs,  «.  Sorrowfulness,  de- 
jection of  mind ;  melancholy  look. 
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SAFE,  slfe,  a.   Free  from  danger  or  hurt ; 

conferring  security  ;  no  longer  dangerous,  re* 

posited  out  of  the  power  of  doing  harm. 
SAFE,  safe, a,  A  buttery,  a  pantry. 

SAFECQNDUCT,  safe-k6n'dokt,s .  Convoy, 
guard  throogh  an  enemy's  country ;  pass, 
wacrant  to  pass. 

SAFEGUARD,  safe'glrd,  s.  Defence,  pro- 
tection, security  ;  convoy*  guard  through  any 
interdicted  road,  granted  oy  the  possessor ; 
pass,  warrant  to  past. 

SAFELY,  safele,  ad.   In  a  safe  manner, 

without  danger ;  without  hurt. 
SAFENESS,  safe'nes,  ».   Exemption  from 

danger. 
fiAFETY^safe'te,*.-- See  Nicety.   Freedom 

from  danger;  exemption  from  hurt;  custody, 

security  from  escape. 
SAFFRON,  safffirn,*,  417.  A  plant. 
SAFFRON,  siriurn,  a.  Yellow,  having  the 

colour  of  saffron. 
To  SAG,  sag,  r.  n.  To  hang  heavy.    Not  in 

use. 
SAGACIOUS,  sa-ga'skfi*,  a.  Quick  of  scent; 

quick  of  thought,  acute  in  making  discoveries. 

SAGACIOUSLY,  ssVga'shus-le,  ad.  With 

quick  scent ;  with  acuteness  of  penetration. 
8AGACIOUSNESS,  sa-ga'shus-nis,  s.  The 

quality  of  being  sagacious. 
SAG AC1TY,  si-gas'se-te,  «.  Quickness  of 

scent ;  acuteness  of  discovery. 
SAGE,  sJulje,  s.  A  plant. 
SAGE,  sadje,  a.  Wise,  grave,  prudent. 
SAGE,  akfye,  *.    A  philosopher,  a  man  of 

gravity  and  wisdom. 
SAGELY,  sacye'le,  ad.  Wisely,  prudently. 
SAGENESS,  sadje'nls,  s.    Gravity,  pru- 
dence. 
SAGITTAL,  sadje-tal,*.  Belonging  to  an 

arrow  ;  in  anatomy,  a  suture  so  called  from  its 

resemblance  to  an  arrow.  4 

S AGITTARY,  sld'je4ttre,  f.  A  centaur,  an 

animal  half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow 

and  quiver  .—Sagittarius,  one  of  the  signs  of 

the  zodiac*. 
SAGO,  sa'gA,  s.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 
SAIK,  sa'ik,  $.  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for 

the  carriage  of  merchandise. 
SAID,  s£d,  SOS,  222.    Pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Say.    Aforesaid ;  declared,  showed. 

&  This  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  are  a  scandal  to 


oar  orthography,  li  appeared  aw  lo  Cooke,  ibe  trans- 
lator of  Heated,  wbo  sueJIed  them  regularly  rajavf, 
fHtyad,  and  layed.    -  Perteos  ia  sapcti  to  have  been 


■eat  by  Pallas  to  atay  Mednaa,"  Ac.  page  140. 

SAIL,  sale,  s.  202.  The  expanded  sheet 
which  catches  the  wind  and  carries  on  the 
vessel  through  the  water;  wings;  a  ship,  a 
vessel.— Sail  is  a  collective  word,  noting  the 
number  of  ships*— To  strike  Sail,  to  lower  the 
•ail  $— a  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

To  SAIL,  sate,  c.  n.  To  be  moved  by  the 
wind  with  sails ;  to  pass  by  sea ;  to  swim ;  to 
pass  smoothly  along. 

To  SAIL,  sale,  e.  a.  To  pass  by  means  of 
sails ;  to  fly  through. 

SAILER,  I  salur,  «.  166.    A  seaman,  one 
SAIIX)R,*|  who  practises  or  understands 
navigation. 

&  The  trst  of  these  words  is  generally  applied  to 
the  skip*  an*'  the  second  to  the  mariner.    Whatever 
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may  be  the  le&son  for  this  diatincttoa  to  the  eye,  caw 
ear  ii  quite  lasen»tble  of  It,  and  the  ship  and  the  raao 
are  boih  pronounced  alike.— See  Principles,  Mo.  4H5. 

SAILY ARD,  sale'yird,  s.The  pole  on  which 

tlie  sail  is  extended. 
SAINFOIN,  sin'foin,  «.  A  kind  of  herb. 
SAINT,  sant,*.  202.  A  person  eminent  for 

piety  and  virtue. 

To  SAINT,  sint,  v.  a.  To  number  among 
saints,  to  reckon  among eaints  by  a  publick  de- 
cree, to  canonise. 

To  SAINT,  sant,  v.  tu  To  act  with  a  show 
-of  piety. 

SAINTED,  sant'&l,  a.  Holy,  pious,  vir- 
tuous. 

SAINTLIKE,  santllke,  a.  Suiting  a  saint, 
becoming  a  saint ;  resembling  a  saint. 

SAINTLY,  santle,  ad.  like  a  saint,  becom- 

li  iff  a  saint. 
SA1NTSHIP,  sant'ship,  •  The  character  or 

qualities  of  a  saint. 
SAKE, sake,  s.  Final  cause,  end,  purpose; 

account,  regard  to  anv  person  or  thing. 
SAKERET,  sikgr-U;*.  99.  The  male  of  a 

saker-hawk. 
SAL,  sal,  «.    Salt.    A  word  often  used  in 

pharmacy. 
SALACIOUS,  sa-la'shus,  a.    Lustful,  le- 
cherous. 
SALACIOUSLY,  sa-la'shia-le,  ad.  Lecher- 

ously,  lustfully. 

SALACITY,  sd-Us'se-te,  s.  Lust,  lechery. 
SALAD,  sallad,  a.  Food  of  raw  herbs. 

&  This  word  Is  often  pronounced  as  if  written**!* 
let;  the  true  pronunciation  Is,  however,  more  In  aa« 
and  leas  pedautlck  than  that  of  Jtparagtu  and  Cw- 
cumber  would  be. 

SALAMANDER,  siTa-niaiwIur,  s.  An  ani- 
mal supposed  to  live  in  the  fire 

SALAM  ANDRINE.  sll-lA-min'drm,  a  140. 
Resembling  a  salamander. 

SALARY,sIna-re,«.— SeeGtowwry.  Stated 
hire,  annual  or  periodical  payment. 

SALE,  sale,  «.  The  act  of  selling;  vent, 
power  of  selling!  market ;  a  publick  and  pro- 
claimed exposition  of  goods  to  ibe  market; 
auction  ;  state  of  being  venal,  price. 

SALEABLE,  sa'la-bl,  «t.  405.  Vendible,  St 
for  sale,  marketable. 

SALEABLENESS,  sala-bl-nl*  s.  The 
state  of  being  saleable. 

SALEABLY,  skla-ble,  ad.  In  a  saleable 

manner. 
S  ALEBROUS,  saTe-nrns.o.  Rough,  uneven^ 

rugged. 

SALESMAN,  salz'mfcn,  s.  na.  One  who  sells 

clothes  ready  made. 

SALEWORK,  sale'wurk,*.  Works  for  sale, 

work  carelessly  don* 
SALIENT,    aVlMot,   a.    II*.     Leaping, 

boundiug;    Leatijut,    panting,   springing   or 

shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

SALINE,  si-line',  or  saline,  a.  Consisting 

of  salt 

tf*  As  this  word  it  derived  from  the  latin  talbava 
by  (trapping  a  syllable,  the  aeeent  ought,  aceoreioe;  to 
tbe  general  rale  of  formation,  503,  to  remove  to  fao 
first.  Thin  accentuation,  however,  la  adopted  only  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Buchanan,  and  bailey ;  «a  Saerwawa, 
Kcnrlek,  Ash,  Narcs,  W.  Johnston.  Scott,  Perry 
Barclay,  Fennlag,  Eotick,  and  &mUb,  accent  the  aa 
cond  sellable. 
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SALINOUS,  sl-lfafts,  a.  Consisting  of  tali, 
constituting  salt. 

J&  Dr.  Johnson,  In  bis  folio  Dictionary,  accents 
i  word  on  the  first  syllable,  to  which  be  hi  followed 
by  his  paMish«rs  in  the  quarto :  bat  as  this  word  nay 
be  easily  derived  from  the  Latin  word  imHmms,  and 
with  the  sane  number  of  syllables,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
cented on  the  second.  AM,  e. 

S  ALI V  A,  si-ll'va,  «.  60S,  *.  Everything 
that  is  spit  up,  but  it  more  strictly  signifies 
that  iu ice  which  is  separated  by  the  glands 
called  salivaL 

hy  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our 
Dictionaries  very  properly  accent  it  on  the  second 
syllable,  sot.    Bat  MlhwaJ,  wbieh  Is  o  formative  of 


r  own,  has  no  such  title  to  the  pew 
this  pronanciatien,  however,  fa)  adopted  by  Mr.  8herl> 
dan.  Dr.  Asb,  Dr.  Kearlck,  Scott,  Barclay,  Penning, 
f&ntlcu,  and  Johoson*s  quarto ;  bat  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  folio  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and,  in  ny  opinion,  more  correctly. 

SALIVAL,  sate-vA),  or  si-ll'vil,  >    c  Re- 

£  AUVARY,  saTe-vi-ri,  f  lating  to 

spittle. — See  Saliva. 
To  SALIVATE,  sillc-vate,  •.  a.  To  purge 

by  the  salival  glands. 
SALIVATION,  siMe-va'shln,  s.  A  method 

of  core  much  practised  in  venereal  cases. 

BALIVOUS.  sl-li'vus,  or  siTe-vus.  a.  Con- 
sisting  of  spittle,  having  the  nature  ofspitUe*— 
See  Principles,  No.  105,  p. 

ty  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Latin 
aspect  than  sattval,  and  Is  probably  derived  from 
JSKfasrav,  the  learnedly  polite,  or  the  politely  learn- 
ed, snatch  at  the  shadow  of  Latin  quantity  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  mere  English  speakers.  Hence 
ta  all  the  words  of  this  termination  they  preserve  the 
penultimate  i  lone,  and  place  the  accent  en.  it;  and 
thus  we  are  obliged  to  do  the  same  in  this  word,  under 
pain  of  appearingUliterate.  This  penalty,  however, 
Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Perry  have  Incurred,  by  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Soott,  Barclay,  Pennine,  and  Entlck, 
follow  the  learned  majority,  though  evidently  wrong. 

BALLET,  saMt,  99.         U.Corrnpted  from 
SALLETING,  saTtit-1ng,j    salad. 
SALLLANCE,  siTle-anse,  s.  US.   The  act 

of  issuing  forth,  sally. 

SALLOW,  sill©,  s.  887.  A  tree  of  the  genu* 

of  willow. 
SALLOW,  slllo, «.  Sickly,  yellow. 

8ALLOWNESS,  sallo-nes,  s.  Yellowness, 

sickness,  paleness. 
SALLY.  saPle.  *.  Eruption;  issue  from  a 

place  besieged,  quick  egress :  range,  eicur- 

sion;  slight,  volatile  or  sprightly   exertion; 

levity,  extravagant  flight,  trouck. 

SALLYPORT,  sllle-port,  s.  Gate  at  which 
sallies  are  made. 

SALMAGUNDI.  sll-mi-gun'de,  s.  A  mix- 
ture of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  heniugs, 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions. 

SALMON,  slm'mun,  *.  401.  The  salmon  is 

accounted  the  king  of  fresh-water  fish. 
SALMONTROUT,  ssWm&n-troftt',  s.    A 

trout  that  has  some  resemblance  to  a  salmon, 

a  samlet 
SAUOACU>,eal.so4s's!d,a.84.  Having  a 

taste  compounded  of  saltness  and  sourness. 
SALSUGINOUS,  stl-sfrje-nos,  a.   Saltish, 

somewhat  salt. 

SALT,  silt,  s.  84.  Salt  if  a  body  whose  two 
essential  properties  seem  to  he  dissolubility  in 


water  and  a  pungent 
wis,  merriment. 


SALT,  salt,  a.  Having  the  taste  of  salt,  ai 
salt  fish ;  impregnated  with  salt ;  abounding 
with  salt ;  jecswroM,  salacious. 

To  SALT,  silt,  e.  «.  To  season  with  salt. 

SALT-PAN,  s«t'p4nJ*.  Pit  where  salt  is 
8ALT-P1T,  eUrpit,  J  got. 

SALTATION,,  stl-ta'shon,  s.  64.   The  act 

of  dancing  or  jumping ;  beat,  palpitation* 
ty  As  this  word  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  f  Is  carried  of  to  commence  the  second  ay  lla» 
ble,  the  a  has  not  the  broad  sound  as  In  sett,  bat  goes 
Into  she  general  sound  of  that  letter ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  u  in  JulaHnatel*  not  pronounced  like  the 
peculiar  sound  of  that  letter  iajuu,  but  like  the  u  in 
dulL  177. 

SALTCAT,  sblktt,  *,  A  lump  of  salt 

SALTCELLAR,  saWslMor,  s.  88.   Vessel 

of  salt  set  on  the*  table. 
SALTER,  sulfur,  *•  98.  One  who  salts ;  one 

who  sells  salt. 
SALTERN,  sthy&n,  s.  A  salt-work.  * 

8ALTI8H,  stlrmh,  a.  Somewhat  salt 

S ALTLESS,  stifles,  a.  Insipid,  not  tasting 
of  salt. 

SALTLY,saltle,e*f.  With  taste  of  salt;  in 

a  sah  manner. 
SALTNESS,  salt'nls,  9.  Taste  of  salt. 

SALTPETRE,  salt-pec'tur,  #.  416.  Nitre. 
8ALVABILITY,  sll-vl-bile-te, «.  Possibi- 
■  lity  of  being  received  to  everlasting  life. 

SALVABLE,  silVft-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to 
be  saved. 

SALVAGE,  saTvfdje, «.  90.  A  recompense- 
allowed  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  savhig 
goods  or  merchandise  from  a  wreck. 

SALVATION,  sil-va'sh&n,*.  Preservation 
from  eternal  death,  reception  to  the  happiness 
of  heaven. 

S  ALV ATORY,  sal'vA-tur-e.  s.  518.  A  place 
where  any  thing  is  preserved. 

SALUBRIOUS,  s!-lfrbre-&s,  a.  Wholesome, 
healthful,  promoting  health. 

SALUBRITY,  sl-l&'bre-te,  «.  Wholesome- ' 
ness,  healthfulness. 

SALVE,  silv,  s.  78.  A  glutinous  matter  ap- 
plied to  wounds  and  hurts,  an  cmplaiter; 
help,  remedy.  ^ 

fS  Dr.  Johnson  tells  ui  that  this  word  Is  originally 
and  properly  sal/;  which  having  salve*  In  the  plural, 
the  singular,  In  time,  was  borrowed  from  It :  stalf, 
Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  salvus,  Latin.  There  is 
some  diversity  among  oar  orthoepUu  about  the  /in 
this  word  and  Its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be 
pronounced  ;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay, 
make  it  mole;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Ferry  give  It  both 
ways;  and  Mr.  Nares  says  it  Is  mute  in  the  noun,  hut 
sounded  in  the  verb.  The  mute  /  is  certainly  coun- 
tenanced in  this  word  by  calve  ami  halve ;  huts*  they 
are  very  Irregular,  and  are  the  only  words  where  the 
/  Is  silent  in  this  situation  (for  valve,  delve,  solve,  etc. 
have  the  I  pronounced  J  and  as  this  worn  Is  of  Latla 
original,  the  I  ought  certainly  to  be  preserved  In  both 
words :  for  to  have  the  same  word  sounded  differently, 
to  signify  different  things,  Is  a  defect  in  language  thai 
ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.— See  Bouti 
and  Fault. 

To  SALVE,  silv,  e.  a.  To  cure  with  medi- 
caments applied ;  to  help,  to  remedy  \  to 
help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excuse,  or  reser- 
vation. 

SALVER,  sal'vur,  s.  98.  A  plate  on  which 
any  thing  is  presented. 


t  sapor ;  taste ;  smack ;    SALVO,  sil'vo,  #.  An  exception*  a 

I     tion,  an  eicuse.— 8e«  Sattatum. 
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SALUTARINE8S,i4ri6-tA-r^-n^.Whole- 

snmeness,  quality  of  contributing  to  health  or 

safety. 
SALUTARY,  siWo-ti-re,  a.  Wholesome, 

healthful,  safe,  advantageous,  contributing  to 

health  or  safety. 
SALUTATION,  sil-ln-ta'shuu,  «.   The  net 

or  style  of  saluting,  greeting. 

To  S  A  LUTE,  si-lute',  tu  a,  To  greet,  to  hail ; 

to  kiss. 
SALUTE,  si-lute,  *.  Salutation,  greeting ; 

a  kiss. 
SALUTER,  si-lu'tur,  s.  08.  He  who  salutes-. 
SALUTIFEROUS,      sil4u-tlffir-as,      a. 

Health  v ,  bringing  health. 
SAME,  same,  «•  Identical,  being  of  the  like 

kind,  sort,  or  degree ;  mentioned  before. 
SAMENESS,  same'nes,  t.  Identity. 
SAMLET,  sim/let,  s.  A  littie  salmon. 
SAMPHIRE,  sim'fir,  s.  140.   A  plant  pre- 
served in,  pickle. 
8  AMPLE.'  sim'pl,  *.  405.  A  specimen;  a  part 

of  the  whole  shown,  that  judgment  may  be 

made  of  the  whole.' 
SAMPLER,  sim'pl-ur,  s.  08.    A  pattern  of 

work,  a  piece  worked  by  young  girls  for  im- 

Xrovement.  / 

N ABLE,  sin'ni-bl,  q.  585.  Curable,  sus- 
ceptive of  remedy,  remediable. 

tT  Mr.  Nares,  Barbarian,  and  W.  Johnston,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long ; 
bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick,  more  pro* 
parly,  short.  Bnehanan  only  makes  the  same  a  In 
sanative  Jong;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott, W Johnston, 
Ferry,  and  BMick,  short.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bu- 
chanan are  the  only  orthoepists  from  whom  we  can 
{father  the  sound  of  this  vowel  in  InsanaMe, which  the 
alter  marks  long,  and  the  former  short  as  It  ought  to 
be,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenaltinute 
accent.— Ste  Granary. 

SANATION,  sa-na'sh&n,  «.  The  act  of 
coring. 

SANATIVE,  san'ni-tlT,  a.  158.  Powerful  to 
core,  healing.-— See  Donative. 

SAN  ATIVENESS,  sin  ni-tlv-nes, «.  Power 
to  care.  / 

SANCTIFICATION,s4ngk-te-fe-ka'8hnn,s. 
408.  The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  free- 
dom from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  to 
come ;  the  act  of  making  holy,  consecration. 

SANCTIFIER,  singk'tl-f  Ur,  *.  He  that 
sanctifies  or  makes  holy. 

To  SANCTIFY,  singk'te-f  1,  v.  a.  To  free 
from  the  power  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come ; 
to  make  holy,  to  make  a  means  of  holiness ; 
to  make  free  from  guilt ;  to  secure  from  vio- 
/stion. 

SANCTIMONIOUS,  sangk-te-mo'ne-us,  a. 
Saintly,  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity. 

SANCTIMONY,  singk'te-mo-ne,  «.  Holi- 
ness, scrupulous  austerity,  appearance  of  ho- 
liness. , 

SANCTION;  singk'shun,  «.  408.  The  act 
of  confirmation  which  gives  to  any  thing  its 
obligatory  power,  ratification ;  a  law,  a  decree 
ratified. 

SANCTITUDE.  singk'te-tude, «.  Holiness, 
goodness,  saintliness. 

SANCTITY,  stngk'te-te,  #.  Holiness,  good- 
ness, godliness ;  saint,  holy  being. 

To  8ANCTUARISE,  singk'tehS-i-rlze,*.*. 

To  shelter  by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 
SANCTUARY,  BangVtshu-a-re,  s.  463.  A 
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holy  place,  holy  ground ;  a  place  of  protec- 
tion, a  sacred  asylum :  shelter,  protection. 

SAND,  sand,  #.  Particles  of  stone  not  con- 
joined, or  stone  broken  to  powder;  barren 
country  covered  with  sands. 

SANDAL,  sindil,  *.  88.  A  loose  shoe. 

SANDBL1ND,  sind'bllnd,  a.  Having  a  de- 
fect of  the  eyes,  by  which  small  particles  ap- 
pear before  them. 

SANDBOX,  slnd'bokjj,  *.  A  plant. 

SANDED,  san'dld,  «.  Covered  with  sand, 
barren  ;  marked  with  small  spots,  variegated 
with  dusky  specks. 

SANDISH,  sind'lsh,  a.  Approaching  to  the 
nature  of  sand,  loose,  not  cluae,  not  compact. 

SANDSTONE,  sand  stone,  «.  Stone  of  a 
loose  and  friable  kind. 

SANDY,  sind'e,  a.  Abounding  with  Band, 
full  of  sand ;  consisting  of  sand,  unsolid. 

SANE,  sine,  a.  Sound,  healthy. 

SANO,  sang.    The  pret.  of  Sing. 

S  ANGUIFEROUS,sing-gwif  gr-Jnyt-  Con- 
veying blood. 

SANGUIFICATION,sing-gw4-fe-ka,sbiin> 
4.  The  production  of  blood :  die  conversion 
of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

SANGUIFIER,  sing'gwe-f  Ur,  s.  Producer 
of  Mood.  

To  SANGUIFY,  sins/gwe-f  1,  e.  n.  340.  To 
produce  blood. 

SANGUINARY,  sang'gwe-int-re,  a.  Cruel, 
bloody,  murderous. 

SANGUINE,  sing'gwln,  a.  340.  Red,  bar- 
ing the  colour  of  blood;  abounding  with  blood 
more  than  any  other  humour, cheerful ;  wane, 
ardent,  confident. 

SANGUINENESS,  slng'gwin-nee,)  #.  Ar- 

S ANGUINITY,  sa^g-gwin'e-te,  J  dour, 
heat  of  expectation,  confidence. 

SANGUINEOUS;  sing-gwlne-os,  a.  Con- 
stituting blood ;  abounding  with  blood. 

SANHEDRIM,  sin'he-drhn,  «.  The  chief 
council  among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy 
elders,  over  whom  the  high- priest  presided. 

SANICLE,  sin'e-kl,  s.405.  A  plant 

SANIES,  sa'ne-ez,  *.  Thin  matter,  serous 
excretion. 

SANIOUS,  sa'ne-us,  a.  314.  Running  a  thin 
serous  matter,  not  a  well-digested  pu«. 

SANITY,  san'e-te,  J.  Soundness  of  mind. 

SANK,  atngk.    The  pret.  of  Sink. 
SANS,  sini,  prep.  Without.    Obsolete. 
SAP,  sip,  s.  The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the 

juice  that  circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
To  SAP,  sip,  e.  a.  To  undermine,  to  subvert 

by  digging,  to  mine. 
To  SAP,sip,  e.  a.  To  proceed  by  mine,  to 

Xroceed  invisibly. 
PID,  sapid,  a.  544.  Tasteful,  palatable, 
making  a  powerful  stimulation  upon  the  palate. 
SAPIDITY, si-pid'e-te,   Is.  Tastcfulness, 
SAPlDNESS^ipid-nes,  i  power  of  stimu- 

latitiK  the  palate. 
SAPIENCE,  sa'pe-ense,  s.  Wisdom,  sage. 

ness,  knowledge. 
SAPIENT,  sa'pe-int,  a.  Wise,  sage. 

SAPLESS,  sipaes,  a.  Wanting  sap,  want- 
ing vital  juice ;  dry,  old,  husky. 

SAPLING,  sifrling,  s.  A  young  tree,  a 
young  plant. 
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SAPONACEOUS,  sip^na'shi*,  861.  \ 
SAPONARY,  sip'po-ii-re,  f  "* 

Soapy,  resembling  soap,  having  the  qualities 

of  toap. 
SAPOR,  sa'por,  r.  106.  Taste,  power  of  af- 
fecting or  stimulating  the  palate. 
SAPORIF1CK,  sap-fWiftlk,  <t.  6*0.  HaT- 

ing  Die  power  to  produce  tastes. 
SAPPHIRE,  s4f  fir, *.  140,  416.  A  precious 

stone,  of  a  blue  colour. 
SAPPHlRlNE,s4ftfr4ne,a.  140.  Made  of 

sapphire,  resembling  sapphire. 
SAPPINESS,  sap'pe-nSs,  s.  The  state  or 

the  quality  of  abounding  uj  sap,  succulence, 

juiciness. 
8  APPY,  sap'pe,  a.  Abounding  in  tap,  juicy, 

succulent ;  youug,  weak. 
8  ARAB  AND,  saYri-blnd, #.  624.  A  Spanish 

dance. 
SARCASM,  sar'kazm,  j.  A  keen  reproach, 

a  taunt,  a  gibe.  ,  ,  _ 

SARCASTICALLY,   sir-kaVtk-klU,  ad. 

Tauntingly,  severely. 
SARCASTICA^Bar-kaVtt-k4l,la.  Keen, 
SARC ASTICK,  sk-kaVtk,  609. 3  taunting, 

severe. 
SARCENET,  saWnfit,*.  Fine  thin  woven 

silk. 

SARCOMA,  sar-k6'm&,  s.  92.  A  fleshy  ex- 
crescence, or  lump,  growing  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  especially  the  nostrils. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  sir-k6l'f*-*us,  618.  «. 
Flesh-eating,  feeding  on  flesh.  Hence  a  tomb, 
where  the  human  flesh  is  consumed  and  eaten 
away  by  time,  is  called  a  Sarcophagus. 

SARCOPHAGY,  sir-kofft-jfc,  *.  518.  The 
practice  of  eating  flesh. 

SARCOTlCK,a4r-k6ftIk,«.509.  Medicines 
which  fill  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh,  the  same 
asincarnatives. 

SARDEL,  saVd&,  ")«.  29S, 

SARDINE,  sar'dhie,  140.  5-294.  A 

SARD1US,  saVde-us,  or  saVje-us,  }  sort  of 
precious  stone. 

SARDONYX,sar'do-nIk8,*.Aprecioas  stone. 

SARSA,  sir's*,         9     A    A  -     A  Js.Both 
SARSAPARILLA,  sir-si-pl-rUli, )  a  tree 

and  a  plant. 
SASH,  sash, «.  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  dis- 
tortion, a  silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the 
'  army  ;  a  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and 

•  down  by  pullies. 
SASSAFRAS,  saVsi-fris, «.  A  tree,  one  of 

the  species  of  tlie  cornelian  cherry. 
SAT,  sit.  The  pret  of  Sit. 

•  SATAN,  sa'Uin,  or  sat'tln,  *.  The  prince  of 

belt,  any  wicked  spirit. 

&  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten Saltan ;  bat  making  the  first  syllable  long  is  so 
agreeable  to  anally, thai  it  ought  to  beindulgedwhcre- 
ever  caslom  will  permit,  and  particularly  lu  proper 
names.    Cato,  Plato,  Ac.  have  now  universally  the 
■    penultimate  a  long  and  slender;  and  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  the  word  in  question  should  not  Join 
this  clai s :  if  the  short  quantity  of  the  a  in  the  original 
be  alleged,    for  an  answer   to  this  see  Principles, 
KO.&44  and  the  word  Satire.  Mr.N  ares  andBnchanan 
only  adopt  the  seeond  sound ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstoo, 
Mr'  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and,  if  we  may  Jadge  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  accent,  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey,  the  first.— 
Bee  Tk*  Kay  ta  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Senpture  Proper  Names,  under  the  word. 
8ATANICAL,  sl-tan'ne-kal,  \  a.  Devilish, 
8ATANICK,  sa-tin'nlk,  609  <    infernal. 
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SATCHEL,  satah'Il,  s»  99.  A  little,  bag  used 

by  schoolboys. 
To  SATE,  sate,  v.  a.  To  satiate,  to  glut,  to 

pall,  to  feed  beyond  natural  desires. 
SATELLITE,  sit tel-llte,  t.  166.    A  small 
planet  revolving  round  a  larger, 
fcj"  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  s>  liable,  and,  like 
the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  fonr  syllables— 
"  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  field*  above, 
*  Why  Jove's  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove." 

Essay  on  Man, 

This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  It 
may  be  added,  in  good  poetry.— See  Antipodes  and 
Millepedes. 

SATELLITIOUS,  slt-tel-lkh'us,*  Consist- 
ing of  satellites. 
To  SATIATE,  sa'she-ate,  r.  a.  To  satisfy, 
to  fill  j  to  glut,  to  pall  ;  to  gratify  desire ;  u 
saturate,  to  impregnate  with  as  much  as  can 
be  contained  or  imbibed. 
SATIATE,  sa'shMte,  a.  91.  Glutted,  fuU 

to  satiety. 
SATIETY,  si-tl'e-teV.  460.  Fulness  beyond 
desire  or  pleasure,  more  than  enough,  state  of 
being  palled. 

&  The  sound  of  the  seeond  syllable  of  this  word 
has  been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  generality  of  speakers; 
nor  to  It  much  to  be  wondered  at.  7% with  the  accent 
on  it,  succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon  pre- 
dicament ror  an  English  syllable  to  be  under;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  almost 
universally  confounded  with  an  apparently  similar, 
bat  really  different,  assemblage  of  accent,  vowels  and 
consonants.  So  accustomed  is  the  ear  to  the  aspirated 
sound  of  *,  when  followed  by  two  vowels,  that  when- 
ever these  appear  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  very  same 
sound  to  that  letter,  without  attending  to  an  essential 
circumstance  In  this  word,  which  distinguishes  U  from 
every  other  In  the  language.  There  Is  no  Engusb 
word  of  exactly  the  same  form  with  satiety,  and 
therefore  it  cannot,  like  most  other  words,  oe  tried  by 
its  peers ;  but  analogy,  that  grand  resource of  reason, 
will  as  clearly  determine,  la  this  case,  as  if  the  most 
positive  evidence  were  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sound  commonly  given 
to  the  second  syllable  of  wis  word,  which  to  that  of 
the  first  of  sUenee,  as  if  written  sexte-fy,  is  never 
found  annexed  to  the  same  letters  throughout  the  whole 
language.     T,  when  succeeded  by  two  vowels,  in 
every  Instance  bet  the  word  in  question,  sounds  ex- 
actly like  sh;  thus  satiate,  expatiate,  Ac.  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  sa+h+ate,  ex-pa-she-ate,  Ac. 
and  not  sa-se-ate,  esypas+ate,  etc.  and  therefore,  ir 
the  t  must  be  aspirated  in  this  word,  it  ought  at  least 
to  assume  that  aspiration  which  is  found  among  simi- 
lar assemblages  of  letters,  and,  instead  of  jn-sie-fy,  it 
ought  to  be  sounded  sa-shi-e-ty:  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation a  greater  parity  might  be  pleaded ;  nor 
should  we  introduce  a  new  aspiration  to  reproach  our 
language  with  needless  irregularity.    But,  if  we  once 
cast  an  eye  on  those  conditions  on  which  we  give  an 
aspirated  sound  to  the  dentals,  26,  we  abftll  find  both 
these  methods  of  pronouncing  this  word  equally  re- 
mote from  analogy.    In  almost  every  termination 
where  the  consouants    t ,  d,  c,  and  s,  precede  the 
vowels  ea,  ia,  ie,  io,  Ac.  as  intnartlol,  soldier,  sus- 
picion, confusion, anxious,  prescience,  U.  the  aceent 
is  on  the  >y  liable  immediately  before  these  conso- 
nants, and  they  all  assume  the  aspiration;  but  in 
jEg*ptiacvm,eiephantiasis,  hendiadis,  society,  anx- 
My,  science,  Ac.  the  accent  is  immediately  after  these 
cousonants,  aud  the  f,  d,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  as 
free  from  aspiration  as  the  same  letters  in  ttar,  dies, 
don,  Ixion.  Ac.;  the  position  of  the  accent  makes  the 
whole  difference.    But  if  analogy  in  our  own  ian- 
naee  were  silent,  the  uniform  pronunciation  of  words 
from  the  learned  languares,where  these  letters  occnr, 
mould  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  dispute.    Thus  In 
elephantiasis,  Militates,  eatklas,  Ac  the  sntepen. 
ultimate  syllable  ti  is  always  pronounced  like   the 
English  noon  fse;  nor  should  we  dream  of  giving  ti 


the  aspirated  sound  In  these  words,  though  there 
would  be  exactly  the  same  reason  lor  it  as  in  satiety 
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fbr,  except  In  very  few  instance*,  as  we  pronounce  i 
Latin  in  ike  anaiogj  of  onr  own  language,  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  we  should  pronounce  the  antepen- 
ultimate syllable  in  saHetas  one  way,  and  that  in 
satiety  another. 

I  should  have  thought  my  time  thrown  away  in  to 
minute  an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  if  1  had  not  found  the  best  judges  disagree  about 
it.  That  Mr.  Sheridan  supposed  it  ought  Co  be  pro- 
nounced sO'SVe-ty  is  evident  from  his  giving  this 
word  as  an  instance  of  the  various  sounds  of  t,  and 
telling  as  that  here  it  sounds  s.  Mr.  Garrick,  whom 
1  consulted  on  this  word,  told  me,  If  there  were  any 
rules  for  pronunciation,  I  was  certainly  right  in  mine; 
but  that  he  and  his  literary  a cquaintance  pronounced 
In  the  other  manner.  Dr.  Johnson  likewise  thought 
J  was  right,  but  that  the  greater  number  of  speakers 
were  against  me;  and  Dr.  Lowth  told  me  he  was 
clearly  of  my  opinion,  but  that  he  could  get  nobody 
to  follow  him.  I  was  much  flattered  to  find  my  sen- 
timents confirmed  by  so  great  a  Judge,  and  much  more 
Battered  when  1  found  my  reasons  were  entirely  new 
to  him. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  tide  of  opinion  was  some 
years'  ago  so  much  against  me,  I  have  since  bad  the 

) Measure  of  finding  some  of  the  most  judicious  philo- 
ogists  on  my  side.  Mr.  Elpbiuston,'  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  mark  the  word  as  I  have  done ;  and 
Mr.  Mares  is  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  so  pronounced, 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  those  I  have 
produced,  namely,  In  order  to  keep  it. as  distinct  as 
may  be  from  the  word  society.  While  Mr.  Fry  frank- 
ly owns  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  this  word. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  "  Doctors 
disagree,"  and  have  been  induced  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  correction  of  this  word,  as  the  improper 
pronunciation  of  it  does  not,  as  In  most  other  cases, 
proceed  from  an  evident  caprice  of  custom,  as  in  busy 
and  bury,  or  from  a  desire  of  drawing  nearer  to  the 
original  language,  but  from  an  absolute  mistake  of  the 
principles  on  which  we  pronounce  onr  own. 

SATIN  ^ijatftnv.  A  sclerose,  and  shining  silk. 

SATIRE,  aa'tur,  saVur,  si'tlre,  or  satire,  $ . 

A  poem  in  which  wickedness  or  Jolly  are 

censured. 

t3»  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  la 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sheildan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Mr.  Smith.  The  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  Is 
adopted  by  Mr.  hares.  Mr.  Elphlnston,  Buchanan, 
and  Bntiek ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  second  lyUable 
they  have  not  marked.  The  third  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Berry  and  Dr.  Kenrick ;  and  for  the  fourth  we  have 
no  authorities. 

But  though  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
Is  the  most  general,  and  the  must  agreeable  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear,  the  second  seems  to  be  that  which  is  most  fa- 
voured by^the  learned ;  because,  say  they,  the  first 
syllable  in  the  Latin  Satyr*  Is  short.  But,  If  this 
reasoning  were  to  hold  good,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  first  syllable  of  silence,  local,  label,  libel,  locust, 
paper,  and  many  others  short,  because  silentium,  lo- 
calls,  labellum,  Ubellus,  locusta,  papyrus,  Ac.  have 
all  the  first  syllable  short  In  Latin.  But,  to  furnish 
the  learned  with  an  argument  which  perhaps  may  not 
immediately  occur  to  them,  it  may  be  said,.tbat  in  the 
instances  1  have  adduced  none  of  the  Latin  words 
have  the  initial  syllable  accented  as  well  as  short, 
which  U  the  case  with  the  word  satyr  a:  but  it  may 
be  answered,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  accented  vowel,  we  must  pronounce  feetid, 
mimick,  frigid,  squalid,  comick,  resin,  credit,  spirit, 
and  My,  with  the  first  vowel  long,  because  it  is  the 
case  in  the  Latin  words  foetidus,  mtomcus,  frigidus. 
soueUldus,  comlcus,  resina,  creditus,  sfkrUus,  and 
iUium, 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that  re- 
mains is,  that  though  we  do  not  adopt  the  Latin  quan- 
tity of  the  accented  antepenultimate  vowel  when  it  Is 
long,  we  do  when  it  is  short.  For  though  we  have 
many  instances  where  an  English  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles has  the  first  short,  though  derived  from  a  Latin 
word  where  the  two  first  syllables  are  long;  as,  ctout, 
legate,  solemn,  fee.  from  civil**,  iegutu*,soltm*is/u* 
yet  we  have  no  instance  in  the  language  where  a  wind 
of  three  syllables  In  Latin,  with  the  two  first  vowels 
short,  becomes  an  English  dissyllable  with  the  first 
ayliable  long.    Hence  the  shortness  of  the  first  sylla- 
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of  fdateme,  tepfujr,  atom,  &e.  from  pfftf*«._, 
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~r-¥.  —,  — ,~.  -hica)  are  short,  not  only  from 

the  eestoni  of  carrying  the  short  sound  we  give  to  the 
Latin  antepenultimate  yowel  into  the  penultimate  of 
the  English  word  derived  from  it,  but  from  the  affec- 
tation of  shortening  the  initial  vowel,  which  this  can- 
torn  baa  introduced,  in  order  to  give  our  pronuncia- 
tion a  Latin  air,  and  furnish  as  with  an  opportunity  of 
showing  our  learning  by  appealing  to  Latin  qnanuty  ; 
which,  when  applied  to  English,  is  so  vague  and  on- 
certain,  as  to  put  us  out  of  all  fear  of  detection  if  wn 
happen  to  be  wrong.  The  absurd  custom,  therefore, 
of  shortening  onr  vowels,  ought  to  be  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible,  since  it  is  supported  by  such 
weak  and  desultory  arguments  ;  and  our  own  analogy? 
in  this,  as  well  as  In  similar  words,  ought  Vr  be  pre- 
ferred to  such  a  shadow  of  analogy  to  the  quantity  of 
the  Latin  language  as  I  have  charitably  afforded  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  iu—  See  Principles,  sio.54*. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable, 
though  custom  seems  to  have  decided  It  in  this  word, 
it  is  not  so  certain  In  other  words  of  a  similar  form. 
These  we  purpose  to  consider  under  the  word  Umpire* 
whlch'see. 

SATIRICAL,  s4-tlr/re-kal,)a.  Belonging  to 
SATIRICK,  rf-tlr'rik,        ,     satire,     em- 
ployed in  writing  of  invective;  censorious, 

severe  in  language.     .... 
SATIRICALLY,  si-tfae-kal-e,  ad.   With 

invective,  with  intention  to  censure  or  vilify. 
SATIRIST,  aat'tir-iflt,  «.    One  who  writes 

satires.— See  Patronat. 
To  SATIRISE,  isit'tur-izc,  r.  a.  To  censure 

as  in  a  satire. 
SATISFACTION,  slut^tfk'shon,  $.  The 
-    act  of  pleasing  to  the  full ;  the  state  of  beiqg 

pleased ;  release  from  suspense,  uiiccrtai,ntv, 

or  uneasiness;  gratification,  that  which  pleases; 

amends,  atouement  for  a  crime,  recooipuuse 

for  an  injury.  ■ 

SATISFACTIVE,  sa-tls-faVdv,  a.  Giving 

SATISFACTORILY^ 
In  a  satisfactory  manner.      ,....« 

SATISFACTORINESS,  sit-tls-fak'tSr-ri- 
nes, «.  Power  of  satisfying,  power  of  giv. 
ins  content.  M     .      .      ,    . 

SATISFACTORY,  slt-ds-flk'tor-e, «.  Giv- 
ing satisfaction,  giving  content;  atoning,  mak- 
ing amends. 
tT  For  the  o,  see  Bomestick. 

To  SATISFY,  sat'tis-fl,  e.  ev  To  content, 
to  please  to  such  a  degree  as  that  nothing  snore 
is  desired  ;  to  feed  to  the  fill ;  to  recompense, 
to  pay,  to  content ;  to  free  from  doubt,  per* 
plexitVt  suspense ;  to  convince. 
To  SATISFY,  saf tis-f  I,  e.  n.  To  make  nay- 

ment. 
SATRAP,  sa'trlp, «.  A  nobleman  in  ancient 

Persia  who  governed  a  province. 
SATURABLE,  sat'tshu-ra-bl,  a.  Impregna- 
ble with  any  thing  till  it  will  receive  no  more. 
SATURANT,  sirtsha-rint,  a.  Impregnating 

to  the  fill. 
To  SATURATE^aftshn-rate.r.a.Toimpreg. 

nate  till  no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 
SATURDAY,  sat't&r-de,  s.  223.   The  last 

day  of  the  week.     .    , 
SATURri%sa-tu/re-te,s.  Fulness,  the  state 

of  being  saturated,  repletion. 
SATURN,  si/torn,  or  saftfim,  s.  The  re- 
molest  planet  of  the  solar  system ;  in  chyrais*. 
try,  lead. 

ff  This  was  ranpeeed  to  be  the  remotest  planet 
when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary;  hot  Mr. 
Hersehel  has  since  discovered  a  planet  still  tnore  re- 
mote, which  will  undoubtedly  be  called  hereafter  %y 
.his  own  name.  The  first  pronunciation  wf  that  vsnri 
is  not  the  most  general,  bat  by  far  the  inert  aaetagt- 
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SAVING,  sawing,  *.  Escape  of  expense), 
somewhat  preserved  from  being  spent,  excep- 
tion in  favour* 

8AVINGLY,sa/vmg-le,ad.With  parsimony. 

SAVINGNESS,  sa'ving-nis,  «.  Parsimony, 
frugality ;  tendency  to  promote  eternal  salva- 
tion. 

SAVIOUR,  save'yir, *.  lis.  Redeemer,  He 
that  has  saved  mankind  from  eternal  death. 

To  SAUNTER,  ain'tftr,  or  sawn'tfir,  v. *. 
To  wander  about  idly,  to  loiter,  to  linger. 

YSt  The  first  mode  of  prononnclng  this  word  is  the 
most  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  (ha  most  general 
ass ;  tat,  where  km  has  formed  so  clear  a  rale  as  la 
wonts  of  this  form,  it  Is  wrong  not  to  follow  it— See 
Principles,  No.  Sit.  Mr.  Eiphinsten,  Dr.  Kenrlck. 
Mr.  Mares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  are  for  the  first  pronnncla* 
tioa ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  for  the  last. 
Mr.  Perry  gives  both ;  hat,  by  placing  them  as  I  have 
done,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  first. 

SAVORY,  sa'v4r4, «.  A  plant 
SAVOUR,  sa'vnr,  *.  A  scent,  odour ;  teste, 

j>ower  of  affecting  the  palate. 
To  SAVOUR,  sa'v&r,  ».  *.  To  have  any 

particniar  smell  or  taste ;  to  betoken,  to  have  . 

an  appearance  or  taste  of  something. 
To  SAVOUR,  sa'v&r,  e.  a.  To  like ;  to  ex- 

bibit  taste  of. 
8AVOURILY,  sa'vur-e-ie,  *i.  With  gust, 

with  appetite ;  with  a  pleasing  relish. 
SAVOURINESS,   sa>te4-nes,  *.    Taste 

pleasing  and    piquant;  pteasingaroeH. 
SAVOURY,  si'vur-e,  a.  Pleasing  to  the 

imeii ;    piquant  to  the  taste, 
SAVOY,  asVfi',  t .  A  sort  of  oolewort.  *    . 
SAUSAGE,  s&Vatdje.  or  saVsio>,  *.  A  roll 

or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal  minced 

very  small,  with  salt  and  spice, 

&  This  word  is  prOapanced  in  the  first  manner  by 
correct,  and  In  the  second  by  vol  gar,  sneakers. 
Among  this  nqmber,  however,  J  do  not  reckon  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  8eott,  wbo  adopt  It; 
bat,  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Kenrlck  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  - 
prefer  the  first,  are  not  only  more  agreeable  to  rale,  , 
bat  to  the  best  asage.  In  this  opinion  I  am  Confirmed 
by  Mr.  Mares,  wbo  says  It  is  commonly  proooanead 
in  the  second  manner.— See  Principles,  Mo.  f  18. 

SAW,  siw,  219.  The  pret.  of  See. 

SAW,  aiw, *.  Adentated instrument,  by  the 
attrition  of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut ;  a  say- 
ing,  a  sentence,  a  proverb. 

To  SAW,  saw,  v.  a,;  part.  Sawed  and  Sawn. 
To  cut  timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 

SAWDUST,  saVdist, «.  Dost  made  by  the 
attrition  of  the  saw. 

SAWFISH,  s&w'f  Ish,  «.  A  sort  of  fish. 

SAWPIT,  sftVpfe,  s.  Pit  oyer  which  tim- 
ber is  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two  men. 

SAW-WORT,  seVwurt, *.  A  plant. 

SAW-WREST,sawVest,*.Asortoftool.  With 
the  saw-wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 

SAWER,     )slw'ur,   or  saVyur,   US.  *. 

SAWYER,  l  One  whose  trade  is  to  saw 
timber  into  hoards  or  beams. 

SAXIFRAGE,  sik'se-frtaje,  s.  A  plant 

SAXIFRAOOUS,  sak-sif  ri-gua,  a.  Dissol- 
vent of  the  stone* 

To  SAY,  si,  v.  a.  220.;  fret.  Said.  To 
speak,  to  utter  in  words, to  teii ;  to  tell  in  any 
manner. 

SAYING,  so/rag,  s.  410.  Expression,  words. 
opinion  sententious!?  delivered* 

SAYS,  sea.  Third  person  of  To  say. 
&  1Ut  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  deviation.  QQa  • 


esl|  ami  ft*  the  same  reason  as  In  Jhtfawr  bat  there  | 
is  an  additional  reason  In  this  wot*,  wbieh  will  weigh 
greatly  with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  tone  in 
the  original.  Mr.  Etpliinston,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Perry, 
and  Eciick,  adopt  the  second  pronunciation  of  this 
word ;  and  Mr.  SbeiMan,  Scoit,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, and,  if  we  may  guess  by  the  position  of  the  ac* 
cent,  Dj.  Ash  and  Ballvy,  the  first. 

SATURNINE,  sarar-nine,  a.  148.  Gloomy, 

melancholy,  severe  of  temper. 
S  ATURNI  AN^-td/iie-aivaJIappy,  golden. 
SATYR,  sa^tur,  or  sitnr,  *.  A  sylvan  god. 

£f  Ibis  word,  aad  Smtire,  a  poem,  are  pronoaaced 
exactly  alike,  and  foi  similar  reasons. 

SAV AGE,  savMdje,  o.  «o.   Wild,  unculti- 

vated  i  uncivilised,  barbarous. 
SAVAGE,  saVvldje,  s.  A  man  untaught  and 

uncivilised,  a  barbarian. 
SAVAGELY,  ssVvldje-le,  ad.  Barbarously, 

cruelly. 
SAVAGENESS,  saVvidje-nes,  s.  Beiba- 

rousuess,  cruelty,  wildness.' 

SAVAGERY,  aaVviilje-re, *  Cruelty, bar- 
barity ;  wild  growth. 

SAVANNA,  sl-vAn'ni,  *.£2.  An  open  mea- 
dow without  wood. 

SAUCE,  slwse,  s.  218.  Something  eaten 
with  food  to  improve  its  taste.— To  serve  one 
the  same  Sauce,  a  vulgar  phrase  to  retaliate 
one  injury  with  another. 

To  SAUCE,  sawse,  v.  a.  To  accompany  meat 
with  something  of  higher  'relish;  to  gratify 
with  rich  tastes ;  to  intermix  or  accompany 
with  any  thing  good,  or,  ironically,  with  any 
thins:  bad. 

SAUCEBOX.  siwsVboks,  #.  An  imperii, 
nent  or  petulant  fellow. 

SAUCEPAN,  siwse^ln, «.  A  small  skillet 
with  a  lone  handle,  ill  which  sauce  or  small 
things  are  boiled. 

SAUCER,  saw?sa\r.  *.  98, 218.  A  small  pan 
or  platter  on  which  sauce  is  set  on  the  table ; 
a  piece  or  platter  of  chiua,  into  which  a  tea-cop 
is  set. 

SAUCILY,  seVse-lL  ad.  Impudently,  im- 
pertinently, petulantly. 

SAUCINESS,  siw'si-nis,  s.  Impudence, 
petulance*  impertinence 

SAUCY,  saVse,  a.  218.  Pert,  petulant,  in* 
suUsat. 

tJ  The-regnlar  soaad  of  this  diphthong  mast  be 
earefally  preserved,  as  the  Italian  soand  of  a  given 
to  it  in  this  word,  and  in  smuct,  saucer,  daughter  Jkc 
is  only  heard  among  the  valgar. 

To  SAVE,  save,  v,  a.  To  preserve  from  dan- 
ger or  destruction ;  to  preserve  finally  from 
eternal  death  ;  not  to  spend,  to  hinder  from 
being  spent ;  to  reserve  or  lay  by  ;  to  spare, 
to  excuse;  to  .salve. 

To  SAVE,  save,  v.  n.  To  be  cheap. 

SAVE,  save,  ad.   Except,  not  including. 

SAVE  ALL,  save'ill,  s.  406.  A  small  pan 
inserted  into  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of 
candles. 

SAVER,  sa'vur,  s.  98.  Preserver,  rescuer ; 
one  who  escapes  loss,  though  without  gain  ; 
one  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 

SAVIN,  suVin,#.  A  plant 

SAVING,  saVkg,  a.  410.  Frugal,  parsimo- 
nious, not  lavish ;  not  turning  to  loss,  thongh 
not  gainful. 

SAVING,  ai'vlng,  ad.  With  exception  in 
favour  ot 
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SCAB,  skab,  #.  An  incrustation  formed  over 

a  sore  by  dried  matter ;  the  itch  or  mange  of 

horses;  a  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the 

-itch. 
SCABBARD,  skabbuxd,  ,.  418.  The  sheath 

of  a  sword. 

SCABBED,  skab'bid,  or  skab'd,  a.   866. 

Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs ;  paltry, sorry. 

ty  This  word,  like  learned,  blessed,  and  some 
others,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  Is  always  pro- 
nounced In  two  syllables;  and,  when  a  participle,  in 
one.— See  Principles,  No.  362. 

SCABBEDNESS,  skab'becUnes,  s.  The 
'  state  of  being  scabbed . 

SCABBINES3,  drfb'be-nes,  *.  The  quality 
of  being  scabby. 

SCABBY,  skab'be,  a.  Diseased  with  scabs. 

SCABIOUS,  eka'be-as,  a.  Itchy,  leprous. 

SCABROUS,  ska'brfis,  a.  811.  Rough,  rag- 
ged, pointed  on  the  surface ;  harsh, unmusical. 

SCABWORT,  skab'w&rt, «.  A  plant. 

SCAD,  skad,  *.  A  kind  of  fish,  probably 
the  same  as  Shad. 

SCAFFOLD,  ska? Aid,  s.  166.  A  temporary 
gallery  or  stage  raised  either  for  shows  or  spec- 
tators; the  gallery  raised  for  execution  of 
Seat  malefactors  ;  frames  of  timber  erected  on 
e  side  of  a  building  for  the  workmen. 

SCAFFOLDAGE,  skafful-dldje,  s.  90. 
Gallery,  hollow  floor. 

SCAFFOLDING,  skafful-ding,  «.  410. 
Building  alighthr  erected. 


SCALADE,  sk£»lade',   )  #.  A  storm  given  to 
SCALADO,ska-lavdo,   J  a  place  by  raising 

ladders  against  the  walls.— See  Lumbago. 
SCALARY,   skii'a-re,  «.   Proceeding  by 

steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 
To  SCALD,  skald,  v.  a.  84.   To  burn  with 

hot  liquor.  

SCALD,  skald, «.  Scurf  on  the  head. 
SCALD,  skald,  a.  Paltry,  sorry. 
SOALDHEAD,  skild-hed',  s.  A  loathsome 

disease ;  a  kind  of  local  leprosy,  in  which  the 

'  head  is  covered  with  a  scab. 
SCALE,  akale,  s.  A  balance,  a  vessel  sua- 

Ended,  by  a  beam  against  another ;  the  sign 
bra  in  the  Zodiack ;  the  small  shells  or  crusts 
which  lying  one  over  another  make  the  coats 
of  fishes ;  any  thing  exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina; 
ladder,  means  of  ascent:  the  act  of  storming 
by  ladders ;  regular  gradation,  a  regular  series 
rising  tike  a  ladder ;  a  figure  subdivided  by 
lines,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  nsed 
to  measure  proportions  between  pictures  and 
the  thing  represented ;  the  series  of  barmonick 
or  musical  proportions ;  any  thing  marked  at 
equal  distances. 

To  SCALE,  skale,  v.  a.  To  climb  as  by  lad- 
ders *,  to  measure  or  compare,  to  weigh ;  to 
.  take  off  a  thin  lamina ;  to  pare  off  a  surface. 

To  SCALE,  skale,  e.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin 
particles. 

SCALED,  skaTd,  a.  850.  Squamous,  having 

■  scales  like  fishes. 

SCALENE,  skl-lene',  s.  In  geometry,  a  tri- 
angle that  hat  three  aides  unequal  to  each 
otlier. 

SCALINESS,  skale-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  scaly. 

SCALL,  skawl,  «.  84.  Leprosy,  morbid 
baldness. 

SCALLION,  akil'yun,  s.  119.  A  kind  of 
onion. 
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SCALLOP,  skol'lip,  a.  166.   A  fish  with  a. 

hollow  pectinated  shell. 

\S  This  word  is  irregular,  for  it  outfit  to  have  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  tallow;  but  the 
deep  sound  of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  by  coMom  to  afford  ^ 
any  expectation  of  a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Scott» ' 
Dr.  Keniick,  Mr.  Nares,  sod  Mr.  Smith,  pronoeace 
the  a  in  the  manner  I  have  given  it,  and  Mr.  Perry 
only  as  in  tallow. 

To  SCALLOP,  sk6nup,  v.  a.   To  mark  on 

the  edge  with  segments  of  circles. 
SCALP,  skllp,  s.  The  skull,  the  cranium, 

the  bone,  that  encloses  the  brain  >  the  integu- 
ments of  the  head. 
To  SCALP,  skalp,  v.  a.  To  deprive  the  skull . 

of  its  integuments. 
SCALPEL,  skil'De*!,  #•  An  instrument  used 

to  scrape  a  bone. 
SCALY,  skale,  a.  Covered  with  scales. 
To  gCAMBLE,  skam'bl,  v.  n.    405.   To  be 

turbulent  and  rapacious,  to  scramble,  to  get. 

by  straggling  with  others ;  to  shift  awkward- 
ly.'   little  used. 
SCAMMONIATE,  skam-mo'ne4te,  a.  91. 

Made  with  scammonv. 
SCAMMONY,  skam'mo-ne,  s.  The  name  of 

a  plant ;  a  concreted  juice  drawn  from  an 

Asiatic  plant. 
To  SCAMPER,  skam'pfir,  v.  n.  06.    To  fly 

with  speed  and  trepidation. 
To  SCAN,  skin,  e.  a.   To  examine  a  verse 

by  counting  the  feet ;  to  examine  nicely. 
SCANDAL,  skan'dal,  «.  88.  Offence  given 

by  the  faults  of  others ;  reproachful  aspersion, 

opprobrious  censure,  infamy. 
To  SCANDAL,  skan'dal,  t>.  a.  To  treat  op- 

probriously^to  charge  falsely  with  faults. 
To  SCANDALIZE,  skan'df-llze,  v.  a.    To 

offend  by  some  action  supposed  criminal ;  to 

reproach,  to  disgrace,  to  defame. 

SCANDALOUS,  skan'da-lus?  a.  814.  Giv- 
ing publick  offence;  opprobrious,  disgrace- 
ful; shameful,  openly  vile. 

SCANDALOUSLY,  skin'da-lus-le,  «f. 
Cerisoridusty,  opprebriously ;  shamefully,  i3 
to  a  degree  that  gives  publick  offence. 

SCANDALOUSNESS,  skan'da-l&s-nei,  #. 
The  quality  of  giving  publick  offence. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  skan'd*. 
lum  m&g-na'tam,  s.  An  offence  given  to  a 
pCrsoh  of  dignity  by  opprobrious  speech  or 
writing ;  a  writ  to  recover  damages  in  such 
cases. — Ash. 

SCANSION,  skau'shun,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  scanning  a  verse. 

To  SCANT,  skint,  v.  <l  To  limit,  to  straiten. 

SCANT,  skint,  a.  Parsimonious ;  less  than 
what  is  proper  or  competent 

SCANTILY,  skin'te-le,  ad.  Sparingly,  nig- 
eardly:  narrowly. 

SCANTINESS,  skante-nls, «.  Narrowness, 
want  of  space;  want  of  amplitude  or  greatness. 

SCANTLET,  skint/lit,  s.  A  smalTpattern, 

•  a  small  quantity,  a  little  piece. 

SCANTLING,  skanf ling,  a.  410.  A  quan- 
tity cut  for  a  particular  purpose ;  a  certain 
proportion ;  a  small  quantity. 

SCANTLY,  skintfle,  ad.  Scarcely;  nar- 
rowly, penuriously. 

SCANTNES8,  skant'nee,  s.    Narrowness, 

meanness,  smallness. 
SCANTY,  skin'te,  a.  Narrow,  small,  assort 

of  quantity  sufficient ;  sparing,  niggardly. 
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To  SCAPE,  skape,  v.  a.  To  escape,  to  shim, 

to*  fly. 
To  SCAPE,  skape,  t.  n.  To  get  away  from 

hurt  or  danger. 
SCAPE,  skape,  *.  Escape,  flight  from  hart 

or  danger ;  negligent  freak ;  louie  act  of  vice 

or  lewdness. 
SCAPULA^kap^li^.The  shoulder-blade. 
SCAPULARY,  skaVu-la-re,  a.  Relating  or 

belonging  to  the  shoulders. 
SCAR,  akir,  5.  78.  A  mark  made  by  a  hurt 

or  fire,  a  cicatrix. 
To  SCAR,  skar,e.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  sore 

or  wound 
SCARAB,  bkartib,  s>   A  beetle,  an  insect 

with  sheathed  wings. 
SCARAMOUCH,  skar'a-mofitsh, «.  A  buf- 
foon in  motley  dress. 
SCARCE,  skirse,  a.   Not  plentiful ;  rare, 

not  comroou. 
SCARCE,  skarse,  )ad.Hardly,scabtiy; 

SCARCELY,  skarsele,  (  with  difficulty. 
SCARCENESS,  skarse'nls,     }«.  Smallness 
SCARCITY,  skar-se-te,  511.  J  of  quantity, 

not  plenty,  penury;  rareitess,  unfrequency, 

not  commonness. 
To  SCARE,  skare,  c.  a.  To  frighten,  to  ter- 
rify ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 
SCARECROW,  skkre'kr6,  *.  An  image  or 

clapper  set  up  to  fright  birds. 
SCARF,  skirf,  s.   Any  thing  that  hangs 

loose  upon  the  shoulders  or  dress. 
To  SCARF,  skirf,  v.  a.  To  throw  loosely 

on  i  to  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 
SCARFSKJN, atfrfskin,  *.  The  cuticle; 

the  epidermis.  .  , 

SCARIFICATION,   skar-e-ft-ka'shto,    a. 

Incision  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet,  or  such  like 

instrument.        •     •     •  _ 

SCARIFICATOR,  skir-e-fe-kl'tur,  «.  One 

who  scarifies. 
SCARIFIER,  skaVre-f  1-nr,  *.  98.  He  who 

scarifies ;  the  instrument  with  which  scarifica- 
tions are  made. 
To  SCARIFY,  skaVre-fl,  v. «.  188.  To  let 

blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly  after 

the  application  of  cupping-glasses. 
SCARI£T,skaVlet,#.99.  A  beautiful  bright 

red  colour,  cloth  dyed  with  a  scarlet  colour.     | 
SCARLET,  skaVlit,  «.    Of  the  colour  of 

scarlet. 
SCARLETOAK,skir-let-oke',s.  The  ilex; 

a  species  of  oak* 
SCARP,  skirp,  s.  The  slope  on  that  side  of 

a  ditch  which  is  next  to  a  fortified  place,  and 

looks  towards  the  fields. 
8CATE,  skate,  *.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on 

which  people  slide. 
To  SC  ATE,  skite,  v.  n.  To  slide  on  scales. 
SCATE,  skate,  s.  A  fish  of  the  species  of  | 

thorn  back. 
SCATEBROUS,  skat'te-brus,  a.  Abounding 

with  springs. 
To  SCATH,  ski**,  e.  a.  To  waste,  to  da- 

mage,  to  destroy. 
SCATH,  ski**, a.  Waste,  damage,  mischief. 
SCATHFUL,  skittfml,  a.  Mischievous,  de- 

strnctive. 
To  SCATTER,  skftt'tur,  e.  a.  08.  To  throw 
loosely  about,  to  sprinkle    to  dissipate,  to 
disperse, 
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To  SCATTER,  skntlftr,  «.«.  To  be  dissi- 
pated, to  be  dispersed* 
SCATTERlNGLY^kat/tujr-lng-le)ad.Loo»e- 

ly,  dispersed ly. 

SCAVENGER,  skaVin-iar,  s.  08.  A  petty 
magistrate,  whose  province  is  to  keep  the 
streets  clean  ;  a  villain,  a  wicked  wretch. 

SCENERY,  seen'eVe,  s.  The  appearances 
of  places  or  things ;  the  representation  of  the 
plaice  in  which  an  action  is  performed  ;  the* 
disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes  of  a 

SCENE,  seen,  s.  The  stage,  the  theatre  of 
dramatick  poetry ;  the  generul  appearance  of 
any  action,  the  whole  contexture  of  objects,  a 
display,  a  series,  a  regular  disposition  ;  part 
of  a  pUy  ;  the  place  represented  by  the  stage; 
the  Hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the 

SCENICK,  seVnik,a.  Dramatick,theatrical. 

tt  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  the  particular 
propensity  to  contract  every  vowel  bat  u  before  the 
.termination  la  ical,  we  find  those  la  fe,  whteh  may  be 
looked  upon  as  abbrevtatiuns  of  the  other,  preserve 
the  same  shortening  power  with  respect  to  the  vowels 
which  precede:  and  thongh  the  word  in  question 
might  plead  the  long  sound  of  the  e  In  the  Latin«ceni* 
cue,  yet,  if  this  pie*  were  admitted,  we  ought  for  the 
same  reasons  to  alter  the  sound  of  o  in  cowrie, 


same  reasons  w  ajicr  »ue  hwdu  vi  v  •»  v*mw ,  uv* 
should  we  know  where  to  slop.  As  a  plain  analogy, 
therefore,  is  formed  by  epic,  topic,  tropic,  tonic,  £e. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  break  in  npon  it,  nnder  pre- 
tence of  conforming  to  Latin  quantity ;  as  this  would 
disturb  oar  most  settled  usages,  and  quite  unhinge  the 
laagaage.— See  Principles,  Mo.  6*4. 

SCENOGRAPHICAL,  aisvi-grif fe-kJl,  a. 

Drawn  in  perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHICALLY,     sino-graffe- 

kal4,  ad.  In  perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHY,  se-n6g'gra-fe,   s.  518. 

The  art  of  perspective. 
SCENT,  sent,  s.  The  power  of  smelling,  the 

smell ;  the  object  of  smell,  odour  good  or 

bad ;  chase'  followed  by  the  smell. 
To  SCENT,  sint,  v.  a.  To  smell,  to  perceive 

by  the  nose ;  to  perfume,  or  to  imbue  with 

odour  good  or  baa. 
SCENTLESS,  sintles,  a.  Having  no  smell. 
SCEPTRE,  sip' tur,  s.  416.   The  ensign  of 

royalty  borne  in  the  hand. 
SCEPTRED,  sepWd,  a,  S59.  Bearing  a 

sceptre. 
SCEPTICK,  slp'ttk,  s.— See  SkepHck. 

SCH3DIASM,  ske'de4*m,  s.  From  the 
Greek  a-giftiM-psc,  cursory  writing  on  a 
loose  sheet. 

\y  This  word  Is  not  In  Johnson,  bat.  from  its  utility. 
Is  certainly  worthy  of  a  niche  in  all  onr  other  Dic- 
tionaries as  well  as  Ash's,  where  It  is  to  be  found.  ' 
l"be  Latins  have  their  Scheduuma,  the  Freneh  have 
their  Feultte  volant  e.  and  why  should  not  the  Eng- 
lish have  their  Sckediasm  to  express  what  is  written 
in  an  extemporary  way  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,wlta- 
oot  the  formality  of  composition  t 
SCHEDULE,  sld'iule,  or  sUcVjule,  #.    A 
small  scroll ;  a  little  inventory. 
yj  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  we  seem  to 
depart  both  from  the  Latin  tcheduta  and  the  French 
schedule.    If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  skedule,  sss;  if  the  last,  sheduit; 
but  entirely  sinking  the  ch  in  seduie  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  mode,  and  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to 
be  altered  in  favour  of  either  of  Its  original  words. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  It 
tkcduU;  but  Mr.  Elphtnston,  Mr  .Sheridan,  Mr.Scotv 
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Mr:  Ham  Barclay,  Penning,  ihd  Shew,  sedmle: 
though,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones,  it  waa  pro- 
nounced skedule  la  Queen  Anne's  time* 

SCHEME,  skeme,  a.  858.  A  plan,  a  com- 
bination of  various  things  into  one  view,  de- 
sign, or  purpose ;  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a 
desigh  ;  a  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or  mathematical 
diagram, 

SCHEMER,  ek&nftr, a.  96.  A  projector,  a 
contriver. 

SCHESIS,  ski'sls,  a.  A  habitude ;  the  re. 
Halve  state  of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  other 
things.  A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  a  sup- 
posed affection  or  inclination  of  the  adversary 
is  introduced,  in  order  to  be  exposed. 

SCHISM,  alma,  a,  A  separation  or  division 
in  the  anarch. 

£7"  The  common  proaeaeiation  of  tMs  word  is  con- 
trary to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the 
Jearued  languages,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  Ch  in 
English  wwdi,  coming  from  Greek  words  with  %» 


ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  A/  and  1  believe 
the  word  in  question  is  almost  the  only  except' 
throughout  the  language.    However  strange,  there- 


fare,  eMsm  may  sound,  It  Is  the  only  true  aad  analo- 
gical pponaneiatioa;  and  we  might  as  wet!  pronounce 
scheme  seme,  as  schism  sixm,  there  being  exactly 
the  same  reason  for  both.    But  when  once  a  false 

{>rouuncletien  Is  fixed,  as  this  U,  it  requires  some  dar- 
ns spirit  to  begiu  ihe  reformation :  but  when  once 
begao,  as  it  has,  what  seldom  happens,  truth,  novelty, 
and  the  appearance  of  Greek  tradition  on  it*  aide, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  oagbt  still  to 
retain  its  spelling.  This  mast  be  held  sacred,  or  the 
whole  language  will  be  metamorphosed :  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  Induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spetl  Seep- 
tick  Skeptick,  ought  to  have  made  him  spall  schism 
mm,  ami  schedule  sedsUe.  All  oar  ortnoeptsts  pro* 
nounce  Che  word  as  I  have  marked  it. 

SCHISM  ATICAL,  8k-maVte-kal,a.  Imply. 

ing  schism,  practising  schism. 

SCHISMATtCALLY,  slz-mir/ti-kll-e,  ad. 
In  a  schisnratfca]  manner. 

8CHISMATICK,  sfrmi-tlk.  a.  One  who 
separates  from  the  true  church. 

SCHOLAR,  ak6nor,  a.  88,  35S.  One  who 
learns  of  a  master,  a  disciple ;  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  a  pedant,  a  man  of  nooks ;  one  who  has 
a  lettered  education. 

SCHOLARSHIP.8k6nor-ah?p,a.  Learning, 
Jiterature,  knowledge;  literary  exhibition: 
exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

SCHOLASTICAL,  skA-laVte-kil,  a.  Be- 
.longing  to  a  scholar  or  school. 

SCHOLASTICALLY,  skc-leVte-ktl-e;  ad. 
According  to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the 
schools. 

0CHOLASTTCK,  sko-iia'tlk-  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  school,  practised  in  the  schools ;  be- 
fitting the  school,  suitable  to  the  school,  pe- 
dantic*. ^ 

SCHOLIAST,  eko'le-aat,  *  S5S.  A  writer 

of  explanatory  notes. 
SCHOLION,  akMe-on,  >«.  A  note,  an  ex- 
SCHOLIUM,  skole-fim,)  planatory  obser- 
vation. 

SCHOOL,  skool,  a.  353.  A  house  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction ;  a  place  of  literary  edu- 
cation ;  a  state  of  instruction ;  system  of  doc* 

—  UiI£.a,^e,i*erecUby  Particular  teachers. 

To  SCHOOL,  akoof,  a.  a.   To  instruct,  to 

mJZSO&SJSF**  with,!°WrJ<,"ty»  to  tutor. 
fCHOOLBOY,  skool'tte,  a.  A  boy  thai 
ts  in  his  rudiments  at  school. 
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SCHOOLDAY,  sko&l'da,  a.  Age  in 
youth  is  kept  at  school. 

SCHOOLFELLOW,  skooKfSUo,  a.  Oner 
bred  at  the  same  school. 

SCHOOLHOUSE,  skooThoftse,  a,  Ho*te> 
of  discipline  aad  instruction. 

SCHOOLMAN,  skool'min,  a.  88.  One 
versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtil  ties  of  aca- 
demical disputation;  one  skilled  in  the  divi- 
nity of  the  school. 

SCHOOLMASTER,  skooTmas-tur,  a.  One 
who  presides  and  teaches  in  a  school. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS,  skool'mu-tris,  a.  A 
woman  who  governs  a  school. 

SCIATICA,  sl-ftt'te-kaVie.   600.    The  kip- 
SCIATICK,  sMt'tik,    j     gout.  P 

SCIATICAL,  sl-atle-kil,  a.  Afflicting  the 
hip. 

SCIENCE,  el'enae,  a.  Knowledge ;  certain- 
ty grounded  on  demonstration ;  art  attained* 
by  precepts,  or  built  on  principles ;  any  art 
or  species  of  knowledge. 

SCIENTIAL,  sl-cnfcbil,  a.  Producing 
science. 

SCIENTIFIC AL,  sl-em-tifte-kil,  )«.  Pro- 
SCIENTIFICK,  aUn-tfrT fc,        ,  dtrcfcn^ 
demonstrative   knowledge,    producing;  cer- 
tainty. 

SCIENTIFICALLY,  aUtt-dfXe-kiU,  mi. 
«i!L8U£?  a  m«m*r  H  to  nroduce  knowledge. 
SCIMITAR,  sim'me-tor,   a.   88.    A  abort 

sword  with  a  convex  edge. 
To  SCINTILLATE,  am'tll-late,  t>.  n.    To- 

sparkle,  to  emit  sparks. 
SCINTILLATION,  sfo-til-lA'ahun,  a.  Hie 

act  of  sparkling,  sparks  emitted. 
SCIOLIST,  eVo-Uet,  a.    One  who  know* 

things  superficially. 

SCIOLOUS,  sl'o-los,  a.  Superficially  or  im- 
perfectly knowing. 

SCIOM ACH  Y,  sUmW-ke,  a.  Battle  with 

a  shadow. — See  Monomachy. 

&  Mr.  Hare*  question*  whether  the  c  should  not 
be  pronounced  hard  in  this  word  (or  as  It  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  scMrtmachy);  and- if  so,  he  save,  ought  we 
not  to  write  skktmachy,  for  the  same  reason  as  skep- 
tic* T  1  answer,  Exactly —See  Sdrrkus  and  Skim*  ' 
tick.  ^^ 

SCION,  sl'Sn,  a.  166.  A  small  twig  taken 
from  one  tree  to  be  ingrafted  into  another. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  sW^A'shis,  a.   A  writ 

judicial  in  law. 
SCIRRHUS,  skirtds,  a.  100.  An  indurate** 

gland* 

tT  This  word  h  sometimes,  hut  improperly,  west. 
ten  .scMmcff,  frith  the  h  HI  Uie  Am  nyliable  Instead  of 
the  last ;  and  Bailey  and  Penning  have  given  us  two 
aspirations,  and  spelt  k  scMrrkui;  both  of  which 
modes  of  spelling  the  word  are  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  orthography ;  for  us  ro«  ward  comes 
from  the  Greek  rxiffa,  the  laUer  r  only  can  have  the 


aspiration.,  as  the  ftrst  of  these  double  letters  tum.al* 
ways  tbe  spirit  us  lenis:  and  the  c.  In  the  first  sylla- 
ble, ariri  ug  from  the  Greek  x,  and  nut  the  %*  no  more 
reason  ran  be  given  for  placing  tbe  h  alter  it, 'by 
spelling  it  schirms,  than  tiicre  U  for  spelling  scene,. 
frnra  «%m>*chette;  or  sceptre,  from  exaawju^aoaenfra. 
The  most  correct  Latin  orthography,  confirms  thav 
opinion,  by  spelling  the  word*  ia  question  trwrftsst  / 
and  according  to  tbe  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  and  the  constant  methuel  of  prnnaaailag 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  ihe  a  ought  to  ho 
soft  before  the  i  in  this  word,  and  the  first  uyliah!* 
shoald  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of 
Sirens,  See. 
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SCO 


Whatever  might  have  been  the  eeeaston  of  the  raise 
ef  this  word,  Hs  false  pronunciation 
land  beyond  recovery :  and  Dr.  Jobasoo  tells 
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carry  off  in  any  tiling  liollow ;  to  cut  hoflow, 
or  deep. 

SCOOPER,  skoop'ftr,  s.  03.  One  wb<r 
seoope. ' 

SCOPE,  skope,  s.  Aim,  intention,  drift ; 
thins  aimed  at,  mark,  final  end  ;  room,  space, 
amplitude  of  intellectual  view. 

SCORBUTIC AL,  skor-bu'te-kil,  >«.    Dis- 

SCORBUTICK,  skor-bu'tib,  509.  ]  eased 
with  the  scurvy. 

SCORBUTICALLY,  akor-bMe-kll-e,  mi. 
With  tendency  to  the  scurvy. 

To  SCORCH,  skortsb,  v.  a.  96ft.  To  bum 
superficially ;  to  burn. 

To  SCORCH,  skftrtsh,  v.  a.    To  be  burnt 
.  superficially,  to  be  dried  up. 

SCORDIUM,  skorUe-um,  er  skerte-ftm,  9r 
398,  904,  376.  An  herb. 

SCORE.  skore,  s.  A  notch  or  long  incision  ; 
a  line  drawn ;  an  account,  which*  when  writ- 
ing was  less  common,  was  kept  by  marks  on 
tallies ;  account  kept  of  something  past ;  debt 
imputed ;  reason,   motive ',  sake,   account. 


as  it  ought  to  be  written  skirrkus,  not  merely  becanse 
it  comes  from  nfe*,  bal  becMte  c  in  English  has  be- 
fore e  and  I  the  sound  of  *.  Dr.  Johnson  Is  the  last 
man  that  I  should  have  suspected  of  giving  this  ad- 
vice. What '  becanse  a  false  orthography  has  obtained, 
and  a  nuts  pcoaancUiion  in  consequence  of  it,  mast 
both  these  crroars  be  confirmed  by  a  still  grosser  de- 
parture from  analogy  T  A  little  reflection  on  the  con- 
sequences of  so  pernicious  a  practice  would,  I  doubt 

' '  not,  have  marie  ur.  Johnson  retract  bis  advice.  While 
a  tree  orthography  rvmalne,  there  is  some  hope  that  a 
false  pronunciation  may  be  reclaimed;  bat,  when 
once  the  orthography  is  altered,  pronunciation  is  in- 
corrigible; and  we  must  bow  to  the  tyrant,  however 
'  false  may  be  Ms  title.— See  Principles,  No.  330,  and 
the  word  Skepticfc. 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  sktmut;  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  omitted  it ; 
neither  Dr.  Kenrick  nor  Buchauan  take  any  notice 
of  the  sound  of  c,  and,  according  to  them,  it  might  be 
pronounced  t ;  bal  Barclay  writes  it  to  he  pronounced 

-    Mthrut. 

SCIRRHOUS,  skirVus,  a.  914.    Having  a 
'  gland  Indurated. 

SCIRRHOSITY,  skir-ros'se-te,  s.    An  in- 
duration of  the  glands. 
SCTSSIBLE,  sls'se-bl,  a.   Capable  of  being 
divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

SCISSILE,  BuVsfl,  a.  140.  Capable  of  being 
cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge.  * 

SCISSION,  sUh'un, s.    Tbe  act  of  catting. 
' — See  AhciuUm. 

SCISSORS,  sfrpurz,  *.  166.  A  small  pair 
of  shears,  or  blades  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and 
intercepting  the  thing  to  be  cut. 

SCISSURE,  sich'ure, *.    A  crack,  a  rent,  a 

"  fissure. 

8CLAVONIA,  sklt-vtaM, «.  A  province 
near  Turkey  in  Europe. 

SCLAVONIC,  skJl-vonlk,  a. ,  The  Sclavo- 
nian  language. 

8CLEROTICK,  skle-rollk,  a.     Hard,  an 
epithet  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 
'    To  SCO  AT.  akote,       ?  e.  a.    To   stop   a 

To  SCOTCH,  skfttsb,  J  wheel  by  putting 
a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  it  a  N.B.  Tbe 
former  of  these  words  is  the  most  in  use. 

To  SCOFF,  skoY,  v. ».  To  treat  with  inso- 
lent ridicule,  to  treat  with  contumelious  lan- 

SCOFF,  sk6f?  *.  170.  Contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, expression  of  scorn,  contumelious  lan- 

;OFFER,  skoTfur,  s.  96.    Insolent  ridi- 

culer,  sauey  scorner,  contumelious  reproacher. 

SCOFFItfGLY,  skflff  Ing-le^ad.  In  con- 
tempt, in  ridicule,  ™ 

To  SCOLD,  skold,  «.'«.— See  Mould.  To 
quarrel  clamorously  and  rudely*. 

SCOLD,  skold,*.  A  clamorous,  rude,  foul- 
mouthed  woman. 

SCOLLOP,  sk6llnp,  s.  166.  A  pectinated 
shell-fish. 

SCONCE,  skoase,  s.  A  fort,  a  bulwark ; 
the  bead:  a  pensile  candlestick,  generally 
with  >«  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light 

To  SCONCE,  skouse,  e.  «.     To  mulct  or 

SCOOP,  skiop,  s.  906.    A  kind  of  lane 
ladle,  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used  to* 
throw  out  liquor. 

To  SCOOP,  skiop,  e.  a.    To  lade  out  \  to 
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reason  referred  to  some  one }  twenty.— A  song; 

in  Score,  the  words  with  the  musical  note*  of 

a  song  annexed. 
To  SCORE,  skore,.  v.  e»    To  set  down,  as 

a  debt ;  to  impute,  to  charge  >  to  mark  by  a 

line.   • 
SCORIA,  sko'rt-a1,*.  99.  Dross,  excrement 
SCORIOU8,  sko're-us,    a.  914.     Drossy, 

recreraentitious. 
To  SCORN,  skorn,  v.  a.    To  despise,  to  re- 
vile, to  vilify. 
To  SCORN,  skorn,  e.  e.  To  scoff. 
SCORN,  skorn,  s.    Contempt,  scoff,  act  of 

contumely. 
SCORNER,  skcWur;  s.  96.    Contemner, 

despiser ;  scoffer,  ridtculer.  , 

SCORNFUL,  skorn'fui*.    Contemptuous, 

insolent j  acting  in  defiance. 

SCORNFULLY,  skorn'ful-e,  ad.  Contemp- 
tuously, insolently. 

SCORPION,  skoVpe-un,  s.  A  reptile  much 
resembling  a  small  lobater,with  a  very  vencan- 
ous  sting  ;  one  of  the  sigua  of  the  Zodiack  ; 
a  scourge  so  called  from  its- cruelty ;  a  sea- 
fish. 

SCOT,  skit,  s.  Shot,  payment— Scot  and 
lot,  parish  payments. 

To  SCOTCH,  skttsh,  v.  e.    To  cut  with 

shallow  incisions. 
SCOTCH,  «*6tsb, «.  Belonging  to  Scotland. 
SCOTCH  COLLOPS,     )*.    Veal  cut  into 
SCOTCH!)  COLLOPS,^      small  pieees, 
SCORCrTD  COLLOPS,)       and  fried. 

tTThe  inspector  may  choose  which  of  these,  he 
pleases.  The  first  is  moat  in  nser  and  seems  nearest 
the  truth. 

SCOTCH  HOPPERS,  skdteh/hop-pure,  *. 

A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  in  the 

gn>uim. 
SCOTOMY,  sk6tlt6-me,  s.    A  dimness  or 

swimming  in  the  head,  causing  dimness  of 

3Cf5uNi)REL,  skoun'dfft,  s.  99.  A  mean 
rascal,  a  low  petty  villain. 

To  SCOUR,  skMr,  e.  a.  919.  To  rub  hard 
with  any  thing  rough  in  oraer  to  clean  tbe 
surface;  to  purge  violently t  to  cleanse;  to 
remove  by  seouriag;  to  range  in  araet  in 
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catch  or  drive  away  something,  to  clear  away ; 
to  pass  swiftly  over. 

To  SCOUR,  skouT,  v.  a.  To  perform  the 
office  of  cleaning  domestick  utensils ;  to  clean j 
to  be  purged  or  lax  ;  to  rove,  to  range  ;  to  run 
here  and  there  ;  to  ran  with  great  eagerness 
and  swiftness,  to  scamper. 

SCOURER,  skouVur, «.  One  that  cleans  by 
rubbing  ;  a  purge ;  one  who  runs  swiftly. 

SCOURGE,  fikurje?  $.  S14.  A  whip,  a  lash, 
an  instrument  of  discipline ;  a  punishment,  a 
vindictive  affliction;  one  that  afflicts,  ha- 
rasses, or  destroys :  a  whip  for  a  top. 

To  SCOURGE,  skfirje,  v.  u.  To  lash  with  a 
whip,  to  whip ;  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to 
chasten ;  to  castigate. 

SCOURGER,  sk&r'jar,  $.  98.  One  that 
scourges,  a  punisher  or  chastiser. 

SCOUT,  sko&t,  ».  S12.  One  who  is  sent 
privily  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

To  SCOUT,  sko&t,  r,  n.  To  go  out  in  order 
to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy  pri- 
vately. 

To  SCOWL,  skoal,  r.  ii.  To  frown,  to  pout, 
to  look  angry,  sour,  and  sullen. 

SCOWL,  skoal,  «.  322.  Look  of  sullenness 
or  discontent,  elooru 

SCOWLINGLY,  skoal'fng-le,  ad.  With  a 
frowning  and  sullen  look. 

To  SCRABBLE,  skrab'bl,  r.  n.  405.  To 
paw  with  the  hands. 

SCRAG,  skriig,  s.  Any  tiling  thin  or  lean. 

SCRAGGED,  sknlg'geM,  a.  306.  Rough, 
uneven,  full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 

SCRAGGEDNESS,  skrag'g$d-n2s>)s.Lean- 

SCRAQGlNESg,  skrig^-nSs,  J  ness, 
uneveriness,  rouglmess,  ruggedness. 

SCRAGGY,  skraVge,  a.  383.  Lean,  thin  ; 
rough,  rugued. 

To  SCRAMBLE,  skrtm'bl,  r.  n.  To  catch 
at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tumultously  with 
the  hands,  to  catch  with  haste,  preventive  of 
another ;  to  climb  bv  the  help  of  the  hands. 

SCRAMBLE,  skram'bl,  8.  405.  Eager  con- 
test for  something ;  act  of  climbing  by  the 
help  of  the  hands. 

SCRAMBLER,  skram'bl-ur,  «.  98.  One 
that  scrambles ;  one  that  climbs  by  the  help 
of  tlie  hands. 

ToSCRANCH,  skransh,  v.  a.  To  grind 
somewhat  crackling  betweeu  the  teeth. 

SCRANNEL,  skr&n'nll,  a.  99.  Grating  by 
the*  sound. 

SCRAP,  skrip, «.  A~small  particle,  a  little 
piece,  a  fragment ;  crumb,  small  particles  of 
meat  left  at  the  table  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper. 

To  SCRAPE,  skrape,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  surface  by  the  fight  action  of  a  sharp  in* 
strumeitt ;  to  take  away  by  scraping,  to  erase  ; 
to  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh  noise  J" 
to  gather  by  great  efforts  or  penurious  or  tri- 
fling diligence.— To  Scrape  acquaintance,  a 
low  phrase,  to  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into 
one's  familiarity. 

To  SCRAPE,  skrape,  v.  a.  To  make  a 
harsh  noise ;  to  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

8CRAPE,  skrape, «.  Difficulty,  perplexity, 

-    distress ;  an  awkward  bow. 

SCRAPER,  skra'pur,  $.  96.  Instrument 
with  which  any  thing  is  scraped  ;  a  m^ser,  a 
man  intent  on  getting  money,  a  scrapepcnny  ; 
a  vile  fiddler. 
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f  To  SCRATCH,  skratsh,  v.  a*  To  tear,  ot 
mark  with  slight  incisions  ragged  and  uneven; 
to  tear  with  the  nails ;  to  wound  slightly ;  to 
hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed  or  Keen ; 
to  rub  with  the  nails  ;  to  write  or  draw  awk- 
wardly. 

SCRATCH,  skratsh,  s.  An  incision  ragged 
and  shallow j  laceration  with  the  nails  v  a 
slight  wound. 

SCRATCHER,  skrltsh'or,  s.  98.  He  that 
scratches. 

SCRATCHES,  ekratsh'fe,  ».  99.  Cracked 
ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse's  foot. 

SCRATCHINGLY,  skratsh'lng-le,  ad.  With 
the  action  of  scratching. 

SCRAW;  skraw,  *.  219.  Surface  or  scurf. 

To  SCRAWL,  skrawl,  v.  u.  219.  To  draw 
or  mark  irregularly  or  clumsily  ;  to  write  un- 
skilfully and  inelegantly. 

SCRAWL^  skrawl, «.  Unskilful  and  inele- 
gant writing. 

SCRAWLER,  skrawl'ur. «.  A  clumsy  and 
inelegant  writer. 

SCRAY,  skra,  *.  220.  A  bird  called  a 
sea-swallow. 

To  SCREAK,  skreke,  v.  a.  227.  To  make  a 
shrill  or  harsh  noise. 

To  SCREAM,  skreute,  v.  a.  227.  To  cry  oat 
shrilly,  as  in  terror  or  agony. 

SCREAM,  skreme,  «.  A  shrill  quick  loud 
cry  of  terror  or  pain. 

To  SCREECH,  skreetsh;  v.  a.  240.  To  Cry 
out  as  in  terror  or  anguish  j  to  cry  as  a  night 
owl. 

SCREECHOWL,  skreetsh'oftl,  *.  Aa  owl 
that  hoots  in  the  night,  and  whose  voice  is 
supposed  to  betoken  danger  or  death. 

SCREEN,  skreen,  «.  246.  Any  thing  that 
affords  shelter  or  concealment;  any  thing 
used  to  exclude  cold  or  light j  a  riddle  to  sift 
sand. 

To  SCREEN,  skr«en,  v.  a.  To  shelter,,  to 
conceal,  to  hide  j  to  sift,  to  riddle. 

SCREW,  skroo,  *.  265.  One  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  ;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  nail 
which  enters  by  turning. 

To  SCREW,  skroo,  v.  a.  To  turn  hy  a  screw ; 
to  fasten  with  a  screw ;  to  deform  hy  contor- 
tions ;  to  force,  to  bring  by  violence ;,  to 
squeeze,  to  press;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 

To  SCRIBBLE,  skrlb'bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  til 
with  artless  ,or  worthless  writing j  to  write 
without  use  or  elegance. 

To  SCRIBBLE,  skrlb'bl,  v.  a.  To  write 
without^S_re  or  beaut  v. 

SCRIBBLE,  skrlb'bl,  s.  Worthless  writing. 

SCRIBBLER,  skrfb'bl-fir,  s.  98.  A  petty 
author,  a  writer  without  worth. 

SCRIBE,  skrlbe,  *.  A  writer  ;*  a  pabtek 
notary. 

SCRIMER,  skrl'mfir,  t .  98.  A  gladiator. 
Not  in  use. 

SCRIP,  skrip,  9.  A  small  bag,  a  satchel';  a 
schedule,  a  smalt  writing. 

SCRIPPAGE,skr]p'pldje,s.90  Thatwbich 
is  contained  in  a  scrip. 

SCRIPTORY,  ekrVtur4,  a.  612.  Written, 
not  oral  I  v  delivered.— See  Dovtesftck. 

SCRIPTURAL,  skHp'tshn-rilh  «.  Con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  biblical. 

SCRIPTURE,  8krVt»ha*M.461.  Wrfamg; 
sacred  writing,  the  Bible. 
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SCRIVENER,  s^riv'nai.  *,  One  who  draws 
contracts;   one  whose  business  it  to  place 
money  at  interest. 
tT  This  word  t»  Irrecoverably  contracted  into  two 

syllable*.— See  C/</"  and  Nominative, 

SCROFULA,  skrof  u-hl,  «.  6t.  A  deprava- 
tion of  the  humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks 
out  in  sores  commonly  called  the  king's  evil. 

SCROFULOUS,  skr6f u-t&s,  a.  314*  Dis- 
eased with  the  scrofula* 

SCROLL,  skroie,  *.  41)6*  A  writing  rolled  up. 

SCROYLE,  skr&l,  s.  A  mean  fellow,  a 
rascal,  a  wretch. 

To  SCRUB,  skrub,  v.  a.  To  rub  hard  with 
something  coarse  and  rough. 

SCRUB,  skrub,  «.  A  mean,  follow  ;  any 
tfiing  mean  or  despicable. 

SCRUBBED,  skrnr/bfd,  666.  >  a.    Mean, 

SCRUBBY,  skrub'be,  J  vile, worth- 

less, dirty,  sorry* 

SCRUFF,  skruf,  a. 

tT  TM*  word,  Ijy  a  metathesis  asaal  ia  proauncia- 
tioii,  Dr.  Johnson  sappow*  to  be  tb«  same  with  Scarf. 

SCRUPLE,  skroo'pL  *-  539,406.  Doubt; 
perplexity,  general) v  about  minute  things; 
twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a  dram  ;  pro- 
verbially any  smart  quantity. 

TO  SCRUPLfe,  akrotfpl, r.  a.  To  doubt,  to 
hesitate. 

SCRUPLER,  skroop'pl-ojv*.  06.  A  doubter, 

i^oae  who  has  scruples. 

Scrupulosity,  skroo-po-ifls'e-te,     *. 

Doubt,  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness ;  fear 
of  acting  in  any  manner,  tenderneas  of  con- 
science. 

SCRUPULOUS,  skrM'ptt-lus,e.il4.  Nicely 
doubtful,  hard  to  satisfy  in  detcrminationa  of 
conscience;  given  to  objections,  capttoes; 
cautiuas. 

SCRUPULOUSLY,  ekroo'pu-lfis-Ic,  ad. 
Carefully,  nioely,  anxiously. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS,  skroo'pn4os-nes,  ** 
The  state  of  being  serupulouf » 

SCRUTABLE,  skroo^tl-bl,  a.  466.  Dis- 
coverable by  inquiry*  „ 

SC  ROTATION,  skroo-ta'shfo,  s.  Search, 
examination,  inquiry. 

STRUTATOR,  skroo-ta'tor,  *.  166.  In- 
quirer, searcher,  examiner. . 

SCRUTINOUS,  skroi'tin-us,  a.  Captious, 
full  of  inquiries. 

SCRUTINY,  skrofce-ne,  a.  609*  Inquiry, 
search,  examination. 

To  SCRUTINIZE,  staroo'tln-lac,  v.  a.  To 
semen,  to  examine. 

SCRUTOIRE,  skroo-tore',  *.  A  case  of 
drawers  for  writing. 

To  SCUD,  skod,  v.  a.    To  fly,  to  ma  away 

rith  precipitation 


bead ;  a  small  boat ;  a  cockboat ;  one  who 
rows  a  cockboat ;  a  shoal  of  fish. 
SCULLCAP,  skul'kip,  «.  A  headpiece. 
SCULLER,  skullur,  *.  06.    A  cockboat,  a 
boat  iu  which  there  is  but  one  rower ;  one  that 
rows  a  cockboat. 
SCULLERY,  skuHur4,  «.  The  place  where 
common  utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are 
cleaned  and  kept. 
SCULLION,  sknl'yin,  a.  US.    The  lowest 
domestick  servant,  that  washes  the  kettles 
and  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 
SCULPTILE,  sknlp'tfl, a.  Made  by  carving. 
SCULPTOR,  skolp'tur,  ».  166.    A  carver; 

one  who  cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 
SCULPTURE,  skulp'tshure,  *  461.    The 
art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  stone  into 
images ;  carved  work  ;  the  act  of  engraving. 
To  SCULPTURE,  akuip'tsbore,  t.«\To  cat, 

to  engrave. 
SCUM,  skim, «.  That  whiob  rises  to  the  top 
of  any  liquor ;  the  dross,  the  refuse,  the  re- 
crement 
To  SCUM,  sknm,  v.  a.  To  clear  off  the  scum. 
SCUMMER,  skum'mur, a.  06.  A  vessel  with 

which  liquor  is  scummed. 
SCUPPER  Holes,  skup'pur,  i.  06.    In  a 
ship,  small  holes  on  the  deck,  through  which 
Water  is  carried  into  the  sea.     . 
SCURF,  skurf,  a.    A  kind  of  dry  miliary 
scab ;  soil  or  stain  adherent ;  any  thing  stick- 
ing on  the  surface* 
SCURFINESS,  skurf e-nes,  s.  The  state  of 

being  acuity. 
SCURRIL,  skuVrft,  a.    Low,  mean,  grossly 

opprobrious. 
SCURRILITY.  sk&r.rM-te,  a.    Orossness 

rd  reproach  ;  low  abuse. 
SCURRILOUS,  skurt-il-Oe,  o.  614.  Grossly 
opprobrious,  using  such  language  aa  only  the 
license  of  a  buffoon  can  warrant. 
SCURRILOUSLY,  skur'ril^s-le,  ad.  With 

gross  reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 
SCtfsCT&Y,  skuV ve-U,  ad.  Vilely,  basely, 

coarsely. 
SCURVY,  akur've.  «.    A  distemper  of  the 

8'  ihabitants  of  cold  countries,   and   aiooiig 
lose  who  inhabit  marshy,  fat,  low,  moist  soils. 

SCURVY,  skfirVi,  a.  Scabbed,  diseased 
with  the  scurvy;  vile,  worthless,  cnnletoptible. 

SCtEVYGRASSl,  skur 've-grfs,  #.  Hie 
spoonwort 

SCUT,  skut,  *.  The  tail  of  those  animals 
whose  tails  are  very  short 

SCUTAGE,  sku'tldje,  a.  &0.  Shield  money. 
A  tax  formerly. granted  tb  the  king  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Holy  Land. — Ash. 

SCUTCHEON,  stftsh'm,  a.  259.  The 
shield  represented  in  heraldry. 


To  SCUDDLE,  skud'dl,  v.n.    To  run  with    8CUT1FQRM,  skn'te-ffina,  a.   Shaped  like 
a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  precipitation.  a  shield. 


precipitation 

SCUFFLE,  skuffl,  a.  406.  A  confused 
quarrel,  a  tumultuous  broil. 

To  SCUFFLE,  skuffl,  e. «.  To  fight  con- 
fusedly and  tumultously. 

To  SCULK,  skulk,  v.  n.  To  lark  in  hiding- 
places,  to  lie  close. 

SCULKER,  skulk'or,  $.  06.  A  larker,  one 
that  hides  himself  for  shame  or  mischief. 

SCULL,  sfcuJ,  «•  The  bone  which  incases 
and  defends  the  brain,  the  arched  bone  of  the 
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SCUTTLE,  skut'tl,  s.  405.  A  wide  shallow 
basket ;  a  small  grate ;  a  quick  pace,  a  short 
run,  apace  of  affected  precipitation. 

To  SCUTtLE^  skoal,  v.  a.  To  run  with  af- 
fected precipitation. 

To  'SDEJGN,  sdahe,  t>.  a.  To  disdain.  This 
contraction  is  obsolete. 

SEA,  se,  s.  The  ocean,  the  water  opposed 
to  the  land ;  a  collection  of  water,  a  lake ; 
proverbially  for  any  large  quantity ;  any  thing 


SEA.   .  SEA 

«r  559.Fite7»,flr77,<SU8J,rtt81— miM,m&M~ pine  1«5,  pin  10T— nAlW,  m&Tel«4, 

rough  and  tempestuous. — Half  Seas  over*  half 

drunk. 
8EABEAT,  set>ete,  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves 

of  the  sea. 
SEA  BOAT,  se^bote,  *.    Vessel  capable  to 

bear  the  sea. 
SEABORN,  se'born,  a.    Qorn  to  the  sea, 
*  produced  by  the  tea. 

SEABO  Y;  8eH>&,  *.  Boy  employed  on  ship- 
.    board. 

SEABREACH,  se'bretsh,  «.    Irruption  of 
.    the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks. 
SEABREEZE,  se'breze,  a.    Wind  blowing 

from  the  sea. 
SEABU1LT,  se'bfet,  a.  Built  for  the  sea. 
SEAHOLLY,  se-h6ne,  s.  A  plant. 
SEAC ALF,  se-kiP,  «.  The  seal. 
SEACAP,  se'kap,  «.    Cap  made  to  be  worn 

on  shipboard. 
SEACHART,  se-karf ,  ».    Map  on  which 

only  the  coasts  are  delineated. — See  CI  tart. 
SEA  CO  AL,  se'kole,  *.    Coal  so  called,  be- 
cause brought  to  London  by  sea. 
SEACOASt,  se-koste',  «.    Shore,  edge  of 

the  sea. 
SEACOMPASS,  se-kfim'pas,  «.    The  card 

and  needle  of  mariners. 
8EACOW,  se-koo',  *.  The  manatee,  a  very 

bulky  animal  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 
SEADOO,  se-d6g', «.  Perhaps  the  shark. 
SEAFARER,  se'A-r&r,  s.    A  traveller  by 

sea,  a  mariner. 
SEAFARING,  sell-ring,  a.  410.  Travelling 

by  sea. 
SEAFENNEL,  se-ieVnl), «.  90.    The  same 

with  Samphire,  which  see. 
SEAFIGHT,  se-flte',  $.    BatUe  of  ships, 

battle  on  thenea. 
SEAFOWL,  se-fjftl',  s.  A  bird  that  lives  at 
.    sea. 
SEAGIRT,  Be/girt,  a.    Guided  or  encircled 

by  the  sea. 
SEAGREEN,  se'green,  a.    Resembling  the 
.  colour  of  the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 

SEAGULL,  se-gul',  «.  A  sea-ttrd. 
.  SEA  HEDGEHOG,  se-h4<Ue/h6g,  *.  A  kind 

of  sea  shellfish. 
SEAHOG,  se-hdg',  «.  The  porpns. 
SEAHORSE,  se-horse',  *.    The  seahorse  is 
a  fish  of  a  very  singular  form — it  is  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  the  broadest  part ;  the 
morse.— By  the  Seahorse  Dryden  means  the 
hippopotamus. 
SEAMAID,  sc'made, «.  Mermaid. 
SEAMAN,  se'min,  $.  88.    A  sailor,  a  navi- 
gator, a  mariner ;  merman,  the  male  of  the 
.  mermaid.  . 

'  SEAMARK^  se'mlrk,  *.  Point  or  conspicu- 
ous place  distinguished  at  sea. 
'  SEAMEW,'  se-mu', «.  A  fowl  that  frequents 
the  sea. 
SEA  MONSTER,  se-moWtur,  s.    A  strange 
animal  of  the  sea. 
.  BE  A  NYMPH,  se-nlmf,  s.  A  goddess  of  the 

sea. 
*  SEAONI0N,s4-un'yon,*.  An  herb. 
SEAOOSE,  se-ooze',  s.  The  mud  in  the  sea 

or  shore. 
SEAPIECE,  se'peeae,  s.    A  picture  repre- 
senting any  thiofc  st  tea, 
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SEAPOOL,  ee^ool,  $.  A  lake  of  salt 
SEAPORT,  se'port, «.  A  harbour. 
SEARISQUE,  se'risk,  s.  Hazard  at  sea. 
SEAROCKET,  se'r6k-kh,  «.  A  plant 

SEA  ROOM,  se'room,  s.  Open  sea,  spacious 
main. 

SEAROVER,  se'ro-vor,  «.  A  pirate. 

SEASHARK,  se-shirk',  s.  A  ravenous  sea- 
fish. 

SEASHELL,  se-shel',  s.  Shells  found  om 
the  shore. 

SEASHORE,  se-shore',  s.  The  coast  of  the 
sea. 

SEASICK,  se'slk,  a.  Sick,  as  new  voyagers 
on  the  sea. 

SEASIDE,  se-slde',  s.  The  edge  of  the  sea. 

SEASERPENT,  se/seV-pekt,  a.  Serpent 
generated  in  the  water. 

SEASERVICE,  se/sir-vls,  s.  Naval  war. 

SEASURGEON,  se'sur-jun, «.  A  chirurgeoa 
employed  on  shut  board. 

SEATERM,  se'tinn,  $.  Word  of  art  used 
by  the  seamen. 

SEA  WATER,  se'wa-ttr,  *.  The  salt  water 
of  the  sea. 

SEAL,  sele,  *.  227.  The  sea-calf. 

SEAL,  sele,  «.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a 
particular  impression,  which  is  fited  upon  the 
wax  that  closes  letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testi- 
mony ;  the  impression  made  in  wax  j  any  act 

•  of  confirmation. 

To  SEAL,  sele,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  seal ; 
to  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  to  confirm,  to 
ratify,  to  settle ;  to  shut,  to  close j  to  mark 
with  a  stamp. 

To  SEAL,  sele,  v.  ».  To  fix  a  seal. 

SEALER,  selir,  *.  06.  One  that  seals. 
SEAUNGWAX,   seling-w*ks,  a.     Hard 

wax  used  to  seal  letters. 
SEAM,  seme,  *.  227.    The  edge  of  cloth 

where  the  threads  are  doubled,  the  suture 
.  where  the  two  edges  are  sewed  together ;  the 

juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship ;  a  cicatrix,  a 

scar :  grease,  hog's  lard     In  this  last  sense 
'  not  used. 
To  SEAM,  seme,  e.  a.    To  join  together  by 

suture  or  otherwise ;  to  mark,  to  scar  with  a 

long  cicatrix. 
SEAMLESS,  semells,  a.  Having  no  seam. 
SEAMSTRESS,  seWstres,  *.  2*4,  515.    A 

woman  whose  trade  is  to  sew. 
SEAMY,  se'me,  a.  Having  a  seam,  showing 

the  seam. 
SEAR,  sire,  «.  227.    Dry,  not  any  longer 

green. 
To  SEAR,  sere,  v.  a.  To  burn,  to  canterisa. 
SEARCE,  sine,  «.  234.    A  fine  sieve  or 

bolter. 
To- SEARCE,  s&rse,  o.  a.  To  sift  finely. 
SEARCLOTH,  sere'klfca,  s.    A  plaster,  a 

large  plaster. 
To  SEARCH,  sertsh, «.  a.  234.  To  examine, 

to  try,  to  explore,  to  look  through  ;  to  inquire. 

to  seek  ;  to  probe  as  a  chirurgeon ;  to  search 

out,  to  find  by  seeking. 
To  SEARCH,  sSrtih;  r.n.To  make  a  search; 

to  make  tuqutry  ;  to  seek,  to  try  to  find. 
SEARCH,  slrtsh,  «.    Inquiry  by  looking 

into  every  suspected  place;  inquiry*  exami- 
nation, act  of  seeking ;  Quest,  pursuit. 

SEARCHER,  sirtsb/ur,  #.    Examiner,  is> 
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quirer,  trier ;  officer  in  London  appointed  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
the  cause  of  death. 

SEASON,  seVn,  «.  227,  443.  One  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, Winter  j  a  time  as  distinguished  from 
others  :  a  fit  time,  an  opportune  concurrence ; 
a  time  not  very  long ;  that  which  gives  a  high 
relish. 

To  SEASON,  seVn,  r.  a.  170.  To  mix  with 


food 
give 


any  thing  that  gives  a  high  relish ;  to 
a  relish  to ;  to  qualify  by  admixture  of 
another  ingredient;  to  imbue,  to  tinge   or 
taint ;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit,  to 
mature. 
To  SEASON,  se's'n,  v.  *.  To  be  mature,  to 
-  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 
SEASONABLE,  seVn-4-bl,  a.  405.  Oppor- 
tune, happening  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 
8EASONABLENESS,    se'tfn-i-bl-nis,   t. 
Opportuneness  of  time)  propriety  with  regard 
to  time.  .  _ 

SEASONABLY,  se'z'n-i-ble,  ad\  Properly 

with  respect  to  time. 
SEASONER,  seVn-fir,  *.  98.    He.  who  sea- 
sons or  gives  a  relish  to  any  thing. 
SEASONING,    seVn-tog,   *.   410.     That 
which  is  added  to  anv  think  to  give  it  a  relish. 
SEAT,  sete.  *.  227.  X  chair,  bench,  or  any 
thing  on  which  one  may  sit ;  a  chair  of  state ; 
tribunal ;  mansion,  abode ;  situation,  site. 
To  SEAT,  sete, «.  a.   To  place  on  seats ;  to 
cause  to  sit  down  ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  au- 
thority, or  place  of  distinction  ;  to  fix  in  any 
particular  place  or  situation,  to  settle ;  to  fix, 
to  place  firm.        _  ' 
SEAWARD,  se'wlrd,  ad.  88.   Towards  the 

sea* 
SECANT,  selcant, «.  In  geometry,  the  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting 
and  meeting  with  another  line,  called  the  tan- 
gent, without  it. 
To  SECEDE,  se-seed',  t>.  a.    To  withdraw 

from  fellowship  in  any  affair. 
SECEDER,  se-seed'ur,*.  98.    One  who  dis- 
covers his  disapprobation  of  any  proceedings 
b£  withdrawing  himself. 
To  SECERN,  Be-slra',  v.  a.    To  separate 
finer  from  grosser  matter,  to  make  the  separa- 
tion of  substances  in  the  body. 
SECESSION,  se-sesh'on,  #.  The  act  of  de- 
parting ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 
or  actions. 
To  SECLUDE,  sc-klude',  r.  a.    To  confine 

from,  to  shut  up  apart,  to  exclude. 
SECOND,  seVkund,  a.  166.    The  next  in 
order  to  the  first  -.  the  ordinal  of  two ;  next  iu 
value  or  dignity,  inferior. 

SECOND-HAND,  s4k*und-htnd,  a.  526. 
Possession  received  from  the  first  possessor. 

SECOND,  seVkund,  «.  One  who  accom- 
panies another  in  a  duel,  to  direct  or  defend 
nira ;  one  who  supports  or  maintaius ;  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

.  To  SECOND,  seVkund,  v.  a.  To  support, 
to  forward,  to  assist,  to  come  in  after  the  act 
as  a  mahttamer ;  to  follow  in  the  next  place. 

SECOND-SIGHT,  sik-kun6>slte',  «.  The 
power  of  seeing  things  future,  or  things  dis- 
tant :  supposed  inherent  its  some  of  the  Scot- 
tish islanders. 
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SECONDARILY,  slk'klra-di-re-le,  «f.  In 
the  secoud  degree,  in  the  second  order. 

SECONDARINESS,  BeVkun-d*-re-nis,  ». 
The  state  of  being  secondary. 

SECONDARY,  seVkun-di-re,  a.  Not  pri- 
mary, not  of  the  first  rate :  acting  by  trans- 
mission or  deputation. 

SECONDARY,  seVkfin-da-re,  t .  A  dele- 
gate, a  deputy. 

SECONDLY,  seVkund-le,  ad.  In  the  se- 
cond place. 

SECONDRATE,  sek-kund-rate',  $.  The: 
second  order  in  dignity  or  value ;  it  is  some* 
times  used  adjectively. 

SECRECY,  se/kre-se,  a.    Privacy,  state  of 

'  being  hidden  ;  solitude,  retirement ;  forbear- 
ance of  discovery  ;  fidelity  to  a  secret,  taci- 
turnity inviolate,  close  silence. 

SECRET,  seTtrlt,  a,  09.  Kept  hidden,  not 
revealed  j  retired,'  private,  unseen  ;  faithful  to 
a  secret  intrusted  ;  privy,  obscene. 

SECRET,  se'krlt,  a.  Something  studiously 
hidden  ;  a  thing  unknown,  somethitig  not  jet 
discovered  ;  privacy,  secrecv. 

SECRETARISHIP,  seVkre-tf-re-shlp,  t. 
The  office  of  a  secretary. 

SECRETARY.  seVkr*-ti-re,  ».  One  in- 
trusted with  tlie  management  of  business,  one 
who  writes  for  another. 

To  SECRETE,  se-crete',  v.  a.  To  put  aside, 
to  hide;  in  the  animal  economy,  to  secern,  to 
separate. 

SECRETION,  se-kre'shun,  s.  The  part  of 
the  animal  economy  that  consists  in  separating 
the  various  fluids  of  the  body ;  the  fluid  se- 
creted. 

SECRETITIOTJS,  s£k-re-tish'as,  a.  5S0. 
Parted  by  animal  secretion. 

8ECRETIST,  se'kre-tlst,  «.  A  dealer  in 
secrets. 

SECRETLY,  seTerit-le,  ad.  ,  Privately,  pri- 
vily, not  openly,  not  publickly. 

SECRETNESS,  se'kr?t-n£s,  $.  State  of 
being  hidden  ;  quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 

SECRETORY,  se-kre't&r-e,  a.  512.  Per- 
forming the  office  of  secretion. 

SECT,  sikt,  #.  A  body  of  men  following 
some  particular  master,  or  united  in  some 
tenets. 

SECTARISM,  seVtt-rlzm,  «.  Disposition 
to  petty  sects  in  opposition  to  things  esta- 
blished. 

SECTARY,  sSk'ti-re,  «.  One  who  divides 
from  publics  establishment,  and  joins  with 
those  distinguished  by  some  particular  whim ; 
a  follower,  a  pupil. 

SECTATOR,  sik-ta'tur,  s.  521.  A  follower, 
an  imitator,  a  disciple. 

SECTION,  seVshan,  $.  The  act  of  cutting 
or  dividing  j  a  part  divided  from  the  rest  J*  a 
small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing  or  book. 

SECTOR,  sek'tur,  #.  166.  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  laying  down  or  measuring 
angles. 

SECULAR,  slk'kft-lur,  a.  88.  Not  spiritual, 
relating  to  affairs  of  the  present  world ;  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  not  bound  by  monastkk 
rules ;  happening  or  coming  once  in  a  century. 

SECULARITY,  sik-ku-liVe-te,  s.  World- 
liness,  attcution  to  the  things  of  the  present 
life. 
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To  SECULARIZE,  stou>la-rlae,  e.  a.  To 
»'<*rmTt  from  spiritual  appropriations  to  com* 
aoii  use ;  to  make  worldly. 

SECULARLY*,  sek'ko-lftr-i4,  <*f.  In  A 
world! j  manner..  4 

8ECULARNESS,8ik'kn-luMies,«.  World- 

linessi  ,       .         •   . 

8ECUNDINE,  seVkun-dine,  a.  149.  The 
membrane  in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped, 
the  after-birth. 

SECURE,  se-ktW,  ft.  Free  frett  foa*,  easy* 

•  assured  ;  careless,  wanting  caution  ;  free  from 
danger,  safe. 

To  SECURE,  se-k&re',  v.  «.  To  make  cer«. 
uiu,  to  put  out  of  hazard,  to  ascertain  ;  to 
protect,  to  make  safe  ;  to  insure ;  to  make  fat. 

SECURELY,  ae-kare'le,  ad.  Without  fear, 
without  danger,  tafeJv.   • 

SECUREMENT,  se-knre'ment,  f .  The  cause 
of  safety,  protection,  defence. 

SfeCUltlTY,  •e-kn're-te,  4.  Carelessness, 
freedom  from  fear ;  confidence,  want  of  vigi- 
lance ;  protection,  defence;  any  thing  given 
as  a  pledge  or  caution ;  insurance ;  safety, 
certainty. 

SEDAN,  si-din',  s.  A  kind  of  portable 
coach,  a  chair. 

SEDATE,  se-date',  a.  Cain,  uiirufled, 
serene.  .     . '     , 

SEDATELY,  ae-daiele,  cd.  Calmly,  with- 
out disturbance. 

8ED  ATENES8,  ee-dMe'kies,  ».    Calmness, 

tranquillity.  , 

SEDENTARINESS,    s&i'deft-ta^Bes,  *. 

The  state  of  being  sedentary,  inactivity. 
SEDENTARY,  s&'din-ti-re,  a.  Passed  in 

sitting  still,  wanting  motion  or  action ;  torpid, 

inactive; 

£7  We  sometimes  tear  this  word  with  the  accent  on 
the  tteond  sjlUtle ;  »ot  I  and  this  prp««nelat|on  oaly 
In  Buchanan.  Dr.  Jobnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keunck,  Mr.  Ferry, 
Bailey,  Barclay,  Ftonlng,  Entick,  and  Smith,  plaee 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

SEDGE,   sldje,  a.    A  growth  of  narrow 

flags,  a  narrow  flag. 
8EDGY,  sid'je,  o.  Overgrown  with  narrow 

flags. 
SEDIMENT,  sid'e-mlnt,  «.    That  which 

subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom. 
SEDITION,  se-dfeh'&n,  *.    A  tumult,  an 

insurrection,  a  popular  commotion. 

SEDITIOUS,  se-dlsh'us,  a.  Factious  with 
tumult,  turbulent. 

SEDITIOUS  LY,  se-dlshfis-le,  ad.  Turaultu  - 
qusIv>  witlt  factious  turbulence. 

SEDIllOUSNESS,  se^feh'6a-ii&,  $.  Tur- 
bulence, disposition  to  sedition. 

To  SEDUCE,  se-duse',  r.  a.  To  draw  aside 
from  the  rieht,  to  tempt,  to  corrupt,  to  de- 
prave, to  mislead,  to  deceive. 

8EDUCEMENT,  se-dase'ment,  «.  Practice 
of  seduction,  art  or  means  used  in  order  to 
seduce. 

SEmJCER,  ee-do/aiVr, ».  98.  One  who  draws 
aside  from  the  right,  a  tempter,  a  corrupter. 

SEDUClBEE,se-da'se-bl,a.  405.  Corrupti- 
ble, capable  of  being  drawn  aside. 

SEDUCTION,  se-duj'shan,  s.  The  act  of 
seducing,  the  act  of  drawing  ffside. 

SEDULITY,  se-d&'le-te,  a.  Diligent  assi- 
duity, laborionsuess,  industry,  application. 
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8EDULOU3,  aed'u-laa,  or  sld'ju-lo"  >«•  291, 
294,376.  Assiduous,  industrious,  laborious, 
diligent,  painful,  . 

SEDULOUSLY,  sfid'da-lns-lt,  *f.  Assidu- 
ously, industriously,  laboriously,  diligently, 

SEDULOUSNESS,  s^d'da-luft-»4s,«.  Assi- 
duity4  assiduousness,  industry,  diligence. 

SEE,  see,  «.  946.  The  seat  of  episcopal 
power,  the  diooess  of  a  bishop. 

To  SEE,  Bee,  t .  «  To  perceive  by  the  eve ; 
to  observe,  to  And  ;  to  discover ;  to  descry ; 
to  convetao  with. 
I  To  SEE,  see,.  t>.  n.  To  have  the  power  of 
sight,  to  have  by  the  eye  perception  of  things! 
distant;  to  discern  without  deception ;  to  in- 
quire, to  dietUiftniithi.to  ba  attentive;  to 
scheme,  to  contrive. 

SEE,  ale,  tnsstf.    Lotlook! 

SEED,  seed,  a.  840,  The  organised  partitle 

produced  by  plants  and  animals,  from  which 

new  plants  and  annuals  are  generated  ;  first 

principle,  original ;  principle  of  production  ; 

.     progeny,  offspring ;  race,  generation. 

To  SEED,  seed,  v.  *.    To  grow  to  perfect 
"  maturity,  so  as  to  shed  the  seed. 

SEEDCAKE,  seed-kike',  #.  A  sweet  cake 
interspersed  with  warm  aromatick  seeds. 

SEEDLIP,  seedyiln,    ) «.  A  vessel  in  which 

SEED  LOP,  seedlJp,  S  the  sower  carries 
his  seed. 

SEEDPEARL,  seeder?,  *.  Small  grains 
of  pearl. 

SEEDPLOT,  seed'ptet,  i.  The  ground  on 
which  plants  are  sowed,  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted.' 

SEEDTIME,  seedtime,  a.    The  season  of 

sowing. 
SEEDLING,  seedling,  s.  410.  Ayonngplant 

just  risen  from  the  seed. 
SEEDSMAN,  seedsman,  a.  88.  The  sower, 

he  that  scatters  the  seed. 
SEEDY,see4#e,a.l82.  Abounding  with  seed. 

SEEING,  seeing,  a.  419,   Sight,  vision 


SEEING,  seeing,  (ad.    Since, 

SEEING  THAT,  see'tng-THat,  J     it  being 


so  that. 


pursue  by  secret  machinations. 

To  SEEK,  sfcek,  t\  n.  246.  To  make  search, 
to  make  inquiry,  to  endeavour ;  to  wake  pur- 
suit ;  to  apply  to,  to  use  solicitation ;  to  en-f 
deavour  after, 

SEEKER,  seek'or,  s.  08.  One  thai  seeks, 
an  inquirer. 

To  SEEL,  seel,  e.  a.  846\  To  close  the  eyesi. 
A  terra  of  falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wiW  or 
nagged  hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled. 

To  SEEM,  seem,  e.  n.  246.  To  apneas,  to 
make  a  show ;  to  hnve  semblance ;  to  ha«e 
the  appearance  of  truth.— It  Seems,  these  ia 
an  appearance,  though  mi  reality,  it  is  aotj— 
times  a  slight  affirmation,  it  appears  to  be* 

SEEMER,  seem'ur,  a.  96.    One  that  < 
an  appearance. 

SEEMING,  seeming,  a.  410.  Appearance, 
show,  resemblance ;  lair  appearance ;  — "— * 

SEEMINGLY,  seemlng-le,  <o\ 
ance,  in  show,  in  semblance. 
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8EEMINGNESS,  seenVing-nJs,  $.  Plausi- 
bility, fair  appearance. 

8EEMLINESS,  seemle-nls,  a.  Decency, 
handsomeness,  comeliness!  grace,  beauty. 

SEEMLY,  seemle,  a.  182.  Decent,  becom- 
ing, proper,  fit. 

8EEMLY,  seemle,  ad.  In  a  decent  manner 
in  a  pro|>er  manner. 

BEEN,  sWn,  a.  246.  Skilled,  versed. 

SEER,  seer,  «.  One  who  Btea ;  a  prophet, 
one  who  foresees  fu»  are  events. 

SEERWOOD,  seeVwttd,  #.  Dry  wood.  ~ 
See  Searwcod. 

SEESAW,  se's&w,  s.  A  reciprocating  motion. 

To  SEESAW,  ae'saw,  t>.  a.  To  move  with  a 
reciprocating  motion. 

To  SEETH,  seera,  v.  a.  246.  To  boil,  to 
decoct  in  hot  liquor. 

To  SEETH,  seeTH,  v.  n.  467.  To  be  in  a 
state  of  ebullition,  to  be  hot. 

SEETHER,  siera'ur,  $.  98.  A  boiler,  a  pot. 

SEGMENT,  seVment, «.  A  figure  contained 
between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle,  or 
so  much  of.  the  circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that 
chord. 

To  SEGREGATE,  seVgre-gate,  v.  a.  To  set 
apart,  to  separate  from  others. 

SEGREGATION,  sig-gre-ga'shSii,  a.  Se- 
paration from  others. 

SEIGNEURIAL,  ae-nu're-al,  o.  250.  In- 
vested  with  large  powers,  independent. 

SEIGNIOR,  sene'y&r, «.  166.  A  lord.  The 
title  of  honour  given  by  Italians. 

SEIGNIORY,  sWy&r-re,  $.  113,  A  lord- 
ship,  a  territory. 

SEIGNORAGE,  sene'yfir-Idje,  «.  90.  Au- 
thority, acknowledgment  of  power. 

To  6EIGNORIZE,  sene'y&r-lze,  v.  a.  To 
lord  over. 

SEINE,  sine, «.  A  net  used  in  fishing. 

To  SEIZE,  seze,  e.  a.  250.  To  take  posses- 
sion of,  to  grasp,  to  Jay  hold  on,  to  fasten  on ; 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

To  SEIZE,  seze,  v.  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or 
the  power  on  any  thing. 

SEIZIN,  se'zta,  $.  The  act  of  taking  pos- 
session ;  the  things  possessed. 

SEIZURE,  se'zhare,  «.  450.     The  act  of 

seizing ;  the  thing  seized  ;  the  act  of  taking 

forcible  possession ;  gripe,  possession  ;  catch. 
8ELDOM,seVdam,a<2.166.  Rarely,  not  often. 
SELDOMNESS,  s&'dum-nls,  «.    Uncom- 

monness,  rareness 
To  SELECT,  se-likt',  v.  a.    To  choose  in 

preference  to  others  rejected. 
SELECT,  se-llkt',a.  Nicely  chosen,  choice, 

culled  out  on  account  of  superior  excellence. 
SELECTION,  se-leVshun,  *.    The  act  of 

colling  or  choosing,  choice. 
SELECTNESS,  se4ekt'n2e,  a.  The  state  of 

being  select. 
SELECTOR,  se-leVtur,  ».  166.    He  who 

ieJect»-  *    .     - 

SELENOGRAPHY,    sel-U-n6g'graf-e,    «. 

518.  A  description  of  the  moon. 
SELF,  s&f,  pron. ;  pfttr.  Selves.  Its  pri- 
mary signification  scents  to  he  that  of  an  ad- 
jective :  very,  particular,  this  above  others  ; 
it  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
to  the  neutral  pronoun  It,  and  is  always  added 
when  they  are  used  reciprocally,  as,  I  did  not 
hurt  Him,  he  hurt  Himself.    1  he  people  hiss 
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Me,  but  I  clap  Myself)  compounded  with 
Him,  a  pronoun  substantive.— -Self  is  in  ap- 
pearance an  adjective ;  joined  to  My,  Thy, 
Our,  Your,  pronoun  adjectives,  it  seems  a- 
substantive  j  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 

SELFISH,    sllfish,  a.    Attentive  only  to 
one's  own  interest,  void  of  regard  for  others. 

SELFISHNESS,  sllf  ish-nis,  a.  Attention 
to  his  own  interest,  without  any  regard  to' 
others ;  self-love. 

SELFISHLY,  sllfish-le,  ad.  With  regard 
only  to  his  own  interest,  without  love  of  others. 

SELF-SAME,   silfsame,  a.    Numerically 

the  same. 
To  SELL,  sSll,  v.  a.  To  give  for  a  price. 
To  SELL,  sill,  ».  n.    To  have  commerce  or 

traffick  with  one. 
SELLANDER,  seHan-dor,  «.  98.    A  dry. 

scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastern. 
SELLER,  sellar,  a.  98.    The  person  that. 

sells,  vender. 
SELVAGE,  s2lVidjets.90.  The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
SELVES,  silvz.  The  plural  of  Self. 
SEMBLABLE,  seWbll-bl,  a.  405.    Like, 

resembling. 
SEMBLABLY,  seWbla-ble,  ad.    With  re- 
semblance. 
SEMBLANCE,  seWblinse,  a.     Likeness, 

similitude  ;  apj>earancc,  show,  figure. 

SEMBLANT,  sem'blant,  a.  like,  resem- 
bling, having  the  appearance  of  any  thing. 
Little  used. 

SEMBLATIVE,  sim'bht-tiv,  a.  512.  Re- 
sembling. 

To  SEMBLE,  sem'bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  repre- 
sent, to  make  a  likeness. 

SEMI,  seWme,  s.  182.  A  word  which,  used 
in  composition,  signiBes  half. 

SEMI  ANNULAR,  slm-me-aVnu-lar,  a. 
Half  round. 

SEMIBRIEF,  seVme-breT,  a.  A  note  in 
musick  relating  to  time. 

SEMICIRCLE,  sim'me-ser-kl,  «.  A  half 
round,  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the  dia- 
meter. 

SEMICIRCLED,  BeWme-seVkl'd,         7 

SEMICIRCULAR,  s£ra-me-seYkfi-lar,  J  a' 
88,  359.     Half  round. 

SEMICOLON,  s&n-me-ko'ldn,  t.  Half  a 
colon,  a  point  made  thus  [:]  to  note  a  greater 
pause  than  that  of  a  comma. 

SEMIDIAMETER,slm  me  dUm'e-tur,i  .98. 
Half  the  line,  which,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

SEMIFLUID,  sim-me-flu'ld,  a.  Imperfectly 

SEMILUNAR,  sim-me-lu'iuir,  88.    $      - 

SEMILUNARY,  sem-me-lu'nare,    5  "" 
Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon. 

SEMIMETAL,  sim'me-met-tl,  a.  Half 
metal,  imperfect  metal. 

SEMINALITY,  slm-e-nll'e-te,  s.  The  na- 
ture of  seed  ;  the  power  ot  being  produced.. 

SEMINAL,  slm*-nil,  a.  88.  Belonging  to 
seed  ;  contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical. 

SEMINARY,  aeWe-na-re,  *.  512.  Tha 
ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ,  the  place  or  original  stock 
whence  any  thing  is- brought;  seminal  state; 
original,  first  principles ;  needing  place,  place 
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.  of  education  from  whence  scholars  are  trans- 
planted into  life. 
SEMINATION,  JB^n.^ni'ghin,  a.  The  act 

of  sowing.  ,      /  ,  ,     - 

SEMINrFICAL,8?m-e-ijlre-kil,\a.    Pro- 
SEMINIFICK,  s&n-e-ulflk, 509.  J  ductive 

of  seed.  -»,,,.      * 

SEMINIFICATION,   slro-e-nlf-e-ka'shan, 

The  propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts. 
6EMIOPACOUS,  s&n-me-o-pa'kua,  a.  Half 

darlc-  *        .... 

SEMIORDINATE,    sem-me-or'de-nkte,   ». 

A  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  and  bisected 

by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 

lection  to  another. 

3EMIPEDAL,  se-mtp'e-dal,  a.  518.  Con- 
taining half  a  foot. 

SEMIPELLUCID,  seWme-pSi-lo'sid,  a. 
Half  clear,  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEMIPER§PlCUOUS,  sim-me-plr-splk'- 
n-us,-  «.  Half  transparent,  imperfectly 
dear. 

SEMIQUADRATE,slm-me-kwa4rit,91.  } 

SEMIQU ARTILE,  sim-me-kwar/tU,  140.  $ 

•  s  In  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 

distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or 

-  one  tine  and  a  half. 

SEMIQUAVER,  sem'me-kwa-ver,  ».     In 

■  musick,  a  note  containing  half  the  quantity 
of  the  quaver. 

SEMIQUINTILE,  sim-me-kwln'til,  $.  140. 
In  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one 
another. 

SEMISEXTILE,  sim-me-sekstll,  t.  140. 
A  semishth,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
they  arc  distant  from  each  other  one  twelfth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

SEMISPHERICAL.  slm-mlHrfeVre-kil,  a. 
88    Belonging  to  half  a  sphere. 

SEftflSPHEROIDAL,  sSm-mfc-sfe-rold'al, 
a.    Formed  Jike  a  half  spheroid. 

SEMITERTIAN,  seWme-teVshon,  s.  An 
ague  compounded  of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

SEMIVOWEL,  seWme-voa-li,  # .  A  conso- 
naut  which  has  an  imperfect  sound  of  its  own. 

SEMPITERNAL,  slm-pe-teVnal,  a.  Eter- 
nal iri  futurity,  having  beginning,  hut  no  end; 
in  poetry,  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 

SEMPITERNITY,  seWpe-teVne-te, «.  Fu- 
ture duration  without  end. 

SEMPSTRESS,  se*  m'stris, «.  515.  A  woman 
whose  business  is  to  sew,  a  woman  who  lives 
by  her  needle.— This  word  ought  to  be  written 
Skamttrm. 

SENARY,  sln'nft-re,  a.— See  Granary.— 
Belonging  to  the  number  si«,  containing  six. 

SEN  ATE,  sln'nat,  *.  91.  An  assembly  of 
counseHors,  a  body  of  men  aet  apart  to  con- 
sult for  the  pablick  good. 

SENATEHOU8E,  s&j'nit-hoose,  ».  Place 
of  pablick  council. 

SENATOR,  seVna-tur,  9. 166.  A  pablick 
counsellor. 

SENATORIAL,  aln-ni-to're-al,     \a.    Be- 

6ENATORlAN,s£n-n4-to're4n,  J  longing 
to  senators,  befitting  senators. 

To  SEND,  sfcd,  v.  a.  To  despatch  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  commission  by  authority 
to  go  atrd  act ;  to  grant  as  from  a  distant 
place  ;  to  inflict  as  from  a  distance ;  to  emit, 
to  immit ;  to  diffuse,  tp  propagate. 

To  SEND,  send,  v. «.  To  deliver  or  despatch 
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a  message.— To  Send  for,  to  require  by  mes- 
sage to  come  or  cause  to  brought. 
SENDER,  slnd'ftr,  s.  98.  He  that  sends. 
SENESCENCE,  se-neVsinse,  s.  510.    The 

state  of  growing  did,  decay  by  time. 
SENESCHAL,  seVnis-kal,  9.  One  who  had 
in  great  houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  domestick 
ceremonies. 

fy  Dr.Keurick  pronounces  the  ch  in  this  word  like 
sh  ;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  hb>1  Bar- 
clay, like  A.  As  the  word  doe*  mrt  come  from  the 
learned  languages,  302.  if  usage  were  equal,  I  sfaoald 
prtfer  Dr.  Ken  rick's  pronunciation.  The  real  or  our 
orihoepists  either  bav«  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark 
the  sound  of  tbtse  letters. 

SENILE,  ee'nile,  a.  140.  Belonging  to  old 
age,  consequent  on  old  age. 

SENIOR,  atfue-iir,  or  seWyfir,*.  IIS.  One 
older  •  than  auotber,  one  who  on  account  of 
longer  time  has  some  superiority  ;  an  aged 

sSTofelTY,  si-nWr'W,  s.  Eldership, 
priority  of  birth. 

SENNA,  sin'ni,  9.  A  physical  tree. 

SENNIGHT,  sentft,  9. 144.  The  space  of 
seven  nights  and  days,  a  week. 

SENOCULAR,  0e-&ok'k&-lar,  a.  Having 
six  eyes.  4 

SENSATION,  sen-aa'shon,  s.  Perception 
by  means  of  the  senses. 

SENSE,  seW,  t .  427, 4S1.  Faculty  or  power 
by  which  external  objects  are  perceived  ;  per- 
ception by  the  senses,  sensation;  perception  of 
intellect,  apprehension  of  mind;  sensibility, 
quickness  or  keenness  of  perception  ;  under- 
standing, soundness  of  faculties  ;  strength  of 
natural  reason  ;  reason,  •reasonable  meaning  ; 
opinion,nntion,  judgement;  consciousness, con- 
viction ;  moral  perception  ;  meaning,  import, 

SENSELESS,  sinslls,  a.  Wanting  sense, 
wanting  life,  void  of  all  life  or  perception ;  un- 
feeling, wanting  perception;  unreasonable,  sto- 
Eid;  contrary  to  true  judgement;  wanting  sctisi- 
iltty,  wanting  quickness  or  keenness  of  per- 
ception ;  wanting  knowledge,  unconscious. 

SENSELESSLY,  se'ns'lk-I^ad.  In  a  sense- 
less maimer,  stupidlv,  unreasonably. 

SENSELESSNESS," slns'leWs,  s.  Folly, 
absurdity. 

SENSIBILITY,  sln-se-bll'e-te,  s.  Quick- 
ness of  sensation  ;  quickness  of  perception. 

SENSIBLE^In'se-bl,  «.  405.    Having   the 

.  power  of  perceiving  by  the  senses  ;  percepti- 
ble by  the  senses;  perceived  by  the  mind  7  per- 
ceiving by  either  mind  or  senses  ;  having  moral 
perception ;  having  quick  intellectual  teeKnjr} 
being  easily  or  strongly  affected  ;  convinced, 
persuaded  ;  in  low  conversation,  it  has  some- 
times the  sense  of  reasonable,  judicious,  wise. 

SENSIBLENESS,  seVse-bl-ne*,  s.  Possi- 
bility to  be  perceived  by  the  senses ;  actual 
perception  by  mind  or  body;  quickness  of 
perception,  sensibility;  painful  consciousness. 

SENSIBLY,  seVse>ble,  ad.  Perceptibly  to 

the  senses  ;  with  perception  of  either  mind  or 
body;  externally,  oy  impression  en  the  sent*** 
with  quick  intellectual  perception ;  in  low 
language,  judiciously,  reasonably. 

SENSITIVE,  seVse-tir,  a.  157.  Having 
sense  of  perception,  but  not  rea*on. 

SENSrnVELY,seVse-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a  sensi- 
tive manner. 

SENSORIUM,  sin-so're-ura,  )*.  To*  part 

SENSORY,  seVso-re,  557.      *     Where  Use 
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tenses  transmit  their  perceptions  to  the  mind, 
the  teat  of  sense;  oramn  of  sensation. 

SJSNSUAL,  stfa'shtfi,  a.  452.  Consisting 
in  tense,  depending  on  sense,  affecting  the 
senses,  pleasing  to  the  senses,  carnal,  not  spi- 
ritual ;  devoted  to  sense.  lewd,  luxurious. 

SENSUALIST,  sSn-shu-il-lst,  $.  A  carnal 
person,  one  devoted  to  corporeal  pleasures. 

SENSUALITY,  seVsho-al'e-te,  J.  Addic- 
tion to  brutal  and  corporeal  pleasures. 

To  SENSUALIZE,  sin'shu-i-ilze,  t>.  a.  To 
sink  to  sensual  pleasures,  to  degrade  the  mind 
into  subjection  to  the  senses. 

SENSUALLY,  seVshfi-il-e,  ad.  In  a  sensual 

manner.  ,  ,  ,_      , 

SENSUOUS,  seVshu-aa,  a.  452.    Tender, 

patbetick,  full  of  passion. 
SENT,  sint  The  part.  pass,  of  Send. 
SENTENCE,  sin'tense,  *.    Determination 

or  decision,  as  of  a  judge,  civil  or  criminal ; 

it  is  usually  spoken  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge  ;  a  maxim,  an  axiom, 

sjnierally  moral  ;  a  short  paragraph,  a  period 

in  writing. 
To  SENTENCE,  sfa'ttnse,  v.  a.    To  pass 

the  last  judgement  on  any  one,  tn  condemn. 
8ENTENTIOSITY,  sin-tSn-she-cWe-te,  ». 

Comprehension  in  a  sentence. 
SENTENTIOUS,  sln-tln'shus,  a\  292,  S14. 

Abounding  with  short  sentences,  axioms,  and 

maxims,  short  and  enereetick. 
SENTENTIOUSLY.  sin-tfa'shns-le,  ad.  In 

short  sentences,   with  striking  brevity. 
SENTENnOUSNESS^In-tln'shte-Dfe,  *. 

Piihiness  of  sentences,  brevity  with  strength. 
SENTERY,  seVtir-e,  *.    One  who  is  sent 

to  watch  iu  a  garrison,  or  hi  the  outlines  of  an 

SENTIENT,  seVshe-fat,  a.  542.  Perceiving, 

having  perception.  •.*«.« 

SENTIENT,  sin'she-lnt,  s.    He  that  has 

sStfilENT,  sin'te-mint,  «.  Thought, 
notion,  opinion:  the  sense  considered  dis- 
tinctly, from  the  language  or  things,  a  striking 
sentence  in  a  composition. 

SENTINEL,  sin'te-nll, ».  One  who  watches 
or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

SENTRY,  sen'tre,  ».  A  watch,  a  sentinel, 
one  who  watches  in  a  garrison  or  army  ;  guard, 
watch,  the  duty  of  a  sentry.      ...      wM. 

SEPARABILITY,  sip-pir-tbU'e-te^.  The 
quality  of  admitting  disunion  or  discerption. 

SEPARABLE,  tip  pfc-*-Mt  *•  406*  .1?u8* 
ceptive  of  disunion,  discerptible j  possible  to 
be  disjoined  from  something. 

SEPARABLENESS,  sVpir-A-bl-nfis,  s. 
Capabieness  of  being  separable. 

To  SEPARATE,  sip'pir-ate,  v.  a.  To  break, 
to  divide  into- parts  ;  to  disunite,  to  disjoin; 
to  sever  from  the  rest  j  to  set  apart ;  to  segre- 
gate; to  withdraw.    ' 

To  SEPARATE,  slp'pir-kte,  v.  n.  To  part, 
to  be  disunited. 

SEPARATE,  seVpar-at,  a.  91.  Divided 
from  the  rest ;  disunited  from  the  body,  dis- 
engaged from  corporeal  nature. 

SEPARATELY,  slp'oar-it-le,  ad.  Apart, 
singly,  distinctly. 

SEPARATENESS,  *lp'p&r4t-nh,  «.  The 
state  of  being  separate. 

SEPARATION,    sIp'plr-a'shonjS.Theact 

uf  separating,  disjunction  j  the  State  of  being 
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separate,  disunion ;  the  chvmical  analysis,  or 
operation  of  disuniting  things  mingled;  di- 
vorce, disjunction  from  a  married  state. 

SEPARATIST,  sep^r-i-tlst, «.  One  who 
divides  from  the  church,  a  schismatick. 

SEPARATOR,  slp/par-a-tur,  «.  521.  One 
who  divides,  a  divider. 

SEPARATORY,  slp'par-a-tur-t,  a.  512. 
Used  in  separation. 

SEPOSITION,  slp-po-zlsh'fin,  s.  530.  The 
act  of  setting  apart,  segregation. 

SEPT,  slpt,  j.  A  clan,  a  race,  a  generation. 

SEPTANGULAR,  sep-ting'ga-Iir,  a.  Hav- 
ing seven  corners  or  sides. 

SEPTEMBER,  setp-tim<hur,  $.  The  ninth 
month  of  the  year,  the  seventh  from  Match. 

SEPTENARY*,  slp'tln4r4,  a.  512.  Con- 
sisting of  seven. 

SEPTENARY,  slp'tln-nir-e,  s.   The  nnm- 

ber  seven 
SEPTENNI  AL,sep-teVne-al,a.ll3.  Lasting 
■  seven  years ;  happening  once  in  seven  years. 
SEPTENTRION,seVtiVtre  nn,#.The  north. 
SEPTENTRION,  slp-tln'tre-fin,  } 

SEPTENTRIONAL,  slp-tln'tre-fin-il,  J- ' 

Northern.  .  ' 

SEPTENTRIONAL1TY,  sjp-ten'tre-un-al'- 

e-te,*.  Northerliness.  , 

SEPTENTRION  ALLYisip-t&'tre-Dn  al  ie, 

<wi.    Towards  the  north,  northerly. 
ToSEPTENTRIONATEysip^n'tre-o-nate, 

v.  n  91.    To  tend  northerly.  . 
SEPTICAL,  s&p'te-kal,  a.  -  Having  power 

to  promote  or  pioduce  putrefaction. 
SEPTILATERAL,  sep-te-limr-al,  a.  Hav- 
ing seven  sides.  •  .  ,      ,     .    , 
SEFTU  AGEN  ARY,  sfo^shfc-id'je-iia-re*,*. 

463,  5*8.    Consisting  of  seventy.    •  . 

SEPTUAGESIM  AL,  slp-toh44-jeVse-inil> 

«.    Consisting  of  seventy. 
SEPTUAGINT,  s2p/tshu4-j!nt,  *.  46$.  The 

*  old  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  as  being  supposed  the  work  of  seventy- 
two  interpreters. 

SEPTUPLE,  sep'tQ-pl,  a.  405.   Seven  times 

•  as  much.     ■  . 
SEPULCHRAL,  se-puMurM,  a.     Relating 

to  burial,  relating  to  the  a  rave,  monumental. 
SEPULCHRE,  sep'pul-kur,  s.  416, 177.    A 

grave,  a  tomb. 

¥S  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  origi- 
nal accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  neces- 
sity or  caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the 
generality  of  words  or  this  form  and  number  of  sylla- 
bles, 503,  which  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  ftrst 
syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  u«  k  is  accented  by  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  on  the  second  syllable,  bat  by 
Jonson  and  Prior  more  properly  *n  the  first ;  and  be 
might  have  added,  as  Shakespeare  has  sometime*  done : 
"Ahme;  this  light  of  death  is  as  a  bell 
•'  That  warns  my  old  age  to  its  sepulchre  " 

Shakespeare. 

*  Oo  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  call  her  thence ; 
"  Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine." 

Shakespeare* 

"  I  am  glad  to  sea  that  time  survive, 

"  Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive." 

Ben  Jensen, 

"Then  so  sepulchred  in  sneh  pomp  dost  lie, 
"  Thai  kings  for  sack  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

MUton, 

To  accent  Ibis  word  on  the  second  syllable,    as 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  have  done,  is  agreeable  to  a 

very  general  rale,  that  when  we  introduce  into  our 

own  language  a  word  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  a*4 

i  either  preserve  It  entire,  or  the  same  number  of  ayl 
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SERENELY,  e*.-rene'le,ad.  Calmly,  quietly; 
with  unruffled  temper,  coolly. 

SERENENESS,  a£-r£neJbe»,*.  Serenity. 

SERENITUDE,  ai-reVne-tode,  t.  Calm- 
ness, coolness  of  mind. 

SERENITY,  si-reVne-te,  «.  580.  Calmness, 
temperature  ;  peace,  quietness  ;  evenness  of 
temper. 

SERGE,  sSrdje,  *.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

SERGEANT,  saYjint,  «.  100.  An  officer 
whuse  business  is  to  execute  the  cornrnaiids  of 
magistrates  ,  a  petty  officer  In  the  army  ;  a 
lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a  jud«.re  ;  it 
is  a  title  giveii  to  some  of  the  king's  servants, 
as,  Sergeant  chirorgeons. 

SERGEANTRY^jaut-Uc, «.   A  peculiar 

service  due  to  the  king  for  the  tenure  of  lands. 

SERGEANTSHIP,  sar^ant-ahlp,  a.  The 
office  of  a  sergeant. 

SERIES,  s&'ri-e?, «.  Sequelae*  order;  see- 
cession,  course. 

SERIOUS,  se're-tis,  a.  314.  Grave,  solemn ; 
important.  • 

SERIOUSLY,  se're-&s-le,  ad.  Gravely, 
solemnly,  in  earnest. 

SERIOUSNESS,  se're-us-rois,  ».  Gravity, 
solemnity,  earnest  attention. 

SERMON,  seVmon,  *.  100. 160.  A  discourse 
of  instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine  fur  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

To  SERMONTZE,8lrimun-lze,e.n.Topreaeh 
or  give  instruction  in  a  formal  manner.— Ash. 

SEROSITY,  se-rcVse-te,  a.  Thin  or  watery 
part  of  the  Wood. 

SEROUS,  se'ras,  a.  Thin,  watery;  adapted 
to  the  serum. 

SERPENT,  geVpent,'  a.  An  animal  that 
moves  by  undulatfdn  without  lege. 

SERPENTINE,  seVpen-tlne.  a.  149.  Re- 
sembling a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent. 

SERPIGINOUS,  alr-pid'je-nna,  a.  Diseased 
with  a  serpigo.* 

SERPIGO,  aer-pVgo,  orseV-pe'go,  *.  112. 
A  kind  of  tetter.— See  Vertigo. 

SERRATE,  seVrate,  91.  ?  <t.    Formed  with 

SERRATED,  seVra-teo*,  J  jags  or  inden- 
ture* Jike  the  edge  of  a  saw. 

SERRATURE,  seVra-tare,  «,  Indenture 
like  teeth  of  a  saw. 

To  SERRY,  seVre,  v.  a.  To  press  cloae,  to 
drive  hard  together. 

SERVANT.  seVvant,  a.  100.    One  who  at 
tends  another,  and  acts  at  his  command ;  one 
in  a  state  of  subjection  ;  a  word  of  civility 
used  to  superiors  or  equals. 

£3*  This  h  one  of  the  few  words  which  has  aceaired 
bv  tinte  a -softer  signification  than  Its  original,  Kmm 
which  originally  signified  only  a  servant  bat  Is  a 
degenerated  Into  a  Cheat:  while  Sersmmt,  which 
•flifiwd  ertginatly  a  person  preserved  Cross  death  by 
conqueror,  and  reserved  for  slavery,  signifies  only  ah 
obedient  attendant. 

To  SERVE,  slrr,  a.  100.  To  attend'  at 
command  ;  to  bring  as  a  menial  attendant.; 
t»  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  any  thing  \  to  obey  in  military  ac- 
tions ;  to  be  sufficient  to ;  to  be  of  use  to, 
to  assist ;  to  promote ;  to  comply  with  •  to 
satisfy,  to  content j  to  stand  instead  of  may 
thing  to  one ;  to  requite,  as,  he  Served  saw 
ungratefully  ;  in  divinity,  to  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being.— To  Serve  a  warrant,  to  asssa 
an  offender  and  carry  him  to  justice. 

To  SERVE,  slrr,  e.  *.    To  be  a 


tables:  in  this  ease  we  preserve  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable  its  In  the  original  word.  Tbts  rale  has  some 
exceptions,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  Principles,  No.  60S, 
e,  bat  bas  still  a  very  great  extent.  Now  septd- 
chrum,  from  which  this  word  is  derived,  has  the  ac- 
ceot  on  tbe  second  syllable;  and  sepulchre  oagbt  to 
have  tt  on  the  same ;  while  sepulture,  on  the  con* 
irary,  befng  formed  from  septulum,  by  dropping  a 
syllable, the  accent  removes  to  the  first.— See  Aea* 
demy.  As  a  coafirntatlon  that  the  correal  pronuncia- 
tion of  Sepulchre  was  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  every  old  inhabitant  of  London  eao  recollect 
always  having  heard  tbe  church  called  by  that  name 
so  pronounced  ;  hot  the  antepennftimatc  accent  Seems 
now  so  fixed  as  to  make  an  alteration  hopeless.  Mr. 
Forstcr,  la  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Qsaothy,  says  that 
this  is  tbe  common  pronunciation  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elpbtnstoit,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay, 
Entick,  and  W.  Johnston,  place  the  accent  on  tbe  first 
syllable  bath  of  this  word  and  sepulture.  Penning 
places  tbe  accent  on  tbe  second  syllable  of  Sepulchre 
when  a  aoan„aad  on  the  first  when  a  verb.  Mr.  She- 
ridan very  properly  reverses  this  order :  W.  Johnston 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  Sepulture  ; 
and  Bailey  on  the  second  of  both.  Ail  ear  onhoepUu 
place  the  accent  on  tbe  second  syllable  of  sepulchral, 
except  Dr.  Ash  and  Barclay,  who  place  it  upon  the 
same  syllable  as  in  Sepulchre;  and  the  onconth  pro- 
nunciation this  accentuation  produces  Is  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  common  ascent.  «pj. 

To  SEPULCHRE,  8^-p6l'k&r,  c.o.  4«.  To 

bury,  to  entomb. 

SEPULTURE,  scppul-toxe,  *.  177.  Inter- 
ment, burial. 

SEQUACIOUS,  se-kwa'shis,  o.  414.  Fol- 
lowing, attendant ;  ductile,  pliant. 

SEQUACITY,  se-kvras'e-te,  *.  Ductility, 
toughness.  . 

SEQUEL,  ae'kwel,  a.  Conclusion,  succeed- 
ing part  j  consequence,  event ;  consequence 
inferred,  consequential  nets. 

SEQUENCE,  •e'kweWe, «.  Order  of  suc- 
cession ;  series,  arrangement,  msttnid. 

SEQUENT,  se'kw&t,  a.  Following,  suc- 
ceeding; consequential. 

To  SEQUESTER,  se-kwes'tflr,  94.  To  •©pa- 
rate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy ;  to 
put  aside,  to  remove  ;  to  withdraw,  to  segre- 
gate; to  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner 
to  that  of  others ;  to  deprive  of  possessions. 

SEQUESTRABLE,  se-kwls'tra-bl,  a.  Sub- 
ject to  privation  ;  capable  of  separation. 

1'o  SEQUESTRATE,  se-kweVtrata,  v.  a. 
91.  To  sequester,  to  separate  from  company. 

SEQUESTRATION,  slk-wcW-traabAo,  s. 
590.  Separation,  retirement;  disunion,  dis- 
junction ;  state  of  being  set  aside  ;  depriva* 
tion  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a  possession. 

SEQUESTRATOR,  sik-wes-tra't&r,  s.  One 
who  takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 

8ERAOLIO,  se-raTyo,  «.  SOS.  A  house  of 
women  kept  for  debauchery. 

8ERAPH,  seVrff, «.  41S.  One  of  the  orders 
of  angels.  ^     .     M 

SERAPHIC  AL,  sM^fe-kaU  ^AngeJick, 

SERAPHICK,se-i4ffik,60ft'5     angelical. 

SERAPHIM,  seVrd-fta,  «.  ptor.  Angels  of 
one  of  the  heavenly  orders.  *      , 

SERE,sere,a.  Dry, withered,  no  longer  green. 

SERENADE,  ser-e-tfade',  «.  Mosick  or 
songs  with  which  ladies  are  entertained  •  by 
their  lovers  in  the  night. 

To  SERENADE,  ser-e-nadV,  t.  a.  To  en- 
tertain with  nocturnal  musick. 

SERENE,  e4*r*ne/,  a.  Calm,  placid;  un- 
ntuVd  even-of  semper. 
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•lave ;  to  be  in  subjection;  to  attend,  to  wait : 
to  act  in  war :  to  produce  the  end  desired ;  to 
be  sufficient  for  a  purpose';  to  suit;  to  be  con- 
venient ;  to  conduce,  to  be  of  use  ;  to  officiate 
or  minister. 

SERVICE,  seVvfa.  $.  142.  Menial  office,  low 
business  done  at  die  command  of  a  master ; 

.  attendance  of  a  servant ;  place,  office  of  a 
servant ;  any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a 
superior  t  Attendance  on  any  superior ;  pro- 
fession of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  obedience, 
submission ;  act  on  the  performance  of  which 


vantage ;  favour ;  publick  office  of  devotion ; 

course,  order  of  dishes  ;  a  tree  and  fruit 
SERVICEABLE,  seYvis-kbl,  a.    Active, 

diligent,  officious ;  Useful,  beneficial. 
SERVICEABLENESS,  serMs-i-bl-nls,  *. 

Officiouu«M,  activity ;  u«erola«w.  beneftclalncti. 

SERVILE,  seVvil,  d.  140.    Slavish,  mean ; 

fawning,  cringing. 
SERVILELY,»£rMT-le,a4.Mean]y^vUhIy 

SERVILENE8S,  seVvU-ni8,^.Slavisbn«M9 
SERVILITY,  seVviVe-te,     J    involuntary 

obedience ;  meanness,  dependence,  baseness  ; 

slavery,  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
8ERVIN  G-MAN,  sgrMng-mJtn, ».  A  menial 

servant. 
SERVITOR,  teVve-tur,  «.  166.  Servant,  at- 

tendant;  one  of  the  lowest Srder  fn  the  university. 

SERVITUDE,  eeVve-tude,«.  Slavery,  state 
of  a  slave,  dependence  ;  servants  collectively. 

SERUM,  se'rum,  *.  The  thin  and  watery 
part  that  separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor; 
the  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagulation 
separates  from  the  grume. 

SESQUIALTER,  sjs-kwe4l'ter.         )  m 

SESQUIALTERAL,  sis-kwe-al'ter-fyS 
In  geometry,  is  a  ratio,  where  one  quantity  or 
number  contains  another  once  and  half  as  much 
more  ;  as  six  and  nine. 

SESQUIPLICATE,  sfe-kw!p'ple-)rit,  «.  91. 
In  asathematicks,  is  the  proportion  one  quan- 
tity or  number  has  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  half. 

SESQUIPEDAL,  aes-kwlpVe-dil,        ) 

SESQUIPEDALIAN,  sesJcwe-pe-da'-  }a. 
le4n,  518.  ) 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

SRSQUITERTIAN,  ses-kwe-tcVshun,  a. 
Having  such  a  ratio  as  that  one  quantity  or 
number  contains  anotlier  once  and  one  third 
part  more,  as  between  six  and  eight 

8ESS,  sea, «.  Rate,  cess  charged,  tax. 

SESSION,  aish'fin,  i.  The  act  of  sitting ; 
an  assembly  of  magistrates  or  senators ;  the 
space  for  which  an  assembly  sits,  without  in- 
termission or  recess ;  a  meeting  of  justices,  as, 
the  Sessions  of  the  peace. 

SESTERSE,  seVterse,*.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  sum  of  about  eight  pounds  one  shil- 
ling and  five- pence  halfpenny  sterling. 

To  SET,  sit.  v.  a. ;  pret.  I  Set ;  part,  past,  I 
am  Set.  To  place,  to  put  in  any  situation  or 
place ;  to  put  into  any  condition,  state,  or  pes-" 
tore ;  to  make  motionless j  to  fix,  to  state  by 
tome  rule  ;  to  regulate,  to  adjust. — To  Set  to 
rousick,  to  adapt  with  notes  }-j-to  plant,  not 
tow  ;  to  intersperse  or  mark  with  any  thing ; 
to  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  state ; 
to  appoint,  to  fix ;  to  stake  at  plaj  ;  to  fix  in 
ntUl ;  to  embarrass,  to  distress $  to  apply  to 
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something;  to  fix  the  eyes ;  to  offer  for  a  price; 
to  place  in  order,  to  frame ;  to  station,  to 
place ;  to  oppose :  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge,  as, 
to  Set  a  razor. — To  Set  about,  to  apply  to.— 
To  Set  against,  to  place  in  a  state  of  enmity 
or  opposition. — To  Set  apart,  to  neglect  for  a 
season. — To  Set  aside,  to  omit  for  the  present; 
to  reject ;  to  abrogate,  to  annul. — To  Set  or, 
to  regard,  to  esteem ;  to  reject  or  omit  for  the 
present — To  Set  down,  to  mention,  to  explain, 
te  relate  in  writing.— To  Set  forth,  to  publish, 
to  promulgate,  to  make  appear.— To  bet  for- 
ward, to  advance,  to  promote. — To  Set  off,  to 
recommend,  to  adorn,  to  embellish.— To  Set 
on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  incite ; 
to  attack,  to  assault ;  to  fix  the  attention,  to 
determine  to  any  thing  with  settled  and 
full  resolution. — To  Set  out,  to  assign,  to 
allot ;  to  publish  ;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or 
distinctions  of  •pace:  to  adorn,  to  embellish ; 
to  raise,  to  equip.— To  Set  up,  to  erect,  to  es- 
tablish newly  ;  to  raise,  to  exalt ;  to  place  in 
view ;  to  place  in  repose,  to  fix,  to  rest ;  to 
raise  with  the  voice ;  to  advance ;  to  raise  to  a, 
sufficient  fortune. 
To  SET,  alt,  tj.  *.  To  £01  below  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun  at  evening  j  to  be  fixed  hard  j  to  be 
extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the  sun  at  night; 
to  set  mnsick  to  words ;  to  become  not  fluid ; 
to  go,  or  pass,  or  put  one's  self  into  any  state 
or  posture  ;  to  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets 
them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out; 
to  plant,  not  sow ;  to  apply  one's  self.— To 
Set  about,  to  foil  to,  to  begin.— To  Set  in,  to 
fix  in  a  particular  state.— To  Set  on  or  upon, 
to  begin  a  march  or  enterprise. — To  Set  on* 
to  make  an  attack.— To  Set  out,  to  have  be- 
ginning ;  to  begin  a  journey ;  to  begin  the 
world.— To  Set  to,  to  apply  himself  to.— Tw 
Set  up,  to  begin  a  ttade  openly* 

SET,  sit,  ear*,  a.    Regular,  not  lax ;  made 

in  consequence  of  some  formal  rule. 
SET,set,s.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
other ;  any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground  ;  the  fall  of  the 
sun  below  the  horizon ;  a  wager  at  dice. 

SETACEOUS,  se-ta'shus,  a.  357.  Bristly, 
set  with  strong  hairs. 

SETON,  seVn,  a.  170.  A  seton  is  made  when 
the  skin  is  taken  up  with  the  needle,  and  the 
wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of  silk  or  hair, 
that  humours  may  vent  themselves.  Farriers 
call  this  operation  in  cattle  Rowclling. 

SETTEE,  slt-tee',  s.  A  large  long  seat  with 
a  back  to  it. 

SETTER,  seVtftr,  s.  98.  One  who  sets ;  a 
dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points  the  birds 
for  the  sportsmen ;  a  man  who  performs  the 
office  of  a  setting  doc,  or  finds  out  persons  to 
be  plundered  ;  a  bailiffs  follower. 

SETTING-DOG,sMtog-d6g,*.Adog  taught 
to  find  game, and  point  it  out  to  the  sportsmen. 

SETTLE,  sdt'tl,  s.  405.  A  long  wooden  seat 
with  a  back,  a  bench. 

To  SETTLE,  set'tl,  v. a.  To  place  in  any  con 
tain  state  after  a  time  of  fluctuation  or  disturb- 
ance ;  to  fix  in  any  way  uf  life  ;  to  fix  in  any 
place ;  to  establish,  to  confirm  j  to  determine, 
to  affirm,  to  free  from  ambiguity  ;  to  fix,  to 
make  certain  or  unchangeable ;  to  make  close 
or  compact ;  to  fix  unaitenably  by  legal  sanc- 
tion ;  to  affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  import- 
ties  sink  to  tlie  bottom  ;  to  compose,  to  pat 
into  a  state  of  calmness* 
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To  SETTLE,  seVtl,  v.  n.  To  subside,  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  repose  there ;  to  lose  motion 
or  fermentation ;  to  fix  one's  self,  to  establish 
a  residence ;  to  choose  a  method  of  life,  to 
establish  a  domestic*:  state ;  to  become  fixed 
so  as  not  to  change ;  to  take  any  lasting  state j 
to  grow  calm  ;  to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

SETTLEDNESS,  slt'trd-ae*,  «.  The  state 
of  being  settled,  confirmed  state. 

SETTLEMENT,  set'U-roint,  s.  The  act  of 
settling,  the  state  of  being  settled ;  the  act  of 
giving  possession  by  legal  sanction  ;  a  jointure 
granted  to  a  wife  ;  subsidence,  dregs :  act  of 
quitting  a  roving  for  a  doroestick  and  a  me- 
thodical life :  a  colony,  a  place  where  a  colony 
is  established. 
tt  When  this  word  means  dregs,  U  would  be  better 

to  write  \\  Settling. 

SEVEN,  seVv'n,  a.  10S.    Four  and  three, 

.  one  more  than  six. 

SEVENFOLD,  slvVn-foid,  a.  Repeated 
seven  times,  having  seven  doubles. 

SEVENFOLD,  sevVn-fold, ad.  Seven  times. 

SEVENNIGHT,  sen'nlt,  $.  144.  A  week, 
the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to. the 

■  next  day  of  the  same  denomination  preceding 
or  following.    It  happened  on  Monday  was 

;  Sevennight,  that  is,  on  the  Monday  before  last 
Monday;  It  wHI  be  done  onMonday  Sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

SKVENSCORE,  sevVn-skore,  a.  Seven 
times  twenty. 

SEVENTEEN,8eVVn-teen,«i.Seven  and  ten. 

SEVENTEENTH,  sSvVn-tcentt,  a.    Tne 

-  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

SEVENTH,  seVv'nta,  a.  The  ordinal  of 
seven,  the  first  after  the  sixth  j  containing  one 
part  in  seven. 

ftEVENTHLYjSeVv'nf Me,od.In  the  seventh 
place. 

SEVENTIETH,  sivVn-tMffc,  a.  The  tenth 
seven  times  repeated. 

SEVENTY,seVv'n-te,a.l82.Seveii times  ten. 

To  SEVER,  siv'vor,  v.  o.  98.  To  part  by  vio- 
lence from  the  rest;  to  force  asunder;  to  disjoin, 
to  disunite,  to  keep  distinct,  to  keep  apart. 

To  SEVER,  seVvfir,  v.n.  08.  To  make  a 
separation,  to  make  a  partition. 

SEVERAL,  seV&r-al,  a.  88.  Different,  dis- 
tinct ;  unlike  one  another ;  divers,  many  ; 
particular,  single  ;  distinct,  appropriate. 

SEVERAL,  sfv'Qr-al,  s.    Each  particular 

singly  taken ;  any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

SEVERALLY,  seVor-al-e,  ad.  Distinctly, 
particularly,  separately. 

SEVER  ALtY,  seV&r-al-te,  *.  State  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  rest. 

SEVERANCE,  seV&r-anse,  $.  Separation, 
partition. 

SEVERE,  se-vlre',  a.  Sharp,  apt  to  punish, 
apt  to  blame,  rigorous ;  austere,  morose ;  cruel, 
inexorable ;  regulated  by  rigid  rule,  strict ; 
grave,  sober,  sedate ;  rigidly  exact ;  painful, 
afflictive ;  concise,  not  luxuriant. 

SEVERELY,  se-vere'le,  ad.  Painfully,  af- 
flictively ;  ferociously,  horridly. 

SEVERITY,se-veVe-te,*.511.  Cruel  treat- 
ment,  sharpness  of  punishment;  hardness, 
power  of  distressing;  strictness,  rigid  accu- 
racy ;  rigour,  austerity,  harshness. 

To  SEW,  so,  v.  n.  266.  To  join  any  thing.by 
the  use  of  the  needle. 

To  SEW,  so,  r.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn 
with  a  needle, 
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SEWER,  so/or, «.  266.  An  officer  who  serves 
.  up  a  feast. 
SE  w  ER,  so'ur,  «.    He  or  she  that  uses  a 

needle. 
SEWER,  shore,  *.  A  passage  for  the  foul  or 

useless  water  of  a  town  to  ran  through  and  pas*  off. 

US  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  be- 
come universal,  though  in  Junius'*  lime  it  shonld  seem 
to  have  been  r.oiifioedlo  London  ;  for,  under  the  wovd 
Shore,  he  says,  "  Common  shore.  Londincneibus  it* 
corrupt*  dicltur,  the  common  stiver."  Johnson  bas 
given  as  no  etymology  of  this  word ;  but  Skinner  tells 
us,  "  N  on  Infeliriter  Cowellus  d<  clinat  a  verb.  Issue, 
diciumque  putat  quasi  Issuer  abjecu  initial!  ►yllab.i"." 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  ibis  derivation ;  the 
s  going  into  sh  before  «,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is 
agreeable  to  analogy,  45« ;  and  the  as  in  this  case,  being 
pronounced  like  etc,  might  easily  draw  the  word  into 
the  common  orthography,  sewer;  while  the  mind-of 
sh  was  preserved,  and  the  ewt  as  in  shew,  strew,  and 
sew,  might  soon  slide  intoo,  and  thus  produce  the' 
present  anomaly. 

SEX,  siks,  «.    The  property  by  which  any 

animal  is  male  or  female ;  womankind,  by  way 

of  emphasis. 
SEXAGENARY,  siks-ad'j4n4r-e,  *.  Aged 

sixty  years. 
SEXAGESIMA,  s!ks-a-jeVse-mi,  «.    The 

second  Sunday  before  Lent. 
SEXAGESIMAL,  s&s-a-jeVse-mal,  a.  Six- 

tieth,  numbered  by  sixties. 
SEXANGLED,  slks-ang'gl'd,  359. )  a.Har- 
SEX  ANGULAR,  seWang'gu-lar,    $ ing  six 

corners  or  angles,  lirxagonal. 
SEX  ANGULARLY,  slks-ing'gn-lar-le,  ad. 

With  six  angles,  hexagonal! v. 
SEXENNIAL,  seka-eVne-al,  a.  US.    Last- 

irtg  six  years,  happening  once  in  six  years. 

SEXTAIN,  seks'tfn,  s.  208.  A  stanza  of  six 

liijes. 
SEXTANT,  seks'tlnt,  s.    The  sixth  part  of 

a  circle. 
SEXTILE,  seWtfi,  «\  140.  Is  a  position  or 

aspect  of  two  planets,  when  sixty  degrees  dtetaat, 
or  at  the  distance  of  two  slnea  from  one  another. 

SEXTON,  sdks'tun,*.  170.  An  under  officer" 

of  the  church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  grave*. 

SEXTONSHIP,  s&s'ton-ship,  s.  The  office 
of  a  sexton. 

SEXTUPLE,  seks'to-pl,  a.  405.  Sixfold, 
six  times  told. 

SHABBILY,  sbib 'be-le,  ad.  Meanly,  re- 
proachfully, despicably. 

SH ABBltfESS,  shab'bf nls, «.  Meanness, 
paltriness. 

SHABBY,  shab'be,  a.  Mean,  paltry. 

To  SHACKLE,  shak'kl,  v.  a.  406.  To  chain, 
to  fetter,  to  bind. 

SHACKLES,  sblk'kls,  «.  'Wanting  the  sin* 
gulai.    letters,  gyves,  chains. 

SHAD,  shad,  *.  A  kind  of  fish. 

SHADE,  shade,  t .  The  cloud  or  darkness 
made  by  interception  of  the  light ;  darkness,  obecw- 
rily  ;  coolness  made  by  interception  of  the  son ;  as 
obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove  or  close  wood  by 
which  the  light  is  excluded  ;  screen  causing  an  ex. 
elusion  of  light  or  heat,  umbrage;  protection.,  shel- 
ter; the  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  coloured  ;  a 
eotour,  graiiation  of  light;  the  figure  formed  asssw 
any  surface  corresponding  to  the  body  bv  which  the 
light  is  intercepted ;  the  soul  separated  from  the 
body,  so  called  as  supposed  by  the  ancient*  <•  he 
perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch ;  a  spirit,  a 
ghost,  manes. 

To  SHADE,  shade,  v.  a.  To  overspread  with 

darkness ;  to  cover  from  the  tighror  heat ;  to  shelter, 
to  hide;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  screen;  to  ma>k 
with  different  gradations  of  colours  ;  to  pais*  to  t*h» 
senre  colours. 
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gHADINESS,  aaa'de-nis,  ».    The  state  of 

being  shady,  urubrageousness. 
SHADOW,  shad'do,  t.  327, 615.  The  re  pre- 

»«ntation  of  a  body  by  which  ibe  light  ii  intercepted; 
darkness,  shade  ;  shelter  made  by  any  thing  tlut  in- 
tercepts the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air ;  ob- 
tcore  place  ;  dark  part  of  a  picture ;  any  thing  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  sight;  an  imperfect  and  faint 
representation,  oppoted  to  substance ;  type,  mysti- 
cal representation ;  protection,  shelter,  favour. 

To  SHADOW,  shad'do,  v.  tf.  To  cloud,  to 
darken ;  to  make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  inter, 
ccptlon  of  the  light  or  heat ;  to  conceal  under  cover, 
to  hide,  to  screen ;  to-  screen  from  danger,  to  shroud; 


to  mark  with  various  gradations  of  colour  or  light ; 
to  paint  in  obscure  colours;  to  represent  imper- 
fectly;  to  represent  typically. 

SHADOWY,  shad'do-*,  a.  Full  of  sbade, 
gloomy;  faintly  representative,  typical ;  un- 
substantial, unreal  >  dark,  opake. 

SHADY,  sha'de,«.  Full  of  shade,  mildly 
gloomy ;  secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or 
sultriness  of  heat 

SHAFT,  shaft,  *.  An  arrow,  a  missile  wea- 
pon ;  a  narrow,  deep,  perpendicular  pit  j  any 
thing  straight,  the  spire  of  a  church. 

SH AO,  shig, «.  Rough  woojly  hair ;  a  kind 
of  cloth.  _  ^ 

SHAGGED,  shlg'gid,  S66.  \  a.  Ruggedly, 

SHAGGY,  shlg/ge,  S83.  J  hairy ;  rough, 
rugged.  A      , ,  _      . .      - 

SHAGREEN,  shi-green',  *.    The  skin  of  a 

kind  of  fhh,  or  skiu  made  rough  in  imiution  of  it. 
To  SHAKE,  shake,  v.  a.  ,•  pret.  Shook ;  part, 
pats.  Shaken  or  Shqok.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  mo- 
tion, to  move  wilh  quick  returns  backwards  and  for- 
*  wards,  to  agitate  ;  to  make  to  toller  or  tremble ;  to 
throw  away ;  to  drive  off;  to  weaken,  to  put  in  dan- 
ger ;  to  drive  from  resolution,  to  depress,  to  make 
afraid.— To  Shake  hands— this  phrase,  from  the  ac- 
tion used  among  friends  at  meeting  and  parting, 
ateniftes  to  Join  with,  to  lake  ieave  of.— To  Shake 
off,  to  rid  himself  of,  to  free  from,  to  divest  ot 
To  SHARE,  shake,  v.  ».    To  be  agitated 
with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  to  totter ;  to  trem- 
ble, to  be  unable  to  keep  the  body  still ;  to  be 
in  terror,  to  be  deprived  of  firmness. 
SHAKE,  shake,  s.    Concussion;  vibratory 

motion  ;  motion  given  and  received. 
SHAKER,    sha/kir,  «.  96.    The  person  or 

thing  that  shakes. 
SHALE,  shale, «.  A  husk,  the  case  of  seeds 

in  siliquous  plants. 
SHALL,  shaf,  v.  def.    It  has  no  tenses  but 
Shall,foture,and  Should /imperfect.— See/Seen. 
&  Children  are  generally,  taught  to  pronounce  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  aU;  and  when  they  are  ftxtd 
in  this  pronunciation, and  come  to  read  tolerably,  Ibey 
nave  this  sound  to  break  Uiemselvesof,and  pronounce 
ft  like  the  first  syllable  of  shallow. 
SHALLOON,  shal-loon', «.    A  slight  wool- 
len stuff.  M     ..  . 
SHALLOP,  shallop, «.  A  small  boat. 
SHALLOW,  shll'lo,  a.  827.  Not  deep,  not 
profound ;  trifling,  futile,  silly }  not  deep  of  sound. 

SHALLOW,  shall6,#.  A  shelf,a sand,a flat, 
a  vhoaJ,  a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

SHALLOWBRAINED,  shal'lo-bran'd,  a. 
Foolish,  futile,  trifling. 

8HALLOWLY,  shaVlo-le,  fld.  With  no 
great  delith  ;  simply,  foolishly. 

SHALLOWNESS,  sh4ll6-ri4s,  j.   Want  of 

depth;  wantoftheught,want  of  nnd*rsUndingtfutility 

SHALM,  shim,  #.  German.  403.  A  kind  of 

musical  pipe.  au-.ii 

SHALT  shalt.  The  second  person  of  Shall. 
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To  SHAM,  sham.  c.  n.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 
fool  with  a  fraud,  to  delude  with  false  pre- 
.  traces j  to  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 

SHAM,  shim,  s.  Fraud,  trick,  fajse  pre- 
tence, imposture. 

SHAM,shtm/i.False,counterfett,pretended. 

SHAMBLES,  sham'blz,.*,  $59.    The  place 

where  butchers  kill  ov  sell  their  meat,  a  hatchery. 

SHAMBLING,  sbim'bl-tng,  a.  410.  Moving 
awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

SHAME,  shame,  s.  The  passion  felt  when 
reputation  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or  on  the 
detection  of  a  bad  action  ;  the  cause  or  reason 
of  shame ;  disgrace,  ignominy,  reproach. 

To  SHAME,  shame,  v.  <*.  To  make  ashamed, 
to  611  with  shame ;  to  disgrace. 

To  SHAME,  shame,  v.  n.  To  be  ashamed. 

SHAMEFACED,  sbame'faste,  a.  $69.  Mo- 
dest, bashful,  easilv  put  out  of  countenance. 

SHAMEFACEDLY,  shame'ftste-le,  ad. 
Modestly,  bashfully,  _ 

SHAMEFACEDNESS,  shame'laste-nSs,  •• 
Modesty,  hasbfulness,  timidity. 

SHAMEFUL,  shame'ffil,  a.  Disgraceful, 
ignominious,  reproachful. 

SHAMEFULLY,  shame'ffil-e,  ad.  Dis- 
gracefully »  igiioroiniously,  infamously. 

SHAMELESS,shkmeais.a.  Wanting  shame, 
impudent,  immodest,  audacious. 

SHAMELESSLY,  shamells-le,  ad.  Impu- 
dently, audaciously,  without  shame. 

SHAMELESSNESS,Bhame1e>-nes,*.  Jm- 
pudence,  want  of  shame,  immodesty. 

SHAMMER,  sham'mur,  *.  98.   A  cheat,  an 

impostor.  •-..-•'.«• 

SHAMOIS,  sham'me,  s.  A  kind  of  wild 
goat*— -See  Chamois. 

SHAMROCK,  sbim'ruk, «.  106.  The  Irish 
name  for  three-leaved  grass. 

SHANK,  shingk,  t .  408.  The  middle  joint 
of  the  leg,  that  part  which  reaches  from  the 
ancle  to  the  knee ;  the  bone  of  the  leg  ;  the 
long  part  of  any  instrument. 

SHANKED,shangkt,a.a59.  Having  a  shank. 

SHANKER,  shangk^ur,  s.  98.  A  venereal 
excrescence. 

To  SHAPE,  shape, «.  a.  To  form,  to  mould 
with  respect  to  external  dimensions ;  to  mould, 
to  regulate  *,  to  image,  to  conceive. 

SHAPE,shape,s.Form,  external  rfppearance; 
make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  idea,  pattern. 

SHAPELESS,  shapells,  a.  Wanting  regula- 
rity or  form,  wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions'. 
SHAPELINESS,  shape'li-ne's,  s.   Beauty 

or  proportion  of  form. 
SHAPELY,  shapele,  a.  Symmetrical,  well 

formed.      m  _  ..    _ 

SHARD,  shard,  $ .  A  fragment  of  an  earthen 

vessel ;  a  plant ;  a  sort  of  fish. 
SHARDBORN,  shird'born,  a.  Born  or  pro- 
.   duced  among  broken  stones  or  pojs 
SHARDED,  shard'Sd,  a.  Inhabiting  shards. 
To  SHARE,  share,  v.  a.   To  divide,  to  part 

among  many  ;  to  partake  with  others ;  to  cat, 

to  separate,  to  shear.  .  * 

To  SHARE,  share,  v.  n.    To  have  part,  to 

have  a  dividend. 
SHARE,  shire,*.  Part,  allotment;  dividend; 

a  part ;  the  blade  of  the  plough  that  en's  the  grqenil. 

SHAREBONE.share'bone,  s.  Theospubtoi 

the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the  limb* 

SHARER,  sha'rftr,  «.  98.    One  who  divides 
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or  apportion*  to  others,  a  divider ;  a  partaker,  | 
one  who  participates  any  thing  with  other*. 

SHARK,  shirk, *.  A  voracious  sea-fish  ;  a 
greedy  artful  fellow,  one  who  fills  his  pockets 
by  sly  tricks ;  trick,  fraud,  petty  rapine. 

To  SHARK,  shirk,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily 
or  silly. 

To  SHARK,  shirk,  v.  ».  To  play  the  petty 
thief ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

SHARP,  sharp,  a.  Keen,  piercing,  having 
a  keen  edge,  having  an  acute  point ;  acnte  of  mind, 
witty,  ingenious.  Inventive ;  quick,  at  of  right  or 
hearing;  thrill,  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick  npiae, 
not  flat;  severe,  biting,  sarcastlck  5  severely  rigid; 
eager,  hungry,  keen  npon  a  qnest ;  painful,  afflictive; 
fierce ;  attentive,  vigilant;  pinching,  piercing,  as  the 
cold  ;  subtile,  witty,  acnte ;  among  workmcu,  hard ; 
emaciated,  lean. 

SHARP,  sharp,  s.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound ; 
a  pointed  weapon,  small  sword,  rapier. 

To  SHARP,  sharp,  v.  a.  To  make  keen. 

To  SHARP,  shirp,  0.  n.  To  play  thievish 
tricks. 

To  SHARPEN,  skarVn,  v.  «.  103.  To  make 
keen,  to  edge,  to  point ;  to  make  quick,  inge- 
nious, or  acute  ;  to  make  quicker  of  sense ;  to 
make  eager  or  hungry  ;  to  make  fierce  or  angry ; 
to  make  biting  or  sarcastick  ;  to  make  less  fiat, 
more  piercing  to  the  ears  ;  to  make  sour. 

SHARPER,  sharper, «.  08.  A  tricking  fel- 
low, a  petty  thief,  a  rascal. 

SHARPLY,sharp'le,oo\  With  keenness,wi(h 
good  edge  or  point;  severely,  rigorously;  keen- 
ly, ecatery,  vigorously ;  affictively,  painfully ; 
with  quickness;  judiciously,  acutely,  wittily,. 

SHARPNESS,  sharv/nes,  #.  Keenness  of 
edge  or  point ;  seventy  of  language,  satirical 
sarcasm ;  sourness 5  pamfulness,  aft ictiveness; 
intellectual  acuteness,  ingenuity,  wit ;  quick- 
ness of  senses. 

SHARP-SET,  sharp-set',  «.  Eager,  vehe- 
mently desirous. 

SHARP-VISAOED,  shirp-vLddj'd,  a.  90. 
Having  a  sharp  countenance. 

SHARP-SIGHTED,  sharp-»l't2d,  a.  Having 
9010k  sight. 

To  SHATTER,  shat'tur,  «.*.  08.  To  break 
at  once  into  many  pieces,  to  .break  so  a»to 
scatter  the  parts ;  to  dissipate,  to  make  inca- 
pable uf  close  and  continued  attention. 

To  SHATTER,  shit't&r,  e.  n.  To  be  broken 
or  to  fall,  by  any  force,  into  fragments. 

SHATTER,  shit'tur,  s.  One  part  of  many 
into  which  any  thing  is  broken  at  once. 

SHATTERBRAINEDjbfrtfir.biin'dJSO) 

SHATTERP  ATED,  shat'tur-pa-tod,  J 

a.    Inattentive,  not  consistent. 

8HATTERY,  sbit'tur-fe,  a.  182.  Disunited, 
not  compact,  easily  falling  into  many  parts. 

To  SHAVE,  shave,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Shaved ;  part. 
pass.  Shaved  or  Shaven.  To  pare  off  with  a 
rasor;  to  pare  close  to  the  surface ;  to  skim 
by  passing  uear,  or  slightly  touching ;  to  Cut 
in  tniri  slices: 

SHAVELING,  shave'ling,  «.  410.  A  man 
shaved,  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  friar  or  religions. 

SHAVER,  shaV&r,  4.  08.  A  man  that  prac- 
tises the  art  of  shaving  ;  a  man  closely  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interest. 

SHAVING,  shaving,  s.  410.  Any  thin  slice 
pared  off  from  any  body. 

SHAWM,  shawm, «.   A  hautboy,  a  cornet. 

SHE,  shee,  prim.  In  oblique  cases  Her.  The 
fit  male  pronoun  demonstrative ;  the  woman  be. 
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Ion  mentioned ;  it  is  sometime*  used  for  a 
woman  absolutely  ;  the  female,  not  the  male, 
SHEAF,  shefe,  a.  227.  A  bundle  of  stalk* 
of  com  bound  together ;  any  bundle  or  col- 
lection held  together. 

To  SHEAL,  shele,  v.  o.  227.  To  shell. 

To  SHEAR,  ahem,  v.  a.  287* ;  pret.  8hore  or 

Shared  ;  part.  pass.  Shorn.    To  clip  or  cut  by 

interception  between  two  blades  moving  on  a 

rivet ;  to  cot 
SHEARD,  sherd,  s.  254.  A  fragment 
SHEARS,  sherz,  a.  227.    An  instrument  to 

cut,  consisting  of  two  blades  moving  on  a  pin. 
SHEARER,  sheerer,  a.  08.    One  that  cripa 

with  shears, particularly  one  that  fleeces  sheep. 
SHEARMAN,  aheertdbi,  s.  88.    He  that 

shears. 
SHEATH,  shbth,  s.  227.    The  case  of  any 

thing, 'the  scabbard  of  a  weapon.  * 
To  SHEATH,     1  sbeTH,  l  r.  d.    To  enclose 
To  SHEATHE,  S   467.   \     in  a  sbe&th  or 

scabbard,  to  enclose  in  auy  ease  ;  to  fit  with  a 

sheath  ;  to  defend  the  mum  body  by  an  out- 

ward  covering. 
8HEATfI  WINGED,  sJteM'wkg'd,  4.  Hav- 
ing hard  cases  which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 
SHE  ATH  Y,shef Jt'e,al**'  ft*""**  asheaffi. 
To  SHED,  shld,  v.  a.    To  effaacr,  to  poor 

out,  to  spill ;  to  scatter,  to  let  fall. 
To  SHED,  shgd,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts. 
SHED,  shed,  *.    A  slight  temporary  coreav 

ing ;  in  composition,  effusion,  as  bloodshed. 
SHEDDER^shid'd&r,  «.  08.    Aspiller,  mm 

who  sheds. 
SHEEN,  sheen,  246.      la.  Brigbt, glitter- 
SHEENY,  sheen'e,  182.  J     ing,  showy. 
SHEEN,  sheen,  «.  Brightness,  splendour. 
SHEEP,  sheep,  a.  246.    The  animal  that 

bears  wool ;  a  foolish  *ill  v  fellow. 
To  SHERPBITE,  sh^ep'bUe,  a.  *.    To  use 

petty  thefts,  to  injure  sill  v. 
SHEEPBITER,  sheep'blte-ur,  a.    A  petty 

thief,  a  sly  injurer. 
SHREPCOT,  sheepltft  t,  a.    A  little  encla- 

sure  for  sheep. 
SHEEPFOLD,  sheep^*,  *,    Tke  placer 

where  sheep  are  enclosed. 
SHEEPHOOK,  sheepliook.  a.     A  hook 

fastened  to  a  pole  b  v  which  shepherds  lay 

hold  on  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 
SHEEPISH,  sheepish,  «.    Bashful,  over- 

modest,  timorously  and  meanly  diffident. 
8HEEPISHNES0,  sheeplsh-nes,  a.  Bash.' 

fulness,  mean  and  timorous  diffidence. 
SHEEPMASTER,  sheep'mas-tur,  a.     Am 

owner  of  sheep. 
SHEEPSHEARINO,    sheep'sheer-lng,   a. 

The  time  of  shearing  sheep,  the  feast  made. 

when  sheep  are  shorn. 
SHEEP'S-EYE,  sheep's-1',  s.  A  modestdiffi- 

dent  look, such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses 
8HEEPWALK,  sheep'wiwk,  s.    Pastor* 

for  sheep. 
8H  EER,shere,a.246.Pnre,  clear,  unmingled; 
SHEER,  shere,  od.246.  Clean,quick,  at  once, 
SHEERS,  sheens,* — See  tfJUors. 
SHEET,  sheet,  s.  24G.    A  broad  and  lam 

piece  of  Unen ;  the  linen  of  a  bed ;  in  a  ship, 

ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the  sails  ;  as  snack 

paper  as  is  made  in  one  bodv  ;  a  single  com- 
plication or  fold  of  paper  in  a  book  j  any 

thing  expanded. 
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SHEET-ANCHOR,  shUUngk'kar,  «.    In 

a  ship,  is  the  largest  anchor. 
To  SHEET,  sheet,  ».«.    To  furnish  with 
sheets ;  to  enfold  ma  sheet  ;  to  cover  as  with 

SHEKEL,  sheVk'j,  a.  108.  An  ancient  Jew- 
ish  coin,  iii  value  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

SHELF,  shllt,  *.  A  board  fixed  against  a 
supporter,  so  that  any  thing  may  he  placed 
upon  it  j  a  sand- bank  in  the  sea,  a  ruck  under 
shallow  water. 

SHELF Y,  shllf e,  a.  Full  of  hidden  rocks 
or  banks,  full  of  dangerous  shallows. 

SHELL,  sbil,  j.  The  hard  covering  of  any 
thing,  the  external  crust ;  the  covering  of  a 
testaceous  or  crustaceous  animal ;  the  cover- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  siliqunus  plants ;  the 
covering  of  kernels ;  the  covering  of  an  egg ; 
the  outer  part  of  a  house ;  it  is  used  for  a 
musical  instrument  in  poetry  ;  the  superficial 
part. 

To  SHELL,  shil,  ©.  a.  To  take  out  of  the 
shell,  to  strip  off  the  shell. 

To  SHELL,  shil. «.  «.  To  fall  off  as  broken 
'•  shells;  to  cast  the  shell. 

8HELLDUCK,  shel'd&k,*.  A  kind  of  wild 
duck. 

SHELLFISH,  sbel'f  ish,  s.  Fish  inyested 
with  a  hard  covering,  either  testaceous,  as 
oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters. 

SHELLY,  shll'le,  a.  Abounding  with 
shells ;  consisting  of  shells. 

SHELTER,  sheltfir,  t.  08.  A  cover  from 
any  external  injury  or  violence  ;  a  protector, 
defender,  one  that  gives  security  ;  the  state 
of  being  covered,  protection,  security. 

To  SHEOTER,  shfi't&r,  v.  a.  To  cbrer  from 
external  violence ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to 
succour  with  refuge,  to  harbour ;  to  betake  to 
cover ;  to  cover  from  notice. 
To  SHELTER,  sheTtur,  v,  n.  To  take  shel- 
ter ;  to  give  shelter. 
SHELTERLESS,  shil'tuT-iSs,  a.    Harbour- 
less,  without  home  or  refuge. 
SHELVING,  shilv'imj,  a.  410.  Sloping,  in- 
clining, liaving  declivity. 
SHELVY,  shil've,  a.    Shallow,  rocky,  full 

of  banks. 
To  SHEND,  shlnd,  v.  d. ;  pret.  and  part, 
pau.  Sheat.  To  ruin,  to  disgrace  ;  to  surpass. 
Obsolete. 
SHEPHERD,  ship'pfird,  *.  98,  515.    One 
who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture  ;  a  swain  ;  a 
rural  lover;  one. who  tends  the  congregation, 
a  pastor. 
SHEPHERDESS,  sbep'pQr-dSs,  *.    A  wo- 
man that  tends  sheep  ;  a  rural  lass. 
SHEPHERDISH,    shlp'purd-lsh,  a.    Re- 
sembling a  shepherd,  suiting  a  shepherd,  pas- 
toral, rustics: . 
SHERBET,   shir-bit',   $.     The  juice   of 
lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with  water  and  sugar 
SHERD,  sh&rd,  t.  The  fragment  of  broken, 

earthenware. 
SHERIFF,  sheVlf,  t.    An  officer  to  whom 
is  intrusted  in  each  county  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  _  A     •    .  — 

SHERIFFALTY,  shirtt-al-te,  7  «.  The  of- 
SHERIFFSHIP.  s^jrlf-shlp,  J  flee  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  sheriff. 
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SHERRJS,  sher'ris,  It.    A  kind  of  tweet 
SHERRY,  sheYre,    S     Spanish  wine. 
SHEW,  sho, «.— See  Show. 
SHE WBREAD,    sho'br&l,  *.— See  Skow- 

SH1ELD,  shield,  t.  275.  A  buckler,  a 
broad  piece  of  defensive  armour  held  on  the 
left  arm  to-  ward  off  blows ;  defence,  protec- 
tion ;  one  that  gives  protection  or  security. 

To  SHIELD,  shield,  v.  a.  To -cover  with  a 
shield  ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  secure  ;  to 
keep  off,  to  defend  against. 

To  SHIFT,  shift,  v.  n.  To  change  place ;  to 
change,  to  give  place  to  other  things ;  to 
change  clothes,  particularly  the  linen ;  to  find 
some  expedient  to  act  or  live,  though  with 
difficulty  ;  to  practise  indirect  methods;  to 
take  some  method  for  safety. 

To  SHIFT,  shift,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  alter; 
to  transfer  from  place  \  to  chance  in  position  ; 
to  change,  as  clothes ;  to  dress  in  fresh 
clothes. — To  Shift  off,  to  defer,  to  put  away 
by  some  expedient. 

SHIFT,  shift,  #.  Expedient  found  or  used 
with  difficulty,  difficult  means ;  mean  refuge, 
last  resource ;  fraud,  artifice ;  evasion,  elu- 
sory  practice ;  a  woman's  linen. 

SHIFTER,  shlftfur,  «.  98.  One  that  plays 
tricks  ;  a  man  of  artifice. 

SHIFTLESS,  shlft'les,  a.  Wanting  expe- 
dients, wanting  means  to  act  or  live. 

SHILLIKO,8hlnlng,s.410.  A  coin  of  various 
value  in  different  times;  it  is  now  twelve  pence. 

SHILL-I-SH ALL-I,  shMe-shal-le.  A  cor- 
rupt reduplication  of  Shall  1  ?— To  stand  Shiii- 
I-shail-1  is  to  continue  hesitating. 

SHILY,  Jhi'le,  ad.  Not  familiarly,  not 
frankly. 

SHIN,  shin,  s.    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  SHINE,  shine,  v.  n. ;  pret.  I  Shone,  I 
have  Shone;  sometimes  I  Slimed,  i  have 
Shined.  To  glitter,  to  glisten.;  to  be  splen- 
did ;  to  be  eminent  or  conspicuous ;  to  tie 
propitious ;  to  eulighten. 

SHINE,  shine,  «.  Fair  weather;  bright- 
ness, splendour,  lustre.    little  used, 

SHINESS,  shi'nis,  *.  Unwillingness  to  be 
tractable  or.  familiar. 

SHINGLE,  shlng'gl,  s.  405.  A  thin  board  to 
cover  houses. 

SHINGLES,  shlns/gte,  t.  405.  A  kind  of 
tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads  itself  round  the 
loins. 

SHINY,shl'ne,a..    Bright,  luminous. 

SHIP,  ship,  $.  A  ship  may  be  defined  a 
large  hollow  building,  made  to  pass  over  the 
sea  with  sails. 

To  SHIP,  ship,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  ty> 
transport  in  a  ship. 

SHIPBOARD,  shVbord,  s.  This  word  is 
seldom  used  bnt  in  adverbial  phrases,  a-shtp- 
board,  on-shipboard,  in  a  ship ;  the  plank  of 
a  ship.  .         _, 

SHIPBOY,  sbVboe,  s.  Boy  that  serres  in 
a  ship.  ^       . 

SHIPMAN,  shlp'man,  s.  88.    Sailor,  sea- 


man. 


SHIPMASTER,  sh1p'mas-tur,  $.     Master 

of  a  ship. 
SHIPPING,  shlp'piog,  s.  410.    Vessels  ef 

navigation ;  passage  in  a  ship. 
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SHIPWRECK,  ship'r jk, #.  The  detraction 

of  shjps  by  rocks  or  shelves ;  the  parts  of  a 
shattered  snip  ;  destruction,  miscarriage. 
fcTTbe  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
word,  as  if  written  rack,  is  now  become  vulgar. 

To  SHIPWRECK,  Bhip'rlk,  v.  a.  To  de- 
stroy by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows ;  to 
make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck. 

SHIPWRIGHT,  sulp'rlte,  «.    A  builder  of 

ships. 
SHIRE,  shire,  «.  8, 106.    A  division  of  the 

kingdom,  a  county. 

&  i'he  pronunciation  of  lbi«  word  is  very  irregu- 
lar.  as  it  is  the  only  pare  Rnglish  word  in  the  language 
where  the  fln*l  e  docs  not  produce  the  long  diph. 
thongal  sound  of  i  when  the  accent  is  on  it :  bat  this 
irregularity  is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  sound  a 
pedaniick  stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Bn. 
chanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  In  which 
they  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  Mr.  El- 

Bbinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
arctay,  are  for  the  irregular  sound;  W.  Johnston 
gives  Goth,  but  places  the  irregular  first :  and  the 
Grammar    railed  Bickerstaft's,    recommended    by 
Steele,  adopts  this  sound,  and  gives  this  rale : 
"  To  sonnd  like  doable  (t)  (i)  docs  Incline ; 
"  As  in  Machine,  and  Shire,  and  Magazine.* 
"  Like  (a)  in  Sirrah  ;  bat  writ  (oi)  \njaui." 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this  word,  when 
unaccented  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Nottinghamshire, 
JfHtsMre.  kc.  is  always  pronounced  with  the*  like  re. 

SHIRT,  shurt,  «.  108.  The  under  linen  gar- 

ment  of  a  roan. 
To  SHIRT,  shirt,  r.  a.    To  cover,  to  clothe 

as  in  a  shirt.  — 

SHIRTLESS,  shurtlea, «.  Wanting  a  shirt 
SHITTAH,  shift*,  \$.  Hebrew.  A  sort 
BHITTIM,  shit'tfm,  f    of  precious   wood 

growing  in  Arabia. 
SHITTLECOCK,  shit/tl-kdk,   «.    A  cork 

•tuck  wjtli  feathers,  and  driven  by  players 

from  one  to  another  with  battledoort. 

)£f  The  most  natural  derivation  of  this  word  seems 
to  arise  from  the  motion  of  a  shuttle,  and  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  written  and  pronoo need  shutt lecock. 

SHIVE,  shlve,  #.    A  slice  of  bread,  a  thick 

splinter  or  lamina  cut  off  from  the  main  sub- 

stance 
To  SHIVER,  shiVar,  v.  n,  08.    To  quake, 

to  tremble,  to  shudder  as  with  cold  or  fear. 
To  SHIVER,  shlv'ur,  o.  ft.    To  fall  at  once 

into  manv  parts  or  shires. 
To  SHIVER,  shlv'ur,  r.  a.  To  break  by  one 

act' into  many  parts;  to  shatter. 

SHIVER,  shiv'or, #.  515.  One  fragment  of 
many  into  which  any  thing  is  broken. 

SHIVERY,  shfv'£r-£ ,  a.  Loose  of  coherence, 
easily  fulling  into  many  fragments. 

SHOAL,  shole',  #.  203.  A  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude, a  throng ;  a  shallow,  a  sand-bank. 

To  SHO  A  L,  shole,  c.  n.  To  crowd,  to  throng, 
to  be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow. 

SHOAL,  shole,  a.  Shallow,  obstructed  or 
incumbered  with  banks. 

SHOALINESS,  shole-nes,  *.  Shallowness, 
frequency  of  shallow  places. 

SHOALY,  sho'le,  a.  Full  of  shoals,  full  of 
shallow  places. 

SHOCK,  sh6k,  *.  Conflict,  mutual  impres- 
sion of  violence,  violent  concourse ;  concus- 

t  eion,  external  violence ;  the  conflict  of  ene- 
mies; offence',  impression  of  disgust;  a  pile 
of  sheaves  of  corn ;  a  rough  dog. 
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To  SHOCK,  sh6k,  v.  a.    To  shake  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

To  SHOCK,  sh6k,  v.  n.  To  be  offensive. 
To  SHOCK,  sh6k,  ©.  «.    To  build  up  piles 

of  sheaves. 
SHOD,  shod,  for  Shoed*  The  pret.  and  part 

pass,  of  To  Shoe. 
SHOE,  shoo,  t.  896.  The  cover  of  the  foot 
To  SHOE,  shoo,  v.  a. ;  pret.  I  Shod  ;  fart. 

pan.  Shod.    To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe ;  to 

cover  at  the  bottom. 
SHOEBO Y,  shoo'boe,  #.  A  boy  that  cleans 

shoes. 
SHOEING-HORN,    shooing-horn,    s.    A 

horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the 

foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

SHOEMAKER,  shoo'ma-kur,  t.  One  whose 

trade  is  to  make  shoes. 
SHOETYE,  shfto'll,  «.    The  riband  with 

which  women  tie  shoes, 
SHOO,  shflg,  t.  Violent  concussion. 
To  SHOO,  shog,  e.  a.    To  shake,  to  agitate 

by  sudden  interrupted  impulses. 
SHONE,  shin.  The  pret.  of  Shine. 

J3*This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  arts> 
rhyme  with  tone ;  bat  the  short  sonnd  of  •  is  by  fur 
the  most  usual  among  those  whotmay  be  styled  pottte 
speakers* 

This  sound  It  adopted  by  Mr.  Elphloston,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, §)r.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,'  ind  Mr.  Smith  ;  nor  do 
[  find  the  other  sound  In  any  of  our  Dictionaries  thai 
have  tb.e  word. 

SHOOK,  shook,  106.  The  pret  awl  in 
poetry  part.  pass,  of  Shake. 

To  SHOOT,  shoot,  t>.  a. ;  pret.  I  Shot ;  pari 
Shot  or  Shorten.  To  discharge  any  thing  e«r 
as  to  make  it  fly  with  speed  or  violence ;  to 
discharge  from  a^bow..  pr  gun ;  to.  let  off ;  'to- 
emit  new  parts,  as  a  drefletable ;  to  emit,  to 
dart  or  thrust  forth ;  to  fit  to  each  other,  fcv 
plaining,  a  workman's  term ;  to  pass  through 
with  swiftness.  •£ 

To  SHOOT,  shoot,  9.  n.    To  perform  the 

act  of  shooting ;  to  germinate,  to  increase  hi 
vegetable  growth ;  to  form  itself  info   way 

.  shape  t  to  be  emitted  ;  to  protubcrate,  to  jjst 
out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  j  to  become  any 
thing  suddenly ;  to  move  swiftly  along  ;  U> 
feel  a  quick  pain. 

SHOOT,  shoot,  t.  The  act  of  striking,  or 
endeavouring  to  strike,with  a  missile  weavpoti 
discharged  oy  any  instrument,  obsolete ; 
branches  issuing  from  the  main  stock. 

SHOOTER,  shoot'ur,*.  98.  One  that  shoots, 

an  archer*  a  gunner, 
SHOP,  shop,  s.    A  place  where  nay  thing 

is  sold ;  a  room  in  which  manufactures  awe 

carried  on. 
SHOPBOARD,  shop'bord,  *.     Bench  on 

which  any  work  is  done. 
SHOPBOOK,  shoVbook,  s.  Book  in 

« tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 
SHOPKEEPER,  sh6p'keep-iir,s.  A 

who  sells  in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant*  who  oew* 

deals  by  wholesale. 

SHOPMAN,  8b6p'r*an,  s.  68.     A 
.   trader  ;  one  who  serves  in  a  shopv 
SHORE,  shore.  The  pret.  of  Shear. 
SHORE,  shore,  «.    The  coast  of  they  i 

the  bank  of  a  river ;  a  drata,  property  fltmr  ; 

tlie  support  of  a  building,  a  buttress. 
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To  SHORE,  shoN.  «.  «.  To  prop,  to  sup- 
port.— To  set  on  Snore,  not  in  oae. 

SHORELESS,  shoreles,  a.  Having  no  coast 

SHORN,  shorne.    The  part  pass,  of  Shear. 

ty  This  word  was  inariyarMatly  marked  wilb  Ike 
third  sound  of  c  in  the  Art!  «iiitfon  of  Ihil  Dictionary ; 
hat  from  considering  lu  analogy  with  swear,  vtar, 
awl  fear,  L  do  not  hesitate  to  altar  it  to' the  Srst  sound 
of  that  vowel:  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  John- 
ston, are  lor  the  first  pronunciation  ;  but  Mr.  Parry. 
Mr.  Narea,  and  Mr.  Elplilnatoa,ara  for  the  test:  and 
these  authorities,  with  analogy  on  their  aide,  am  tie* 
cisivo. 

SHORT,  short,  a.  167.  Not  long,  commonly 
not  long  enough ;  repeated  by  quick  itera- 
tions; not  reaching. toe  purposed  point,  not 
adequate  ;  not  far  distant  iu  time ;  defective ; 
scanty ;  not  going  so  far  as  was  intended ; 
'narrow,  contracted;  brittle. 

SHORT,  short,  $.    A  summary  account 

SHORT,  short  ad.    Not  long. 

To  SHORTEN,  shorVn.  v.  a.  101.  To  make 
short ;  to  contract,  to  abbreviate ;  to  confine, 
to  hinder  from  progression  ;  to  cut  off ;  to  lop. 

SHORTHAND,  shtrtluW,  s.  A  method 
of  writing  in  compendious  characters. 

SHORTLIVED,  ehfa-lVd',  a.  59.  Not  liv- 
ing or  lasting  long. 

SHORTLY,  shorfte,  «d.  Qnfckly,  soon,  in 
a  little  time ;  hi  a  few  words,  briefly. 

SHORTNESS.  ahort'nes,  s.    The  quality  of 

*  being  short;  fewness  of  words,  brevity,  con- 
ciseness; want  of  retention;  dencienee,  im- 
perfection. 

8HORTRIBS,  short-ribs1,  a.  The  bastard 
ribs. 

SHORTSIGHTED,  short-sh&l,  a.  Unable 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS,  shit^sl'ted-nes, 
t,    Defect  of  sight 

SHORTWAISTED,  shoft-wnst'id,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  short  body. 

SHORTWINDED;  short-wmd'od,  a.  Short- 
breathed,  asthmatick,  breathing  by  quick  mid 
faint  reciprocations. 

SHORTWINGED,  short-wins/d',  a.  Having 
short  wings.  So  hawks  are  divided  into  long 
and  short  winged. 

SHORY,  gho're, «.    Lying  near  the  coast 
•    SHOT,  shot    The  prct  and  part  pass,  of 

Shoot 
SHOT,  ahdt,  «.  The  act  of  shooting ;  the 
flight  of  a  shot ;  the  charge  of  a  gun ;  outlets 
or  small  pellets  for  the  charge  of  a  gun  ;  any 
thing  discharged  from  a  gun,  or  other  instru- 
ment ;  a  sum  charged,  a  reckoning. 

0HOTFREE,  shoVfree,  a,  Clear  of  the 
reckoning. 

SHOTTEN,  shotff n,  a.  lftt.  Having  ejected 

the  spawn. 
TO  SHOVE,  sh&v,  e.  c.  165.    To  posh  by 

main  strength  ;  to  drive  a  boat  by  a  pole  that 

reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  to  push, 

to  roab  against 
To  SHOVE,  ahuv,  e.  a.    To  pnsh  forward 

before  one ;  to  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars, 

bat  a  pole. 
SHOVE,  shir,  #.   The  net  of  shoving,  a 

ia£o VEL,  ehfttVl,  j.  10*.  An  instrument 
consisting  of  a  long  handle  and  stead  Made, 

with  ieisc4  edges*. 
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To  SHOVEL,  shoVvl,  e.  a.  To  threw  on 
heap  with  a  shovel ;  to  gather  iu  great  quan- 
tities* 

SHOVELBOARD,shoVvl-bord,*.  Along 
board  on  which  they  play  by  sliding  metal 
pieces  at  a  mark. 

SHOUGH,  shftk,  s.  121, 199.  A  species  of 
shaggy  dog,  a  shock. 

SHOULD,  shftd,  S90.  This  is  a  kind  of 
auxiliary  verb  used  in  the  conjunctive  mood, 
of  which  the  signification  is  not  easily  fixed.— 
See  Been. 

SHOULDER,  sfaol'dur,  s.  118.  The  joint 
which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body  ;  the  up- 

-  per  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a  beast ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  ; — the  Shoulders  are  used  a» 
emblems  of  strength ;  a  rising  part,  a  promi- 
nences—See McuUL 

To  SHOULDER,  shoWnr,  r.  a.  To  pnsh 
with  insolence  and  violence ;  to  put  upou  the 
shoulder. 

SHOULDERBELT,  srjofdar-b&t,*.  A  belt 

that  comes  across  the  shoulder. 
8HOULDERCLAPPER,shM'dur-klip-pur, 

f.  One  who  affects  familiarity. 
SHOULDERSHOTTEN.  shol'd&r-shftt-t'n, 

a.    Strained  in  the  shoulder. 

SHOULDERSUP,  ahordnr-sl?p,  s .  Dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder. 

To  SHOUT,  shout,  v.  a.  Sit.  To  cry  in  tri- 
umph or  eiultatuin. 

SHOUT,  shUt,  *.  A  load  and  vehement 
cry  of  triumph  or  exultation. 

SHOUTER,  shUfftr,  *.  08.  He  who  shoots. 

To  SHOW,  sho,  v.a.  »9e. ;  pre*.  Showed  and 
Shown;  part.  post.  Shown.  To  exhibit  to 
^jew;  to  give  proof  of,  to  prove;  to  make 
known  *,  to  point  the  way,  to  direct ;  to  offer, 
to  afford ;  to  explain,  to  expound  ;  to  teach, 
to  tell. 

To  SHOW,  shA,  e.  a.  To  appear,  to  look,  to 
be  hi  appearance. 

SHOW,  sho, «.  A  spectacle,  something  pnb- 
lickly  exposed  to  view  Or  money ;  superficial 
appearance ;  ostentatioos  display  ;  object  at- 
tracting notice;  splendid  appearance  ;  sem- 
blance ;  seriousness ;  external  appearance ; 
exhibition  to  view;  pomp,  magnificent  spec- 
tacle ;  phantoms,  not  realities ;  representative 
action. 

SHOWBREAD,  or  SHEW  BREAD,  ebo'- 
bfid,  t.  Among  the  Jews,  they  thus  called 
loaves  of  bread  that  the  priest  of  the  week  put 
every  Sabbath-day  npoti  the  gofdeu  table 
which  was  in  ibe  Sanctum  before  the  Lord. 

SHOWER,  shM'or,  #.  tat.  Rain  either  mo- 
derate or  violent :  storm  of  any  thing  falling 
thick  ;  any  very  liberal  distribution. 

To  SHOWER,  nho&'&r,  e.  a.  To  wet  of 
drown  with  rain ;  to  pour  down  >  to  distribute 
or  scatter  with  great  liberality. 

To  SHOWER,  shM'&r,  v.n.    To  be  rainy. 
SHOWERY,  shWir-e,  a.    Rainy. 
SHpWISH,orSHOw%sW^a.  Spleaw 

did,  gaudy ;  ostentatious.  » 
SHOWN,  shine.    Pret  and  part  pass,  cd 

To  show.    Exhibited. 

SHRANK,  shrink.    The  pret  of  Shrink.  ~ 
Te  SHRED,  shsfc,  *.  aw  pvw\  Shred,    To 
cut  into  small  pieces 
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SHRINE,  shrine, *.  A  case  in  which  some* 
•  thing  sacred  is  reposited. 

To  SHRINK,  shrink,  r.  n. ;  pret.  I  Shrunk, 
or  Shrank  ;  part.  Shrunken.  To  contract  it- 
self into  less  room,  to  shrivel ;  to  withdraw  as 
from  danger ;  to  express  fear,  horrour,  or  pain, 


0HK£D,  shr&i,  t.  A  small  piece  cut  off;  a 
fragment* 

SHREW,  shroo,"t.  865, 3S9.  A  peevish,  ma- 
lignant, clamorous,  turbulent  woman. 

SHREWD,  shrood,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  shrew,  malicious,  troublesome  ;  mali- 
ciously sly,  cunning;  ill-betokening;  mis- 
chievous. 

SHREWDLY,  shroodle,  ad.  Mischievously; 
» vexatiously  ;  cunningly  ;  slyly. 

SHREWDNESS,  shriod'nls,  #.  Sly  cun- 
ning, archness ;  mischievousness,  petulance. 

SHREWISH,  shroolsh,  a.  Having  the  qua- 
tities  of  a  shrew  ;  frowaud,  petulantly  cla- 
morous. 

8HREWISHLY,  shroolsh-le,  ad.  Petulant- 
ly, peevishly,  clamorously. 

SHREWISHNESS,  shroo'ish-nis,  «.    The 

qualities  of  a  shrew,  frowardness,  petulance, 

claroorousness. 
SHREWMOUSE,ahroo'mouse,s.    A  mouse 

of  which  the  bite  was  generally  supposed 

venomous. 
To  SHRIEK,  shriek,  e.  n.  275.    To  cry  out 

inarticulately   with  anguish  or   honour,  .to 

scream. 

SHRIEK,  shreek,  s.    An  inarticulate;  cry , 

of  anguish  or  horrour. 
SHRIEVE,  shreev,  t.  875.    A  sheriff. 

ty  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing this  word.  Stow,  indeed,  writes  It  shrive; 
bat  it  is  highly  probable  Uiatibei  had  exactly  the. 
wand  of  ie  in  grieve,  thieve,  dee.  and  the  common  peo- 
ple of  London  to  this  day  have  preserved  this  old 
pronunciation,  though  K  is  wearing  away  fast  among 
them.  That  this  is  the  true  etymological  maooer  of 
writing  and  pronouncing  it,  we  need  bat  attend  to  the 
Saxon  word  from  which  it  is  derived,  to  be  eonvtnejd: 
Rev,  or  Reeve,  signifies  a  steward ;  and  Skrieveb 
bat  a  contraction  of  Shire  Reeve,  or  Shire  Steward, 
Bat,  however  Jflst  this  orthography  and  pronunciation 
may  be  in  other  respects,  it  wants  the  trae  stamp  of 
polite  usage  to  make  it  current;  it  fs  now  grew*  old 
and  valgar,  and  Pope's  use  of  this  word, 

*  Now  Mayors  and  Shrievee  all  hush'd  and  satiate 
lay/'— 

man  only  be  looked  epon  u  assisting  the  humour  of 
tbe  scene  ha  describes. 

SHRIEVALTY,  ahr&'viMe,  #.  The  office 
of  a  sheriff. 

J^  By  a  caprice  common  la  language,  this  com- 
pound is  not  nearly'so  antiquated  as  Its  simple  $  thoagh 
ft  should  seem,  that  if  the  old  root  be  taken  away,  and 
another  planted  la  its  stead,- the  branches  ought  lo 
spring  from  the  Utter,  and  not  tbe  former.  Bat  though 
we  seldom  hear  Shrieve  for  Sheriff,  exeept  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  In  London,  we  not  nofre- 
quantly  bear,  even  among  the  better  sort.  Shrievalty 
for  SheriffaUy  ;  and  Junius,  > la  one  of  bts  letters  to 
the  Duke  of  Grnftoa,  says,  "  Year  aext  appearance  in 
office  is  marked  with  bis  election  to  the  Shrievalty*" 
Public  Advertiser,  July  9, 1771.  This  U  eartataly  an 
inaccuracy ;  and  such  an  inaccuracy,  ia  such  a  writer 
esJaaiua,  Is  not  a  JfcUe  surprising. 

SHRIFT,  shrift,  s.  Confession  made  to  a 
priest. 

SHRILL,  fibril,  4.  Sounding:  with  a  pierc- 
ing, tremulous,  or  vibratory  sound. 

X*  SHRILL  shift,  e.  n.  To  pierce  the  ear 
with  quick  vibrations  of  sound* 

SHRILLY,  shift*,  ad .  With  a  shrill  noise. 

SHRILLNESS,  shril'neV  s.  The  miality  of 
beibfcshrilL   '  J 

W**!»R  ».lurlmp,  *,    A  small  crustaceoua 

vermlculated  fish  5  a  Utile  wrinkled  man,*  a 

dwait 

■  • 
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by  shrugging  or  contracting  the  body  ;  to  fall 

back,  as  from  danger. 
To  SHRINK,  shHnk,    o.  a.;   part,   pan. 

Shrank,  Shrank,  or  Shrunken.    To  make  to 

shrink. 
SHRINK,  shrink,  a.    Contraction  into  less 

compass ;  contraction  of  the  body  from  fear 
-    or  horrour. 
SHRINKER,  shrlnk'ur,  *.  98.     He  who 

shrinks. 
To  SHRIVE,  shrive,  v.  a.    To  hear  at  con- 
fession. 
To  SHRIVEL,  shrfvVl,  v.  n.  102.    To  con- 
tract itself  into  wrinkles. 
To  SHRIVEL,  shrftVl,  *..«.    To  contract 

Into  wrinkles. 
SHRIVER,  shn'vur, «.  98.    A  confesses. 
SHROUD  shroud,  *.  313.     A  shelter,  a 

cover ;  the  dress  of  t>e  dead!,  a  winding-sheet; 

the  sail  ropes. 
To  SHROUD,  shroud,  v.  n>    To  shelter,  to 

cover  from  danger ;  to  dress  for  the  grave  ;  to 

cover  or  couceal  j  to  defend,  tn  protect, 
To  SHROUD,  shroud,  o.  a.    To  harbour,  to 

take  shelter.       • 
SHROVETIDE,  shrove'tide,  1 

aHROVETVESDAY,  sJtr0Ve-tbe'diS2ft.fj 

s.  The  time  of  confession,  the  day  before  Ash- 

Wejdnesdfty  or  Lest. 

SHRUB,  shr&b,  s.    A  small  tree;  spirit, 

acid,  and  sugar  raised. 
{SHRUBBY,  shrfib'be,   a.     Resembling  a 

throb.;  fatt  of  ahrdbe,  bushy. 

To  SHRUG,  shrngj  e.  a.    To  express  hor- 
rour or  dissatisfaction  by  ibothm  of  the  shoul- 
1    dart  or  whole  body.  • 

To  SHRUG,  shrug,  v..  a.  To  contract  or 
draw  a  p. 

SHRUG,  shro&  #.  A  motion  of  the  shoulders 

usually  expressing  dislike  or  aversion. 
SHRUNK,  shrunk.    The  pret.  and  part. 
pass,  of  Shrink. 

SHRUNKEN,  shrunkltVlOS.    Tbe  part. 

pasi.  of  Shrink. 

>Fo  SHUDDER,  shud'dur,  v.  a.  96.  To  quake 
with  fear,  or  with  aversion. 

To  SHUFFLE,  sh6fli;  r.  a.  405.  To  throw 
into,  disorder,  to  agitate  tumultuously,  to  as. 
that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of  another  ;  to 
remove  or  put  by  with  some  artifice  or  fraud ; 
to  change  tbe  position  of  cards  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  to  form  fraudulently- 

To  SHUFFLE,  shot*,  r.  *.  to  throw  Us* 
cards  into  a  new  order ;  to  play  mean  tricks, -to 
practise:  fraud,  to  evade  fair  qaeaskwa;  *o 
straggle,  to  shift;  to  move  with  an  rrregaJar 
gait.  -  ^ 

SHUFFLE,  shuf A,  s.  405.  ATie  act  of  das- 
ordering  things,  or  making  them  take  con- 
fusedly the.  place  of  each  other;  a.triek, -a* 
artftce. 

SHUFFLECAP,  8hif fl.k£p,  #.    A  play  ^t 

which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat. 
,  SHUFFLER,  shuf  fl-ir,  #.  98.  He  who  pfaryu 
tricks,  or  shuffles.     »   ■• 
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SHUFFLINGLY,  eUfn-lng^, 

With  en  irregular  gait. 

To  SHtN,  shfin,  v.  a.    To  avoid,  to  decline, 

• .  to  endeavour  to  escape* 

SHUNLESS,  shon'leay  a.    Inevitable,  un- 

»  .  avoidable.* 

To  SHUT,  shit,  *.  a. ;  preL  I  Shut ;  fart. 
pats.  Shot.    To  close  so  a*  to  prohibit  iuevees , 
or  egress ;  to  enclose }  to  confine ;  to  prohibit, , 

'  10  bar  ?  to  fxclbde  $  to  contract,  not  to  keep 
expauded.— To  Shot  out,  to  exclude,  to  deny 
adiaisiftoik.'--To  Shut  op,  to  cleee,  to  confiaei; 
lo  conclude*  . 

To  SHUT,  shut,  cm.  To  be  closed,  to  close 

itself. 
SHUT,  shut,  parr.  o.    Bid,  clear,  free.    ' 
SHUT,  shit,  s.  Close*  act  of  shotting  ( enMdl 

door  or  cover. 
SHUTTER,  ahut'tur,  t.  96.  One  that  state; 

a  cover,  a  door. 
SftUTTLE,  Bhut'tl.  *.  405.     The  instru- 
ment with  which  the  weaver  shoots  the  cross 

threads. 
SHUTTLECOCK,  sh&ftl-ko'k.  *.    A  cork 

stuck  with  feathers,  and  beaten  backward  and 

forward.— See  ShittUcock. 
SHY,  flhl,  a.    Reserved;  cautious  j  keep- 
ing at  a  distance,  unwilling  to  approach.    .„, 
SIBILANT,  sib'e-laiit,  a.    Hissing. 
SIBILATION,  fl!b-4-li'shun,  t.    A  hissing 

sound. 
SICAMORE,  eik'i-mare, «.   A  tree. 
8ICCITY,  sls/se-te,  s.      Brines*,  aridity, 

want  of  moisture. 
SICE,  size,  *•    The  ntanber  six  at  dice. 
SICK,  sik,  a.     Afflicted  with  disease;  ill 

in  the  stomach ;  corrupted ;  disgusted. 
To  SICKEN,  <rfkVn,  «.  a.  10*.    To  make 

sick  ;  to  weaken,  to  impair. 
To  SICKEN,  afcr/h? a,  v.  «.    To  grow  sick; 

to  be  satiated  ;  to  be  disgusted  or  disordered 

with  abhorrence ;  to  grow  weak,  to  decay,  to 

languish. 
SICKLE,  sik/kl,  e.  405.     The  hook  with 

which  corn  is  cat,  a  reaping-hook. 
8ICKLEMAN,  slk'kl-mln,  1       a  rentier 
S1CKLER,  slkld-ar,  08>      J  *  A  "***' 
SICKLINESS,  slkle-nis, «.   Disposition  to 

sickness,  habitual  disease. 
SICKLY,  slkle,  a.   Not  healthy,  somewhat 
.    disordered  ;  faint,  weak,  languid. 
To  SICKLY,  stele,  o.  a.    To  make  disease, 

•  to  taim  with  the  hue  of  disease.    Not  in  use, 
SICKNESS,  slk'nes,  #.    State  of  being  dis- 
eased ;  disease,  malady  ;  disorder  in  the  or- 
gans of  digestion. 

SIDE,  side,  $.  The  parts  of  animals  fortified 
by  tiie  ribs  }  any  part  of  any  body  opposed 

•  to  any  other  part';  the  right  or  left;  margin*, 
verge  ;  any  kind  of  local  respect ;  party,  lac-  f 
tion,  sect ;  any  part  placed -Hi  contradiction  or 
opposition  to  another. 

SIDE,  side,  «.    Lateral,  oblique,  being  on 

either  side, 
To  SIDE,  side,  w.  a.  To  take  a  party,  to  en- 

•  cptge  in  a  faction. 
gID&OARD,sidel>ord,#.  The  side-table, 

on  frhich  conveniences  are  placed  for  those 
that  eat  at  die  other  table* 
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8IDfiBOX,sWl>the».*  Seat  for  the 

on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 
SIDEFLY,  side'flt,  **.    An  inftec*. 
To  SIpLE,  s)'dl,r>  N.^.    to  go  with  tha 

body  the  narrowest  way. 
SIDELONG,  sidelong,*.  Lateral, oblique, 

not  m  front,  not  directs         4 
SIDELONG,  sideling,**.    Laterally,  ob- 
liquely* not  in  pursuit;  not  In  position ;  on 

the  tide.     . 
StDER,  sfdnr,  *.  98.— See  Cider. 
SIDERAL,  sid'der-al,'*.    Starry,  astral. 
SIDERATION,sld-dir-krshnn,s.  A  sudden 

morti£cation,a  blast,  or  a  sudden  deprivation 

of  sense* 
SIDESADDLE,  aide'ead-dl,  s.    A  woman's 

seat  on  horseback. 
SIDESMAN,  sidVmln,  «.  88.    An  assistant 

to  the  churchwardens. 
SIDEWAYS,  sldeV^ze,7<tf.  Laterally,  on 
SIDEWI5E,  slde'wke,  >     one  s}de. 

SIEGE*  aejdje, «  The  act  of  besetting  a  for- 
tified plane,  a  lesgue  ;  any  continued  endea- 
vour to  gain  possession ;  place,  class,  rank. 

.    Obsolete. 

SIEVE,  slv,  s.  17T.  HairorJawtt  strained 
.upon  a  hoop,  by  which  flower  is  separated 

.  ftom  bran  j  a  boalter,  a  searce. 

To  SIFT,  sift,  o.  a.  To  separate  by  a  sieve ; 

part ;  to  examine,  to  try. 


BllWi^li^/*  W.    Ha  who  sifts.' 

To  SIGH,  si,  «.  a.     To  emit  the  breath 

andlbry,  as  in  grief.1 
SIGH,  sL  s.  A  violent  and  audible  emission 
'  -  of  breath  which  has  been  long  retained. 

£7  A  very  extraordinary  prpouneUtiou  or  thjs 
wove  prevails  IS  London,  aad,  what  is  snore  extraor- 
dinary, on  the  Stage,  so  different  Iron  every  otaer 
word  of  tee  aama  form  as  to  make  It  a  perfect  oddity 
In  tar  language.  Tins  pronunciation  approaches  to 
the  word  acylJtf;  and  tat  only  difference  is,  that 
jSftAf  has  the  flat  aspiration,  as  fa  cafe;  and  sigh  the 
sharp  one,  as  In  rate.  It  is  not  easy  to  coajeclure  what 
comld  he  tha  reason  of  this  departure  from  analogic 
aniens' It  were  to  Rive  tha  word  a  sound  which  seams 
an  echo  to  the  senses  ami  jut  this  intention  bad  gone 
no  farther  tana  the  Jengthentng  or  aaorteamg  of  a 
trowel,  it  might  have  keen,  admitted,  as  In  JearfnL 
eJsasrM  jrfen*,  Jterce,  great,  W«re,  and  som« 
others:  hat  pronouncing  gh  Jikc  th  in  ibis  word  it 
too  palpable  a  conletripf  of  orthography  to  p«ss  ear 
rent  without  (he  stamp  o{.U>«  beit,  the  roost  uulversa. 
and  permanent,  asage  on  Its  side.  The  Saxon  caavhi 
nation  gat  according  to  the  general  rale,  both  iolbu 
middle  and  at  the  and  of  a  word,  Is  silent.  J  t  had  aa> 
ciently  a  guttaral  pronunciation,  which  is  still  retained 
In  great  fart  of  Scotland,  aad  in  some  of  the  northera 
parts  of  England:  bat  every  fpttnral  soand  has  bean 
fotft  since  baaishtd  from  the  tauguage ;  not,  however, 
withoat  some  effort*  to  continue,  by  changing  these 


letter*,  sometime*  Into,  the  related  guttural  conaonanf 
k  as  la  faugh.  hQugk,  dec  and  tomeUme*  into  a  con- 
sonant entirely  nnrelated  to  them,  as  In  laugh,  cotgh, 
*c— These  are  lhe  only  transmutations  of  these  leu 
ters;  and  these  established  irregularities  are  quite  saf> 
neleat  without  admitting  sacb  as  are  only  candidate* 
jto.confu.kon,  tf*  leaded  that  ssrkf  batter  a» 
presses  the  emission  ot  breath  In  the  act  of  sighing,  it 
may  pa  answered,  that  nothing  can  be  moreerronaoas, 
as  ttte  longuV  an?  teew  have  nothing  to  do  ia  this  ae 
tloa.  Mr?  Sheridan  has,  laden*,  to  assist  this  eapre*. 
slon.  spelt  the  word  *ia,  as  an  aspiration  meat  noeee- 
ia^lV.^rnpan^he  aet  of  dghTog ;  borfta  take  ap 
notice  that,  In  this  case,  the  a  ought  to  be  before  tha 
I)  307,  though  such  expression  may  be  very  proper  in 
oratory,  when  accompanied  ky  pafsioa.  it  woald  be 
as  affected  to  give  fc  thU  «P£?^«n^B*Tr  ijaeeh 
as  to  preaeesme  the  word  fea&U  with  a  Weaeeiof 


SIG  S1L 

To  SIONlJtY,  styne-fl,  *.  a.  Tb  declare  by 

some  token  or  sign ;  to  mean,  to  express ;  to 

import,,  to  weigh ; .  to  stake  known. 
To  SIGNIFY,  sls/ne-fl,  v.  «.  185.    To  ex- 

press  meaning  with  force. 
SIGNIORY,  senc'yo-re,  a.  lit.    Lordship, 

dominion. 
SIGNPOST,  ske'post, «.  That  upon  which 


the  voice  and  a  faltering  of  the  toag**,  or  to  after  the 
word  tough,  wltk  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  hreast 
and  long*.  To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the  laws 
of  rhyme';  *Mch  necessarily  exclade  this  affected  pro- 
nun  ct«t  ion,  and  oMige  us  to  give  the  word  its  trae  ana- 
logical soand : 

"  Love  to  a  imoke,  rsis'd  with  the  rame  of  **/**;* 
"  Being  purg'd,  a  Are,  sparhllag  in  lovers'  eye*.* 
Shakespeare. 

SIGHT,  site. «.  391.  Perception  by  the  eye, 
the  sense  of  seeing ;  open  view,  a  situation  in 
which  nothing  obstructs  the  eye  ;  act  of  seeing 
or  beholding ;  notice,  knowledge ;  eye,  instru- 
ment of  seeing ;  aperture  pervious  to  the  eye, 
or  other  points  fixed  to  guide  the  eye,  as,  the 
Sight  of  a  quadrant ;  spectacle,  show,  thing 
wonderful  to  be  seen. 

SIGHTLESS,  shells,  a.  Wanting  sight, 
blind;  not  sightly. 

8IGHTLY,  stale,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye, 
striking  to  the  view. 

8IGIL,  sidjil,  9. 544.    A  seal. 

SIGN.  sine.  «.  S&6.  A  token  of  any  thing, 
that  b  v  which  any  thing  is  shown ;  a  wonder,  a 
miracle ;  a  picture  hung  at  a  door,  to  give  no- 
tice what  is  sold  within ;  a  constellation  in  the 
Zodiack ;  typical  representation,  symbol ; 
a  subscription  of  oue's  name,  as,  a. Sign- 
manual. 

To  SIGN,  sine,  e.  a.  To  mark;  to  ratify  by 
hand  or  seal ;  to  betoken,  to  signify,  to  repre- 
sent typically. 

SIGNAL,  signal,  t.  88.  Notice  given  by  a 
signal,  a  sign  that  gives  notice. 

SIGNAL,  sfg'nal,  a.  Eminent,  memorable, 
remarkable. 

S1GNALITY,  slg-nal'e-ti,  #.  Quality, of 
something  remarkable  or  memorable.   , 

To  SIGNALIZE,  sfrnil-lze,  v.  a.  To  make 
eminent,  to  make  remarkable. 

SIGNALLY,  sfrnftl-e,  ad.  Eminently,  re- 
markably, memorably. 

8IGNATION,  slg-tnYshon,  s.    8ign  given, 
•    act  of  betokenms. 

SIGNATURE,  sVnt-tore,  t.  461.  A  sign 
or  mark  impressed  upon  any  thing,  a  stamp ; 
a  mark  opon  any  matter,  particularly  upon 

.  plants,  b^  which  their  nature  or  medicinal 
use  is  ponited  out ;  proof,  evidence ;  among 
printers,  some  letter  or  figure  to  distinguish 
different  sheets. 

SIGNET,  slg'nSt,  *.  00.  A  seal  commonly 
used  for  the  seal-manual  of  a  king. 

SIGNIFICANCE,  sig-niffe-klnse.     V  . 

8IGNIFICANCY,  slgnlf fe-kin-se,  f  * 
Power  of  signifying,  meaning, ;  energy*  power 
of  impressing  the  mind;   importance,  mo- 
ment. 

SIGNIFICANT,  s1g-n?f ft-kint, a.  Expres- 
sive of  something  beyoud  the  external  mark  ; 
bf tokening,  standing  as  a  sign  of  something: 
expressive  or  representative  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  important,  momentous. 

SIGNIFICANTLY,  sfg-nlhe-klnt-ie,  ad. 
With  force  of  expression.    m 

SIGNIFICATION,  slgnif-fe-ka'shon,  #. 
The  act  of  making  known  by  signs ;  meaning 
expressed  by  a  sign  or  word.   .     ^ 

8lGNinCATIVE,stg-nifrt-ki-tit,a.  Beto- 
kening by  any  external  sign;  forcible,  strongly 
expressive. 

^UNIFICATORY,  sjg-nfrrt-kl-tnr-e,  > 
its:    Tliat  which  signifies  at  betokens. 
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a  sign  bangs, 
SIKER,  sitfur,  ad.    The  old  word  lor 

or  surely. 
SILENCE,  sllente,  *.   The  aUte  of  holding 

peace;    habitual  taciturnity,  not  loquacity; 

secrecy;  stillness.  . 

SILENCE,  sfrense,  inttrj.  An  authoritative 

restraint  of  speech. 
To  SILENCE,  sllease,  *.  a.    To  still,  to 

oblige  to  hold  peace. 
SILENT,  silent,  ay  Not  speaking ;  not  talk- 
ative ;  still ;  not  mentioning. 
SILENTLY,  sllint-le,  ad.  Without  speech; 

without  noise ;  without  mention. 
SILICIOUS,  se-llsh'us,  a.  M,  167.    Made 
.  of  hair. 
SILICULOSE,  sl-lik-n-lose',  a.  4ST.  Hftsky, 

full  of  husks.— Sec  Appendix. 

SILIGINOSE,  sl-tid-je-nose',  a.  447.  Made 
*of  fine'  wheat.— See  Appendix*  ' 
SILIQUA,  siHe-kw*,  ,.   92.     A  carat  of 

which  six  make  a  scruple;  the  seed-vessefi 

husk,  pod,-  or  shell  of  such  plants  as  are  of  tte 

pulse  kind. 
SILIQUOSE,  sft-le-torose',  )  a.   Having  a 
SILIQUOUS,  slHe-kwns,    f     pod  or  cap- 

sule.    Sec  Appendix. 
SILK,  silk, ».    The  thread  of  the  worm  thai 

turns  afterwards  to  a  butterfly ;  the  stuff  made 
N  of  the  worm's  thread. 
SILKEN,  sfok'k'n,  a..lOS.    Made  of  silk; 

soft,  tender ;  dressed  in  silk. 
8ILKMERCER,  sUk'mlr-sar,  s.    A  dealer 

in  silk.  . 

SILKWEAV ER,  sbk'we-yir,  s.  One  whoso 

trade  is  to  Weave  silken  stuffs. 
SILKWORM,  silk'worm,  s.  The  worm  that 

spins  silk. 
SILKY,  sftk'e,  «.     Made   of  silk;   soft, 

-pliant* 
SILL,  sill,  t.  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot 

of  the  door. 
SILLABUB,  stal-bab,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk 

warm  from  the  cow  with  wine,  sugar,  etc. 
SILLILY,  sille-lc,  ad.    In  a  sifiy  manner, 

simply,  foolishly. 
SILLINESS,  Sim -n&,*.  Simplicity,  weak- 
ness, harmless  folly. 
SILLY,  sille,  a.    Harmless,  innocent,  art. 

less  ;  foolish,  witless. 

8ILLYHOW.  sille-hM,  #.    The  membmne 

that  covers  the  bead  of  the  foetus. 
SILVAN,  sll'van,  a.  88.    Woody,  fall, of 

woods. 
SILVER,  sft'vfV  s.  ge.    sUver  is  a  white 

and  hard  metal,  next  iu  weight  to  gold ;  ossj 

thing  of  soft  splendour;   money  made  of 

silver. 

SILVER,  sil'vir,  a.  Made  of  silver;  whise 
like  silver;  having  a  pale  lustre;  son  of 
voice. 

To  SILVER,  sfl'vur,  v.  a.  To  cover  sttper* 
ficially  with  sliver ;  to  adorn  with  mild  Usatia* 
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SILVERBEATER,  afrvfir-bMur,  *.    One 
that  foKates  silver.     ' 

SILVERLY.  sll'vir-le,  *d.    With  the  ap- 
pearance off  silver. 

SILVERSMITH,  silVttx-smfcA,  j.  One  that 
works  in  silver. 

SILVEHHISTU,  sit^rnMals-sl,      7  . 

SILVER  WEED,  sfrvir-weed,  J  *■ 

Plants.         fc    .    , 

8ILVERY,  ifrvor-*,  &    Besprinkled  with 
silver,  shining  like  silver. 

8IMAR,  seVmiV, «.    A  woman's  robe. 
SIMILAR, sftaVe-fAr,  88.  la.  Homogeneous/ 
8IMILARY,  sWelir-eJ   having  one  part 
like   another ;   resembling,    having    retem- 
.-  bmnce. 
SIMILARITY,  slm4-llr/e-teY«.    Likeness. 

SIMILE,  sun'e-le.  #.  4*3.    A  comparison  by 

which  any  thing  is  illustrated. 
SIMILITUDE,  Be-mil'e't&de,  a.    likeness, 

resemblance ;  comparison,  sinme. 

SIMITAR,  sWe-tfir,  *.  88.    A  crooked  or 

falcated  sword  with  a  convex  edge.    More 

properly  spelt  Ctaseiar. 
To  SIMMER,  smVmnr,  r.  *.  08.    To  boil 

gently,  to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 
SIMONY,  sim'un-e,«.  The  crime  of  buying 

or  sellinachurch  preferment. 
To  SIMPER,  simpor,  p.  a.  08.    To  smile, 

generally  to  snvle  foolishly. 
SIMPER,  sfm'pur,  *.  88.  A  smile,  generally 

a>  foolish  smile. 
SIMPLE,  slm'pl,  a.  406.    Plain,  artless ; 

harmless,  uneompoonded,  unmingled;  silly, 

not  wise,  not  cunuing. 
8IMPLE}  slm'pl,  #.    A  simple  ingredient  in 

a  medicine,  a  drug,  an  herb. 
To  SIMPLE,  slm'pl,  v.  *.    To  gather  sim- 

SlMPLENESS,  slm'pl-nes,  *.    The  quality 
•  of  being  simple. 
SIMPLER,  sferpl-fir,  j.  98.  A  simplist,  an 

herbalist. 

SIMPLETON,  slm'pl-tun, «.  A  silly  mortal, 

a  trifler,  a  foolish  fellow. 
SIMPLICITY,  sfan-plb'e-te,  *.    Plainness, 

artletsness ;  not  subtil ty,  not  abstruseness ; 

not  finery ;  state  of  being  uncompounded  ; 

weakness,  silliness. 
To  8IMPLIFY,  sWple-f 1,  e.  «.    To  make 

less  complex  ;  to  reduce  to  first  principles. 
SIMPLI8T,  slm'pllst,  a.    One  skilled  in 

simples. 
SIMPLY,  sim'ple.  ad.  Without  art,  without 

sabtilty  :  of  itself,  without  addition ;  merely  ; 

solely ;  foolishly,  sillily. 
SIMILAR,  sWu-llr,  t.  88.  One  that  conn. 

terfeits.    Not  in  use. 
SIMULATION,  sfan-n-la'shon,*.  That  part 

of  hypocrisy  which  pretends  that  to  be  which 

i»  not.  ,     -     .     .  , 

SIMULTANEOUS,  sl-mol-ta'ne-os,  a.  IS*. 
'   Acting  together^  existing  at  the  same  time. 
SIN,  sin,  s.  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God. 

a  violation  of  the  laws  of  religion j  habitual 

negligence  of  religion. 
To  SIN,  sin,  *.  n.    To  neglect  the  laws  of 

religion,  to  violate  the  laws  of  religion-  j  to 

offend  against  right 
SINCE,  slnse,  ad.   Because  that ;  (torn  the 

time  that ;  ago,  before  this. 


SINCE,tSmee,prep.  After,  reckoning  from 
some  time  past  to  tl)«  time  present. 

SINCERE,  sin-sere7,  a.  Pure,  unmingled ; 
honest,  uudissembling,  uncorrttpt. 

SINCERELY,  sin-sereae,  ad.  Honestly, 
without-  hypocrisy: 

SINCERENE8S,  sin-aere'neo,  \t.  Honesty 

SINCERITY,  sfoseVe-U,  J  of  inten- 
tion, purity  of  mind ;  freedom  from  hypo- 
crisy. . 

SINDON,  sfa'dln,  #.  160.  A  fold,  a 
wrapper. 

SINK,  sine,  s.  A  right  sine,  in  geometry,  is 
a  right  line  drawn- from  one  end  of  an  arch 
perpendicularly  upon  the  diameter  drawn 
from  the  .other  end  of  that  arch 

SINECURE,  sl'ne-kore,  t.  An  office  which, 
has  revenue  without  any  employ  mejit. 

SINEW,  sin  nu,  s.  266.  A  tendon,  the  liga- 
ment by  which  the  joiuta  are  moved  ;  applied 
to  whatever  gives  strength  or  compactness, 

•  as,  money  is. the  Sinew  of  war;  muscle  or, 
nerve. 

To  SINEW,  sln'no,  v.a.  To  knit  as  by  sinews. 
Not  in  use. 

SINEWED,  snVnnde,  a.  S59.  Furnished 
with  sinews  ;  strong,  firm,  vigorous. 

SINEWY,  sm'nu4,a.  Consisting  of  a  sin  en, 
nervous ;  strong,  vigorous. 

SINFUL,  sWfftl,  a.  Alien  from  God ;  on- 
sanctified  j  wicked,  not  observant  of  religion, 
contrary  to  religion.  , 

SINFULLY,  sin'Al-e,  ad.    Wickedly.      . 

SINFULNESS,  sin'fol-nea,  s.  Alienation 
from  God,  neglect  or  violation  of  the  duties  toff 
reKffion. 

To  SING,  sing,  v.  a.  ;  pre* .  I  Sang,  or  Song ; 
port.  pass.  Sung.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody, 
to  aruculate  musically ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds 
inarticulately  ;  to  make  any  small  or  shrill 
noise  ;  to  tell,  in  poetry. 

To  SING,  sing,  e.  a.  400.  To  relate  or  men- 
tion,  in  poetry ;  to  celebrate,  to  give  praise 
to ;  to  utter  lianaonioosly. 

To  8INGE,  smje,  e.  a.  To  scorch,  to  bam 
slightly  or  superficially. 

SINGER,  singfir,  s.  410.  One  that  sings, 
one  whose  profession  or  business  is  to  sing. 

SINGINGMASTER,  stos/ing-mis-tur,  s. 
410.    One  who  teaches  to  sing. 

SINGLE,  skg'gl,  a.  406.    One,  not  double ; 

Crticular,  individual,  not  compounded;  alone, 
vmg  no  companion^  having  no  assistant; 
unmarried  ;  not  complicated,  not  duplicated  ; 
pure,  uucorrupt,  a  scriptural  sense;  that  in 
which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

To  SINGLE,  smg/gl,  t>.  a.  To  choose  ont 
from  among  others ;  to  sequester,  to  with* 
draw  ;  to  take  alone  ;  to  separate. 

SINGLENESS,  sing;gl-nes,  s.  Simplicity, 
sincerity,  honest  plainness. 

SINGLY,  single,  tid.  Individually,  parti, 
cularly  ;  without  partners  or  associates ,  ho- 
nestly, simply,  siucerelv. 

SINGULAR,  smg'gu-lir,  a.  88, 170.  Single, 
not  complex,  not  compound  ;  hi  grammar, 
expressing  only  one,  not  plural;  particular, 
unexampled :  having  something  not  common 
to  others ;  alone,  that  of  which  there  is  but 


one. 


SINGULARITY.  slng-ga-lsYe-te,  #. 

character  or  quality  by  which  one  is  distiu- 
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jnsished  from  others ;  any  thing  remarkable,  a 
.cariosity. 

SINGULARLY*  «1ng'ga4ar-le,  ad. .  Parti- 
,  culariy,  in  a  maimer  not  common  to  other*. 
SINISTER,  sln'nis-tur,  a.  96.  506.    Being 
on  the  left  hand  ;  left,  not  -rigM;  bad,  devi- 
ating from  honesty,  unfair ;  oulacky,  inauspi- 
cious. 

fff  Tab  word,  though  uniformly  accented  on  tbe 
second  syllable  by  the  poet*  quoted  by  Johaeon,  is  as 
uniformly  accented  oil  the  ant  by  all  oar  lexicogra- 
phers, and  is  uniformly  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
speakers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  us  thai  Dr.-  Johnson  seems 
to  taink  that,  when  this  word  is  ased  in  ids  tiferal 
sense,  as, 
M  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
"  lie  ptacM  a  mighty  mog  of  potent  ala."-n UryoVa. 
it  hu  the  accent  on  tbe  second  syllable ;  bat  when 
In  tbe  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &c.  on 
the  first.  This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on 
tie  best  asage,  aa*  is  liable  to  tbe  objection^  noticed 
under  the  word  Bow*.— See  Principles,  No.  4Q& 

8INISTROU8,  flfoftis-trfis, a.  Absurd,  per- 
verse, wrong-headed,  . 
8INISTRO l&LY,  efrVnls-trns-U,  ad.    With 

a  tendency  to  the  left ;  pervetseljr,  absurdly. 
Accented  according*  to  the  adjective. 

To  SINK,  slngk,  r.  n. ;  pre*.  I  Sunk,  ancient- 
ly Sauk ;  part.  Sank  or  Sunken*  To  fall  down 
through  any  medium,  not  to  swim,  to  go  to 
the  bottom ;  to  fall  gradually ;  to  enter  or  pe- 

•  netrate  into  any  body ;  to  lose  hsifeht,  to  fall 
to  a  level ;  to  lose  or  want  prominence ;  to  be 
overwhelmed  or  depressed ;  to  be  received,  to 
be  impressed  ;  to  decline,  to  decrease,  to  de- 
cay ;  to  fall  iitfo  rest  or  indolence  j  to  fall  into 
airy  state  worse  than  the  former,  to  tend  to 
rain. 

To  SINK,  slngk,  r.  a.  408.  To  pat  under 
water,  to  disable  from  swimming  or  floating ; 

•  to  delve,  to  make  by  delving.;  to  depress,  to 
degrade  ;  to  plunge  hito  destruction ;  to  make 
to  fail ;  to  bring  low,  to  diminish  in  quantity  ; 
to  crash ;  to  diminish ;  to  make  to  decline ; 
to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

SINKjiftlngk^.406.  A  drain,  ajalteapny  place 

wliere  corruption  is  gathered. 
SINLESS,  sln'lls,  a. ;  Exemption  from  sin. 
SINLESSNESS,  shVlis-ne*,  t.    Exemption 

from  tin.         •     '  ■ 
SINNER,  shr'aftr, «.  98.  One  at  enmity  with 
:  God  ;    one  not  traly  or  religiously  good ;  an* 

offender,  a  criminal.  • 

SINOFFERINO,  aVoi-fftf-nig,  f.    An  ek- 
-   pfationor  sacrrflceforsin.  ' 
SINOPER,  sln'6-pur;  #.  98.    A  species  of 
■  earth,  ruddle* 
To  SINUATE,  siri'yn-ate,  v.  a.    To  bend  in 

and  out. 
SXNUATION,  sin-yu-a'shfin,  *.  116.     A 

bending  fn  and  out 
SINUOUS,8ro'yu-as,a,116.  Bending  in  and 

out. 
SINUS,  sinus,  t.  A  bay  of  the  sea,  an  open- 
ing of  the  land ;  any  fold  or  opening*. 
To  SIP,  sip, «.  a.    To  take  a  small  quantity 

of  liquid  in  at  tbe  mouth. 
&IP,  sip,  s.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken 

hi  at  the  mouth. 
SIPHON,  slfun,  «.  166.    A  pipe  through 

•  which  liquors  ire  conveyed. 
SIPPER,  sip'pur, *.  98.    One  that  sips. 
SIPPET,  sip  pit, *.  99.    A  small  sop. 
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SIR,  sur,  t.  109.    The  word  of  respect  in 

compeilation;  the  title  of  a  knight. or  baronet; 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  Man  ;  a .  tide  given 
to  the  loin,  of  beef,  wjuch  one  of  our  Kings 
knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  humour.    . 

SIRE.  sire,  a.  A  father*  In  poetry;  it  in 
aseq  of  beasts,  as,  the  horse  had  ajmod  sire;  H 
is  used  in  composition,  as  grand-sire. 

SIREN,  fcftreV*. .  A  goddess  who  enticed 
men  by  singing,  and  devoured  them. 

SIRIASIS,  sWi»s4s,  «.  1*5, 566.  An  in- 
nammation  of  Ike  brain  and  its  membrane, 
through  an  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

SIRIUS,  aVxk-tub  «•  The  dog-star. 

SIROCCO,  se-tf  klto,  *,    The  south-east  or 

Syrian  wind. 
SIRRAH,  ssVra,  s.    A  compellaiMti  rf  j*. 

proach  and  insult. 

<  tJ  This  is  a^orrapifao  efts*  aval  magnitude,  bar'. 
too  general  aad  Inveterate  to  be  remedied.  Mr»8bcrt- 
dan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr,  Fur-. 
ry,  pronounce  It  as  I  hive  done.    W.  Jobniton  alosw 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  serrah  ;  aad  Mr.  Etptria 
•ton,  because  it  is  derived  from  Sir  and  ine  taterjec. 
t|on  ;oa,  says  it  ought. to  have  th«  first  syllable  like' 
Sir.— Set  quotation  under  the  word  Shire. 

SIROP,  or  SIRUP,  suVrup,  *.  I<j6\.    The 

juice  of  vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 

.  XS  The  t  in  this  word  and  its  eompoaads  b  Irre- 
coverably corrupted  into  short  u. 

SIRUPED,  su/ruot,  a.  659.    Sweet  like  si- 
rup, bedewed  with  sweets. 
SIRUPY,  saVrup-e,  a.    Resembling  simp. 
SISTER,  sls'tur,  *,  98.    A  woman  born  of 
k  the  same  parenU,  correlative  to  a  brother ;  one 
•  of  the  same  faith,  a  Christian :  one  of  the  same 
nature,  human  being ;  one  of  tbe  same  kiad, 
one  of  the  same  office, 

SISTER-IN-LAW,  sfc'tur-In-liw,  #.  A  hus- 
band or  Wife's  sister. 

SISTERHOOD,  aVtur-hud,  s.  The  office  or 
duty  of  a  tjster ;  a  set  of  sisters ;  a  number  of 
women  of  the  same  order.    ' 

SISTEJRLY,  sis'tir-le,  a.  lake  a  sister,  be- 
coming a  sister. 

To  SIT,  ak,  a>  ».  pre*.  I  sat.  To  rest  upo* 
the  buttoeks ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idle* 
riess  i  to.  be  ill. any  local  position ;  to  rest  as  a 
weight  or  burden ;  to  settle,  to  abide;  to 
brood,  to  incubate ;  to  be  placed  in  order  to* 
be  paiuted ;  to  be  in  any  situation  or  eundU 
lion  j  to.  be  fixed,  as  au  assembly :  to  bo 
placed  at  the  table ;  to  be  in  aiiy  solemn  as- 
sembly a5  a  member.— To  Sit  dowri,  to  faesiss 
a  siege  ;  (o  rest,  to  cease  as  satisfied  :  to  aetUb; 
to  fit  abode. — To  Sit  out,  to  be  without  en- 
.  gagement. or  employment ;  tocontinoe  to  i 
end.— To  Sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sittii 
to  watch,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

To  SIT,  sit,  v.  a.  To  keep  upon  the  seat ;  ts> 

be  settled,  to  do  business. 

3ITE«8ite,S.    Situation,  local  position*. 

SITH,sUA,ad.    Since,  seeing  that    Otsaoi. 

3ITHE,  or  SCYTHE,  stnie, «.  The  toaW 
ment  qf  mowing,  a  crooked  blade  joined  at 
right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

SITTER,  sfrifir,  4. 98.  (ine  that  aits ;  si  head 
that  brood*. 

SITTING,  sitting,  s.  410.    The  poaturw  of 

'  •'**>«£  °"  a.  »*t ;  the  act  of  restiiw  ow  «  aesat , 

a  time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to   si 

painter;  a  meeting,  of  au  assembly ; 


sitting; 
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of  study  uninterrnitted  •  a  time  for  which  one 
sits  without  rising ;  incubation. 


SITUATE,  elt'tshMte,  part. e.  463.  Placed 

Local  re- 


with  respect  to  any  tiling  else. 

T,slt-tshu-aahan,  a. 


SITUATION, 

spect,  position ;  condition,  state. 
SIX,  fllkfl,  $.    Twice  three,  one  more  than 

SIXPENCE,  siks'pinse,  «.  A  coin,  half  a 
•hilling.         «... 

SIXSCORE,  sfks'skore,  a.  Six  times  twenty. 

SIXTEEN,  slks'tcen,  a.    Six  and  ten. 

SIXTEENTH,  slks'teentA,  a.  The  sixth 
from  the  tenth. 

SIXTH,  siksta,  a.  The  first  after,  the  fifth, 
the  ordinal  of  six. 

SIXTH,  siksta,  s.    A  sixth  part.1 

SIXTHLY,  slkata'le,  ad.  In  the  sixth  place. 

SIXTIETH,  slks'te-efa,  a.  279.  The  tenth 
six  times  repeated.  ^ 

SIXTY,  siks'te,  a.    Six  times  ten. 

SIZE,  size,  J.  Balk,  quantity  of  superficies, 
comparative  magnitude  j. .condition  i  any  vis- 
cous or  glutinous  substance. 

To  SIZE,  size,  ©.  a.  To  adjust,  to  arrange 
according  to  sixe  ;  to  settle,  to  fix  j  to  cover 
with  glutinous  matter,  to  besmear  with  size. 

SIZED,  slz'd,  a.  359.  Having  a  particular 
magnitude. 

SIZEABLE,  si'za-bl,  a.  Reasonably  bulky. 

SIZER,  si'zur,  s.  96.  A  certain  rank  of  stu- 
dents in  the  universities! 

SIZINESS,  si'ze-nes,  t.  Glutinousness,  vis- 
cosity. 

8IZY,  si'ze,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 

SKAINSMATE,  skanz'mkte,  s.  A  mess- 
mate.   Obsolete. 

SKATE,  skate,  a.  A  flat  sea-fish ;  a  sort 
of  shoe  armed  with  iron,'  for  sliding  on  the 
.ice. 

SKEAN,  skene,  *.    A  short  sword,  a  knife. 

SKEO,  sklg,  s.    A  wild  plum, 

SKEGGER,  skeVgar,  s.  98.  Skeggers  are 
bred  of  such  sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to 
the  sea. 

SKEIN,  skane,  #.  249.  A  knot  of  thread  or 
silk  wound. 


were  to  be  precisely  defined,  when  the  boundaries  el 
their  significations- we  to  be  fixed,  and  their  most  de* 
Hcate  shades  of  meaning  to  be  distinguished  and  ex- 
emplified, this  task,  so  difficult  to  the  strongest  mind, 
seemed  to  present  him  with  in  operation  worthy  of  his 
powers  r  In  this  labour  he  was,  indeed,-  a  literary  Hes- 
cnles,  and  in  this  he  has  toiled  with  honour  to  himself 
And  to  the  essential  improvement  of.  the  English  lan- 
guage., 
SKEPTICAL, ;skep'te-kal,  a.  Doubtful,  pre-  ' 

tending  to  universal  doubt. 
SKEPTICISM,  sklp'te-sfem, «.    Universal ' 

doubt,  pretence  or   profession   of  universal , 

doubt. 
SKETCH,  sk2tsh,  a.    An  outline,  a  rough 
:  draught*  a  firstplan. 
To  SKETCH,  skitsh,  v.  n.    To  draw,  by 

tracing  the  outline  •,  to  plan,  by  giving  the  first 

or  principal  motion. 
SKEWER,  skure,  8.265.   A  wooden  or  iron 

pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 
To  SKEWER,  skure,  ©,«.  98.  To  fasten  with 
*'  skewers. 

SKIFF,  skiff,  t.    A  small  light  boat. 
SKILFUL,  skLYfil,  a.    Knowing,  qualified 

withskilL 
SKILFULLY,  skll'iui-e,  ad.     With  skill, 

with  art,  with  uncommon  ability,  dexterously. 
SKILFULNESS,  skll'ful-nls,  «.    Art,  abi- 
lity, dezteroutness. 
SKILL,  skll,  a.    Knowledge  of  any  practice 

or  art,  readiness  in  any  practice. 
To  SKILL,  skll,  r.  *„  To  be  knowing  in,  to 

be  dexterous  at. 
SKILLED,  skfrd,  a.  S59.    Knowing,  dex- 
<    terous,  acquainted  with. 
SKILLES8,  ekin&J,  a.    Wanting  art.    Not' 

in  use.  .  ^  _„ 

SKILLET,  skirfit,  a.  99.    A  small  kettle  or 

boiler. 
To  SKIM,  skim,  *.  a.    To  clear  off  from  the 

upper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below 

the  surface  ;  to  take  by  skimming ;  to  brush 

the  surface  lightly,  to  pass  very  near  the  sur- 
face. 
To  SKIM,  skim,  o.  a.    To  pass  lightly,  to 

glide  along. 
SUMBLESKAMBLE,  skWol-skam-bl,  a% 

Wandering  wild.    A  cant  word. 
SKIMMER*  sklm'mur, #.98.  A  shallow  ves- 


SKEPTICK,  akjp'tik.  *.  WO.     One  who 

,  doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt,  of  every  things- 
See  Scbrhta. 

J^  It  is  with  some  reluctance  I'  have  given  this 
word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  It,  a  place  in  this 
Dictionary ;  not  because  it  is  not  generally  pronounced 
in  this  manner,  but  that  1  think  conforming  oar  spell- 
ling  to  a  prevailing  pronunciation,  when  this  pronan* 
elation  Is  contrary  to  analogy,  is  pregnant  with  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  language.  While 
the  original  landmark  is  standing,  the  true  proprietor 
may  claim  his  rights ;  but  when  once  that  is  effaced, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  resumption.  How  Dr.  Johnson 
could  remove  this  landmark  is  astonishing.  It  is  one 
af  those  auaceaantable  absurdities  that  sometimes  en- 
ter into  the  characters  of  men,  whose  understandings 
are  as  much  above  th*  rest  of  the  world,  in  some 
things,  as  they  are  below  them  in  others.  The  truth 
is,  this  great  man  troubled  himself  Utile  about  pro- 
•ftaaelattott!  be  seems  to  have  cared  as  Utile  for  elyuso- 
jpfjee ;  and  even  grammtticfti  disquisitions  seem  not 
to  have  been  his  favourite  study ;  but  when  words 
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flesh ;  hide,  pelt,  that  which  is  takeu 
animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather.  > 

To  SKlN,skm,*.a.  To  fiay,to  strip  or  divest  of 
the  skin ;  to  cover  with  the  skin ;  to  cover, 
superficially.  ,' 

SKINK,  skingk,  #.  A  S**m  word.  Drfofc, 
any  thing  potable ;  pottage. 

To  SKINK,  skingk,  t>.  ».  408.  To  serv* 
drink. 

SKINKER,  skingk'ir,  t.    One  that  serves 

drink. 
SKINNED,  stfn'd,  a.  359.   Having  the  na* 
ture  of  skin  or  leather.  ,  •* 

SKINNER,  akfrnor,  «.  98,    A  dealer  in 

t_»     *  • 

SKINNINESS,  skin'nt-nes,  «.  Th,e  quality 
of  being  skinny.  v 

SKINNY,  akfiVne,  a.  Consisting  only  # 
"skin,  wanting  flesh. 
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8KYISH,  skellsh,  m.     Coloured  by   the 
ether. 

SKYLARK,  sketllrk,  *.  A  lark  that  mounts 

and  sings. 
SKYLIGHT, skeftlte,  #.  A  window  placed 

in  a  room,  not  laterally,  bat  in  the  ceiling. 
SKYROCKET,  skel'rik-fc,  «.    A  kind  of 

firework,-  which  flies  high,  and  burns  at  it 

flies. 

SLAB*  alio. «.  A  puddle;  a  plane  of  stone, 

at,  a  marble  Slab* 
SLAB,  slab,  a.  Thick,  viscous,  glutinous. 
To  SLABBER,  slib'bur,  or  slftb'bur,  o.  a* 
To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth,  to  dri- 
▼el ;  to  slied  or  pour  any  thing. 
.  ty  The  second  sound  of  this  word  it  by  roach  the 
more  usual  one ;  bat,  es  it  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
orthography,  it  ought  to  be  dlteouatenaaced,  and  the 
a  restored  to  It*  true  sound*    Correct  utag«  teeait 
somewhat  inclined  to  tab  reformation,  and  every 
lover  of  correctness  ought  to  favour  iL 

SLABBERER,  slaVbor-ur,  #.  96.    He  who  ' 

slabbers. 

SL  ABB  Y,  alaVbe,  a,  Thick,  viscous ;  wet, 
floody. 

SLACK,  silk,  a.    Loose ;  remiss ;  relaxed.  - 
To  SLACK,  sl&k,  1  v.  u.  To  be 

To  SLACKEN,  slik'k'n,  10S.  f  remiss,  to . 
neglect ;  to  lose  the  power  of  cohesion :  to  * 
abate ;  to  languish,  to  flag. 

To  SLACK,  stfk,  H.  a.  To  loosen,  to 

To  SLACKEN,  slik'k'n,  J  make  less  tight ; 
to  relax,  to  remit ;  to  ease,  to  mitigate;  to  cause 
to  be  remitted;  to  crumble;  to  neglect;  to 
repress  ;  to  make  less  quick  and  forcible. 
SLACK,  sl&k,  s.  Small  coal,  coal  broken  in 
smalt  parts. 

SL  ACKLY,  slikQe,ad.  Loosely,  negligently, 
remissly. 

SLACKNESS,  slaVnis,  s.  Looseness,  not 
tightness ;  negligence,  remissness ;  want  of 
tendency;  weakness. 

SLAG,  slag,  s.  The  dross  or  recrement  of 
metal. 

SLAIE,  sla,  s.    A  weaver's  reed. 
SLAIN,  sitae.    The  part  pass,  of  Slay. 
To  SLAKE,  slake,  v.  a.    To  quench,  to  ex-' 
anguish, 

'  t^  There  It  a  corrupt  pronnoeiatioa  of  this  word  ilk* 
the  ward  Maok.  This  it  the  word,  at  Dr.  Jeaaeaai  ob- 
tervet,  from  which  it  it  evidently  derived ;  bat  at  * 
bat  acquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated  meaning,  it 
it  with  great  propriety  that  It  differ*  a  Utile  from  its 
original,  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

All  oar  orthoftpUts  unite  in  proaoauclng  thit  word 
regularly ;  but,  at  Mr.  8mith  observes,  brlckiayeis  »ud 
tLeir  laboorert  universally  pronounce  it  with  the  abort 
a,  as  if  written  slack;  and  It  may  be  added,  that  the; 
corrected  speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjec- 
tive in  the  wonts  nnslacktd  lime,  pronounce  the  «i  In 
the  same  manner ;  but  thit  ought  to  be  avoided. 

To  SLAM,  slim,  e.  a.  To  slaughter,  to 
crush;  to  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at 
whist. 

SLAM,  slim,  s.  A  term  at  whist,  when  all 
the  tricks  in  a  hand  are  won. 

To  SLANDER,  slia'dor,  v.  a.  76*  To  censure 
falsely,  to  belie. 

SLANDER,  slin'dur.  a.  False  invective  i 
disgrace,  reproach  ;  disreputation,  Ul  name.   ' 

SLANDERER,  slsWdor-fir,  a.  One  who  be- 
lies another  one  who  lays  raise  imputations  oa 
another. 


To  SKIP,  skip,  v.  a.  To  fetch  quick  hounds. 

to  pass  by  quick  leaps,  to  bound  tightly  and 

Joyfully  ;  to  pass  without  notice. 
To  SKIP,  skip,  v.  a.    To  miss,  to  pass. 
SKIP,  skip,  s.   A  light  leap  or  bound. 
SKIPJACK,  skVjik,  s.    An  upstart 

SK1PKBNNEL,  skip'fcea-nil,  a,   A  lackey, 

a  foot  boy. 
SKIPPER,  skip'puT,  *.  Q8.  JL  shipmaster  or 

shipboy. 
SKIRMISH,  skeVmish,  s.  108.    A  slight 

fight,  less  than  a  set  battle ;  a  contest,  a  con- 
tention. 
To  SKIRMISH,  skeVmish,  v.  a.    To  fight 

looseljr,  to  fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the 

shock  of  the  raaiu  battle. 
SKIRMISHER,  skertntsh-ir,  s.    He  who 

skirmishes. 
To  SKIRRE,  skeV,  v.  a.    To  scour,  to  ram-* 

ble  over  in  order  to  clear. 
To  SKIRRE,  sker,  v.  n.    To  scour,  to  send, 

to  run  tn  haste. 
SKIRRET,  skeVrf  t,  *•  00.    A  plant. 
SKIRT,  sk  jrt,  s.  108.    The  loose  edge  of  a 

garment,  a  part  which  bangs  loose  below  the 

waist ;   the  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress ; 

edge,  margin,  border,  extreme  part. 
To  SKIRT,  skirt,  v.  a.    To  border,  to  ran 

along  the  edge.    - 
SKITTISH,  skittish,  a.   Shy,  easily  fright- 

ed  ;  wanton,  volatile  ;  changeable,  fickle. 

SKITTISHLY,  sklftish-le,  ad.    Wantonly, 

uncertainly,  fickly. 
SKITTISriNESS.  sklftish-nes,  $.   Wanton- 
ness, fickleness,  shyness. 

SKITTLE,  skit'tl,  s.  406.    A  piece  of  wood 

like  a  sugar  loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 
SKITTLES,  skfrtb,  s.  plur. 

&  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  bars  teas  > 
nor  do  I  know  lit  derivation,  it  is  described  by  John- 
son, under  the  word  Lqggat*.  to  be  kittle-pins  set  up 
and  thrown  down  by  a  bowl :  but  what  kittle  pins 
are  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  oar  lexicographers 
Inform  as. 

8KONCE,  skonse,  s. — See  8e<mee. 
4KREEN,  ski  een,  s.  246.   Riddle  or  coarse 

sieve  ;  any  thing  by  which  the  suu  or  weather 

is  kept  off;   shelter,  concealment.     Better 

written  Screen. 
To  SKREEN,  skreen,  v.  a.    To  riddle,  to 

tift ;  to  .shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather; 

to  shelter  or  protect. 

SKUE,  skft,  a.  3*5.    Oblique,  sidelong. 
To  SKULK,  skulk,  v.  n.    To  hide,  to  lurk 

in  fear  or  malice. 
SKULL,  skul,  t.  The  bone  that  encloses  the 

head ;  a  shoal. 

SKULLCAP,  skullcap, «...  A  headpiece. 

SKY,  skel,  s.  160,  The  region  which  sur- 
rounds thit  earth  beyond  the  atmosphere  ;  it 
it  taken  for  the  whole  regiou  without  the 
earth  ;  the  heavens  ;  the  weather. 

SKYEY,  skei't,  a.    Ethereal, 

SKYCOLOUR,  skefttftl-ftr,  s.  An  azure  co- 
lour, the  colour  of  the  tky. 

SKYCOLOURED,  skeHtfji-urM,  a.  Bine, 
asure,  like  the  sky. 

SKYDYED,  skMide.  a.  Coloured  like  the 
■ky. 

SKYED,  skelde,  a.  »&.  Enveloped  by  the 
skies 
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SLANDEROUS,  slan'dir-aa,  c.  914.  Ut- 
tering reproachful  falsehoods  ;  cantauitng  re- 
proachful falsehoods,  calumnious. 

SLANDEROUSLY.  sUndur.us-le,  ad.  Ca- 
lunmiouslv.  with  false  reproach. 

SLANG,  sling.    The  pret.  of  Sling. 

SLANR,  siaagk,  $.    An  herb. 

SLANT,  alint,  T8.  I  a.  Oblique,  not  di- 

SLANTING,  slanting,  /    rect,  not  perpen- 


SLI 


dicular. 

SLANTLY,  atifotflc,  78.     7  ad.  Obliquely, 
SLANTWISE,  slint'wize,  J    not  perpendi- 
cularly, sloped* 
SLAP,  slip,  «•    A  smart  blow. 
SLAP,  slap,  ad.    With  a  sudden  and  violent 

blow. 
To  SLAP,  slip,  e.  a.    To  strike  with  a 

slap. 
%SLAPDASH,sUp-d*sh',  into?'.  All  at  once. 

A  low  word. 
To  SLASH,  slash,  v.  a.  •  To  cut,  to  cut  with 

long  cuts :  to  lash.— Slash  is  improper. 
To  SJLASH,  slash,  r.  »•  To  strike  at  random 

with  a  sword. 
SLASH,  slash,  s.    Cot,  wound ;  a  out  in 

cloth. 
SLATCH,  slatah,  s.    The  middle  part  of  a 

rope  or  cable  thai  hangs  douui  loose. 
SLATE,  slate,  s.  A  gray  fossile  stone,  easily 
broken  into  thin  plates,  which  are.  used  to  cover 
houses,  or  to  write  upon. 
To  SLATE,  slate,  e.  a.  To  cover  the  roof,  to 

tile. 
SLATER,  sla'tfir,  s.  98.    One  who  coven 

with  slates  or  tiles. 
SLATTERN,  slat't&rn,  s.  98.  A  woman  ne- 
gligent, not  elegant  or  nice 
SLATTERNLY,slat't&rn4e.ad.  Negligent  in 

dress,  inelegant  in  dress.— Ath. 
To  SLATTERN    AWAY,  sllfturn-d-wa,', 

«.  a.    To  lose  by  negligence.— Af  asm. 
SLATY,  sla'te,  a.     Having  the  nature  of 

sjate. 
SLAVE,  slave,  s.  One  mancipated  to  a  mas- 
ter, not  a  freeman,  a  dependent. 
To  SLAVE,  slave, «.  a.  To  drudge,  to  moil, 

to  toil. 
SLAVER,  elaV&T,  s.  96.     Spittle  running 

from  the  mouth,  drivel. 
To  SLAVER,  elaVer,  u.  n.    To  be  smeared 

with  spittle  ;  to  emit  spittle. 
To  SLAVER,  slaVQr, «.  a.    To  smear  with 

drivel> 
SLAVERER,  slaVflr-or,  «.  98;    One  who 

cannot  hold  his  spittle,  a  driveler,  an  idiot. 
SLAVERY,  sla'vur-e, «.  557.  Servitude,  the 

condition  <>f  a  slave,  the  offices  of  a  slave. 
SLAUGHTER,  slaw'tor,  s.  SIS,  590.  Massa- 
cre, destruction  by  the  sword. 
To  SLAUGHTER,  sliVtur,  t.  a.  To  massa- 
cre, to  slay,  to  kill  with  the  sword. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE,  slaw'tor- house,  J. 
House   in   which  Leasts  are  killed  for  the 

butcher.  •».»'*  ^ 

SLAUGHTERMAN,  slAw'tur-mln,  #.    One 

employed  in  killing. 
SLAUGHTEROUS,   slaVtor-us,  a.     De> 

atrnctive,  murderous. 
SLAVISH,  sia'vlsh,  a.  Servile,  mean,  bate, 

dependent. 
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SLAVISHLY,  sla'vmh-le,  ud.     Servilely, 

meanly.  .    m        _ 

SLAVtSiiNESS,  rii'vum-nes,  #.   Servility, 

meanness. 
To  SLAY,  silt, ».  a. ;  pre*.  Slew ;  pari.  pass. 

Slain,  S90.    To  khi,  to  butcher,  to  put  to 

death. 
SLAYER,  sla'or,  s.  96.    Killer,  murderer, 

destroyer. 
SLEAZY,  sle'se,  a*  SST«    Weak,  wanting 

substance. 
SLED,  sled,  s.    A  carriage  drawn  without 

wheels. 
SLEDDED,  slid'dld,  a.  99.    Mounted  on  a 

sled. 
SLEDGE,  sledje,  s.    A  large  heavy  ham- 
mer ;  a  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with  very 

low  wheels* 
SLEEK,  sleek,  a.  946.  Smooth,  glossy. 
To-SLEEK,  sleek,  e.  a.  To  comb  smooth  and 

even ;  to  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 
SLEEKLY,  sleekle,  ad.  Smoothly,  glossily. 

To  SLEEP,  sleep,  e.  n.  246.  To  take  rest 
by  suspension  of  the  meutal  powers :  to  rest, 
to  be  motionless ;  to  live  thoughtlessly ;  to  be 
dead,  death  being  a  state  from  which  man  will 
some  time -awake :  to  be  inattentive,  not  vigi- 
lant ;  to  be  unnoticed  or  unattended. 

SLEEP,  sleep,  s.  Repose,  rest,  suspension 
of  the  mental  powers,  slumber. 

SLEEPER,  sleV&r,  s.  98.  One  who  sleeps  ; 
a  lasy  inactive  drone ;  that  which  lies  dor- 
mant, or  without  effect ;  a  fish.     • 

SLEEPILY,  sleep'e-le,  ad.  Drowsily,  with 
desire  to  sleep;  dully,  lazily ;  stupidly. 

SLEEPINESS.  sleep'e-nes,  s.  Drowsi- 
ness, disposition  to  sleep,  inability  to  keep 
aj*ake. 

SLEEPLESS,  sleep/lea,  a.  Wanting  sleep. 

SLEEPY,  sleep'e,  a.  Drowsy,  disposed  to 
sleep  ;  soporiferout,  causing  sleep. 

SLEET,  sleet, «.  9*&  A  kind  of  smooth  or 
small  bail  or  snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but 
single  particles. 

To  SLEET,  sleet,  v.  «.  To  snow  in  small 
particles  intermixed  with  rain. 

SLEETY,  ftleefe,  a.    Bringing  sleet. 

SLEEVE,  sleev,  s.  846.  The  part  of  a  gar- 
ment that  covers  the  arms ;  a  fish. 

SLEEVED,  sleevM,  a.  959.  Having  sleeves. 

SLEE  VELE&M***'1**'**  Wanting  sleeves; 

wanting  reasonableness,  wanting  propriety. 
SLEIGHT,  sllte,  s.  959.    Artful  trick,  cuu> 

ning  artifice,  dexterous  practice. 
SLENDER,  slln'dur,  a.  98.    Thin,  small  in 

circumference  compared  with  the  length;  small 

in  the  waist,  having  a  fine  shape;   slight? 

small,  weak  ;  sparing ;  not  amply  »«PP'»Jd'  A 
SLENDERLY,   slen'dur-le,  ad.    Without 

bulk  ;  slightly,  meanly » 
SLENDERNESS,  sjen'der.nes,  s.  Thinness, 

smallness  of  circumference ;  want  of  bulk  or 

strength;  slightness;  want  of  plenty. 
SLEPT,  slept.    The  pret.  of  Sleep. 
8LEW,  slu,  265.    The  pret.  of  Slay. 
To  SLEY,  all,  *,  a.  869.    To  part  or  twist 

into  threads.— See  To  Sleeve. 
Te  SLICE,  sllse,  v.  a*    To  out  into  fat 
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pieces;  to  cot  Into  parti  ,*  ta  cut  off;  to  cat, 
to  divide. 

.$LICE,ellse,#.  A  broad  piece  oat  off;  a 
brood  piece ;  a  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle, 
a  peel,  aspatoJa.  .     . 

SLID,  slid.    The  pret.  of  Slide. 

SLIDDEN,  slid'd'n,  10S.  The  part*  pass,  of 
Slide. 

ToSLIDDER,  stid'dur,  r.  a.  06.  To  slide* 
with  interruption. 

To  SLIDE,  slide,  r.  a. ;  Slid,  pret. ;  Slidden, 

•  part,  pass.  To  past  along  smoothly,  to  glide ; 
to  move  without  change  of  the  foot  j  to  pass 
along  by  silent  and  unobserved  progression ; 
to  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  good  to 
bad  ;  to  pass  wtthont  difficulty  or  obstruction ; 
to  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  impulse, 
without  -change  of  feet;  to  fall  by  errour ;  to  be 
not  firm ;  to  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 
or  flow.' 

To  SLIDE,  slide,  «.  a.  To  pasa  imper- 
ceptibly. 

SLIDE,  slide,  s.  Smooth  and  easy  passage ; 
slow  even,'  course. 

SLIDER,  sll'dfir,  «.    He  who  slides. 

SLIGHT,  slite,  a.  SOS.  Small,  inconsidera- 
ble ;  weak ;  negligent :  foolish,  weak  of  mind ; 
uot  stroug,  thin,  as,  a  Slight  silk. 

SLIGHT,  sllte, $.  Neglect, contempt;  arti- 
fice, cunning,  practice. 

To  SLIGHT,  sllte,  v.  a.  To  neglect,  to  dis- 
regard j  to  throw  carelessly.— To  Slight  over, 
to  treat  or  perform  carelessly. 

SLIGHTER,  sll'tur, $.  98.  One  who  disre- 
gards. 

SLIGHTINGLY,  sll'thg-le,  ad.  410.  With- 

out  reverence,  with  contempt. 
SLIGHTLY,  slltele,  od.  Negligently,  con- 
'    temptoously j  weakly,  without  force  j  without 

worth. 

SLIGHTNESS,  sllte'nes,  «.  Weakness, 
want  of  strength  j  negligence,  want  of  at- 
tention. 

SLIM,  slim,  ad.    Slender,  thin  of  shape. 

SLIME,  sliine,  $,  Viscows  mire,  any  gluti- 
nous substance. 

SUMINESS,slVme-nls,s.  Viscosity,  gluti- 
nous matter. 

SLIMY,  sll'me,  a.  Overspread  with  slime  j 
viscous,  glutinous. 

SLINESS,  sll'nis,  «.    Designing  artifice, 

SLING,  sling,  *,  410.  A  missile  weapon 
made  by  a  strap ;  a  throw,  a  stroke ;  a  kind 
of  hanging  bandage.        •    *> 

To  SLING,  sling,  i.  a.  To  throw  by  a  sling ; 
to  throw,  to  cast ;  to  hang  loosely  by  a  string ; 
to  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 

SLINGER,  sling'nr, $.  409, 410.  One  who 
slings  or  uses  the  sling. 

To  SLINK,  slragk,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Slunk.  To 
sneak,  to  steal  out  of  the  way. 

To  SLINGK,  sllngk,  e.  a.  408, 410.  To  cast, 
to  miscarr  *  of. 

To  SLIP,  slip,  v.  a.  To  slide,  not  to  tread 
firm  j  to  move  or  fly  out  of  place  ;  to  sneak,  to 
slink ;  to  glide,  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 
perceptibly :  to  fall  into  fault  or  errour j  to 
escape,  to  fall  out  of  the  memory. 

To  SLIP,  slip,  t>.  a.  To  convey  secretly ;  to 
lose  by  negligence;  to  part  twigs  from  the  main 
body  by  laceration ;  to  escape  from,  to  leave 
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alvly ;  to  let  loose  *,  to  throw  off  any  thing 
that  holds  one  ;  to  pass  over  negligently. 

SLIP,  slip,  $i    The  act  of  slipping,  a  false 

:  step;  etiuar,  mistake,  mult ;  a  twig  torn  from 
the  main  stock ;  a  leash  or  string:  in  which  a 
dog  is  held  ;  an  escape,. a  desertion ;  a  long 
narrow  piece. 

8LIPBOARD,  allp'bord,  $.  X  board  sliding 

.  in  grooves. 

SLIPKNOT,  sllp'hot, «.  A  bow  knot,  a  knot 
easily  untied. 

SLIPPER,  slla'pur,  a.  96.  A  shoe  with- 
out leather  behind,  into  which  the  foot  slips 
easily. 

SLIPPERINESS,  sfip'pfjr-e-nea,  $.  State 
or  quality  of  being  slippery,  smoothness,  gtib- 
ness ;  uncertainty,  went  of  firm  footing.  % 

SLIPPERY,  slrp'pur-e,  a.  Smooth,  glib: 
not  affording  firm  footing ;  bard  to  hold,  hard 
to  keep ;  not  standing  firm ;  uncertain,  change- 
able ;  not  chaste. 

SLIPPY,  stip'pe.  a.    Slippery. 

SLIPSHOD,  slfp'shftd,  a.  Hfttinr  the 
shoes  not  polled  up  at  the  heels,  bnt  barely 
slipped  on. 

SLIPSLOP,  stfp'slftp,  *.  Weak  liquor ;  at 
fectadon  of  using  elegant  words,  and  mistak- 
ing them. 

To  SLIT,  slit,  v.  a. ;  pret.  and  port.  Slit  and 
Slitted.    To  cut  longwise. 

SLIT,  slit,  a.  A  long  cat  and  narrow  opening. 
To  SLIVE,  sllve.       1  r.  a.  To  split,  to  di- 
To  SLIVER,  sllvSr,  J     Tide  longwise,  to 
tear  off  longwise. 

SLIVER,  sllVur,  «.  08.    A  branch  torn  off. 

SLOATS,  slots,  $.  a05.  SloaU  of  a  cart  are 
those  under-pieces.  which  keep  the  bottom  to- 
gether. 

SLOBBER,  el6b/b&r,  a,  Slaver.  —  Sea 
Slabber. 

SLOE,  sin,  s.  396.  The  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn. 

SLOOP,  sloop,  *.  806.    A  small  ship. 

SLOP,  stfp,*.  Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any 
kind. 

SLOP,  slip,  a,  Generally  aaed  in  the  pi*. 
ral.    Trowsers,  open  breeches. 

SLOPE,  slope,  a*  Oblique,  not  perpendi- 
cular. 


SLOPE,  elope,  .a* .  A  a  oblique  direction, 
thing  obliquely  directed  ;  declivity,  groon 
eut  or  formed  with  declivity.  ^ 

SLOPE,  slope,  ad.    Obliquely,  not  perpen. 
dicularlyt  ._^ 

To  SLOPE,  slope,  v.  a.  To  form  to  obliquity 
or  declivity;  to  direct  obliquely. 

To  SLOPE,  slope,  tu  a.   To  take  an  obRqpe 

or  declivous  direction. 
SLOPENESS,  siope'nes,  a.    Obliquity,  <le~ 

■  •  w  9  0  av  * 

chvity. 

SLOPEWISE,  slopeVlae,  a.    Obliquely. 

SLOPINGLY,  slo'pfog-le,  ad.  410.  Ob- 
liquely.   . 

SLOPPY,  flloppe, a.    Miry  and  weU 

SLOT,  slot,  a.    The  track  of  a  deer. 

SLOTH,  filofa,  s.  467.  Laziness,  aJag- 
•  gisbficss.  Idleness;  an  animal  of  very  stow 
motion. 

SLOTHFUL,  slotaVai,  ev    Lazy,  sluggpsjk, 

dull  of  motion* 
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SLOTHFULLY,  slodk'f*J-e,erf.  Withsloth. 

SLOTHFULNESS,  slo*a'iul-n&,  a.  Lao- 
ness,  sluggishness,  inactivity. 

SLOUCH,  slofitsh, a.  SIS.  A  downcast  look, 
a  depression  of  the  head ;  a  man  .who  looks 
heavy  end  clownish*  . 

To  SLOUCH,  aloutah,  e.  a.  To  hare  a  down- 

,   cast  clownish  look.  *. 

SLOVEN,  eluv'ven,  a.  103.    A  man  inde- 

;  tently  negligent  of  cleanliness,  a  man  dirtily 
dressed. 

SLOVENLINESS,  dlvVe«4«.aee,  a.  In- 
decent negligence  of  diet*,  neglect  of  dean- 

'  lines*. 

SLOVENLY,  al&r'Ten-le,  a.    NegUgent  of 

».  drees,  negligent  of  neatness,  not  deeply. 

SLOVENLY,  sluvVin-le,  ad.     In  a  coarse 

-  Inelegant  manner. 

8LOVENRY,  sluvVin-re,  a.  Dirtiness, 
want  of  neatness. 

SLOUGH,  aloft,  a.  SIS,  S90.    A  deep  miry 

SLOUGH,  stiff,  a.  SOI.    The  skin  which  a 
•   serpent  easts  off  at  his  periodical  aeiMMretien ; 
the  part  that  separates  from  a  sous  sole. 

SLOUGHY,  slofi'e,  d.  Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

8LO  W,  slo,  a.  SM.  Net  awift, not' quick  of 
motion  ;  late,  not  happening  in  a  sfiort«tm*  ; 
not  ready,  not  quick:  acting  with  delibera- 
tion 1  doll,  inactive ;  dull,  heavy  in  wit; 

SLOW.  slo.  m  In  composition,  is  en  adrerb. 
SJowW. 

To  SLOW,  slo,  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  procrasti- 
nate.   Not  in  oie. 

SLOWXiY,  slo'le,  ad.  Not  speedily ;  not 
soon:  not  hastily;  not  promptly;  tardily, 
sluggishly. 

SLOWNESS,  slo'nes,  a.  Smallness  of  mo- 
tion; want  of  velocity;  length  ef  time  in 
which  any.  thing  acts  or-  is  brought  to  pass  ; 
dnlness  to  admit  conviction  or  atiection ;  want 
of  promptness ;  deliberation,  cool  delay ;  di- 
latoriness,  procrastinatkfN. 

SLOWORM,  slo'wurm,  a.  The  blind  worm, 
a  smaH  viper. 

To  SLUBBER,  slub'buT,  v.  a.  96.  To  do 
any  thing  lazily  or  imperfectly,  or  with  idle 
harry  ;  to  stain,  to  daub ;  to  cover  coarsely  or 
carelessly. 

8LUBBERDEGULLION,  slub-b&rnie-gul'. 
y&y,  #;    A  sorry  wretch.    A  low  word.' 

SLUDGE,  sludje,  *•  Mire,  dirt  mixed  with 
water. ' 

SLUG,  slog,  a.  An  idler,  a  drone ;  a  kind 
of  slow  creeping  snail ;  a  cylindrical  or  oval 

^>iece  of  metal  snot  from  a  gun. 
.     UGGARD,  slfig'gurd,  *.  88.  Aninactiye 
lasy  fellow. 

To  SLUGGARDISE,  slogfeor-dlze,  e.e.  To 

make  idle,  to  nuke  drouisn. 
SLUGGISH,  slug'gfeh,  a.    Lazy,  slothful. 
SLUGGISHLY,  8%gUh-le,  ad.     Lauily, 

SU^GISUNESS^lug'glsh-nev.  Sloth,  la- 

siness.  Idleness. 
SLUICE,  sl&se,  a.  842.     A  Watergate;  a 

floodgate*  a  vent  for  water. 
To  SLUICE,  sluse,  v.  a.    To  emit  by  flood- 

fates. 
UICY.  sitae,  a.    Falling  in  streams  an 
from  a  sluice  or  floodgate. 
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To  SLUMBER,  slum'bur,  a.  n.  To  sleep, 
lightly,  to  be  not  awake  uor  in  profound  sleep; 
to  sleep,  to  repose.-— Sleep  and  Slumber  are 
often  ieonfoanried  ;  to  be  ftt  e  state  of  negli- 
gence and  supiiieness. 

BUTMB£R,  slfan'fcnr,  a.«S.  light  4eep; 
-aleep,  seuostv     .    . 

SLUMBEROUS,  slum^tVr-ue,?     a.  Sopori- 

8LUM&ERY,  aJartbu*^      J  feroes^aus- 

oftting. 
SLUNK,  slungk.    The  prefc  and  part.  pass. 

of  Slink. 

To  SLUR,  slur,  e.  a.  To  sully,  to  soil;  to 
pass'  lightly  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

SLUR,  slur,  s .    Slight  Jiagrace. 

SLUT,  slit,  a.    A  dirty  woman ;  a  word  of 

-  alight  contempt  to  a  woman. 

SLUTTERY,  sl&ftur-e,  s.  657.  The  quali- 
ties or  practice. of  a  slut 

SLUTTISH,  sluttish,  a.    Nasty,  dirty,  i*. 

deceivtly  negligent  of  cleanliness. 
&JUUTTISHLY,alut'tish-le,  od.  In  a  sluttish- 

manner,  jiastiiy,  dirtily. 

8LUTTISHNESS,  slit'tlsh-nes,  a.  The 
qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut,  aastiaess,  dirti- 

ROSS. 

SLY,  all,  a.  Meanly  artful,  secretly  insi- 
dious. 

SLYLY,  sll'le,  ad.  With  secret  artifice,  in- 
tktioosly. 

To  SMACK,  smak,  v.  a.  To  be  tinctured 
with  any  nartioular  taste ;  to  have  ft  tincture 
or  quality  infused  ;  to  make  a  noise  by  sepa- 
ration of  the  lips  stronalv  pressed  together,  as 
after  a  taste  ;  to  kiss  with  a  dose  compression 
of  the  lips. 

To  SMACK,  ami*,  v.  a.  To  kiss ;  to  make 
any  quick  smart  noise. 

SMACK,  smak,  s.     Taste,  flavour;  tine-. 

tare,  quality  from  something  mixed  ;  a  small 

_  quantity,  a  taste;  the  act  of  parting  Uie  lips 

'  audibl? ,  as  after  a  pleasing  taste ;  a  load  kiss; 

a  small  ship. 

SMALL,  small,  a.  84.  Little  >  quantity  ; 
slender,  minute ;  little  in  degree ;  little  in  im* 
poxtance,  petty ;  little  in  the  principal  quality, 
as.  Small  beer ;  not  strong,  weak. 

SMALL,  small,  t.  The  small  or  narrow  part 
of  any  thing,  particularly  applied  to  the  leg. 

SMALLCOAL,  amallTtole,  a.  Little  wood 
coals  used  to  light  fires. 

SMALLCRAFT,  Bmall'krift,  t .  A  little  yes* 
sel  below  the  denomination  of  ship.  t 

SMALLPOX,  small-pokY,  a. ,406.  Att  erup- 
tive distemper  of  great  imdignitv. 

SMALLtf  ESS,  small'nls, «.   littleness,  net 

•  greatness  ;  want  of  bulk,  minuteness ;  weak- 
ness. 

SMALLY,  smalle,  «d.    In  a  little  quantity, 

with  minuteness,  in  a  little  or  low  degree. 
SMARAGDINE,  smaVrag'dln,  a.  140.  Made 

of  emerald,  resembling  emerald, 
SMART,  smart,  a.  78.     Quick,  pungent! 

lively  pain ;  pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual. 
To  SMART,  smart,  r.  a.  To  feel  quick  lively 

pain ;  to  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind* 
SMART,  smart,  a.    Pungent,  sharp ;  quick, 

vigorous ;  acute,  witty ;  brisk,  lively. 
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8MART,  smart,  *.  A  fellow  affecting  brisk  - 
nets  and  vivacity. 

SMARTLY,  stnartle,  «d.    After  a  mart 

manner,  sharply,  briskly. 

M  ARTNESS,  smitf nes,  *.  The  quality  of 

being  smart,  quickness,   vigour;  liveliness, 

bmkuess,  wittiness. 
8M  ATCH,  sin&tsh,  $.  Taste,  tincture,twang ; 

a  bird. 
To  SMA1TER,  smlt'tor,  *a  a.    To  have  a 

slight  superficial  knowledge;  to  talk  toper- 

ficialty  or  ignoruitly. 

SMATTER,  smlt'tor,  t.  96.  Superficial  or 
stight knowledge. 

SM  ATTERER,  smeVtir-or,  s.  One  who  has 
a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 

To  SMEAR,  smeer,  v.  a.  227.  To  overspread 
with  something  viscous  and  adhesive,  to  be- 
smear ;  to  soil,  to  contaminate.. 

SMEARY,  smeeVi,  a.    Dauby,  adhesive. 
To  SMELL,  sm2ll,  e.  a.  To  perceive  by  the 
nose ;  to  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

To  SMELL,  smell,  v. «.  To  strike  the  nos- 
trils; to  hare  any  particular,  scent ;  to  have  a 
particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any  quality j 
to  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

SMELL,  smllL  «.  Power  of  smelling,  the 
sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  organ ;  scent, 
power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

SMELLER,  smeuftr.  t.  98.  He  who  smells. 

SMELLFEAST,  smtU'ieste,  *.    A  parasite, 

one  who  haunts  good  tables. 

SMELT,  smilt.  The  pret.  and- part.  pass,  of 

SmelL 
SMELT,  smilt, «.    A  small  sea-fish. 

To  SMELT,  smilt,  t>.  a.    To  melt  ore,  so  as 

to  extract  the  metal. 
8MELTBR,  smelt'ur,  #.  98.    One  who  melts 

ore. 

To  SMERK,  smirk,  v.  a.  To  smile  wan- 
tonly* 

SMERKY,  or  SMIRKY,  smeVk'e,  106.  a. 
Nice,  smart,  jaunty. 

SMERLIN,  smMk,  s.    A  fish. 

SM1CKET,  smlklirt, «.  99.  The  under  gar: 
ment  of  a  woman. 

To  SMILE,  smile,  v.  n.  To  express  pleasure 
by  the  countenance ;  to  express  slight  con- 
tempt ;  to  look  gay  or  joyous ;  to  be  favoura- 
ble, to  be  propiuous. 

SMILE,  smile,  •«.  A  look  of  pleasure  or 
kindness. 

SMILINGLY,  smllmg-le,  ad.  410.  With  a 
wok  of  pleasure. 

To  SMIRCH,  smirtsh,  v.  a.  108.    To  cloud, 

to  dusk,  to  soil. 
To  SMIRK,  smirk,  v.  a. 

tT  Johnson  defiues  this  word  "  To  look  affectedly 
son  or  kind  ;*»  Ash  *'  To  smile  wantonly ;"  and  Ma- 
sou  rieSoe*  the  substantive  *mirk  to  be  '*  a  settled 
•mile."  Ash  appears  to  me  to  have  come  the  nearest 
U  the  trae  signification ;  bat  the  quality  of  wanton- 
ness does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  this  word : 
the  genuine  meaning  seems  to  be  that  which  he  has 
given  us  from  Spencer  under  the  adjective  smerk, 
which  signifies  nice,  smart;  therefore  the  verb 
may  perhaps  not  be  improperly  deSned  to  bo  To  as. 
•a  roe  a  pleasant  vivacity  of  countenance. 

SMIT,  emit    The  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 
To  SMITE,  smite,  ©.  u.;  pret.  Smote ;  parr, 
nan.  Smit,  Smitten,    To  strike  j  to  kill,  to  de- 
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stroy  ;  to  afflict,  to  chasten ;  to  affect  with  any 
passion. 

To  SMITE,  smite,  e.  *.  To  strike,  to  col- 
lide. 

SMITER,  sml'tir,  t.  96.    He  who  smites. 
SMITH,  smifA, «.  467.  One  who  forges  with 

bis  hammer,  one  who  works,  iu  metals. 
SMITHCRAFT,  smfeMcrait,  s.  The  art  of  a 

smith. 

SMITHERY,  smita'ur-e,  *.    The  shop  of  a 

smith. 
SMITHY,  smba'e, «.    The  workshop  of  & 

smith. 
SMITTEN,  srnlrYn,  108.  The  part  pass,  of 

Smite.  •  '  "*  .  ; 

SMOCK,  sm6k,«.    The  under  garment     a 

woman,  a  shift. 
SMOCKFACED, smok'nste, a. 169.    Pale- 

faced,  maidenly , 
SMOKE,  smoke, «.  The  visible  effluvium  or 

sooty  exhalation  from  any  thing  bumiug. 
To  SMOKE*  smoke, «.  a.    To  emit  a.  dark 

exhalation  by  heat ;  to  move  with  such  swifc 

uessas  to  kindle ;  to  smell  or  hunt  oat;  to 

use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 
To  SMOKE,  smoke,  e.  a.  To  scent  by  smoke* 

or  dry  in  smoke ;  to  Smoke  a  pipe  }  to  smell 

out,  to  find  out. 
SMOKER,  auditor,  $.  s98.    One  that  dries 

or  perfumes  by  smoke ;  one  that  uses  tobacco 

SMo£SIlESS,  smoke'lis,  a.  Having  no 
smoke. 

SMOKY,  snuVke,  a.  Emitting  smoke,  fu- 
mid;  having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
smoke ;  noisome  wjth  smoke. 

SMOOTH,  smftotR,  a.  906, 467.  .Even  on  the 
surface,  level ;  evenly  spread,  glossy ;  equal 
in  pace,  without  starts  or  obstruction ;  flow* 
his,  soft ;  mild,  adulatory. 

To  SMOOTH,  smooTH,  v.  a.  To  level,  to 
make  even  on  the  surface ;  to  work  into  a  soft 
uniform  mass  ;  to  make  easy,  to  rid  from  ob- 
struction ;  to  make  flowing,  to  free  from  harsh- 
ness ;  to  palliate,  to  soften  ;  to  cairn,  to  mol- 
lify ;  to  ease ;  to  flatter,  to  soften  with  blan- 
dishments. 

SMOOTHFACED,  sm&oTH'iaste,  a.  S59. 
Mild-looking,  having  a  soft  air. 

SMOOTHLY,  smooTHle,  ad.  Evenly ;  wren 
even  glide  ;  without  obstruction,  easily,  readi- 
ly ;  with  soft  and  bland  language. 

SMOOTHNESS,  smooTH'nes,  t.    Evenness 

-  on  the  surface;  softness  or  mildness  on  the 
palate;  sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers j 
olahdness  and  geodeness  of  speech. 

SMOTE,  smote.    The  pret  of  Smite. 

To  SMOTHER,  sm&TH'ur,  e.  a.  469.  Te> 
suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of  ihn> 
air ;  to  suppress. 

SMOTHER,  envrjTH'ur, «.  98.  A  state  of  sup- 
pression ;  smoke,  thick  dust. 

SMOTHER,  smoTH'ftr,  v. ».  To  smoke  with* 
.out  vent ;  to  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

SMOULDERING,  smoTdfir-rag,)*.  Baling 

SMOULDRY, smol'drc,  S16.  {and smok- 
ing without  vent. 

SMUG,  smug,  a.  Nice,  spruce,  dressed  with 
affectation  of  nicenes*. 

ToSMUQGLE,smfla'gl,v.a.40g.  To  import 
m  export  goods  without  payment  of  the   * 
turns. 
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SMUGGLER,  staug'gl-ur,  *.  08.  A  wretch 
who  Imports  or  export*  good*  without  pay- 
ment .»f  the  customs. 

SMUGLY,  smog^e,  ad.    Neatly,  sprucely. 

SMUGNESS,  sm&g'nes,  s.  Spntceness, 
neatness. 

SMUT,  smut, #.  A  spot  made  with  sdot  or 
coal ;  mast  or  blackness  gathered  on  cum, 
mildew ;  obscenity. 

To  SMUT,  smfit,  ».  a.    To  stain,  to  mark 

.  with  snot  or  coal  •  to  taint  with  mildew. 

To  SMUT,  smut,  v.  a.    To  gather  must. 

To  SMUTCH,  smutsh, «.  e.  To  Mack  with 
smoke. 

SMUTTILY,  sm&t'te-le,  ad.  Blackly,  smoki- 
*  \y  ;  obscenely.        '         ' 

SMUTTiNBSS,  smarte-nts,  *.    Soil  Trom 

,  smoke  ;  obsceneness. 

SMUTTY,  smut'te,  a.  Black  with  smoke  or 
coal  ;  tainted  with  mildew ;  obscene. 

SNACK,  uriik, «. '  A  share,  a  part  taken  by 
compact 

SNAFFLE,  snlffl,  t.  406.  A  bridle  which 
crosses  the  nose ;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  bridle. 

To  SNAFFLE;  snaPi,  e.  a.  To  bridle,  to 
.'hold  hi  a  bridle,  to  manage. 

SNAG,  snag,  #.  A  jag  or  sharp  protube- 
rance ;  a  tooth  left  by  Itself,  or  standing  be- 
yond the  rest. 

SNAGGED,  snatfgld,  SCO.  \    a.    Fall    of 

SNAGGY,  snag^e,  S8S.  J  snags,  fall  of 
sliarp  protuberances;  shooting  into  sharp 
points. 

SNAIL,  snide,*.  303.  A  slimy  animal  which 
.  creeps  on  plants,  some  with  shells  on  their 
backs ;  a  name  given-  to  a  drone,  from  the 
alow  motion  of  a  snail. 

SNA&E,  snake,  «.  A  serpent  of  the  ovi- 
parous kind,  distinguished  from  the  viper. 
The  snake's  bite  is  harmless. 

SNAKEROOT,  snake'roftt,  s.  A  species 
of  birthwort  growing  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
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rohna. 
SNAKESHEAD,  sniks'hld,  s.    A  plant 
SNAKEWEED,  snike'weW,  j.    A  plant 
8NAKEWOOD,  snike'wnd,  s.    A  kind  of 

wood  used  in  medicine. 
SNAKY,  snelte, a.    Serpentine,  belonging 

to  a  snake,  resembling  a  snake  ;  having  ser- 


To  SNAP,  snip,  v.  a.  To  break  at  once,  to 
break  short ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  short 
noise ;  to  bite ;  to  catch  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  treat  with  sharp  language. 

To  SNAP,  snip,  v.  a.  To  break  short,  to 
fall  asunder;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite  with 
eagerness. 

SNAP,  snip, a.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a 

Snick  motion ;  a  greedy  fellow ;  a  quick  eager 
ite ;  a  catch,  a  theft. 
SNAPDRAGON,  siiapMreg-on,*.  A  plant; 

a  kind  of  play. 
SNAPPER,  snap'pur, «.  08.  One  who  snaps. 
SNAPPISH,  snap'pfah,  a.    Eager  to  bite ; 

peevish,  sharp  in  reply. 
SNAPPISHLY,  snaVplsh-le,  ad.   PeeTish- 

SN APPlSHNESS^nlppifth-neV-  Peevish- 

ness,  tartness* 
SNAPSACK,  snap'sek,  s^-See  Knwpm$k. 

A  soidWs  bag. 
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SNARE,  snare,  s.  Any  thinp  set  to  catch  an 
\     animal,  a  gin,  a  net ;  any  thing  by  which  one 

is  entrapped  or  entangled* 
To  SNARE,  snare,  e.  a.  .  To  entrap,  to  en* 

tangle. 
To  SNARL,  snarl,  t\  a.     To  growl  as  an 

angry  animal;  to  s^eak  roughly,  to  talk  in 

rude  terms. 
SNARLER,  snarlftr,  $ .  96.  One  who  snarls} 

a  growling,  surly,  quarrelsome  fellow. 
SNARY,  sne/re.  a.    Entangling,  insidious. 
To  SNATCH,  snitsh,  v.  a.  To  seize  any  thing 

hastily  ;  to  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 
SNATCH,  snitsh, «.  A  hasty  catch;  a  short 

fit  of  vigorous  action ;  a  broken  or  interrupted 

action ;  a  short  fit. 
SNATCHER.  snitsh'ur,  s.  ">..     One  that 

snatches. 
SNATCHINGLY,  snfaVing-le,  ad.  410. 

Hastily,  with  interruption.   

To  SNEAK,  sneke,  e.  a.  227.    To  creep 

slyly,  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen ; 

to  behave  with  meanness  and  servility;  to 

crouch. 
SPEAKER,  snelrar,  s.  08.  A  small  bowl  of 

pouch. 
SNEAKING,  sneaking,  part.  c.     Servile, 

mean,  low  :  covetous,  niggardly; 
SNEARINGLY,sne1cmg-le,ad.410.  Mean- 

iy,  servilely. 
SNEAKUP,  sneTtftp, «.  A  cowardly,  creep- 
ing, insidious  scoundrel. 
To  SNEAP,  snepe,  v.  a.  227.  To  reprimand, 

to  check ;  to  nip.    Not  in  use. 
To  SNEER,  snere,  e.  a.  240.    To  show  con- 
tempt by  looks;  to  insinuate  contempt  by 

covert  expressions ;  to  utter  with  grimace ;  to 

show  awkward  mirth.  , 
SNEER,  snere,  s.    A  look  of  contemptuous 

ridicule;  an- expression  of  lodkroos  scorn. 
To  SNEEZE,  sneeae,  *.  a.  240.    To  emit 

wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 
SNEEZE,  sneeze,  a.  Emission  of  wind  audi- 
bly by  the  nose. 
SNEEZEWORT,  sneea/wirt,  #.    A  plant  • 
8NET,  suit  #.    The  fist  of  a  deer. 
SNICK-AND-SNEE,  snikind-snee',  s.    A 

combat  with  knives. 
To  SNIFF,  snlf,  e.  a.  To  draw  breath  audi- 
bly by  the  nose. 
To  SNIP,  snip,  v.  o.     To  cut  at  once  with 

scissors. 
SNIP,  snip*  f  •    A  single  cot  with  scissors ; 

a  small  shred. 
SNIPE,  snipe,  s.    A  small  fen  fowl  with  a 
-    long  bill ;  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 
SNIPPER,  snip'por,  *.  98.  One  who  snipe. 
8NIPPET,  snip'ph,  «.    A  small  part,  a 

share. 
SNIPSNAP,  sntysnip,  s.    Tart  dialogue. 

SNIVEL,  snlvVl^s.  102.  Snot,  the  naming 

of  the  nose. 
To  SNIVEL,  snlvVl,  c.  a.    To  run  at  the 

nose ;  to  cry  as  children. 
SNIVELLER,  snlvVl-ur,  s.  08.  A  weeper, 

a  weak  lamenter. 
To  SNORE,  snore,  o.  a.    To  breathe  hard 

through  the  nose,  as  men  in  sleep. 

SNORE,  snore,  a.    Audible  respiration  of 
sleepers  through  the  nose* 


SOA;  90C 
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To  SNORT,  snort,  v.  a.  To  blow  through  the 

noee  at  a  high-mettled  horse* 
SNOT,  snot,  a.    The  mucus  of  the  nose. 
SNOTTY,  snoVte,  a.    Full  of  snot. 
SNOUT,  snout,  «.  313.  The  nose  of  a  beast ; 

the  now  of  a  man,  in  coutempt ;  tiie  nosel  or 
.  end  of  an  j  hollow  pipe. 

SNOUTED,  snout'ed,  a.  Having  a  snout. 
SNOW,  sno,  $.  324.     The  small  particles  of 

water  frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 
To  SNOW,  sno,  r.  it.    To  have  snow  fall. 

To   SNOW,   sno,   ©.  a.     To   scatter  like 
•now. 

SNOWBALL,  sno 'bill, «.  A  round  lump  of 
congealed  snow. 

SNO  WBROTH,  sne'brotA,  *.    Very  cold  li- 
quor. 

SNOWBROP,  sno'drop,  *."An  early  flower. 
SNOW.WHITE,  snoliwlte,  a.     White  as 
snow. 

SNOWY,  sno'e,  a.  White  like  snow;  abound- 
ing with  snow. 
To  SNUB,  snob,  v. «.    To  check,  to  repri- 

'  mand ;  to  nip. 
SNUFF*  snuf,  s.    The  useless  ezcrescenee 

'  of  a  candle  ;  a  candle  almost  burnt  out ;  the 
.  m  fired  wiok  of  a  candle  remaining  after  the 

'flame ;  resentment  expressed  by  sniffling,  per- 
verse resentment ;  powdered  tobacco  taken  by 
the  nose. 

To  SNUFF,  snuf,  v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the 
breath ;  to  scent ;  to  crop  the  candle. 

To  SNUFF,  snuf;  o.  «.    To  snort,  to  draw 
'  breath  by  the  nose ;  to  sniff,  in  contempt 

SNUFFBOX,  snuf  boks,  *.  The  box  in  which 
snuff  is  carried. 

SNUFFERS,  «fta£tism,«.    The  instrument 

with  which  the  candle:  is  clipped. 
1^8NUFFLErsnufflre;m.405.    To  speak 

through  the  nose,  to  breathe  hard  through  the 


To  SNUG,  snug,  v.  n.    To  lie  close. 

SNUG,  shugy  a.  Close,  free  from  any  incon- 
venience ;  closet  eut  of  notice;  slyly  or  insi- 
idiously  dose. 

To  SNUGGLE,  snug/gl,  v.  «.  405.    To  Ue 
•  dose,  to  He  warm. 

SO,  so,  ad.  In  like  manner ;  it  answers  to 
As  either  pfeeedfng  or  following ;  to  such  a 
degree  ;  in  such  a  manner ;  in  the  same  man- 

;  ner ;  that,  in  this  manner ;  therefore,  for  this 
reason,  in  consequence  of  this ;  on  these  terms, 

'noting  a  conditional  petition;  provided  that, 
on  condition  that;  in  like  manner,  noting 
oohcetsiou  of  one  proposition  and  assumption 
of  another,  answering  to  As ;  it  notes  a  kind 

4  of  abrupt  beginning,  Wei) ;  a  word  of  as* 
sumption,  Thus  be  it ;  a  form  of  petition.— So 
so,  au  exclamation  after  something  done  or 
.known:  indifferently ;  not  much  amiss  or 
well.— So  then,  thus  then  it  is  that,  therefore* 
To  SOAK,  soke,  o.  n.  295.  To  lie  steeped  in 
moisture ;  to  enter  by  degrees  into  pores ;  to 

,  drink  gluttonously  and  intemperately. 

To  SOAK,  soke,  r.  a.    To  macerate  in  any 

yssoisture,  to  steep,  to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is 
imbibed,  to  drench  j  to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

qpAP^sape,  s.jMfc.  A  substance  used  in 
washing.  * 
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SOAPBOILER,  aope/boMr,*.  One 

trade  is  to  make  soap. 
SO APWORT,  sope'w&rt,  *.    Is  a  species  of 

campion. 

To  SOAR,  sore,  r.  a.  295.  To  fly  aloft,  to 
tower,  to  mount,  properly  to  fly  without  visi- 
ble action  of  the  wings;  to  mount  intel- 
lectually, to  tower  with  the  mind  ;  to  rise 
high. 

SOAR,  sore,  s.    Towering  flight. 

To  SOB,  sob,  v.  *.  To  heave  audibly  with 
convulsive  sorrow*  to  sigh  with  convulsion. 

SOB,  sob,  s.  A  convulsive  sigh,  a  con- 
vulsive act  of  respiration  obstructed  by  sor- 
row. 

SOBER/so'bur,  a.  98.  Temperate,  particu- 
larly in  liquors ;  not  overpowered  by  drink  ; 
not  mad,  right  in  the  understanding  ;  regular, 
calm,  free  from  inordinate  passion ;  serious, 
solemn,  grave. 

To  SOBER,  soT>UT,  t?.  a.   To  make  sober. 

SOBERLY,  stour-le,  ad.  Without  intem- 
perance ;  without  madness ;  temperately,  mo* 
derately;  coolly,  calmly. 

SOBERNESS,  sobur-nes,  s.  Temperance  is> 
drink;  calmness,  freedom  from  enthusiasm, 
coolness. 

SOBRIETY,  so-brl'e-te,  p.  Temperance  in 
drink ;  general  temperance ;  freedom  from' in- 
ordinate passion ;  calmness,  coolness  ;  serious- 
ness, gravity. 

SOCCAGE,  soVkadje,  s.  90.  A  tenure  of 
lands  for  certain  inferior  or  husbandry  services 

i  .  totopWojniedtothelordoftUefee. 

SOCIABILITY,  so-shM-bfc'e-te,  e.    Natu- 
•    ral  tendency  to  be  sociable. — Hfosun. 

SOCIABLE,  so'sh£-a-bl,  a.  405.    Fit  to  be 
1    conjoined  ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  general  inte- 
rest ;    friendly,  familiar ;   inclined  to   com- 
,    pany, 

SOCIABLE,  so'she-l-bl,  *.  A  kind  of  less 
exalted  phaeton,  with  two  seat's  facing  each 
other/ and  a  box  for  the 'driver. —Mason. 

{SOCIABLtKESSiSo'shM-bi'Bes^.  Incli- 
nation to  company  and  converse ;  freedom  of 
conversation,  good  fellowship. 

S0ClABi.Y9soVsMsa^ble,ad.   Couvcraihly,; 
'.    as  a  companion.       .... 
SOCIAL,  so'shal,  a/Stf.  Relating  to  agesse- 

jral  or  pofelicfc  inttscfl ;  easy  to  mix  jrt  friend^ 

gayetv ;  consisting  m  union,  or  .converse  with 

one  another.        ,      M     , 
SOCIALNESS,  so'shil-nee,  s.    The  quality 
\  >  ef  being  social.  • 

jSOCIETY»so»stt»te,#,4*0.  Union  of many 
.    in  one  general  interest;  numbers;  united  hi 

one  interest,  community  %  company*  «onvene^: 
,  •  partnership,  union  on  equal  terms. 

SOCINIAN,  so-sln'e-an, «.  One  who  adopts 

•  the  lenets.ofSocinus.--r  Mess*. 

SOCK,  sflk,  t .    Something  put  between  tkW 

•  foot  and  shoe ;  tlie  shoe  of  the  ancient  coiuieJC 
.actors. 

SOCKET,  sokltit, «.  99.    Any  hollow  pipe, 

.generally  the  hollow  of  a  candlestick  ;  the  se-- 

ceptacle  of  the  eye ;  any  hollow  that  receii 

.  something  inserted. 

SOCLE,  sold,  s.  406.  Witji  architects,  er 
square,  member  under  the  besesof  pedestals  sslE 
statues  and  vase**— See  CstUt,  /. 
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To  SOLACE,  soTlfts,  u.a.    To  take  com- 

fort 

SOLACE,  flints,  «.  Comfort,  pleasure* 
alleviation,  that  which  gives  comfort  or  plea*, 
sure. 


SOD,  afa,  $.    A  tarf,  a  clod. 

SODALITY,  a4*dil'e-te, a,    A  fellowship, 
1  •  fraternity. 
SODDEN,  sftd'd'n.     The  part   paw.   of 

Seethe,  105.    Boiled,  toot  bed. 
To  SODER,  sdd'd&r,  t>.  a.  98.    To  oement 
-  with  some  metaiiick  matter. 
SODER,  sto'dur, #.— See  Solder.  Metaiiick 

cement. 
SOEVER, ^so-eVor,  ad.  AS.  A  word  properly 

joined  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  as  wnoso* 

ever,  whatsoever,  howsoever. 
SOFA,  b6M,  a.  92.  A  splendid  sea*  coyered 

with  carpets. 

SOFT,  eflftj  a.  16S.  Not  hard;  ductile; 
flexible,  yielding;  tender,  tineaon*;  m3d» 
gentle,  meek,  civil ;  placid ;  effeminetn,  vi- 
ciously nice;  delicate,  elegantly  tender; 
weak,  simple ;  smooth,  flowing. 

t!T  When  this  word  Is  accompanied  by  emoflony  it 
Is  sometimes  lengthened  Into  *n»ftt  at  Mr.  Sheridan 
hai  rairked  it ;  bit  in  other  canes  sack  a  pronunciation' 
borders  on  vulgarity. 

SOFT,   soft,  inJUrj.    Hold!  atop!  not  so 

fast! 
To  SOFTEN,  aofTn,  v.  a.  473.    To  make 

soft,  to  make  less  hard  ;  to  make  less  fierce  or 
'  obstinate ;  to  make  easy,  to  compose ;  to  make 

less  harsh.  v 

To  80FTEN,  sAff  n,  tf.  a.  10$.  Tt>  grow 
less  hard ;  to  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob- 
stinate. 

SOFTLY,  softie,  ad.    Without  hardneae; 

plactd.y ;  mildly,  tenderly.  -    -    -      * 

SOFTENER,   soffn-ur,  $.     That   which 
-  "***-**  so^ ;  one  who  palliates* 
SOFTNESS,  sflflfuis,  a.    Quality  contrary 

to  hardness;  mildness;  gentleness;  effeminacy, 
.  vicious  delicacy  ;  tiroorousucss,  puailUrumitv, 

quality  contrary  to  harshness ;  easiness  to  be 

affected  ;  meekness. 

SOHO,  so-ho',  taferj*  A  form  of  calling  from 
a  distant  place.' 

To  SOIL,  soil,  e.  a.  999.  To  foul,  to  dirt, 
to  pollute*  to  stain,  to  sully  ;  to  dang,  to  ma* 
narc.    •  • 

SOIL,  soil,  a.    Dirt,  spot,  pollution,  fonl- 
.  neat ;  ground,  earth,  considered  with  relation 

to  its  vegetative  qualities  j    land,  country ; 

dung,  compost ;  cat  eras*  given  to  cattle. 

SOILINESS,  soft'e-nis,  #.    Stain,  foulness. 
fcOILURE,  aoll'yure,  «.  US.    Stain,  pollu- 

tion.     Not  in  use. 
fo  SOJOURN,  s&'jurn,  v.n.  814.   To  dwell 

any  where  for  a  time,  to  live  as  not  at  home, 

to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  habitation. 
,  ty  This  verb  and  noon,  as  may  be  Men  In  Johnson, 
ire  variously  accented  by  the  poets ;  bat  oar  modern 
ortboepists  have  In  general  given  the  accent  to  the 
first  syllable  of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Ferry, 
Entick,  and  Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syllable; 
ant  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Wares, 


ay.  Johnston,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Fanning,  the  first. 
Mr.  Scott  gives  both  accents,  bat  that  i.t  the  first  sylla- 
ble the  first  place. 

SOJOURN,  aojfirn,  «.    A  temporary  resi- 
.   dence,  a  casual  and  no  settled  habitation." 
SOJOURNER,  fiojftrn-ur,  s.    A  temporary 

dweller. 
To  SOLACE,  sollts,  «.  a.  91, 544.  To  cam- 
fort,  to  cheer,  to  amuse. 
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SOLAR,  solar,  644.1  a.  Being  of  the  sun; 
SOLARYySo'Hr-e,    J  belonging  to  the  sun; 

measured  by  the  sun. 
SOLD,  sold.    The  pret  and  part  pass,  of 

Sell. 
SOLD,  sold,  i.  Military  pay,  warlike  enter- 

tainmenjU 
SOLD  AN,  soTdin,  #.    Hie  emperor  of  the 

Turks.  ' 

To  SOLDER,  sol'dfir,  e.  a.  To  unite  or  fasten 

with  any  kind  of  metaiiick  cement;  to  meud, 

to  unite  any  thing  broken. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this  word 
without  the  L  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced ;  bat  the 
(  many  examples  be  has  eroaaht  where  It  is  spelt  with'' 
I  show  sofleteatly  hew  much  this  orthography  it  eeta- 
bsjahed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  omitting  the  sound 
of  I  in  this  .word  began  with  mechankks ;  and  as  the 
word  has  been  lately  little  need,  except  in  mecjuaicju\ 
operations,  this  pronunciation  has  crept  into  our  Dh> 
tionarles,  bat  ought  not  to  be  eateadcd  to  to*  liberal 
and  metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  It  is  derived  frem 
the  Latin  «s4af«rv,  the  Italian  fldar*,  or  the  Irene*. 
»ou&$r:  and,  when  other  things  are  equal,  Dr:  John- 
son's rule  of  deriving  words  rather  from  the  French 
man  the  Latin  is  certainly  a  goad  one,  but  oagbt  not 
to  overturn  a  settled  orthography,  which  has  aoapre 
original  language  than  the  French  in  its  favona* 
Tnongn'  our  orthoebUts  agree  lu'  leaving  out  the  l, 
they  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheridan  sounds  the 
ens  in  *«&/  W.  Joansnoa  as  la  sober  i  anil  Mr.  Hare* 
as  the  dipbthoug  am.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  Mr.  Walker 
pronounces  the  tin  this  j  word,  hnt  every  workman 
pronounces  it  a%  rhyming  with/aaVsr;  to  which  M 
may  be  answered,  that  workmen  ought  to  take  their 
pronunciation  from  scholars,  and  net  .scholars  from 
workmen.— See*  CUJF. 

SOLDER,  s&'dur,  «•    Metaiiick  cement 
SOLDERER,*6Tdur-ur,j.  One  that  solders' 
or  amends. 

SOLDIER,  aol'jur,  «.  298,  376.    A  fighting 

man,  a  warrior;  it  is  generally  used  of  the 

common   men    as  distinct  from  the  com- 

mauders. 

&y  No  orihoipiat,  except  W.  Johnston,  leaves  ant 
ie7  In  this  word ;  bnt  I  have  frequently  had  occasioK 


a. 


Mattial. 
military? 


the  I  In  this  wor 

to  differ  from  this  gentleman,  and  in  this  I  do  de- 
voutly. 

SOLDIERLIKE,  sol'jnr-llke, 
SOLDIERLY,  sol'jar4e,  404. 
becoming  a  soldier. 

SOLDIERSHIP,  sol'j8r-sh?pf  a.  404.  Mili- 
tary character,  martial  qualities,  behaviour 
becoming  a  soldier. 

SOLDIERY,  sor*j4r-e,  a.  Body  of  military 
men,  soldiers  collectively ;  soldiership,  mar* 
tial  skill. 

SOLE,  sale,  a.  The  bottom  of  the  foot; 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe;  the  part  of  any 
thing  that  touclics  the  ground ;  a  kind  of  .teat 
fiali. 

To  SOLE,  sole,  e.  a.  To  furnish  with  soles, 
as,  to  Sole  a  pair  of  shoes. 

SOLE,  sole,  a.    Single,  only;  in  law,  not 

married. 
SOLECISM,  sol'e-skm,  $.  508.  Unfitness  of 

one  word  to  another. 
SOLELY,  soie-le,  «oV*>-See  Wholly.  Singly, 

•only.    . 
SOLEMN,  sol'em,  «*  411.     Aimiveraary, 


SOL  SOM 
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SOLSTICE,  soi'stls,'*.  110.  The  poiut  be- 
yond which  the  son  does  not  go,  the  tropical 
point,  the  poiut  at  which  the  day  is  longest  in 


observed  once  a  Tear ;  religiously  grave  j^aw- 
tu  seri  "* 


ful,  striking  witt 
edl  v  tenon*. 


seriousness ;  grave,  anVct- 


SOLEMNESS,  soTllm-nls,  7  #.  Ceremony 
SOLEMNITY,  so-l&n'ne-te,  f  '  or  rite  an- 
nually performed  ;  religious  ceremony  '/awful 
ceremony  of  procession;  manner  of  acting 
awfully  terloos ;  gravity,  steady  seriousness  j 
awful  grandeur,  sober  dignity  ;  affected  gra- 

SOLEMNIZATION,  sol-llm-ne-ra'shun  «. 
The  act  of  solemuising. 

To  SOLEMNIZE,  solllm-nlne,  v.  a.  To 
dignify  by  particulai  formalities,  to  celebrate ; 
to  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 

SOLEMNLY,  soTlSm-le,  ad.  With  amraal 
religious  ceremonies  ;  with  formal  gravity  and 
stateliness;  with  affected  gravity  ;  with  reli- 
gious seriousness. 

To  SOLICIT,  so-lls'sit,  e.  a.  To  importune, 
to  entreat ;  to  call  to  action,  to  excite ;  to  im- 
plore, to  ask ;  to  attempt,  to  try  to  obtain ;  to 
disturb,  to  disquiet — See  Obedience. 

SOLICITATION,  so-Hs-e-ta*snan,  t.  Im- 
portunity; act  of  importuning;  invitation, 
excitement. 

SOLICITOR,  BO-lMtr&r,  s.  166.  One  who 
petitions  for  another  ;  one  who  does  in  Chan- 
cery the  business  which  is  done  hy  attorneys 
in  other  courts. 

SOLICITOUS,  so-lls'sh-fts,  a.  314.  Ami- 
90s.  careful,  concerned. 

SOUCITOUSLY,so-lWslt-fiB-le,ad.  Anxi- 
ously ;  carefully. 

SOLICITUDE,  ■o-Hs'ae-t&de,  s.  Anxiety, 
carefulness. 

SOLICITRESS,  eo-Arit-trle,  *.  A  woman 
who  petitions  for  another. 

SOLID,  soTid^a.  Not  fluid;  not  hollow, 
compact,  dense;  having  all  the  geometrical 
dimensions ;  strong,  firm ;  sound,  not  weak- 
ly :  real,  not  empty  ;  true,  not  fallacious ;  not 
light,  not  superficial ;  grave,  profound. 

SOLID,  solid,  #.  544.    In  pbysick,  the  part, 
containing  the  fluids. 

SOLIDITY,  so-lld'e-te,  «.  Fulness  of  mat- 
ter, not  boUowness ;  firmness,  hardness,  com- 
pactness; density;  truth,  not  fallaciousness, 
intellectual  strength,  certainty 

SOLIDtY,  soTliaVle,  ad.  Firmly,  densely, 
compactly ;  truly,  on  good  ground. 

SOLIDNESS,  sollld-nea, *.  Firmness,  den- 
sity. 

SOLILOQUY,  so-lHU-kwe, «.  A  discourse 
made  by  one  in  solitude  to  himself. 

SOLITAIRE,  sol4e-tare',  a.  A  recluse,  a 
hermit ;  an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

SOLITARILY,  solle-ta-re-le,  ad.  In  soli- 
tude; without  company. 

SOLITARINESS,  soWe-tt-ft-nis, «.  Soli- 
tude, forbearance  of  company,  habitual  retire- 
ment. 

SOLITARY,  eoTle-ta-ri,  o.  Living  alone; 
retired,  gloomy,  dismal ;  single. 

SOLITARY,  aoTle-ti-re, s.  One  that  Uvea 
alone,  a  liermit. 

SOLITUDE,  soTle-tode,  *.  Lonely  life, 
state  of  being  alone ;  a  lone  place,  a  desert. 

SOLO,  soTA,  t.  A  tone  played  by  a  single 
instrument. 
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summer,  or  shortest  in  winter )  it  is  taken  of 
itself  commonly  for  the  summer  solstice. 

SOLSTITIAL, sol-sdsh'al, «.  Belonging  to 
the  solstice  ;  happening  at  the  solstice. 

SOLUBLE,  seTu-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  dis- 
solution or  separation  of  parts. 

SOLUBILITY,  sol-n-bfre-lc,  '.  Soscep- 
tiveness  of  separation  of  parts. 

To  SOLVE,  s6lv.  r.  a.   To  clear,  to  explain, 

to  untie  an  iuteliectual  knot. 
SOLVENCY,   sol'veW,    t.      Ability    to 

SOLVENT,  solvent,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  dissolution ;  able  to  pay  debts  cen- 
tractsd. 

SOLVIBLE,  s6l\e-bl, «.  405.— See  JDtssel- 
trfMe.  Possible  to  be  cleared  by  reason  or  hi- 

S<3lI?ND-GOOSE,  so-lund-goose1,  t.  A 
fowl  in  bigness  and  feather  very  like  a  tain-, 
goose,  butbis  bill  longer ;  his  v/uigs  also  much 
longer. 

SOLUTION,  so-lu'shon,  s.  Disjunction*  se- 
paration; matter  dissolved,  that  which  coo- 
tains  any  thing  dissolved ;  resolution  of  a 
doubt,  removal  of  an  intellectual  difficulty. 

SOLUTIVE,  g6Tn-t!v,  a.  157, 519.  Laxa- 
tive, causing  relaxation. 

SOME,  sum,  a.  165.  More  or  less,  noting  an 
indeterminate  quantity ;  more  or  fewer,  noting 
an  indeterminate  number  ;  certain  persons.— 
Some  is  often  used  absolutely  for  some  peo- 
ple*—Some  is  opposed  to  Some,  or  to  Others ; 
one,  any,  without  determining  which. 

SOMEBODY,  sim'bod-e,*.   One,  a  person 

indiscriminate  and  undetermined  ;  a  person  of 
consideration. 

SOMERSET,  som'innr-sit,  s.  Corrupted 
from  SomenauU ;  from  ttmtmer,  a  beam  ;  and 
tault,  Fr.  a  leap.  A  leap  by  which  a  jumper 
throws  himself  from  a  beam,  and  turns  over 
his  bead.  , 

SOMBHOW,simlhMLed.  Oneway  or  other. 

SOMETHING,  saarttfog,  s.  410.  A  thing 
indeterminate;  more  or  leu;  part;  distance 
not  great. 

SOMETHING,  g&m'tftbg,  ad.  In  none  de- 
gree. 

SOMETIME,  sftm'tlme,  ad.  Once,  formerly. 
SOMETIMES,  s&m'thns,arf.  Now  and  then, 

at  one  time  or  other;— at  one  time,  opposed  so 

Sometimes,  or  to  Another  time. 

SOMEWHAT,  snnVhwdt,  s.  475. 
thing,  not  nothing,  though  it  be 
what ;  more  or  less ;  part  greater  or  less. 

SOMEWHAT,  sunVhwot,  ad.    In  some 
glee. 

SOMEWHERE,  sfaliwaxe,  ad.     In 
place  or  other. 

SOMEWHILE,  sojn'hwUe,  *,    Once,  for  a 

time. 

SOMNIFEROUS,  sonvnlf fir-fa, 

ing  sleep,  procuring  sleep. 
SOMNIFICK,  som-nlf f1k,  c.  60S. 

sleep. 
SOMNOLENCY,  tom'no-lin-ae,  «.  SUepsV 

ness,  indinatson  to  sleep. 
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'SON,  sin,  s\  166.    A  male  child  correlative^ 

to  father  or  mother;  descendant,  however! 
distant ;  compellaUon,  of  au  old  to  a  young, 
man ;  'native  of  a  country  ;  the  second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity  ;  product  of  any  thing. 

SON  JN-LAW,  sorfn-law,  a.  One  married 
to  one's  daughter* 

-SONSHIP,  sua/ship,  #.  Filiation;  the 
•tale  of  being  a  son. 

SONATA,  so-ne'ta, a. .  A  tone. 

SONG,  song,  a.  408, 409.  Any  thing  modu- 
lated in  the  utterance ;  a  poem  to  he  modu- 
lated to  the  voice  ;  a  ballad  ;  a  poem,  lav, 
strain  ;  poetry,  poesy  }  notes  of  birds  J  an  old 
song,  a  trifle. 

SONGISH,  s&nglBh, a.  Containing  songs, 
consisting  »f  songs.    A  low  word. 

SONGSTER,  stagstor,  s.  09.    A  singer." 

SONGSTRESS,  song'stris,  * .  .  A  female 
singer.  . 

SONNET,  son'net,  s.  00.    A  small  poem. 

SONNETTEER,  son-neVteer',  s.  A  small 
poet,  in  contempt.     ,     _     ■ 

SONIFEROUS,  so-njf  feV-is,  a.  Giving  or 
bringing  sound.  ,  , 

&ONORIFICK,  rin-o-riftfr,  a,  600,  Pro- 
ducing sound. 

80NOROUS,  so-rjo'rus,  a.  512.  Loud-sound- 
ing, giving  loud  or  shrill  sound j  high-sound- 
ing, magnificent  of  sound.    . 

SONOROUSLY,  so-no/ras>le,  ed.  With 
high  sound,  with  magnificence  of  sounds 

SONOROUSNESS,  so-ho'roa-isls,  a.  The 
quality  of  giving  sound;  magnificence  of  sound. 

SOON,  Bote,  ad.  806.  Before  Jong  time  be 
past,  shortly  after  any  time  assumed  j  early, 
opposed  to  lew ;  readily,  unwillingly.— Soon 
as,  immediately.  mm     .„     _         ■ 

SOOPBERRY,  siop^r-ri,  s.    A  plant 

SOOT,  soot,  *.  S09.  Condensed  er  embodied 
smoke. 
tJ  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr*  SberMan,  Mr. 

Vares,  Dr.  Kewick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  rVrry,  and  Ike 

Srofessorsof  the  Black  Art  themselves,  against  me  ia 
ie  pronaaeJatlon  of  this  word,  1  have  .ventured  to 
prefer  the  ref  alar  pronunciation  to  the  Irregular.  The 
ad>ctive  josty  has  Its  regular  soand  among  the  tor* 
recta**  speakers,  which  bat  iadaced  Mr.  fihertdaa  to 
mark  It  so :  but  nothing  caa  be  more  absurd  (ban  to 
pronounce  the  substantive  In  oae  manner,  and  the  ad- 
jective derived  from  It  by  adding  y  tn  snotber.  The 
other  ormoiplsti,  therefore,  who  pronounce  both 
these  words  with  the  00  like  *,  are  more  eonsSstent 
than  Mr.  Sheridan,  ihoagh,  upon  the  whole,  not  so 
right. 

BOOTED,  soot'ld,  a.  Smeared,  manured, 
or  covered  with  soot. 

SOOTERKIN.  sto'tlr-kln,  s.  A  kind  of 
false  birth  fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch 
women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves. 

fcOOTH,  soota, a.  467.  Truth,  reality.  Ol> 

*  soletr. 

SOOTH,  soot*,  4%  atf.Tleasing,  delightful. 

To  SOOTH,  sooth,  v.  a.  467.    To  tatter,  to 

please  ;  to  calm,  to  soften ;  to  gratify* 
SOOTHER.  sooTB'&r,  a.    A  iatterer,  one 

•  who  sains  by  blandishments. 

To  800THSAY,  soota'sa,  e.  n.  To  predict, 

to  foretell. 
SOOTHSAYER,  sootft'sa-ur,  «•  A  foreteller, 

a  prognosttcator. 
0OOTINESS,  soofe-nee, «.    The  quality  of 

being  sooty. 
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SOOTY,  soo'te,  a.     Breeding;  soot;  eon> 

.  stating  of  soot;  bJack,  da/k,  dusky. — See  Soot* 

SOP,  sop,  «.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor 
to  be  eaten ;  any.  thing  given -to  pacify. 

To  SOP,  sop,  e.  a.    To  steep  in  liquor* 

SOPE,  sope. — See  Soap. 

SOPH,  s6f, «.  A  young  man  who  has  been 
two  years  at  the  university. 

SOPHI,  so'fe,  s.    The  emperor  of  Persia* 

SOPHISM,  sof  rfzm,  a.  A  fallacious  argu- 
ment; 

SOPHIST,  soYflst,  t.  544.  A  professor  of 
philosophy. 

SOPHISTER,  soTfls-tur,  s.  08.  A  dispu- 
tant fallaciously  subtle, nu  artful  bat  insidious 
logician  ;  a  name  given  to  those  of  a  certain 
class  in  the  university  between  Freshmen  and 
Bachelors. 

SOPHISTICAL,  so-fWte-kal,  a.  88.  Fa). 
lactously  subtle,  logically  deceitful. 

SOPHISTIQALLY,  so-fis'te-kal-e,  ad. 
With  fallacious  subtilty. 

To  SOPHISTICATE,  so-ffa'te-kate,  e,  a. 
To  adulterate,  to  corrupt  with  something  spu- 

SOPHISTICATE,  so-fls'te-kate,  parr.  a.  91. 
Adulterate,  not  genuine. 

SOPHISTICATION,  so-ffs-tevka'shun,  a. 
Adulteration,  not  genuineness. 

SOPH1STICATOR,  sodste-ka-tOr,  a.  521. 
Adullerator,one  that  makes  things  not  genuine. 

SOPHISTRY,  soflls-tri, a.  Fallacious  rar 
tiociuation* 

SOPGRIFEROU8,  soVo-ririr-is,  a.  Pro- 
ductive of  sleep,  opiate.  .    ,  .    _ 

SOPORIFEROUSNESS,  s6^-o-rifur-fis- 
nls,  a.  518, 527.    The,  quality  of  causing 

sleep.  ".    •    , 

SOPOR1FICK,  e4p-o-riffik,  a,  680,  50ft, 
Causing  sleep,  opiate. 

SORBS,  sorbs,  a.  The  berries  of  she  sorb 
or  service  tree. 

SORCERER,  sor'ser-ir,  s.  0S»  A  conjuror, 
an  enchanter,  a  magician.    • 

SORCERESS,  sorter-Is,  *.  A  female  ma- 
gician, an  enchantress. 

SORCERY,  soYseVe,  s.  655.  Magick,  en- 
chantment, conjuration. 

SORD,  sird, a.    Turf,  grassy  ground.— Sea 

SORDID,  soVdld,  a.  Fool,  filthy ;  rneam, 
vile,  base  ;  coyetnna,  niggardly. 

SORDIDLY,  soVdld-te,  ad.  Meanly,  poor- 
ly, covetously.     ... 

SORDIDNESS?  soVdld-nis,  $.  Meuiaes*, 
baseness;  nastiness. 

SORDINE,  aor^cen%  $.  A  small  pipe  pujl 
mto  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it  sound 
lower  or  shriHer. 

SORE,  sore,  a.  A  place  tender  and  paiiiM, 
a  place  excoriated,  an  ulcer. 

SORE,  sore,  a.  Tender  to  the  touch  7  ten- 
der to  the  rolad,  easily  vexed ;  violent  -astsh 
pain,  attlictively  vehement. 

SORE,  sore,  ad.  With  pamxal  off  dan- 
gerous vehemence. 

SOREL,  so^ril,  s.  00.  The  book  Is  called 
the  first  year  a  fawn,  tbe  second  a  pricket, 
the  third  a  SoreK 

SORELY,  sorele,  ad.    Wlfb  a  greatdegrw 
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of  pain  or  distress ;  with  vehemence  danger- 
ous or  afflictive. 
;  SORENESS,  sorefee*,  #.    Tenderness  of  a 
hurt. 

SORITES,  so  rftea,  $.  4SS.  An  argument 
where  one  proposition  is  accumulated  on  au-i 
other. 

'SORORICIDE,  so-rW-fllde,  *. 149.    Hie 
murder  of  a  sister. 

SORREL,  soVrll,  * .  00.  A  plant  like  dock, 
bat  having  an  acid  taste. 

SORRILY,  soVrfc-le,  ad.    Meanly,  deapfca- ; 

*  '  bly,  wretchedly. 

SORRINESS,   soVre-nes,   «.      Meanness, 

'  '  despicableness. 

SORROW,  *6Vr6,  *.  S27.  Grief,  pain  for 
something  past ;  sadness,  mourning. 

To  SORROW,  soVro,  o.  n.  To  grieve,  to  be 
sad,  to  be  dejected. 

SORROWED,  soVrode,  a.  S59.  Accompa- 
nied with  sorrow.    Obsolete. 

SORROWFUL,  soVro-ful,  a.  Sad  for  some- 
thing past,  mournful,  grieving;  expressing 
grief,  accompanied  with  grief. 

SORRY,  soVre,  a.  Grieved  for  something 
pa«t ;  vile,  worthless,  vexations. 

SORT,  sort,  $.  A  kind,  a  species ;  a  man- 
ner, a  form  of  being  or  acting ;  a  degree  of  any 
quality  ;  a  class  or  order  of  persons  \  rank', 
condition  above  the  vulgar ;  a  lot.  In  this 
last  sense  oat  of  use. 

YJ  There  b  so  affected  pronunciation  of  this  ward 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  port.  This  affectation,  however, 
mm  confined  to  a  few  In  the  upper  ranks  of  life, 
and  Is  not  likely  to  descend  to  their  Inferiors,  as  ft 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  progress  amvug 
correct  and  classical  speakers. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  lone  open  o  Is  confined 
Jo  those  words  where  f  precedes  It,  and  to  the  word 
fort. 

To  SORT,  sort,  v. a.  To  separate  Into  dis- 
tinct and  proper  classes ;  to  reduce  to  order 

from  a  state  of  confusion ;  to  eoojuia,  to  put 

together  in  distribution  ;  to  cull,  to  choose,  to 
•  select.  . 

To  SORT,  sort,  v.  ft.    To  be  joined,  with 
.   ethers  of  the  same  species;  to  consort,  to 

join  ;  to  suit,  to'  fit ;  to  fall  out. 
StORTANOE,  s&Vtanse,  «.     Suitableness, 

agreement.    Not  in  use. 
60RTILEGE,  sft/tA-lidje,  s.    The  not  <tf 

drawing  lots. 
SORTITION,  air-tiskun,  s.     The  act  of 

easting  lots.— Ath* 
SORTMENT,  sort,mljit,s.  The  act  of  jorfc. 

ing,   distribution;    a  parcel  sorted  or  dis- 

trfiwtedf 
*To  BOSS,  *&,  e.  a.    To  tail  at  once  into  a 
*   chair. 
SOT,  sot,  $.    A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant, 

stupid  fellow,  a  dolt ;  a  wretch  stupified  by 

^drinking*  • 
To  SOT,  stftj ». a..  To  stnpUy,  to  besot 
Jo  SOT,  sit,  e>  m    To  tipple  to  stupidity^ 

AOTT1SB,  afe'tisft,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  dolt, 
ish ;  doll  with  intemperance. 

«OfTISHLY,   soYtfch-le,  «d.     Stupidly, 

dolly,  senselessly. 
SOTnSHNESS,  at? tlsh-neV  *.   J>utoe*s, 

itajMdhj,  iiwansskjftty. 
0OUCHO1W,  twfi-tsho'ngV  $.    The  finest 

tort  of  Bohea  tea, 


so  torsion,  iftv'foJa,.  a.  t&. 

,    in  powpj,,  having  no  .superior  *  supremely  ef- 
ficacious.       , 
SOVEREIGN,  sfa'er-in,  $.  166.    Supreme 

wtd»  •    .  ^ 

SOVEREIGNLY,  s&v'lr-ln-le,  ad. 

ly,  in  the  highest  degree. 

firOVEREICUffTYjeaVir-ovte,  $.  Sopi 

cy,  highest  place,  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

SOUGHT,  «awt,*19.    The  preU  and  put 

'peas,  of  ink 

SOUL,  sole,  **  S18.  The  immaterial  and 
Immortal  spirit  of  man  ;  vital  principle  -,  spi- 
rit, essence,  principal  pert :  interior-  power ; 
a  familiar  appellation  joined  to  words  express- 

.  ins;  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  human  being ; 
active  power  ;  spirit,  fire,  grandeur  of  mil  d  ; 
InteUiMt  being  hi  general. 

S0UXJ9>,  noTd,  *  Stfc  Furnished  with 
mind.  . 

SOUIXEfieH  «ole1  4a, .*,    Mean,  low,  spa- 

SOUNt),  si&nd,  a.  SIS.     Healthy,  hearty ; 

right,  not  erroneous;  stout,  lusty;  *ahd; 

fast,  hearty. 
SOUND,   sioad,  mi.    Sonadly,  heastiry, 

completely  fasti 

SOUND,s&nd,*.    A  Jihaile  w  sea,  sueh  as 

■   may  be  snujnded* 

SOUND,  sound,  *.    A  probe,  an  instnrm*Bt 

used  by  chirnrgsons  to*  feel  what  w  oat  of 

reach  of  the  fingers* 

ToSOUNI>,sMnd>«.c.    To  search  witk* 

.   plummet,  to  try  depth ;  to  try,  to  examine. 
To  SOUND^  s&nd,  v.  a\    To  try  with  the 

.   sounding  line. 

SOt^  sited,**     Any  tain* andtU*,  a 

noise,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  ear; 

mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 
Ta  hXyUNDy-saoaoV  ix  a.    To  taake*  noia*, 


to  emit  a  noise ;  to  exhibit  by  like 
.   sound*  m»  ' 

To  SOUND,  wand,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  make 
.  a  noise,  to  play  on ;  io  betoken  or  direct  by  a 

sound  ;  to  celebrate  by  sound. 
SOUNDBOARD,  soSad'bord,    s.      Board 

which  propagates  the  sound  in  organs. 
SOUNDING,  softnd'ing,  a.  410.    Sonorows, 

having  a  magnificent  sound. 
SOUNDING-BOARD,   so£nd1ng-bord,    «. 

The  canopy  of  the  pulpit ;   the  ceiling  over 
front  of  the  stage. 
SOUNDLY,  so&ndle,  ad.  Healthily,  heartf- 

ly  Hastily i  stoutly,  strongly ;  truly,  rightly  j 

last,  closely. 
BOUNDN^S,  sMndfeea,  $.  Healthy  hearts. 

nets;     truth*    rectitude,  •  incorrupt    state; 

strength,  solidity. 
#OUP,  sodts  s.  S16.    8trong  decoction  of 

flesh  for  the  table. 
SOUR,  sUr, «.  SIS.'  Acid,  austere ;  hank 
.  of  trmper,cra.hhed,  peevish ;  afilictive,  paia 

ful ;  expressing  discoutent. 
SOUR,  iofur,s.    Acid  sabstance* 
Jo  SOUR,  soar,  r.  a.     To  make  acid;    to 

make  harsh  *  fc>  make  uneasy,  to  make  leas 

pleasing  ;  to  make  discontented. 
To  SOUR,  s^ar^  r.  n.    To  bepome  acid  $  ta- 

grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 
SOURCE,  e+we,  %  SI 8,     Spring.  Jqi 

head  ;  original,  first  producer. 


SOW  SPA 
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|  To  SOW,  so,  v.  n.  $24.    To  scatter  seed  la 

order  to  a  harvest. ' 
To  SOW,  so,  v.a.    Parr.  pass.  Sown.    To 

scatter  in  the  ground  in  Order  to  growth  ;   to 

spread,  to  propagate ;  to  impregnate  or  stock 

with  teed  ;  to  besprinkle. 
To  SOW,  06,  t>.  «.    From  mo*  Latin.    T» 

join  bv  needlework. 
To  SOWCE,  souse,  v.  a.  328.  To  throw  into 

the  water. 
SOWER    so'&r,  a.  93.    He  that  sprinkles 

the  seed  ;  a  scatterer ;  a  breeder,  a  promoter. 
SO  WINS;  sonlnz,  #.  828.    Flummery  made 
•    of  oatmeal  somewhat  soured. 
To  SOWL.  soul,  v.  a.  S2S.     To  pull  by  the 
-    ears.    Obsolete. 
SOWN,  sone.    The  part,  of  To  sow 

SOWTHISTLE;  soB'f  als-sl,  *.  4T2.  A  weed. 
SPACE, spase, #.    Room,  local  extension; 

any  quantity  of  place  j   quantity  of  time  ;  a 

small  time;  awhile. 
SPACIOUS,  spa'shus,  *  857.     Wide,  ex- 
. "  tensive,  roomy. 
SPACIOUSNESS,  spa'shus-Des,  $.    Room- 

iness,  wide  extension. 
SPADDLE,  spad'dl,  *•  405.    A  Iktie  spade. 
SPADE,  spade,  s.  79.    The  instrument  of 

digging  ;  a  suit  of  cards. 
SPADILLE,  spl-dir,  a,    The  ace  of  spades 

tit  ombre  and  quadrille. 
SPAKE,  spirke.    The  old  pret  of  Speak. 

SPALT,  spalt,  s.  A  white,  scaly,  shining 
stone,  frequently  used  to  promote  the  fusion 
of  metals. 

SPAN,  spin,  *.  The  space  from  the  end  of 
the  tnunrb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  ex- 
tended ;  any  short  duration. 

To  8PAN,  spta,  r.  a.  To  measure  by  the 
hand  extended  ;  to  measure. 

SPANCOUNTER,  epaVkoan-tur,    7*.   A 

SJr?ANFARTHlNG, spa^r-Trilng,  >  pUr 
at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a  span  or 
mark. 

SPANGLE,  spiog'gl,  a. 405.  A  small  plate 
or  boss  of  shining  .metal j.  any  thing  sparkling 
and  shining. 

To  SPANGLE,  spfng'gJ,  v.' a.  To  besprinkle 
with  spangles  or  shining  bodies. 

SPANIEL,  spdn'y&,  t.  118,  281.  A  dog 
used  for  sport  in  the  field,,  remarkable  for  sa- 
gacity and  obedience ;  a  low,  mean,  sneak* 
in*  fellow* 

To  SPANK,  spingk,  v.  a.  408.  To  strike 
with  the  open  band.— i4**> 

SPANKER,  sp4ngk'ur>  s.    A  small  coin. 

SPAR,  spar,  s.    Marcasite ;  a  small  beam, 

the  bar  of  a  gate. 
To  SPAR,  spar,  v.  n.    To  light  like  cocks 

with<  prelusive  strokes. 
To  SPAR,  spar, «.  a. '  To  abut,  -  to  close,  to- 

bar.    Obsolete. 
To  SPAR*V*t>af«, .«.  a.    To  use  frugally; 

to  save  for  any  particular  use ;  to  do-  without, 

to  lose  willingly  ;  to  omit,  to  forbear ;  to  us*. 

tenderly,  to  treat  with  pity  ;  to  grant,  to  allow. 

To  SPARE,  spare,  v. »..  To  lire  frugally,  f*> 
be  parsimonious  \  to  forbear,  to  be  scrupu- 
lous ;  to  use  mercy,  to  forgive,  to  be  tender. 

SPARE,  spare,  a.  Scanty,  parsimonious ; 
superfluous,  unwanted  ;  lean,  wanting  flesh* 
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J^  Some  respeetabk .  speakers  hsve  attempted  to 
give  the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
and  its  compound  resource%  m  if  wriiten  source  and 
smoort*  ;btlu  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  It  Is  to 
general  mage.  Sheridan,  Nares,  Smith,  and  W.  John- 
ston', give  the  same  sonnd  to  both  these  words  as  I 
hqve  done.  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  same  sonnd  Co  source, 
*a<t,  as  well  as  I  can  guess  from  the  btmdness  of  the 
•print,  to  rtstmict  also.  Mr.  Scott  gives  botfc  soeads, 
hot  seems  Iq  prefer  the  ffrsH  Kenrick  only  gives 
source  the  sound  otsoorce;  and  toe  diphthong  on,  in 
Resource,  the  same  sound  as.  In  kmr,  town,  &e. 

£OUUlSH,  sourish,  a.    Somewhat  sour. 
SOURLY,  sourle,  «rf.    With  acidity ;  with 

terf^sslslvftwtsrtyaY 

SOUBNESS,soai'ne8,*v  Acidity,  austere- 
ness  of  taste  ;  asperity,  liarshntss  or  temper. 

8QUS,  souse,  or  Sou,  a.  $16.  A  small  de- 
nomination of  French  money. 

-  &  The  arst  proaaactalian  of  this  word  is  valgar  j 
the  second  is  pare  JFreuefc>  and,  as  such,  is  ao  mare  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  aa  English  Dictionary,  than  the 
word  penny  is  in  a  French  one.   . 

SOUSE,  souse,  ».  SIS.  Pickle  made  of 
'  salt ;  any  thine  aept  parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle. 

To  SOUSE,  souse,  v%  ft.    To  fall  as  a  bird 

on  its  prey. 
To  SOUSE,  souse,  e.av    To  strike  with 

sadden  violence,  aa  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 
SOUSE,  souse,  ad.    With  sudden  violence. 

A  low  word. 
SOUTERRAIN,  soo4eY-ifW,  s.  S15.     A 

grotto  or  cavern  in  the  ground. 
SOUTH,  s&urt,  9.  SIS.    The  part  where  the 
.  i  ism  4t  to  us  at  .noon ; .  the  soothero  regions  of 

the  globe:  the  wind  thatblowa  from  the  south. 
SOUTHtsourA,  a.  3134  Southern,  meridional. 

SOUTH,  sour*,  ad.     Towards  the  south ; 

from  the  south.  •'    ••• 
SOUTHING;  so&TH'Ing,  a.    Going  towards 

the  smth. 
SOUTHEAST,  sMM-eest',  *•    The   point 

between  the  east  a*d  vrith. 
SOUTHERLY,  euTfr'ur-te,  or  seurir'uMl,  a. 

•  Belonging  to*  any  of  the  points  denominated 
from  the  south,  not  absolutely  southern ;   ly- 

•  Ihg  towards  the  south ;  coming  from  about 
the  south.  * 

.£7  The  diphthong  lathis  and  the  following  word, 
has  fallen  Into  contraction  by  a  sort  of  technical  sea 
pronunciation ;  but  both  of  them  seem  to  be  recover- 
ing their  trne  diphthongal  sonnd,  though  the  latter 
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farther  advanced  towards  U  than  the  former. 

SOUTHERN,  soaTfTum,  or  suTH'urn,  a. 
Belonging  u>  the  south,  meridional ;  lying  to- 
•  wards  the  sooth  ;  coming  from  the  south. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  sWuru-w&d,  s.    A 

g&VTHyiOST,   soufA'most,   u.     Farthest 

towards  the  south. 
SOOTHSAY,  sourVsa,  $.  315.    Prediction ; 
.  properly  Soothsay. 
to  SOUTHSAY,  soudt'sa,  v.  ft.  To  predict, 

—See  Soothsoxu 

SOUTHS  A  Y£R,  so&a'sa-rir, *.    A  predict. 

.  er ;  properly  Sooihsayer. 

SOUTHWARD,  souta'ward,   or  suTH'urd, 
.wd.    Towards  tlie  south. 
SOUTHWEST,  aouM-wesf,  t.     Point  be- 
tween the  south  and  west. 
SOW,  sou-,  t.  332.    A  female  pig.  the  fe- 
male of  a  boar-;  art  oblong  mass  oilead ;   an 
insect,  a  millepede. 
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SPARER,  spa'r&r,  «.  98.    One  who  avoid* 

excuse. 
SPARERIB,  spare'rlb,  s.    Some  part  cut 

off  from  the  ribs. 
SPARGEFACTION,   spar-je-fak'shun,    t. 

The  act  of  sprinkling.    . 
SPARING,  spa'ring,  a.  410.    Scarce;  scan- 
ty; parsimonious. 
SPARINGLY,  spa'rlng-lef  ad.     Frugally, 

parsimoniously  ;   with  abstinence  ;    not  with 

great  frequency ;  cautiously*  tenderly. 
SPARK,  spark, «.  78.      A  small  particle  of 

fire,  or  kindled  matter  ;   any  thing  shining ; 

any  thing  vivid  or  active ;    a  lively,  showy, 

splendid,  gay  man. 
To  SPARK,  spark,  v.  n.    To  emit  particles 

of  fire,  to  sparkle. 
SPARKFUL,  spark'fftl,  a.     Lively,  brisk, 

airy. 
SPARKISH,   spark'ish,   a.      Airy,   gay; 

showy,  well-dressed,  fine. 
SPARKLE,  spiral,  t.  406.     A  spark,  a 

-  small  particle  of  fire ;  any  luminous  particle. 
To  SPARKLE,  spirlil,  c,  n.  To  emit  sparks; 

-  to  issue  in  sparks  ;  to  shine ;  to  glitter. 
SPA RKLINGLY,  sparkling-le,  ad.     With 

vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 
SPARKLINGNESS,     splrk'lfog-n&j,     #. 
Vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

SPARROW,  spariro,  $.  87, 327.  A  small 
bird. 

SPARROWHAWK,  spsYro-hlwk,  #.  The 
female  of  the  musket  hawk. 

SPARROWORASS,  spaVro-gras,  #.  Cor- 
rupted from  Asparagxa,  which  see. 

SPARR  Y,  spaVre,  a.  82.  Consisting  of  spar. 

SPASM,  spasm,  s.  Convulsion,  violent 
and  involuntary  contraction. 

SPASMODIC*,  spas-mdoVtk,  a.  509.  Con- 
vulsive. 

SPAT,  spit.  The  pret  of  Spit.    Obsolete. 

To  SPATIATE,  spe'she-ate,  v.  ».  To  rove, 
to  range,  to  ramble  at  large. 

To  SPATTER,  spaftur,  v.  a.  98.  To  sprinkle 
with  dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive ;  to  throw  out 
any  thing  offensive ;  to  asperse,  to  defame. 

To  SPATTER,  spaf  t&r,  v.  ti.     To  spit,  to 

•  sputter,  as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken  into 
trie  mouth. 

SPATTERDASHES,   spat'tur-dash-fe,    s. 
Coverings  for  the  le%s,  by  which  the  wet  is 
.  kept  off. 
SPATTLING-POPPY,  spatling-ptype,  t. 

•  White  behen  ;  a  plant. 

SPATULA,  spltftshu-ll,  «.  461.    A  spattle, 

oc  slice,  used  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons  in 

spreading  plasters  or  stirring  medicines. 

8P AVlN,  spavin,  a.  This  disease  in  horses 

:  is  a  bony  excrescence  or  crust,  as  hard  as  a 

bone,  that  crows  on  the  inside  of  the  bough. 

8PAW,  spaw,  #.  219.  A  place  famous 
for  mineral  waters,  any  mineral  water. 

Te  8P AWL,  spaw],  v. «.  To  throw  moisture 
•at  of  the  mouth. 

8PAWL,  spawl,  t.  919.    Spittle,  moisture 

•  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

SPAWN,  spawn,  «.  219.    The  eggs  offish 
-  or  of  frogs  ;  any  product  or  offspring. 

To  SPAWN,  spawn,  v.  a.     To  produce  a* 
.  fishe-i  do  eggs  ;  to  generate,  to  bring  forth, 
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To  SPAWN,  sptwn,  e.  «.  To  issue  as  eggs 

from  fish  ;  to  issue,  to  proceed. 
SP  A  WNER,spiwn'ur,  a.  98.  The  female  fish. 

To  SPAY,  spa,  v.  a.  220.  To  castrate  female 
animals. 

To  SPEAK,  speke,  e.  a.  227.  Pret.  Spake 
or  Spoke ;  part.  pass.  Spoken.  To  utter  articu- 
late sounds,  to  express  thoughts  by  words; 
to  harangue,  to  make  a  speech ;  to  talk  for 
or  against,  to  dispute ;  to  discourse,  to  make 
mention  ;  to  give  sound. — To  Speak  with,  to 
address,  to  converse  with. 

To  SPEAK,  speke,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the 
mouth,  to  pronounce ;  to  proclaim,  to  cele* 
brate;  to  address,  to  accost;  to  exhibit. 

SPEAKABLE,  sm£ka-bl,  a.  406.  Possible 
to  be  spoken ;.  having  the  power  of  speech. 

SPEAKER,  spe'k&r, «.  98.  One  that  speaks ; 
one  that  speaks  in  any  particular  manner; 
one  that  celebrates,  proclaims,  or  mentions ; 
the  Prolocutor  of  the  Commons. 

SPEAKINO-TRUMPET,spe'k2ng-trump1t, 
s.  99, 410.  Trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may 
be  propagated  to  a  great  distance. 

SPEAR,  spere, «.  227.  A  long  weapon  with 
a  sharp  point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a 
lance;  a  lance  generally  with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 

To  SPEAR,  spere,  v.  a.  To  kill  or  pierce 
with  a  spear. 

To  SPEAR,  spere,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout 

SPEARGRASS,  speie'gras,  «.  Long  stiff 
grass. 

SPEARMAN,  spere/man,  a.  88.  One  who 
uses  a  lance  in  fight. 

SPEARMINT,  spere'mmt,  $.  A  plant,  a 
species  of  mint. 

SPEAR  WORT,  spereVurt,  s      An  herb 

SPECIAL,  speshTll,  a.  167.  Noting  a  sort 
or  species  ;  particular,  peculiar ;  appropriate, 
'designed  for  a  particular  purpose ;  extraordi- 
nary, uncommon ;  chief  in  excellence. 

SPECIALLY,  spesh'iU,  ad.  Particularly 
above  others;  not  in  a  common  way,  pecufaV 

SPECIALTY,  spesh'al-te,'         >  s.     Parti- 
SPECIALITY,  spish44l'e-te,  5    cularity. 

SPECIES,  spe'shes,  t.  4tt.  A  sort,  a  sub- 
division of  a  general  term ;  class  of  nature, 
single  order  of  beings ;  appearance  to  the  sen- 
ses ;  representation  to  toe  mind  ;  circulating 
money,  pronounced  in  two  words;  aimplrt 
that  have  place  in  a  compound. 

SPECIFICK.  spe-slflk,  t.  A  specific* 
med  ica  ne.— Mason. 

SPECIFICAL,  spe-slf ft-kal,    *>  a.    That 

SPECIFICK,  spe-slffik,  609.  J  which 
makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it  is ; 
appropriated  to  the  cure  of  some  particular 
distemper. 

SPECIFICALLY,  spe-elfle-kal-e,  est.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

To  SPECIFICATE,  spe-sitte-Ute,  e.  «.  To 

mark  by  notation  of  distinguishing 

larities. 
SPECIFICATION,  spes^-fe-ksVahuii, 

Distinct  notation,  determination  by  a 

mark  ;  particular  mention. 
To  SPECIFY,  speVse-fl,  e.  a.  181.  To 

tion,  to  show  by  some  particular  mark 

tinctionV 
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SPECIMEN,  spes'se-min,  #.  SOS.  A  sam- 
ple, a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the 
rest  may  be  known. 

SPECIOUS,  spefcbus,  a.  S57.  Showy, 
pleasing  to  the  view  ;  plausible  i  superficially, 
not  solidly  right. 

SPECIOUSLY,  spe/skus-le,  ad.  With  fair 
appearance. 

SPECK,  spik,  $.  A  small  discolouration, 
a  spot. 

To  SPECK,  splk,  v.  a.  To  spot,  to  stain  in 
drops. 

SPECKLE,  spekkl,  s.  406.  Small  speck, 
little  spot. 

To  SPECKLE,  spik'kl,  v.  s%  To  mark  with 
■mall  spots. 

SPECTACLE,  spek'ti-kl,  #.  405.    A  show, 
a  gasing-stock,  any  thing  exhibited  to  the 
view  as  eminently  remarkable:   any  thing 
perceived  by  the  sight ;  in  the  plural,  glasses  ■ 
to  assist  the  sight. 

SPECTACLED,  spek'tA-kl'd,  a.  S69.  For- 
nished  with  spectacles. 

SPECTATOR,  spfe-ta'tor,  #.  76, 581.  A 
looker-on,  a  beholder. 

SPECTATORSH1P,  splk-ta'tor-shlp,  s. 
Act  of  beholding. 

SPECTRE,  sp&k'tur,  *.  416.  Apparition, 
appearance  of  persons  dead. 

SPECTRUM,  BpeVtrftm,  #.  An  image,  a 
visible  form. 

SPECULAR,  spik'ku-lir,  a.  88.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  mirroar  or  looking-glass ; 
assisting  sight. 

To  SPECULATE,  speVku-late,  v.  «.  91.  To 
meditate,  to  contemplate ;  to  take  a  view  of 
any  thing  with  the  mind. 

To  SPECULATE.  speVku-late,  v.  a.  To 
consider  attentively,  to  look  through  with  the 
mind.  _ 

SPECULATION,  spik-o-la'shun,  #.  Ex- 
amination of  the  eye,  view  *,  mental  view,  in- 
tellectual examination,  contemplation ;  a  traiu 
of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation;  mental 
scheme  not  reduced  to  practice;  power  of 

SPECULATIVE,  spik'k&.tf-tfv,  a.  612. 
Given  to  speculation,  contemplative;  theo- 
retical, not  practical.       ^  „     . 

SPECULATIVELY,  speVka-la-tlY-lt,  ad. 
Contemplatively,  with  meditation;  ideally, 
theoretically,  not  practically.     „ 

SPECULATOR,  epek'ku-la.tnr,  s.  521. 
One  who  forms  theories  ;  an  observer,  a  con- 
tent plator  ;  a  spy,  a  watcher.      . 

SPECULATORS,  spe'k'ku-la-tur-e,  a.  612. 
Exercising  speculation. 

SPECULUM,  spe*  k/ku-lum,  #.  SOS.  A  mir- 
roar, a  looking-glass. 

SPED,  sp3d.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Speed. — See  Mistaken. 

SPEECH,  speetsh,  s.  246.  The  power  of 
articulate  utterance,  the  power  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  vocal  words ;  language,  words 
considered  as  expressing  thoughts  ;  particular 
language  as  distinct  from  others :  any  thing 
spoken  ;  talk,  mention  ;  oration,  harangue. 

SPEECHLESS,  speetshl&i,  a.  Deprived 
of  the  power  of  speaking,  made  mute  or 
damn  ;  mute,  dumb. 

To  SPEED,  speed,  «.  a.  246.  Pret.  and 
part.  pass.  Sped  and  Speeded.  To  make  haste, 
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to  move  with  celerity  ;   to  have  success ;   to 

have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 
To  SPEED,  speed,  v.  a.    To  despatch  fas 

haste;  to  despatch,  to  destroy,  to  kill;   to 

hasten,  to  put  into  quick  motion ;  to  execute, 

to  despatch  ;  to  assist,  to  help  forward ;   to 

make  prosperous. 
SPEED,  speetf,  s.     Quickness,  celerity; 

baste,  hurry,  despatch ;  the  coarse  or  pace  off' 

a  horse ;  success,  event. 

SPEEDILY,  speed'e-le,  ad.  With  haste, 
quickly. 

SPEEDINESS,  speed'e-n£s,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  speedy. 
SPEEDWELL,  speed'will, «.    A  plant. 

SPEEDY,  speed'e,  a.    Quick,  swift,  nim- 
ble, quick  of  despatch. 
SPELL,  spell,  a.    A  charm  consisting  of  . 

some  words  of  occult  power ;  a  turn  of  work. 
To  SPELL,  spill,  v.  a.    To  write  with  the 

proper  letters;   to  read   bj  naming  letters 

singly ;  to  charm. 
To  SPELL,  spell,  v.  n.    To  form  words  of 

letters;  to  read. 
SPELTER,  speMr,  s.  96.   A  kind  of  semi- 

roetol. 
To  SPEND,  splnd,  v.  a.     To  consume,  to 

lay  out ;   to  bestow  as  expense,  to  expend  ; 

to  effuse ;  to  squander,  to  lavish  ;  to  pass ;  to 

waste,  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue,  to  harass. 
To  SPEND,  spend,  v.  *.     To  make  ex- 
pense:   to  prove  in  the  use;   to  be  lost  or 

wasted. 
SPENDER,  epind'ur,  s.  98.      One  who, 

spends ;  a  prodigal,  a  lavisher. 
SPENDTHRIFT,  spind'failft,  s.    A  prodi*. 

gal,  a  lavisher. 
SPERM,  spina,  s.     Seed ;  that  by  which 

the  species  is  continued. 
SPERMACETI,  spgr-mi-se'te.  s.    Corrupt. 

edly  pronounced  Parmasity. 

£7  When  Shakespeare  makes  Hotspur  describe  t 
rep  using  this  word, 

'*  And  telling  me  the  sovereign'*  thing  on  earth 

**  Wa*  varmatittv  for  an  inward  bruise—" 
It  if.htghly  probable  thb  was  not  a  foppish  pronuncia- 
tion, bat  tost  whieb  generally  obtained  In   Qoeea 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  has,  among  the  vulgar,  been 
conttneed  to  oars. 

SPERM ATICAL,  sper-maYte-kil, ) «.    Se^ 
SPERMATlCK,sper-mat'tlk,  509. J  minal, 

consisting  of  seed  ;  belonging  to  the  sperm.    * 

To  SPERM  ATIZE,  speVmi-tlxe,  v.  a.    To 

yield  seed.  "• 

To  SPERSE,  sparse, «.  a.  To  disperse,  to 
scatter. 

To  SPET,  spit,  v.  e.  To  bring  or  pour 
-abundantly.     Not  in  use. 

To  SPEW,  spa,  v.  a.  265.  To  vomit,  to 
eject  from  the  stomach  j  to  eject,  to  cast 
forth  ;  to  eject  with  loathing. 

To  SPEW,  spu,  v.  it.  To  vomit,  to  ease  the 
stomach. 

To  SPHACELATE,  sfas'se-late,  e.  a.    To 

•  affect  with  a  gangrene. 

SPHACELUS,  sfas'se-lus,  s.  A  gangrene, 
a  mortification. 

SPHERE,  sfere,  ».  A  globe,  an  orbicular 
body,  u  body  of  which  the  centre  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  every  point  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  nny  gfc>be  of  the  mundane  &y  stern  ; 
a  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sk v  ;  orb 


&*&.  Fate  7i,lfar  77, fall  33, fat  81-r-me  05,  rait 95—  pine  105,  pin  107— n A  162,  more  164, 


circuit  of  motion *,  province,  compass  of  know- 
ledge or  actipn. 

Td  SPHERE,  sfere,  e>  a.    To  place  in  a 
■  sphere ;  to  form  into  roundness. 

SPHERICAL,  sflr'rWdU,      I  «•     Bound, 

8PHERICK,4feVrlk,6O0.  \  orbicular, 
globular ;  planetary,  relating  to  orbs  of  the 
planets. 

SPHERICALLY,  sfW-kal^.  Inform 
of  m  sphere. 

SPHERICALNESS,  stfr^-Ul-^s,     )    _ 

SPHERICITY,  sfe-rls'c-te,  J  . 

*  Roundness,  rotundity, 

SPHEROID,  sie'rold,  s.  A  body  oblong  or 
oblate,  approaching  to  the  form  of  .a  sphere. 

SPHEROIDAL,  sfe-roi'dil,  4.  Having  toe 
form  of  a  spheroid. — Mown. 

SPHEROIDICAL,  0ft-ro{a'£4cal,  a.  Hat* 
inp  the  form  of  a  spheroid* 

SPHERULE,  afeVWe,  $.    A  little,  globe. 

SPHINX,  sfmks,  s.  The  Sphinx  was  a  fa- 
mous monster  in  Egypt,  having  the  trace  of  a 
virgin  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

SPICE,  spfoe,  8.  A  vegetable  production 
fragrant  to  the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  pa-, 
late,  an  aroroatick  substance  used  in  sauce*  ; 

*  a  small  quantity. 

To  SPICE,  splse,  v.  «.     To  aeason  with 

spice. 
SPICER,  spfo&T,  #.  98.     One  who  deals  in 

•  sf>ice.  • 

8PICERY,  spMr-e,  s. •  Hie  cosnmodity  of 

spices  ;  a  repository  of  spices. 
SPICR-AND  SPAN,     splk'toid-spin',     o. 

Quite  new,  now  first  used. 
SPICKNEL,  spik<u£l,  t.     The  herb  bald- 

mony  or  benrwort 
SPICY;  flpl'se,a\  Producing  spice,  abound* 

ing  with  aroruaticks j  aromatick,  having  the 

qualities  of  spine. 
SPIDER,  spi'duf:,  *«  98*    The  animal  that 

spins  a  web  Toy  flies. 
SPLDERWORT,  spl'dur-wurt,  s.    A  plant 

with  a  lily-flower  composed  of  sis  petals. 
SPIGNEL,  spVnll,  «.    A  plant. 

SPIGOT,  •ptg'ut,  #.  166\  A  pin  or  peg  pu^ 
into  the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 

SPIKE,  spike,  s.  An  ear  of  com ;  a  long 
nail  of  iron  or  wood,  a  toW  rod  of  iron  sharp-: 
ened  ;  a  smaller  species  of  lavender. 

To  SPIKE,  eplke,  t>. «.  To  faeten  with  long 

■  nail*;,  to  set  with  spikes    , 

SPIKENARD,  splke'nird, «.  The  name  of 
a  plant ;  the  oil  pja>dvce4.froai,the  plant. 

>  pro* 
,  Mr. 


form  threads  hy  drawing  out  and  twisting  any 
filamentous  matter ;  to  protract,  to  draw  out ; 
to  form  by  degrees,  to  draw  out  tediously. 
To  SPIN,  spin,  v.  a.    To  exercise  the  art  of 
spinning ;    to  stream  out  in  a*  thread  or  small 
'  current  ;to  move  round  as  a  spindle. 
SPIN  AGE,  spin'nidje,  $.  90.    A  plant 
SPINAL,  spinal,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the 

backbone. 

SPINDLE,  spui'dl,  a.  405.     The  pin  by 

w/JMcb  the  thread  is  formed,  and  on  which  it  is 

'  conglomerated *,' a  lorig  slender  stalk;   any 

.thing  slender. 

SPINDLESHAN&ED;  sprom-ehankt,  n. 

•Having  small  legs.  . 

SPlNDLr^TREE,  splnTdUtree,  *.      Prick* 

wood  *  a  nlant. 
, gPjNp[sphie,  #;    The  backbone.  ' 
SPINEL,,  spf  riA,  s.    A  sort  of  mineral. 

&PINET>aiuVueY,.v  A  small  harpsichord ; 

an  instrument  with  keys. 
SPINIFEROUS,  spUiftir-fc, «,    Bearing 

horns.  • 

SPINNER,.  spinr'nftr,f.  98..  .Oneakilled  in 

spiuniug ;  a  garden  spider  with  long  johned 

SPINNING-WHEEL,  spm'nlng-hwieJ,  « 
•The  wheel  by  wkjch,  since  the  disuse  of  the 
fock,  the  thread  is  drawn 

SPINOgrW,  spUrfa'si-ti,*.  Crabbcxlneae, 
thorny  or  briery  perplexity. 

SPINOUS,  spi'nOt,  a.  814.    Thorny,  full  of 

thorns. 
SPINSTER,  spnis'tur,#.  98.    A  woman  that 

spins; '  the  general  term  for  a  girl  or  maiden 
*  woman.        .« 
SPINSTRY,   spWtrcv  *.      Ths,  work  of 

•pinning.  . 
SPINY,  sTplu^a.  Thorny,  briery,  perplexed. 
SPIRACLE,  spJr'4-kU  s.  109.    A  breathing 

"hole,  a  veht/a  small  aperture. 

£5*  T  have  differed  from  if*  StVrida*  in-  ike  e*aa- 


%y  Mr.  Elphinston  is  tho  only  orthoepist  who 
~  frt  ta'tliis  word ;   JHr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  \V.  Johnston,  sun  Buchanan,  pre 


nouoce* the  i short  in'iliis  word ;   JRr.  Sheridan 


serve  It  long,  as  in  spike  ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  common  idiom  of  oar  pronnnrlatjoa  to  shorten 
ch*  simple  In  the  compound  (we  Knowledge),  y«t  I 
think  this  idiom  ouglit  not  to  be  sought  alter,  when 
not  established  hy  custom. 

SPILL,  spUl,  8.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or 
thin  bar  of  iron ;  a  small  quantity  of  money. 

To  SPILL,  spill,  r.  a.  To  sheet,  to  lose  by 
shedding ;  to  throw  away. 

To  SPILL,  spill,  ©.  a.  To  waste,  to  be  la- 
vish ;  to  be  shed,  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 

SPILTH,  splUa, «.  Any  thing  poured  out 
or  wasted.    Not  in  use. 

To  8PIN,  spin,  e.  a. ;  pre*.  Spun  or  Span ; 
part  Span.    To  draw  out  into  threads j    to 
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thy  *f  ■  the  4  in  the  ant  sy liable  of  Uo»  wo/d, 

1  think  «he  saaw  aattf*  ujn|tis»ata  accent  which  short* 


vna  the,*  in  ffptffe,  and  u\e  t  WmlracU,  ought  to  hare 
the  same  influence  fn  the  word  In  question.  90S. 

3PIR4L.  #pWl,  «.  88.  Curve,  winding, 
cfeulafta  involved, 

SPIRALLY,  spl'ral-i,  «d.   In  a  spiral  form. 

SPIEE,  spire,,*.  A  curve  line,  any  Using 
wreathed  Or  eoutortea1,  a  «url,  a  twUa,  a 
wreath  ;  any  thing  grov'mg  up  taper,  a  round 

.  pyramid,  a  at«^e ;   the  tup  or 


point. 


uppermost 


To  SPIRE,  spire,  v.  n.  To  shoot  up  pyxa- 
midically. 

SPIRIT,  spirit,  s.  J09.  Breath,  wind  in 
motion  j  an  imiuaterial  substance  ;-tlie  soul  td 
man;  an  apparition  ;  ardituc,  courage.;  ge- 
nius, vigour  of  miud ;  injLeiiectuai  powect  cfia- 
tinct  from  the  body  ;  sentiment ;  eagerness, 
desire;  man  of  activity,  man  of  life;  ihmt 
which  gives  vigour  of  cheerfulness  iu  the 
mind  ;  any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined  ; 
that  which  hath  oower  or  enrrpv  ;  an  iiiflam- 
roable  liquor  raised  by  distillation. 

£3*  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i  in  thts  word  aa4 
all  its  compounds  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of  e  m 
merit :  bnl  a  very  landable  attention  to  proptiety  bus 
nearly  restored  the  i  to  its  true  sound  :  and  now  jryuv 
riiy  sounded  as  if  written  tyerii,  beejns  to  grow  vul- 
gar. oVe  Principle*,  Not.  106, 109, 110,  asMl  the 
Miracle, 


even  tato  tbi«  Mm  sound  of  1. 109 ;  but  Dr.  Keaifck, 
r.  acott,  and  Mr.  Perry.  "«*.*?***  tl>£  *K 
eeund;  aid  Mr.  Hares  very  Justly  tataki 1  that  thh 
word.  mracU,  and  CUttm,  are  now  more  frequently 
aa*  properly  heard  wtta  the  short  Mender  4. 

1*  SPIRIT,  spirit,  a.  a.     To  animate  or 

actuate  as  a  spirit ;  to  excite,  to  animate,  to 
encourage ;  to  draw,  to  entice. 

SPIRITED,  spMt4d, a.  Lively,  full  of fire. 

SPIR1TEDNESS,  spfc/It-id-nls,  $.  Dis- 
pesitmnor  make  of  mind.  ^ 

BPIRtTFULNESS,  spVfo-ffil-nes,  #. 
SftrigbUhiett,  liveliness. 

SPIRITLESS,  splrlt-lis,  a.  Dejected,  low, 
deprived  of  vigour,  depressed. 

SPIRITOUS,  spirit-is,  a.  Refined,  ad- 
vanced near  to  spirit.  ,      , 

SPIRITOUS  NESS,  splrlMta-nes, «.  Fine- 
arid  activity  of  parts. 


SPIRITUAL,  spMt-tsbu.el?  a-  461.  Dis- 
Unci  from  matter,  immaterail,  lecorporeal, 
mental,  intellectual;  trot  tvoss,  mfiwd  froaa 
eiteraal  things,  reUflae  only  to  tbe  mind  *  not 
temporal,  relating  to  the  things  of >£Tj 

SPIRITUALITY,-  splr-tt4ehu-are-te*  *. 
Immateriality,  essence  distinct  from  matter ; 
intellectual  nature  ;  aCU  tndependeat  of  the 
fcody,  pure  acU  of  the  soul,  mental  refine- 
ment ;   that  which  belongs  to  any  one  aa>an 

SPIRITUALTY,  epMt-tahMl-te,  «.  1c- 
clesiastkal  body. 


'  t?  The  sr IhOaU  them  wards'  has  a  ttndreey  t«  smfc  '• 
Itieoend,  and  to  coafauid  them  with  fUtU.  la  the 
la*  oMheae  words  ihU  tendency  U  incurable*  *f*Jf- 
the  two  erst  it  would  te  |«^  cwliaUcltjp* 
serve  the  feonad  of  the  a  larla  ****** £^JS7S 
Seems  to  depart  from  etymology  in-doubU»f  the  r  m 
these  words.  •       .      ,    ■      a  m' 

To  SPITCHCOCK,  spltsh/kftk,  a.  a.     To 

cut  an  eel  id  pieces ,' and  broil  it  .'  '         • 
SPITE,  spite.*.    Malice,  rancour,  J*te*-r 

Spite  of,  or  in  Spite  of,  notwithstanding,  la. 

-defiance  of.  •  ■ 

To  SPITE,  spite,  e.  a.    To  vox,  to  thwart 

malignantly.— To  fijl  with  Spite,  to  offend. 
SPITEFUL,  sphe'fM,  a.     Malicious,  ma- 

SPaTBFULLY,  Bpite'fot-e,  ad.  Maliciously, 

malignantly.  .    ...    i  --     ' 

SPITEFULNfcSS,  splto'ful-nes,  «.     Malig- 

nitv,  desire  of  veiing. 
SPITTED,  spiftid,  a.  Shot  out  into  length, 

put  on  a  spit.  '  •         ; 

SPITTER,  spHftfir,  «.  08.    One  who  puts 
.    meat  on  a  spit ;    one  who   spits'  with   his 

-  month ;  a  young  deer.  •  

SPITTLE,  spft'll,  «.  406.    Corrupted  from 

Hospital    Not  in  use. 
SPITTLE,  spttftl,  a.  Moisture  of  the  mouth. 
SPITVENOM,    sp^vln-fan,    t.       Poison 

ejected  from  the  mouth.  *' 

To  SPLASH,  splash,  a.  a.    To  daub  with 


dirt  in  great  quantities.  .         .... 

SPLASHY,  splash'*,   a.  Full   of  dirty 

wafer,  ant  to  daub.         • 

SPLAYFOOT,  spla'fot.  a.  Having  the  foot 

turned  inward.  -.  ^_     ., 

SPLAYMOUTH,   spla'mMlA,  «.     Mouth 

widened  by  design. 
SPLEEN,  spleen,  s.  The  milt,  one  of  the 
'tisceni;  it  is  supposed  the  seat  of  anger  and 
melancholy  ;  anii,  spite,  ill-humour ;  a  fit  of 
anger :  melancholy,  hypochondriacal  vapours. 
SPLEENED,  spleen'd,  a.  859.  Deprived  of 

SMElNFULjSpleeii'fal, «.  Angry,  peevish, 

fretful 

f  ...  SPLEENLEtfS,  spIeMes,  a.     Kind,  gen- 

rfbaing  spirituous.  OeiSlsJU 

,«.a.l08.  To  spring  out  in  I  8pjjEENWORT,   splien'wurt,   s.      Milt- 

i,  to  stream  out  by  iiitervals.  te    a  p!lint# 

,  e.  a.  To  throw  out  in  a  jet.    8V1Eesy,  spleenTe,  a.  Angry,  peevish. 

SPLENDENT,   splen'dent,   a.       Shining, 

S^LE&DID,  eplen'dld,  a.  Showy,  magnifi- 


SpSlTUALIZATION,     spWt-tshu-al-e- 

■k'slinn,  #-    Act  of  »P»ntu»1i«nJ?-l 
To  SPIRITUALIZB,  apMi-tahWi-Ue,  •. «. 
To  refine  the  intellect,  to  puwfy  from  the 

SPIRITUALLY,  sTSr1^toha4l-le,aa\ ^With- 
out  corporeal  grossnass,  wUh   attention  to 

SWJ^Foii^apMt.tsku-ua,  a.  Haj^K 
the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity  aud  acUvity  of 
parts;  lively,  gay.  ^••JVV- ...  K11 

SPlWTUOSITY^Wt^a^o4;t*,f31- 

SPIRITUOUSNESS,  •pfrlt-tshn-invnea, 
«.    'Ww  quality  af  baing  spirituous. 

To  SPIRT,  spSrt, 

ToSPIOT,ilpnrt,  eT  aTTilhrow  out  in  a  jet 
~  ■"*    spurt^tl, 


1 


SPLENDOUR,  epleVdur.  s. 
power  of  shining ;  magnibceiM 


Spfivi  apl'i^  *     Pyiwnidal,  wreathed     ^ ^ 

«SLwnm,  »pl«'iA^^.  «•    <*»«•">    SPLENTlDLYT^Snfdld^   ad.      Mag- 

thickness.  ..  .  mm%A.        nificently, sumptuously. 

8PIT,sp1t,a.  AUmgproiigonwhicuiiieat 
« .  driven  to  be  tafned  oefore  U»e  fire ;  such  a 
depUi  uf  earth  as  is  pierced  by  one  action  of 

To'spfff  spit,  e.  «• ;  *r*t-  8P^  5  l*":**?: 
Spit  or  Spitted.    To  pat  upon  a  spit;  to 

*  thrust  through.  . 

To  SPIT,  spit,  a.  a.  To  eject  from  the 
mouth ;  tothrow  out  spittle  or  moisture  of  the 

SPlTAi,  apfttal,  «.  Corrupted  from  Bo* 
MtoZ  and  seldom  ased  but  to  a  sermon  preach- 


814.    Lustre, 

power  of  shining ;  raagunwcuce,  PomP# 
SPLENETICK,splen'e.dk,a.  510.    Trom. 

bled  with  the  spleen,  ^tful,  peevish. 
8PLENICR,  s^inlk,  a.  ftOS.   Belonging  to 

SP^KH^lin'Ish,  a.   Fretful  peevish ; 

£?  Dr! Jofcht  received  this  word  i-tthout  sag 
raKrlfanon  the  ImP^^!  ».  JST 2e°.me  ad- 


6)«ajMda> 


I   irin     ^ KTmaTpwaw*  wUhTTmnch  ujore  Droa* 
Called  I  dv :  huttauroaouace  theeloof.MMr.Sheridaabm 
1  done,  is  addlagabiardlty  to  error. 
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spo  spa  T 

t?m.  Fta78»far77,  ffal88,tft81~4fte98,  ai3t9ff^biftl95,pmlor-^*o MS,»}va  1*4, 

SPLENmVE,  splen'e-tlv,  €.  613.     Hot, 

fiery,  passionate.    Not  in  use. 
SPLENT.  splint,  $.     Splent  is  a  callous 

bird  substance,   or  an  insensible  swelling, 

which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank-boue, 

and,  when  it  grows  big*  spoils  the  shape  of  the 

lee. 
To  SPLICE,  spllse,  a. a.     To  join  the  two 

ends  of  a  rope  without  a  knot. 
SPLINT,  splint,  #.    A  thin  piece  of  wood 

or  other  matters  used  by  chirurgeons  to  hold 

the  bone  newly  set. 
To  SPLINTER,  splint'ur,  v.  a.  To  secure  by 

splints ;  to  shiver,  to  break  into  fragments. 
To  SPLINTER,  splkf  fir, «.  96.   A  fragment 

of  any  thing  broken  with  violence ;  a  thin 

piece  of  wood. 
To  SPLINTER,  spllntffir,  v.  a.  To  be  broken 

into  fragments. 
To  SPLIT,  split,  0.  a. ;  pre*.  Split.     To 

cleave,  to  rive,  to  divide  longitudinally  in 

two;  to  divide,  to  part ;  to  dash  and  break  on 

a  rock  ;  to  divide,  to  break  into  discord- 
To  SPLIT,  split,  e.  a.     To  burst  asunder, 

to  crack  ;  to  be  broken  against  rocks. 
SPLITTER,  split'tur,  s.  98.  One  who  splits. 

SPLUTTER,  snldftor,  t.    Bustle,  tumult ; 

hasty  and  inarticulate  speaking.  A  low  word. 
To  SPOIL,  spill,  o.  a.  299.     To  rob.  to 

plunder ;  to  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  make  useless. 
To  SPOIL,  spoil,  t>.  a.    To  practise  robbery 

or  plunder :   to  grow  useless,  to  be  corrupted. 
SPOIL,  spoil,  s.    That  which  is  taken  by 

violence,  plunder,  pillage,  booty j   the  act  of 

robbery  ;   corruption,  cause   of  corruption ; 

the  slough,  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  serpent. 
SPOILER,  spoil'ir,  s.  98.     A  robber,  a 

plunderer.  •  - 

SPOILFUL,  spoll'f&l,  a.    Wasteful,  rapa- 
cious. 
SPOKE,  spoke,  *.    The  bar  of  a  wheel  that 

passes  from  the  nave  to  the  felloe. 
SPOKE,  spoke.    The  pret  of  Speak. 
SPOKEN,  spoVn,  109.     Part  pass,  of 

Speak. 
SPOKESMAN,  spokYmio,  s.  88.      One 

who  speaks  for  another. 
To  SPOLIATE,  spVle-ate,  a, a.    To  rob,  to 

plunder. 
SPOLIATION,  spA-le-a'shin,  s.    The  act 

of  robbery  or  privation. 
SPONDEE,  spon'de,  s.    A  foot  in  poetry  of 

two  long  syllables. 
SPONDYLE,  spon**]),  t.      A  vertebra;  a 

joint  of  the  spjue. 
SPONGE,  spunje,  s.  165.     A  soft  porous 

substance,  remarkable  for  sucking  up  water. 
To  SPONGE,  spunje,  v.  «.      To  blot,  to 

wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge. 
To  SPONGE,  spfinje,  r.  a.    To  suck  in  as  a 

sponge ;  to  gain  a  maintenance  by  mean  arts. 
t  LONGER,  sDun^or,  s.    96.      One   who 

hangs  for  a  maintenance  ou  others. 
SPONGINESS,  spuVje-n£8,  s.     Softness 

and  fulness  of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 

6P0NGI0US,  spun'je-fis,  a.  514.    Full  of 
cavities-  like  a  sponge. 

SPONGY,  spun'je,  a.  Soft  and  full  of  small 

interstitial  holes ;  wet,  drenched,  soaked. 
£PONK,  spunk,  $.  165.    See  Spunk.    In 

the  Scotch  dialect  Touchwood. 
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BPONSAL,  tytnlsii,.*.    Relating  to 

riage. 

SPONSION,  spoVshun,  s.     The  act  of  be- 
coming surety  for  another. 
SPONSOR,  spon'sir,  a.  166.   A  surety,  one 

who  makes  a  promise  or  gives  security  lor 

another. 
SPONTANEITY,  spon-ta-ne'e-tc,  #.    Vo- 
luntariness, accord  uncompelled. 
SPONTANEOUS,  spon-tane-ls,  a.     To-  ; 

luntary,  acting  without  compulsion. 
SPONTANEOUSLY,  spon-ta'ne-fa-le,  **L  , 

Voluntarily,  of  its  own  accord. 
SPONTANEOUSNESS,  spftn-ta'ne-us-nea, 

f   314.    Voluntariness,  accord  unforced. 
SPOOL,  spool,  t.  806.     A  small  piece  of 

cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end ;   or  a 

piece  of  wood  turned  in  that  form  to  wind 

yarn  upon,  a  quill. 
To  SPOOM,  spoom,  «.  a.  806.     To  pass 

swiftly.    Not  in  use. 
SPOON,  spoon,  t.  806.    A  concave  Teasel 

with  a  handle,  used  in  eating  liquids. 
SPOONBILL,  spoon'bUl,  s.    A  bird;  the 

end  of  its  bill  is  broad. 
SPOONFUL,  spoon'fftt,  s.    As  much  as  i*  . 

generally  taken  at  once  into  a  apoou  ;  any 

small  quantity  of  liquid. 

SPOONMEAT,   spMn'mete,   #.       Liquid 
food,  nourishment  taken  with  a  spoon. 

SPOON  WORT,  spoon  wort,  #.  Scurrygrass. 

SPORT,  sport,  #.     Play,  diversion,  game,  * 
frolick,  and  tumultuous  merriment;    mock, 
contemptuous  mirth ;    that  with  which  one  - 
plays ;   play,  idle  single ;   diversion  of  the 
field,  as  of  fowling,  hunting,  fishing. 

To  SPORT,  sport,*,  a.    To  divert,  to  make 
merry  ;  to  represent  by  airy  kind  vi  play. 

To  SPORT,  sport,  a.  a.  To  play,  to  frolick,  * 
to  game,  to  wanton  ;  to  trifle. 

SPORTFUL,  sportful,  a.    Merry,  frolick- 
some,  wanton,  ludicrous,  done  in  jest.  1 

SPORTFULLY,  spArffil-e,  ad.    Wantonly, 
merrily. 

SPORTFULNESS,  sport'til-nes,  s.     Wan- 
tonness, play,  merriment,  frolick. 

SPORTIVE,  sport!*,  a.    Gay,  merry,  fro- 
licksome,  wanton,  playful,  ludicrous. 

SPORTIVENESS,  sportrVHsis,  #.   Gayetjr, 

play. 

SPORTSMAN,  spWrnAn,  «.     One 
pursues  the  recreations  of  the  field. 

SPORTULE,  sportahule,  «•  461.  .  An 
a  dose. 

SPOT,  sp6t,#.    A  blot,  a  mark  made  by. 
discolouration ;  a  taint,  a  disgrace,  a  reproach  ; 
a  small  extent  of  place ;  any  particular  place. 

To  SPOT,  spit,  p.  a.     To  mark  with  disco- 
louration ;  to  corrupt,  to  disgrace,  to  taint. 

SPOTLESS,  spfttles,  a.    Free  from  spots) ; 

Immaculate,  pure. 

SPOTTER,  spot'tur,  s.  08.    One  that  spots. 

SPOTTY,  epot'te, «.    Full  of  spots. 

SPOUSAL,  spJu'sil,  a.  90.    Nuptial,  ma- 
trimonial, bridal. 

SPOUSAL,  spou'aal,  s.  Marriage,  nuptiala. 

SPOUSE,  spMze,  s.  818.    One  joined  ia 

marriage,  a  husband  or  wile. 
SPOUSED,   spoua'd,   a.   3*9.     WeddtMj» 

espoused,  joined  together  alin'matrimonj 
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SPOUSELESS,  spotWlea,  a.    Wanting  a 

hatband  or  wife. 
SPOUT,  spoil,  a.  SIS.    A  pipe,  the  mouth 

of  a  pipe  or  vessel  out  of  which  anj  thing  is 

poored  ;  a  cataract. 
To  SPOUT,  spo&t,  c.  a.  SIS.    To  poor  with 

violence,  or  in  a  collected  body,  as  from  a 

spout ;  to  speak  speeches  out  of  plays  in  imi- 
tation of  jm  actor.    A  low  word. 
To  SPOUT,  spout,  t>.  a.    To  issue  as  from  a 

spout. 


To  SPRAIN,  aprine,  v.  a.  202.  To  stretch 
the  ligaments  of  a  joiut  without  dislocation  of 
the  joint. 

SPRAIN,'  aprjuie.  a.  Extension  of  liga- 
ments without  dislocation  of  die  joint. 

SPRANG,  spring.    The  pret.  of  Spring. 

SPRAT,  sprit,  *.    A  small  sea-fish 

To  SPRAWL,  aprlwl.  v.  a.  To  straggle  aa 
in  the  convulswus  of  death ;  to  tumble  with 
aahatioii. 

SPRAY,  spra,  a.  220.  The  extremity  of  a 
Wench ;  the  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  writ- 
ten Sare. 

To  SPREAD,  sprtd,  a.  a.  2*4,  To  extend, 
to  expand,  to  make  to  cover  or  fill  a  large 
space  ;  to  cover  by  extension;  to  cover  over; 
to  stretch  ;  to  extend  ;  to  publish,  to  divulge ; 
to  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations. 

To  SPREAD,  sprid,  a.  a.  To  extend  or 
expand  itself. 

SPREAD,  sprld,  $.  Extent,  compass  ;  ex- 
pansion of  parts. 

SPREADER,  sprid'ftr,  a.  96.  One  that 
spreads,  publisher,  divulger. 

SPRENT,  enrent    Part.  Sprinkled. 

SPRIG,  aprfg,  a.    A  small  branch. 

SPRIGGY,  aprig*ge,a.  S8S.  Full  of  small 
branches. 

SPRIOHT,  sprite,  $.  I9S.  Spirit,  shade, 
soul,  incorporeal  agent ;  walkiug  spirit,  appa- 
rition. u 

SPRIGHTFUL,  sprlte'ful,  a.  Lively,  brisk, 
K«y»  vigorous. 

SPRlGHTFULLY,  sprlte'fol-e,  ad.  Brisk- 
ly.  vigorously. 

8PRIGHTL1NBSS,  sprlte'lc-nee,  a.  Liveli- 
ness, briskness,  vigour,  gayetv,  vivacity. 

SPRIGHTLY,  apritele,  a.  Gay,  brisk, 
lively,  vigorous,  airy,  vivacious. 

To  SPRING,  spring,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Sprang  or 
Sprang ;  anciently,  Sprong.  To  arise  out  of 
the  ground  and  grow  by  vegetative  power; 
to  begin  to  grow  ;  to  proceed  as  from  seed ; 
to  come  into  existence,  to  issue  forth ;  to  arise, 
to  appear ;  to  issue  with  effect  or  force  ;  to 
proceed  as  from  ancestor*  ;  to  proceed  as  from 
a  ground,  cause,  or  reason ;  <  to  grow,  to 
thrive;  to  bound,  to  leap,  to  jump;  to  fly 
with  elastick  power  j  to  rise  from  a  covert ;  to 
issue  from  a  fountain ;  to  proceed  as  from  a 
source ;  to  shoot,  to  issue  with  speed  and  vio- 
lence. 

To  SPRING,  spring,  a.  a.  4th).  To  start,  to 
rouse  game  ;  to  produce  to  light ;  to  cause  by 
starting  a  plank ;  to  discharge  a  mine ;  to 
contrive  a  sudden  expedient,  to  offer  unex- 
pectedly; to  produce  hastily. 

SPRING,  spring, «.  The  season  in  which 
plants  spring  and*  vegetate ;  an  elastick  body, 
a  body  which  when  distorted  has  the  power 
«f  restoring  itself j  elastick  force ;   any  active 
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power,  any  cause  by  which  motion  is  pro- 
duced or  propagated ;  a  leap,  a  bound,  a. 
jump,  a  violent  effort,  a  sudden  struggle  ;  a* 
fountain,  en  issue  of  water  from  the  earth ;  a 
.  source,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supplied  ; 
rise,  beginning :  course,  original. 

SPRINGE,  sprlnje,  a.  Rhy m  ea,  Fringe.  A 
gin,  a  noose  which  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 

SPRINGER,  sprlng'&r,  a.  98;  One  who 
springs  or  rouses  game. 

.   ty  The  g  ought  here  to  rest  io  the  nasal  sound,  am* 

aot  to  be  suffered  to  art  tea  late  the.*  ash  does  In  /tng&- 

—See  Principle*,  Ho*,  sal  and  400, 

SPRINGHALT,  spring-halt,  a.  A  lameness 
by  which  the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs.  *. 

SPRINGINESS,  spr^e-nee.  or  aprin'je- 
nes,  s.  Elasticity,  power  of  restoring  it- 
self.— See  Spring*. 

SPRINGLE,  sprtng'gl,s.405.  A  springe, 
an  elastick  noose. 

SPRINGTIDE,  snAg/tlde,  a.  Tide  at  the 
new  moon,  high  tide. 

SPRINGY,  spring**,  or  spring,  a.  Elas- 
tick, having  the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

£3r  A  most  absord  custom  has  prevailed  ia  pro. 
noundng  this  adjective,  aa  if  It  were  formed  from 
springe,  a  gin,  rhyming  with/Hage,  when  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  Ha  formation  from  spring,  an  elastick 
body,  and  that  the  addition  of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter 
thetfoondofgln  this  Word,  thank  does  la  «frf«gj/B 
full  of  strlngi.     It  is  certainly  tfcns  we  ought  to  pro- 
noence  the  substantive  formed  from  thla  adjective, 
which  we  meet  with  In  Mr.  Forster  t  "  In  general.' 
that  nervous  springiness  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  so  vo* 
ry  obacrrable  In  Mr.  Pope's  metre,  Is  often  owing 
chiefly  to  a  trochee  beginning  bis  Hue."    Essay  en 
Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  59.    But  the  absurdity  Is' 
•till  increased  when  this  viciona  pronunciation  is  given 
to  the  adjective  formed  from  spring**  fountain :  this,, 
however,  to  so  contrary  both  to  cuatom  aad  analogy* 
that  nothing  but  an  oversight  ia  Mr.  Sheridan  could 
hare  prevented  his  making  the  distinction.— See  Prio/ 
clples  No.  400. 

SPRINGY,   apring'e,    a.    400.      Full   of 

sprints  or  fountains. 
To  SPRINKLE,  sprlng/kl,  9.  a.  405.    To. 

scatter,  to  disperse  m  small  masses ;  to  scatter 

in  drops  ;    to  besprinkle,  to  wash,  to  wet  or 

dust  by  sprinkling. 
To  SPRINKLE,  sprlng/kl,  v,  a.  To  perform. 

the  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops. 
To  SPRIT,  sprit,  e.  a.     To  throw  out,  to 

eject  with  force. 
To  SPRIT,  sprit,  e.  n.    To  shoot,  to  termi- 
nate, to  sprout. 
SPRIT,  sprit,  a.    Shoot,  sprout 
SPRITS  AIL,  sprlt'sale,  a.     The  sail  which 

belongs  to  the  boltsprit-mast. 
SPRITE,  sprite,  a.    A  spirit,  an  incorporeal 

agent. 
SPRITEFULLY,  sprlte'rtl-e,   ad.     Vigo- 

rously,  with  life  and  ardour. 
To  SPROUT,  sprout,  v.  a.  SIS.    To  shoot 

by  vegetation,  to  germinate ;   to  shoot  into 

ramifications ;  to  grow. 
SPROUT,  sprout,!.  A  shoot  of  a  vegetable. 
SPRUCE,  sproose,  a.  SS9.  Nice,  trim,  neat. 
To  SPRUCE,  sproose,  e.  a.    To  dress  with 

affected  neatness. 
SPRUCEBEER,  sproose-beer ,   a.      Beer 

tinctured  with  branches  of  fir. 
SPRUCELEATHER,     aprooa-leTH'&r,     a. 

Prussian  leather. 
SPRUCENESS,  sprooeenes,  a>    Neatness 

without  elegance. 
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SPRUNG,  spring     The  pret  and  part 

pass,  of  Sprfne.  * 


pass,  or  spring 

SPUD,  spud,  #.    A  short  knife. 

SPUME,  spume, «.     Foam,  froth. 

To  SPUME,  spume,  e.  *.  To  foam,  to  froth. 

SPUMOUS,  spu'm&s,  1  m     -..      ^mw 
SPUMY,  soVme,      '  {*-    ***Jf1**V- 

SPUN,  spin.     The  pret.  and  part  paw.  of 

Spin. 
SPUNGE,  spfinje.    Afore  properly  Sponge. 

«,    A  sponge. 
To  SPUNGE,  spfinje,  t>, ».  74.    To  hang  on 

others  for  maintenance. 

8PUNGING-HOUSE,  spmVjmg-h&ase,  $. 
A  house  to  which  debtors  are  taken  before 

•  commitment  to  prison. 

SPUNGY.  spfin'je,  a.    Fall  of  small  holes, 

*  and  soft  tike  a  sponge ;  wet,  moist,  watery  r 
drunken,  wet  with  liquor.  • 

SPUNK,  spungk,  *.  406.  Rotten  wood, 
touchwood.  .  Used  in  Scotland  fur  animation, 
'  quick  sensibility. 

SPUR,  spur,  t.  A  sharp  print  fixed  in  the 
riders  heel;  incitement,  instigation;  a  stimu- 
lus, any  thing  thatgalls  and  teases  ;  the  sharp 
points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock  ;  any  thing  stand- 
ing out,  a  snag* 

To  SPUR,  spur,  e» «.  To  prick  with  the 
spur,  to  drive  with  the  spur ;  to  instigate,  to 
Incite,  to  urge  forward  j  to  drive  by  force. 

To  SPUR,  spur,  ».  «.  To  travel  with  great 
expedition ;  to  press  forward. 

8PURGALLED,  spftr'glird,  a.  Hurt  with 
the  spur, 

SPURGE,  spfirje,  a,  A  plant  violently 
purgative. 

SPURIOUS,  spu're-fo,  <r.  S14.  Not  genu- 
ine, counterfeit,  adulterine;  not  legitimate, 
bastard. 

SPURLING,  apoiUng,  s.  410.  A  small 
sea-fish.. 

To  SPURN,  spurn,  v.  a.  To  kick,  to  strike 
or  drive  With  the  foot ;  to  reject,  to  scorn,  to 
put  away  with  contempt,  to  disdain ;  to  treat 
with  contempt. 

To  SPURN,  spfiru,  v.  *.  To  make  con- 
temptuous opposition ;  to  toss  up  the  heels, 
to  kick  or  struggle. 

8PURNrsp£rn, «.  Kick,  insolent  and  con- 
tent ptuout  treatment. 

8PURNEY,  spur'ne, «.  ,  A  plant 

8PURRER,  apurirur,  $.  98.  One  who  uses 
spurs. 

SPURRIER,  spurYe-nr,  t.  One  who  makes 
spurs. 

SPURRY,  spur're,  s.    A  plant 

To  SPURT,  spurt,  «.  n.    To  fly  out  with  a 

quick  stream.— See  ToSpvt. 
SPUTATION,  spu-ta'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

spitting. ' 

To  SPUTTER,    ■put'tfir,  r.  n.     To  emit 

moisture  in  small  flying  di*opi j    to  fly  oat  in 

small  particles  with  some  noise ;  to  speak 

hastily  and  obscurely. 
To  SPUTTER,  sputlur,  v. «.  08.    To  throw 

out  with  noise. 
SPUTTERER,  spuftur-ur,   #.     One  that 

sputters. 
8P V ,  spi, «.    One  sent  to-  watch  the  con* 

duct  or  motions  of  other*. 


To  SPY,  spl,  v.  u.  To  discover  by  the  eye 
at  a  distance  i>  t*  discover  by  close  examiua- 

>    tion  ;  to  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 

m»  8PY;  **lfai*.  To  attach  narrowly. 

SPYBOAT,  spfbote,  #.    A  boat  sent  out 

1    tor  intelligence. 

SQUAB,  skwob;  4.  SO,  87t  Unfeathered, 
newry  hatched ;  fat,  thick  and  stoat,  awk- 
wardly bulky. 

•SQUAB,  skwob,  #.  A  kind  of  soft  or 
couch,  a  stuffed  cushion* ' 

SQUAB,  skwob,  ad.  With  a  heavy  sadden 
fall.  •      . 

SQUABPIE.  ekwfib-pl',  «*  A  pie  made  of 
many  ingredients. 

SQUABBTSH,  skwob'lrfsk, «  l%ick,bea> 
vy,  fleshy. 

To  SQUABBLE,  skwcVbt,-  «  *.  405.  Ho 
quarrel,  to  debate  peevishly,*  tgr  wrangle. 

SQUABBLE,  skw*b<bl,  s.  A, low  brawl,  a, 
petty  quarrel. 

SQUABBLER,  skwdi/bl-ur, «,  A  qnerreJ- 
soma  fellow,  a  brawler. 

8QUADKON,  skweVdr&n,  $4  8S,  81.  A  body 
of  men  drawn  up  souare;.  a  part  of  an  army, 
a  troop ;  part  of  a  fleet,  a  certain  number  of 
ships. 

SQUADRONED,  ekwi'drun'd,  a.  3*9 
Formed  into  squadrons.  % 

SQUALID,  skwollid,  a.  86.  Fonl,  nasty, 
filthy.— See  Quadrant. 

To  SQUALL,  skwill,  v.  a.  To  scream  oat 
as  a  child  or  woman  frighted. 

SQUALL,  skwill,  t.  •  Loud  scream;  sud- 
den gust  of  wind.  * 

SQUALLER,  skWall'ur,  s.  98.  Screamer, 
one  that  screams.  -     • 

SQUALLY,  skwllVte,  m    Windy,  gusty. 

SQUAMOUS,  skwa'muj,  a.  814.  Scaly, 
covered  with  scales. 

To  SQUANDER,  skwoVd&r,  e.  a.  To  scat- 
ter  lavishly,  to  spend  ptofesedly  3  to  scatter, 
to  dissipate,  to  disperse.    _     _ 

SQUANDERER,  sfcwfci'dur.nr,  s.  A  spend- 
thrift, a  prod)gal,  a  waster. 

SQUARE,  skwire,  «.  Cornered,  having 
right  angles ;  forming  aright  angle ;  cornered, 
having  anklet  of  whatever  content :  parallel, 
exactly  suitable;  strong,  well  sat;  exact, 
honest,  fair ;  in  geometry,  Square  root  of  any 
number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itself, 
produces  the  Square,  as,  four  is  the  Square 
root  of  sixteen. 

SQUARE,  ekwto,  f.  A  figure  with  right 
angles  and  equal  sides  ;  an  area  of  four  sides, 
with  houses  on  each  side ;  conteut  of  an 
angle ;  a  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work- 
men measure  or  form  their  angles  ;  rule,  regu- 
larity ;  squadron,  troops  formed  square  ;  level, 
equality,  quartile,  the  astrologicafsUuaiion  of 
the  planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from  each 
other ;  rule,  conformity. — Squares  go,,  the 
game  proceeds. 

To  SQUARE,  skware,*.'*.  To  form  with 
right  angles ;  to  reduce  to  a  square ;  to  trea- 
sure, to  reduce  to  a  measure ;  to  adjust,  to 
regulate,  to  mould,  to  shape ;  to  accommo- 
date, to  fit 

To  SQUARE,  skwiure,  e.  n.    To  suit  with, 

•  to  fit  with ;  to  quarrel,  to  go  to  opposite  siciea* 

SQUARENESS,  skwire  nee,  s;    The  staler 

of  being  square.' 
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SQUASH,  skwosh,  #.  80.  Assy  thingsoft 
•«nd  cadi j  crushed  ;  •«  plant;  mv  thin?  un- 
ripe, any  thine  soft ;  a  sudden  Jul  ;  •  anode 
«w  soft  bodies. 

To  SQUASH,  skwosh,  v.  a.  To  crash  into 
pulp. 

To  SQUAT,  skwot,  0.  u, .  To  sft  cowering, 
to  tit  close  to  lbe  ground. 

SQUAT,  skwot,  a.  Cowering  claw  to  the 
ground;  short  md  thick,  having  one  part 
dote  to  another,  a*  those  of  an  animal  con- 
tracted and  cowering. 

SQUAT,  skwot,  **  Thjs  posture  of  cower- 
ing or  Iving  close J  a  sadden  fall. 

To  SQUEAK,  skweke,  * n.  MT.  To  set 
op  a  sudden  dolorous  cry  ;  to  cry  with  a  shrill 
acute  tone;  te- break  silence  or  secrecy  for 
fear  or  pain. 

SQUEAK,  skweke, «.    A  shrill  quick  cry. 

To  SQUEAL,  skwele,  e.  it.  227.  To  try 
with  a  shrill  sharp  voice,  to  cry  with  pain. 

SQUEAMISH,  skwe'jnhh*  a.  Nice,  fasti- 
dious, easily  disgusted,  haviog  the  stomach 
easily  turned.  .     -        - 

SQUEAMISHNESS,  «kwe'mbh-de>,  *. 
,  Niceness,  delicacy,  fastidiousness. 

To  SQUEEZE,  skWeeze,  v.  a.  246.  To  press, 
to  crush  between  /wo  bodies ;  to  oppress,  to 
crush,  to  harass  by  extortion ;  tu  force  be- 
tween close  bodies. 

to  SQUEEZE,  skweeze,  e.  n.  To  act  or 
pass  itr  consequence  of  compression ;  to  force 
a  way  through  close  bodies. 

SQUEEZE,  skweeze,  a,  Compression,  pres- 
sure. 

SQUELCH,  skwilsh, «.    Heavy  fall. 

SQUIB,  skwib,  «.  A  small  pipe  of  paper 
filled  with  wildfire  ;  any  petty  fellow. 

SQUILL,  skwfl,  $.  A  plant ;  a  fish ;  an 
insect. 

SQUINT,  skwint,  a.  Looking:  obliquely, 
looking  suspiciously. 

To  SQUINT,  skwrnt,  v.n.  To  look  obliquely, 
to  look  not  in  a  direct  line  of.  vision 

To  SQUINT,  skwint,  v\  a.  To  form  the  eye 
to  oblique  vision ;  to  torn  the  eye  obliquely. 

SQUINTEYED.  skwtotfde,  a.  Having  the 
sight  directed  oblique  ;  indirect,  oblique,  ma- 
lignant. 

To  SQITINY,  skwio/ne,  v.  n.  To  look 
asquint.    Obsolete  cant  word. 

SQUIRE,  skwirev  «.     A  gentleman  neat  in 

rank  to  a  knight  ;  an  attendant  on  a  noble 

warriour. 
SQUIRREL,  skwsVrfl,  s.  10©.      A  small 

animal  that  lives  in  woods,  leaping  from  tree 

to  tree. 

%y  The  '  1"  (W*  word  ought  not,  according  te  ana- 
logy, lo  bo  pronounced  &•  e,109 ;  bot  custom  seems 
to  have  fixed  it  tup  Arnily  in  ijb«l  soopd  to  be  altered 
Without  the  appearance  of  pedantry.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  *cott,  Mr.  IVrry,  and Mr^. Smith,  give  the!  the 
•onuii  iliat  1  have  done. 

To  SQUIRT,  skw&rt,  e.  a.  108.  To.  throw 
out  iii  a  quick  stream. 

To  SQUIRT,  skwirt,  *.*.  To  prate,  to  let  fly. 

SQUIRT,  skwort,  s.  An  instrument  by 
which  a  quick  stream  is  ejected;  a  smjJl 
quick  stream. 

6QU1RTER,  skwurfur,  s.  98.     One  that 

plies  a  squirt. 
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To  STAB,  stab,  e.«.  To  piesoe  with  a 
pointed  weapon ;  to  wound  mortally  .or  mis- 
.ehievoustv. 

STAB;  stab,  j.  A  wound  with  a  sharp* 
pointed  weapon  ;  a  dark  injury,  a  sly  mis- 
chief ;  a  stroke*  a  blow. 

8TABBER,  sfaVbur,  s.  08.  One  who  stabs, 
a.  private  murderer.   ^    ^ 

3TAB1LTMENT,  Btl-bflle-ntlnt,  $.  Sup- 
port,  firmness,  act  of  making  firm. 

STABILITY,  stfr-bfi'e-te,  *.  Steadiness, 
strength  to*  stand;  .fixedness;  firmness  of 
resolution. 

STABLE,  sti/bl,  a.  405:     rued,  able  to 

'    stand  ;  steady,  constant 

STABLE,  sta/bl,  $.  405.  A  bouse  for  beasts. 

To  STABLE,  s&bl,  v.  tu    To  kennel,  .to 

,    dwell  as  beasts.' 

STABLEBQY,  ets/bl-boe,    :      7  «.      One 

STABLEMA  N,  s^l-man,  88,  J  who  at- 
tend s  in  the  stable. 

6TABLENESS,  stl/bl-nls,  s.  Power  to 
stand  ;  steadiness,  constancy,  stability. 

To  $TABUSH,  stab'lbh,  c.  a.  To  establish, 
'to  fix,  to' settle. 

STACK,  stik,  «.  A  large  quantity  of  hay, 
corn,  or  wvoq;  a  number  of  chimneys  or  fun- 
nels. 

To  STACK,  stak,  v.  a.  To  pile  up  regularly 
in  ricks. 

STACTE,stakM-  Anaromatick,the  gum  that 
distils  from  the  tree  which  pn  duces  myrrh. 

STADTHOLDER.  stat'h&ld-or,  «.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces. 

STAFF,  staf,  *.;  plur.  Staves.  A  stick 
with  which  a  man  supports  himself  in  walk- 
ing ;  a  prop,  a  support;  a  stick  used  as  a 
weapon  ;  any  long  piece  of  wood  ;  art  ensign 
of  an  office  ;  a  stanza,  a  series  of  verses  regu- 
larly disposed,  so  as  that,  when  the  stanza  is 
concluded,  the  same  order  begins  again. 

ST  AFFTREE,  staf  tree,  $.  A«ort  of  ever- 
green privet. 

STAG,  stag,  s.  Tba  male  red  deer.;  the 
male  of  the  hind. 

STAGE,  stidje,  $.  A  floor  raised  to  -view 
on  which  any  show  is  exhibited ;  the  theatre, 
the  place  of  scenick  entertainments;  any 
place  where  any  -thing  is  pwbliclrly  transacted  • 
or  performed,  a  place  in  which  rest  is  taken  eii 
a  journey ;  a  single  step-of  gradual  process. 

To  STAGE,  stadfc  v.  a.     To  exhibit  pub- 

i    Kckiy.    Not  in  use. 

STAGECOACH,  stedje-kotsh'  «.    A  coach 
that  keeps  its  stages,  a  coach  thai  paases  aud . 
repasses  ou  certain  days  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  passengers* 

STAGEPLAY,  stkdje/pla4  *.  Theatrical 
entertainment. 

, STAGER,  sta/jir,  «.  98.     A  player ;,  one. 
who  has  long  acted  ou  the  stage  of  lire,  a 
practitioner. 

STAGGARP,staVgird,  *.  88.  Afour-year- 
fild  stag. 

To  STAGGER,  stag'gur.  ©-.  a.  08.  To  reel, 
not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily  ;  to  mint,  to  be* 
gin  to  give  way  ;  to  hesitate,  to  fall  itito  doubt. 

To  STAGGER,  stlg'gur,  v.  a*  To  make  to 
stagger,  to  make  to  reel ;  to  shock,  to  alarm. 

STAGGERS,  stag'gur*-,  «•  A  kind  of  horse 
apoplexy  ;  madness,  wild  conduct.  In  this 
last  sense  out  of  use. 
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STAGNANCY,  stVn**-0e, a.  The  state  of 

being  without  motion  or  ventilation. 
STAGNANT,  stagnant,  a.  Motionless,  still. 

To  STAGNATE,  stagnate,*.*.  01.   To  lie 

motionless,  to  have  no  coarse  or  stream* 
STAGNATION,  stig-na'shun,  a.    Stop  of 

course,  cessation  of  motion. 
8TAU),  stade,  part.  ad.  208,  222.    Sober, 

pri-ve,  regular. 


STAIDNESS,  stade'nee,*.  Sobriety,  gra- 
vity, regularity. 

To  STAIN,  stane,  v.  a.  202.  To  blot,  to 
spot,  to  disgrace,  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy. 

STAIN,  stine,  t.  75.  Blot,  spot,  discoloura- 
tion ;  taint  of  gaiU  or  infamy ;  cause  of  re- 
proach, shame. 

STAINER,  sta'nur,  a.  One  that  stains,  one 
who  blots. 

STAINLESS,  staneles,  a.  Free  from  blots 
or  fjpots ;  free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

STAIR,  stare,  a.  202.  Steps  by  which  we 
rise  in  an  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  the  upper. 

STAIRCASE,  stareOcase,  a.  The  part  of  a 
fabrick  that  contains  the  stairs. 

STAKE,  stake,  «.  A  post  or  strong  stick 
filed  in  the  ground  ;  a  piece  of  wood  ;  any 
thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  fence  ;  the  post 
to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited  ;  any 
thing  pledged  or  wagered ;  the  state  of  being 
hazarded,  pledged,  or  wagered. 

To  STAKE,  stake,  r.  a.  To  fasten,  support, 
or  defend  with  posts  set  upright ;  to  wager,  to 
hazard,  to  put  to  hazard. 

STALE,  stile,  a.    Old,  long  kept ;  altered 

by  time ;  used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem. 
STALE,  stale,  a.     Something  exhibited  or 

offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any 

place  or  purpose.     In  this  sense  little  used; 

ill  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  a  prostitute. 
To  STALE,  stale,  v.  a.    To  wear  out,  to 

make  old.    Not  in  use. 
To  STALE,  stale,  v.  «.    To  make  water. 
STALELY,  staled,  ad.    Of  old,  long  time. 
STALENESS,  stale'nls, 's.    Oldhess,  state 

of  being  long  kept,  state  of  being  corrupted 

by  time. 

To  STALK,  stawk,  v.  «.  84.    To  walk  with 

high  and  superb  steps;    to  walk  behind  a 

stalking-horse  or  cover. 
STA  LK,  stawk,  a.    High,  proud ,  wide,  and 

stately  step  ;   the  stem  on  which  flowers  of 

fruits  grow  ;  the  stem  of  a  quill. 

STALKINGHORSE,  stawk'ing-horse.  s.  A 
horse,  either  real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a 
fowler  shelters  himself  from  the  sight  of  the 
game ;  a  mask. 

STALKY,  stawk'e,  a.    Hard  like  a  stalk. 

STALL,  still,  *.  84.  A  crib  in  which  an  ox 
is  fed,  or  where  any  horse  is  kept  in  the  stable ; 
a  bench  or  form  where  any  tiling  is  set  to  sale ; 
a  small  house  or  shed  in  which  certain  trades 
are  practised  ;  the  seat  of  a  dignified  clergy- 
man in  the  choir. 

To  8TALL,  still,  t>.  a.  To  keep  in  a  stall  or 
stable;  to  invest. 

8TALLFED,  stilTffd,  a.     Fed  not  with 

grass,  but  dry  seed. 
STALLION,  staTyun,  a.   115.      A   horse 

kept  for  mares. 
STAMINA,  stam'in4,  s.    The  first  princi- 
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pies  of  any  thing ;  the  solids  of  a  human  body  ; 
those  little  fine  threads  or  capiliamenU  which 
grow  up  within  the  flowers  of  plants. 

tf"  This  word,  like  animalcule,  is  often,  by  mere 
English  speakers,  used  as  a  singular.     That,  speaking  ; 
of  microscopies  objects,  they  talk  of  seeing  the  lef  of  ' 
an  anhnaicuia  ;  and.  observing  a  person  with  a  good 
constitution,  they  say  he  has  a  good  stamina.  To  rack 
speakers  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  words  are  per- 
fectly Latin  plurals,  the  singulars  of  which  are  animal 
cnlum  and  stoma*.— See  Animalcule,  Lamina,  and 
Miasma. 

STAMINEOUS,  sta-mln'e-us,  a.  Consisting 
of  threads. 

To  STAMMER,  stlm/mar,  v.  n.  08.  To 
speak  with  unnatural  hesitation,  to  utter  words 
with  difficulty. 

STAMMERER,  stam'mftr-or,  a.  One  who 
speaks  with  hesitation. 

To  STAMP,  Stamp,  v.  a.  To  strike  by  press- 
ing the  foot  hastily  downward ;  to  im Dress 
with  some  mark  or  figure  ;  to  mint,  to  form, 
to  coin. 

Tq  STAMP,  stlmp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot 
suddenly  downward. 

STAMP,  stlmp,  a.  Any  instrument  by 
•  which  a  hollow  impression  is  made,  a  mark  set 
on  any  thing,  impression ;  a  thing  marked  or 
stamped  ;  a  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal ;  a 
mark  set  upon  tilings  that  pay  customs  to  the 
government ;  a  character  of  reputation  good 
or  bad ;  authority,  currency,  value ;  make, 
cast,  form. 

STAMPER,  stamper,  a.  08.  An  instrument 
of  pounding. 

To  STANCH,  standi,  v.  a.  78.  To  stop 
blood,  to  hinder  from  running. 

To  STANCH,  stansh,  v.  n.    To  stop. 

STANCH,  stansh,  a.    Sound ?  such  as  will 

not  run  out ;  firm,  sound  of  principle,  trusty, 
hearty,  determined  ;  strong,  not  to  be  broken. 

STANCHION,  stin'shun,  s.     A  prop,   a 

support. 

STANCHLESS,  etinshlis,  a.    Not  to  be  < 
stopped. 

To  STAND,  stind,  v.  it.  ;  pret.  I  stood,  I . 
have  Stood.  To  be  upon  the  feet,  not  to  sit 
or  lie  down  ;  to  he  not  demolished  or  over- 
thrown ;  to  be  placed  as  an  edifice ;  to  re- 
main erect,  not  to  fall ;  to  become  erect ;  to 
atop,  to.  halt,  not  to  go  forward ;  to  be  at  a , 
stationary  point  without  progress  or  regres- 
sion ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  firmness ;  to  be  in  any 
posture  of  resistance  or  defence;  to  be  in  a' 
state  of  hostility  ;  not  to  Yield,  not  to  fly,  not  , 
to  give  way ;  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank 
or  order ;  to  remain  in  the  present  state ;  to 
'  be  in  any  particular  state ;  not  to  become 
void,  to  remain  in  force ;  to  consist,,  to  have 
its  being  or  essence  ;  to  be  with  respect  to 
terms  of  a  contract ;  to  have  a  place  ;  to  be  in 
any  state  at  the  time  present ;  to  be  in  a  per- 
manent state ;  to  be  with  regard  to  condititti 
or  fortune ;  to  have  any  particular  respect ;  to 
depend,  to  rest,  to  be  supported ;  to  be  with 
regard  to  state  of  mind  ;  to  be  resolutely  of  a 
party  ;  to  be  in  the  place,  to  be  representa- 
tive ;  to  hold  a  course  ;  to  offer  as  a  candi- 
date ;  to  place  himself,  to  be  placed ;  to  stag- 
nate, not  to  flow  $  to  be  without  motion ;  to 
insist,  to  dwell  with  many  words  ;  to  oersist, 

.  to  persevere  ;  to  adhere,  to  abide,  to  be  con- 
sistent.— To  Stand  by,  to  support,  to  defend, 
not  to  desert;  to  be  present  without  being  an 
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actor ;  to  repose  on,  to  rest  in. — To  stand  for, 
to  propose  one's  self  a  candidate :  to  maintain, 
to  profess  to  support. — To  Stand  off,  to  keep 
at  a  distance;  not  to  comply;  to  forbear 
friendship  or  intimacy  ;  to  have  relief,  to  ap- 
pear protuberant  or  prominent^— To  Stand 
out,  to  bold  resolution,  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to 
comply,  not  to  secede ;  to  be  prominent  or 
protuberant.— To  Stand  to,  to  ply,  to  perse- 
vere ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose.— To  Stand 
under,  to  undergo,  to  sustain. — To  Stand  up, 
to  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice.— To  Stand 
upon,  to  concern,  to  interest ;  to  value,  to 
take  pride ;  to  insist. 

To  STAND,  stand,  r.  d.  To  endure,  to  re- 
sist without  flying  or  yielding ;  to  await,  to 
abide,  to  suffer ;  to  keep,  to  maintain. 

STAND,  stand, «.  A  station,  a  place  where 
one  waits  standing ;  rank,  post,  station ;  a 
stop,  a  halt  j  stop,  interruption;  the  act  of 
opposing  ;  highest  mark,  stationary  point ;  a 
point  beyond  which  one  cannot  proceed  ;  dif- 
ficulty, perplexity,  embarrassment,  hesitation; 
a  frame  or  table  rm  which  vessels  are  placed. 

STANDARD,  stin'dird,  *.  An  ensign  in 
war,  particularly  the  ensign  of  the  horse :  that 
.which  is  of  undoubted  authority,  that  which  is 
the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  that 
which  has  been  tried  by  the  proper  test;  a 
settled  rate  ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree. 

STAND ARDBEARER,  stdn'dlrd-ba-rdr, f . 
*  One  who  bears  a  standard  or  ensign. 

STANDER,  stand'ur,  #.  99.  One  who 
stands  ;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long*— Stander 
by,  one  present,  a  mere  spectator. 

STANDING,  standing,  part.  a.  Settled, 
established  ;  lasting,  not  transitory  >  stagnant, 
not  running ;  placed  on  feet. 

STANDING,  standing,  a.  410.  Continu- 
ance, long  possession  of  an  office ;  station, 
place  to  stand  inj  power  to  stand;  rank; 
condition  ;  competition ;  candidateship* 

STANDISH,  stln'dlsh,  a.     A  case  for  pen 

and  ink. 
STANG,  sting,  $.    A  perch,  a  measure  of 

five  \ards  and  a  half. 
STANK,  stangk.     The  pret.  of  Stink. 
STANNARY,    staVair-e,  a.    Relating  to 

the  tin- works. 
STANZA,  BtAn'dt,  t.  92.     A  number  of 

lines  regularly  adjusted  to   each  other,    to 

much  ofa  poem  as  contains  every  variation  of 

measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 
STAPLE,  sta'pl, «.  409.   A  settled  mart,  an 

established  emporium. 
STAPLE,  sta'pl,  a.    Settled,  established  in 

commerce;  according  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 
STAPLE,  sta'pl, «.    A  loop  of  iron,  a  bar 

bent  and  driven  in  at  both  ends. 
STAR,  stir,  a.  78.     One  of  the  luminous 

bodies  that  appear  in  the  nocturnal  sky  ;   the 

pole  star;  configuration  of  the  planets  supposed 

to  influence  fortu.ie ;  a  mark  of  reference. 
STAR  APPLE,  8tirlp.pl, «.    A  plant. 
STARBOARD,  staVbord,  s.    Is  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  ship,  as  larboard  is  tlie  left. 
STARCH,  startsh,  a.  78.  A  kind  of  viscous 

matter  made  of  flour  or  potatoes,  with  which 

linen  is  stiffened. 
To  STARCH,  started,  v.  a.     To  stiffen  with 

starch. 
8TARCHAMBER,  staVtaham-bir,  a.      A 

kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity* 
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STARCHED,  siartsht,  a.  559.  Stiffened 
with  starch  ;  stiff,  precise,  formal. 

STARCHER,  startah'&r,  a.  09.  One  whoso 
trade  is  to  starch. 

STARCHLY,  starUble,  ad.  Stiffly,  pre* 
cisely. 

STARCHNESS,  startsh'nis,  a.  Stiffness,/ 
preciseness. 

To  STARE,  stare,  r.  a.  To  look  with  fixed 
eyes,  to  look  with  wonder,  impudence,  confi-' 
dence,  stupidity,  horror. — To  Stare  in  the 
face,  to  be  undeniably  evident ;  to  stand  out 

STARE,  stare,  a.    Fixed  look ;  starling. 

STARER,  staVor,  i .  98.  One  who  Iooka 
with  fixed  eyes.  * 

STARFISH,  starfish,  a,  A  fish  branching 
out  into  several  points. 

STARGAZER,  ataVga-zur,  a.  An  astrono- 
mer, an  astrologer. 

STARHAWK,  stlrliawk,  a,  A  sort  of 
kawk. 

STARK,  stark,  a.  78.  Stiff,  strong,  ragged  9 
deep,  full ;  mere,  simple,  plain,  gross. 

STARK,  stlrk,  ad.  Is  used  to  extend  or 
augment  the  signification  of  a  word,  as,  Stark 
mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree. 

STARKLY,  stirkle,  ad.     Stiffly,  strongly. 

STARLESS, starlet, a.  Having  no  light  of 
stars. 

STARUGHT,  stAVlUe,  a.  Lustre  of  the 
stars.  ,    , 

STARLIGHT,  staVlIte,  a.  Lighted  by  the 
•tars. 

STARLIKE,  stirllke,  a.  Having  various 
points  resembling  a  star  in  lustre  ;  bright,  il- 
lustrious. m    „ 

STARLING,  Stirling,  a.  A  bird ;  it  is  one 
of  those  that  may  be  taught  to  whistle,  and 
articulate  words. 

STARP AVED,  stsVpaVd,  a.  Studded  with 
stars. 

STARPROOF,  stsVproof,  a*  Impervious 
to  starlight. 

STARRED,  starrM,  a.  859.  Influenced  by 
the  start  with  respect  to  fortune ;  decorated 
with  stars. «  ,     m 

STARRY,  staVri,  a.  82.  Decorated  with 
stars ;  consisting  of  stars,  stellar ;  resembling 
stars. 

STARRING,  starting,  a.  82, 410.  Shining, 
with  stellar  light.  „ 

STARSHOOT,  staVshoSt,  a.  An  emission, 
from  a  star. 

To  START,  start,  v.  n.  78.  To  feel  a  sudden 
and  involuntary  twitch  or  motion  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  |  to  rise  suddenly  ;  to  move  with 
sudden  quickness ;  to  shrink,  to  winch ;  to 
deviate  ;  to  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race; 
to  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

To  START,  start,  v.  a.    To  alarm,  to  disturb 
suddenly  ;  to  make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from 
a  hiding-place  ;  to  bring  into  motion ;  to  pro* 
dqce  to  view  or  notice  ;   to  discover,  to  bring' 
within  pursuit ;  to  put  suddenly  out  of  place 

START,  start,  a.  A  motion  of  terror,  a 
sodden  twitch  or  contraction  of  the  frame ;  a 
sudden  rousing  to  action,  excitement ;  sally, 
vehement  eruption  ;  suddeu  effusion  ;  sud- 
den fit ;  intermitted  action  j  a  quick  spring  or 
motion ;  first  emission  from  the  barrier,  act  of 
setting  out— To  get  the  Start)  to  begin  before* 
another,  to  obtain  advantage  over  another* 
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STARTER,   stlifur,  a.    90.       One    that 

shrinks  from  his  purpose. 
8TARTINGLY,  startfng-le,  ad.  410.    By 

sodden  fits,  with  frequent  intermission. 
To  STARTLE,  staVtl,  v.  *.  465;    To  shrink, 

to  move  on  feeling  a  sudden  impression, 
lb  STARTLE,  staVtl,  r.o.    To  fright,  to 

shock,  to  impress  with  sudden  terror. 
STARTLE,  staVtl,  a.  Sudden  alarm,  shock, 

sudden  impression  of  terror. 
STARTUP,  stirt'Sp,  a.     One  that  cornea 
'  suddenly  into  nntioe. 
To  STARVE,  stirv,  c. «.     To  perish,  to  be 

destroyed ;  to  perish  with  Hunger ;  to  be  killed 
_  with  cold  ;  to  Suffer  extreme  poverty  't  lo  be 
'  destroyed  with  cold". 

To  STARVE,  starvj  v:  a.  To  kill  with  hun- 
'  ger ;"  to  subdue  by  famine ;  to  kill*  with  coid  ; 

to  deprive  of  force  .or  vigour. 
STARTLING,  starVlmg,  a.  410.  An  animal 

thin  and  weak  for  want  yf  nourishment. 
STAR  WORT,  staVwurt,  a.    Elecampane. 
STATAJRY,  sta'tf-re,  a.  512.  Fixed,  settled. 

8TATE,  state,  a.  Condition,  circumstances 
of  nature  or  fortune;  modification  or  any 
thing ;  estate,  signiory ,  possession  ;  the  com- 
munity, the  pnblick,  the  commonwealth ;  a 
'fepubnek,  a  government  not  monarchical ; 
rank,  condition,  quality  ;  solemn  pomp,  ap- 
pearance of  greatness ;  dignity,  grandeur  ;  a 
seat  of  dignity  ;  the  principal  persons  In  the 
government. 

To  STATE,  state,  i».  a.  Tp  settle,  to  regu- 
late ;  to  re  present  in  at)  the  circumstances  of 
'•snodtneetinn.  •  , 

STATELINESS,  atatele-nes,  a.  Grandeur, 
mejestlck  appearance,  august  manner,  digni- 
ty ;. appearance  of  pride,  affected  dignity. 

STATELY,  statele,  a..  .  August,  grand, 
'■  lofty,  elevated  ;  elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment; 

STATELY,  statele,  a.    Majestically. 

STATESMAN,  stats'***,  a.  <  88.  A  politi- 
cian, one  verjed  in  the  arts  «f  government ; 
*  one emplo}*ed  in  mibltck  affairs. 

STATESWOMAN,  stats'tiflmiwun,  t .  A  wo- 
man who  niedd|e i  with  pubjick  affairs. 

STATICAL,  staVtei&l, \  a.    Relating  to 

STATTCK,  siaftftySOtt  J  the  science  of 
weighing. 

WATICKS,Bt«<tlks,'f.  The  science  which 
considers  tlie  weight  of  bodies. 

STATION,  sti'shttn,  $.  The  act  of  stand- 
ing:; a  state  of  rest ;  a  place  where  any  one  is 
plf  ced  ;  post  assigned,  office ;  situation,  posi- 
tion;  employment,  office  j  rank,  condition, 

To  STATION,;  sta'shun,  n.  a.  To  place  in 
a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place.. 

STATIONARY,  ^'sltf n-iLr(,..  a.  Fixed, 
not  progressive, 

~t3  TUs  word*  tboagh  not  nqrlfed  by  Johason.-ls 
used lo  signify  tbe  goods  r>f  a  stationer  ;.  such  as  buofcs, 
paper,  and  other  commodities  for  writing.  The  rea- 
son Why  h  stlfer  of  paper  is  called  s  ttattotier'  U,  that 
fBrnstrlv  thetelktcsof  paper  were  idneranU  or  ped< 
lars)  and  Ifeal,  a»  Ihe  trad*  became  more  ip*{*>itaiit, 
ttwjTtook  a  stand  or  station,  which,  gave  aosma.  to 
the  profession* 

STATIONER,  std'shin-ux,  a.  98..  A  book- 
;  sf  lUrr  j  a>*eller  of  paper.  . 

STATIST.  stVtiat, «.  A  ataleanaM,  a  poli- 
ticisii*    tfv44U«se» 
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STATISTICAL,  stl-t?8'te-kal, 
STATISTICK,  stU-^stik, 

XS  This*  word  is  Dot  found  in  any  of  oar  Dictiona- 
ries, and  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Sir  Joba 
ftlrielalrfahis  Flan  fpv'a  Statement  of  the  Trade,  PaV»- 
lailoav  and  rYodeetlous  of  every  County  in  Scotland  ; 
with  the  FOod,  Diseases,  and  Longevity  of  its  Inhabit 
as**}— a  plan  whkh  reflects  lb«  greatest  credit  on  the 
understanding  and  benevolence  of  that  gentleman,  as 
it  is  big  with  advantages  both  to  the  philosopher  aid 
the  politician.  These  words  mast  nut  be  confounded 
with  Statical  and  Statick ;  for,  though  such  a  plan 
leads- to  a  philosophical  weighing  of  these  provincial 
ekcoasssanco*,  yet  certasnlf  the  ftrst  idea  is  that  of 
stating  these  circumstance*;;  and  therefore  these 
words  are  formed  from  the  English  verb  To  state,  and) 
not  from  staticks,  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
rrafaoj. 

STATUARY,  stiftahu-i-re,  s.    The  art  of 

carving  images  or  representations  of  life  ;  one' 

that  practises  or  professes  the  art  of  making 

statues. 
STATUE,  etat'tshu,  a.  46S.    An  image,  a 

solid  representation  of  any  living  being. 
;To  STATUE,  st&t'tsha,  p.  a.     To  place  as  a 

statue.    Not  in  nse. 
STATURE,  stAfUhure,  a.  468.    Hie  height 

of  any  animal. 
STATUTABLE,  stlCtshu-U-bl,  a.  Accord- 
.  inn  to  statute. 

STATUTE,  Btaftahoto,  s.  46S.    A  law  an 
,  edict  of  the  legislature* 
To  STAVE,  stive,  e.  $u  To  break  in  pieces ; 
•  to-posh  off  as  with  a  staff;  to  poor  oat  by 
;    baeahiug  the  cask. 

STAVES,  stsWs,  a.    The  ploral  of  Staff. 
To  STAY,  sta,  ©..*.  MO.    To  continue  in  a 
>  .  place,  to  forbear  departure  j  to  continue  in  a 

state ;  to  wait,  to  attend  ;  to  stop,  to  be  long  j 

to  dwell,  to  be  long ;  to  rest  oonfidendv: 
To  STAY,  ati,  v.  o.     To  stop,  to  withhold, 

to  repress ;   to  delay,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder 

from  progression  ;  to  keep  from  departure  ; 

to  prop,  to  support,  to  hold  up. 
STAY,  sti,  a.    Continuance  in  a  place,  lot 

bearance  of  departure;   stand,  cessation  koC 

progression  ;   a  stop,  an  obstruction,  a  bin 
j    derance  from  progress  ;   restraint,  prudence, 

caution ;   a  fixed  state ;   a  prop,  a  support  ; 

tackling ;  boddice. 
STAYED,  stade,  parr.  «.  222.     Fixed,  set- 

tied  ;  serious,  not  volatile ;  stopped. 
STATEDLY,  stadele,  ad.      Composedly, 
I    gravely,  prudently,  soberly. 
STAYEDNESS,  ataae'sia,  *.    Composure, 
1    prudence,  gravity,  judiciousness. 
STAYER,  eia'or,  a.  96.     One  who.  atopn, 

holds*  or  supports. 
STAYLACE,  sta'lase,  a.  A  lace  with  which 

women  fasten  their  boddice. 
'STAYS,  Bta«e,e.    Without  singular,    BoeV 

dice,  a  kind  of  stiff  waistcoat  worn  by  ladies  ; 

ro|*s  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  roast  from  felling  V 

any  support,  any  thing  that  keeps  another 

extendud. 
SJEAD,  atid,  i.  234.    Room,  place  which 

'another  had  or  mitslu  have;   use*  help;    the 

frame. of  a  bed. — See  Instead. , 
To  ST^AD,  stld,  r.  <L   To  help,.tb  support, 

to  assist.     Little  used. 
STEADFAST,  st&'fbtj  «.    Fast  in 

firm,  fixed  ;  constant,  resolute. 
'  STE  ADF  A8TLY,  atwd^st^ 
■    constantly. 
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STEADFASTNESS,  itid'tfftals,  «.    In- 

.  mutability,;  fixedness  ;   firmness,  constancy, 

resolution. 
STEADILY,  g tJd'e-ie,  ad*    Without  totter- 
ing, without  shaking,;    wiluuuft  variation  .or 
.  irregularity*  •     A     . 

STEADINESS,   st!dM*»  «•      State  of 
being  not  tottering  nor  easily  shaken ;  firm- 
.  ness,  constancy ;  consistent  unvaried  conduct. 

STEADY,  stetl'e,  «.  Firm,  fixed,  not  tot- 
tering ;  not  wavering,  not  fickle,  opt  change- 
able with  regard  to  resolution  or  attention. 

8TEAK,  stake,  «.  840.  A  slice  of  fleah 
broiled  or  fried,  a  col  lop. 

To  STEAL,  stele,  r.  a.  22T  ;  pret.  I  stole ; 

•  part.  nasi.  Stolen.     To  take  by  theft,  to  take 
.  ^  clandestinely,  to. take  without  right ;  to  with- 

"  draw  or  convey  without  liotice ;  to  gain  or 

effect  by  private  means. 
STEALER,  stelor,  *.  08.     One  who  steals, 
a  thief. 

8TEALINGLY,ste'ling-le,  ad.  410. r  Slyly, 

by  invisible  motion. 
STEALTH,  stllth,  $.  2S4,  615.    The  act  of 

stealing,  theft ;    the  thing  stolen ;    secret  act, 

*  clandestine  practice. 

STEALTHY,  steWe,  a.  Done  clandes- 
tinely, performed  by  stealth. 

STEAM,  steme,  t.  227.  The  smoke  or  va- 
poor  of  any  thing  moist  and  hot. 

To  STEAM,  steme,  ©.  «.  To  smoke  or 
vapour  with  moist  beat ;  to  tend  op  vapours ; 
'to  pass  in  vapours. 

STEED,  steed, ».  246.  A  horse  for  state  or 
war. 

STEEL,  steel,  «.  246>  Steel  is  »  kind  of 
iron,  refined  and  hardened,  of  great  use  in  the 
imakinc  of  tool*  and  instruments  Of*  all  kinds; 
it  is  often  used  for  .weapons  or  armour;  cha- 
lybeate medicines ;  it  is  used  proverbially  for 
.hardness,  as.  heads  of  Steel. 

To  STEEL, .  steel,  v.  a.  To  point  or  edge 
with  steel ;  to  make  hard  or.  firm* 

STEELYv  Steele,  a.  Made  of  steel ;  hard, 
Jixm. 

STEELYARD,  steeVyird,  *.  A  kind  of 
J*lauce»  in  which  the  weight  is  moved  along 
an  irod  rod,  and  grows  heavier  as.it  is  moved 
farther  from  the  fulcrum. 

\y  This  ward,  la  common  usage  among  moss  who 
weigh  htavv  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  t  Into 
single  4,  and  Is  pronounced  as  if  written  stltyard.  This 
contraction  ti  so  common  in  compound  words  of  tbis 
kind  as  to  become  an  Idiom  ef  promnwiatkm,  which 
be  easily  counteracted  without  onpaaUae  the 


current  uf  the  tannage. — See  Principles,  jfo  4l£,aa4 
the  word  KrtwUa£t.  ... 

STEEP,  steep,  a.  246.  Rising  or  deecendr 
iug  with  little  inclination, 

STEEP,  steep,  «.  Precipice,  ascent  or  de» 
joent  approaching  to  perpendicularity. 

To  STEEP,  steep,  »•  a.  To  soak,  to  mace* 
j»te,  to  imbue,  to  dip.    .... 

STEEPLE,  atee'pl,  t.  405,  A  torret  of  a 
<churon  geaoraliy  furulshed  with  bells. 

STEEPLY,  steeple,  ad.     With  precipitous 

decKvity. 
STEEPNESS,  tteep'nlfl,  t.      Precipitous 

declivity. 
8TEEPY,  steep'e,  a.    Having  a  precipitous 

ckcMty. 
STEER,  steer,  $.  946.    A  young  bullock. 
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ToSTEERfStier,  Ka.    To  direct,  tognfde 

a  vessel  m  a  passage. 
Td  STEER,  i  tee  r>  v.  a.  240,  .To  direct,  a 

course. 
$TE£RAGE,  steMdje,  $.,  00.    The  act  on 

practice  of  steering.;   direction,  regulaakmof 

a  course ;  that  by  which  any  course. is  guided  ; 

regulation  or  mauajteanfiit  of  any  thiug j  the] 

stern  <>r  hinder  pari  of  the  ship. 
STEERSMATE,  steerz'mate,      )  *.  A  pilot, 
STEERSMAN,  st^ere'man,  88.   J    one  who 

steers  a  ship.' 
STEGANOGRAPHY,  steg-i-nog'graf-fe,*. 

'518      The  art  oT  secret  writing  by  characters 

or  ciphers* 
STEGNOTICK,  stig-noftlk,  a.  509.   Bind* 

ing,  rendering  costive. 

STELLAR,  stellar,  a.  88.    Astral,  relating 

to  the  stars. 
STELLATE,  stll'late,  a.     Pointed  in  the 

manner  of  a  painted  star*  „ 
STELLATtON,  stil-la  shon,  #.  Emission  of 

light  as  from  a  star.  _    _ 

MELLIFEROUS,  stil-tirfSr-fis,  a.  Having 

stars. 
STEM,  etim,  s.    The  stalk,  the  twig ;  fami- 
ly, race,  generation ;   the  prow  or  forepart  of 

a  ship. 
lb  STEM,  slim,  v.  «.    To  oppose  a  current, 

to  pass  cross  or  forward  notwithstanding  the 

stream. 
STENCH,  stensh,  s.    A  violent  stink. 
STENOGRAPHY,  ste-nog'grtf-fe,  $.  Short- 

hand. 
BTENTOROPHONICK,  stin-to-ro-ffafk, 

*.    Speaking  loudly. 

To  STEP,  stlp,  v.  a.  To  move  by  a  single 
change  of  the  place  of  the  foot ;  to  advaiice 
by  a  sudden  progression  ;  to  move  mentally  ; 
to  go,  to  Walk ;  to  take  a  short  walk  ;  to  walk 
gravely  and  slowly. 

STEP,  stlp, «."  Progression  by  one  removal 
of  the  foot ;  one  remove  in  climbing ;  quantity 
of  space  passed  or  measured  by  one  removal 

*  of  the  foot ;    a  small  length,  a  small  space ; 
;  walk,  passage ;  progression,  act  of  advancing, 

footstep,  print  of  the  foot;   gait,  mauner  of 
walking ;  action,  instance  of  conduct. 

STEP,  stlp.  In  composition,  signifies  one 
who  js  related  only  by  marriage. 

STEPPINGSTONE,     steVpfag-stone,    #. 
»  Steam  laid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  itfroca 

wet  or  dirt. 
STBsHa^RACh^US,ste^kA.rkahhB,a.B57.  ' 
<  Belonging  to  dung. 
STEBCORATION,  stlr-ko.rashun,  #.  The 

act  of  dunging. 
STEREOGRAPHY.,    e*eW-cVgr*Me,    a. 

•  518.    The  art  of  drfewjug  Urn  forms  of  solids 
'  upon  a  plane.  ...      M^ 
JTE^OGRAPHIC,    steVi-o-graflk,    a. 

Delineated  on,  a  plane. — Mown. 
STEREOMETRY,  s^r-re-oofae-tre,*.  518. 
The  art  of  meaau rjng; all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 
$TER1L,  ster  rlr,  a.    Barren,  unfruitful,  not 
■>      pruduotive,4van(iiig/ecandity. 

STERILITY,  sit>rlr&-ti„  «.     Barrenneai, 

I  want  of  fecundity,  unfruittuiness. 

f^SJERILIZE^  sivVrMze,  e.  a.  To  sake 
'  barren,  to  deprive  of  fecundity. 
STEKIaWGs  rtta&fcV :■»  «•.    An  epithet 
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HTW99.  File  73,  fit  77,  ftfl  8t,  lit  81— mi  tt, 

by  which  genuine  English  money  is  discrimi- 
nated ;  genuine,  having  past  the  test. 

STERLING,  sterling,  «.  English  coin, 
money ;  standard  rate. 

STERN,  stern,  «.  Serere  of  countenance ; 
severe  of  manners,  harsh,  unreientiug  ;  hard, 
afflictive. 

STERN,  stern,  $.  Hie  hind  part  of  the  ship 
where  the  rudder  is  placed ;  post  of  manage- 
ment, direction  ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

STERN  AGE,  Btenridje,  f .  90.  The  steerage 
or  stern. 

STERNLY,  steWle,  ad.  In  a  stern  manner, 
severely. 

STERNNESS,  stirn'nes,  t.  Severity  of 
'  look;  severity  or  harshness  of  manner. 

STERNON,  steVndn, a.  166.  The  breast- 
bone. 

STERNUTATION,  stir-na-ta'shun,  $.  The 
act  of  sneezing. 

STERNUTATIVE,  stir-nnU-tlv,  a.  Hat- 
ing the  quality  of  sneezing. 

STERNUTATORY,  st&-na't*-tur-e,  s.  Me- 
dicine that  provokes  to  sneeze. 
£?  See  Dmestick,  51C,  557. 

To  STEW,  stu,  v.  «.  To  seethe  any  thing  in 
a  stow  moist  heat. 

To  STEW,  sta,  v.  ».  To  be  seethed  in  a 
slow  moist  heat. 

STEW,  stu,  *.  A  bagnio,  a  hot-house ;  a 
brothel,  a  house  of  prostitution ;  a  storepond, 
a  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table. 

STEWARD,  stu'urd,  #.  88.  One  who  ma- 
nages the  affairs  of  another ;  an  officer  of  state. 

STEWARDSHIP, '  stu'&rd-ship,  *.  The 
office  of  a  sle  ward . 

STICK,  stik,  s.  100.  A  piece  of  wood  small 
and  long. 

To  STICK,  sttk,  v.  a.  To  fasten  on  so  as 
that  it  may  adhere. 

To  STICK,  stik,  v.  n.  To  adhere,  to  unite 
itself  by  Us  tenacity  or  penetrating  power ; 
to  be  inseparable,  to  be  united  with  any  thing ; 
to  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully,  to  stop,  to 
lose  motion  ;  to  resist  emission  ;  to  be  con- 
stant, to  adhere  with  firmness  ;  to  be  trouble- 
some by  adhering ;  to  remain,  not  to  be  lost; 
to  dwell  upon,  not  to  forsake ;  to  cause  diffi- 
culties or  scruple  ;  to  scruple,  to  hesitate ;  to 
be  stopped,  to  be  unable  to  proceed ;  to  be 
embarrassed,  to  be  puzzled. — To  Stick  out,  to 
be  prominent  with  deformity ;  to  be  unem- 
ployed. 

To  STICK,  atik,  v.  «.  To  stab,  to  pierce 
with  a  pointed  instrument;  to  fix  upon  a 
pointed  body  ;  to  fasten  by  transfisiou ;  to 
set  with  something  pointed. 

STICKINESS,  itfklte-nes,  s.  Adhesive 
quality,  gJutinousness,  tenacity. 

To  STICKLE,  stlk'kl,  t>.  it.  405.  To  take 
part  with  one  itde  or  other ;  to  contest,  to  al- 
tercate, to  contend  rather  with  obstinacy  than 
vehemence ;  to  trim,  to  play  fast  and  loose. 

STICKLER  AG.  stikld-bag,*.  The  smallest 

of  fresh- water  nsh. 
STICKLER,  stik'kl-ur,  t.  98.    A  sidesman 

to  fencers,  a  second  to  a  duellist ;  an  obstinate 

contender  about:  any  tiling. 

STICKY,  atlk'ke,  a.     Viscous,  adhesive, 

glutinous. 
STIFF  stiff,  a.    Rigid,  Inflexible  $  not  soft, 
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tmt  giving  way,  not  fluid ;  strong,  not  easdyx 
.  resisted ;  hardy,  stubborn,  not  easily  sub- 
dued; obstinate,  pertinacious;  harsh,  not 
written  with  ease ;  constrained  ;  formal,  ri- 
gorous in  certain  ceremonies. 

To  STIFFEN,  stiff  n,  *.«.  103.  To  make 
stiff,  to  make  inflexible,  to  makeunpliant ;  to 
make  obstinate. 

To  STIFFEN,  stifTn,  «.  «.  To  grow  stiff, 
to  grow  rigid,  to  become  un  pliant ;  to  grow 
hard,  to  be  hardened  ;  to  grow  less  suscepfhro 
of -impression,  to  grow  obstinate. 

STIFFHEARTED,  stiff-hart'ld,  a*  Obsti- 
nate, stubborn,  contumacious. 

STIFFLY,  stlrie,  ad.  Rigidly,  inflexibly, 
stubbornly. 

STIFFNECKED,  stlfTnlkt,  a.  S66.  Stab- 
born,  obstinate,  contumacious. 

STIFFNESS,  stiffuls,  t.  Rigidity,  inflexi- 
bility; inaptitude  to  motion;  tension,  not 
laxity ;   obstinacy,    stubbonmess,  contuma- 

•  ciousness,  unpleasing  formnlity,  constraint; 
rigorousness,  harshness ;  manner  of  writings 
not  easy,  but  harsh  and  constrained. 

To  STIFLE,  stl'fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  oppress  or 
kiH  by  closeness  of  air,  to  suffocate ;  to  keep 
in,  to  hinder  from  emission  ;  to  extinguish  by 
artful  or  gentle  means ;  to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

STIGMA ,  stVml,  s.  92.  A  brand,  a  mark 
with  a  hot  iron ;  a  mark  of  infamy. 

STIGMATICAL,    stig-mat'te-kal,     )      . 
STIOMATICK,    stl^mit'tik,  609.     ]     ** 

Branded  or  marked  with  some  token  of  infamy 
To  STIGMATIZE,  stlg'mi-tize,  ©. «.     To 

mark  with  a  brand,  to  disgrace  with  a  note  of 

reproach. 
STILE,  stile,  s.   A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from 

one  enclosure  to  another  ;  a  pin  to  cast  the 

shadow  in  a  sun-dial. 
STILETTO,  stil-leVto,  «.    A  small  dagger, 

of  which  the  blade  is  not  edged,  but  round, 

with  a  sharp  point. 

To  STILL,  still,  e.  a.  To  silence,  to  make 
silent;  to  quiet,  to  appease;  to  make  rao- 
timilessv 

STILL,  still,  a.  Saeot,  uttering  bo  Bote  a 
quiet,  calm ;  sooUonless.  • 

STILL,  still,  s.    Calm,  silence. 

STILL,  still,  est.  To  this  time,  tfll  now; 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding  ;  in  an  increas- 
ing degree ;  always,  ever,  continually  ;  after 
that ;  ui  continuance* 

STILL,  still,  *.  A  vea*el  for  distillation,  a* 
alembick. 

To  STILL,  still,  v.  «.  To  distil,  to  extract 
or  operate  upon  by  distillation. 

STILLATITIOUS,stil-l4.tkh'as,u.  Ifeffing 
in  drops,  drawn  by  a  still*     - 

STILLATORY,  st^Hi-tor-e,  t.  511,657.  A* 
alembick,  a  vessel  in  which  distillation  H  per- 
formed ;  the  room  in  which  stills  are  placets, 
laboratory.  . 

STILLBORN,  stlU'bora,  a.  Bora  lifeJcs% 
dead  in  the  birth* 

STILL-LIFE,  stillife,  s. 

ty  Mr.  Mason  explains  tins  w*»4  ty"tMs>gsfuat 
have  oaly  vegetable  life."    Bat  I  am  muck  sssstakew 
if  painters  do  not  ass  It  to  signify  dead  aa&ssala  asse* 
,%%  ask,  game,  Sxc. 

STILLNESS,  fldU'nis  s.  Calm,  quiet,  si- 
lence, taciturnity. 


ink  167,nit  lOO-tube  111,**  ITt,  bAU  ITS-lfe  TO-pMnl  »l--<Afa 

WILLY,  riFll,  a*  Silently,  not  tartly ; 

cahaly,  not  tomultooasly. 
STILTS,  stilts,  t.  Support*  on  which  boys 

raise  themselves  when  they  walk. 


To  STIMULATE,  sthn'mft-lite,  r.  a.  To 
prick,  to  prick  forward,  to  excite  by  some 
pungent  motive ;  in  physick,  to  excite  a  quick 
sensation,  with  a  derivation  towards  the  part, 

STIMULATION,  stun-mn-la'shun,  *.  Ex- 
citement, pungency. 

To  STING,  sting,  v.  a. ;  pre*.  I  Stung;  pari. 
pott.  Stang  and  Stung.  To  pierce  or  wound 
with  a  point  darted  oat,  as  that  of  wasps  or 
scorpions ;  to  pain  acutely. 

8TINO,  Btinff,  t.  A  sharp  point  with  which 
some  animals  are  armed  ;  any  thing  that  gives 
pain  j  the  point  in  the  last  verse  of  an  epi- 

8'$NGILY,  stLVje-le,  eo\  Covetously. 

STINGINESS,  stm'je-nes,  #.  Avarice,  co- 
vetousness,  niggardliness. 

STINGLESS,  stlngles,  a.  Having  no  sting. 
.  STINGO,  strop/go,  $.  Old  strong  beer. 

STINGY,  stin'jf,  a.  Covetous,  niggardly, 
avaricious. 

To  STINK,  stingk,  *.  u. ;  pret.  I  Stunk  or 
Stank.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell,  common- 
ly a  smell  of  putrefaction. 

S'flNK,  stingk,  ».  408.  Offensive  smell. 

STINKARD,  stfogk'urd,  #.  88.  A  mean, 
stinking,  paltry  fellow. 

STINKER,  stlngk'ur,  s.  08.  Something  in- 
tended to  offend  by  the  smell. 

8TINKINGLY,  stingklng-le,  oo\410.  With 
a  slink. 

STINKPOT,  stingk'pot,  *.  An  artificial 
composition  offensive  to  the  smell. 

To  STINT,  stint,  •.  a.  To  bound,  to  limit,  to 
confine,  to  restrain,  to  stop. 

STINT,  stint,  8.  Limit,  bound,  restraint ; 
a  proportion,  a  auantity  assigned. 

STIPEND,  stl'pend,  *.'  Wages,  settled  pay. 

STIPENDIARY,  ati-pen'de-A-re,orstl-pen'- 
je-i-re,  a.  298,  204,  876.  Receiving  sala- 
ries, performing  any  service  for  a  stated  price. 

STIPENDIARY,  8tLf»en'de-u-re,f.Otte  who 
performs  any  service  for  a  settled  payment* 

8TIPTICAL,stiplte.kil,  *    a.  Having  the 

8TIPTICK,  stip'tik,  509.  J  power  to  stanch 
blood,  astringent. 

To  STIPULATE,  stip'pu-late,  o.  n.  To  con- 
tract, to  bargain,  to  settle  terms. 

STIPULATION,  stip-u-la'sh&n,    «.    Bar- 

To  STIR,  stur,  v.  a.  100.  To  move,  to  re- 
move from  its  place;  to  agitate,  to  bring  into 
debate;  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to  animate.— 
To  Stir  up,  to  incite,  to  put  in  action. 

To  STIR,  stir,  o.  «.  To  move  one's  self,  to 
go  out  of  the  place,  to  change  place :  to  be  in 
motion,  not  to  be  still  j  to  become  the  object 
of  notice ;  to  rise  in  the  morning.    , 

STIR,  star,  s.  Tumult,  bustle ;  commotion, 
publics:  disturbance ;  tumultuous  disorder j 
agiution,  conflicting  passion. 

STIRP,  sterp,  8. 108.  Race,  ftmily,  genera- 
tion. 

STIRRER,  storVir,  s.  96.  One  who  is  In 
motion,  one  who  puts  in  motion ;  a  riser  in 
she  nsorning.-^-Stirrer  up,  an  inciter,  an  insti- 
gator. 


STIRRUP,  staVrup,  e.  An  iron  hoop 
pended  by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman 
sets  his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

To  STITCH,  stltsh,  *.  o.  To  sew,  to  work 
on  with  a  needle ;  to  join,  to  unite,— To  Siitcli 
up,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 

To  STITCH,  sttUb,  e.  a.  To  practise  needle- 
work. 

STITCH,  stltsh,  *.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and 
thread  through  any  thing ;  a  sharp  sudden 

STITCHERY,  stitsh'&r-e,  *.  Needlework. 
STlTCHWORT^tltshVurt,  s.  Camomile. 

STITHY,  stfru'e,  s.  An  anvil,  the  iron  body 
on  which  the  smith  forges  bis  work* 

STOCCADO,  stok.ka/do,s.  A  thrust  with 
the  rapier.— See  Lussfteg*. 

STOCK,  st6k,  s.  The  trunk,  the  body  of  a 
plant ;  the  trunk  into  which  a  graft-  is  insert- 
ed }  a  log,  a  post ;  a  man  proverbially  stupid  ; 
the  handle  of  any  thing ;  a  support  of  a  ship 
while  it  is  building ;  a  thrust,  a  stoccade ; 
something  made  of  linen,  a  cravat,  a  close 
neckcloth  ;  a  race,  a  lineage,  a  family ;  the 
principal  capital  store,  fund  already  provided ', 
quantify,  store,  body ;  a  fund  established  by 
the  government,  of  which  the  value  rises  and 
falls  by  artifice  or  chance. 

To  STOCK,  st6k,  c. «.  To  store,  to  fill  suf- 
ficiently ;  to  lay  in  store,  to  put  in  the  stocks. 
To  stock  up,  to  extirpate. 

STOCKDOVE,  stftk'dav,  t.  Ringdove. 

STOCKFISH,  stflkTfeh,  s.  Dried  cod,  so 
called  from  its  hardness. 

STOCKGILLYFLOWER,st6k-jll'e-flou-ur, 

s.  A  plant 

STOCKING,  stoking,  s.  410.  The  covering 
of  the  leg.' 

STOCKJOBBER,  st6Vj6b-bur,  #.  One  who 
gets  money  by  buying  and  selling  in  the 
funds. 

STOCKISH,  stflklsh,  o.  Hard,  blockish. 

STOCKLOCK,  stoVlok,  s.  Lock  fixed  in 
wood. 

STOCKS,  st&ks,  *.  Prison  for  the  legs. 

STOCKSTILL,  stok'stll,  a.  Motionless. 

STOICK,  stoft,  s.  A  philosopher  of  the 
sect  of  Zeno,  holding  the  neutrality  of  exter- 
nal things. 

STOLE,  stole,  s.  A  long  vest. 

STOLE,  stole.  The  pret.  of  Steal. 

STOLEN,  stol'n,  10S.  Part.  pass,  of  Steal. 

STOLIDITY.  sto-lioYe-te,*.  Stupidity,  want 
of  sense.    Not  used. 

STOMACH,  stum'muk,  s.  165,  S53-  The 
ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested  ;  appetite, 
desire  of  food  >  inclination,  liking  ;«  re- 
solution ;  sulleuness,  re«eiitraent,pride,haugh- 

tiness.  -        ,.  — 

To  STOMACH,  stum'muk,  e.  «.  To  resent, 

to  remember  with  anger  and  malignity. 
To  STOMACH,  stum'muk,   t>.  n.    To  bo 

■n&ry*  ,      , 

STOMACHED,  stum'mukt,  «.  S&O.   Filted 

with  passions  of  resentment. 
STOMACHER,  stum'mi-tshur,  ».    An  oi- 

namental  covering  worn  'by  women  on  the 

breast.  ,        .      . 

STOMACHFUL,  stinVmuk-ffil,  a.  Sullen, 

stubborn,  perverse. 

Of 
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&  t*o.  Fate  Tt»fciz»ftt8itPUi^iqfl>,)»kM    iisjsjlQ^pfeus^  le3>  **•#*  164, 

W40WN0W* *&&>**,  est  410.  WUh 

.    inclination  downwards, 
T#  SSQB,  etfa  e.  a.  To  hMtr  fh»  sn»> 
gressive.  motiea;  to  binder  treat  any  essinge 

•  of  i\Me,  whether  to  better  or  worse ;  to  aiujfer 
from  action;  to  put  au  end  to  the  motion  ot 
actual  of  any  thins ;  to  suppress ;  to  regulate 
musical  strings  with  the  fingers  ;  to  close  any 
aperture  ;  to  obstruct,  to  encumber. 

To  STOP,  stop,  v.  a.  To  cease  to  go  fi>t> 
ward. 

STOP,  atflp,,  s.  Cessation  of  progressive  mo- 
tion; hindrance  of  progress,  obstruction.}  hin- 
drance of  action ;  cessation  of  action  j  inter- 
ruption ;  probibition  of  sale  ;  that  which  Ob- 
structs, obstacle,  impediment;  instruments 
by  which  the  sounds  of  wind  musick  are  ngsj. 
lated';  regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the 
finetrs ;  the  act  of  applying  the  stops  lu  mu- 
sic! ;  a  point  in  writing,  by  which  sentence* 
are  distinguished. 

STOPCOCK,  stcYk6k.  *.  A  pipe  made  to 
let  eat  liquor,  stopped  by  a  taming  cock. 

STOPPAGE,  stop^pldje,  $.  90.  The  act  ol 
stopping,  the  slate  of  being  stopped. 

STOPPLE,  stftp'pl,  »♦  405.  That  by  which 
any  hole  or  the  mouth  of  any  vessel  is  filled 

StSr AXTREE,  stoats-tree, ».  A  tree;  a 
resinous  and  odoriferous  gunr. 

8TORE?  store,  s.  Large  number,  large  qosnv 
tity,  plenty  ;  a  stuck  accumulated,  a  supply 
hoarded ;  the  stale  of  being  accumulate** 
hoard  ;  storehouse,  magazine.    * 

STORE,  store,  a.  Hoarded,  kid  up>  rccs}- 
mulated. 

To  STQRE,  store,  e. «.   To  furnish,  to  rjt- 

Cleuish ;  to  stock  against  a  future  time,  to 
ly  up,  to  hoard. 
STOREHOUSE,  storehouse,  s.  Magazine, 

•  treasury. 

STORER,  sto'rur,  s.  98,  One  who.Uysqp. 

STORIED,  stotfd,  *,  281.  AdonsseY  nUk 
historical  pictures, 

STORK,  s*osk»  s.  A  bird  of  passage,  feme** 
for  th#  regularity  of  iu  departure. 

STORK&BILL*  storkVbil,  «,  An  Jkeril. 

STORM,  storm,  1. 167.  A  tempest, »  earn- 
motion  of  the  elements ;  assaoJ*  en  ufowlaVd 
place ;  commotion,  tumult*  claraour;  ealsv 
mity,  distress  ;  violence,  vehemence,  tern nt 
tonus  force*— See  Preliminary  Qtoerwaim*  4* 
the  Jrith  t>r*mncit*um  prefixed  to-  ths*  Dic- 
tionary, page  9. 

To  STORM,  storm,  v.  a.  To  attack  by  opea 

force. 
To  STORM,  storm,  v.  a.  To  raise  tempests  ; 

to  rage,  to  fume,  to  be  loudly  angry, 
STQRMY,  storm'e,  a.   Twmpeetttoas;  vie- 

lent,  passionate. 
STORY,  sto're,  s.  History;  account  of  tillage' 

past ;  small  tale,  petty  narrative;  an  idle  or 

trifling  tale,  a  petty  fiction  ;  a  floor,  a  tBgftL*£ 

rooms. 
To  STORY,  sto're,  v. «.  To  tell  ia  history, 

to  relate, 
STORYTELLER,  stM^&lor,  *  *,-  Cam 

who  relates  tales. 
STOVE,  stove,  #.  A  hofc-honse,  sypate  arm> 

ficially  made  warm  ;  a  place  in  which  fee  ia 

made,-  and  by  which  heatis  *        M 


8TOMACHFU  J>N^S^44m/rno*^«.^fv  s. 

Stubbornness,  svllcnnesa.  •   . 
STOMACHJCAL,  •te-aULk'e-kJj,)     ev  Re» 
8TOMA.CHl€K,6te-mak'ik^(m.iuUng.  te 

.  the  stomach,  periaiuiug  to  the  siefuach, 
STOMACHICK,  sto-mak'ik,  a.    A  med* 

cine  for  the  stomach. 

%y  We  not  unfrtqucntly  hear  ibis  word  pra- 
w>unctd  itomtattck ;  tut  Una  pionauclados,  taouga 
not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  1*  k>  gru»s  an  irregularity 
as  to  deserve  t&e  reprobation  of  every  correct 
speaker. 

STONE,  stone,  t.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid, 
hard,  not  ductile  or  malleable,  not  soluble  iu 
water ;  piece  of  stone  eut  for  beUding ;  gem, 
precious  stone ;  calculous  concretion  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder;  the  ease  which  ia  some 
fruits  contains  the  seed;  testicle;  a  weight 
containing  fourteen  pounds.— Stone  is  used  by 
way  of  exaggeration*  as,  Stone-stiU,  $tone» 
dead.-— lo  frave  no  Stone  unturned,  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done. 

STONE,  stone,  a.  Made  of  stone. 

To  STONE,  stone,  v.  a.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  ot 

kill  with  stones ;  to  harden. 
STONEBREAK^8t<Wbrake,f.  An  herb. 
STONECHATTER,  stWtshit-tur,  t.    A 

bird. 
STONECROP,  atooelcrftp,  s.     A  sort  of 

tree. 
STONECUTTER,   stoneTriit-tlr,  s.    One 

',  whose  trade  is  to  iiew  stones. 
STONEPERN,  stone 'filrn,  s.  Apjaet. 
S*ONEFLY,  stone'fH,  s.  An  insect 
STONEFRUlT^tonetroot^.  Froitof  which. 

!the  seed*  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell  en- 

.  velo|x*d  in  the  pulp. 
8TONEHAWK,  stcWhtwi,  t.    A  kind  of 

hawk. 
OTONEHOR8E,  stoaeliorse,  s.   A  horae 

notca>itmted. 
STOI^EPIT,  stone'pit,  s.  A  quarry,  a  pit 

where  stones  are  dug. 
STONEPITCrl,  stone^?tsh>,  s.    Hard  ill. 

spissatrd  pitch.  „     m 

STONEPLOVER,  fltone^ov^r,  s.  A  bM. 

STONEWORK,  stAne'work,  s.  Bnilding  of 

tt.)ne. 
9TONINESS,  sto'ne-iies,  *.  Tlie  qtiality  of 
having  many  stones. 

STONY,  sto'n£,  a.  Mkde  of  stone;  abonnd- 
ing.wiih  stones;  petrifick;  hard,  inflexible, 
unrelenting. 

STOOD,  stod,  SOT .  The  pret  eflb  Stand. 

STOOL,  stool,*.  SO*.  A  seat  without  a  back, 
so  rHstiiigoished  from  a  chair;  evacuation  by 
purgative  medicines. 

STOOLBALL,  stooVblll,  s.  A  play  where 
balls  are  driven  from  stool  to  ttook 

To  STOOP.,  stoop,  e.  a.  306.  To  bend  down, 
to  bend  forward ;  to  lean  forward  standing  or 
walking;  to  yield,  to  bend;  to  submit;  to 
descend  fsom  rank  or  dignity ;  toyieid,  to  be 
inferior;  to  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority; 
to  condescead  t  to  come  down  on  prev  as  a 
falcon  ;  to  alight  from  the  wing ;  to  sina  to  a 
lower  place. 

STOOP,  stoop,  «.  Act  of  stooping,  inclina- 
tion downward  ;  descent  from  dignity  or  su- 

.  periority  ;  mil  of  a  bird  upon  bis  prey ;  a  ves- 
sel uf  liquor. 

*94 
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8TQUT.  idStTo.  SIS.  Strong,  Iwty,  ▼•- 
flani;  tare,  Bold,  Intrepid?  obstinate,  re- 
solute, proud  ;  strong  firm. 

STOfJT,  rtowt,  *  A  es^tmlmtfiW  strata* 
beer. 

SW)UTXY,  siHfle;  a*  fcttrttfy,  boldly, 
obstinately.  ,     . 

STOUTNESS*  sttttfejs,  9.  tBrangtbj  **• 
lone;   ooldnets,  fortituda;  obiti—fry,  stafr- 


To  STOW,a4o> »•  e.SSK*  To-  lay  wm  tare* 

posits  in  outer,  to  lay  in  the  proper  pi*?** 

8TOWAGE,  stoldje,  #.  96.  Room  fcrlayiag 
op ;  the  state  of  being  laid  up. 

to  STRADDLE,  stald'dl,  s.  *.  40ft.  To 
•tend  or  walk  with  Uie  feet  removed  fee  from 
each  otber  to  the  right  and  left. 

To  STRAGGLE>strif'gl,e.a.  4DS.  To  wan- 
der without  any  certain  direction,  to  rove,  to 
ramble ;  to  wander  dispersed!*  ;  to  exuberate, 
to  shoot  too  far  ;  to  \ft  dispersed*  to  bo  aaar* 
from  any  maiu  body. 

STRAGGLER,  str*Vgl-8r,  a.  0*.  A  wan- 
derer, a  ro*er,e*o  hMqwn  hls*eaaipaas  j 
any  thing  that  pachas  bajond  (ha  ratty  or 
stands  single* 

STRAIGHT,  strate,  a.  203,  S9S.  Jtooroot- 
.  «W  right ;  narrow;  close. 

STBAK3HT,  st*at*a*V«40.  hnoedrnMr, 
directly.  m  .      . 

To  STRAIGHTEN,  ateatVn,  a,  *  St*.  IV 

make  straight. 
STRAIGHTNES8,  strlie'bis,  #.  Becfifade* 

the  contrary  ro  crookedness. 

8TRAIGHTWAYS>  strataVaae,  a*  fin- 
meotatefy,  straight. 

To  STRAIN,  striae,*,  a.  90S.  fttigtfeSe 
through  something,}  to  purify  bj  filtration ;  to 
squeeze  in  an  embrace;  te  strain,  to  weaken 
'  by  too  much  violence  \  to  put  to  its  utmost 
strength;  to  make  straight  or  tense;  to 
push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  fords,  to 
constrain,  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

To  STRAIN,  strfcne,  a.  a.  To  make  violent 
efforts;  tote  tUu^  by,  compression. 

STRAIN,  striae,  *-•  An  iHW  bf  toomnah 
viuleoce ;  race,  generation,  descent;  heredi- 
tary dispositions  a  style  or  meaner  of  speak- 
ing;  song*  note,  sound ;  miJ^caarasieMutn, 
tendency. 

STRAUS  ER,  stra/nar,i.  96.  An  iastrnmant 

of  filtration. 
STRAIT,  strata,  a.  00*.  Nanowvalofv^nat 
wide;  closet  iiitkaete;  strict,  rigeroosv  dif- 
ficult, distressful ;  it  is  used  in  opposition  to 
Crooked,  but  it  then  more  properly  wsitten 

STRAIT,  strata,  r.  A.  narrow  pas*  or  firitk 
distorts,  difficulty. 

Tff  STRAIT,  strate,  t :  W.  To  pwt  tr> dial- 
cutties. 

■Co  STftAlTEN,  strlrYn,  a.  a.  10S.  To  nuke 
narrow  ;  to  contract,  to  confine ;  to  make 
tight,  to  extend;  to  deprhr*  of  necessary 
room ;  to  distress-,  to  perplex* 

gTRAITLY.etrateae,  ad.  Narrowly;  atrfet- 
|y,  rigosottsiy ;  closely,  imimeterv. 

STRAITHESS,  sltate'iiis,  #.  Narrowness ; 
strictness,  rigour  ;  distress^  difficulty ;  want, 
soattityl 

•Oft 


STfettrLAGBft  strateTnsie,  *  Sftft  Ms} 

constrained,  witwMrl  fteedoith 
STRAND,  strand,  $.  The  vWg*  of  *«  Saw 

or- of  any  watert 
To  STRAND,  atria*}  *  a;  To  drive  <*  AN** 

aftori  the  shallows:  . 

STRANGE,  string,  A-^^dt^.    A. 

refgh,  of  another  cotrhtry,  ttwl  ootnetwek  s)- 

wonderful,  causing  wonder;  odd,  irreguaWj 

unknown,  hew;  «naouAoe*»y  good!  or  nstr> 

aaacaaamttd. 
STRANG*,  steitoje,  fctttrj.  An  aaatjitjajasi 

STRANGELY*  atranjell,  dt?.  WMf  M«a 
relation  to  foreigners ;  wemdevfaliy,  \k  at#a^^ 
tjveause  wonder. 

crfic A NG£ff £8S9,  sttutja'aeti,  #i   JVii^Hpfi- 

,    nets,  the  state  of  belonging  to  anothet  court  - 
try  y  uneoYiimuiuCati  •  enassj  awlahaa  ev  aeihs*  • 
vioor ;  remoteness  from  comastw  appreheM- 
sfeh  s  rnvtuaf  dhifte  $  a^MdarlaloaltV  ptowdr 
of  raising  w«mdar.     . 

S«A!vOCftf  «trln'jK«.  OS.  A  ftMlpaV 
oita  of'  awewief  aoaafry ;  one  uakwotnv  s  a 
guest,  oaa  not  a*aoiasatiot ;  ane/ttaancajalar  . 
ad» ea*  a«4admitted  to  aoj| aoatmaiitcadoii 
or  seUowsflip> 

TofifrR^NGEt^ftraalur,*.  av  To  estxanga, 
laaTantate.    |fotosed.  t    ,  ,    j. 

To  g$RAN4£E*  tftraag'ffl,.  a.  a.  40ft,  *> 
choa«,.ft>  sttsTncasa,  *o  kilF by  iittefcaptjaa/taa 
beeath  y  to  suppresa,  to  binder  from  btrtavar 


STRAJWH-^ftriasyai-a^t.^.  Oae^wlsa/ 


GLES,  Btrln^gT^  *.  S^dling^  fid  a' 

^>rs#*s«iro>&'  .       ,    .  • 

BTRAW^JLAf  ION,  sy^t^1^*1^   ^ 

The  act  of-strangfins^,"  s^Bbjjatlott.' 
8TRANGUARY,  stran^-re,  *.    A  allaV . 

dult/ of  urine,  attended*  with  pafnY 
BTRAP.  stelp,  J.  A  narrow  loatfittptf  dolh , 

oYleatnef:  A      .     .  —     ^ 

JSTOAPr>AUO,   fttip*pi'd«,   a.   Cfa*tfbt> 
■    meht  by  blow*.— See  Lnmtoge'. 

STRAPPING,  atria'phg,  a.   410.    VaJ^> 

Sl^^A,  s trVtf,  «.  Prnral  or  Strata,  ft. 

S^T^EmT  straVtS^iri,  «.  An  **&?* 
,    in  war,  a  trick  by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived; 

an  aftifrbe},  aftficx. 
,8tltA-rt)CRACY,  ilii-toMtVsl;  #:  »«fc  A 

military  goveminentv 
;Sl^TU^afri'l6m;a\  Abe4afaia#^ 
;  STRA^rV  ittiw,  s.  2l0*  The  stalk  on  wluca 

corn  grows,  and  from  which  it  is  thrji 

airy  thmf  trtoveabiallit  aA»rt»jlaai 
•     STRAWrsfiRRY,  strftVaAr-re^ 

tHe/friMt.  . 

STRAWBOILT,  alrlrw'bft4>ai  afmia  «p-  of 


*v  latest 


STR  A  WGOiiOUREB,  at*a'a/k&t-S^4ya*  6f 
a  light  yellow. 

STRAW  WORM,  Btrftjv'wnrm^  a.  A  woata 
bred  in  sfraw. 

STRAWY,  atxlw'e,  a.  Made  of  siraw,  con- 
sisting of  straw. 

To  STRAY,  stri,  a.  n.  280;  To  rtftomity  <• 
row ;  ta  rove  out  ef  the  wa^-  HattH,  td«<f# 
viate  from  ika  right. 


STR  STR 


4TRAY,  srxa,  *.  Any  creature  wandering 
beyond  its  limits,  any  thing  lost  ty  wander- 
ing; act  of  wandering. 

STREAK,  streke,  *.  227.  A  line  of  colour 
different  from  that  of  the  ground. 

To  STREAK,  streke,  «.  a.  To  stripe,  to  va- 
.  negate  in  hues,  to  dapple. 

STREAKY,  strelte,  a.  Striped,  variegated 
by  hues. 

STREAM,  streme,  *.  227.  A  running  wa- 
ter ;  the  course  of  running  water,  current ; 
.any  thing  issuing  from  a  head, and  moving  for- 
ward with  continuity  of  parts ;  any  thing  for- 

•  ciblc  and  continued. 

To  STREAM,  streme,  e.  n.  To  flow,  to  run 
in  a  continuous  current ;  to  flow  with  a  car- 
.  rent,  to  pour  out  water  in  a  stream ;  to  issue 
.  forth  with  continuance. 

STREAMER,  stre'mur,  *.  98.  An  ensign,  a 
flag,  a  pennon* 

STREAMY,  streme,  a.  Abounding  in  run- 
ning water ;  flowing  with  a  current. 

STREET,  street,  * .  246.  A  way,  properly  a 
.  paved  way ;  proverbially,  a  publick  place. 

STREETWALKER,   streetVa-kur.  #.    A 

•  common  prostitute  that  offers  herself  to  sale.1 
STRENGTH,   string**,  $.  Force,  vigour, 

-  power  of  the  body ;  power  of  endursjbe,  firm- 
ness, durability  ;  vigour  of  any  kind ;  po- 
tency of  liquors ; .fortification,  fortress ;  arma- 
ment, force,  power ;  argumentative  force. 
fy  This  word  and  Its  compounds  art  often  erroue- 

outy  pronounced  aa  if  written  strtntk,  ttmUhen, 
Ac :  the  same  may  bt  obserred  of  totgth,  is***  a**, 
etc.:  bnt  this,  it  may  bt  observed,  is  a  prouauclatioa 
Which  obtains  chiefly  In  Ireland. 

to  STRENGTHEN,  stringWn.  v.  a.  To 
.  make  strong;  to  confirm,  to  establish  \  to  ani- 
mate, to  fix  in  resolution ;  to  make  to  increase 
.  in  power  or  security. 

To  STRENGTHEN,  string** Vn,  v.  a.  To 
grow  strong. 

STRENGTHENED  stringWn-ftr,  s.  That 
which  gives strength,  that  which  makes  strong. 
— In  medicine,  Strengthens  add  to  Uie  balk 
and  firmness  of  the  solids. 

STRENGTHLESS,  strengtVlls,  a.  Wanting 
strength,  deprived  of  strength ;  wanting  po- 
'  tertcy,  weak. 

STRENUOUS,  stren'u-us,  a.  Brave,  bold, 
active,  valiant ;  zealous,  vehement. 

STRENUOUSLY,  stren'u-is-Ie,  ad.  Vigor- 
t  ously,  actively ;  zealously,  vehemently,  with 

ardour. 
8TREPEROUS,.strip4r-us,  «.  Loud,  noisy. 
STRESS,  stria,  s.   Importance,  important 

part;   violence,  force,  either  acting  or  suf- 

•  fered. 

To  STRETCH,  stretsh,  *.  a.  To  extend,  io 
spread  out  to  a  distance ;  to  expand,  to  dis- 
play, to  strain  to  the  utmost ;  to  carry  by  vio- 
.  lance  Isrtber  than  is  right. 

To  STRETCIf, stretsh,  v.  n.  To  be  extended; 

-  to  bear  extension  without  rupture ;  to  sally 
beyond  the  truth. 

STRETCH,  stretsh,  s.  Extension,  reach,  oc- 
cupation of  more  space ;  force  of  body  ex- 
tended ;  effort,  struggle,  from  the  act  of  run- 
ning; utmost  extent  of  meaning;  utmost 
reacn  of  power. 

STRETCHER,  stretsh'or,  s.  06.  Any  thing 
•add  for  extension ;  the  timber  against  which 
the  rawer  plants  his  feet. 
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To  STREW,  euro,  sj.  a.  S66/ToupreeuL  bf 

being  scattered  ;  to  spread  by  scattering ,  to 

scatter  loosely. 
STREWMENT,  stro'ment,  s.    Any  thing 

scattered  io  decoration. 
STRICKEN,  strikVn.    The  ancient  part. 

of  Strike.  103. 
STRICKLE,  ■tr?k/kl,  s.  405.   That  which 

strikes  the  corn  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 

STRICT,  strikt,  a.  Exact,  accurate,  rigor- 
ously nice;  severe,  rigorous;  confined,  net 
extensive ;  close,  tight ;  tense,  not  relaxed. 

STRICTLY,  strikt'le,  ad.  Exactly,  with 
rigorous  accuracy ;  rigorously,  severely,  with- 
out remission. 

STRICTNESS,  strlkt'nes,  s.  Exactness, 
rigorous  accuracy,  nice  regularity  ;  severity, 
rigour* 

STRICTURE,  strlktahure,  s.  466.  A  stroke, 
'  a  touch  ;  contraction,  closure  by  contraction; 
a  slight  touch  upon  the  subject,  not  a  set  dis- 
course. 

STRIDE,  stride,  s.  A  long  step,  a  step 
taken  with  great  violence,  a  wide  stretch  of 
the  legs.  - 

To  STRIDE,  stride, «.  *. ;  pre*.  I  Strode  or 
Strid ;  port.  pass.  Stridden.  To  walk  with 
lone  steps ;  to  stand  with  the  legs  far  froau 
each  other. 

To  STRIDE,  stride,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  a  step. 

STRIDULOUS,  strid'ja-lus,  «.  SM,  676. 
Making  a  small  noise. 

STRIFE,  strife,  s.  Contention ;  contest,  dis- 
cord ;  contrariety. 

STRIFEFUL,strifelIuJ,a.  Contentious,  dis- 
cordant. 

To  STRIKE,  strike,  v.  «. ;  pret.  I  Struck  or 
Strook  ;  port.  pass.  Struck,  Strucken,  Stricken. 
To  act  upon  a  blow,  to  hit  with  a  blow ;  to 
dash,  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion ;  to  notify 
by  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell ;  to  stamp, 
to  impress  ;  to  punish,  to  afflict ;  to  contract, 
to  lower,  to  vail,  as,  To  Strike  sail,  or  To 
Strike  a  flag ;  to  alarm,  to  put  into  motion  ;  to 
make  a  bargain ;  to  produce  by  a  sudden  ac- 
tion; to  afreet  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner;  to  cause  to  sound  by  blows;  to  force* 
to  mint:  it  is  used  in  the  participle  fi*  Ad- 

'  vanced  in  years,  as,  Well  Struck  or  Stricken 
in  years. — To  Strike  off,  to  erase  from  a 
reckoning  or  account ;  to  separate  by  a  blow. 
—To  Strike  put,  to  produce  by  collision ;  to 
blot,  to  efface  ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  form  at 
once  by  a  quick  effort. 

To  STRIKE,  strike,  e.  n.  To  make  a  blow ; 
to  collide,  to  clash ;  to  act  by  repeated  per- 
cussion ;  to  sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer; 
to  make  an  attack  ;  to  sound  with  blows  ;  to 
bedashed  upon  shallows,  to  be  stranded ;  to 
pass  with  a  quick  or  strong:  effect ;  to  pay 
homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail ;  to  be  put  by 
some  sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  state*— 
To  Strike  in  with,  to  conform,  to  suit  itself  to. 
—To  Strike  out,  to  spread  or  rove,  to  make  a 
sudden  excursion. 

STRIKER,  strrTcur,  s.  98.  One  that  strikes, 

STRIKING,  striking,  pari.  a.  410.  Affect- 
ing, surprising. 

STRING*  string,  s.  410.  A  slender  rope,  a 
small  cofd,  any  slender  and  flexible  baud;  a 
thread  on  which  many  things  are  filed ;  any 
set  of  things  filed  on  a  lute ;  the  chord  of  a 
musical  instrument;  a  small  fibre ;  a  nexus,  a 


STR 

ftir  Iff,  not  16s— tabe  171,  tab  in,  boll  17 

tendon ;  the  nerve  of  the  bow ;  any  concate- 
nation or  series,  as,,  a  String  of  propositions.— 
To  neve  two  Strings  to  the  bow,  to  here  two 
views  or  two  «s  pedieuts. 

To  STRING,  string,  a.  a.;   ere*.  I  Strang  j 

pert,  pen.  Strong.    To  furnish  with  strings ; 

to  put  e  stringed  instrument  in  tome,  to  file 

on  s  string ;  to  make  tense* 
STRINGED,  string'd,a.S59.  Haying  strings, 

produced  by  strings. 

STRINGENT,  stringent,  a.  Binding,  con- 
trecting. 

8TRINGHALT,  strWhilt,  f.  A  sodden 
twitching  and  snatching  up  of  the  binder  leg 
of  a  horse  much  higher  tbmu  the  other. 

8XRINGLE8S,  string^s,  «•  Having  no 
strings. 

STRINGY,  strbs/e.  a.— Sea  Springy.  Fi- 
brous, consisting  of  small  threads. 

To  STRIP,  strip,  «.  a.   To  make  naked,  to 

.  deprive  of  covering,;  to  deprive,  to  divest ; 
to  rob,  to  plunder;  to  pillage  J  to  peek  to  de- 
corticate ;  to  deprive  of  all ;  to  take  off  cover- 
ing; to  cast  off;  to  separate  from  something 
adhesive  or  connected.  • 

STRIP,  strip,  a.  A  narrow  shred. 

To  STRIPE,  stripe,  e.  a.  To  variegate  with 
lines  of  different  colours. 

8TRIPE,  stripe.  «.  A  lineary  variation  of 
coloar ;  a  shred  of  a  different  colour ;  a  weal, 
or  discolouration  made  bj  a  lash  or  blow ;  a 
blow,  a  lash. 

STRIPLING,  strlD'lkg/s.  410.  A  youth, 
one  in  the  stale  of  adolescence.         s 

J*J  Dr.  Johnson  tells  as  that  this  word  is  of  nncer- 
u  etymology ;  bat,  in  my  opinion,  Satan --r  %ei  y  na- 
turally derives  it  from  a  boy  la  the  stale 
Is  snbject  to  stripes. 


STU 

lad  »13— lain  406,  this  40*. 


in.'r  veiy , 
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To  STRIVE,  strive,  p.  a.;  pre!.  I  Strove, 

anciently  I  Striven ,  part.  pen.  Striven.  To 
struggle,  to  labour,  to  make  an  effort ;  to  con- 
test, to  contend,  to  struggle  in  opposition  to 
another :  to  vie,  to  emulate. 

8TRTVER,  strl'vur,  t.  One  who  labours, 
one  who  contends. 

STROKE,  stroke.  Old  pret  of  Strike,  now 
commoaly  Struck. 

STROKE,  stroke,  «.  A  blow,  a  knock,  a 
sudden  act  of  one  body  upon  another ;  a  hos- 
tile blow  ;  a  sudden  disease  or  affliction  \  the 
sound  of  the  clock ;  the  touch  of  a  pencil;  a 
touch,  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort ;  an  effect 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced ;  power, 
efficuoy. 

To  STROKE,  stroke,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently 
with  the- hand  by  wav  of  kindness  or  endear- 
'  mem;  to  rub  gently  in  one  direction* 

To  STROLL,  strole,  p.  a.  406.  To  wander, 

to  ramble,  to  rove. 
STROLLER,  stroller.  *.  98.  A  vagrant,  a 

wanderer,  a  vagabond!. 

STROND,  strond,  s.  Obsolete.  The 
beach,  the  bank. 

STRONG,  string,  a.  Vigorous,  forceful,  of 
great  ability  of  body ;  fortified,  secure  from 
attack;  powerful,  mighty;  sopplied  with 
forces ;  hale,  healthy ;  forcibly  acting  on  the 
imagination ;  eager,  sealous;  fall,  having  any 
Quality  in  a  great  degree ;  potent,  intoxicat- 


swuniaemai:  lurmsnea  wiin  aouiues  wr.any 
tbsng;  valid,  confirmed;  violcut,  vehement, 


forcible;  cogent,  conclusive;  firm,  coiapaet» 
not  soon  broken ;  forcibly  written. 

STRONGFISTED,strong-fkt'e<i,a.  Strong- 
handed. 

STRONGLY,   strongle,   ad.   Powerfully, 

forcibly ;  with  strength,  with  firmness,  in  such 

.  a  manner  as,  to  last;  vehemently,  forcibly, 

STfl^lfe  WATER,  Btrong'wl-tfir,  t.  Dig. 
tilled  spirits. 

STROOK,  striok.  The  old  pret  of  Strike, 
used  in  poetry  for  Struck. 

STROPHE,  strife,  s.  96.  A  stanza. 

STROVE,  strove.  The  pret  of  Strive. 

To  STROW,  stxo,  e.  a.  S66,  S24.  To  spread 
by  being  scattered  ;  to  spread  by  scattering, 
to  besprinkle ;  to  spread  ;  to  scatter,  to  throw 
at  random. 

To  STRO WL,  strole,  e.  a.  To  range,  to  wan- 
der.   Now  written  Stroll. 

STRUCK,  strok.  The  pret.  and  part  pass, 
of  Strike. 

STRUCTURE,  struk'tshure,  t.  46s.  Act  of 
building,  practice  of  building,  manner  of  build- 
ing, form,  make ;  edifice,  building. 

To  STRUGGLE,  strutfgl,  «.  a.  405.  To  la- 
bour, to  act  with  effort ;  to  strive,  to  con- 
tend, to  contest ;  to  labour  in  difficulties,  to 
be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

STRUGGLE,  strfig'gl,  t.405.  Labour,  effort, 
contest,  contention ;  agony,  tumultuous  dis- 
tress. 

STRUMA,  stroo'mi,  *.  S39,  02.  A  glandu- 
lar swelling,  the  king's  evil. 

STRUMOUS,  stroMnos,  a.  814.  Having 
swellings  in  the  glands. 

STRUMPET,  strOnVpit,  s.  90.  A  whore,  a 
prostitute. 

STRUNG,  strong.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
,©f  String^ 

To  STRUT,  BtrQt,  r.  a.  To  walk  with  affect- 
ed dignity  ;  to  swell,  to  protuberate. 

STRUT,  strut,  $.  An  affectation  of  statell- 
ness  in  the  walk. 

STUB,  stub,  i.  A  thick  short  stock  left 
when  the  rest  is  cut  off ;  a  log,  a  block. 

To  STUB,  stub,  v.  a.  To  force  up,  to  extir- 
pate. 

STUBBED,  stabbed,  a.  366.  Truncated, 
short  and  thick. 

STUBBEPNESS,  stob'bid-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  short,  thick,  and  truncated. 

STUBBLE,  stob'bl,  «<  405. .  The  stalks  of 
corn  left  in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

STUBBORN,  stubborn,  a.  166.  Obstinate, 
inflexible,  contumacious;  persisting,  perse- 
vering, steady  ;  stiff,  inflexible  j  hardy,  firm  ; 
harsh,  rough,  rugged. 

STUBBORNLY,  stuVburn,!*,  0d.  Obsti- 
nately, contumaciously,  inflexibly. 

STUBBORNNESS,  stub  'burn-nee,  *.  Obsti- 
nacy, vicious  stoutness,  contumacy.  . 

STUBBY,  stnb'be,  a.  Short  and  thick,  short 
aud  strong. 

STUBNAIL,  stub'nale,*.  A  nail  broken  off. 

STUCCO,  atuklLo,  t.  A  kind  of  fine  plaster 

for  walls* 
STUCK,  stuk.  The  pret  and  part  pans,  of 

Stick. 

STUD,  stud,  s.  A  post,  a  stake ;  taail  wMh 

a  large  head  driven  for  ornament  a  coAeetioa 
of  breeding  horses  and  mares. 


h'sv  s  r  y 

ITIS*  <Fs*aTt^slm,4tUttr4k81«^ 

SttUMP,  <stfaf>, «.  The  part  of  any  ootid 
<MMly Ktrnnj ajtif  after  »the  mt istafcea away. 

6TOMPY^«ttiBjrc,a.  Fail  of  stompa,  hard, 

•  stiff. 

fo  8TUN,  at&n,  «• «.  $o  «*9fi»and<ar  dfaaty 
with  ne*se$  tosaahe  senseless  or  4insy  with  a 

STUNG,  stung.  The  e**t.  end  fut  mm.  of 

citing  '      ' 
STUNK,  stfingk.    Thepretpf Stink. 

tnedir  \  Ho  SfHH*,  asfa*  I?,  c    lb 

growth. 


*fc#fU*,  iti*,*.  •♦  To  •Jot*  w*h  studs 

orkuobs.  ' 

WTOBftH1,  etAfcSat,  4.   A  nan  gbwa  to 

.books, a  bookish  num., 

6wlffK0,  md'M, *.  M«  Letvejet,  vejfa* 

in  tpy  study,  qualified  by  stody* 

OTUDIfiR,  ■tua'l-ur, ».  One  wfcoatadfes. 

294,  576.  Given  lo  books  and  contemplation, 
mya  .to  Jkpfning  g  diligaat,  busy ;  attentive 
to,  careful ;  contemplative,  suitable  to 
tation, 


STUPY,  .t&d'e,  *. 

hooks  and  learning  j  perplexity,  6>ep  cqgfta* 


STUmbUSLY,  gtWle^-^ot  jrtjQe-M^  {  OHJPB,  stipe,  a   Ghrib  tflte  <"**•**■ 


sore. 


tig-n£s,t.  Addiction  to  study.  with  stupes. 

Nmv  -*^'A  -    Application  of  u4n4  if  i&TUiW4GW©N#*t*-fJ^  *  *v 


sensibility,  dttlaats,  stupidity. 


tton;  attention,  '-r '"  r1'  n  fn  mr'-irfr mitt  f  ffH TffTiYfTITr,  itn  pf  fiVtftsi  IfTniejmj, 
fcutar  kind  iif -learning ;  »paftnuBut  set  or  *' *"       *  "* 


iHtrtlcutar  km 

for  Rfetary  .employment. 

To  8TUPV,  $m%9  v.  a.  To  think  *rtth  for* 
close  application,  to  muse ;  to  endeavour  4ili* 

To^TWY,  stu,d*ef  ».  a.     To  apply  tb*\9t»p*uttou*** 


essence,  elemental  j>art;  any  miatuse^ 
dicrne ;  cloth  or  texture  orahy  kind j  texture 


jeeneibjiity ,  dallies,  obstructing  the  > 
STUPENDOUS,  stS^eo/dl^  «.  We*derful, 

amazing,  astoafching. 

&  By  an  InexeasaM*  negftjceac*,  this  word  aae 
tremendous  .arelTreguenUy  proaouuoed  as  if  wr4tt*a 

,<t«o  ay  4ao*e  •ptakm 


wanting  Mnoibi- 

_    „ .  Uw.  heavy,  sluiisiish 

of  understanding ;  performed  wtttaujtaktll  or 

iv  una ;  texture  r     fooio^,         '     -  , 

of  stool  .thinner  and  slighter  than  clotft ;  nnU   STUITOITY,.s<M«*4M'W»W«h  hsmvi- 

ter  or  thing,  in  contempt  or  dwftke.  L     "«*•  «f  "Mud,  sluggishness  of  undersUpHdiug. 

To  STUFF,  at&ff^  p.  ^/Tofifl  very  iWt  with  I  STUPIDLY,  otfrpJcH^,  <pi.   With  Mispta- 

etefi  or  in«c«Wiy  *t  endefahUKthtg ;  o*lty. 


«ny  thing  \  to  fitt  to  uneasiness ;  to  thrott  Into 
any  thing ;  to  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thiojr  i 
to  swell  out  hy  somtthirvg  thfuet  In;  to  III 
with  something  improper  %  saperduoua;  to 
ohttroct  the  organs  of  soejitl br  respisalion;  to 
fill  meat  with  soroethiuK  of  high  relish. 
To  fiTUFF,  ataff;  :n.  To  feed  gkttooonlly, 
STUFFING,  stuTf  fng,«4 10.  That  hy  which 
any  thing  is  dtied ;  rdsshing  ukgrediento  pnt 
into  meat. 

STULTIWXIUENCE,  ftoj^lo^lwvim^. 

518.  Foolish  talk. 
STULTIWQUY,  rtMM-fairi.  ThOJW» 

as  StuUibquencc. 
To  8TUUWY,  ntult4.£l»  «.  a,  »o  ]m 

void  of  undemanding. — Jiostsi. 

«TOM,  aim,  t.    Winn  yet  unOwwi*!*; 
.     new  wiita  used  to  feias  serssenintion  intend 

and  vapid  wines ;  wine  *evivf d  hy  **ew  fis}- 

menlatton. 
To  STUM,  etiW,  v.  ov   To  sendwwinoby 

mixing  fresh  wine  and  raising  *  new  xecmen* 

tetipn. 

To  STUMBLE,  Btim'bl,  €.  n.  id 5.  To  trip 
iu  wajking ;  to  stop,  to  esr,  to  sjidjs  Into 
crimes  or  blunders ;  to  strike  against  by 
chance,  to  Kdit  on  by  chance. 

tb  SWMBLE,  stftm'bi,  o.  n.  lb  ofrtrant  hi 
progress,  to  make  to  trip  or  stoft ,  to  0)ake  a 
1UriHe,tooffefKlv 

sWUMULE,  oisWbJ,  t.  A  ttitoisi  mOklttg  t* 
blunder,  a  railure. 

SIVMBtfift  t4brffa|-i*v  *  «fc  XJsae  that 
stumbles* 

0VUM ati^HOfiLO^K,  atamWfeg-bttr.,  ^ 

8TUMBUN0BMNB>  t«Uh*fefHitAne,5 
s,  Cause  of  stumbling,  cause  of  Qfiince. 

Mi 


without  apprehension 
•WKPIFIBst,  sfcuVpo-fUrv  s.  08.1tat  wWeh 

caeopestopidity. 
Te  STUPirY,  «afpi4lf  e.  a.  Itt.  To  itoko 

etwpid^  to  weprive  of  aensihllity. 

3TUPOR,  «tVotr}  9. 160.  $uspeMio» or  4s- 

minntion  of  sensibility.' 
To  SJUPttATE,  etA'prkte,  v.  *,  To  ravjpk 

to  violate. 
STUPJR AJION,  sti-pri^fln. «.  H*4>e,  vs> 

Ution. 

5TVKDILY,  stu/dM^  o*t  StouUy,  hntdL 
ly ;  obsUaateJy,  resolutely. 

fiTUttPIMBSS,  et&f<do,n«X  »   Stontmepj, 

hardineaa;  hru^l  Stiemjcta. 

STURDY,  •tfo'de,  ad.  HArdy^dtPirt.hi1rtn*, 
oVsiinate;  tt«W,  forcible,  stiff. 

STrJRGEON,  stirjuji,  t.  SS9.  A  Bem^)L 

STURK,  atftrk, «.  A  young  o*  or  heJJfejr.    , 

ToSTUrTER,  stufAr,  v.n.^8.  Tofifpoak 
with  hesitation^to  stammer. 

STUTTER,  smftnr,  p  Sp.  Asianune^. 

STUITERJE:R>stdt/t&r-ir,  s,  A  otonsnoeosj. 

STY,  sti,  s.  A  cabin  to  keep  ho|i  in;  any 
pJace  of  beiliel  de^aacl^ery. 

To  STY.  all,  *-  a.  To  *Wt  «»  in. ***y» 

tiTYOUN,stid'je4a,  a,  Uollieh,  ibaosssal, 
persaining«o  Bt/x,-o*m  r4  »he  poehesi  stvota. 

STYLE,  allle.  a.  Me*n«-o^wi*t4wf  ^rtfhr*. 
gerd  to  language ;  nvnu>»-r  of  speakaig  ap^ro- 
priate  to  ^arttoular  diameters ;  title,  ampetta- 
tion ;  a  pointed  iron  osrdr  anaieutry  hfw|Mssg 
on  tables  of  wa* ;  any  4Wwg  with  a  sharp  noWl, 
as  a  graver^  the  pin  of  a^Ral :  .Use  ttasf  waldk 
rises  from  amid  tba-leaves  ot  a  flower.— Style 


SUB  SUB 

afc  1OT,  1*4  IW—tabe  171,  tib  172,  bill  178— Hi  2W-pJund  S15-*Mn  4fl6,  this 400 


of  Court  ie  properly  the  practice  observed  by 
"any  court  in  its  way  of  proceedihg. 

To  STYLE*  atlle,  «.  a.  To  call,  to  term,  to 

.  name. 

STYPTIC&,  stlp'uk, a.  Tbe  same  aaaatnn- 
gent,  bat  generally  expresses  the  nost  effica- 
cious sort  of  astringents,  or  those  which  are 
applied  to  stop  hmmorrhafma. 

SIWTICITY,  etip-tfe'e-te,  a.  The  power 
of  stanching  blood. 

SUASIVE,  ewa'alv,  «,  426.  Having  power 
to  persuade.    Little  used.  m     , 

8UASORY,  aw*'sur4,  a.  430,  512.  Haying 
tendency  to  persuader-See  Domestic*.  557. 

SUAVITY,  swaVlke,  a.  all.  iwt»Uwa8*» 
the  teases ;  sweetness  to  the  amid. 

8UB,  sib.  In  composition,  aignifiee  a  nnb- 
erdinate  degree. 

SUBACID*  aflkOraW,  «.  Sour  to  a  .mall 

degree. 
SUBACRID,  e&b-ak'krld,  a.    Sharp  and 
pone***  in  a  swmll  degree. 


To  SUBDUEL  sub-do.',  v.  a.  To  crash,  to  op: 
pose,  to  sink  ;  16  conquer,  to  reduce  under  a 
new  dominion ;  to  tame,  to  subset. 

SUBDtJER,  BTjb-dWr,  a.  §8.    Conqueror, 

*0bSuMEOT,  gnb-da/ment,  a.  Conquest.  * 

N«t  used.   . 

8UBDUPLE,  *nb'd«:pl,  405.  )     ■ 

8UBDUPUCATE,  sub-du'ple-kate,  J  * 
Containing  one  part  of  two. 

SUBJACENT,  sub-ja'sent,  a.  Lying  under. 

To  SUBJECT.  eur>jekt',  e.  a.  492.  To  put 
under;  to  red  ace  tosohmission,  to  make  sub- 
ordinate, to  make  submissive  ;  to  enslave*  to 
snake  obnoxious ;  to  expose,  to  make  liable; 
to  submit,  to  make  accountable ;  to  make  sub* 
servient 

SUBJECTED,  sub-jeVtld,  par*.  *$.    Put 
under, .reduced  to  submission,  exposed,  made 
liable  to. 
&  A  very  l»proper,thoufh  a  very  prevailing •  ml*. 

aeeeMmnfton  of  the  passive  participle  of  Che  word  To 

stiMferTlias  obtalaea.  whlcb  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Atltae  aa*h<*ruiea  in  Johhsoa  place  Ike  accent  of  sue* 


To  SUBACT,  t*b-AkV;  *  ax.   To  dftdate,  to  ^^ . r 

subdue.  ,  I  ieefed  on  Ike  same  syllable  as  the  r«rb,  except  one 

SUBACTION*  a£b4k'efcusft,  a.  Use  act  of  (  from  atuto*—  .  t    . 

mdno^a is naT^ta**  ^^                                   *  »«  su^eeM  to  matf.  service  angel  wings/' 
iwaaoinswawy  etanv.  .         -v mi.*.  „m.h  ihiiwinl  n  it 


ivdsMSinft  ta>  any  state. 
tWBALTERN^a£tA*%a.  Inforiour,  sub 

ordinate. 
sWBALTEBlffyji^aH-tiisva.  Aftirferioirr, 

one  acting  under  another  4  it  is  used  in  ibe 

army  to  all  officers  below  a  captain. 
aUBASTBnJOENT,  a&ls^ltrk'jeiet,    a\ 

Astringent  in  a  small  degrre.  ■ 

0UBBEADLE,  aftft-bc'dl,  a.    An  under 

SUBCELfi3TIAU8ib^4ea,tflhal,a.PUtoc4 

beneath  the  heavens. 
SUBCHAPTER,  aub-tshan'tur,  a.  The  de- 

SMitff  af  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral.       .   , 
SUBCLAVIAN,  eub-kla'veHan,  «.   Under 

tbe  armpit  or  shoulder.  .l4. 

8UBCONSTELLATION,  aub-kdn-stiMa'- 
.    ahun,*.   A  subordinate  or  aecondary  ooav 

stellation.  .     . 

&UBCONTRARY,  e&b-k6tf  trft-re,  a.  Con- 
trary in  an  inferior  degree.  A     . 
0 UBCONTR  ACTED,       anb-k&i-trik  ted, 

part.  a.  Contracted  after  a  former  contract. 
SUBCUTANEOUS,  aub-ku-ta'ne-ue,  «.Ly-. 

ioa  under  tbe  skin.  _      . 

SUBDEACON,  afib-deVn,  a.  170.    In  the 

Roman  church,  is  the  deacon's  servant. 
BUBDEAN,  a&b-dene',  a.  The  vicegerent  of 

a  dean.  ,       _,       _  .  ^       _     .  . 

SUBDECWPLE,  aftb-dik'ka-pTjtt.  Contam- 

iiJSJin^rous"  0ub^c-d»ii^»,  «.  pot 

secretly  in  tbe  place  of  something  else. 

To  8UBDIVERSIFY,  sub-de-ver'ae-fl,  r.  a. 
To  diversify  a^ain  what  Is  already  diversified. 

To  SUBDIVIDE,  BOb-de-vlde/,  ».  o.  To  di- 
vide a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 

SUBDIVISION,  sub-de-vkhun, «.  the  act 
of  subdividing ;  the  parts  distinguished  by  a 
second  division. 

4KJBDOLOOS,sub/do-lua,4t.a03.  Cunning, 

WsC B©UC%  a&b-duse',  , v.  4.   To  with- 
To  SUBDUCT,  80bJd6kt',  *    draw*  to  take 


peered - 

But  in  another  passage  Milton  accents  tali  word  as  it 
QiftbJ  to  ba,  even  when  an  adjective-  ^^ 

"  Led  taeai  dUect  and  davm  tba  dut  at  I att 
« to  me  aaa/edsd  plala." 
But  as  the  word  subject  is  an  adjective  as  well  ••  a 
t«A,  ami  whan  an  afcctWe  It  h«»^w»y»  »«  *cc*g 
on  the  first  syllable,  so  tbe  participle  has  not  only 
caagbt  the  accent  of  the  adjective,  bm,  as  one  erronr 
conimonly  generstes  another,  seems  to  have  comma, 
•leased  the  Impropriety  to  the  verb,  which  we  some- 
times hear,  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  anthorlty,  ae- 
MMled  on  th«  Arst  ay  liable  lUewtSe.  Them  imprn- 
prietles  are  eaally  .corrected  at  ftrst,  and  they  are  not 
yet  so  rooted  as  4»  make  carrectaem  look  Uh«  pe- 
dantry. 

SUBJECT,  subSikt,  a.  Pkeed  or  aHuated 
under ;  livine  under  the  dominion  of  another; 
exposed,  liable,  obnoxious;  being  that  on 
which  any  action  operates. 
SUBJECT,  sob^ekt,  a.  4«.  One  who  lira* 
under  the  dominion  of  another ;  that  on  which 
any  o|»eratlon,esvher  mental  or  taatetial,  is  per- 
formed;  that  in  which  any  Onn|  Hihews  or 
exlsU ;  in  gnnnsr.  the  nominauye  caac 1  to.a 
verb  is  called,  by  grammartans,  the  Subject 

8a5BJEmON,aub  jek^hun,  a.  The  act  of 
subduing ;  the  stole  of  being  under  govern- 

SUBJECTIVE,  aub-jak'tlv,  a.  RelaUng  not 

to  tlm  object,  but  to  the  subject. 
SUBfN*3R£S8IGN,     aub-hvgrtahto,     a. 

Secret  entrance. 
To  SUBJOIN,  eub.join',  o.  a.  To  add  at  tbe 

end,  to  add  afterwards. 
SUBITANEOUS,  •ub4-la/n^-ua,   a.   314. 

Sudden,  hasty. 
To  SUBJUGATE,    sub'jo-gate,  e.  o.    To 

conouer,  to  subdue  j  to  bring  under  dominion 

SU^JtJOATtON,  sib-ju-ga'shun,   a.  The 

act  of  subduing. 

SUBJtJNCTION,  aftb-jona/shun,   a.  The 

sute  of  being  subjoined;  tbe  act  of  sub- 


swrav;  to  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation.         joining.     _  _ _     -     ^^^       -  x.,^.^ 
SOTDUCndN,  s4b-dik'.hin, ..  tbe  «ct  of]  RUBJUrCTI^  rib.***,  ••  »«««««* 


taking  awcy  ;  arithmetical  subtractioiu 
^  Ww 


I     to  something  else. 


SUB  SUB 

tT  559.  Flu  73,  At  77,  till  8S,  fit  81— ml  9S,  tall  9ft— pint  104,  pin  107— no  H»,  more  164, 


SUBLATION,  aab-la'shun,  «.  Tiie  act  of 

biking  awav. 

SUBLEVATION,  sub-le-va'shln,  $.    The 
act  of  raising  on  high. 
'  SUBLIMABLE,  a&Ml'jnt-M,  a.  Possible  to 
be  sublimed. 

SUBLIMABLENESS,  ifctimtMrtk,  $. 

■   Quality  of  admitting  sublimation. 

SUBLIMATE, sublimit,  s.  91.  Any  thing 
raised  by  fire  iu  the  retort  i  quicksilver  raised 
in  the  retort. 

To  SUBLIMATE,  sabli-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
raise  by  the  force  of  chemical  fire  ;  to  exalt, 
to  heighten,  to  elevate.  . 

SUBLIMATION,  8Qb-le-ma'sh}n,  t.  A  cby- 
micaloperai ion, which  raises  bodies  in  the  Ves- 
sel by  the  force  of  fire ;  exaltation,  elevation, 
act  of  heightening- or  improving. 

SUBLIME;  sub-bllme',  a.  High  in  place, 
exalted  aloft;  high  in  excellence,  exalted  by 
nature;  high  in  style  or  sentiment,  lofty  ,grana, 
elevated  by  joy  j  haughty,  proud. . 

SUBLIME,  rib-Mime',  t.  The  grand  or 
lofty  style. 

To  SUBLIME,  aub-bllm*',  t.  n.  To  raise  by 
a  chymical  fire ;  to  raise  on  high ;  to  exalt,  to 
heighten,  to  improve. 

To  SUBLIME,  sub-bllme',  v.n.  To  rifle  in 
the  chymical  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire* 

SUBLIMELY,  eub-bllme'le,  ad.  x  Loftily, 
grandly. 

SUBLIMITY.  eub-btim'e-te,  1.   Height  of 

Clace,  local  elevation  ;  height  of  nature,  excel- 
(iice  •,  loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment 
SUBLINGUAL,  rtb-llng'gwal,  a.  Placed 

under  the  tongue. 
SUBLUNAR,  sub-lu'nir,        \  a.  Situated 
SUBLUNARY,  s&b4o-ntr4,  {beneath  the 
moon,  earthly,  terrestrial. 

£3*  Accenting  the  word  sublunar?  00  the  tnt  syl- 
lable can  only  be  accounted  for  00  the  principles  }aJd 
down,  Mo.  403,  and  ander  the  words  Academy,  In- 
comparable, Ac.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan  Mr. 
Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Ken* 
rick,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  and  Entlck,  accent  the  first, 
.  and  Bailey  and  Fanning  only  the  second  syllable. 

SUBMARINE,  aab-mi-reen',  a.  Lying  or 
acting  under  the  sea. 

To  SUBMERGE,  stib-ineVje>.  a*  To  drown, 
to  put  under  water. 

SUBMERSION,  gub-meVshttn,  $ .  The  act 
of  drowning,  state  of  being  drowned,  the  act 
of  putting  under  water. 

To  SUBMINISTER,  gto-muVm-tir,  1 

To  SUBMINlSTRATE,  sub-muVk-trlte,  J 
v.  c  To  supply,  to  afford. 

To  SUBMINISTER,  a&svmfels-tur, «.  a.  To 
subserve* 

SUBMISS,  0&b-mlr>.  Humble,  submissive, 
obsequious. 

SUBMISSION  *ub-m1sh'an,  t.  Delivery  of 
himself  to  the  power  of  another ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  inferiority  or  dependence ;  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fault,  confession  of  errour,  obse- 
quiousness, resignation,  obedience. 

SUBMISSIY^lb-iiristfv.e.428.  Humble, 
testifying  submission  or  inferiority. 

SUBMISSIVELY,  «8b-mVsiv-le,  ad.  Hum- 
M*»  with  confession  of  inferiority. 

8UBMISSIVENESS,  flub-mttVfllv-ne*,  «. 
3-56.  Humility,  confession  of  fault  or  infe- 
riority. 
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SUBMISSLY,s&b-intoe,ad.  Humbly,wtth 

.submission. 

To  SUBMIT,  sib-mh',  r. «.  Tb  let  down,  to 
sink ;  to  resign  to  authority ;  to  leave  to  dis- 
cretion, to  refer  to  judgment. 

To  SUBMIT,  flftb-mlf,  v.  it.  To  be  subject, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  another,  to 
yield.    . 

SUBMULTIPLE,  flftb-mufteVpl,  *.  A  sub- 
multiple  number  or  quantity  is  that  which  is 
contained  fn  another  ri timber  a  certain  number 
of  times  exactly  :— ■ thus  three  is  Subrautttple 
of  twenty-one,  as  being  contained  in  it  exact- 
ly seven  times. 


SUBOCTAVE,  rflMlfc'tftve,     >a.< 

SJJBOCTUPLE,  sub-oVti-pl,  J     ing 
part  of  eight. 

SUBORDINACY,  snb-orWe-oi-ae,        I 

SUBORDINANCY,  a^V4e-iiin-«e,    $ 
The  state  of  being  subject ;  series  of  subordi- 
nation.   •      * 

SUBORDINATE,  sub-cVde-nlt,  a.  91.  In- 
feriour  In  ordes;  descending  hi  a  regular  series. 

SUBORDINATELY,  sub-or'de-nat-le,  ad. 
In  a  series  regularly  descending. 

SUBORDINATION,  ffOb^r-de-rmshon,  a. 
The  state  of  being  inferiour  te  another;  a  series 
regularly  descending. 

To  SUBORN,  sub-W,  tvo.  To  procure  pri- 
vately, to  procure  by  secret  collusion;  to 
procure  by  indirect  means. 

SUBORNATION,  sab-^r-na'shon,  *.  The 
crime  of  procuring  any  to  do  a  bad  ecUue. . 

SUBORNER,  8ub-oVnor»  #.  98.  One  that 

procures  a  bad  action  to  be  done. 

SUBPOENA,  sub-pe'nA, «.  92.   A  writ  com- 
manding attendance  in  a  court,  wider  a  pe- 
nalty. 
YJ  This,  like  most  other  technical  words,  is  often 

corrupted- into  Su-pen+.—&ce  Clef. 


SUBQUADRUPLE,  fiib-kwod'drtt^l,    c 

Containing  one  part  of  four. 
SUBQUTNTUPLE,  sul^kwfcrtu-pl,  a.  Con- 
tabling  one  part  of  five. 

SUBRECTOR,  sub-rik'tur,  s.  166.  The  retv     j 

•  tor's  vicegerent.' 

SUBREPTION,  aob-r^p'shun,  t.  The  act  of 

obtaining  a  favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  re-    i 

presentation. 

SUBREPTmOUS,s6b-re>tW&M.  Frau- 
dulently obtained.  . 

To  SUBSCRIBE,  *ub-8krlbe',  v.  a.   To  ghr* 
couseut  to,  by  underwriting  the  name ;  to 
test  by  writing  the  name ;  to  contract, 
limit,  not  used. 

SUBSCRIBER,  aub-skri'bur,  *.  96. 

who  subscribes ;  one  who  contributes  to  any 
undertaking. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  BQb-akrlp'ahun,  t.  Amy 
tiling  underwritten  j  consent  or  attestatiosi 
given  by  underwriting  the  name ;  the  act  ojc 
state  of  contributing  to  any  undertakiuc;  sob  - 
mission,  obedience.    Not  used  ia  this  leaf 

SUBSECTION,  sub-seVshun,  a.  A  1 

vision  of  a  larger  section  into  a  lesser*    i 

tion  of  a  section. 
SUBSEQUENCE,  soMse-kwenee,  a. 

state  of  following,  not  precedence.    . 
SUB8ECUTIVE.  sob~aek'kMlv,e.  Fuisouf     f 

ing  in  train. 


SUB  SUB 

nor  167,  trft  lO-ttbe  ItI,  ttb  IT*,'bto  178— Ml  *»-*Mri  818— tain  40*,  nit  44* 


8UBSEPTUPLE,  sab-slr/to-pl,  a.  Contain- 

ing  one  of  the  seven  parts.   ^ 
SUBSEQUENT,  B&t/sl-kW&rt,  a.   Folkrw- 

iffi^E  in  train,  not  preceding* 
SUBSEQUENTLY,  sub^kwent-Veyrf-Not 

so  as  to  go  before*  so  at  to  follow  in  train. 
To  SUBSERVE,  s&b-fllrv',  ©.  a.  To  serve in 

subordination,  to  serve  instraraentaHy. 
SUBSERVIENCE,    sub-sir\e-Inse,    ). 
SUBSERVIENCY,   sib-seVve^n-se,    j 

Instrumental  fitness  or  use. 
SUBSERVIENT,  Sttb-sir've-ent, a.  Subor- 
dinate, instrumentally  useful. 
SUBSEXTUPLE,  sui>-s&utn-pl,  a.    Con- 

taiuing  one  part  of  six. 
To  SUBSIDE,  sub-side,  v.  n.   To  sink,  to 
.  tend  downwards. „  _ 

SUBSIDENCE,  s&b-si'dinse,     U.  The  act 
SUBSIDENCY,  suo-sl'deW,  )tf  stoking, 

tendency  downward. 
SUBSIDIARY,  sQ^sU'e4-re,  or  sti»sid'- 

ic-a-re,«.  298,  894, 876.  A*ai»Uuit,brougbt 

v     •  •      • 

in  aid.  •» 

To  SUBSIDIZE,  s&b'se-dlae,  v. a.  To  give 

money  to  receive  aid  or  assistance. 

&  Tab  word  seems  to  have  frown  ool  of  the  la* 
war ;  if  so,  it  U  a  little  enrol  ising  thai  aa  acUoo  ao 
common  before  should  not  have  generated  a  word  to 
express  it. 
SUBSIDY,  sftbse-de,   «.   Aid,  commonly 

sue*  as  is  given  in  money. 
To  SUBSION,  sub-aine',e.a.  To  sign  nuder. 
To  SUBSIST,  aub-sist',  e.  n.'To  continue,  to 

retain  the  present  state  or  condition ;  to  have 

means  of  living;  to  be  maintained ;  to  adhere, 

to  have  existence. 
SUBSISTENCE,   aab-slrtense,    ».    Reel 

being ;  comjwtence,  means  of  support. 
SUBSISTENT,  sfib-sktiirtja.  Having  real 

being.  _        . 

SUBSTANCE,  sfiVsfanse,  $.  Being-,  some- 
thing  existing,  something  of  which  we  can  say 
that  it  is ;  that  which  supports  accidents  ;  the 
essential  part ;  something  real,  not  imaginary] 
something  solid,  not  empty  ;  body,  corporeal 
nature :  wealth. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  sab*ttn%hal.  a.  Real, 
actually  existing ;  true,  solid,  real,  not  merely 
seeming;  corporeal,  material:  strong,  stout; 
bulky ;  responsible,  moderate! v  wealthy. 

SUBSTANTIALS,  sub-stin'sbilx,  r.  (with- 
out  singular.)    Essential  parts. 

SUBSTANTIALITY,  sflb^tln-she-ai'e-te, 
j.  Real  existence;  corporiety. 

SUBSTANTIALLY,  anb-atan'shil-e,  ad.  I» 
manner  of  a  substance,  with  reality  of  exist- 
euce;  strongly,  solidly;  truly,  really,  with 
fixed  purpose ;  with  competent  wealth. 

SFBSTANTIALNESS,  s&b-statf shil-Bev. 
The  state  of   being    substantial;   firmness, 
strength,  power  of  lasting. 
,  To  SUBSTANTIATE,  sllVstU'skMrtejive. 
To  make  to  exist. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  s&b'sttn-ttv,  #.  all.    A 
noun  betokening  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

To  SUBSTITUTE,  sub'ste-toto,  a.  a.  To  put 

SUMTft^J^"SSS-tote,  #,  468.  One  pnt 

to  act  in  the  place  of  another. 
SUBSTITUTION,  sub-ste-toWAi,  t.  The 

net  of  placing  any  person  or  thhig  in  the  room 

ofanotber. 

*tl 


To  SUBSTRACT*  a&b-ctiiktf,  a.  a.  To  toko 
away  part  from,  the  whole  ;  to  take  one  num- 
ber from  another.— See  To  Subtract. 

SUBSTRAdlON,  aib-Btrak'shftn, «.  Tho 
act  of  taking  part  from  the  whole ;  the  taking 
of  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  greater  of  like  kind, 
'  whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number. 

SUBSTRyCTION,  sib-Btruk'eh&n,  «.  Un- 
derbuilding. 

gfUBSTYLAR,  sab-stMar,  a.  Snbstylar  line 
is,  in  dialling,  a  right  line,  whereon  the  gno- 
mon or  style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane. 

SUBSULTIVE,  atlb-anl'dr,       >a.  Bonne*- 

SUBSULTORY,  aah'sol-tur-e,  5  ing,moV- 

"  ing  by  starts. 

YJ  Mr.  Sheridan  fat  the  only  ertaoepist  who  has 
accented  this  word  on  the  first  sylraMe,  as  I  have 
done;  for  Or.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrtek,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  Bailey,  and  Eatfck,  aeeeat  the  second. 
Its  companion,  Desultory,  Is  accented  on  the  ftrst 
syllable  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Wares, 
Mr.  Smith. and' Pennine;  bat  on  the  second  by  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrtek,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.Perrv, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Eattck.  As  these  two  words 
most  necessarily,  be  accented  alike,,  we  see  Dr.  John- 
son and  Penning  are  inconsistent.  Bat  tboagh  the 
majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in '  both  these 
words,  I  greatly  intstnkeif  attalugy  is  riot  clearly  oa 
my  side.— See  Principles,  Mo.  618. 

SUBSUUFORILY,  soVs&l-tir-e-le,  ea\  In 
a  boonding  manner. 

SUBTANGENT,  etVb-tsm'jent,  *♦  In  any 
curve,  u  the  line  which  determines  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 

To  SUBTEND,  stb-tend',  t>.  a.  To  he  ex- 
tended under. 

SUBTENSE,  sab-tem»e',  a.  The  chord  of  an 
arch,  tliat  which  is  extended  under  any  thing* 

SUBTERFLUENT,  sib-4r/fi&-&tt,{  a.  618. 

SUBTERFLUOUS,  sab-teVflMm,  (  Run- 
ning under. 

SUBTERFUGE,  sub^r-Adje,  s.  A  shifty 
an  evasion,  a  trick.      ,      •     .     ■  * 

SUBTERRANEAL,  s«b43r-ra'ne-aj,  ) 

SUBTERRANEAN,  rfb-tt^BMn,  V  a 

SUBTERRANEOUS,  sob-ter-ra'nMs,) 
Lying  under  the  earth,  placed  below  the  sur- 
face.   Tlie  two  last  words  only  are  in  use. 

gUBTERRANITY,  sub-tetaan'e-te,  t.  A 
place  under  ground.    Not  in  use. 

SUBTILE,  afiVdl,  a.  Thin,  not  dense ;  nice, 
fine,  delicate ;  piercing,  acute  ;  cunning,  art- 
ful, sly,  subdolous,  deceitful ;  refined,  acute 
beyond  exactness. 

SUBTJLELY,  aub'tuMe,  ad.  Finely,  not 
grossly ;  artfully,  cunningly. 

SUBTILENESS,  sub'tft-nes,  a,  Fineness, 
rareness ;  cunning,  artfulness. 

To  SUBTILIATE,  a&b-til'yiUe,  *•  a*  118.  To 

make  thin.  ,     *.,,,«  _. 

SUBTTLIATION,  aftb-tfl.yk'BhttJi,  a.   The 

act  of  making  thuV. 

SUBTILTY,  suVtft-tt,* .  Thinnest,  fineness, 
exility  of  parts ;  nicety ;  refinement,  too  much 

•  acuteness ;  cunning,  artifice,  slyness. 

SUBTIUZATION:  snb-rjl4-sm%h0Ji,  a. 
Subtilixatlon  is  making  any  tiling  so  volatile 
as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour ;  refine- 
ment, superfluous  acuteness. 

To  SUBTILIZE,  snbt&-.ee,  e.  a.  To  maite 
thin,  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse;  to  isjfiue, 
to  spin  into  useless  nkedes 


sue  sun 

8aBflM£,«irtl»  *.  Mf*  4ifrV  fft/,  Mrtfoly 
SttOTLY,  liHi,  «L    8fily9  aitftdfr,  cmv 

.iiiiwly ;  nicely,  delicately.  ,    t 

to  SUBTRACT,  afc-trlkt',  ti.*.— See  She- 
.  jtntirt. 

tT  This  orthography  seems  to  prevail  over  £*&• 
atatrf.  The  vanity  of  deriving  words  from  the  La- 
tin 


rather  than  *  riving  lanftaste  it  very  prevalent : 
fttt  Ike  #  la  tab  word  luterveatng  *******  the  two 
atatas  eaHaiult  asanas  the  word  doWasavesusmJft  and 
the  alteration  is  therefore  to  be  regsetted. 


SUBTRACTION, 

SUBtftAHENB,  sfib- tr4-hSndT,  *.The  num- 
ber  to  bo  taken  from  a  larger  number. 

tiUBVEJt&IOK,  0&T7i«iKi.O^rtturew9 

ruin,  tatrateW 
SUBVERSIVE,  flriMrfreiv>e\  158.  Hating 

tendency  u^verturn. 
f *  SUBTEST,  sab-tart*,*. «.  To  overthrow, 

to  overturn*  to  destroy,  to  tern  upside  (Jownj 


veeorrapt,  to  coiifoond- 

fftsVi 
thrower,  destroyer. 


Orer- 


a. 


SUBVElfcTER,  iftb-TeWif,  e.  W. 

thrower,  destroyer. 
SUBURB,  e&b'firb, «.  Building  without  &* 

wails  of  a  city ;  ehecOnnssee,  tbt  out-part. 
ftUHURBANt  ifofctrtn,  a.  fit*  fafcabsthig 

the  suburb.  . 

SUBwTJRKBR,   a*^r*<4r,  «•    fceai 
worker,  subordinate  helper.  . 

8UCCEDANEOUS*    a&^-dn'ni-us, 
supplying  she  place  ef  something  else. 

8UCCEDANEUM,  ste-se-da'n&Om, #.  «». 
That  whioh  is  put  id  serve  lor  sqnetMiH  esse. 

Te  SUCCEED,  Mk-eeewV,  e.  ft.  24fi,  To  fol- 
low 4n  order;  to  eosne  rate  the  place  wf  one 
who  has  qtsitard ;  to  obtain  e»Vs  wish*  *£**• 
minate  an  undertaking  in  the  desired  effect ; 
to  terminate  swote  ding  to  wish. 

To  SUCCEED,  suk-seed',  t>.  a.  To  follow, 
to  be  tubseqvent  or  consequent  to  j  to  poo* 
sper,  to  ntsJuaucnessful.  . 

8UCCEEDER,  «6k-*eed'0r,  *.  98.  One  who 
follows,  one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  an- 
other. »       *  k 

SUCCESS,  ribteV,  «.  Tfee  tonniwrtie*  of 
any  affair  happy  »r  unhappy.  , 

SUCCESSFUL,  suk-aeVfni,  *  Proeperotia, 
happy,  fortunate.       ^      ^ '   •     . 

SUCCESSFULLY,  iSk-eeVtBl-e,  *&  Pro- 
sperously, luckily,  fortunately,       * 

SUCCESSFULNESS.  sSk.sli'f&l-n&t  * 
Happv  conclusion,  aeslred  events,  serieret 
good  fortune. 

ACCESSION,  ifJk-s&h'ftnyv.  CcattedYtiea, 
series  of  one  thing  or  persou  following  an- 
other j  a  series  of  things  or  perstms  following 
one  another ;  a  lineage,  an  order  of  descend- 
ants; the  power  or  saght.ef  soaring  to  the  in- 
heritance  of  ancestors. 

sWCGIflfllVE,  suk^eVeH, a.  *66.  follow-' 
sag  in  order,  oowttnoing  a  course  or  consecu- 
tion umttterrupted  j  Jotaited  by  succession. 

SUCXiESaHVELY^ak^ssK-tt,  ad.  In  un- 
sntii  repaid  order,  one  afiet  jpother, 

#UCCESSIVEHESS,  a6k-se«  aiv-nJfl^The 
state  of  being  successive, 

4saVCGESSLE&8,  sAWirtea,  «.  Unlucky, 
tosrfeatunsres,  sailing  of  the  fluent  desired. 

T^s** 


Ms 

SUCCESSOR,  sfe%it*&r,  or  •&**»'&,  sv 

S».  One  that  follows  in  Ihe  J>latis  of  CharaC- 
ter-efsmothes,  eorrelatWe  to  PradeObssoi 
YJ  Hiis  word  ts  not  anfrequently  pronaQbeeH  wsth 
the  accent  ttn  the  aeeosRl  iytlsJila,  as  If  It  were  for**-, 
eflfrum  Suec&s;  bet«ib  aeeeataatioa^t>fe«i0ap«av 
able  to  its  Lssta  original,  has,as  sa  Oon,essor%  ysvlsWd 
to  the  pr*vaJ11ft«  power  of  ste  tsgU-ti  isamU. 
mate  accent.    Dr.  Johuaon,  Mr.  Slieiiuan,  Mr.  fil- 
phlnstoo,  and  Sntlek,  accent  tbU  word  on  tbe  nut. 
syiMble?  and   Dr.  A»h,  Dr.  Kearlcfc,  W.  lohoatewk 
Mr.  Terfy,  BaekanasH  ana  halley,  ou  fha  Seeawdf. 
Barclay  and  Fenntug  give  both,  bal  prefer  the  s^rSl : 
Mr.  Saott  give»  bolb,  and  prefers  the  %eeond  ; JsisU 
front  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  gon*  Tortb,  tbal  wf* 
ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  begtnnitig  as  posjat. 
ble,  there  b  Hltle  doaht  that  She  s^epeisammaes  east 
cent  will  prevail. 

atJCCINCT,  tt&k^lbsjkf ,  ex  4(0.  lYKfce*  sir 
girded  up,  having  the  clothes  drawn  up; 
eohotse.  hrief.  ' 

gUOClliGTLY,s4kH»kgkt3),  si 
concisely.      ..... 

SUCCORY,  itkltfofe,  ».  667.  A»knl^K 

Bee?  frVwrsfiffrV. 
To  SUCCOUR,  sfik'kir,  v.  a.  314.  T»)  hesV, 

to  assist  in  dirnrdty  or  dtsutet,  W  teHetav    ; 
SUCCOUR,  siklcfir,  e.  Aid,  aatistaaoe,  ssv 

Hef  of  any  kind,  help  in  distress  j  the  perouus 

or  Ihinga  that  bring  netp. 
SUCCOURER,  8&lcnT.oT,  s\  98.  Helper,; 

assistant,  reliever.        ■      ■  . 

9UCCOURLESS,  gukTkur-lla,  a.  Wtotiig 

relief,  void  of  friends  or  help. 
SU^CULENCY,  sok'ku-len-rf^. 
SUCCULENT,  tfoknta-llirt,  a.  inky, 
To  SUCCUMB,  ftak-k&mb',  v.  e.  To  yield, 
'  to  sink  under  any  difficulty. 
eVBOCUSSJON,  atVk-kifteh'u*,  ax  The  act  of 

shaking  $  in  .physick,  such  a  slinking  of  the 

nerves*   parts  «s   is    procused    by    steoas} 

stimuli. 
SUCH,  e&tsk,  pron.  Of  that  kind,  of  the 

like  kind ;   the  same  that ;   aimpreliendell 

mndar  the  term  premised  j  a  manner,  of  espreaa* 

inga  particular  person  or  thing. 
foSU(!^rik,  v.  a.  To  draw  fn  with  the 

mouth  ;  to  draw  the  teat  of  a  female*  to  draw 

wish  tho  nalk  j  to  empty  by  sucking  ;  to  d*swr 

te  SSJSiv;  sSk,  r.  n.   To  draw  the  btt**t ; 

SOGK,  suk,  4.  The  act  of  aackiirg;  anlk 
siren  by  females. 

SUCKER,  rikltto,  s.  &  Any  thing  !ka* 
draws  by  suction  ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump  ;  *> 
pipe  through  which  any  tiring  is  sucked';  a 
Yoqnfctwrg  Shooting  from  the  stock. 

BUCKET,  BnVfck,  9.99.  A  fiw©et-ine«t. 

SUCKINGBOTTLE,  sukTLlnr.bot-tl, «.  A 
hott|e  which  to  children  supplies  the  Waist  of 

To  §llcKIiE, fl^kltl,  •.«.  4M.  Tom 

WCk2Sv&<  «ek^W,  «.  41#.    A 
,   creature  yet  fed  by  the  |>«p» 
AUCTION,  •nVeWn,  #.   The  «ot  ef 

SU0ATION,  it^hVehuii,  t.SeveadL 
SUDATORY,  8u/di-tftr4,  *.  5«,  &S7. 

house,  sweathig  bath. 
SUDPEN,  aud'dSt,  a.  103.  HawaUsw  i 

out pfttioqs notice;  coming wrtti64t mt 


•axoibrte,  precipitate. 


rthr  W»  netd03~ J*Ybe  BI ,-  4b  J**,  *4U  WV^4U,2W-#iW  *»^aja  4*6,  atju  4*9* 

To  «pute  wish,  to  agree  tn  voiot  nvmi. 
SUFFRAGE,  s&fflrftifc,  #.  $8.  Tote,  ?t*V0 

gi  Ten  in  a  con  tf over  led  poi  at 
SUFFRAGINOU8,  sfefratf jfc4e,  ft.   Bo* 

lontfng  to the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 
SUFFtrmOATION,  suf-ft-ttt-*£tota>.ft. 

Operation  of  fumes  raited  bjr  fire. 

To  SUFFUSE,  s&frfW,  «.  «.   To  ipnal 

*  <ew  with  something  **  panel  bte,  ee  w4hn  « 
vapour  or  a  tincture.  - 

SUFFUSION,  *fr-f«'j&i*n,  4.  The  act  ol 
overspreading  with  a*/  thing ;  that  which  if 
•uffuawd  et  spread* 

SUGAR,  ahlglir,  «.  175,  454.  The  nathe 
•alt  of  the  ««gar-oane,  obtained  try  the  esw 
■pretsfon  and  evaporation  of  ita  juice;  any 
thing?  provtrbialry  sweet ;  a  chymtefti  dry 
erystaffitation. 

To  SUGAR, ,0aJW&r,  v.  ft.  To  impregnate) 
-or  season  with  sugar ;  to  swerten, 

SUGARY,  shitg*r4,  *.  0weet,  tarttofc  *f 

W^OOCPEST,  aug-jfot',  t>.  a.  *d  Matt,  to 
intimate,  to  insinuate  good  of  3H ;  U>  «edtrcc, 
to  draw  to  iJJ  by  inaimrtdoO ;  to  inform  se- 
cretly. 

&  Xbongh  the  frtt  4  in  Jfrsngereej  bl  1y  a  tire* 
lessness  of  pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the  lest,  this 
is  not  always  the  case  tn  th«  present  word.  For 
though  we  somefhats  itear  it  sotmded  at  tf  oitlWtH 
janf-pasf,  ike  most  correct  speakers  centrally  preserve 
the  first  and  last  g  in  their  ttfansaet  ami  separate 
sounds.  Mr.  Sbertaan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  flirt*) 
pronounce  the  g  In  both  syllable*  soft,  as  If  written 
ntdjvt.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay, 
OMlre  the  ftrtt  g  hard,  and  the  second  soft,  as  If  writ* 
ten  *ugjc9t,  as  I  have  done ;  format  the  aceesrtts  wot 
un  these  consonants,  there  Is  net  the  same  apology) 
for  pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  fs  la  J&agg* 
rite;  which  see. 

SUGGESTION,  sfy-jeVtshftn,  $.  private 
hint,  intimation,  insinuation,  secret  notifica- 
tion. 

8UICIDB,  «n'e-elde,  t .  149.  Setemiirder, 
ttie  horrid  crime  of  destroying  one's  serf. 

SVIT,  site,  c  MB.  A  tot,  a  nvmUrof  thing* 
cwitepondcBt  erne  a?  the  other  *,  dottiet  mode 
one  part  to  answer  another ;  a  petition,  an  ad- 
stftat  erf  wntvtafty ;  cawtsMp  •,  pursuit,  oroso- 
cution ;  in  law,  Sort  »  aonsetiajfta  pot  for  the 
inwtaerff  of  a  c*j*se»  and  MJiaetm**  ft*  It* 
cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment. 

To  SUIT,  stVte,  ■.«*  Toft,  to  adapt  tewOn** 
thing  else;  to  be  fitted  to,  to  become i  to 
dross,  to  clothe. 


SUDDEN,  sucrdfn,  $.  Any  unexpected  oc- 
/cunence,  fturprise.  •  Not  in  o»e.~-Oa  a  Sud- 
den, sooner  than  was  expected. 

SUDtfXENLY,  efa'dWle,  4  Ibu  e*e#> 
pected  manner,  without  preparation,  hastily. 

SUDDENNESS,  ftud'din-nls,  «.  Stole  <nf 
being  sudden,  unexpected  presence,  manner  of 
coming  or  happening  unexpectedly. 

SUD0R1FICK,  *a-5o-rlff St,  a.  Provoking 
or  causing  sweat. 

SUDORIFICK,  an-do-rlf ilk,  $.  509.  A  m*> 
dicine  provoking  sweat. 

SUDOROUS,  ei/do-rue,  a.  S14.  Constating 
of  sweat. 

SUDS,  soda,  t.  A  lixifiom  of  ao*p  and  wa- 
ter.—To  be  in  the  Suds,  a  fanMlinr  phrase  jfor 
being  in  any  difficulty. 

To  SUE,  su,  v.a.  S35.  To  prosecute  by  law; 
to  gain  by  legal  procedure. 

To  SUE,  su,  v.  it.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  pe- 

SUET/salt,  ft.  99.  A  bard  fat,  particularly 

that  about  the  kidneys. 
SUETY,  eu1t4,  «.  Consiatiag  of  *met,  re- 

aftmhMng  suet. 
To  SUFFER,  saffur,  v.  ft.  9S.   To  bear,  to 

trndetge,  to  feel  with  seose  of  pain ;  <d  en- 
dure, to  tupiMrt;  to  allow,  to  permit .;  to  pass 

through,  to  he  anected  by. 
To  SUFFER,  Bofnir,  t.  n.  To  nndetffo  pain 

or  inconvenience;  to  undergo  punishment ', 

to  be  injured. 
SUFFERABLE,  a&fllr-i-bl, «.   Tolerablo, 

such  as  may  be  endured. 
8UFFERABLY,  Buffur-t-bU,  od.    Toltv 

ratty,  so  as  to  be  end  and. 
8UFFERANCE,  gftf f6r4h»e,  $.   Paia,  iav 

Convenience,  misery ;  patience,  moderation  ; 

toleration,  permission. 
ITOFFERER,  snfnrr-nr,  t.  One  wbo  endoret 

or  undergoes  pain  or  inconvenience  \  one  who 

allows,  une  who  permits. 

SUFFERING,  afiffur-kg,  ft.  410.    frn 

suffered. 
To  SUFFICE,  sof-fW,  v.  n.  $51.   To  be 

enough*  to  be  tuffickaaV  to  be  equal  to  the 

end  or  purpose. 
To  SUFFICE,  eof-tW,  v.  a,  UU  Toatfartl^ 

to  supply ;  to  satistV. 

SUFFICIr^NCY,  sJf^WeB-se,  ft.  StAteof 

being  adequate  to  the  end  proposed ;  qualifi- 
cation fur  an*  purpose ;  competence,  enoeg^j 
supply  equal  to  wftnt :  it  Is  used  by  Temple 
for  that  coticeitwhich  makes  a  aian  ibiuk  ktav 
self  equal  to  things  above  hinu 

SUFFICIENT,  ftflf-f  lah'int,  a.  S57.  Equal 
to  any  end  or  purpose,  enough,  competent ; 
qualified  for  any  thmg  by  fortnne  or  other- 
wise. 

SUFFICIENTLY,  efif-f  fah^t-1^,  tuf.  To  a 
safficira*  desree,  ftnoagb. 

To  SUFFOCATE,  suffo-kkte,  r.  ft.  To 
cboak  by  exeiutioaos  iissercttptiatT  el  sir. 

sSUFFOCATIOW,  awf lo-aa'sboii,  ft.  T%e 
act  of  choaking,  the  state  of  being,  choakew. 

«UfTDCATIVE,  atatoK-tit,  a.  5tt.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  choak. 

cTOPFIt AOAN,  BftfWt-gftft,  ft.  88.  A  bishop 
considered  at  suhjectto  Isia  metropolitan, 


To  SUIT,  Bute,  r.  «.  To  agree,  to  accord- 
SUITABLE,  Bi'llil,  e.  4ra*.    Fitting,  at> 

oord'mg  witli,  agreeably  to. 
SUITABLENESS,  ao7tf4>l-ni«,  a.  FUnew, 

agreea  bieness* 
SUITABLY,  auAI-ble,  od.  Agreeably,  ae 

■  coidiug  to. 
UtTITE^wete,*.  Frtnch.  Consecotfon^erieil, 

regular  order :  retinue,  contpany. 

nKOTftft,  1  aWrr,  ft.  88, 188.  One  that  meg, 
SUITOR, )    a  petitioner,  a  supplicant ;  a 

wooer,  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
SUITRESS,  su'toes,  ft.    A  female  eupptt- 

C»nt. 
StTLCATEB,  «u«A-terl,  a.  fMmrewerJ. 
8TULKY,  satie,  a,  SSendy  AHU^a,  soar,  tee- 

tose  obstinate. 
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t?55fc.  HU  79, Arf7t  fill  9$,  fit  81— me  98,  mit  9*— pine  106,  pis  107— no  162,  move  104, 

(£»•  4fcti  wwrdhad  lot*  been  t  vagabond  to  conver- 
sation, and  wunot  to  b«  found  la  any  of  our  Pic- 
gentries  till  U  waa  lately  admlued  to  a  place  la  IB- 
tick's,  and,  from  Its  very  frequent  ate,  may  now  be 
considered  aa  a  denizen  of  the  language,  Mr.  Cai- 
man bad,  man/  years  ago,  made  use  of  It  in  fate  pro. 
log ae  to  The  Wife  in  the  Hignt,  where  he  says— 

"  No  sulky  critick  to  the  piayboufe  drawn, 

M  Whom  modern  Comedy  provokei  to  yawn.** 
And  this  writer**  authority  alone  Is  a  sufficient  proof 
Of  die  propriety  and  utility  of  the  word.    It  may  per- 
haps be  objected,  that  the  word  sullen  is  perfectly 
equivalent,  and  renders  this  word  useless.    Those, 


however,  who  consider  language  philosophically, 
know  that  there  are  no  words  perfectly  synonymous, 
and  consequently  that  there  are  no  useless  words. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  it  the  difference  between  these 
words  f  I  would  answer,  that  sullenness  seems  to  be 
an  habitual  tulkiaesa,  and  sntkinees  •  temporary  sal- 
tonnes*.  The  former  may  be  an  innate  dUposhtoa ; 
the  latter,  a  disposition  occasioned  by  recent  injury* 
%hm  esse  has  a  malignancy  in  it  threatening  danger ; 
the  other  an  obstinate  averseness  to  pleasure.  Thus 
we  are  la  a  sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sulky  lit ;  men  and 
women  are  said  to  be  sullen,  and  children  sulky ;  sni- 
Jennets  may  be  predicated  of  Inanimate  objects,  sal- 
tiness only  of  snch  as  are  animated. 
M  Ho  cheerful  breeae  this  tuilm  region  knows, 
•'  The  dreadful  East  la  ail  the  wind  that  blows."  JPejw. 
If  these  distinctions  are  just,  there  Is  good  reason  for 
receiving  the  word  In  question,  and  Incorporating  it 
into  the  language,  even  though  it  bad  not  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  respectable  writer  I  have  quoted. 

8ULKINES8,  sufke-nis,  #.  8ilent  sullen- 
ness,  moroseness,  obstinacy. 

8ULLEN,  sullin,  a.  99.  Gloomy,  discon- 
tented j  mischievous,  malignant  j  intractable, 
obstinate ;  dismal ;  heavy,  dull. 

8ULLENLY,»dnfo-lc,  ad.  Gloomily,  malig- 
nantly, intractably. 

SULLENNESS,  aul'l?n-nls,  t.  Gloominess, 
moroseness,  sluggish  auger;  malignity. 

SULLENS,  sul'llna,  '*.  Morose  temper, 
gloominess  of  mind. 

To  SULLY,  sui'le,  v.  a.  To  soil,  to  tarnish, 
to  dirt,  to  spot. 

SULLY,  sulle,  s.  Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 

SULPHUR,  s&l'fur,  s.  Brimstone* 

SULPHUREOUS,  sul-fu're-ils,   )  a.  Made 

SULPHUROUS,  sul'iQr-Ss,  814.  $  of  brim- 
■tone,  having  the  qualities  of  brimstone,  con- 
taining sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUSNESS,  sul-fa're-us-n£s,  $. 

*»  The  state  of  being  sulphureous. 

SULPHUR  WORT,s&Tfur-wurt,  s.  The  same 

with  Hngsfennel. 
SULPHURY,  sol'tir-e,  a.  Partaking  of  sol- 

phur. 
SULTAN,  sul'tlo,  s.  88.   The  Turkish  em. 

peror. 
SULTANA,  s&l-ta'ni.— See  Lumbago.  1 
SULTANESS,  sul'ta-nls,  J  •■ 

The  queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 
SULTRINESS,  sul'tri-nes,  s.  The  state  of 

being  sultry. 

SULTRY,sul'tre, «.  Hot  without  ventilation, 
hot  and  close,  hot  and  cloudy. 

SUM,  sum,  i .  The  whole  of  any  thing,  many 
particulars  aggregated  to  a  total ;  quantity  of 
money  ;  compendium,  abridgment,  the  whole 
abstracted  ;  the  amount,  the  result  of  reason- 
ing or  computation;  height,  completion. 

To  SUM,  sum,  c.  «,  To  compute,  to  collect 
particulars  into  a  total,  to  comprise,  to  com- 

Ctheud,  to  collect  into' a  narrow  com  pats :  to 
ve  featbert  foil  grown. 
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SUNLESS,  sumUes,*v  Not  to  be  cosU|sateJ. 

SUMMARILY,  sam'mi-re-ie,  a*  Briefly, 
the  shortest  way. 

SUMMARY,  sum'mA-ri,  a.  Short,  brief,( 
pendious. 

SUMMARY,  s&n'ma-re,  «.    Compendia 
abridgment. 

SUMMER,  sam'mftr,  s.  98.  The  season-  in 
which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  hither  solstice  ; 
the  principal  beam  of  a  floor. 

8UMMERHOUSE,  som'mur-house,  s.  Aa 
apartment  in  a  garden  used  in  the  summer. 

SUMMERSAULT,  isfirn'mur-alt,*.  A  high 

SUMMERSET,  $  leap,  in  which  the 
heels  are  thrown  over  the  head. 

SUMMIT,  sim'mit,  $.  The  top,  the  utmost 
height. 

To  SUMMON,  sron'mun,  *.«.  166.  To  call 
with  authority,  to  admonish  to  appear,  to  cite; 
to  excite,  to  call  up,  to  raise. 

SUMMONER,  s&m'mun-or, «.  98.  One  whs 
cites.  •    • 

SUMMONS,  sinVmunz,  s.  A  call  of  autho- 
rity, ndmouitton  to  appear,  citation. 

SUMPTER,  sum'tur,  $.  412.  A  horse  that 
Carries  the  clothes  or  furniture. 

8UMP110N,  sum'shfin, «.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing. 

SUMPTUARY,  sum'tshu-t-re,  a.  291.  Re- 
lating to  expense,  regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

SUMPTUOSITY.  sum-tshtleVe-te,  s.  Ex- 
pensiveness,  costliness. 

SUMPTUOUS,  sum'tsha-us,  a.  892.  Costly, 
expensive,  splendid. — See  PresumptiuNtt. 

SUMPTUOUSLY,  sfim'tsho-Qs-le,  no*.  Ex- 
pensively, with  great  coat. 

8UMPTUOUSNESS,  sum'tsha-ns-nee,  a, 
JBxpensiveness,  costliness. 

SuN,  son,  s.  The  luminary  that  makes  the 
day  ;  a  sunny  place,  a  place  eminently  ware*. 
ed  by  the  sun  ;  any  thing  eminently  splendid. 
— Under  the  Sun,  ui  this  world — a  proverbial 
expression. 

To  SUN,  sun,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  the  sun. 

SUNBEAM,  son'beme,  s.  Ray  of  the  am. 

SUNBEAT,  sun'bete,  part.  a.  Shone  on  by 
the  sun. 

SUNBRIGHT,  sun'brite, «.  Reaembling  the 
.  sun  in  brightness. 

8UNBURNING,  sun'bnrn-lng,  a.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  sun  upon  the  face. 

SUNBURNT,  sunlrarnt,  pari.  a.    Tanned, 

discoloured  by  the  sun. 
8UNCLAD,  sunlclid,  part;  a.  Clothe*  im 

radiance,  bright. 
SUNDAY,  sun'de,  s.  223.  The  day 
.    ly  dedicated  to  the  sun,  the  Christian 

To  SUNDER,  sun'dur,  e.  a.  To  part,  to  ee- 
parate,  to  divide. 

SUNDIAL,  ann'dl-al,  s.  A  marked  plate  cm 
which  the  shadow  points  the  hour. 

SUNDRY,  s&n'dre,  a.   Several,  more  than 

one. 
SUNFLOWER,  stWflio-tir,  a.  A  plant. 
SUNO,  sing.    The  prat,  and  pan.  <  peasv  ef 

Sing. 
SUNK,  sungk.  The  pret.  and  past.  pes*,  ef 

Sink,  406. 
SUNLESS,  s&nles,  a.  Wanting  si 

ing  warmth. 
SUNLIKE,  s  unlike,  a.  Resanibling  the 


SUP  SUP 

fttr  I«T,  not  1*1— tab*  171,  tab  171,  bill  ITt— o?l  Sft^-pUad  SlsWaia  466,  MM  44» 

SUNNY,  sortie,  a.  Resembling  the  sob, 
bright ;  exposed  to  the  son,  bright  with  the 
tun ;  coloured  by  the  son. 

Mori* 


SUNRISE,  aoa<rket  )  t. 

8UNRIS1NO,  sunria-fog,  410.  5     ing,the 

appearance  of  the  tun. 
SUNSET,  suafeet,*.  Close  of  the  day,eYen- 

iuc 
SUNSHINE,  stabine,  «.    Action  of  the 

•no,  place  where  tlie  heat  and  lustre  of  the 

sun  are  powerful* 
pUNSHINY,  sun'shUe,*.  Bright  with  the 

sun ',  bright  like  the  son. 
To  SUP,  aftp,  v. c.  To  drink  by  mouthfuls, 

to  drink  by  little  at  a  time. 
To  SUP,  sup*  v. ».  To  eat  the  evening  meal. 
SUP,  sip,  s.  A  smaH  draught,  a  mouthful  of 

liquor. 
8UPERABLE,  s&'p4r4-bl,c.  405.  Conquer- 

able,  such  as  nay  be  overcome. 

ty  There  U  a  eorropt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
arising  from  want  of  attention  to  the  lafleence  of  ac- 
cent on  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  which  make*  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  soaad  like  Che  nana  ***«. 
This  pronanctation  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted,  out 
only  in  this  word,  hat  in  all  those  which  commence 
with  Ike  inseparable  preposition  super.  That  this  Is 
contrary  to  the  most  established  rules  of  orthoepy 
may  be  teen  in  Principles,  No*.  40*  and  404;  and  that 
It  as  contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  may  be  seen 
by  lis  living  the  *  in  the  word*  insuperobU,  insuptr- 
ahlentss,  insuverabty,  and  tntvperubUUy,  Its  simple 
eonad  only.— See  huupetoM*. 

SUPERABLENESS,     sa'^r-aUri-aes,     «. 

Quality  «if  being  Conquerable. 
To  8UPERA  BOUND,  so-peVt-boW,  tuk 

To  be  exuberant,  to  be  stored  with  more  than 

t-IKMlgll.  • 

StlPERABUNDANCE^n-p^r-a.bun'danse 
s.  Mute  tliau  eqough,  great  Quantity. 

SUPERABUNDANT,  sa-per4-bfrdaat,a. 

Being  more  than  enough. 
SUPERABUNDANTLY,      8&.plr4«btW- 

dint-le,  ad.   More  than  sufficiently*   •* 
To  SUPERADD,  si-per-ad',  v.  a.   To  add 

over  and  above,  to  join  any  thing  so  as  to 

make  it,  more. 
SUPERADDJTION,  su-plr^a-dWun,  s. 

The  act  of  adding  to  something  else ;  that 

which  is  added. 
SUPERADVENIENTtsn-p1er4d-ve'Di4nt, 

a.  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 
-  something ;  coming  unexpectedly. 

^SUPERANNUATE,     au-peV4n/n«vate, 

e.  a.  To  impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length 

of  life. 
SUPERANNUATION,      au-peV-aa-nu-a'- 

shun,  s .  The  stale  of  being  disqualified 

by  years. 
SUPER  B,86-peib',4.  Grand,  pompons,  lofty, 

august,  stately. 
SUPERCARGO,  ri-pir-kiVgo,  a.  An  officer 
"in  the  ship  whose  business  is  to  manage  the 

trade.  m     m  . 

S17PERCELESTI AL,  ao-pir-se-lls'tshftl, a. 

Placed  above  the  firmament 

©UPERClUOl^sa-pir-sll'yua,  a.  Haugh- 
ty, dogmatical*  dictatorial,  arbitrary. 

SUPERCILIOUSLY,  sa-peV-sfryfts-le.  «d. 

Haughtily,  dogmatically,  contemptuously. 
SUPERCILIOUSNESS,  sa-per^lryus-nis, 

a*  113.  Haughtiness,  contemptttoosness. 
SUPERCONCEPTION,    su-per-koa-seV- 


shin,  t .  A  conception  made  after  anotsm 
-  conception. 
8UPERCONSEQUENCE,    su-pcr-koa'se. 

kwinse,  s.  Remote  consequence. 
SUPERCRESCENCE,  sa-p4WeVsense;  s. 

That  which   grows    upon   another   growing 

thins. 
SUPEREMINENCE,    iu-ptWrnW- 

nense, 
8UPEREMINENCY,  su-pir-An'mc- 

nln-se, 

Uncommon  degree  of  eminence. 
SUPEREMINENT,  so-plrfeme-iiint,  «. 

Eminent  in  a  high  degree. 

To  SUPEREROOATE,  .  su-p&er'ro-gale, 
own.  91.  To  do  more  than  duty  requires. 

SUPEREROGATION,  si-perlr-ro-ga'- 
sbun,  s.  Performance  of  more  than  duty 
requires. 

SUPEREROGATORY,  su-plr-lr'ro-ga-tar. 
e,  a.  612.  Performed  beyond  the  strict 
demands  of  duty. 

3U]?EPEXCELLENT,sa-per.eVs£l-]e>»t.  a. 
Excellent  beyond  common  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. " 

8UPEREXCRE8CENCE^a.plr4ks.kres'. 
slnse^.  Some  thing  superfluously  growing. 

Ta  SUPERFETATE,  su-pir-fe'tate,  v.  a. 
To  conceive  after  conception. 

8UPERFETATION,  su-peV-A-ta'shun,  a. 
One  conception  following  another,  so  thai 
both  are  in  the  wqrah  together. 

8UPERFICE,  so/peW is, «.  142.  Outside, 
surface.    Not  used. 

SUPERFICIAL,  su-p2r-f Isfa'sl,  a.  Lying  on 
the  surface,  not  reaching  below  the  surface  ; 
shallow,  contrived  to  cover  something ;  shal- 
low, not  profound  ;  smattering,  not  learned. 

8UPERFICIALITY,su-plr-fi8h4il^-t^. 
The  quality  of  being  superficial. 

SUPERFICIALLY,  sn-plr-fish'il-e,  a<L 
On  the  sdrface,  not  below  the  surface ;  with- 
out penetration  ;  without  close  heed  ;  without 
going  deep ;  without  searching. 

SUPERFICI  ALNESS,su-per-f  ish'al-nls, «. 

Shallowness,  position  on  the  surface;  slight 

knowledge*  fa»c  appearance. 
8UPERFICIES,  su-peV-f  Ish'cx,*.  505.  OuU 

side*,  surface,  superfice. 
SUPERFINE,  su-pir-f  ihe>.  624.  Eminent- 
ly fine. 
SUPERFLUITANCE,  su-pir-fla'e-tanse, *. 

The  act  of  floating  above. 
SUPERFLUITANT,   su-por-flu^tlnt,    a. 

Floating  above. 
SUPERFLUITY,  su-plr-flu'e-te,  t.    More 

than  enough,  plenty  beyond  use  of  ueces- 

'   vity* 

SUPERFLUOUS,  su-plrna-us,  a.  518.  Ex- 
uberant, more  than  enough,  unnecessary. 

SUPERFLUOUSNESS,  su-p^u-us-aes,*. 
The  state  of  being  superfluous. 

SUPERFLUX,  sfrp&r-a&ks,  a.  That  which 

is  more  than  is  wanted. 
SUPERIMPREGNATION,        so-per-lra- 

prig-al'shon,  «•  Superconception^  snper- 

tetation.  m     _    . 

8UPERINClJMBEhrr,so-pir-li*akWbiat, 

t:  Lying  on  the  top  of  something  else. 


.«*-.■  •■■-:.     SUP 

»9M.  fktait,  fit  nt  0X1 8*,  At  S  1-ai  w,  mlc  tlay-plne  jos,  pla  tor-***  tiMfcfct  If*, 

makeitohtfltftaflcfcd*,*  1*>  superior  power, 
to  set  aside. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  sfi-paWtt^iS*  Ta  law, 
the  name  of  *wriff  to  stop  or  let  aside  some 
proceeding  at  law. 

SUPEJ*5WYI££ARLB»  ew-jrfiuoeVVeVaft- 

bl,  o.  Ovetofficious. 
SUP£R$FlTIQNt  afcpeWbbti*,  ,.  #/*_ 

necessary  feat  or  scruple*  m  region,  re%i«, 
without  morality  ;  false  rejiri  - 

beings  nbt  proper  objects  ofr.  _ 
nicety,  exactness  lou^scrapalousi 


*b  8WErtlNtotTCE,  aA-pir-ln-dose',  r.  si.  t 
To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  semttlruig  else ; 
to  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  belonging 
to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

STJPERINDTJCTCON,  su-pfr-In^uk'Aan, 
*.  The  act  of  superinducing. 

SUPEiUNJECTION\  sw-pe>-to-J&%h&t,  *. 
An  injection  succeeding  upon  another. 

BUPERINSTITUTION,  ri-pir.k.tt&dr'- 
ahun,  «.  In  taw,  one  institution  apt*  an- 
other. 

To  SUPERINTEND,  atMr-in-teW,  e 


«»n»  reverence  of 
i  trVc*- 


To  oversee,  to  overlook,  to  uke  care  of  others  I  SUPERfiT*TIOU8,  *A-r>lr-atWus,  d.  Ad. 


a. 


with  authority. 
SUPEKINTENDENCE,   at pjrfe. 
tend 'wise 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  aa-pir-ln- 
tend'en-se, 

Superior  care,  the  act  of  overseeing  with  as> 
ttMfitv. 

SUPERiNTENDENTApeY-uvte^fft,*. 
One  who  overlooks  others  autharirafivel  v. 

SUPERIORITY,  an-pe-re-oVe-le,  r.  W 
emiaenee,  the  ouahty  of  befttg  greater  or 
higher  than  another  in  any  respect. 

SUPERIOR,  si-pe'r^r,*.  166.    Rider; 


dieted  to  superstitiony  fall 'of  isfle  fancies 


floater  m  dignity  or  excellence,  preferable  or 

preferred  to  another ;  upper,  higher  krteiiy ; 

free  from  emotion  or  concern,  unoonqneaarf; 
SUPERIOR,  SB-pe're-ir, a.    One  mate,  ea- 

cettent  or  dtpnified  than  another. 
8UPERLAnVE,an-peVj|-tlv,a.  Implying 

or  expressing  tile  highest  degree ;  risiiia  to- 
.th*  highest  degree. 
SUPERLATIVELY,  ai-piVU-tlV-l*,  ad.  hi 

a  manner  of  tpeeclt  expressing  the  highest  d«v 

gren ;  in  the  highest  degree. 
TOPERLATIVENE8S,  «sVpsVleVti™i«a,  *. 

The  state  of  being  in  the  highest  dee**. 
SUPERLUNAR,  iuVj^-ltfalfe,  tTNotaitlv 

lonary,  placed  above  the  moon. 
SUPEftNAL,  •kpeVnil,  «•  88.    Kaviftga 
Jupnet  position,  locally  above  us  'f  relating  tb 

tmngs  aborc,  placed  above,  celestial. 
SfJPER>MTANT,aMM>a^«,  Swsmt 
ruing  above.- 

SWQRKATATION,  ai-pIr-na-ta'ahSnr  * 

The' act  of  swimming  on  the  top  of  anv  thiagf 
SUPERNATURAL,  su-pe^-nit'tobo-raJ,  ev 

■rJeiiijr  above  the  powers  of  nature. 
SUPER  N  ATUR  ALLY,      9u-p4r-nat'tah*> 

rat-e,  ttd.    In  a  manner  above  the  course 

or  power  of  nature. 

8UPERNUMfcRARY,^peV-nu'meVa^4,,ri 
Being  above  a  stated^  a  necessary*  anmsoaLor 
a  round  number. 

To  SUPERPONDERATE,  ao-plr-pln/dor* 
Ite,  r.  a.  To  weigh  over  and  above. 

SUWCftPROPORTION,  aft-plr-pro-pAi'- 
ahftn,  *.  Overplus  of  proportion, 

SUPERPURGATION,  sa-plr*poivga'a*aii,. 
f.  More  purgation  than  enough. 

SUMBRREFLECTION,       su-per-re.fleV- 

shan,  $.  Reflection  of  an  image  reflected, 
SUPEASALIANCY,  ^plr-atfle-an-se,  a. 

To  SUPERSCRIBE,  A-p&iikrfte>.4i.  Tb 

Howribe  upon  the  top  or  outside.- 
BUPERSCblPTION,  ri-rjlr-akcip'ako*,  a. 

Thaact-of  tvpetMribing;  that  which  is  writ- 

>non  tbatopurwiHtae.   . 
to  SUPERSEDE,  ao-peV-atde'    v.  a.    To 
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.     sovupita  warn  KAard'to  seilgiwy ;  u! 
n,  rate,  scrwpul(jus  bevond  naedb 
SUPERSTITIOUSLYrsn.plr,atiah<sWlJL  ^ 

In  a  supenHtinaa*  manlier. 
To  SUPERSTRAIM,  s^ptWbrW,  e.sr.  To 

To  SUPEkSTRUCT,  ^pS-rtr&ltr,  «.  t 
To  bnil6  aauMi  an?  thing. 

cH/PERSTRUCTftm,  6Q-peV-str4kU8»,  v 
An  edifice- raised  on  any  tnaia* 

SUPERSTRUCTIVE,  aa-pfcatrJE»ir,   «, 

BuMt  upnfl  something  else. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  •« -alr-«trik  ukArev 
s.  That  which  is  raised  et  built  uooji  -*-~? 
tiling  else.  -r—  ""■■", 

SUPERSUBSTANTIAl^  a4-p&^4b-»tia/. 
jthalva.  Mom  than  sabatmrtuU. 

SUPERVACANEOUS,  a4.p&.vl-k4«  JSa,. 
o»  Saparfluowt,  ntedlest,  umieoessarv.  servbv 
t«  no iparpose.  ^ 

SUPEIlVACANEOUSLYjai-ni.^iiayBA-. 

SUPERVACAiWlOtrSNESS,     ao,p&-v4- 

kafaeVwMeV,  a..  Neodleasaeaa. 
To  SUPERVENE,  akpeWeJie',  v.  n.    TV 

casaft>asiast  ewtraneotis  addition. 

8Y?^la?5W^W^kp^i^,l*'*t^*Ad*- 

ea^andiiuiiiaJl 

SUPEIWWiTION,  #uvp|r^rtnun,a.  TW 

act  of  supervening.   . 
TofSUMs&fdB, 

leoavtt*o*«r*eei 

SUPERVISOR, ^u-per.vl(,ut,  a»  16ft* 

oVeiasviv  an  fnswecror: 
ilo  S«mumrv]^  aa-peV-vJVts'^.*  Ho 

live,  to  outlive.  " 

al  1  vinn  wMa  toe  face  upward. 
^felUPlNE,,*^^,  a.  140.  Lying  witk  tke 

faae<wpw«rd>;  leatiinff  bwltwards ;  negftaggat. 

oasteassv  terUilaitr,  drowsy.  •     •     .**"• 

SUPINE,  si  pine,  a.  140, 494.  In<gfmiMa«r. 

atataa  signifying  a*  paMtetilMr kind  of  veroaj 

noon. 

SIUPiWBIAf,  af>pktfM;.  «f.  vtttlrttte  fke^ 

u«.wacd;  drowswy.tmjtigbtlenly.irtdoleitUT 
SCPINENESS,  sa-plne'nla^  Poatart>  ynik 

trte  face- upward';  drowsiness^  cuelcsanesst. 

indolence. 
SUPINITY,  i^pkr^^  a.  m.  KaraWdf 

lying  with  did  face  upward*}  ct?elMaaeafe 

'fjAffl^?**  <»«oa*tfessaies«. 
SUPPfti>ANEm;fr^iap  pwrsHft^sku    01 

PJaced  under  tbe  St.         ^  "M11C  ^     * 

SUPPER,  suppfjr,  *«8.   VI 

the  dav,4iie  evetiim;  reeaafe 
SUWERLESct,  *op'5r>lea,  «. 

•upper,  fasting  at  night 


sup  sua 

Ale^iitoieeU-tf^^  this  460. 

Tog^PWUNT,  ^plittt^r.ff.Tbtripnpf  »<JPPOS^R,  sop-po'zojv  a.  06.  One  that 

tlie  been ;  to  displace  by  stratagem,  to  turn 

swtv  to<  displace,  to-  flwerpower,  to  force  away. 
SUPPLANTER,  sois-pS**1**,  r.  Ohn  that 

supplants,  aio  that  displace*. 
SUPPLE,  s«p>l,  a,  406.  PH*nt,  flexible  ; 

yielding,  soft,  not  obstinate ;  flattering,  finm* 
.    tag,  bending;  thai  which  makes  supple. 

To  SUPPLE,  sup'pl,  r.  a*.  To  male  pliant, 
to  made  soft,  to  make  fleiibte ;  to  male  com- 
pliant. 

T*  fttfPPLE,  aVpl,  *.  *.  To  grow  soft,  to 

8^Pp£eMENT,  ^p-prt-mlnt, ».  Addition 

to  any  thing  by  which  its  defect!  are  supplied. 
SUPPLEMENT*  L,  sufr-ple-mint'al,  1 
SUPPLEMENTARY,  sip-ple-meWi-iA,  J 

a.  Additional,  suck  as  stay  supply  th*  place 

of  what  is  lost. 
SUPPLENESS,  sfip'p^.nls,  *.   PUantness, 

flexibility,  readiness  to-  take  any  form ;  nad*» 

ness  of  compliance,  facility. 

SUPPLETORY,  sup'pU-tur-e,  *.  ffift.  That 
which  is- to  fiir  uD  deficiencies^ 

SUPPLIANT,  sVl^"M»  «•   Entrtatfag, 

beseeching,  precatory*   . 

SUPPLIAOT,  sup'ple4nt>  $.  An  hmnnle 
petitioner. 

8UPPUC ANT%  s^pfpie^ant,  av  On*  fta* 
entreats  or  implores  with  gaeae  sobioieshm. 

•to  SUPPLICATE,  sfip'plf-kate,  e.  «.  To 
implore,  to  entneat,  to  iMonion  sntumWoeta 

SUPPLICATION,  se^ple-klrtmutts  a.  Pe- 
.  tition  humbly  delivered,  entreaty-;  petition- 
ary worship,  the  adoration  of  a  suppliant  or 


petitioner. 

To  SUPPLY,  sVl^»  *  «•  ^  ffllwas 
any  deficiencies  happen  •  to  givn  soatellrfngi 
wanted,  to  yield,  to  aabed-;  to  setiewei;  so 
serve  instead -of;  to  give'  m>  tying,  wftetber 
good  or  bad ;  to  fill  any  room  luee^vaeana; 
to  accommodate,  to- furnish. 

SUPPLY,  rip-prr,  t.  Relief  of  want,  cute 

of  deficiencies. 

To  SUPPORT,  sup.pArt',  e.  a.  To  sustain, 
tonrop,  tobearop;  to  endure  any  thing  pain* 
f uiwithout  being  overcome ;  to  endure. 

SUPPORT,  stt>-pOf  t^  j.  Act  or  power  of 
sustaining ;  prop,  sustaining  power.  Daces* 
ewieeof-  me ;  maintenance,  supply. 

SUPPORTABLE,  sup-p6rtl-5I,  <u  Toler- 
able, to  be  endured. 

SUPPORTABLENES9,  sop-portf-bl-nia, 
a,  The  state  of  being  tolerable*     % 

SUPP^RTANCE,  sup-porf  inae,  *.  Maib- 
tenance,  support. 

SUPPORTER,  *up-port'8r,  a.  08.  One  thai, 
supports.;  prop,  that  by  which  any  thing  i» 
Verne  op  (Von  falling',  sussaioer,  comforter; 
maintainor,  defender. 

&UPPOSABLE,  sup-po'al-bl,  a,  405.  That 
may  be  supposed. 

SUPPOSAL,  sip-po'til,  a.  88.  Position 
without  proof,  imagination,  belief. 

To  SUPPOSE,  sop-pose',  v.  a.  To  lay  do wa 
without  proafi  to  advance  by  way  of  argomorrt 
wjtboat  nurifttsaoing  the  posHkm ;  to  admit 
without  proof;  to  imagine,  to  believe  without 
examination ;  to  requite  as  previous  to  itself. 
KjPPOSE,  snp-pAae;  s>  SnpeoeitioD,  poet. 
proof>mievidenced  conceit 


Sm^PcSlTlOl^  sup-pe-zlsh'Qn,  $.  Posi- 
tion laid  down,  hypothesis*  imagination  yet 
unproved.  m       „    .   .     *      • 

SUPPOSITITIOUS,  sup-tos4S-tisa'ns,  a. 
Not  genuine,  put  by  a  trick  into  the  place  pr 
character  belonging  to  another. 

SUPPQSITITIOUSNESS,  su^z^tnuV- 
ns-nes,  a .    State  of  being  counterfeit. 

SUPPOSITIVELY,  sup-poaze-tlv'le,  ad. 
Upon  supposition.   .  .    ,    . 

SOTPO&JffORY,  sup-peVa^-ftav-e,  e.  A 
kind  of  solid  clyster. 

To  SUPPRESS,  sup-pees',  v.  *.  To  orasb,  to 
-overpower,  to  subdue,  to  reduce  fax*  aoW 
state  of  activity  or  commotion;  to  conceal, 
no!  to  telly  not  so  reveal ;  to  keeJp  its,  not,  to 
let  out.  ,        ,      _ 

SUPPRESSION,  sfo-prgskjiia,  a.  lift*  art 
of  suppressing.;  not  piibjieatioa. 

SUPPRESSOR,  tfp-preVa&r,  «.  16«.  Osm 
that  suppresses* crushes,  or  eoaeeast. 

To  SUPPURATE,  sup'pu»rate,  c. «.  To  ge- 
Derate  pus  or  matter. 

To  SUPPURATE,  sup  pu~ rate,*.*.  To  gfesr 

SUP&URATION,  aup-pi.ra'shin,  s.   The 

ripening  or  ©bongo  of  the  matter  of  a*  tumour 

into  pus ;  the  matter  suppurated. 
SUPPURATIVE,  sup'prj-rHMiv,  a.  oli.  Bi- 
n     gesdve>,  generating  matter. 
9UPPUTATION,  Bfjp-pu-d'shftn,  s.  Rede* 

oniug,  accooirt,  ealcutethm,  computation. 
To  SUPPUTB,  s&>pfae',  v.  a.  To  reckon,, 

to  eelcojute* 
SUPRALAPSARIAN,  sA.pri-lip.sa/re4b, 

$.  One  who  holds  thet  0od  made  choice  of 

his  people  in  the  pure  mass,  or  without  any. 

teepees  to  the  falte— A*. 
SUPRALAPSARY,  si-pr4-rAp'sir^,  a.  An* 

teceoVntto  the  fall  uf  man.    4     , 
SUPRA  VULGAR,  su-pri-vul'gur^.  Atrore 

SUavmi^s^Y,SavpreWi^s.5Il.  Hfgh*. 
eat  place,  highest  authority,  state  of  being 


8UPREME,8u-preme',  a.   Highest  in  dfs> . 

ifitv,  highest  hi  authority  ;  IrigHest,  most  t**> ' 

eeuVot.  ... 

SUPREMELY,  s&-preme1e,   *d.    In  the 

highest  eVgvee. 
SURABWTION,  sur-ad-dlsfc'un^.  Somaw 

sJunnaaideaV  u  the  ueeso. 
SURAL,  su  nil,  a.  88.   Being;  in  the  ealf  of 

the  leg. 
SURANCE,  shWnse, s.  454.  Warrantee. 

ouritv.  •  . 

ToSURBATE,  s&v4>nte',  v~  a.    Tcbssjise 

a_id  batter  the  feet  with  travel,  to  Imrassv  to  . 

fatiguet. 
To  SURCEASE,  sur-sese',  r.  a.  To  be  at  an  . 

end,  to  stop,  to  cease,  to  lte.no  loirgor  hi  use ; 

to  leave  osT,  to  practise  no  iouger. 
To  SURCEASE,  sar-sW,  r.  a.  To  stop,  to>  k 

put  ttr  an  end. 
SURCEASE^ur-stse>^2T.  Cessation,  sto »    . 

SURCHARGE,  sur'UhaoV,  s.  Overburden,  ' 

more  than  can  be  well  Ik>i ne. 
To  SURCHARGE,  Bur-Uhixje',  a.  a*    Te> 

overload,  to  uvesbarden. 


SUR  SUR 

otto.tt.^^  .»..,..,  ToStflePA8S;a4^,  0.  a.  To »  •- 

«£K^2,toJf°i?cJSnd  'J1  «cellenoa, 
SURPASSING,  sir-iSa'sing,  savi 


«URCfI  ARGER,  •ir-Uhir'j^  *,  06.  One 

that  overburdens. 
8URCINOI.B,  .Irtlng-*  ,.  4*5.  A  girth 

witn  which  toe  burden  is  bound  upon  a  horse : 
the  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

SURCLE,  aurk'kj,  t.  405.  A  -boot,  a  twig, 
a  sucker.  ' 

8URCOAT,  sirlsote,  #.  A  short  coat  worn 
over  the i  rest  of  the  dress. ' 

SURD,  surd,  a.  Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  unheard,  not  perceived  by  the  ear ; 
nut  expressed  by  any  term. 

SVUE>  flhire,  a.  464, 466.  Certain,  unfail- 
ing, infallible ;  confident,  undoubting,  ceruin, 
past  doubt  or  danger  •,  firm,  stable,  not  liable 
to  failure  --la  be  Sure,  certainly. 

SURE,  »nnre,  «•>  Certainly,  withoat  doubt, 
doubtless. 

SUREFOOTED,  shnre-fofld,  a.  Treading 
firmly,  not  stumbling. 

SURELY,  shire'le,  ad.  Certainly,  nndonbt- 

SURENESS,  shnre'nes,  #.  Certainty. 
SURETISHIP,  shore'te-shlp,  #.  The  office 

of  a  surety  or  bondsman,  the  act  of  being 

bound  for  another. 
8URETY,  shore'te,  *.-See  Nicety.    Ce* 

Uinty,indubltableneM;  foundation  of  stability,  up. 

port;  evidence,  mioeation ;  conflruMtion ;  security 

ft  lo,*»  °'  <l««>age,  security  for  payment ;  host. 

offo^S!™"'  onlAh*t  *lvM  •e*«ri|J  «w  another. 
SURF,  surf,  f .    The  swell  of  the  sea  that 

««^*i?  af.ailwt> the,  shore  or  »  rock.-, Mason. 
?!?n&feL  Saperficiea^tside. 
To  SURFEIT,  surlit,  ». «.  266.    To  feed 

To  SURFEIT,  surf It,  e.  £  To  be  fed  to 

satiety  and  sickness. 
SURFEIT,  suVfit.  «.    Sickness  or  satiety 

caused  by  over-fulness. 


part.  e&    Ex- 


cellent in  a  high  degree. 
SURFljrCE,s6?pli»,  ,.  140.  The  white  garb 
which  the  clergy  wear  iu  their  acta  of  misaV 
straUon. 

SURPLUSrsuVplis,  >     #   A 

SURPLUSAGE,  sor-plas-ksjeiOe,  JsoW 

n'SP9^  W  overP,u*»  "■«*  «««a  when 
us*  ffs  satisfied. 

unawares,  the  state  of  being  taken  uiiawnres? 
sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
To  SURPRISE,    soi-prW,V.  «    To  take 
ujiawares,    to    fall  upon   unexpectedly;   t* 
astonish  by  something  wonderful  1  to  confuse 

degree  that  .raises  wonder,  in  a  maimer  thai 
raises  wonder.  w 

To  SURRENDER,  aur-rin'dur,  r.n.  To  yield 

T^^SUi^1  *S  de5w,°P  «o  •«  enemy. 

To  SURRENDER,  sur^reVdor,*.  n.To  yieli 

to  give  one's  self  up.  J     ^ 

SURRENDER,  sfir-ren'dur,  88.*  a.  The  act 

SUBRENDRY;  sir-ren'**;      J    o?*e!d- 

*£•**"*«  resigning  «  giving  "up  to  .,*- 

W^PWON,  sur-riVehnn.  s.    Sorpri*. 
~£$&5UEP  ^P^ived  invasion.     .  * 

SURREPTITIOUS,  rir-re>tish'ns,€.  Done 


cd.  By  stealth,  fraudulently. 
u  OT"tROOATErsurto^ste, 


To  SURF 


v.  a.  To  pot 


caused  by  over-fulness.  "     *»  SUKROGATEySurto-gke, 

SURFElffeR,  sirrtt-ir,  s.  88.    One  who    ■*»** g""*  another.^* 

nots,  a  glutton.  I  SURROGATE9sftr'ro-fi4rte,t,9l.  A  dfcntrtr  * 

SURFEITW  ATPR  .X*fit.w2_*A.  -  w»*_  I     delegate,  the  deputy  of  an  e^esiasticaljudce 

To  SURROUND,  surround',  v. e.   To  enril 

toqSt  ?S?ttl5ils,'/?i encwte  °«  **l  wdea. 


SURFEITWATER,  sortit-wi-tor,  s.  Water 

that  cures  surfeits.  , 

SURGE,  sfirje,  s.     A  swelling  sea,  wave 
rr  "SffiBJte^i11*  *cneal  ,urf*ce  ©*»«  water. 

BURGEON,  surOon,  s.  260.  One  who  cures 

SURGERY,  suVjIr-e,        /  caring  by  m^ 

nual  operation. 
SURGY,  suVje,  a.  Rising  in  billows. 

5 H5H Jtl»  •«/»H*»  •*  In  *  "riy  manner. 
SURLINESS,  snrlUfe,*.  Gloomy  morose. 
'  nest,  sour  anger. 

SURLY,  soVlS,  a.  Gloomily  morose,  roagh, 
uncivil,  sour.  '       •  ' 

To  SURMISE,  s4r-mlze',e.  a.   To  suspect, 

£iowled,,ei,,,Perf*CUyj  ** ******  whhoat  certain 

SURMISE,  sflr-mW,  $.  imperfect  noUon. 
suspicion.  ' 

To  StJRMOUNT,  sir-moanf ,  v.  a.  To  rise 
above ;  to  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  surpass, 
to  exceed.  *^ 

8URMOUNTABLE,s«r.ino4nt'a.bL  a.  Con- 

querable,Miperable. 

Yi??A??E'  *°r'l»m«>  «•  4W.  The  name  of 

the  family,  the  name  which  one  lias  over  and 

«SIS  J*L?lMJi!,1,J  namc '»   m  appellation 
•i««i  to  the  original  name. 

T08URNAME,  sftr-name',  v.  a.  To  name  by 

an  appeilation  added  to  the  original  name. 
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S^RS.?LI??  -H01^  «.   I*  aTgebra^tlnr 

fourth  multiphcaboii  or  power  of  ana  nnmher 
whatever  taken  as  Jhc  root  «r 

SURTOUT,.nr.toof,  ,,  A  large  coat  won 

over  all  the  rest 
To  9URVENE,  sor-vene',  »,  a.   To  super. 
-  y^?J°  ^^  •#  *n  addition.  . 
To  SURVEY,  sfir-vi',  t. «.  To  overlook,  to 

have  under  the  view  j  to  oversee  as  one  in  aav 

thonty;  to  view  as  examining. 
SURV£Y,sor.va',or  sur-va^.Viow,proapeo«. 

t? ThU  sobitantive  was,itll  within  tbese  few  vean. 
S?W?[?Uj  Prononi»«ed  with  the  accent  on  rtiu«! 
like  Ibe  verb:  bat  «|nce  Johiuon  and  Lowih  mX 
way,  a  very  laadable  desire  of  rcgnUUngaad  taaaeoT 
iag  onr  laakwe  bat  given  the  MbsuatiTe  Uw  mat 
on  the  first  syllable,  according  to  a  very  eeaeral  rale 
in  the  Ungasee.408;  but  tbl,  has  proJ»au^„  SZ 
mary  la  ^romariaUoit,  for  which,  ni  my  opinlea^ 
accentual  distinction  of  the  quua  and  verbdoWMt 
make  amend* :  If  we  place  the  accent  on  the  tier  a*l 
labie  of  the  noon,  the  ey  in  the  last  nrast  iieeesaarilAl 
nronoaneed  tike  ey  in  hark?,  aUomtm, JomUm^iZ 
NotwIthstandlHg  therefore  thU  aceentaatlon  kaerim! 
bars  to  sapportit.l  tbink  11  bate  shor^eiria>dasaesidaw 
Uun,  and  not  worth  adopting.  All  oar  onaeioiaB  saw* 
noanee  the  verb  with  the  accent  on  thelaetLttMa 
Pennine,  who  accent*  the  first.    Mr.  SeeridaaTMT 
Scott,  fifr.  Hares,  Dr.  AAf  Perry,^  &S3uiaaaia 
the  first  syllable  of  the  noun;  bat  Dr.  JoaaaeaaS 
BaJey,  the  oritinai  leateofraphers,  aeeaot  She  last. 
Or.  Kenrick  Joes  not  accent  the  acoa.  and  sWraam 
has  not  Inserted  it.  ^       ^^ 
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SURVEYOR,  sir-va'ir,  ».  160.    An  over- 

t  seer,  one  placed  to  superintend  others ;   a 

measurer  of  land. 
8UHVEYORSHIP,  sfo-va'ur-shlp,  #.    The 
office  of  a  surveyor. 

To  SURVIVE,  sur-vlve',  v.  m.  To  live  after 
thr  death  of  another ;  tu  remain  alive. 

To  SURVIVE,  sur-vlve',  v.  a.    To  outlive. 

SURVIVOR,  sur-vl'vor,  «.  166.    One  who 

outlives  another. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  sor-vlVar-shlp,  «.  The 
state  of  outliving  another. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY,  sos^p-te-bfo'e-te,  «. 

Quality  of  admitting,  tendency  to  adroit. 

SUSCEPTIBLE,  sus-slpte-bl,  a.  Capable 

of  admitting. — See  Incomparable. 

tS  Dr.  Johnson  says  Prior  baa  accented  this  word 
Improperly  on  ihe  fir*t  syllable.  To  which  i»b«erva- 
tloii  Mr.  Ma*on  adds,  u  Perhaps  il  Is  Joboton  who  has 
improperly  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable/' 
1/  Mr.  Mason  were  anked  why  t  perhaps  he  would  be 
pnxsltd  to  answer.  If  It  be  »aid  that  utage  l»  on  the 
t4d«  of  Prior,  what  rhafl  we  think  of  ail  ourorihoepista 
who  have  accented  this  word  like  Johnson t  for  thtts 
we  And  the  word  accented  by  Sheridan,  Kenrick, 
Scott,  Perry,  W.  Johuatnn,  itachanan,  aud  Barclay. 
Kutiek  has,  Indeed,  the  accent  on  the  flist,  bat  on  the 
terood  of  susceptive  ;  and  why  f  it  may  be  asked  :  if 
usage  alone, is  pleaded  it  may  be  answered,  What  can 
be  a  better  pmof'of  usage  than  the  authors  1  have 
quoted  r  Bat  Mr.  Nare»,  with  his  nsaal  good  sense, 
reprobates  this  accentaation  ou  the  first  syllable,  and 
•ays  it  Is  high  time  to  oppose  it.  The  only  Hrgnmeot 
that  can  be  alleged  for  it  is  that  which  Mr  Kiphin- 
ston  has  brought  in  favour  of  comparable,  admirable, 
and  acceptable,  which  is,  that  when  the  accent  la  on 
the  second  syllable  of  these  words,  they  signify  only  a 
physical  possibility  of  being  compared,  admired,  and 
accepted  i  but,  when  the  aeeeot  to  on  the  first,  Ihey 
signify  a  fitness  or  worthine**  of  being  compared,  ad- 
mired, and  accepted.  *'  1  bus/'  sa>  »  he, "  one  thing  is 
literally  comparable  with  another,  if  it  can  be  com* 
fared  with  it,  though  not  perhaps  cSmparable,  that  is, 
fit  to  be  compared  to  it ;  so  a  thing  may  be  acceptable 
by  a  man,  that  is  far  from  belnv  acceptable  to  him.** 
-rPrinctyies  ttftht  English  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  iflo 
*  This  is  the  be«t  reason  I  ever  yet  beard  for  this  high 
accentaation  ;  but  how  such  a  difference  of  pronuncia- 
tion t*od»  to  a*r pies  and  obscure  the  meaning  may 
be  seen  under  the  word  Boat;   nor  does  the  word  In 

Suestion  seem  susceptible  of  such  a  difference  in  the 
fuse  from  a  different  accentuation.  When  poets  are 
op  the  rack  for  a  word  of  a  certain  length  and  a  certain- 
SKceat,  it  is  charity  to  make  allowances  for  their  ne. 
cesaities;  bet  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  coxcombs 
lo  prose,  who  have  no  better  plea  for  a  novelty  of  pro- 
nunciation than  a  fop  has  for  being  the  first  in  the 
fashion,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

8USCEPTION,  aus-sip'shun,  s.  Act  of 
taking. 

SUSCEPTIVE,  sfts-slptTv,  a.  157.  Capable 
to  admit. 

SUSCIPIENCY,  s8s-s?p'pWn-se,  i.  Re- 
ception, admission. 

SUSCIPIENT,  s&s-sip'pe-lnt,  *.  One  who 
takes,  one  that  admits  or  receives. 

To  SUSCIT ATE,  suVse-tate,  v.  ».  01,    To 

,  roo.se,  to  excite. 

8USCITATION,  sus-se-ta'shon,  i.  The  act 
of  rousing  or  exciting. 

To  SUSPECT,  eus-pe'kt',  e. a.  To  imagine 
with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy  what  is  not 
known  ;  to  imagine  guilty  without  proof  j  to 
hold  uncertain. 

To  SUSPECT,  sos-pikf,  v.  «.    To  imagine 

girilr. 

SUSPECT,  sia-pikf ,  part.  a.    Doubtful. 
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To  SUSPEND,  sus-p2nd',  v.  a.  To  hang,  to 
make  to  hang  by  any  thing ;  to  make  to  de- 
pend upon ;  to  interrupt,  to  make  to  stop  for 
a  time ;  to  delay,  to  hinder.frora  proceeding ; 
to  debar  fur  a  time  from  the  execution  of  an 
office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

SUSPENSE,  sas-pense',  s.  Uncertainty* 
delay  of  certainty  or  determination  ;  act  of 
withholding  the  judgment;  privation  for  a 
time,  impediment  fur  a  time ;  stop  in  the 
midst  of  two  opposite*. 

SUSPENSE,  sus-peW,  a.  Held  from  pro- 
ceeding ;  held  in  doubt,  held  in  expectation. 

SUSPENSION,  BUS-peVshun,  «.  Act  of 
making  to  hang  on  any  thing ;  act  of  making 
to  depend  on  any  thing  ;  act  of  delaying  ;  act 
of  withholding  or  balancing  the  judgment, 
interruption,  temporary  cessation. 

SUSPENSORY,  sua-pin'tfur-e,  «.  512.'  B«> 

longing  to  that  by  which  a  thing  hangs. — See 
.  Domettick 
SUSPICION,  sos-plsh'&n,  a.     The  act  of 

suspecting,  imagining  of  something  ill  witnout 

proof. 
SUSPICIONS,  Bus-plsh'as,  a.  314.  Inclined 

to  suspect,  inclined   to  imagine  ill  without 

proof;  liable  to  suspicion,  giving  reason  to 

imagine  ill.  _ 

SUSPICIOUSLY,  flus-plsh'ui-le,  ad.    With 

suspicion  ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion. 
SUSPICIOUSNESS,     sus-plsh'us-nea,    «. 

Tending  to  suspicion. 
SUSPIRATION,  sus-spe-ra'shon, «.    Sigh, 

act  of  fetching  the  breath  deep. 
To  SUSPIRE,  sas-splre',  v.  a.    To  sigh,  to 

fetch  the  breath  deep ;  it  seems  in  Shakespeare 

to  mean  only  to  begin  to  breathe. 
To  SUSTAIN,  sus-tan',  ».  a.    To  bear,  to 

prop,  to  hold  up ;  to  support,  to  keep  from 

sinking  under  evil ;  to  maintain,  to  keep ;  to 

help,  to  relieve,  to  assist ;  to  bear,  to  endure; 

to  hear  without  .yielding ;  to  suffer,  to  bear  as 

inflicted. 
SUSTAINABLE,  sos-ta'ni-bl,  a.  That  may 

be  sustained. 
SUSTAINER,  aus-ti'nur,  t .  08.    One  that 

props,  one  that  supports  ;  one  that  wtfcrs,  a 

sufferer. 
SUSTENANCE,  sfis'te  nanse,  s.    Support, 

maintenance  ;  necessaries  of  life,  victuals. 
SUSTENTATION,  aus-tln-ta'shon,  s.  Snp- 

t>ort,  preservation  from  falling;  support  of 
ife,  use  of  victuals ;  maintenance. 

SUSURRATION,  su-sor-ra'shun,  J.  Whis- 
per,  soft  murmur. — See  Muculent. 

SUTLER,  sutflur,  a.  08.  A  man  that  sells 
provisions. 

SUTURE,  su'tshore,  *.  46t.  A  manner  of 
sewing  or  stitching,  particularly  wounds.  Su- 
ture is  a  particular  articulation. 

SWAB,  sw6b,  a.  85.  A  kind  of  mop  to  dean 

floors. 

To  SWAB,  sw6b,  v.  a.  To  clean  with  a  mop. 
SWABBER,  swdb'bnr, «.  06.   A  sweeper  of 

the  deck. 
To  SWADDLE,  aw*d'dl,  e.  a.  405.     To 
swuthe,  to  hind  in  clothes,  generally  used  of 
binding  new- born  children ;  to  beat,  to  cud  get 

SWADDLE,  swftd'dl,  «.  405.  Cloths* 
bound  round  the  body. 
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SWADDLINGBAND,  swod'l?ng-Band,    1 

SWADDLINGCLOUT,  swidlfng-klout,    > 

8WADDLINGCLOTH,  swocl'ilng-kloraj 

«.    Cloth  wrapped  round  a  new-born  child. 

To  SWAG,  swig,  r.  n.  85.  To  sink  down  by 
its  weight,  to  lie  heavy. 

To  SWAGGER,  swaVg&r,  v.  w.  98.     To 

bluster,  to  bully,  to  be  turbulently  and  to- 

roultuously  proud. 
SWAGGERER,   swaVgur-ur,   $.   383.    A 

blusterer,  a  bully,  a  turbulent  noisy  fellow. 
8WAGGY,  swigge,  a.  983.    Dependent  by 

its  weight. 
SWAIN,  swaoe,  s.  203,  883.  A  young  man; 

a  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry  ;  a 

pastoral  youth. 
To  SWALE,  swale,         \v.  a.    To  waste  or 
To  SWEAL,  sweie,  227,  )     blaze  away ;  to 

melt. 
SWALLOW,  swollA,  $.  327.    A  small  bird 

of  passage,  or,  as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies- 
bid  and  sleeps  in  winter. 
To  SWALLOW,  swol'lo,  v.  a.     To  take 

down  the  throat ;  to  receive  without  examina- 
tion;   to  engross,  to  appropriate  ;  to  absorb, 

to  take  in,  to  sink  in  any  abyss,  to  ingulf; 

to  devour,  to  destroy,  to  be  lost  in  any  thing, 

to  be  given  up. 
SWALLOW,  swol'lo,  «.  85.    The  throat, 

voracity. 
SWAM,  swim.    The  pret.  of  Swim. 
SWAMP,  sworop,  «.  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen. 
SWAMPY,  swWpe,  a.    Boggy,  fenny. 
SWAN,  sw6n,  g.  85.    A  large  water-fowl. 
SWANSKIN,  sw6n'stfn,  t.    A  kind  of  soft 

flannel. 
SWAP^swdp,  ad.  85.    Hastily,  with  hasty 

violence,  a*,  he  did  it  Swap. 
SWARD,  sward,  s.     The  skin  of  bacon; 

the  surface  of  the  ground. 
SWARE,  s  ware.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 
SWARM,  swirm,  s.  85.    A  great  body  or 

number  of  bees  or  other  small  animals ;  a 

multitude,  a  crowd. 
To  SWARM,  ewarra,  t>.  ».    To  rise  as  bees 

in  a  body,  and  quit  the  hive  ;  to  appear  m 

multitudes,  to  crowd,  to  throng ;  to  be  crowd- 
ed, to  be  over-run,  to  be  thronged  ;  to  breed 

multitudes. 
SWART,  swart,        )  a.      Black,    darkly 
SWA  RTH,  swarf h,   J     brown,  tawny.     In 

Milttfn,  ttlnomy,  mnltgnant. 
8WARTH1LY,  sWaVffre-le,  <trf.     Blackly, 

duskilv,  tawnily. 

8WARTHINESS,  swaY4Ae-nes,  *.  Dark- 
ness  of  completion,  tawuiiiess. 

SWARTHY,  swar'Oe,  a.  Dark  of  com- 
pletion, Mack,  dusky,  tawny. 

To  SWASH,  sw6sb, "v.  u.  To  make  a  great 
clatter  or  noise. 

8WASH-BUCKLEK,  swflsh-bukllr,  $.  A 
furious  combatant. — Mason. 

SWASHER,  swftsh'ar,  «.  One  who  makes 
a  show  of  valour  or  force. 

To  SWATHE,  swame,  v.  <t.  467.  To  bind 
as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers.' 

To  SWAY,  swi,  v.  a.  To  ware  in  the  hand, 
to  move  or  wield  with  facility  ;  to  bias,  to  di- 
rect to  either  side ;  to  govern,  to  rale,  to  over- 
power, to  influence. 

To  SWAY,  swi,  e.  a.     To  bans;  heavy,  to 


be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  have  weight*  to 
influence  ;  to  bear  rule,  to  .govern. 

SWAY,  swa,  t.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon ;  any  thine  moving  with  bulk  and 
power  -,  power,  rule,  dominion ;  influence, 
direction. 

To  SWEAR,  sware,  r.  n.  240 ;  pret  Swore, 
or  Sware;  pott.  pass.  Sworn.  To  obtest  some 
superiour  power,  to  utter  an  oath  ;  to  declare 
or  promise  upon  oath  ;  to  give  evidence  upon. 
oath  ;  to  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

To  SWEAR,  sware,  v.  a.  240.  To  pat  to  an 
oath  ;  to  declare  upon  oath  ;  to  obtest  by  an 
oath. 

SWEARER,  swa'rur,  «.  98.  A  wretch  who 
obtests  the  great  name  wantonly  and  profanely. 

SWEAT,  swet,  #.'234.  The  matter  evacu- 
ated at  the  pores  by  heat  of  labour ;  labour, 
toil,  drudgery  ;  evaporation  or  moisture. 

To  SWEAT,sw4t,  c.  a.;  pret.  Swet,  Sweated ; 
part.  pass.  Sweaten.  To  be  moist  on  the  body 
with  heat  or  labour ;  to  toil,  to  labour,  to 
drudge  ;  to  emit  moisture. 

To  SWEAT,  swit,  r.  a.    To  emit  as  sweat*. 

SWEATER,  awetur,  s.  98.  One  who  sweats. 

SWEATY,  BweVte,  a.  Covered  with  sweat, 
moist  with  sweat  ;  consisting  of  sweat $  la- 
borious, toilsome. 

To  SWEEP,  sweep,  r.  a.  246.  To  draw 
away  with  a  besom ;  to  clean  with  a  besom  ; 
to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to  drive  or  carry  off  with 
celerity  and  violence  ;  to  pass  over  with  ce- 
lerity and  force ;  to  rub  over  ;  to  strike  with  a. 
long  stroke. 

To  SWEEP,  sweep,  e.  n.  To  pass  with  vio- 
lence, tumult,  or  swiftness;  to  past  with 
pomp,  to  pass  with  an  equal  motion ;  to  move 
with  a  long  reach. 

SWEEP,  sweep,  t.  The  act  of  sweeping; 
the  compass  of  any  violent  or  coutimied  mo- 
tion ;  violent  destruction)  direction  of  any 
motion  not  rectilinear. 

SWEEPINGS,  sweepings,  s.  410.  Thar 
which  is  swept  away. 

SWEEPNET,  sweep'n&t,  #.     A  net  that 

takes  in  a  great  compass. 

SWEEPSTAKE,  sweepstake,  s.  A  man 
that  wins  all ;  a  prize  at  a  race. 

SWEEPY.  sweep'e,  a.  Passing  with  great 
speed  ana  violence. 

SWEET,  sweet,  a.  246.  Pleasing  to  any 
sense  ;  luscious  to  the  taste ;  fragrant  to  the 
anit-II ;  melodious  to  the  ear  ;  pleasing  to  she 
eye;  mild,  soft,  gentle  ;  grateful,  pleasing ; 
iH>t  stale,  not  stinking:  as,  that  meat  U  Sweet. 

SWEET,  sweet,  s.  Sweetness,  something 
pleasine ;  a  word  of  endearment  j  a  perfume. 

SWEETBREAD,  swect'brJd,  s.  The  pan- 
creas of  the  calf. 

SWEETBRIAR,  sweefbri-ftr,  «.  A  fragrant 
shrub. 

SWEETBROOM,  sweefbroom,  *.  An  herb. 

To  SWEETEN,  sweet't'n,  v.  *.  10*  To 
make  sweet ;  to  make  mild  or  kind  ;  to  make 
less  painful ;  to  palliate,  to  reconcile ;  to 
make  grateful  or  pleasing ;  to  soften,  to  make 
delicate. 

SWEETENER,  sweeffn-or,  s.  One  that 
palliates,  one  that  represents  things  tended?* 
that  which  tempers  acrimony. 

SWEETHEART,  s weetliirt,  •..  Almra* 
mistress. 
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SWEETING,  sweet&tg,  0.  410.    A  aweet 

luscious  apple  ;  a  word  uf  endearment. 

SWEETISH,  sweetfish,  a.  Somewhat  sweet. 

SWEETLY,  swecf  le,  ad.  In  a  sweet  man- 
ner ;  with  sweetness. 

SWEETMEAT,  sweet'mete,  i.  Delicacies 
made  of  fruits  preserved  whh  sugar. 

SWEETNESS*  eweit'ols,  *.  The  quality 
of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its  senses. 

SWEETWILLIAM,  sweet-wft'yum,  $.  A 
plant    It  is  a  species  of  gill  rflower. 

SWEETWILLOW,  sweeUwllli,  s.  Gale 
or  Dutch  myrtle. 

To  SWELL,  swill,  v.  n. ;  part.  pass.  Swoll- 
en. To  grow  bigger,  to  grow  turgid,  to  ex- 
tend the  parts  ;  to  tumify  ny  obstruction  ;  to 
be  exasperated  ;  to  look  big  ;  to  prot  liberate ; 
to  me  into  arrogance,  to  be  elated  ;  to  be  in- 
flated with  anger  ;  to  grow  upon  the  view. 
.To  SWELL,  swill,  r;  a.  To  cause  to  rise 
or  increase,  to  make  tumid  ;  to  aggravate,  to 
heighten  ;  to  ruise  to  arrogance. 

flTWELL,  swill,  *.    Extension  of  bulk. 

8WELLING,  swelling,,  *.  410.  Morbid  tu- 
mour ;  protuberance,  prominence  ;  effort  for 
a  vent. 

To  SWELTER,  swil'tur,  v.  n.  08.  To  be 
pained  with  heat. 

To  SWELTER,  sweTtur,  r.  a.  To  parch,  or 
dry  Up  with  heat. 

SWELTRY,  swlltre,  a.  Suffocating  with 
beat. 

SWEPT,  swfcpt.  The  part,  and  pret.  of 
Sweep. 

To  SWERVE,  swirv,  c.  «.  To  wander,  to 
rove  j  to  deviate,  to  depart  from  role,  custom, 
or  duty  ;  to  ply,  to  bend. 

SWIFT,  swift,  a.  Moving  far  in  a  short 
time,  quick,  fleet,  speedy,  nimble ;  ready. 

SWIFT,  swift,  s.  A  bird  like  a  swallow,  a 
martinet ;  the  current  of  a  stream. 

SWIFTLY,  swlft'le,  ad.    Fleetly,  rapidly, 

nimbly.  „ 

SWIFTNESS,  swlft'nla,*.  Speed,  nimble- 
ncss,  rapidity,  quickness,  velocity,  celerity. 

To  SWIG,  swig,  *,  n.  To  drink  by  large 
draughts. ~ 

To  SWILL,  swill,  e.  a.  To  drink  luxuri- 
ously and  grossly ;  to  wash,  to  drench ;  to  in- 
ebriate. 

SWILL,  swill,  *.  Drink  luxuriously  poured 
down. 

SWILLER,  swlllur,  «.  98.  A  luxurious 
drinker. 

To  SWIM,  swim,  r.  n. ;  pret.  Swam,  Swom, 
or  Swum.    To  float  on  the  water,  not  to  sink ; 
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motion;  to  be  dixiy,  to  be  vertiginous;  to 
be  floated ;  to  have  abundance  of  any  quality, 
to  flow. 

To  SWIM,  swim,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  swimming. 

SWIM,  swim,  *.  The  bladder  of  fishes  by 
which  they  are  supported  in  the  water. 

SWIMMER,  swinYmur,  *.  98.  One  who 
swiios  j  the  protuberance  in  the  legs  of  a 
hone  resembling  a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. 

SWIMMINGLY,  swWanng-le,  ad.  Smooth- 
ly, without  obstruction. 
/SWINDLE,  ewln'dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cheat 
under  the  pretence  of  trading  or  trafficking. 
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£T  This  word  has  seen  In  very  general  oat  for  near 
twenty  yeais,  and  has  aot  yet  found  its  way  into  any 
of  our  Dictionaries. 

From  the  recent  Introduction  of  this  word,  Oft* 
should  be  tal  to  behVve  tout  this  cotuV.ry  wm,  till 
lately,  a  sti  anger  to  tbl«  species  of  fraud ;  but  that  it 
shod  Id  be  imptHlcd  to  as  by  w»  honest  a  people  as  the 
Germans  is  mill  more  surprising.  That  a  language  to 
a  map  of  the  science  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
speaic  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  who 
consider  the  origin  and  progi  ess  of  the  human  andef« 
standing;  and  if  so,  it  is  inip»fcsib1e  that  the  manners 
should  nut  influence  the  language,  and  lhat  the  lan- 
guage should  not  correspond  to  the  manners.  Front 
this  reasoning,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
faith  of  traffics:  w as  more  sacred  iu  England  Hum  in 
Germany,  though  Germany  might  in  other  respecta.be 
less  vicious  than  England 

SWINE,  swine, «.    A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 
SWINEBUEAD,  swlneWd,  *.    A  kind  of 

plant ;  truffles. 
SWINEHERD,  swine'hlrd,  i.    A  keeper 

of  hogs. 

&  This  word,  in  the  north  or  England,  Is  pro- 
nounced Strinnard,  and  shows  the  teudency  of  oar 
language  to  shorten  the  simple  in  the  compound,— See 
Principles,  No.  515. 

SWINEPIPE,  swlne'plpe,  *.    A  bird  of  the 

thrush  kind. 
To  SWING,  swing,  v.  n.  410.     To  wave  to 

and  fro  hanging  loosely  ;  to  fly  backward  arte 

forward  on  a  rope. 
To  SWING,  swing,  v.  a. ;    pret.  Swang, 

Swans.    To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  siring  ; 

to  whirl  round  iu  the  air,  to  wave  loosely. 
SWING,  swing,  «.     Motion  of  any  thing 

hanging  loosely  ;    a  line  on  which  any  thing 

hangs  loose ;  influence  or  power  of  a  body  put 

in  motion  ;    c  urse,  unrestrained  liberty  j  un- 

tcs trained  tendency. 
To  SWINGE,  swfaje,  r.  a.     To  whip,  to 

bastinade,  to  punish  ;  to  move  as  a  Inst*. 
SWINGEBUCKLER,  swlnje-buk'lur,  t.   A 

bully,  a  man  who  pretends  to  feats  of  arms. 

Aji  old  cant  word. 
SWINGER,   swfag'fir,   s.   98.      He   who 

swings,  a  hurler 
SWINGING,  swln'jlng;,  o.    Great,  huge, 

SW1NGINGLY,  swui'jing-le,  ad.    Vastly, 

grrally. 
•SWINISH,  swftiish,  a.     Bedtting  iwme, 

resembling  swine,  gross. 
To  SWINK,  swink,  v.  a.    To  overlabour. 

Obsolete. 
SWITCH,  swltsh,*.    A  small  flexible  twig. 

^To  SWITCH,  switsh,  r.  a.    To  lash ,  to  jerk. 

SWIVEL,  swtYv'l,  *.  102.  Something  fixed 
in  another  budv  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 

SWOBBER,  stlflr/bur,  t .  A  sweeper  of  the 
deck.  J?«ur  piivilegedflards  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  iu  betting  at  the  game  of 
whin. —See  Swabber, 

SWOLLEN,    7  sworD|  103. .  the  part.  pa*. 

of  Swell.  «_ 

SWOM,  swim.    The  pret;  of  Swim,    wot 

in  use,  Swam  supplying  itsplace. 
To  SWOON,  swoon,  v.  n.  47*.     To  suffer* 

suspension  of  thought  and  sensatmo,  to  taint. 

r-T  This  word  *h*nld  be  earefolly  disUngnsshtd  in 
the  pronnncUUon  from  so**;  the  «»,  as  Mr. Vv*» 
Justly  observes,  is  effeciive,  and  should  be  heard. ,  H 
would  baTe  been  beneath  a  DMleaary  dt  tt»l«* 
credit  to  take  notice  of  a  «'^JCM^it^^5 
word,  as  if  written  $mmd,  tf  u  had  aot  baaa  adopted 
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ay  one  of  our  ortkoiplsts.  The  mi  observation 
•olds  good  of  the  rottowing  word,  which  mast  not  be 
pronounced  exactly  like  scop, 

SWOON,  swoon,  t.  A  lipothymy,  a  faint- 
ing fiu 

To  SWOOP,  swoop,  t>.  a.  800.  To  fall  at 
once  as  a  hawk  upon  its  prey  ;  to  prey  upon, 
to  catch  up. 

SWOOP,  swoop,  s.  Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey 
upon  his  quarry. 

To  SWOP,  sw6p,  r.  a.  To  change,  to  ex- 
change one  thing  for  another. 

SWORD,  s6rd,  s.  475.  A  weapon  used 
either  in  cutting  or  thrusting,  the  usual  wea- 
pon of  fights  hand  to  hand  }  destruction  by 
war ;  vengeance  of  justice  ;  emblem  of  au- 
thority. 

SWORDED,  sord'ld,  a.  Girt  with  a  sword. 

SWORDER,  sord'ftr,  s.  98.  A  cut-throat,  a 
soldier.    Not  in  use. 

SWORDFISH,  sord'tfsh,  «.  A  fish  with  a 
king  sharp  bone  issuing  from  his  head. 

SWORDORA8S,  sord'gras,  *.  A  kind  of 
sedge,  giader. 

SWORDKNOT,  sord'nftt,  #.  Riband  tied 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword 

8WORDLAW,  sord'law,  s.    Violence. 

SWORDMAN,  sArd'roln,  s.    Soldier,  fight- 
ing  mau. 
&  t  »ee »»o  Rood  rearon  why  we  shonld  not  write 

and  pronounce  swordsman  and  gownsman  rather  iban 

swordman  and  gownman,  though  Johnson  prodace* 

his  aoihorities  for  the  latter  oi  ihogntphy  from  good 

author*.    The  s  seems  to  have  intervened  naturally 

between  the  mule  and  the  liquid  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
nunciation, a«  |a  statesman,  sportsman,  huntsman, 

and  sometimes  between  the  two  liquids,  as  townsman, 

talesman,  ice     But  Dr.  Johnson's  sense  of  the  word 

swordman,  meaning  a  man  of  the  profession  of  the 

word,  or  a  soldier,  is  now  obsolete :   we  now  never 

near  the  word  but  as  signifying  a  man  expert  la  the 

use  of  the  sword  ;  and  iu  this  sense  it  is  always  called 

a  swordsman. 

SWOKDPLAYER,  sord'pla-ir,  s.  Gladia- 
tor, fencer. 

SWORE,  swAre.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 

SWORN,  sworn.    The  part.  pass,  of  Swear. 

SWUM,  swum.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Swim. 

SWUNG,  swung.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Swing.  410. 

SYCAMORE,  sik'a-more/a.    A  tree. 

SYCOPHANT,  sik'o-fant,  s.    A  flatterer,  a 

parasite. 

8YCOPHANTICK,  elk-o-fan'tfc,  a.  Flat- 
tering, parasitical. 

SYLLABICAL,  sll-laVe-kil,  a.  Relating 
to  syllables,  consisting  of  syllables. 

SYLLABIGALLYtBft-lib'e-kal-e,  «*.    In 

a  syllabical  manner. 

SYLLABICK,  sil-lab'ik,  a.  609.    Relating 
<     to  syllables. 
SYLLABLE,  sftli-bl,  «.  405.     As  much  of 

a  word  as  is  ufjtrred  by  the  help  of  one  vowel 

or  one  articulation  ;    any  thing  proverbially 

Concise. 
To  SYLLABLE,  silla-bl,  v.  a.    To  otter,  to 

pronounce,  to  articulate. 

fcYLLABUB,  sfrtf-bub,  s.  Milk  and  acids. 
Rightly  Sillabub,  which  see. 

8YLLABUS,  siM-bos,  ».  An  abstract,  a 
compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  dis- 

•     ftl* 


SYLLOGISM,  afllo-jkm,  t.    An 
composed  of  three  propositions. 

SYLLOGISTICAL,  sft-lo-jfe'te-kil,     } 
SYLLOGISTICR,  •?I-lo-jis'tik,  509.     f    ** 
Relating  to  a  syllogism,  consisting  of  a  syl- 
logism. 

SYLLOGISTICALLY,      sil-lo-jis'te-kll-*, 

ad.    In  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

To  SYLLOGIZE,  sill&jlze,  e.  ».  To  reason 

bv  syllogism. 
SYLVAN,  sll'van,  a.  88.    Woody,  shady. 
SYLVAN,  sll'v&n,  s.    A  wood  god,  a  satyr. 

SYMBOL,  stnVbul,  '»  166.  An  abstract,  a 
compendium,  a  comprehensive  form ;  a  type*, 
that  which  comprehends  in  its  figure  a  repre- 
sentation of  something  else. 

SYMBOLICAL,  slm-boTe-kll,  a.  509.  Re- 
presentative, typical,  expressing  by  signs. 

SYMBOLICALLY,  siro-boTe-kal-e,  ad. 
Typically,  by  representation. 

SYMBOLIZATtON,  slm-bftl-le-za'shun, 
The.act  of  symbolising,  re  presentation,  resem- 
blance. 

To  SYMBOLIZE,  slm'bo-rtze,  r.  a.  170.  To 
have  something  in  common  with  another  by 
representative  qifalities. 

To  SYMBOLIZE,  sim'bo-llze,  v.  a.  To 
make  representative  of  something. 

SYMMETRICAL,  slm-meVtre-kal,  *.  Pro- 
portionate, having  parts  well  adapted  to  each 
other. 

SYMMETRIST,  slm'me-trlst,  s.  One  Tor? 
studious  or  observant  of  proportion. 

To  SYMMETRIZE,  sim'me-trlse,  «.  a.  To 
bring  to  symmetry.— Mason. 

SYMMETRY,  sfai'me-lre,  s.  AdapUtion  of 
parts  to  each  other,  proportion,  harmony, 
agreement  of  one  part  to  another. 

SYMPATHETIC  AL,    slm-pUneVe-kal,  > 

SYMPATHETICA  s?m-pa  faellk,  f 

a,  509.    Having  mutual  sensation,   being  af- 
fected by  what  happens  to  the  other. 

SYMPATHETICA  LLY,  sWpa-tflt'te-kll- 
e,  ad.  509.  With  sympathy,  in  conse- 
quence of  sympathy. 

To  SYMPATHIZE,  sim'pi-taUe,  *>.  a.  To 
feel  with  another,  to  feel  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels,  to  feel  mutually. 

SYMPATHY,  sWpi<Ae,  s.  Fellow  feeling, 
mutual  sensibility,  the  quality  of  being  aftecv- 
ed  bv  the  affection  of  another. 

SYMPHONIOUS,  slm-fo'ne-os,  a.  Har- 
monious, agreeing  in  sound. 

SYMPHONY,  sim'fo-ne,  s.  170.  Concert  of 
instruments,  harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 

SYMPOSIACK,  slm.po'zhe-ak,  a.  451.  Re- 
lating to  merry-making. 

SYMPTOM,  sim'tam,  s.  166,  412.  Some- 
thing that  happens  concurrently  with  some- 
thing else,  not  as  the  original  cau*e,  not  as 
the  necessary  effect  ;  a  si  till,  a  token. 

SYMPTOMATICA!,,   aim-to-mat'tc-kil, 


609. 


SYMPTOMATICA  s?m-to-mAt'tik, 
a.    Happening  concurrently  or  occasionally. 

SYMPTOMATICALLY,  slm-to-init'to-lrll- 
e,  ad.    In  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 

SYNAGOGUE!  sra'4-g6g,  s.  338.    An  a*- 
sembly  of  the  Jews  to  worship. 

SYNALEPHA,  sb-a-le'tf,  t.  91.    A  earn- 
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-   traction  or  excision  of  a  pliable  in  a  Latin 

▼erte.  by  joining  together  two  Towels  in  the 

•conning*  or  catling  off  the  endinc  vowel. 
8YNCHRONICAL,  sWkrcVe-kll,  a.  Hap. 

pening  together  at  the  same  time. 
SYNCHRONISM,   *WkrA-nfcm,   «.  408. 

Concurrence  of  events,  hap  pening  at  the  same 

tlme-  •»         .     , 

SYNCHRONOUS,  .aing'kro-n&s,  «.    Hap- 
pening at  tlie  same  time. 
SYNCOPE*  slnglco-petS.  90,  408.  Fainting 

fit ;  contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  off  part. 
8YNCOPIST,  slng'ko-pist,  s.    Contractor 

of  words. 
8YNCRATISM,  sfag'kri-tW,  t.     A  jane- 
.   tion  of  two  against  a  third  power* 
SYNDROME,  sin'dro-me,  s.  96.    Concur. 

rent  action,  concurrence. 
SYNECDOCHE,  se-neVdo-ke,  r.  852, 96. 

A  figure  by  which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole* 

or  the  whole  for  part. 
6YNECPHONESIS.  sfo-ek-fo-ne'sfs,  $.    A 

contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one. — Mason. 
♦SYNOD,  sln'n&d,  *.  166.      An  assembly, 

particularly  of  ecclesiasticks  ;  conjunction  of 
-    *he  heavenly  bodies. 

YJ  A  plain  F.nglWb  speaker  woold  alwuyn  pic* 
■ounce  the  y  in  this  word  long ;  nor  is  it  pronounced 
short  by  the  more  informed  speaker  because  the  y  is 
short  \n  Synodvs,  but  because  we  always  pronounce 
it  so  in  the  Latin  word.— See  Principles,  No.  044. 

SYNODAL,  sln'no-dal,  la.   Relating 

SYNODICAL,  se-nod'e-kal,  >    toasynod, 

SYNODICK,  se-n6d'ik,  509.  )  transacted 
in  a  synod  ;  reckoned  from  one  conjunction 
with  the  snn  to  another 

SYNODtCALLY,  se-nod'e-ktU,  ad.  By 
the  authority  of  a  synod  or  publick  assembly. 

SYNONYM  A,  se-ndn'ne-iu4,  s.  92,  Names 
which  signify  the  same  thing. 

S  YNON  YME,  sin'o-nlm,  «.  A  word  of  the 
tame  meaning  as  some  other  word.—Afason. 

To  SYNfjNYMlSE,  se-ncVne-mlze,  v.  «. 
To  express  the  same  thins  in  different  words. 

SYNONYMOUS,  se-non'ne-mus,  a.  Ex- 
pressing the  tame  thing  by  different  words. 

SYNONYMY,  s*-n6n'ne-me,  *.  The  qnality 
of  expressing  by  different  words  the  tame 
thing. — See  Metonvmv 

SYNOPSIS,  se-nop'sis,  «.  A  general  view, 
all  the  parts  brought  under  one  view. 

SYNOPTICAL,  se-n6p'te-kal,  a.  Afford- 
ing a  view  of  many  parts  at  once. 

SYNTACTICAL,  sto-tlk'te-kll,  a.  Conjoin- 
edv  fitted  to  each  other ;  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  speech. 


SYNTAX,  sfo'tlks,         \s.     A  system,  a 
SYNTAXIS,  sln-tiks'ls,  $  number  of  things 

joined  together  ;  that  part  of  grammar  which 

teaches  the  construction  of  words. 
SYNTHESIS,  sln'fAe-sfs,  j.     The  act  of 

joining,  opposed  to  Analysis. 
*SYNTHETICK,s?n-/A*t'tik,<i.  509.  Conjoin- 

ing.  compounding,  forming  composition. 
SYPHON,  sl'fun,  *.  166.    A  tube,  a  pipe. 
SYRINGE,  sir'inje,  1. 184.    A  pipe  through 

which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 
To  SYRINGE,  sfrlnje,  r.  a.     To  spout  by  a 

•yrince  ;  Ui  wash  wiih  a  tyripge. 
MYRINGOTOMY,  slr-tog-gdr/to-me,  «.  The 

act  or  practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 
.  &  YRTIS,  sift!*,  s.  184.  A  quick-sand,  a  bog. 

on 


SYSTEM,  sls'tlm,  t .  Any  complexure  or 
combination  of  many  things  acting  together ; 
a  scheme  which  reduces  many  things  to  regu- 
lar dependence  or  co-operation;  a  schema 
which  unites  many  things  in  order. 

SYSTEMATICAL,  sis-te-mlfte-kil,  «, 
Methodical,  written  or  formed  with  regular 
subordination  of  one  part  to  another. 

SYSTEMATICALLY,     sis-tc-mat'te-kil-e, 

ad.  509.     In  form  of  a  system. 

To  SYSTEMATIZE,  sIs-tlm'&tiEe,  t>.  a.  To 
reduce  to  u  system. — Mason* 

£3*  I  nave  met  with  this  word  nowhere  bat  in  Ma* 
son's  Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  there  I  find  it  ac- 
cented in  a  different  way  from  what  1  have  always 
beard  it  in  conversation.  In  those  circlet  which  I 
have  frequented  the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the 
first  syllable ;  and  if  we  survey  the  words  of  this  ter 
mination,  we  shall  And  that  fee  is  added  to  every  word 
without  altering  the  place  of  the  accent ;  and  thai 
consequently  Systematize  oaght  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  This  reasoniug  is  specions;  but  wbea 
we  consider  that  this  word  is  nor  formed  fron  the 
English  word  System,  but  from  the  Greek  Zutovjo,  or 
the  latter  Latin  System*,  we  shall  find  that  the  accent 
ts  very  properly  placed  on  the  second  syllable,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rale.  If  we  place  the  accent 
on  the  first,  we  ought  t«  spell  the  word  Systemixe,  and 
than  it  would  be  analogically  prone n need ;  hut  as  our 
best  writers  and  speakers  have  formed  the  word  on 
the- 1 ♦  reek  and  Latin  plan,  it  ought  to  be  written  and 
pronounced  as  Mr.  Masoo  has  given  it. 

SYSTOLE,  slsto-le,  s.  96.  In  anatomy,  the 
contraction  of  the  heart:  in  grammar,  the 
shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 
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Ta  BBY,  taVbe, «.    A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
TABBY,  UM>e,  a.    Brinded,  brindled. 
TABEFACTION,  tab-i-flk'shuji,  «.    The 

act.of  wasting  away. 
To  TABEFY,  tAb'e-tf,  e.  n.    To  waste,  to  be 

extenuated  by  disease. 
TABERNACLE,  taVir-nt-kl,  «.  405.     A 

temporary  habitation,  a  casual  dwelling;  a 

sacred  place,  a  place  of  worship. 
TABID,  fibld,  a.  644.    Wasted  by  disease, 

consumptive. 

YJ  Buchanan  is  th«  ooly  orthoepisl  that  ha*  this 
word  who  pronounces  the  a  long*.  J'Ms  i»  indulgtn* 
the  genius  of  our  own  pronunciation  in  dissyllables  or 
this  form:  but  as  vay  pronoun ie  the  a  short  in  Hsw- 
dtu,  though  long  in  Latin,  wecarry  this  wrong  pro- 
nunciation into  our  own  langfflge. 

TABIDNESSS,  tfb'Sd-nes,  s.  CoMump- 
tiveness,  state  of  being  wasted  by  disease. 

TABLATURE,  tab'li-ture,  «.  468.  Painting 
on  walls  or  ceilings.  .,**»-.         i™ a 

TABLE,  ta'bl,  ».  405.  A-fr  fiat  or  lerel 
surface  :  a  horisontal  surface*  raised  above  the 
around ,  used  for  meals  and  other  purposes  ; 
the  persons  sitting  at  table ;  the  fayor  enter- 
taitiment  itself,  as,  he  keeps  a  good  Table  ;  a 
table,  a  surface  on  which  any  thing  is  written  or 
engraved  ;  an  index,  a  collection  of  heads \  a  sy- 
nopsis,many  particulars  brought  into  one  view; 
draughts,  small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on 
squares.— To  turn  the  Tables  to  change  tha 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending  partiea 
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To  TABLE,  taW,  «.  a.    To  make  into  a 

catalogue,  to  set  down.    Not  in  use. 
TABLEBEER,  ta-bl-beeV,  a,    Beer  used  at 

victuals,  small  beer. 
TABLEBOOK,  ta/bl-book,  *.    A  book  on 

which  any  thing  is  graved  or  written  without 

ink. 
TABLECLOTH,   tat)l-kl6//i,   «.        Linen 

spread  on  a  tahle. 
TABLER,  ttol-ur,  s.  99.    One  who  boards. 

TABLETALK,  taTjl-tawk,  s.  Conversa- 
tion at  meals  or  entertainments. 

TABLET,  tab'let,  s.  A  small  level  surface ; 
a  surface  written  on  or  painted* 

TABOUR,  ta/bur,  s.  314.  A  small  drum,  a 
drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  accompany  a 

TABOURER,  ta/bur-Sr,  *  98.     One  who 

beats  the  tabdur. 
TABOURET,  tlb'ur-it,  f.     A  small  drum 

or  labour. 

TABOURINE,  tab-ir-een',  a.  112.     A  la- 
bour, a  small  drum. 
TABRET,  t4b'r2t,  t.    A  tabour. 

TABULAR,  tabular,  $.    Set  down  in  the 

form  of  tables  or  synopses  j  farmed  in  squares, 

made  into  laminae. 
To  TABULATE,  tab'u-late,  v.  a.  To  reduce 

(o  fables  or  synopses. 
TABULATED,  tab'u-la-tetl,  a:    Having  a 

flat  surface. 
TACHE,  t£teh,  *.  Any  thing  taken  hold  of, 

a  catch,,  a  loop,  a  button. 
TACIT,  tas'it,  a.  644.    Silent,  implied,  not 

expressed  by  words. 

TACITLY,  teVlt-le,  «rf.    Silently,  without 

oral  expression. 
TACITURNITY,  tas-e-tuVnc-te,  t.     Ha- 

bitueJ  silence. 
To  TACK,  tak,  v.  a.     To  fasten  to  any 

thing ;  to  join,  to  write,  to  stitch  together. 
To  TACK,  tak,  v.  n.    To  turn  a  ship. 

TACK,  tak,  $.     A  small  nail :    the  act  of 

turning  ships  at  sea. — To  hoftfTack,  to  last, 
to  bold  out. 

TACKLE,  taVkl,  *.  405.  Instruments  of 
action  ;  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 

TACKLED,  tak'kl'd,  a.  660.  Made  of  ropes 

tacked  Ue  ether. 
TACKLING,  tikllng,  s.  410.    Furniture  of 

the  mast ;  iuef  ipments  of  action* 
TACTICAL,  tak'te-kal, )  a.  509.  Relating  to 
TACTICK,  tak'tik.        j  the  art  of  ranging 

a  battle.  • 

TACTICKS,  tik'tfta, a.   The  act  of  ranging 

men  m  the  field  o»  battle. 

SACT1LB,  tak'til,  a.  140.    Susceptible  of 

touch. 
rACmUTY/Ok-tfl'e^,*.    Perceptibility 

byte*  touch, 
TACTION,  ta  k'sbfin,  a.  The  act  of  touching. 
TADPOLE,  tad  pole,  #.  A  young  shapeless 

frog  or  toad,  consisting -only  of  a  body  and  a 

tail. 

TA'EN,  tine.  The  poetical  contraction  of 
Taken. 

TAFFETA,  taffe-te,  *    A  thin  sift. 
TAO,  teg,  ••     A  pets*  o£  metal  pot  to  the 
end  of  a  string  ;  any  thing  i  ml  try  and  mean. 
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TAG-RAG,  tig'rag,  t.  Composed  of  fay 
rag ;  people  of  the  lowest  degree. — Mason. 

Te  TAG,  tlg»  »»  a.     To  At  any  thing  with  as 

end,  as,  to  Tag  a  lace ;  to  anpeud  one  thing  to 
another ;  to  join,  this  is  properly  to  Tack. 

TAGTAIL,  tag'tale,  s.    A  worm  which  haa 

the  tail  of  another  colour. 

TAH>,  Ale,  a.  203.  That  which  tennimrtec 
the  animal  behind,  the  continuation  of  the 
vertebim  of  the  back  hanging  loose  bebiud; 
Uie  lower  part ;  any  thiug  hanging  lons>  a 
cat* kin  ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing.— Te 
turn  Tail,  to  fly,  to  run  awav. 

TAILED,  tal'4  a.  369.  Famished  with  a 
tail. 

TAILLE,  tale,.*.  A  limited  estate,  an  entail 

TAILOR,  ta'lur,  t.  166.  One  wheae  busi- 
ness is  to  make  clothes. 

To  TAINT,  tint,  t>.  a.  262.  To  imbue  or 
impregnate  with  any  thing ;  to  stain,  to  sully ; 
to  infect j  to  corrupt ;  a  corrupt  contraction  of 
Attaint. 

To  TAINT,  tint,  a.  w.  To  be  infected,  te 
be  touched. 

TAINT,  tant,  a.  A  tincture,  a  stain ;  an  in- 
sect ;  infection  ;  a  spot,  a  soil,  a  blemish. 

TAINTLESS,  tantlis,  a.  Free  from  infection. 

TAINTURE,  tWuhure,  t.  461.  Taint, 
tinge,  defilement. 

To  TAKE,  take,  e.  a. ;  prtt.  Took;  part 
pan*  Taken,  sometiioes  Toc»k.  To  receive 
what  is  offered  ;  to  seise  what  is  not  given ; 
to  receive  ;  to  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ; 
to  lay  hold  on,  to  catch  by  surprise  or  artifice  *, 
to  snatch,  to  seise  ;  to  make  prisoner  ;  to  cap- 
tivate with  pleasure,  to  delight,  to  engage  ;  to 

v  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  man- 
ner ;  to  use,  to  employ  ;  to  admit  any  thing 
bad  from  without ;  to  turn  to,  to  practise  ;  to 
close  in  with,  to  comply  with ;  to  Awes,  to  fix ; 
to  catch  in  the  band,  to  seise  ;  tr»  receive  into 
the  mind  ;  to  go  into ;  to  swallow  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  to  choose  one  or  more  ;  Co  copy/  ■,  to 
convey,  to  carry,  to  transport ;  to  fasten  oa\ 
to  seise ;  not  to  refuse,  to  accept ;  to  admit ; 
to  endure,  to  bear ;  to  lean,  to  jump  over ;  to 
assume  -f  to  allow,  to  admit :  to  suppose,  to 
receive  in  thought,  to  entertain  in  opinion ;  to 
hire,  to  rent ;  to  engage  in,  to  be  active  in ;  to 
admit  in  copulation ;  to  u»e  as  an  oath  or  ex- 
pression ;  to  seize  as  a  disease. — To  Take 
away,  to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside,  to  remove. 
—To  Take  care,  to  be  careful,  to  be  solicitous 
for,  to  superintend. — To  Take  course,  to  have 
recourse  to  measures.— To  Take  down,  to 
crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress  ;  to  swallow,  to 
take  by  the  mouth.— io  Take  fromr  to  derw- 

fate,  to  detract;  to  deprive  of. — To  Take 
eed,  to  be  cautious,  to  beware.— To  Take 
heed  to,  to  attend.— To  Take  in,  to  comprise,  J 
to  comprehend  j  to  admit  j  to  wai ;  to  rw>  J 
ceive ;  to  receive  mentally.— To  Take  oath,  to 
swear.— To  Take  off,  to  invalidate,  UHsestsagsv 
to  remove ;  to  withhold,  to  withdraw  -t  to  swat 
low;  to  purchase;  to  copy  ;  tofindpleaesVr; 
to  remove. — To  Take  order  with,  to  check,  to 
take  course  with.*— To  lake  out,  to  recaove 
worn  within  any  place. — To  Take  part,  to 
share. — To  Take  place,  to  prevail,  to  hate  cf> 
feet.— To  Take  up,  to  borrow  upon  credit  or 
interest ;  to  be  ready  for,  to  eugae*  wife ;  fa 
apply  to  the  use  of ;  to  oeghi;  tonsten  wish 
a  ligature  passed  under;  toenspoas,  to«s> 
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;  to  have  final  recourse  to ;  to  seise,  to 
catch,  to  arrest ;  to  admit ;  to  answer  by  re- 

•  provine,  to  reprimand;  to  begin  where  the 
former  left  oiF ;  to  lift ;  to  occupy ;  to  accom- 
modate, to  adjust ;  to  comprise  ;  to  adopt,  to 
assume  ;  to  collect,  to  exact  a  tax  j  to  take 
upon,  to  appropriate  to ;  to  assume,  to  admit, 
to  be  imputed  to ;  to  assume,  to  claim  au- 
thority. 

To  TAKE,  take,  e.  n.  To  direct  the  course  ; 
to  have  a  tendency  to  ;  to  please,  to  gain  re- 
ception ;  to  have  the  intended  or  natural  ef- 
fect ;  to  catch,  to  fix. — To  Take  after,  to  learn 
of,  to  resemble,  to  imitate.1 — To 'fake  in,  to 
enclose ;  to  lessen,  to  contract,  an,  he  Took  in 
his  sails ;  to  cheat,  to  mill.— T»  Take  in  hand, 
to  undertake.— To  Take  in  with,  to  resort  to, 

•  -—To  Take  on,  to  be  violently  affected  ;  to 
grieve,  to  pine. — To  Take  to,  to  apply  to,  to 
be  fond  or ;  to  betake  to,  to  have  recourse.— ~ 
To  Take  up,  to  stop  ;  to  reform.— To  Take  up 
with,  to  be  contented  with ;  to  lodge,  to 
dwell. — To  Take  with,  to  please, 

TAKEN,  taVn,  103,  The  part,  pass,  of 
Take. 

XA  &ER,  tiltur,  a.  98.    He  tbat  takes. 

TAKING,  ta'kfog, *.  410.  Seizure,  distress* 

TALE,  tide,  #.  A  narrative,  a  story  ;  oral 
relation-;  number  reckoned  ;  reckoning,  nu- 
meral accouut ;  information,  disclosure  of  any 
thine  secret. 

TALEBEARER,  tale'ba-rur,  *.    One  who 

-    gives  officious  or  malignant  intelligence. 

TALEBEARING,  tale'ba-ring,  s.  The  act 
of  informing. 

TALENT,  taTe'nt,  s.  544.  A  Talent  signified 
so  much  weight,  or  a  sum  of  money,  the  value 
differing  according  to  the  different  ages  and 
countries  j  faculty,  power,  gift  of  nature,  qua* 
lity.  nature. 

TALISMAN,  tirlzmaXs.  86.  A  magical 
diameter. 

TALISMANICK,  tll-?z-m|nlk,  a.  599. 
Magical. 

To  TALK,  tawk-  v.  a.  84.  To  speak  in  con- 
versation, to  speak  fluently  and  familiarly ;  to 
prattle,  to  speak  impertinently  ;  to  give  ac- 
count ;  to  speak,  to  reason,  to  confer* 

TALK,  tawk,  s.  Oral  conversation,  fluent 
and  familiar  speech  j  report,  rumour ;  subject 
of  discourse. 

TALK,  tiwk,  «.  Stones  composed  of  prates 
generally  parallel,  and  flexible  and  elastick. 

TALKATIVE,  tawkfl-dy,  o.  Fall  of  prate, 
loquacious. 

TALKATIVENESS,  tiwk'l-tfv-nls,  s.  Lo- 
quacity, garrulity. 

TALKER,  t&wk'&r,  s.  06.  One  who  talks ; 
a  loquacious  person,  a  prattler ',  a  boaster,  a 
bragging  fellow, 

TALKY,  tlwk'e,  a.    Consisting  of  talk. 

TALL,  till,  a.  84.    High  in  stature ;  lofty  ; 

sturdy,  lusty. 
TALLAGE,  tlllidje,  t .  90.  Impost,  excise. 

TALLOW,  tlllo,  s.  85.    The  grease  or  fat 

of  an  animal,  suet. 
TALLOWCHANDLER,tin&-tshind.l&r,s. 

One  who  makes  tallow  candies.  4 

TALLY,  talle,  *.  A  stick  notched  or  cut 
in  conformity  to  another  stick ;,  any  thing 
nade.  to  suit  another. 
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To  TALLY,  tarle,  v. a.  To  fit,  to  suit,  to  c*t 
out  for  'any  thing. 

To  TALLY,  talle,  v.  n.  To  he  fitted,  to  con- 
form, to  be  suitable. 

TALMUD,       7  tlftnfid,  s.    The  book  con* 

THALMUD,  J  taining  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, the  rabbinical  constitutions  and  expli- 
cations of  the  law. 

TALNESS,  tall'nls,  «.  84,406.    Height  of 
stature,  procerhy. 
tJ  Tbh  word,  by  losing  an  i,  >,  if  we  proaemee 

it  according  to  I hr  <trtho«taphy,  deprived  cf  its  M>«nd; 

the  first  syllable,  according  to  this  spelling,  tfnght  on- 

ciotibtfrtly  to  be  pu*nonnced  lik«  the  n»st  of  taliotf, 

•which  Buffu*i«ntiy  shows  tbs  necessity  of  spewing  it 

with  double  L 

TALON,  tll'un,  jr.  166,  544.    The  claw  of  a 

bird  of  prey. 

TAMARIND,tlra'roa-r?nd,a.  Atree,the trait 

TAMARISK,  taVma-rkk, «.    A  tree. 

TAMBARlNE,tim-bl-reen',  8.112.  A  ta- 
bour,  a  small  drujn. 

TAME,  tame,  it.  Not  wild,  domestiek; 
crushed,  subdued,  depressed,  spiritless,  un- 
ani  mated. 

To  TAME,  tame,  *.  a.  To  reduce  from 
wildness,  to  reclaim,  to  make  gentle  ;  to  sub- 
do*,  lo  crush  ;  to  depress,  to  conquer. 

TAMEABLE,  ta'ml-bl,  a.  405.  SuseepaWe 
of  taming. 

TAMELY,  tame'le,  oa\  Not  wUdly,  meanly, 
spiritlessly. 

TAMENESS,  tame'nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  tame,  -not  wildness ;  want  of  spirits,  ti- 
midity. 

TAMER,  ta'mSr,  s.  98.  Conqueror, snbduer. 

To  TAMPER,  tam'pur,  tr.o.  96.  To  be  bnsy 
with  pliybick  ;  to  meddle,  to  have  to  do  with- 
out fitness  or  necessity;  to  deal,  to  practice 
with. 

To  T  A  N,  tin,  e.  a.  To  impregnate  or  imbue 
with  hark  ;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

TANG,  ting,  s.  408.  A  strong  taste,  a  taste 
left  in  the  mouth  ;  relish,  taste  ;  something 
that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  behind  it ;  sound; 
tune. 

To  TANG,  tanr,  e.  n.    To  ring  with. 

TANGENT,  tan'jent,  *.  Is  a  right  line  per- 
pendicularly raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  ra- 
dius, which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it. 

TA NGIBIL1T Y,  tdn-je-blle-te, $.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  perceived  by  the  touch. 

TANGIBLE;  tan'je-bl,  a.  405.  Perceptible 
by  the  touch. 

To  TANGLE,  ting'gl,  p.  a.  405.  To  impli- 
cate, to  knit  together ;  to  insnare,  to  intrap  \ 
to  embriiil,  to  embarrass. 

To  TANGLE,  ting'gl,  v.  a.  To  be  entangled. 

TANGLE,  ting'gl,  s.     A  knot  of  things 

mingled  one  iu  another. 
TANK,  tangk,  s.  406'    A  targe  cistern  or 

basin. .  Not  in  use.  v 

TANKARD,  tingk'ord,  s.  88.      A  large 

vessel  with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 
TANNER,  taVnur,*.  96.    Oae  whose  trade 

is  to  tan  leather. 
TANSY,  tin's*,  t.  488.    A  plant 
TANT ALISM,  tln'tl-lizm,  s.  A  punishment 

Ike  that  of  Tantalus.  - 

To  TANTALIZE,  tln'tl-lke*  e.  a.    To  tor- 

meat  by  the  show  of  pleasures  which  sennet 

be  reached, .  •*; 
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TANTLING,  tanflleg,  *.  410.  One  seised 
with  hopes  of  pleasure  unattainable.  Obsolete. 

TANTAMOUNT,  Ont'i-mount,  *.  Equi- 
valent. 

To  TAB,  Ulp9  t».  a.  To  touch  lightly,  to 
strike  gently  ;  to  pierce  a  Teasel,  to  broach  a 
vessel. 

TAP,  tip,  «.  A  gentle  blow;  a  pipe  at 
which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let  out. 

TAPE,  tape,  $.    A  narrow  fillet. 

TAPER,  ta'p&r,*,  76,  08.  A  wax  candle,  a 
light 

TAPER,  ta'pur,  «.  Regularly  narrowed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  pyramidal,  conical. 

To  TAPER,  tapir,  v.  *.   To  now  smaller. 

TAPESTRY,  taps'tre,  or  tip'ls-tre,  s.  Cloth 
woven  in  regular  figures. 

tt  Thong h  the  0;  st  is  the  most  common,  the  last  Is 
the  most  correct  proiiunclaiioa  of  this  word.  Accord- 
lagl/  all  pur  orihofci»i*uwho  divide  the  words  IntotyN 
tables,  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  make  this  word  a  trisyllable 

TAPROOT,  tap'r&ot,  t .  The  principal  stem 

of  the  root. 
TAPSTER,  tip'stor,  * .  One  whose  business 

is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 
TAR,  dr,  «.  77,  78, 81.    Liquid  pitch. 
TAR,  tar,  j.     A  sailor,  a  ludicrous  term  for 

a  seaman. 
To  TAR,  tar,  a.  a.  To  smear  over  with  tar ; 

to  tease*  to  provoke. 
TARANTULA,  ti-rln'tahu-li,  «.  461.    An 

insect  whose  bite  is  only  cured  by  musick. 
TARDATION,t2r-da'*hin,  *.    The  act  of 

hindering  or  delaying. 
TARDILY,taVde-le,  ad.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 
TARDINESS,    taVde-nis,    jt.      Slowness, 

sluggishness,  unwillingness  to  action  or  motion. 
TARDITY,  taVdc-te,  *.    Slowness,  want  of 

velocity. 
TARDY,  taVde,  a.    Slow,  not  swift ;  slug. 

E*sh,  an  willing  to  action  or  motion  j  dilatory, 
te,  tedious. 
To  TARDY,  taVde,  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  hinder. 
TARE,  tare,  t.    A  weed  that  grows  among 

corn. 
TARE,  tare,  a.  A  mercantile  word  denoting 
the  weight  of  any  thing  containing  a  commo- 
dity, also  tlte  allowance  made  for  it. 
TARE,  tare.    Fret,  of  Tear. 
TARGE,  tirje,  #.      A  poetical  word  for 

Target. 
TARGET,  target,  t.  581.  A  kind  of  buckler 
or  shield  borne  <  i»  the  left  arm. 
ty  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Barclay  are  the  only  ortho- 
•plsts  who  make  Ihe  g  In  this  word  soft :  Mr.-8hert~ 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Kearick,  W.  Joba- 
stoa,  Djcne,  and  that  profoand  searcher  into  English 
aoaoda,  Mr.  Elpbioslon.  make  it  hard,  as  In  forget: 
and,  if  etymology  beany  rale,  the  Erse  word  an  tear- 
gttt  is  decidedly  la  favour  of  Ibis  pronunciation :  for 
almost  all  oar  English  words  which  have  the  g  hard 
before  *  and  i  are  of  Erie  or  Saxon  original.— -See 
Principles,  No».  380, 981. 

TARIFF,  taVtf, «.  81.  A  cartel  of  commerce. 
To  TARNISH,  tarnish,  v.  a.    To  sully,  to 

soil,  to  make  not  bright. 
To  TARNISH,  tiVnish,   v.  a.      To  lose 

brightness. 

TARPAWLINO,tar-pawl'mg,  s.    Hempen 
cloth  smeared  with  tar  ;  a  sailor  iu  contempt. 

TARRAGON,  tlrti-gon,  t.  A  plant  called 
herb-dragon. 
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TARRIANCE,  tirire-lnee,  t.     Stay,  delay, 

perhaps  sojourn. 

TARRIER,  taVre-fir,  t .  A  sort  of  small  dog 
that  hunts  the  fox  or  otter  out  of  hi*  hole.  In 
this  sense  it  ought  to  be  written  and  pro- 
nounced Terrier,  which  see.— One  that  tarries 
or  stays. — See  Harier. 

TARRY,  tire,  a.  82.  Besmeared  with  tar. 

To  TARRY,  tar're,  ».  a.  81.  To  stay,  to  con* 
tinue  in  a  place ;  to  delay,  to  be  long  iu 
coming. 

TARSEL,  taVsft,  $.  99.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

TART,  tart,  a.  Sour,  add,  acidulated, 
sharp  of  taste  ;  sharp,  keen,  severe. 

TART,  tirt,  «.    A  small  pie  of  fruit. 

TARTANE,  tir'tan, «.  A  vessel  much  used 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and  a 
three-cornered  sail. 

TARTAR,  taVtir,  s.  Hell.  Obsolete. 
Tartar  is  what  slicks  to  wine-casks,  like  a 
hard  stone. 

TARTAREAN,  tar-taVe-ln.  a.    Hellish. 

TARTAREOUS,  tar-ta're-ls,  a.  Consist- 
tog  of  tartar  ;  hellish. 

ToTARTARIZE,  tartar-be,  vm.  To  impreg- 
nate with  tartar. 

TARTAROUS,  taVtar-as,  a.  Containing 
tartar,  consisting  of  tartar. 

TARTLY,  tirtle,  ad.  Sharply,  sourly,  with 
acidity  ;  sharply,  with  poignancy,  with  se- 
verity ;  with  sourness  of  aspect. 

TARTNESS,  tlrt'nes,  s.  Sharpness,  sour- 
ness, acidity  ;  sourness  of  temper,  poignancy 
of  language. 

TASK,  task,  s.  79.  Something  to  be  done 
imposed  by  another ;  employ metit,  business. 
— To  take  to  Task,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 

To  TASK,  task,  v.  a.  To  burden  with 
something  t»i  be  done. 

TASKER,  tlsk'ir,  )  #.     One 

TASKMASTER,  tisk'mis-tar,  j  who  im- 
poses tasks. 

TASSEL,  tis'sei,  s.  103.  An  ornamental 
bunch  of  silk  or  glittering  substances. 

TASSELLED,  tle'slU'd,*  Adorned  with 
tassels. 

TASTABLE,  taatfl-bl,  a.  405.  That  may 
be  tasted,  savoury. 

To  TASTE,  taste,  v,  <r.  To  perceive  and 
distinguish  by  the  palate ;  to  try  by  the 
mouth,  to  eat  at  least  in  a  small  quantity  ;  to 
essay  first ;  to  feel,  to  have  perception  of. 

To  TASTE,  taste,  e.  a.  To  have  a  smack* 
to  produce  on  the  palate  a  particular  sens*  • 
tion :  to  distinguish  intellectually  ;  to  relish 
intellectually,  to  approve  ;  to  be  instructed,  or 
receive  some  quality  or  character;  to  try  the 
relish  of  any  thing ;  to  have  perception  of ;  to 
take  enjoyment ;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

TASTE,  taste,  «.  The  act  of  tasting,  gnats*, 
lion ;  the  sense  bv  *  hich  the  relish  of  any 
filing  on  the  palate  is  perceived  ;  that  sensa- 
tion which  all  things  taken  into  the  mouth 
give  particularly  to  the  tongue ;  intellectual 
relish  or  discrnunent ;  an  essay,  a  trial,  an  ex- 
periment; a  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen, 

TASTED,  tasi'ed,  a.  Having  a  particular 
relish. 

TASTER,  tast'or.  s.     One  who  takes  the 
•first  essay  of  food  :  a  dram-cup. 

TASTEFUL,  taat'fal,  a.  High-relished, as*, 
voury. 
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TASTELESS,  (is?]!*,  a.  Having  no  power 
of  perceiving  taste ;  having  no  relish  or  power 
of  stimulating  the  palate  ;  having  no  power 
of  giving  pleasure  ;  insipid ;  having  no  intel- 
lectual gust. 

TASTELESSNESS,  tlstleWs,  #.  Insi- 
pidity, want  of  relish  ;  want  of  perception  of 
taste  ;  want  of  intellectual  relish. 

To  TATTER,  tartar,  v.  c.  To  tear,  to  rend, 
to  make  ragged. 

TATTER,  tiftar,  «.  A  rag,  a  flattering  rag. 

TATTERDEMALION,  tlt-tir-de-niU'von, 
s.     A  ragged  fellow..    A  low  word. 

To  TATTLE,  tif ti,  v.  ».  405.  To  prate,  to 
talk  idly. 

TATTLE,  tittl,  * .  Prate,  Idle  chat,  trifling 
talk. 

TATTLER,  taTtl-ir,  #.     An  idle  talker,  a 

TATTOO.  tftt-tM',  *.   The  beat  of  drum  by 

which  soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 
TAVERN ,  ti  v'&rn,  t.    A  house  where  wine 

is  sold,  and  drinkers  are  entertained. 
TAVERNKEEPER,  taYuro-keep-ir,    > 
TAVERN  MAN,  tiv'ura-min,  ) 

One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 
TAUGHT,  tlwt,  21S,  393.     Pret.  and  part 

pass,  of  Teach,  , 

To  TAUNT,  tint,  or  t&wnt,  v. a.  To  reproach, 

to  insult,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

£3*  I  have  every  ©rtboepUt  in  the  language  against 
me  iu  the  preference  I  give  lo  the  first  souod  of  this 
word,  except  Mr.  Elphlnston  ;  and  Ms  authority  as  an 
analog!*  outweighs  every  other.  I  see  no  good  rea- 
way  this  word  should  have  the  broad  sound  of  a. 


«. 


and  not  asm*,  haunt,  Maunt,  Jaunt,  and  the  proper 
name  Sounder*  $  nor  U  ray  ear  much  accustomed  to 
bear  k  so  pronounced.— See  Saunter,  Haunt,  and 
Principle*,  No.  tl4. 

TAUNT,  tint,  *.  214.  Insult,  scoff,  reproach. 

TAUNTER,  unf  or,  #.  98.  One  who  taunts, 

reproaches,  or  insults. 
TAUNTINGLY,  taaflng-le,  ad.    With  in- 

stilt,  scoffingly,  with  contumely. 
TAUTOLOGICAL,    taw-to-loMji-kil,    a. 

Repeating  the  same  thing. 
TAUTOLOGIST,  tlw.t3no.j?st,   $.     One 

who  repeats  the  same  thine  over  and  over. 
TAUTOLOGY,  Uw-t6n£je,  *.  518.    Re- 
petition of  the  same  words,  or  of  the  same 

sense  in  different  words.      ,     . 
TAUTOPHONY,  taw-toT  o-ne,  «.    A  sue- 

cessive  Repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

YT  I  have  long  wished  to  insert  this  word  into  my 
Vocabulary,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility  Iu  con- 
versing oa  the  sounds  of  words,  hut  was  deterred  for 
want  of  an  authority  from  any  of  oar  Dictionaries, 
when,  upon  reading  the  very  learned  and  Inge* ions 
JJaeay  oa  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
sjuueges,,!  found  the  word  used  in  exactly  that  manner, 
which  shows  the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of 
adopting  it.  The  learned  author  says,  "  The  most  ex- 
traordinary tautopkonjf  which  he  [Kustathlus]  men- 
tions, b  that  of  the  vowels  1  and  a,  iu  ike  proper  names 
of  the  goddesses  far  and  rHrV*— O*  the  Prosodies  of 
$Mm  Graft  and  Latin  Language* ;  printed  for  Kobson, 
i706\ 
To  TAW,  taw,  v.  a.  219.     To  dress  white 

leather,  commonly  called  Alum  leather,  in 

contradistinction  from  Tan  leather,  that  which 

is  dressed  with  bait. 
TAW,  tiw,  e.    A  marble  to  play  with. 

TAWDRINESS,   tlVdri-nls,   *.      Tinsel 
axnery,  finery  too  ostentatious. 
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TAWDRY,  tawttre, «.  21©.   Meanly  showy, 

splendid  without  cost. 
TAWNY,  tiVne,  a.  219.      Yellow,  like 

things  tanned. 
TAX,  tiks,  s.  An  impost,  a  tribute  imposed, 

an  excise,  a  tallage ;  charge,  censere. 

To  TAX,  tiks,  e.  a.  To  load  with  imposts ; 
to  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse. 

TAAXBLE,  taksl-bl,  «.  405.  That  may 
be  taxed. 

TAXATION,  taks-a'ahan,  $.  The  act  of 
loading  with  taxes*  impost,  tax  ;  accusation, 
scandal. 

TAXER,  tftks'ur,  #.  96.    He  who  taxes. 

TEA,  te,  $.  &T.  A  Chinese  plant,  of  which 
the  infusion  has  lately  been  much  drank  in 
Europe. 

To  TEACH,  tetsh,  0.  a.  052.;  pret.  and 
fart.  pan'.  1  aught,  sometimes  leached,  which 
is  now  obsolete.  To  instruct,  to  inform ;  to 
deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words  to  be 
learned ;  to  show,  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  ;  to  tell,  to  give  intelligence. 

To  TEACH,  tetsh.  e.  *,  227.  To  perform 
the  office  of  an  instructor. 

TEACHABLE,  tetsh'l-bl,  a.  405.  Docile, 
susceptive  of  instruction. 

TEACHABLENESS,  tetsh'4-bl-nes,  «.  Do- 
cility, willingness  to  team,  capacity  to  learn. 

TEACHER,  tetsh'ur,  t.  08.  One  who 
teaches,  an  instructor,  preceptor ;  a  preacher, 
one  who  is  to  deliver  doctrine  to  the  people. 

TEA  D,  tede,  s.  A  torch,  a  flambeau.  Ob- 
solete. 

TEAGUE,  teeg,  t.  227,  007.  A  name  of 
contempt  used  for  an  Irishman. 

TEAL,  tele,  *.  227.    A  wild  fowl. 

TEAM,  teme,  s.  227.  A  number  of  horses 
or  oxen  drawing  at  once  the  same  carriage; 
any  number  passing  in  a  line. 

TEAR,  tere,s.  227.  The  water  which  violent 
passion  forces  from  the  eyes ;  any  moisture 
trickling  in  drops. 

TEAR,  tire,  $ .  78, 240.    A  rent,  a  fissure. 

ty  The  Inconvenience  of  having  two  words,  of  dtf> 
ferent  significations,  written  alike,  aad  proaonueed 
differently,  is  evident  in  this  and  the  preceding  word  , 
and  this  ineunvenlence  is  perhaps  greater  than  that 
where  the  orthography  Is  different  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion the  same ;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience 
is  the  former,  where  the  orthography  Is  the  same,  aad 
the  pronunciation  different. — See  BowL 

To  TEAR,  tire,  v.  «.;  pret.  Tore ;  anciently 
port.  pots.  Torn.  Tn  pull  in  pieces,  to  lace- 
rate, to  rend  ;  to  laniate,  to  wound  with  any 
sharp  point  drawn  along ;  to  break  by  vie* 
lence  ;  to  divide  violently,  to  scatter ;  to  pull 
with  violence,  to  drive  violently;  to  take 
away  by  sudden  violence. 

To  TEAR,  tare.  v.  *.  To  fume,  to  rare,  to 
rant  tnrbulenily. 

TEARER,  ta'rfjr,  s.00.    He  who  rends  or 

*ear9,  . 

TEARFALL1NG,  terefal-lrag,  a.    Tender, 

shedding  tears. 
TEARFUL,  tere'flul,  «.    Weeping,  fall  of 

tears. 
To  TEASE,  teze,  v.  a.  227.    To  comb  or  ua- 

ravel  wool  or  flax  ;  lo  scratch  cloth  in  order  to 
*  level  the  nap ;  to  torment  with  importunity. 

TEASER,  tMsor,  s.  08.  Any  thing  that  tor* 
ments  by  incessant  irnportenity. 
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TEAT,  tits,  e.  937,  232.     The  dug  of  m 

beast. 
TECHNICAL,  tik'ne-kal,  a.  363.    Belong- 

iitjf  to  art*,  not  in  common  or  popular  um, 
TECHY,  titsh'e,  a.  353.     Peevish,  fretful, 

irritable. 

TECTONICK,  tSk-ten1h,  a.  50*.  Pertain- 
ing to  building. 

To  TED,  t£d,  o.  a.  To  lay  grass  newly 
mown  in  rows. 

TEDDER,  ted'dqr,  *.  A  rope  with  which 
a  horse  is  tied  in  the  field,  that  be  may  not 
*  pasture  too  wide  ;  any  thing  by  which  one  is 
restrained.— See  Tether, 

IE  DEUM,  tkdt'um,  s.  A- hymn  of  the 
Church,  so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of 
the  Latin. 

TEDIOUS,  te'de-fts,  or  t^jMs,  a.  208,  204. 
Wearisome  by  continuance,  troublesome,  irk- 
some ;  wearisome  by  prolixity  ;  slow. 

TEDIOUSLY,  te'de-as-ie,or  te'je-us-lc,  ad. 

004.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 
TEDIOUSNESS,te/de-fts^ii8,orte/je.2s-sJ8, 

s.  Weasssoroeneie  by  continuance ;  prolixity ; 

quality  of  wearying. 
To  TEEM,  teem,  e.  *»  240.  To  bring  young ; 

to  be  pregnant,  to  engender  young;  to  be 

fell,  to  be  charged  as  a  breeding  animal. 
To.  TEEM,  teem,  v.  a.    To  bring  forth,  to 
.   penduce  ;  to  pour. 
fEEMER,  teem'ur, s.  08.     One  that  brings 

TEEMFUJW  tfcem'fal,  as     Pregnant,  pro- 

lifick. 
TEEMLEJBS,  telm/mst  a*     Unfruitful,  not 

prolifick. 
TEEN,  teen,  s.    Sorrow,  grief.    Obsolete. 

TEENS,  teena,  ».  The  years  reckoned  by 
the  termination  Teen,  as  thirteen,  fourteen. 

TEETH,  teeffc.    The  plural  of  Tooth. 

TEGUMENT,  ttVu-nent,  t.  Cover,  the 
outward  part. 

TEIL  TREE,  tele'tree,  t.  Linden  or  lime 
tree. 

TEINT,  tint, «.  Colour,  touch  of  the  pencil. 

TELEGRAPH,  teTe-graf,  «.  An  instru- 
ment that  answers  tlie  end  of  writing  by  con- 
veying intelligence  to  a  distance  through  the 
means  of  signals.— -Mason. 

TELESCOPE,  t&'le-skope,  *.  A  long  glass 
by  which  distant  objects  are  viewed. 

TELESCOPICAL,  t£l-le-akwp4-ltil,  a.  618. 
Belmiging  to  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a  distance. 

To  TELL,  till,  v.  a.  /  pret.  and  part,  pass. 
Told*  To  utter,  to  express,  to  speak  ;  to  re- 
late ;  to  teach,  to  inform ;  to  discover,  to  he- 
tray  ;  to  count,  to  number ;  to  make  excuses. 

To  TELL,  tell,  e.  *.  To  give  an  account,  to 
make  report 

TELLER,  tenor,  s.  08.  One  who  tell&or 
relates ;  one  who  numbers ;  a  Teller  is  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Exchequer. 

TELLTALE,  teTtile,  s.  One  who  gives 
malicious  information,  one  who  carries  oifi- 
ctotM  iutdligeiiee. 

TEMERA RIOUS,  tem-lr-aVMs,  a.  Rash, 
heady  i  careless,  heedless. 

TEMERITY,  te-meVe-ie.,  a.    Rashaeea,  un- 
reasonable contempt  of  dautxet. 
To  TEMPER^  teWpfc  v.  *,  88.     To  mix  ae 

as  that  one  tmri  o/taiiiiea  the  other:  to  coin- 
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pound,  to  form  by  mixture  ;  to  mingle ;  li 
iniugle  together  to  a  proper  consistence ;  to 
accommodate,  to  modify  ;  to  soften,  to  mollify, 
to  assuage,  to  sooth  ;  to  form  metals  to  a  pro- 
per degree  of  hardness. 

TEMPER,  tim'pvf,  **  Doe  mixta**  ef  con- 
trary qualities  ;  middle  course,  mean  or  me- 
dium ;  constitution  of  body ;  disposition  of 
mind  ;  coivstiUitionel  frame  of  aiiud  ;  mode- 
ration ;  state  to  which  mt:tnls  are  reduced. 

TEMPERAMENT,  tlm'peV-a-ment,  *.  Cob, 
stitution,  state  with  respect  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  quality ;  medium,  the*  mixture 
of  onposites. 

TEMPERAMENTAL,  teWp£r-tiiieWa% 
a.     Constitutional. 

TEMPERANCE,  t&n>e***use,  «.  8&  Mo- 
deration,  opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness ;  panenee,  calmness,  sedsfeuess,  modcrsr 
tion  of  passion. 

TEMPERATE,  tfa'psr-ltte,  «.  01.  Not 
excessive,  moderate  in  degree  of  any  quality ; 
moderate  in  meal  and  drink ;  free  from  ardent 
passion. 

TEMPERATELY,  tlm^ite-le,«A  Mc 
derately,'  not  excessively  ;  calsaly,  without 
violence  of  passion  ;  without  gluttony  or  lux- 
ury. 

TEMPERATENESS,  teWplr-ate-nis,  «. 
Freedom  rrnru  excesses,  mediocrity;  calmness* 
coolness  of  mind. 

TEMPERATURE,  tim'per-t-tore,  *.  Con- 
stitution of  nature,  degree  of  any  qualities; 
mediocrity,  due  balance  of  contrarieties ;  mo- 
rientthm,  freedom  from  pnrdomitiauA  passion. 

TEMPERED,  tem'n&r'd,  a.  350.  Dispose* 
with  regard  to  the  passions. 

TEMPEST,  taWpist,  *.  The  utmost  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  j  any  tumult,  commotioB, 
perturbation. 

To  TEMPEST,  t&n'plst,  » .  «•  To  distsu*  as 
by  a  tempest. 

TEMPEST-BEATEN,  llis/r^st4»e-t*ii,  * 
Shattered  with  stosou* 

TEMPEST-TOST,  tJWpest-tost,  a.   Dsi 
about  by  storms. 

TEMPESTIV1TY,  tlm-peVtVe-te,  t, 

sonableness. 

TEMPESTUOUS,  tem-p&'tshu-us, «.  4«L 
Stormy,  turbulent. 

TEMPLAR,  teffl*plar,  s.  88.  A  stuoent  in 
the  law. 

TEMPLE,  tim'pl,  s.  405:  A  p race  appro- 
priated to  acts  of  religion ;  buildings  appro- 
E Hated  to  the  studv  of  the  law ;  an  ornanaental 
uilding  in  a  garden ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  bean, 

TEMPORAL,  tem'po-ril,  a.  657, 171X  Mea- 
sured bv  time,  not  eternal ;  secular,  not  eo 
clesrastical;  not  spiritual;  placed  as  the 
temples. 

TEMPORALITY,  am-po-ril^te,^ 

TEMPORALS,  teWpA^rilz,  J 

possessions,  not  eoctesiastick  rights. 

TEMPORALLY,  teWpo-rll-e,  ad. 

respect  to  this  life. 
TEMPORALTY,  tlm'po-ral-te,  t.  1TQL 

laiiy,  secular  people;  secular  ponvasione 

TEMPOR  A  NEOUS,     ts^-nsVri#ne-4a# 

Temporary. 
TEMPORAR1NESS,    tlm/L 

The  state  of  being  temporary. 


TEN 


f. 


nor  W,  n«t  Wfr-tab*  VI  f,  tto  lTt,  *&■  1 

W!lfro!lXRY,t8a[i^-i*-r*,«.17a.    Last- 

ing  pnly  for  a  limited  time- 
To  TEMPORIZE.  teWpo-r«e,  e.  *.     To 
'   delay,  to  procrastinate  ;   to  comply  with  the 

times  or  occasion 
TEMPORIZER,  teWpA-rl-zur,  »•  •*?    °ne 

that  curacies    with   times  or   occasions,   a 

trimmer.  .  _      __        ,.  ..  . 

Tfc  TEMPT,  t&nt,  e.  a.  412.    Ta  sobci.  to 

U! ;  to  entice  by  presenting  some  pleasure  or 

advantage  to  the  mind  ;  to  provoke, 
TEMPTABLE,  tSm'ti-M,   a.      LiaWe   to 

temptation ;  obnoxiou*  to.  bad  influence* 
TEMPTER,  teWtur,  *.  08.     One  who » sob- 

efts  to  ill,  an  enticer ;  the  infernal  solicitor  to 

TEMPTATION,  tlm-ta'sh&n,  *.  The  at* 
of  tempting,  solicitation  to  ill,  enticement ; 
the  state  oAeing  tempted  ;  that  which  is  of- 
fered to  the  raind  as  a  motive  to  ill. 

•JEMULENT,  tSm'u-lent,  a.  Drunken,  in- 
toxicated  with  strong  liquor. 

TEN,  tin,  a.    The  decimal  number,  twice 

TONABLE,  tiWa-bl,  a.     Suoh  aa  may  ba 
maintained  agaiust  opposition,  such  as  may 
.  be  held  against  attacks. 

k*  The  aaeaeity  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  *f  tins 
woTd.Tnn  natives  tenet,  tenor,  aid  tenure,  i. 
™c  t*  the  moat  pnatllng  difficulties  of  Pfonaudation 
flow  differently  8ris  letter  !•  prononnced  Jy  d^re„t 
speakers  may  be  gathered  from  ***"«*%Z£^ 
c*UL  who  bMf  awrked  the  qoanmy  of  the  vawela . 


Sheridan, 

Xenrick, 

Dares, 

A*. 

Scott, 

Zntlck, 

Perry. 

W.  Winston, 

Bailey, 

Bachauao, 

Smith, 
Btobtaatan, 


tenable, 

tenable, 
tenaOU, 


tenet, 
tenet, 


tenor, 
tenor, 
tenor, 


tenable,  tenet,  tenor, 

tenable,  tentt.  tenor, 

tenable,  tfnet,  tenor, 

tenable,  tenet,  thtot, 

tenable,  tenet,  tenor, 

tenable, **"*r» 

tenable,   tlnet,   tenor, 

. tenet,   •- 

tenor, 


tenure. 
t9nure» 
tenure, 
t  inter  e. 
te»we. 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure, 
tenure* 
tenure. 


From  tab  aurvey  of  oar  Dictionaries  we  AidAem 
ulform  only  in  tie  word  renar.  Tbey  *ra ,  ««r»y 
eoaally  divided  on  the  word  tenet ;  and  if  »»»»"2« 
SSr. I  decide,  it  would  be  clearly  la  ftivour  ofthe 
•heat  vowel  in  this  woid,  as  well  as  in  tenor.  J  bey 
Sftotblilln  worda,  and  both  have  the  vowtl  short 
Vo  the  original.    This,  hawever,  la  aa  rasnsn- with 

jirfcEti^ 

Uality  of  the  ear  to  the  short  *°?*J*™rltfj£i 

form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant.   Ttm  woro 

tenable  seema  rather  derived  from  tba  Franet items. 

Eta^Laua  teneo,  and,  b«ing  of  a  differ^ 

Erw.eoitiesuader  a  different  analogy.    The^J^ 

lion  able,  thongh  derived  from  the  Latin  <^**+ 

oneatly  annexed  to  mere  English  words,  at  £«"* 

&e  v&turaHe,***  and  therefor*  mate,  no  f^'sUon 

JnthVaceeaTor  «uaatity  of  the  ward  to  which  U  Is 

UbjoinS  «U.    BVt  as  tenable  -oat  be  easaktend  as 

rSnpleln  oar  langaage, the *^«*"*^r  °f Se 

antty!»unlmale  accent  alone  teems  fo  determine  the 

3, "If  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which,  like 

3S^f^o^7*2.  has  the  short  qaantlty -el  the 

CjSnSXattu  to  plead;  a  plea  which  aeems  to  have 

SnVweltfdilnword.  of  this  tern  .«rtoD,wh.r«the 

antepenult! mate  accent  appears  i*  hw ^^^^ 

than  In  moat  of  tba  other  claaseaof  ™***r****+ 

2mU*     The  word  tenure  seems  inclined  to  Lengthen 

^JvSvTeTirorder  to  dtotlhC.M.  W  £>« 

tenor"***  si  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  etauten- 

InLiL this  raaaoa  seems  snffteient  tu  tnra  the  balance 

Pits  raw?  If  a  had  art  aqajofy  and  ~ch  a 

weight  of  asaga  on  Ha  side. 
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TENACIOUS,  tevna^hua,  a.  S5T.  Gragptog 
hard,  inclined  to  bold  fast,  ?«ot  wiHing  Id  let 
go;  retentive;  having  parts  disposed  to  ad- 
here to  each  other ;  cohesive. 

TENANCY,  teVaii-«e,  «.  Temporary  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another. 

TENANT,  lin'ant,  *.  That  holda  of  air- 
other  ;  one  lhat  on  certain  conditions  has  tem- 
porary possession,  and  uses  the  property  of 
another.— See  Tenable. 

To  TENANT,  tin'ant,  «?.  a,  544.  To  hold 
on  certain  conditions. 

TENANTABLE,tlnlant-5:bljta.405.  Such 

as  may  be  held  by  a  tenant. 
TENANTLESS,tla/act-l&,  a.  Unoccupied, 

unpossessed. 
TENCH,  tinsh,  s.  352.    A  poad  fisfc. 
To  TEND,  tlnd,  v.  a.    To  watch,  to  guard, 
to  accumpany  a.s  an  assistant  or  defender ;  to 
attend1,  to  accompany  ;  to  be  attentive  to. 
To  TEND,  t&d, «.  •  a.    To  move  towards  a 
certain  point  or  place ;  to  be  directed  to  any 
end  or  purpose ;  to  contribute ;  to  attend,  to 
wait  as  dependents. 
TENDANCE,  tii'danse, ».  88.  Attendance, 
state  of  expectation  j  attendance,  act  of  wait- 
ing ;  care,  act  of  tending 
TENDENCE,  teVd&ise,  7  *.  89.     Diree- 
TENDENCY,  tln'dfin-sA,  J    tion  or  course 
towards  any  place  or  object;   d"fct»PnAor 
course  towards  any  inference  or  reawtb  drift. 
TENDER,  teVdur,  a.  98.    Soft,  easily  im- 
pressed or  injured  ;    sensible,  easily  pained, 
soon  sore  ;  etteminate,  emasculate,  delicate ; 
exciting  kind  concern;  compassionate,  anxious 
for  another's  good ;   susceptible  of  soft  pas- 
sions ;  amorous ;  expressive  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions ;  getHle,  mild,  unwilling  to  pain ;  young, 
weak,  as,  Tender  age. 
To  TENDER,  tlntoir,  r.  a.    To  offer,  to 
exhibit,  to  propose  to  acceptance ;  to  hold,  to 
esteem  ;  to  regard  with  kindness, 
TENDER,  teVdur,  s.    Offer,  proposal  to 
acceptance;    regard,  kind  concern.     In  this 
last  sense  not  in  use.  a^,*j 

TENDER-HEARTED,  ain-dtt-hirt'*I,  «. 

Of  a  soft  compassionate  disposition. 
TENDERLING,  ten'dir-ling,  ».  4W.     The 

first  horns  of  a  deer ;  a  fondling. 

TENDERLY,  .ten'dur-le,  ad.     In  a  tender 

manner,  rnHdly,  gentry,  softly,  kindly.  % 

TENDERNESS,  tindir-nls,  s.    The  state 

of  beiiiK  tender,  susceptibility  of  impression; 

state  of  being  easily  hurt,  ^.W J?*!^ 

biiity  of  the  softer  passions  :    kind  attention , 

anxiety  for  the  good  at  another ;  sc«putoas- 

ness,  caution  ;  soft  psthot  of  "P"8^"*^ 

TENDINOU8,   tia'deS-nfia,    ^^J"?^* 

contaiiang  tendons,  constating  ef  tertons. 
TENDON,  tindnn,  it.  14W.     A  auiew,  a 

litature  by  which  thy  jointoare  mof-etf . 
TENDRIL-     ten'dA,  s.     Tne  clasp  of  a 
vine,  or  other  climbing  plant. 


vine,  or  'jure*  uimw«p — •- 

TENEBRICOSE,t4.nlb.i*.koBe,   J«-fJ. 
TKNEBRIOUS,  te-ne  ore-us,  )  Dark, 

TENEBROSITT,t*.-e.brc^^^^  D«k- 

TEJ^ENT,  tln'fc-mint,  s.     Asiy  thing 

held  by  a  tenant. 


TEP 

&569.  Fata  71,  ftr  77,  ill!  fit,  tit  81— al  f», 

TENERITY,  te-neVe-te, «.    Tenderness. 

TENESMUS,  tk-nhhnim,  s.     Needing  to 

go  to  stool. 

TENET,  tln'nlt,  a.  99.  It  is  sometimes 
written  Tenent ;  position,  principle,  opinion. 
■    See  Tenable, 

TENNIS,  teVnfs,  s.   A  play  at  which  a  ball 

is  driven  with  a  racket. 

TENOUR,  or  TENOR,  teVnur,  #.  Con- 
tinuity  of  state,  constant  mode,  manner  of 
continuity ;  tense  contained*  general  coarse  or 
drift ;  a  sound  in  rau  sick  .—See  Tenable. 

TENSE,  tease,  a.  4S1.     Stretched,  stiff,  not 

lax. 
TENSE,  tlnse,  t.    A  variation  of  the  verb 

to  signify  time. 

TENSENESS,  tlnse'nls,  *.  Contraction, 
tension,  the  contrary  to  Laxity. 

TENSIBLE,  leVse-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of 
being  extended. 

TENSILE,  teVsil,  p.  140.  Capable  of  ex- 
tension. 

TENSION,  tln'shan,  #.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing, the  state  of  being  stretched. 

TENSIVE,  tln'sfr,  a.   158,  428.    Citing  a 

sensation  of  stiffness  or  contraction. 
TENSURE,  tetfshure,  s.  461.     The  act  of 

stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched,  the 
contrary  to  Laxation  or  Laxity. 

TENT,  tent,  s.  A  soldier's  moveable  lodg- 
ing-place,coniraoiily  made  of  canrass  extended 
Upon  poles ;  any  temporary  habitation,  a  pa- 
vilion ;  a  roll  of  lii.t  put  into  a  sore ;  a  species 
of  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Galficia,  in 
Spain* 

To  TENT,  tent,  v.  a.  To  lodge  as  in  a  tent, 
to  tabernacle. 

To  TENT,  tint,  v.  a.  To  search  as  with  a 
medical  tent. 

TENTATION,  tin-ta/shJn,  s.  Trial,  tempta- 
tion. 

TENTATIVE,  ten'tl-tlv,  a.  612.  Trying, 
essaying. 

TENTED,  tlnfld, «.    Covered  with  tents. 

TENTER,  tln'tur,  s.  08.  A  hook  on  which 
things  are  stretched. — To  be  on  the  Tenters, 
to  be  on  the  stretch,  to  be  in  difficulties. 

To  TENTER,  tln'tur,  e.  a.    To  stretch  by 

books. 
To  TENTER,  tln'tur,  v.  a.     To  admit  ex- 
*    tension. 
TENTH,  tint*,  a.    First  after  the  ninth, 

ordinal  of  ten. 
TENTH,  tint*,  s.    The  tenth ;  tithe. 

TENTHLY,    tlnta'le;   ad.      In  the  tenth 

place. 
TENTWORT,  tent'wirt,  s.     A  plant 

TENUITY,  te-no't-te, «.  Thinness,  exility, 
smallness,  miuuteness. 

TENUOtJS,  ten'nfi-Os,  a.  Thin,  small,  mi- 
nute. 

TENURE,  te'n&re,  s.  Tenure  is  the  man- 
ner whereby  tenements  are  holden  of  their 
lords,-— Se<-  Tenable. 

TEPEFACTION,  tlp-e-fik'shun,  $.  The 
act  of  warming  to  a  small  degree. 

TEPID,  t!p'ld,  d.  544.    Lukewarm,  warm 

In  a  smail  degree.  * 

TEPIDITY,  te-pid'e-te,  $ .   Lukewarmness. 
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TEPOR,  te'pJr,  $.  166,  544. 

ness,  gentle  lieat. 
TERCE,  terse,  $.  properly  Tierce.    A 

seJ  containing  forty-two  gallons  of  wine,  the 

third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe, 

TERERINTHINATB,ter-re-bk/t«c-Bite.a| 
91.  I 

TEREBINTHINE,  teV-re-biattm,  140.     J 
a.    Consisting  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine. 

To  TEREBRATE,  teVre-brate,  v.  a.  To 
bore,  to  perforate,  to  pierce. 

TEREBRATION,  tir-re-bra'shin,  t.    The 

act  of  boring  or  piercing. 
TERGEMINOUS,  ter-jlni'e-nus,  a.   Three- 

f  lA 

TERGIVERSATION,  tlr-je-ver-sa'ehoii,  a. 
Shift,  subterfuge,  evasion. 

TERM,  t&rm,  #.  Limit,  boundary;  tho 
word  by  which  a  thing  is  expressed ;  words, 
language ;  condition,  stipulation ;  time  for 
which  any  thing  lasts ;  in  law,  the  time  in 
which  the  tribunals  or  places  of  Judgment  are 
open. 

To  TERM,  teVm,  r.  a.    To  name,  to  call. 

TERM  AG  ANCY,  teVml-gln-Se,  #.  Turbu- 
lence, tumult  uousnes*. 

TERMAGANT,  teVmi-giut,  a.  88.  Tu- 
multuous, turbulent ;  quarrelsome,  scolding, 
furious. 

TERMAGANT,  teVm£-g*nt,  $.    A  scold,  a 

brawling  turbulent  woman. 
TERMINABLE,  teVme-na-bl,  a.    limit*. 

ble,  that  admits  of  b<-ut>d*. 
To  TERMINATE,  teVme-nate,  v.  «.     To 

bound,  to  limit ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

To  TERMINATE,  teYme-nate,  v.  n.  To  be 
limited,  to  end,  to  have  an  end,  to  attain  its 

end. 

TERMINATION,  tlr-me-na'shun,  t.  The 
act  of  limiting  or  bounding ;  bound,  limit ; 
end,  conclusion  ;  end  of  words  as  varied  by 
their  significations. 

TERM  IN  THUS,  tlr-m?n'fJkos,  t.  A  tmnoer. 

TERMLESS,  teWlla,  a.  Unlimited,  boand- 

less. 
TERMLY,  tlrmle,  ad.    Term  by  term. 

TERNARY,  tlr'ni-re,     \  «.     The  number 

TERNION,  ter  ne-on,    $    Three. 

TERRACE,  teVris,  #.91.  A  small  mount 
of  earth  covered  with  grass  ;  a  raised  waJL 

TERRAQUEOUS,  tlr-rafewe-fo,  e.  Com- 
posed of  laud  and  water. 

TERRENE,  tlr-rene',  a.  Earthly,  ter- 
restrial. 

TERREOUS,  teVre-us,  a.'  Earthy,  consist- 
ing of  earth. 

TERRESTRIAL,  tfc-reVtre-il,  a.  Earthly, 
not  celestial ;  consisting  of  earth,  terreou*. 

To  TERRESTRIF Y,  tlr-reVtre-fl,  r.  c    To 

reduce  to  the  state  of  earth. 
TERRESTRIOUS,  tlr-reVtre-is,  a,    Tex- 

renus,  earthy,  consisting  of  earth. 

TERRIBLE,  teVre-bl,  a.  405, 160.  Breed* 
fulr  formidable,  causing  fear ;  great,  so  as  to 
offend  ;  a  colloquial  hyperbole. 

TERRIBLENESS,  teYre-bl-nes,  s.  Fer- 
midableness,  the  quality  of  being  terrible, 
dreadfulness. 

TERRIBLY,  teVre*ble,  ad*     DrcadfeD? 
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formidably,  to  as  to  raise  Cur ;  violently,  very 
much. 


TERRIER,  terVe-ar,  *.— See  T«rler.  A 
dog  that  follows  his  game  under  ground. 

TERRIFICK,  teWftik,  a.  509.  Dreadful, 
causing  terror. 

To  TERRIFY,  teVre-fl,  *.  a.  To  fright,  to 
shock  with  fear,  to  make  afraid. 

TERRITORY,  teVre-tur-e,  $.  557.  Land, 
country,  dominion,  district. — See  Domestick. 

TERROR,  teVr&r,  s.  166.  Fear  communi- 
cated i  fear  received  ;  the  cause  of  fear. 

TERSE,  tirse,  a.  Smooth ;  cleanly  written, 
neat* 

TERTIAN,  teYshnn,  a.  88.  Is  an  ague  in- 
termitting but  one  day,  so  that  there  are  two 
fits  in  three  days. 

TESSEIATED,teVs&-la-t&T,  a.  Variegated 
by  squares. 

TEST,  test,  s.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners 
try  their  metals ;  trial,  examination,  as  by  tlte 
cupel ;  means  of  trial ;  that  with  which  any 
thing  is  compared  in  order  to  prove  its  genu- 
ineness ;  discriminative  characteristics. 

TESTACEOUS,  tis-ta'shus,  a.  S57.  Con- 
sisting of  shells,  composed  of  shells;  having 
continuous,  not  jointed  shells,  apposed  to 
Crustaceous. 

TESTAMENT,  teVtl-mlnt,  s„  A  will,  any 
writing  directing  the  disposal  of  the  posses- 
sions of  a  roan  deceased  j  the  name  of  each  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

TESTAMENTARY,  tes-ti-mfin'ti-re,  a. 
Given  by  will,  contained  in  wills. 

TESTATE,  teVtate,  a.  Having  made  a  will. 

TESTATOR.  teVta'tor,  a.  166.  One  who 
leaves  a  will. 

TESTATRIX,  tes-ta'trtks,  a.  A  woman 
who  leaves  a  will. 

TESTED,  tesf  dd,  a.    Tried  by  a  test 

TESTER,  tfet'ur,  ».  98.  A  sixpence;  the 
cover  of  a  bed. 

TESTICLE,  tls'te-kl,  s.  405.  An  organ  of 
seed  in  animals. 

TESTIFICATION,  tfe-te-fc-ki'shftn,  a.  The 
act  of  witnessing.  .„.«■,»  ^ 

TESTIFICATOR,  tls-te-fe-ka'tur,  a.  One 
who  witnesses. 

TESTIFIER,  teVte-fl-or,  a.  521.  One  who 
testifies. 

To  TESTIFY,  tis'te-fl,  ».  n.  183.  To  wit- 
ness, to  prove,  to  give  evidence. 

To  TESTIFY,  teVte-fl,  v.  a.  To  witness,  to 
give  evidence  of  any  point. 

TESTILY,  teVte-le,  ad.  Fretfully,  pee- 
vishly, morosely. 

TESTIMONIAL,  tis-te-mo'ne-41,  a.  A 
writing  produced  by  any  one  as  an  evidence 
for  himself.  , 

TESTIMONY,  tjs'te-mon-e,  a.  557.  Evi- 
dence given,  proof ;  publick  evidences  ;  open 
attestation,  profession. — See  Domettick. 

TESTINESS,  teVte-ne*s,  s.    Moroseness. 

TESTY,  t&'te,  a.    Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to 

TETCH?,  tltsh'e,  a.    Froward,  peevish. 
TETE-A-TETE,   tate'i-tate',   ad.    French. 

Cheek  by  jowl.  . 

TETHER,  teTH'Jr,  a.  469.      A  string  by 

which  cattle  are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide. 

&  All  oar  lexicographers  seem  to  prefer  this  word 
so  fsvtfsr,  sactpt  Barclay  aad  Jeass*  who  retsr  as 


tether  to  taider  /  and   vat  uothlsc  can  be 
clearer  than  Its  derivation  from  the  Belgic  woid  tud- 


from 


der,  which  Junius  explains  to  be  a  rope  by  which 
horses  or  other  cattle  are  tied  to  keep  them  from 
•traylng ;  ami  this,  he  says,  undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  Irish  tead,  a  rope.  While  Skinner,  without  his 
osual  judgment,  derives  it  from  the  Latin  temtor,  -be- 
cause it  restrains  cattle  from  it  raying  Hut  tbtNtgh 
tether  It  mnch  more  in  nae  than  tedder,  it  is  certainly 
not  sit  legitimately  formed,  and  ought  not  to  have  the 
preference. 

TETRAGONAL,    te-traVgo-nil,    «•    618« 

Square. 
TETRARCH,  te'trirk,  or  tefrlrk,  f.      A 
Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  pro- 
vince. 

#•  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoff,  and  Mr.  Perry,  are 
for  the  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  a»d  Bucha- 
nan and  Enttck  for  the  second.  Let  those  who  plead 
the  L*tiu  quantity  for  the  short  sound  of  e  peruse 
Principles,  No.  5**. 

TETRARCHATE,  te-triVkate,    \$.    ARo- 

TETRARCHY,  tit'trar-ke,  50J.  ,  man  go- 
vernment. 

TETRASTICH,  te-trsWtlk,  a.  509.  An  epi- 
gram or  stanza  of  four  verses. 

TETTER,  tSt'tur,  a.  98.  A  acab,  a  scarf,  a 
ringworm. 

TEUTONICK,  ta-tftnlk,  a.  Spoken  by  the 
Teutones,  or  ancient  Germans. — Mason. 

TEXT,  tlkst,  $.  That  on  which  a  comment 
is  written  ;  sentence  of  scripture. 

TEXTILE,  llks'tll,  a.  140.  Woven,  capable 
of  heing  woven.  ,   .     .  _ 

TEXTUARY,  tSks'tshu-i-re,  a.  468.  Con- 
tained  in  the  text ;   serving  as  a  text,  aothori- 

TEXTUARIST,  tiketshu-l-rUt.  a.  One 
ready  in  the  text  of  scripture,  a  divine  well 
versed  in  scripture. 

TEXTURE,  teWtsh&re,  a.  461 .  The  act  of 
weaving ;  a  web,  a  thing  woven  ;  manner  of 
weaving  with  respect  either  to  form  or  matter ; 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

THAN,  man,  ad.  466.  A  particle  placed  In 
comparison  after  the  comparative  adjective.   . 

THANE,  lAane,  t.  466.  An  old  title  of  ho- 
nour, perlia}*  equivalent  to  Baron. 

To  THANK,  tiangk,  e.  a.  408,  466.  To 
return  acknowledgments  for  any  favour  c* 
kindness  ;  it  is  used  often  in  a  contrary  or 
ironical  sense. 

THANKS,  ttingks,  a.  Acknowledgment 
paid  for  favour  or  kindness,  expression  of 

THANKFUL,  tningk'fal,  a.  Full  of  grati- 
tude, ready  to  acknowledge  good  received. 

THANKFULLY,  rt4ngk'f&l-e,  ad.  M'ith 
lively  and  grateful  sense  or  ready  acknow- 
ledgment ofgood  received. 

THANKLESS,  tAangklis,  a.  Unthankful, 
ungrateful,  making  no  acknowledgment ;  not 
deserving  or  not  likely  to  gain  thanks. 

THANKLESSNESS,  taaiigk'iea-nes,  a.  In- 
gratitude, failure  to  acknowledge    good  re- 

THANKOFFERING,  *Aangk-6Tfur-ing,  a. 

Offering  paid  in  acknowledgiuent  of  mercy. 
THANKSGIVING,     Mangvs'gW-Ing,     a. 

Celebration  of  mercy.       ...»        i 
THANKWORTHY,     iaan^kwar-TH*,    a. 

Deserving  gratitude. 
THATJNit, pron.<k».  60  Not  this,  bat  the 
j     other  i  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  rape*. 
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lion  of  a  word  or  words  foregoing ;  opposed  to 
This,  as,  The  Other  to  One  ;  when  This  and 
That  relate  to  foregoing  words.  This  is  referred 
to  the  latter,  and  That  to  the  former  ;  such 
as ;  that  which,  what ;  the  thing ;  by  way  of 
eminence. 

H?  When  this  word  h  used  as  a  pronoun  demon 
Mrative,  It  has  always  an  accent  on  it,  and  Is  heard 
distinct  y  rhyming  with  hat,  mat,  fcc.  Thus  In 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  5.  ' 

««  But,  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  Is  th»  offence 
"  To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense : 
"  Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  m  this; 
*'  Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss." 
Here  the  word  that  is  as  distinctly  pronounced  as 
any  other  accented  word  in  the  language. 

THAT,  THat,piW  rel.  Which,  relating  to 
an  antecedent  thing ;  who,  relating  to  an  ante- 
cedent person. 

£f  When  this  word  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is 
arranged  in  a  sentence  with  other  words,  it  nevei 
can  have  an  accent,  and  Is  therefore  mirau  less  dis- 
tiucilv  pronounced  than  the foreg-iing  word.  In  this 
the  a  goes  into  that  obscure  sound  it  generally 


has  when  unaccented,  88,  as  may  be  beard  in  pro- 
noun dug  It  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Criticism,  v  29T : 
"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressM, 

*  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprcss'd  ; 
"  Something,  whose  truth,  convine'd  at  sight,  we  And, 

*  That  gives  us  bark  the  image  of  our  mind." 
Here  we  And  the  a  so  obscured  as  to  approach  nearly 
to  short  u  t  and,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  sound,  the  word  might  be  written  tkut.  pe. 

THAT,  TH.it,  coryunet.  60,  466.  Because ; 
acting  a  consequence;  noting  indication; 
noting  a  final  end.— In  That,  as  being. 

Y5  What  has  been  observed  6f  the  pronunciation  of 
thi»wordVwhen  a  relative  pronoun,  is  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  it  when  a  conjunction  ;  in  either  case  it  never ' 
has.  the  aecent,  and  necessarily  goes  into  an  obfrure 
sound  like  short  «.  Thns  in  the  following  passage 
from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism : 

"The  vulgar  thus  through  Imitation  err: 
"  As  oft'  the  learnM,  by  being  singular : 
"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  t hat ,  if  the  throng 
"  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong  " 
Here  the  conjunction  that  is  pronounced  with  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  obscarit>  as  when  a  relative 
pronoun. 

The  word  that,  by  befog  sometimes  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  sometimes  a  relative,  and  tomeiimes  a  con- 
junction, may  produce  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the 
same  word,  which,  though  not  elegant,  is  strictly 
grammatical ;  a  repetition  which  is,  per  ha  pi,  peculiar 
to  the  English  lauguage.     This  is  humourously  exem* 

f  lifted  by  Mr.  Steele  in  the  Spectstor,  No.  60,  in  the 
ustRemoustrance  of  affronted  That,  where  he  brings  in 
this  word,  declaring  how  useful  it  bad  been  to  a  great 
orator,  who,  in  a  speech  to  the  Lords,  had  said,  "  My 
Lords,  with  humble  submission,  that  that  I  say  is, 
that  that  that  that  gentleman  has  advanced  is  not 
Mot  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  Lordships." 
In  the  pronunciation  of  this  passage,  it  is  plain  that 
the  word  that,  which  is  not  printed  in  italiclts,  Is  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  II'  written  (hut.  1  am  sensible  of 
the  delicacy  of  (he  obscure  sound  of  this  a,  and  there 
fore  do  hot  offer  vim  pt-rfe-ct  equivalent,  but  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  as  the  means  of  pointing 
out  the  power  of  the  accent,  and  its  importance  in  as- 
certaining the  tense ;  for  if  all  these  words  were  pro 
nounced  equally*  distinct,  it  is  plain  the  sense  would 
be  obscured  ;  and  so  liable  are  the  relative,  the  con. 
junction,  and  the  demonstrative,  to  be  confounded, 
that  some  writers  have  distinguished  the  latter  by 
printing  it  in  italicks.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
most  profound  and  ingenious  Investigation  of  the 
grammatical  origin  of  these  words  mast  consult 
Home  Tooke's  Diversions  ofPvrtey. 

THATCH,  rt&teh,  *,460.  Straw  lid  upon 
the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
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To  THATCH,  eftAttlt,  t\  a.    To  coror  m 

with  straw. 
THATCHER,  tAwtah'ftr, «.  One  wfco  cores* 

houses  with  straw. 
To  THAW,  Maw,  v.  n.  46H.  To  grow  liquid 

after  congelation,  to  melt ;   to  remit  Hie  cold 

which  had  caused  frost. 
To  THAW,  fftiw,  v.  a.     To  melt  what  was 

congealed. 
THA  W^^w^s.  Liquefaction  of  any  thing  con- 
gealed ;  warmth,  such  as  iiqtieties-cdigefatiotn 
THE,  Tile,  or  tr$,  article,  466.   The  article 

noting  a  particular  thing ;   before  a  vowel,  £ 

is  commonly  cot  off  in  verse. 

£3*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  na  these  two  modes  of 
pronouncing  this  word,  but  has  not  told  us  when  ws 
are  to  use  one,  anil  when  the  oth>-r.  lo  supply  this 
■deficiency,  therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  whea 
the  WjpreAxed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
it  has  a  short  sound,  little  mote  than 1»«e  sound  of  tk 
without  the  e  ;  and  whea  it  precedes  ~a  word  oestiaaiag 
with  a  vowel,  the  ei*  sounded  plainly  and  distsnstlT. 
Thia  diffei  ence  will  be  petceptibie  by  comparing  fat 
pen,  the  hand,  &c.  with  the  oil,  the  air,  Arc ;  or  the 
difference  of  this  word  before  ancient*  and  moderns* 
in  the  following  couplet  of  Tope : 

"  Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own,  despise ; 
M  Tfte  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns,  prise." 

A  very  imperfect  way  of  pronouncing  this  Word 
very  frequently  arises  iu  ver»e,  where  the  poet,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  metre,  cuts  off  e  by  an  apostrophe, 
and  unites  the  article  to  the  following  word.  Tfais.prt> 
nnnclation  depraves  the  sound  of  the  verse  without 
necessity,  as  the  syllable  formed  by  e  Is  so  short  asfo 
admit  of  being  sounded  with  the  preceding  syllable, 
so  as  siot  to -increase  the  number  of  syllables  to  tat 
ear,  or  to  hurt  Che  melody.. 

*'  lis  hard  to  say  *f  greater  want  of  dkia 
"  Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill ; 
"  But,  of  the  two,  less  dang'roos  is  fa'  offence 
"  To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our 
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Him  the  Afmfebty  Power 


"  Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  fa*  ethereal  gay, 
44  WUh  hideous  ruin  and  combustion*  down 
"  To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dWeli 
"  In  adamantine  chains  and  pen*!  fire,  • 

"  Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms.* 


In  these  examples  we  seethe  particle  fine  may  either 
form  a  distinct  syllable  or  not.  Jn  the  (hird  line  ft 
Pope  the  first  the  forma  a  distinct  syllable,  bat  the 
cond  is  sunk  into  (be  succeeding  noun.  The  sa 
be  observed  of  this  particle  in  the  'first,  seewi 
sixth  lines  in  the  passage  from  Hilton  :  but  w 
pejirs  strange  is,  that  though  the  particle  the  before 
a  vowel,  and  shortened  by  an  apostrophe,  does  net 
augment  the  number  of  syllables,  it  is  reeJry  eaw- 
nounced  longer  than  where  It  forms  a  syllable,  easel  is 
not  thus  shortened  by  elision.  This  is  apparent  an  law 
third  line  from  Pope : 

"  But,  of  the  two,  (ess  dang'rous  is  f  A' offence." 

The  reason  why  the  first  'the,  though  pronowaWet 
shorter  than  the  second,  forms  a  syllable,  and  tbe  se- 
cond does  not,  sertns  to  arise  fiom  the  coahsseessce  «sT 
the  vowels,  which,  though  lengthened  in  sound,  sway 
siill  be  r*i  o>ionncc-d  wiih  one  impulse  of  the  bfearhw 
Thus,  when  a  consonant  follows  the  particle  /AC,  me 
find  two  dintiuct  impulse*,  though  the  *  is  dropped f 
but  when  a  vowel  follow*  the,  the  impulsion  the  f»r> 
tick-  slifles  over  as  it  were  to  the  ron»onahi  of  ibe  suc- 
ceeding syllable  without  forming  two  distinct  impastes* 
nearly  as  if  a  y  were  interposed,  and  the  words  «re*e 
written  th'yoflenoe.  th'Yomnipe4entt-tec. 

1  would  dot,  however,  be  supposed  lo  disappear**  euT 
the  practice  of  eliding  the  e  before  a  vowel  to  tbe  «y» 
when  the  verse  requires  It :  this  practice  is  founded  ass 
good  sense ;  and  the  first  line  in  the  passage  froaa  HnV 
ton  shows  the  necessity  of  making  -the  dhabscasaas 
when  it  is,  and  when  it  Is  not,  to  be  elided ;  vast  1 
wish  to  reform  Is  tbe  practice  of 
the  ear,  sod  thus  mincing  and  ira 
sound  of  the  verse  without  aeaesslty. 
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THEATRAL,  rAtt-trU,  a.    BeRmgiag  toa 

theatre. 
THEATRE,  fne'a-tar,  a.  416, 470.    A  place 

in  which  shows  are  exhibited,  a  pJay-hvuae  ; 
*  place  rising  bv  steps  like  a  theatre. 
THEATRICK,  &e-at'trik,  409.  *>   «.    Sees 
THEATRIC  A  L,  t  Ae-At'trfc-kal,  j     ick,  rait- 
ing a  theatre,  pertaining  to  a  theatre. 

THEATRICALLY,  fAe-at'tre-kal-e,  ad.  In 
a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

THEE,  THee,  406.  The  oblique  singelar 
of  Thou.  36. 

THEFT,  f  Aeft,  s.  406.  The  act  of  stealing ; 
the  thing  stolen,  a 

THEIR,  TRare,  a  .'466.  Of  them  ;  the  pro- 
noun possessive  from  They.*— Theirs  is  used 
when  atiy  thing  comes  between  the  possessive 
and  substantive.  ' 

THEIST,  tkk'lat,  8.  One  who  believes  in 
Qnd. — Mason. 

THEM,  THem,  a.  460.  The  oblique  case  ef 
They. 

THEME,  fAeme,  a.  466.  A  subject  on 
which  one  speaks  or  writes ;  a  short  disserta- 
tion written  by  boys  on  any  topick :  the  origi- 
nal word  whence  others  are  derived. 

THEMSELVES,  THem-seW,  t.  These 
very  persons ;  the  oblique  case  of  They  and 
Selves. 

THEN,  Tiiln,  ad.  466.  At  that  time  ;  af- 
terwards, immediately  afterwards,  soon  after- 
wards:  in  that  case,  in  consequence  ;  there- 
fore, for  this  reason ;  at  another  tiioe,  as, 
Now  and  Then,  at  one  time  and  other j 
(hat  time. 

THENCE,  THense,    a.   460.      From   that 

'  place  ;  from  that  time';  for  that  reason. 

THENCEFORTH,  TneWforta,  ad.  From 
that  time.    ' 

THENCEFORWARD,  THense4oYward,ad. 
On  from  that  lime. 

TWEOCR  A  CY,f^-6k'krtUe,*.  470,518.  Go- 
vernment immediately  superintended  by  God. 

THEOCRAMCAL,fne-o-krdt>le-kal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  government  administered  by  God. 

THEOGONY,  tAe-otfgo-ne,  «.  618.  The 
generation  of  the  gods. 

THEOLOGIAN,  f/te-o-lo'je-an,  s.  A  di- 
vine ;  a  professor  of  divinity. 

TOPOLOGICAL,  f  Ae-o-lod'je-kal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  science  of  divinity. 

THEOLOGICALLY,  t  Ae-o-ldd'jc-kal-e,  ad. 

According  to  the  principles  of  theology. 
THEOLOG1ST,  fae-6l'io-j3st,  s.    A  divine, 

one  studious  in  the  science  of  divinity. 
THEOLOGUE,  <fte'o-ldg,  a.  510.  A  divine, 

one  versed  in  divinity. 

THEOLOGY,  tae-oYlo-je,  a.  518.  Di- 
vinity.    . 

THEOMACHY,  Me-om'a-ke,  t.  The  fight 
against  the  gods  by  the  giants. — See  Mono- 
machy. 

THEORBO,  tAc-or'bo,  s.  A  large  lute  for 
playing  a  thorough  bass. 

"THEOREM,  tAeo-r&n,  a.  170.     A  position 

laid  down  as  a  settled  truth. 
THEOREMATIQAL,  tAe-o-re-m4t'e-kal, 
THEOREMATICK,  *Ae-o-re-mat'fk, 
THEOREMICK,  aU-o^eWik,  600. 

a.    Comprised  in  theorems,  Consisting  in  the- 
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THEORETICAL,  t^-6-veVte-fcal, 

THEORETICK,  faaVo  reVik, 

THEORIC  AL,  #*e-6Ve-kll, 

THEORICK,  **e-6Vik,  509. 
Speculative,  depending  on  theory  or  specula- 
tion, terminating  in  theory  or  speculation. 

THEORETICALLY,  tfe-o-reVe-kil-e,   ad. 

Speculatively,  not  practically. 

THEORICK,  tac'o-rik,  a.  510.  A  specn- 
latist,  one  who  knows  only  speculation,  not 
practice. 

THEORICALLY,  tAe-oVe-kal-e,  a.  Specu- 
latively, not  practically. 

THEORIST,  foe'6-rist,  a.  A  speculatbt, 
one  given  to  speculation. 

THEORY,  fae'o-re,  s.  170.  Speculation, 
not  practice ;  scheme,  plan  or  system  yet  sub- 
sisting only  in  the  mind. 

THERAPEUTICK,  CAer-4-pA'tik,  a.  Cu- 
rative, teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure  of 
diseases.*. 

THERE,  mare,  od.  04.  In  that  place;  it 
is  opposed  to  Here ;  an  eaxlaaiaiioa  directing 
something  at  a  distance. 

THEREABOUT,  THare'4-bout,     \ ad.  Near 

THEREABOUTS,  THare'£-boato,j  that 
place  ;  nearly,  near  that  number,  quantity, 
or  state  ,  concerning  that  matter. 

THEREAFTER,  THare-if tir,  ad.  Accord- 
ing  to  that,  accordingly. 

THEREAT,  THare-atf,  ad.  At  that,  on  that 
account ;  at  that  place. 

THEREBY,  THare-bi',  ad.  By  that,  by 
means  of  tliat.    - 

THEREFORE,  THeVfoce,  ad.  04.    For  that, 

*  lor  this,  for  this  reason,  in  consequence  ;  in  re- 
turn for  this,  in  recompense  foruas  or  for  that- 

&  It  in  not  a  Itflle  strange  that  Johnson  shoald  not 
have  noticed  that  ihfo  word  is  selUoin  used  as  wo  soV 
verb,  but  almost  always  as  a  conjunction. 

THEREFROM,  THare-frAm',  ad.  From  that, 

from  this. 
THEREIN,  THare-ln',  ad.    In  that,  in  this.  , 
THEREINTO,  THare-ln-to',  ad.    Into  that, 

into  this. 
THEREOF,  THare-6f,  od.  377.    Of  that,  of 

this. 
THEREON,  THare-fa',  od.    On  that. 
THEREOUT,  THare-out',  ad.    Oat  of  that 
THERETO,  Tuare-to',  .      .     \      .  Tft#Kaf 
THEREUNTO,  THare-fin-tS',  J""*'  Totnat* 
THEREUPON,   TMare-up-oV,   ad.     Upon 

that,  iu  consequence  of  that  *,  immediately. 
THEREUNDER,  THare-on'dar,  od.    Under 

that. 
THEREWITH,  THare-wkA'  od.  With  that; 

immediately — Sec  Forthwith. 
THEREWITHAL,  THare-vr  ifiUuT,  ad.  Over 

and  above  ;  at  the  same  time ;  with  that. 
THER1ACAL,  ile-tiaJil,  a.  506.    Medi- 
cinal, physic. I. 
THERMOMETER,  fAeV-inom'e-tor,  #.  618. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the 

air,  or  of  any  matter, 
TH  ERM()  METRIC  A  L^/ilr-mo-met'tre-Ul, 

a.  46B.    Relating  to  the  raeasore  of  heat. 
THERMOSCOPE,  tAeVmo-sk&pe,  t.    An 

instrument  by  which  Che  degrees  of  heat  an 

discovered. 
THESE,  TR&e,  proa.    The  plural  of  Tbia. 

Opposed  to  Those ;  These  relates  to  the  per- 
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sons  or  things  last  mentioned,  and  Those  to 
the  first.  466. 
THESIS,  tae'sis,  t .    A  position,  something 
laid  down  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

THEURGIC,  fJte-ftr'jlk,    e.      Relating  to 

theurgy. 
THEURGY,  fAMr-je,  f.      The  power  of 

doing  supernatural  tilings  by  lawful  means, 

as  bv  prayer  to  God. 
THEtV,  fM,   #.      Quality,   manners;   in 

Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  brawn  or  bulk. 
THEY.  THa,  s.     In  the  oblique  case  Them, 

the  plural  of  He  or  She.     The  men,  the  wo- 
men, the  persons  ;    those  men,  those  women, 

opposed  to  some  others*  466*. 
THICK,  tAlk,  a.  466.     Not  thin;    dense, 

not  rare,  gross  ;   muddy,  feculent ;  great  in 

circumference ;  frequent,- in  quick  succession, 

wjth  little  intermission  ;  close,  not  divided  by 

much  space,  crowded  ;    not  easily, pervious, 

set  with  things  close  to  each  other ;   coarse, 

not  thin;   without  proper  intervale  of  articu- 
lation. 
THICK,  talk,  «.  400.    The  thickest  part,  or 

time   when  any  thing  is  thickest.— Through 

Thick  and  Thin,  whatever  is  in  the  way. 
THICK,  <A)k,  ad.  Frequently,  fast ;  closely ; 

to  a  great  depth. — Thick  and  threefold,  in 

quick  succession,  in  great  numbers. 

To  THICKEN,  ttlk'k'n,  r.  a.  103.  To  make 
thick  ;    to  make  close,  to  fill  up  interstices  ; 

'•  to  condense,  to  concrete ;  to  strengthen,  to 
confirm  ;  to  make  frequent  ;#to  make  dose  or 
numerous. 

To  THICKEN,  th\kfk%  v.  n.  To  grow 
thick  ;  to  grow  drnseor  muddy  ;  to  concrete, 
to  be  consolidated  ;  to  grow  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  grow  quick. 

THICKET,  falk'lt,  s.  09.  A  close  knot  or 
tuft  of  trees,  a  close  w#od. 

THICKLY,  talkie,  ad.  Deeply,  to  a  great 
quantity. 

THICKNESS,  rrtk'nis,  s.  The  state  of 
being  thick,  density  ;  quantity  of  matter  in- 
terposed ;  space  taken  up  by  matter  inter- 
posed ;  quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some 
considerable  depth ;  consistence,  grossness, 
imperviousness,  closeness ;  want  of  sharp- 
ness, want  of  quickness. 

THICKSKULLED,  taik'skol'd,  a.  Dull, 
stupid. 

THICKSET,  f tik'se't,  a.    Close  planted. 

THICKSKIN,  raik'skln,  *.  A  coarse  gross 
man*    Old  cant  word. 

THIEF,  faeef,  a.  275,  466.  One  who  takes 
what  belongs  to  another ;  an  excrescence  in 
the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

THIfeFCATCHER,  iJkeefkitsh-urJs.    One 

THIEFTAKER,  lAeefta-kur,  $  whose 
business  is  to  detect  thieves. 

To  THIEVE,  thhhr,  v.  a.  275.    To  steal,  to 

practise  theft. 
THIEVERY,  fAeev'ur-e,  s.     The  practice 

of  stealing  ;  that  which  is  stolen. 
THIEVISH,  JAeMsh,  a.  Given  to  stealing, 

practising  theft ;  secret,  sly. 

THIEVISHLY,  f7ieevish-le,  ad.     like  a 

thief. 

THIEVISH  NESS,  faeeVish-nJs,  s.  Dispo- 
sition to  steal,  habit  of  stealing. 

THIGH,  ik\,  s.  466.  The  thigh  inoludes  all 
between  the  buttocks  and  the  knee* 
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THILL,  tall,  s.  466.  The  Shafts  of  a  waggon 

THILL-HORSE,  ttfrhorse,    )$.    The  last 

THILLER,    taillnr,  \     horse,  the 

horse  that  goes  between  the  shafts. 

THIMBLE,  c  AraVbl,  «.  405, 466.  A  metal 
cover  by  which  women  secure  their  fingers 
from  the  needle. 

THIME,  time,  «.  471.  Properly  Thyme.  A 
fragrant  herb  from  which  the  bees  are  sap- 
posed  to  draw  honey. 

THIN,  tain,  a.  466.  Not  thick ;  rare,  not 
dense ;  not  close,  separate  by  large  spaces ; 
not  closely  compact  or  accumulated  ;  small* 
not  abounding;  lean,  slim,  slender. 

THIN,  fain,  ad.    Notthiddy. 

To  THIN,  thin,  v.  a.  To  make  thin  or  rare, 
not  to  thicken  ;  to  make  less  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  attenuate. 

THINE,  mine,  pron.  466.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  thee. 

THING,  falng,  s.  466.  Whatever  is,  not  a 
person ;  it  is  used  in  contempt ;  it  is  nsed  of 
persons  in  contempt,  or  sometimes  with  pity. 

ToTHINK,t*ingk, t».  n.  408. ;  prei.  Thouata. 
To  have  ideas,  to  compare  terms  or  things,  to 
reason;  tojudjre,  to  conclude,  to  determine; 
to  intend  ;  to  imagine,  to  fancy  ;  to  muse,  to 
meditate ;  to  recollect,  to  observe  ;  to  judge, 
to  conclude. 

To  THINK,  raingk,  v.  a.  50, 466.  To  ima- 
gine, to  image  in  the  mind,  to  conceive.— To 
Think  much,  to  grudge. 

THINKER,  ttlogk'fr,  s.  98.      One 

thinks. 
THINKING,  <Mngk1ng,  s.  410. 

tion,  cogitation,  judgment. 
THINLY,  tafnlt,  ad.     Not  thickly;   Ml 

closely,  not  numerously.  ' 

THINNESS,  fjtln'nes  t.    The  contrary  t. 

Thickness, exility,  tenuity;   scarcity;   rare- 
ness, not  spissitude. 
THIRD,   fAnrd,  a.  108.    The  first  after  the 

second. 
THIRD,  tAurd,  s.    The  third  part. 
THIRDBOROUGH,  ffcunTbor-ri,  s.       An 

under-constahle. 
THIRDLY,  t Aurd'le,  ad.  In  the  third  place, 
TH  IRST,  taurst,  s.  108.    The  nain  suffered 

for  want  of  drink,  waut  of  drink 4  eagerness, 

vehement  desire. 
To  THIRST,  titurst,  v.n.    To  feel  wast  of 

diink,  to  be  thirsty  or  athirst;   to  have 

hement  desire  for  any  thing. 
THIRSTINESS,rtaist'te-nes,t.   The 

of  being  thirsty. 
THIRSTY,  f  Aurst'te,  a.    Suffering  want  of 

drink  ;    pained  for  want  of  drink  ;    possessed 

with  any  vehement  desire,  as,  blood-thirsty. 
THIRTEEN,  tAur'teen,  a.  108.    Ten  and 

three. 
THIRTEENTH,  ta&r-teentV,  a.    The  third 

after  the  tenth. 
THIRTIETH,  fAuVte-ii*,   e.    «7». 

tenth  thrice  told. 
THIRTY,  tAur'te,  a.  108.    Thrice 
THIS,  thIs,  pron.  dm.    That  which  is 

sent,  what  is  now  mentioned ;   the " 

ture.— This  is  used  for  This  time  ; 

past;   it  is  often  opposed  to  That; 

This  and  That  respect  a  former  setitence.Taa) 

relates  to  the  latter,  That  to  the  tarsi 

ber  ;  sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  The 
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tentrve,  careful ;  promoting  meditation,  Hf* 

vnurable  to  muting ;  anxious,  solicitous. 
THOUGHTFULLY,  iWwfffcl-k  ad.    Wi* 

thuught  or  consideration,  wi'h  loficitude. 
TH0UGHTFULNESS,    faawtfiil-nes,    #. 

Deep  meditation ;  anxiety,  solicitude* 

THOUGHTLESS,  faiwfles,  a.  Airy,  gar, 
dissipated  ;  negligent,  careless,  stupid,  dull. 

THOUGHTLESSLY,  taawtles-le,  ad. 
WitUont  thought,  carelessly,  stupidly. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS,  fAiwt'les-nee,  $. 
Want  of  thought,  absence  of  thought. 

THOUGHTSICK,N  tA&wfsik,  a.  Uneasy 
with  reflection. 

THOUSAND,  rioo/zAnd,  a.  or  «.  The  num- 
ber of  ten  hundred ;  proverbially,  a  great 
number. 

THOUSANDTH,  raon'zandf  a,  a.  466.  The 
hundredth  ten  times  told,  the  ordinal  of  a 
thousand. 

THOWJL  Moil,  t.  The  pin  or  piece  of 
timber  by  which  the  oar  is  kept  steady  in 
towing. 

THRALL,  tAriwl,  «.  84, 466.    A  slave,  one 

who  is  in  the  power  of  another;  bondage, 

state  of  slavery  or  confinement. 
To  THRALL,  farawl,  r.  a.    To  enslave,  to 

bring  into  the  power  of  another. 
THRALDOM,  rirawl'dum,  a.  166.  Slavery, 

servitude. 
THRAPPLE,  tarip'pl,  t.  405,  466.    The 

windpipe  of  any  animal. 
To  THRASH,  fftrlsh,  v.  a.  466.    To  beat 

com  to  free  it  from  the  straw  ;  to  belt,  to 

drub* 
To  THRASH,  taraah,  v.  a.    To  labour,  te 

drudge. 
THRASHER,  fAraWur,  $.  06.    One  who 

thrashes  corn.  -. 
THRASHING-FUbOR,  iarash'ing-«ore,  a. 

An  area  on  which  corn  is  beaten. 
THRASONICAL,  tJtii-sfa'ne-kiil,  a.  466. 

Boastful,  bragging. 

THREAD,  fared,  s.  2S4.    A  small  line,  a 

snail  twist ;  any  thing  continued  in  a  course, 

uniform  tennnr* 
To  THREAD,  tfcrid,  v.  a.  466.    To  pase 

through  with  a  thread ;  tp  past  through,  to 

pierce  through. 
THREADBARE,  (Arid 'bare,  a.    Deprived 

of  the  nap,  worn  to  the  naked  threads ;  worn 

out,  trite. 
THREADEN,  rar&'d'n,  a.  103.    Made  o/ 

thread. 


THISTLE,  fAls'sl,  a.  466,  472.    A  prickly 

weed  growing  in  corn  fields. 

THISTLY,  thhlk,  a.  Overgrown  with 
thistles 

THITHER;  thIth'ui,  ad.  466.  To  that 
place ;  it  is  opposed  to  Hither ;  to  that  end, 
to  that  point. 

THITHERTO,  TfllTR'ar-to,  ad.  To  that 
end,  so  far. 

THITHERWARD,  Trfra'ar-wlrd,  ad.  To- 
wards that  place. 

THO',  tho,  coiy.  Contracted  for  Though. 

\y  This  contraction  means  nothing,  and  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  unless  printers  are  at  their  last  shift 
to  th^iten  a  line  ia  verse. 

THONO,  taong,  *.    A  strap  or  string  of 

leather. 
THORACICK,  fao-rfts'lk,  a.  500.  Belonging 

to  the  breast. 
THORAL,  faoira,l,e.  Relating  to  the  bed. 
THORN,  tkorn,  s.  A  prickly  tree  of  several 

kinds ;  a  prickle  growing  on  the  thoin-bush  ; 

any  thing  troublesome. 

THORN  APPLE,  fAorn'Ip-pl,  s.  A  plant. 

THORN  BACK,  raorn/bik,  a.  A  sea-fish. 

THORNBUT,  taorn'but,  s.  A  sort  of  sea- 
fish.  ' 

THORNY,  faoYne,  o.  Full  of  thorns, 
rough,   prickly,      vexatious;  difficult,  per- 

THOROUGH,  tao/ro,  prep.  MS.  By  way 
of  snaking  passage  or  penetration ;  by  means 
of,  commonly  written  Through ;  which  see. 

THOROUGH,  fftuVro,  a.  S90,  466.  Com- 
plete, full,  perfect ;  passage  through. 

THOROUGHFARE,  fAuVro-fare,  *.  A 
paaaage  through,  a  passage  without  any  stop 
or  let. 

THOROUGHLY,    tAoVro-le,   ad.      Com- 

THOROUGliPACEP.  fAor'ro-paste,  a. 
Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken,  complete. 

THOROUGHSPED,  taarVo-spid,  a.  Fi- 
nished in  principles,  thoroughpaced. 

THOROUGHSTITCH,  tWro-stitsh,  ad. 
Completely,  fully. 

THOSE,  THose,  proa.  466.  The  plural  of 
That. 

THOtt,  TRon,  f.  In  the  oblique  cases  sin- 
gular Thee :  in  the  PJural  Ye ;  in  the  oblique 
cases  plural  You.  The  second  pronoun  per- 
sonal ;  it  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language.  466. 

To  THOU,  thou,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  fami- 
liarity.   Little  used. 

THOUGH,  tho,  conj.  466/  Notwithstand- 
ing; that,  although.— As  Though,  as  if,  like 
as  if.  _ 

THOUGHT,  (ftlwt.  The  pret  and  part 
past,  of  Think.  466. 

THOUGHT,  taawt,  «.  318,466.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  roiivJ,  the  act  of  thinking ;  idea, 
image  formed ;  sentiment,  fancy,  imagery  ; 
reflection,  particular  consideration;  conce"p% 
tion,  preconceived  notion;  opinion,  judg- 
ment ;  meditation,  serious  consideration  ; 
eoJieitode,  care,  concern;  a  small  degree,  a 
small  quantity. 

THOUGHTFUL,  faawt'fftl,  a.  Contempla- 
tive, foil  of  rejection,  full  of  meditation ;  at- 


THREAT,  Usrit  f.  *S4,  460,  M?nace,  de- 
nunciation of  ill. 

To  THREAT,  t Arit,  )  e.  a.  10*.    To 

To  THREATEN,  tarif  fn,  4  menace,  to 
denounce  evil ;  to.  menace,  to  terrify,  or  at* 
tempt  to  terrify  ;  to  menace  by  action. 

THREATENED,  tariYt'n-ur,  s.  98.  Mo- 
nacer,  one  that  threatens. 

THREATENINGLY,  fViriffn-fog-li,  ea\ 
With  menace,  in  a  threatening  manner, 

THREATFUL,  tArlt'flfl,  a.  FoU  of  throats. 

THREE,  taree,  a.  246, 466.  Two  and  on** 
iToverbiallv,  a  small  number. 

THREEFOLD,  taree'fold,  a,    Thrfc* 
peatrd,  consisting  of  three. 

THREEPENCE,  farip'ense,  $.     A 
silver  com  valued  «ttp  thrice  a  penny, 

St 
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THREEPENNY,   ttreyin-e,  a.    Vtolgar, 

mean. 
TOREEPILE,  fAiie/plre,  y.    An  old  name 

for  good  velvet. 
THREEPILED,  Mrce'plrd,  a.    Set  with  a 

thick  pile ;  in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean 
. '  piled  one  on  another. 
THREESCORE,   taree'skAre,    a.     Thrice 

twenty,  sixty. 
THRJENODY,  MreVo-de,  t.  466.   A  song  of 
•  lamentation. 

THRESHER,  tAr&h'ur,*  466.     Properly 
-  Thrasher. 
fHRESHOLD,  t/ir&h'hold,*.  The  ground 

or  step  under  the  door,  entrance,  gate,  door. 
THREW,  t*r6o,  SS9.  Pret.  of  Throw. 
THRICE,  farlse,  ad.  468.    Three  times ;  a 
•*  word  of  amplification. 
To  THRID,  tArld,  v.  a.    To  slide  through  a 
.  narrow  passage. 
THftlFT,  tArfft,  s.  466.   Profit,  gain,  riches 

gotten;  parsimony,  frugality,  good  husbandry; 

a  plant. 
THRIFTILY,  rtrifte-le,  ad.  Frugally,  par- 
simoniously. 
THRIFTINESS,  thrlf te-nla, ».    Frugality, 

hifshandry. 
THRIFTLESS,  tftrfftlis,  «.    Profuse,  ex- 

'  travagaht. 
XHRIFTY,  Mrlf  te,  a.    Frugal,  sparing,  not 

profuse ;  well  husbanded. 
To  THRILL,  tArll,  v.  a.  466.    To  pierce,  to 

bore,  to  penetrate. 

To  THRILL,  fArll,  v.  n.  To  have  the  quality 
•of  piercing ;  to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with 
a  sharp  sound  ;  to  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensa- 
,  lion  i  to  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 

To  THRIVE,  thrive,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Throve, 
Thrived  ;  part.  Thriven.  To  prosper,  to  grow 
rich,  to  advance  in  any  thing  desired. 

THRIVER,  tnri'vur,  «.  466.  One  that  pros- 
pers, one  that  grows  rich. 

TH  RIVINGLY,  tArlVlng-le,  ad.  In  a  pros- 
perous way. 

THROAT,  tArote,«.  295,  466.  The  forepart 
t>f  the  neck*;  the  main  road  of  any  place. — 
To  cut  the  Throat,  to  murder,  to  kill  by  vio- 
lence. 

Tb  THROB,  cTirdb,  t».  it.  466.  To  hea>e,  to 
'beat,  to  rise  as  the  breast ;  to  beat,  to  palpi- 
pair. 

THROB,  f fefftb,  *.    Heave,  beat,  stroke  of 

palpitation. 

TtffcOE,  tktb9  ».  296,  466.  The  pain  of 
travail,  the  anguish  of  bringing  children  : 
<any  extreme  agony,  the  6nal  and  mortal 
ttuHrgle. 

To  THROE,  faro,  v.  a.  To  put  in  agonies. 
Not  in  use. 

THRONE,  iftrolie,  t.  466.  A  royal  seat,  the 
seat  of  a  king ;  thu  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the 
church. 

To  THRONE,  tArone,  v.  a.  To  enthrone,  to 
act  on  a  royal  seat. 

THRONG,  fArong,  g.  466.  A  crowd,  a  mul- 
titude pressing  against  each  other. 

TeTHRONG,  f  Ardng,  r.  n.  To  crowd,  to 
come  in  tumultuous  multitudes. 

lib  THRON0,  f  JirAng,  t.a.  To  oppress  or 
Incommode  with  crowds  or  tumults* 
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THROSTLE,   tfooVsV  t.  466,  4T2.    The 

thrush,  a  small  singing  bird 

THROTTLE,    f*r6t'tl,  #.  496,  466.     The 

.  windpipe.  . 

To  THROTTLE,  fArflffl,  v. «.  To  choak,  to 

suffocate,  to'  kill  by  stopping  the  breath. 

THROVE,  tftrAve.  The  pret.  of  Thrive. 

THROUGH,  Mrfto,  prep.  $15.  From  end  to 
end  of ;  noting  passage ',  by  transroissiot* ;  by 
means  of. 

THROUGH,  taroo,  ad.  466.  From  o»» 
end  or  side  to  the  other ;  to  the  eu<3  of  any 
thine. 

THROUGHBRED,  Mroo'br&I,  a.  Com- 
pletely educated,  completely  taught.  Gene- 
rally written  Thoroughbred. 

THROUGHLIGHTED,  tAroo-lftld,  «. 
Lighted  on  both  sides 

THROUGHLY,  Mrooli  ad.  Completely, 
fully,  entirely,  wholly  ;  without  reserve,  sin- 
cere ly.  More  commonly  written  Thoroughly. 

THROUGHOUT,  Mroo-out',  prep.  Quito 
through,  in  every  part  of. 

THROUGHOUT,  rtrou-ofit',  ad.  Every 
where,  in  every  part. 

THROUGHPACED,  rtroo*paste,  a.  Per- 
fect, complete.  More  commonly  written  and 
pronounced  Thoroughpaced. 

To  THROW,  fAro,  r.  *. ;  pret.  Threw;  part, 
past.  Thrown.  To  fling,  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a 
distant  place  by  any  projectile  force  ;  to  toss; 
to  put  with  any  violence  or  tumuli ;  to  lay 
carelessly ,  or  in  haste  ;  to  venture  at  dice ;  to 
cast,  to  strip  off;  to  emit  in  any  manner  ;  to 
spread  in  haste  ;  to  overturn  in  wrestling ;  to 
drive,  to  send  by  force ;  to  make  to  act  at  a 
distance ;  to  change  by  any  kind  of  vkitarce. 
—To  Thrpw  a  way,  to  lose,  to  spend  in  vain ; 
to  reject. — To  Throw  by,  to  reject,  to  lay 
aside  as  of  no  use. — To  Throw  down,  to  sub- 
vert, to* overturn.— To  Throw  off,  to  expel ;  to 
reject,  to  renounce.— To  Throw  out,  to  exert, 
to  bring  forth  into  act ;  to  distance,  to  leave 
behind;  to  eject,  to  expel  ;  to  eject,  to  ex- 
clude.— To  Throw  up,  to  resign  angriy  ;  -to 
emit,'  to  eject,  to  bring  up* 

To  THROW,  iAro,  v.  *.  324, 466.  To  per- 
form the  act  of  casting ;  to, cast  dice. — To 
Throw  abqut,  to  cast  about,  to  try  expe- 
dients. 

THROW,  ttro,  s.  A  cast,  the  act  of  casting 
or  throwing  j  a  cast  of  dice,  that  nianiierln 
which  the  dice  fall  when  they  are  cast  ;  the 
snuce  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown  ;  effort, 
violent  sally  ;  the  agony  of  childbirtli — An  this 
sense  it  is  written  Throe*. 

THROWER,  ffcro'ur,  «.  One  that  throws. 

THROWSTER,  tAro'stur,  #. 

£7  Tbls  word  bin  none  of  our  Dictionaries,  be***? 
I  mistake  not,  it  Is  adopted  to  signify  one  who  twisfa 
silk,  or  throws  it  Into  a  proper  state  for  beiofc  wtovvtu 

THRUM,  fnrSm,  t.  466.  The  end*  of  wea- 
vers' threads ;  any  coarse  yaAi. 

To  THRUM,  {Arum,  v.  a.  To  grate  topty 

coarsely. 

THRUSH,  ttr&sh,  f.  466.  A  small  slapiaf 
bird  ;  small,  roundj  superficial  ulceratiosie* 
which  appear  first  in  the  mouth ;  they  nsay 
affect  every  part  of  the  aJisnentarj  duet  ex- 
cept the  thick  guts. 

To  THRUST,  t Ar&iV  e.  a.    To  push 
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thhifc  Into  matter,  or 'between  bodies;  to  push, 
to  remove  with  violence,  to  drive  ;  to  tub  5 
.  jtp  impel*  to  urge ;  to  obtrude,  to  intrude.  • 
To  THRUST,  tArftst,  v.  n.  To  make  a  bos- 
tile  push  ;  to  arjueexe  in,  to  put  himself  into 
any  place  by  violence ;  to  intrude  ;  to  pusb 
for  wards,  to  come  violently,  to  throng. 

THRUST,  thrust,  s.  466.  Hostile  attack 
with  any  pointed  weapon ;  assault,  attack. 

THRUSTER,  tkrfaf&r. «.  He  that  thrusts. 

THUMB,  fAon,  *  547.    The  short  strong 

•  finger  answering  to  the  other  four. 

To  THUMB,  thum,  e.  tk  466.  To  handle 
awkwardly. 

THUMBSTALMft&m'stalI,t.406.  A  thim- 
ble. 

THUMP,  tA&rop,  *.  466.  A  hard  heavy 
dead  dull  blow  with  something  blnnt. 

To  THUMP,  tA&mp,  v.  a.  To  beat -with  dull 

heavy  blows. 
To  THUMP,  Mump,  *  w.    To  fall  or  strike 

with  a  dull  heavy  blow. 

THTJMPEft,  ftfbnp'Dr,  $.  96.  The  person  or 

thing  that  thumps. 

THUNDER,  ta&n'd&r,  *.  466.  A  load  ram- 
bling noise  which  usually  follows  lightning ; 
any  toud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 

To  THUNDER,  thun'dur,  v.  a.  To  make  a 
loud,  sudden,  and  terrible  noise. 

To  THUNDER,  rMn'dor.  v.  a.  To  emit  with 
noise  and  fervour 5  to  publish  any  denuncia- 
tion or  threat. 

THUNDERBOLT,  fnfWdur-bolt, «.  Light- 
ning,  the  arrows  of  Heaven  ;•  fulmhmtion, 
denunciation  properly  ecclesiastical. 

THUNDERCLAP,  fAfo'duT-klAp,  $.    Ex- 

plosion  of  thunder.   • 
THUNDERER,  Mun'dur-ur,  «.   The  power 

that  thunders. 
THUNDEROUS,  fAuu'd&r-us,  «.  Producing 

thunder. 
THUNDERSHOWER,  MunMur-shou-ur, ». 

98.  A  rain  accompanied  with  thunder. 
THUNDERSTONE,  fAan'dur-stoneT  «.    A 

stone  fabulously  supposed  to  be  emitted  by 

thunder,  a  thunderbolt 
To  THUNDERSTRIKE,   infa'dor-strlke, 

vi  a.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 
THURIFEROUS,   tAu-rlffer-os,   a.    518. 

Searing  frankincense. 
THUR1FICATION,   ttu-r?f.fe-ka/shun,  «. 

The  act  of  fuming  with  incense,  the  act  of 

burning  incense. 
THURSDAY,  ta&re'de,  «.  S2S.     The  fifth 

ctav  of  the  week. 
THTJS,  thus,  ad.  466.    In  this  manner,  in 

this  wise  ;  to  this  degree,  to  this  quantity. 
To  THWACK,  tawftk,  t>.  a.  466.    To  strike 

with  something  blunt  and  heavy,  to  thresh,  to 

bang.- 
THWACK,  tiiwtk,  a.  85.  A  bud  blow. 
THWART,  tawart,  a.  85, 466.    Transverse, 

cross  to  something  else;  perverse,  inconve- 

nkoL  mischievous. 
To  THWART,  tAwftrt,  v.  a.  To  cross,  to  lie 

or  come  cross  any  thing  j  to  cross,  to  oppose, 

to  traverse.  . 

To  THWART,  t&wart,  0.  n.  To  be  opposite. 
THWARTINOLY,  ^vrlrdug-li,  od.    Op- 

politely,  with  opposition. 


THY,  thI,  or  me,  pro*.  4(66.    Of  tfcee,  W 

longing  to  thee. 

ty  From  wbai  has  been  already  observed  under  the 
prooouu  my,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
word  thy,  when  not  emphatical,  ought  to  follow  the 
same  analogy,  and  be  pronounced  like  tkg,  as  we  fret 
quently  hear  it  on  the  stage ;  but  if  we  reflect  Jhag 
reading  or  reciting  is  a  perfect  picinre  of  speaking,  we) 
shall  be  induced  to  thiuk  that,  in  this  particular,  (he 
stage  is  wrong.  The  second  pcrconal  pronoun  thy  is 
not,  like  my,  the  common  laugnage  of  every  subject* 
it  Is  used  only  where  the  subject  ia  either  raised  above 
common  life  or  sank  below  it  into  the  mean  and  fa- 
miliar. When  the  subject  is  elevated  above  com- 
mon life,  It  adopts  a  language  suitable  to  such  an  ele- 
vation, and  the  pronunciation  of  ibis  language  ought 
to  be  at  far  removed  from  the  familiar  as  the  language; 
itself.  Thus,  in  prayer,  pronouncing  thy  like  the,  even 
when  uncmphatlcal,  would  be  intolerable;  while  suf? 
faring  My,  when  uneuiphattcai,  to  stale  into  f  A*  in 
the  pronunciation  of  slight  and  familiar  composhkm, 
seems  to  lou  er  the  sound  to  the  laugnage,  ami  form  a 
proper  distinction  between  different  subjects.  If- 
thererore,  it  should  be  asked  why,  in  reciting  c|uck  or, 
Iraatck'comaositloa,  we  ought  ulwava  to  prmtirttnce* 
thy  rhymlug  with  high,  while  my,  wbeaaoemphatieal, 
sinks  into  the  sound  of  me,  it  may  be  answeied,  be- 
came my  is  the  common  language  of  every  subject,' 
while  thy  Is  eoftftned  to  subjects  either  ekvafed  above 
common  lira,  or  sank  below  it  inlo  the  ncgligt-nt  *ih1 
familiar.  When,  therefore,  the  language  ist-levaied. 
the  uncommouueM  of  the  word  thy,  and  its  full  sound,, 
rhyming  with  high,  is  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject :  but  the  slender  sound  like  the  gives  it  a  fmttf- 
liarity  only  suitable  to  the  language  of  endearment  or  , 
negligence,  and  for  this  very  .season  Is  unfit  for  tire 
dignity  of  epick  or  traglck  composition.  Thus  in  the 
following  passages  from  Milton : 

"  Say  first,  for  heav'o  hides  nothing  from  fay  view.  ' 
**  Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell."  ' 

Parad.  Lost.  b.  L 
"  O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  erown'd, * 
"  Look's!  from  thy  solo  dominion,  like  tbe  God  • 
"  Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  tbe  stars 
"  Hide'tbeir  diminished  beads ;  to  tbee  I  c*IJ, 
*'  But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
"  O  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams." 

Parad.  Lost.  b.  *. 
Hera,  pronouncing  the  pronoun  thy,  like  the  word 
the,  would  familiarise  and  debase  the  langiMge  to 
prose.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  folldwiug 
passage  from  the  tragedy  of  Oalo : 

'**  Now,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gate*, 
"  And  bar  each  avenue;  thy  gathering  fleets 
"  O'erspreid  the  sea.  and  stop  up  ev'ry  port ; 
M  Cato.sha/1  open  to  himself  a  passage, 
"  And  mock  thy  hopes/' 

Here  Che  impropriety  of  pronouncing  thy  lilte  the 
Is  palpable :  nor  would  it  be  much  more  excusable  in 
tbe  following  speech  of  Fortius,  in  the  same  scene  of 
the  same  tragedy : 

'<  Thou  see'tt  not  that  thy  brother  is  t Arrival ; 

"  Jtat  X  mast  bide  it,  for  I  kjsow  thy  temper. 

"  Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 

"  Put  forth  thy  utmost  sfeengtb,  work  every  nerve, 

"  Arid  call  op  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul." — 

As  this  pronoun  is  generalTy  pronounced  00  the 
stage,  it  weald  be  difficult  for  the  ear  to  distinguish 
whether  the  words  are. 

"  Thou  know'at  not  thai  Jiy  brother  is  Hag  rival,* 
or, 
"  Thou  koowst  not  that  the  brother  is  the  rival,*'  Ac. 

And  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  slender  pro- 
nunciation of  t hy  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  post 
sibte.  • 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  these  passages 
require  thy  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  wills 
high,  there  are  other  instances  in  tragedy,  where  the 
subject  is  low  and  familiar,  Which  would  be  better 
pronounced  by  sounding  thy  hire  the:  to  which  it  may 
be  answered,  that  when  tragedy  lowers  her  voice,  and 
descends  into  the  mean  and  familiar,  as  is  frequently 
the  ease  in  the  traewfles  of  Shakespeare,  tbe  slender 
pronunciation  of  fay  may  be  adopted,  because,  though' 
tbe  piece  may  have  the  nairt>~of  a  tragedy,  the  scaae 
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Or  559.  Fate  71,  fir  77,  (ill  St,  fat  81-n»e9S,met  9*—plae  105,  pin  107- no  141,  mivelte, 

£7  If  f  do  aot  mistake,  Mr.  Elphiastoa  derive*  tMs 
word  from  ffsfe  ;  at,  a  tldjf  person  b  one  who  ie  •*  at- 
tentive to  drew  and  arrangement  of  thing*  as  if  pre- 
paring for  the  tide,  wfeioh,  asahe  proverb  says,  •«  eeatte 
for  no  roan/*  8nt  Skinner  aeeina  more  properly  to 
derive  this  word  from  tight,  as  a  tight /•Horn,  one  tied 
up  or  braced,  not  looae. 

To  TIE,  tl,  v.  a.  276.  To  bind,  to  fasten  with 
a  kuot ;  to  knit,  to  complicate ;  to  hold,  to 
fasten ;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to  oblige,  to 
constrain,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

TIE,  tl»*.  Knot,  fastening ;  bond,  obligation!. 

TIER,  teer, *.  876.  A  row,  a  rank. 

TIERCE,  tine,  «.  277;  A  vessel  holding  Use 
third  part  of  a  pipe. 

TIFF,  tff,  a.  Liquor,  drink ;  a  fit  of  peevish- 
ness ot  sullenness,  a  pet. 

To  TIFF,  tif,  r.  a.  To  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarrel. 

TIFFANY,  tif fi-ne, «.  Very  thin  silk. 

TIGER,  tl'gar,  s.  28.  A  fierce  beast  of  the 
leonine  kind. 

TIGHT,  the,  a.  »93.— See  lily.  Tense, 
close,  not  loose;  free  from  fluttering  rags,  lees 
than  neat. 

To  TIGHTEN,  tl't'n  t>.  a.  101.    To  stimftea, 

to  make  close. 
TIGHTLY,  tltele,  ad.  Closely,  not  loosely  ; 

neatly,  not  idly. 

TIGHTNESS,  tite'nes,  #.    Closeness,  not 

lameness. 
TIGRESS,  tl'gres,  t.  The  female  of  the  tiger. 
TIKE,  tike,  a.  A  species  of  dog. 
TILE,  tile,  s .  Tbin  plates  of  baked  clay  need 

to  cover  houses. 
To  TILE,  tile,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  tiles;  to 

cover  as  tiles. 
TILER.  tl'lur,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is  to 

cover  nouses  with  tiles. 
TILING,  tiling,  $.  410.    The  roof  covered 

with  tiles. 
TILL,  till,  «.    A  box  in  a  desk  or  counter 

info  which  money  is  dropped. 
TILL,  till,  prep.    To  the  time  of.— Till 

to  the  present  time.— Till  then,  to  that  tit 

TILL,  till,  e**j.  To  the  time ;  to  the  de- 
gree that. 

To  TILL,  till,  t>.  a.  To  cultivate,  to  hoe- 
band,  commonly  used  of  the  husbandry  of 
the  plough. 

TILLABLE,  tllll-bl,  a.  405.  Arable,  flt&r 


may  be  really  comedy.  Toe  only  rale,  therefore,  that 
4*4  be  tfteo,  la  a  very  Indefinite  one ;  namely,  that 
thy  ooejtt  .ilwaya  to  be  pronounced  so  aa  to  rhyme 
wiih  high  when  (he  aobject  Is  raised,  and  the  person- 
am dignified ;  but  when  itae  sablect  ia  familiar,  and 
th?  person  we  address  without  dignity  or  importance. 
If  My  be  (he  peraonal  pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  fll«e  the:  thai,  if,  in  a  familiar  way, 
we  say  to  a  friend,  Give  me  thy  hand,  we  never  bear 
the  pronoun  thy  sounded  m>  at  to  rhyme  with  high: 
and  it  ia  alwaya  pronounced  like  the  when  speaking 
to  a  child ;  we  aay,  Mind  thy  book,  Hold  up  thy  head, 
or,  Take  of  thy  hat.  The  phraseology  we  call  thee 
and  thoutng  la  not  in  so  common  use  with  ns  aa  the 
tutoyani  among  tbe  French :  bat  as  the  aecond  per 
soaat  pronoun  thou,  and  its  possessive  thy,  are  indis- 
pensable in  composition,  it  seems  of  some  importance 
to  pronounce  them  properly. — See  Rhetorical  Gram' 
mar,  page  a*. 

THY9ELF,  THl-silf,  prim,  recip.  It  is  com- 
mouiy  used  in  the  oblique  cases  or  following 
the  verb  ;  iit  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  nomhiatire. 

THYME,  time,  #.471.     A  plant. 

THYINE-WOOD,  fae/iae-wud,  «.  A  pre- 
cious wood. 

TIAR,  ti'ar,  1 8.    A  dress  for  the 

TIARA,  ti-a'rl,  116.  J     head,  a  diadem. 

To  TICE,  else,  v.  <t.  To  draw,  to  allure. 
Used,  seldom,  fur  Entice. 

TICK,  tik,  t .  Score,  trust ;  the  louse  of  dogs 
or  sheep ;  the  case  which  holds  tbe  feather*  of 
abed. 

To  TICK,  tik,  v.  a.  To  run  on  score ;  to 
•  trust,  to  score. 

TICKEN,    >  dklcln,  S  a.    The  same  with 

TICKING,  S  103.  I  Tick.  A  sort  of 
strong  linen  for  bedding. 

TICKET,  tiklt,* .  99.  A  token  of  aay  right 
or  debt,  upon  the  delivery  of  which  admission 
It-  granted,  or  a  claim  acknowledged. 

To  TICKLE,  tiklcl,  v.  a.  405.  To  affect  with 
a  prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches ;  to 
please  bv  slight  gratification. 

To  TICKLE,  tlk'kl,  *. ».  To  feel  titillation. 

TICKLE,  tlk'kl,  a.  Tottering,  unfixed,  un- 
stable.   Not  in  use. 

TICKLISH,  t?k1d-ish,  a.  Sensible  to  titilla- 
tion,  easily  tickled ;  tottering,  uncertain,  un- 
fixed ;  difficult,  nice. 

TICKLISHNESS,  tlk'kl-lsh-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  ticklish. 

TICKTACK,  tik'tfk,  s.  A  game  at  tables. 
TIDE,  tide,  s .  Time,  season.    In  this  sense 

not  now  in  use.    Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of 

the  sea  ;  flood  ;  stream,  coarse. 
To  TIDE,  tide,  v.  a.    To  drive  with  the 

stream. 
To  TIDE,  tide,  v.  a.    To  poor  a  flood,  to  be 

agitated  by  the  tide.-* 
TIDEGATE,  tlde'gate,  s.    A  pate  through 

which  the  tide  passes  into  a  basin. 
TIDESMAN,  tku'mftn,  a.  88.   A  tidewaiter 

or  custom-house  officer,  who  watches  on  board 

of  merchant-ships  till  the  duty  of  goods  be 

TFDEWAJTER,  tlde'wa-tur,  f .  An  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  at  the  cus- 


Tn>ILY,tr*de-.e,ed.  Neatly,  readUy. 
lTDINE8S,tr'de*nes,4.  Neatness,  readiness. 
TIDINGS,  tidings,  s.  News,  an  aceount  of 

something  that  has  happened. 
TIDY,  &k,  a.  Neat,  ready. 


the  plough. 

TILLAGE,  tlWidje,  s.  90.  Husbandry,  the 
ac*  or  practice  of  ploughing  or  celtere, 

TILLER,  tiller,  s.98.  Husbandman,  plougfc- 
man  ;  a  till,  a  small  drawer. 

TILT,  tilt,  »\  A  tent,  any  covering  over- 
head j  the  cover  of  a  boat;  a  military  gaom 
.  at  which  the  combatants  run  against  each  other 
with  lances  on  horseback ;  a  trust. 

To  TILT,  tilt,  v.  a.  to  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a 
boat  i  to  carry  as  in  tilts  or  tournaments  ;  to 
point  as  in  tilts  ;  to  turn  up  so  as  to  run  oat. 

To  TILT,  tilt, «.«.  Te  renin.  tUU;  to  tot 
with  rapiers;  to  rash  as  in  combat;  to  play 
unsteadily  ;  to  fall  on  one  side. 

TILTER,  tlltir,  t.  9b.    One  who  tilta,  one 

who  flghta. 
TILTH,  tilt*,  s.  Husbandry,  culture. 
TIMBER,  tWbnr, «.  98.  Wood  fit  for 


ing;  the  main  trauk  of 
beams  of  a  fabric*.  • 


a  tree:  the 
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TIMBERED,  tlm^ird,  c 
formed,  contrived.  * 

TIMBREL,  dm'brfl, f .  99>  A  kind  of  mu- 
sical instrument  placed  by  pulsation. 

TIME,  time,  *.  The  measure  of  duration; 
space  of  time ;  interval ;  season,  proper  time ; 
m  considerable  space  of  duration,  continuance, 

Crocess  of  time  ;  age,  particular  part  of  time ; 
our  of  childbirth ;  musical  measure. 

To  TIME,  time,  e.  a.  To  adapt  to  the  time, 
to  bring  to  do  at  a  proper  time ;  to  regulate  as 
to  time  ;  to  measure  l>arra<  nicaily. 

TIMEFUL,  tWf&l,  a.  Seasonable,  timely, 
early.  , 

TIMELESS,  tlmelis,  a.  Unseasonable, 
done  at  an  improper  time ;  untimely,  imma- 
ture, done  before  the  proper  time. 

TIMELY,  tWle.s.  Se<u»piiable,  sufficiently 

early.  , 

TIMESERVER,  tWteV«ur,  a.    One  who 

complies  with    prevailing  notions,  whatever 

they  be. 
TIMESERVING,  tWaeW-ug,  a.  Meanly 

complying  with  present  power* 
TIMID,  timid,  a.  Fearful,  timorous,  want- 

ins  courage. 
TIMIDITY,    ti-mld'e-te,  $.    Fearfalness, 

ItmoroustietSy  habitual  cowardice. 
TIMOROUS,  drn'or-us,  a.  »I4.    Fenrftil, 

full  of  fear  and  scruple. 
TIMOROUSLY,    tWur-fa-le,   ad.     Fear- 
fully, wkh  much  fear 
TIMOROUSNESS,  tWur-fis-nes,  *.    Fear- 
fulness. 
TIMOUS,  tftnus,  «.  314.    Early,  timely. 

Not  in  use. 
TIN,  tin,  ».  One  of   the  primitive  metals, 

called  by  the  chy mists  Jupiter  ;  thin  plates 

of  iron  covered  with  tin. 
To  TIN,  tin,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  tin. 
To  TINCT,  tingkt,  t».  a.  To  stain,  to  colon*, 

to  spot,  to  dye ;  to  imbue  with  a  taste. 
TINCT,  tingkt,  a.  408.  Colour,  stain,  spot 
TINCTURE,  tmgk'tshure,  *.  461.    Colour 

or  taste  superadded  by  something  ;.  extract  of 

some  drug  made  in  spirits,  an  infusion. 
To  TINCTURE,  tingktshure,  «.  a.  To  imbne 

or  impregnate  with  some  colour  or  taste ;  to 

imbue  the  mind. 
TINDER,  tm'dur,  a.  98.  Any  thing  eminently 

inflammable  placed  to  catch  fire. 
To  TINGE,  tfnje,  «.e.    To  impregnate  or 
.  imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste. 
TINGENT,  tln'jlnt,  a.    Having  the  power 
:    to  tinge. 

To  TINGLE,  ting'gl,  ».  «.  405.    To  fed  a 
-    sound,  or  the  continuance  of  a  soand  ;  to  fed 

a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sensation  of  motion  ; 

to  feef  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  a  sensation 

of  motion. 

Tw  TINK,  tlngk,  *.  ».  408.  To  make  a  sharp 

'    ehrfH  n»He. 

TINKER,  ttogk'nr,  *.  A  mender  of  old  brass. 

To  TINKLE,  ttogk'kl,  r.  is.  405.    To  make 

a  sharp  q^uick  noise,  to  clink ;  to  hear  a  low 

quick  noise.' 
TINMAN,  tin'min,  $ .  88.    A  manufacturer 

of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  owe*. 
TINNER,  tfc'nirjavflS.  One  who  works  in 

the  tin  mines. 


TINSEL,  tfo'eU,  $.  99.    A  Mad  of  fhinina; 

cloth  ;  any  thins  shining  with  false  lustre,  any 

thing  showy  and  of  little  value. 
To  TINSEL,  tra'efi,  e.  a.   To  decorate  with 

cheap  ornaments,  to  adorn  with  lustre  that  Jias 

no  value. 
TINT,  t?nt,  s .  A  dye,  a  colour. 
TINY,  tine,  a.  Little,  small,  pony. 
TIP,  tip,*.  Top,  end,  point,- extremity. 
To  TIP,  tip,  v.  a.    To  top,  to  end,  to  cow 

on  the  end  ;  to  strike  slightly,, to  tap,  to  give 

an  inuendo,  to  give  secretly. 

TIPPET,  tlp'plt,  t.  09.    Something  worn 

about  the  neck. 
To  TIPPLE,  ttypl,  «.  n.  405.    To  drink 

luxuriously,  to  waste  life  over  the  cup. 
To  TIPPLE,  tlp'pl,  e.  a.  To  drink  in  luxury 

or  excess. 
TIPPLE,  dp'pl,  s.  Drink,  liquor. 
TIPPLED,  tip pl'd,  «.  859.  Tipsy,  drank. , 
TIPPLER,tlp'pl-ur,*.98.A  sottish  drunkard. 

TIPSTAFF,  tlp'staf,  *.    Ah  officer  with  a 
staff  tipped  with  metal;  the  staff  itself,  to 
tipped. 
TIPSV,  tlp'se,  a.  Drank. 
TIPTOE,  tfp'lo,  a.  The  end  of  the  toev 
TIRE,  t*er,  *.— See  Tier.    Rank,  row. 

£?  As  this  word,  when  It  «tgriles  a  rank  or  row,  Is 
universally  proiioaacett  like  ttmtt  a  drop  frem  the  eye, 
It  ought  always  t».  be  writtrn  tier  ;  which  woald  pre- 
vent  n  grot*  Irrrtelarlty.  Thiaii  the  more  to  be  wished, 
not  only  as  its  derivation  fiomthe  old  Frvncb  tiere 
teems  to  require  Him  spelling,  but  to  distingabh  It  from 
the  wonl  tiere,  n  head-dress ;  which,  probably,  being 
«  corr option  either  of  the  word  tiara,  an  ornament  for 
tbc  head,  in-  of  the  English  word  attire,  oaght  to  be 
written  and  prvnonncni  like  the  word  tire,  to  fatisjae. 
Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  onhoepist  who  has  attended 
tb  this  disiinction.-r&ee  Bvwl. 

TIRE,  tire,  f.  A  head-dress;  furniture; 
api»aratus. 

To  TIRE,,  tire,  v.  a.  To  fatigue,  to  make 
weary,  to  harass  ;  to  dress  the  head. 

To  TIRE,  tire,  ».  a.  To  fall  with  weari- 
ness. .    _,   ,  _  _ ,   , 

TIREDNESS,  tWnis,  $.    State  of  being 

tirt'd,  weariness.  _w 

TIRESOME,  tlre's&m,  a.  16*.  Wearisome, 

fatigiiiug,  tedions.  , 

TIR  ESOM  EN  ESS,  tlre'sfim-nes,  $ .    Act  ar 

quality  of  being  tiresome. 
TIREWOMAN,   tlre'wum-ln,   s.   88.     A 

woman  whose  business  is  to  make  dresses  for 

the  head. 
TIRINGHOtSE,tVr?ng-h6use,l    #.    The 
TIRINGROOM,  ti'rlng-roora,    J    *•*»  » 

which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 
TIS,  tla.    Contracted  for  It  Is.    This  eon- 
traction  is  allowable  only  in  poetry. 
TISICK,  tk'lk,  t .  Properly  PhikUkk.  Con- 

TISIC  ACtVekal,  a.  509.  Consumptive. 
TISSUE,  tlsh'fc,  m.  45*.    Cloth  wterw*Y« 
'    with  sold  and  silver. 
To  TISSUE,  tfch'u,  e.  a.   To  interweave,  to 

variegate.  * 
TIT,  tit,  s .    A  small  fcorse,  generally  i- 

contempt ;  a  woman  in  contempt ;  a  titmouse 

or  tomtit,  a  bird. 
TITBIT,  An*,  s.  Nsee  bU,  nioe  fsod.    v 


TttPftEABLE,  Mttrfl-bi,  d.    Subject  to  the 
1  payment  of  tithes.    • 

TITHE,  trnre,  t.  467.    The  tenth  part,  the 
'•'■  -part  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mi- 

iristry  ;  the  tenth  part  of  any  thing ;  a  small 

part,  a  small  portion. 
To  TITHE,  time,  o,  a.    To  tax,  to  pay  the 

tenth  part. 
To  TITHE,  time,  v.  n.  To  pay  tithe. 

TITHER,  ti'Titir,  «.  98.    One  who  gathers 

tithes. 
TITHING,  tl'THkff,  t.  410.    Tithing  1*  the 
.    number  or  company  of  ten  men  with  tlteir 

farattfes  knit  together  in  a  society,  all  of  them 
.  being  hound  \o  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and 

go6d  behaviour  of  each  of  their  society ;  tithe, 

tenth  Part  due  to  the  priest. 
YfTHINGMAN,  tl'THing-min,  t.    A  petty 

peace-officer. 
To-TITILLATE,  tlt'ttt-laie,  «.  n.  To  tickle. 
TrriLCATION,  tft-tfl-la'sh&n,  s.    The  act 

Of  tickling :  the  state  of  being  tickled  ;  any 

•light  dr  petty  pleasuie. 

TITLARK,  tiflirk,  $.  A  bird. 

TITLE,  tl'tl,  *.  405.  A  general  head  com- 
prising particulars ;  any  appellation  of  honour j 
a-  name,  an  appellation ;  the  first  pajse  of  a 
book,  telling  its  name  and  generally  its  sub- 
ject ;  a  claim  of  right. 

To  TITLE,  tl'tl,  v.  a.  To  entitle,  to  name, 
to  call. 

TITLELESS,  tl'tl-lis,  a.  Wanting  a  name 
or  ap)>ellation. 

TITLEPAGE,  ti'tl-padje,  s.  The  page  con- 
taining the  title  of  a  book. 

TITMOUSE,  tlt'mouse,  *.    A  small  aperies 

of  birds. 
To  TITTER,  tlt'tur,  r.  «.  98.  To  langh  with 

restraint. 
TITTER,  tlt'tur,  s.  A  restrained  laugh. 
KITTLE,  tft'tl,  *.  405.    A  small  particle,  a, 

point,  a  dot. 
WTTLETATTLE,  tltUtlt'tf,  t.    Idle  talk, 

prattle,  empty  gabble. 
?frUBATiON,tltrtehkba'shfa,#.  The  act 

of  stumbling. 

TITULAR,  tit'tshu-lBT,  a.  8*.     Nominal, 

haying  only  the  title. 

tfcULARlTY,   tft-tehu-laVe-te,   t.     Hie 

state  of  being  titular. 

TITULARY,  tltftsho-ll-rej «.  Consisting  in 
a  title  ;  relating  to  a  title. 

TITULARY,  tittsha-hWe,  s.  One  that  has 
a  title  or  right 

flVY,  tlv'i,  a.  A  word  expressing  speed, 
from  Tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunting  born. 

"tttf,  too,  ad.  A  particle  coming  between  two 
Viprbs,  .and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of 
£te  first ;  it  notes  the  intention,  as,. she  raised 
a  war  To  call  me  back  ;  after  an  adjective  it 
notes  its  object,  as,  hornio  beg ;  noting  futu- 
rity, as,  we  are  still  To  seek.— To  and  again, 
To  and  fro,  backward  and  forward* 

&  What  ba»  keen  observed  of  the  word  Tk*.  Re- 
specting the  length  of  the  t  before  S  Vowel,  and  Its 
aborioeni  before  a  consonant,  ii  perfectly  applicable 
to  (b«  preteajtifM,  and  t*«  adverb  7a»  TbU  will  be 
.fwtpftbit  *i  ihje  |H<Miuiw:iatioo  o/  the  verb*  to  begin  and 
trend,  and  in  the  phra«c,  1  went  to  London,  be  went 
U  Eatun.    li  »««  \m  •bwrved,  too.  that  this  word, 
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iniHis^^«IW,ph»lW-tilsak,  irirt  iM, 

Ittotfceear,  ~Wbt*ec >•  mb  euo>d*tMjtrftt4* 
Essay  on  Man : 

-  "  Say  What  U*  ns«  wer*  finer  optieks  giv'n, 
'*  T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'nf* 

Or  preserved  with  an  apostrophe  after  it,  as  in.BsjltoaJ 

"  For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  stiH  remem- 
"ber'd,  r 

**  The  high  Injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit, 

,(  Whoever  tempted." 
In  both  these  instances  tnr  word  fo  oasht  to  be  *ro> 

noaaced  In  exactly  the  sane  manner  ;  that  if,  like  the 

number  two, 

TO,  too,  prep.— See  the  Adverb,  Noting 
motion  toward,  opposed  to  From  ;  noticg  ac- 
cord or  adaptation ;  noting  address  or  ccra- 
pellation,  as*  here's  To  you  all ;  noting  a  state 
or  place  whither  anv  one  goes,  as,  away  Vo 
horse;  noting  opposition,  as,  foot  To  foot; 
noting  amount,  as,  To  the  number  of  three 
hundred  ;  noting  pjoporwoii,  as,  thsee  To  nine ; 
noting  perception,  as,  sharp  To  the  taste ;  hi 
'comparison  of,  as,  no  food  To  the  sinner ;  as 
for  an;  toward. 

TOAD,  tode,  «.  205.  An  animal  resembling 
a  frag ;  but  the  frog  Jeaps,  the  toad  crawls  t 
the  toad  is  aocouunted  veqomons* 

TOADFISH,  ttoatf i»h,  s.  A  sea-«sIL 

TOADFLAX,  tode'flAks,  t.  A  plant. 

TOAB8TONE,  toaVetoae,  •..  A  caaemv 
tion  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  a 
toad. 

TOADSTOOL,  tode'stWl,  #.  A  plant  like 
a  mushroom/  not  etcuAtitt. 

To  TOAST,  toste,  «.  a.  2§5.  To  dry  or  heat 
at  the  6re  ;  to  name  when  a  health  is  drank. 

TOAST,  toste,  «.  Bread  dried  before  the 
fire ;  bread  oYiedsjnd  pet  into  liquor  ;  a  cele- 
brated woman  whose  health  is  often  drunk. 

TOASTER,  tostf &r,  s.  08.  He  who  toaats. 

TOBACCO,    tovbaVko,   t.    An  American 

plant  much  used  in  smoking,  chewing,  and 

snuffing. 
TOBACCONIST,  te-biklto-alBt,  $.  A  pre. 

parcr  and- vender  of  tobacco. 
TOD,  tod,  s.  A  bush,  a  thick  shrub ;  a  cer* 

tain  weight  of  wool;  twenty-eight  pounds. 
TOE,  to,  s.  296.  The  divided  extremities  of 

the  feet,  the  fingers  of  the  feet. 
TOFORE,  to-fore')  ad.    Before.    Obawfeta. 
TOGED,  to'ged, «.  181.    Gowned, 

in  gowns. 
TOGETHER,  to-glTB'ur,  ad.  Ml.    In 

pany  ;  in  the  same  place ;  in  the  same  time ; 

without  interwissioA  -y  in  ooneect ;  in  cpqnV 

nuity. — Together  with,  in  union  witb^  , 

To  TOIL,  toft,  o.  m.  299.  To  labour. 

To  TOIL,  toil,  o.  e.  To  labour,  to  work  at ; 
to  weary,  to  overlabour. 

TOIL,  ton,  t.  Labour,  fatigue ;  any  netoar 
snare  woven  or  meshed. 

TOILET,  toft'et,  «.  A  dressing-table. 

TOILSOME,  toil'sum,  a..  Laborious. 

TOILSOMENESS^oil'sim-nlavs.  Wtwi- 
sanieness,  mbemmsness. 

TOKEN,  t^k'n, «.  10s.  A  sign;  a  mae%  i  m 
memorial  of  friendship,  an  evidence  of  ..re- 
membrance. 

TOLD,  tol*,  fret,  and  pari,  jsoat,  of  MVL 

Mentioned,  related.-- See  j&fouid* 
To  TOLE^  tM&  v.  a.  To  train,  to  draw  mj 
degrees.' 
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TOLERABLE,  t6Var4-bl,  «.  88.  Support- 
able) that  may  be  endured  or  sop  ported  ;  nut 
excellent,  not  contemptible,  passable. 

TOLERABLENESS,  tol'ur-a-bl-nls,  i.  The 
•late  of  being  tolerable.. 

TOLERABLY,  tol'ur-J-bll,  ad.    Support. 

ably,  in   a  manner  that  roaj  be  endured ; 

passably,   neither   well  nor  ill,  moderately 

well. 
TOLERANCE,  t6Tur-aW,  $.  557.    Power 

of  eudu/iug,  act  of  enduring. 
To  TOLERATE,  tdl'ur-ate,  e.  a.  555.    To 

allow  so  at  not  to  binder,  to  suffer. 

TOLERATION,  tftl-ur-a'shun,  a.  Allow, 
anct  given  to  that  which  it  not  approved. 

TOLL,  tile,  t.  406.  An  excise  of  goods. 

To  TOLL,  tola,  «.  «.  To  pay,  toll  or  tollage ; 

to  take  toll  or  tollage  ;  to  sound  as  a  tingle 

bed. 
To  TOLL,  tola, «.  a.  To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take 

away,  to  vacate,  to  annul.    In   this  tense 

soended  Tot 

TOLLBOOTH,  tolO>ooTB,  t .  A  prison. 
TOLLOATHERER,  toltfga*H-ur-ur,  a.  The 

officer  that  takes  toll. 
TOLSEY,  tol'se,  t.  438.  A  kiad  of  market ; 

a  place  where  people  meet  to  bay  and  sell ;  a 

tollbooth.    'ITie  place  near  the  exchange  at 

Bristol  is  called  the  Tol$ey. 
TOMB,  toom,  a.  164,  847.    A  monument  in 

which  the  dead  are  enclosed. 

To  TOMB,  toom,  v.  a.  847.  To  bury,  to  en- 
tomb. 

TOM  BLESS,  toom'iSa,  a.  Wanting  a  tomb, 
wanting  a  sepulchral  monument. 

TOMBOY,  tom'boe,  * .  A  mean  fellow,  some, 
timet  a  wild  coarse  girl. 

TOME,  tome,  a.  One  volume  of  many ;  a 
bonk. 

TOMTIT,  tonvtit',  *.  A  titmouse,  a  small 
bird. 

TON,  tun,  s.  165.  A  measure  or  weight. 

TONE,  tone,  t.  Note,  sound  ;  accent,  sound 
of  the  voice,  a  whine,  a  mournful  cry ;  a  par. 
ticuiar  or  affected  sound  in  speaking;  elasti- 
city, power  of  extension  and  contraction. 

TONG,  tung,  t.  165, 406.  The  catch  of  a 
buckle. 

TONGS,  tongz.  a.  An  instrument  by  which 
hold  it  taken  of  any  thing. 

TONGUE,  tung,  a.  165, 337.  The  instrument 
of  speech  in  human  beings ;  the  organ  by 
which  animals  lick  ;  speech,  fluency  of  words; 
speech  at  well  or  ill  used ;  a  language ;  speech 
at  opposed  to  thoughts ;  a  nation  distinguished 


bv  their  language;  a  small   point,  jit,    the 
longue  of  a  balance*— T< 
to  be  silent. 


j .p      _ —  9        

Fo  hold  the  Tougue, 


x  To  TONGUE,  tung,  *.  a.  887.   To  chide,  to 
scold. 

To  TONGUE,  tung,  v.  n.  To  talk,  to  prate. 
TONGUED,    tung'd,   a.    859.    Having;  a 
tongue. 

TONGUELESS,  tingles,  a.    Wanting   a 
tongue,  speechless  ;  unuamed,  not  spoken  of. 

TONGUEPAD,    tung'pid,    a.     A   great 
•    talker. 

TONGUETIEB,  t&ng'tlde,  a.  882.    Having 
an  Impediment  of  speech, 
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tteing  extended, 
TONICAL,  ton1k4l,  J   begins;  elastiek ;  re- 
lating to  tones  or  sounds. 
TONNAGE,  tunWdje,  a.  90, 16ft.  A  custom 
or  impost  due  far  merchandise  alter  a  certain 
rate  in  every  ton. 

TONSIL,  ton's!),  a.    Tonsils  or  almonds  are 

two  round  glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 

basis  of  the  tongue. 
TONSILE,   tcVsll,   a.    Patient  cf  being 

dipped.— Mason. 
TONSURE,  tcVskure,  #.458,    The  act  of 

clipping  the  hair. . 

TOO,  too,  ad.  10..  Over  and  above,  over- 
much, more  than  enough ;  likewise,  also. 

TOOK,  took.  The  pret.  and  sometimes  the 
part  pass,  of  Take. 

TOOL,  tool,  $.  806.  Any  instrument  of 
manual  operation ;  a  hireling,  a  wretch  who 
acts  at  the  command  of  another. 

TOOTH,  toort,  a. ;  plur.  Teeth.  467.  One 
of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  with  which  the  act 
of  mastication  it  performed ;  taste,  palate  ;  a 
tine,  prong,  a  blade  ;  'the  prominent  part  of 
wheels. — Tooth  and  nail,  with  one's  utmost 
violence. — To  the  Teeth,  in  open  opposition. 
To  cast  in  the  Teeth,  an  Insult  by  open  expro- 
bration. — In  spite  of  the  Teeth,  notwithstand- 
ing any  power  of  injury  or  defence. 

To  TOOTH,  too**,  v.  a.  806.  To  (urnisjk 
with  teeth,  to  indent;  to  lock  in  each  other* 

TOOTHACH,  tootA'&ke,  s.  855.    Paw  in 

the  teeth.  a      , 

TOOTHDRAWER,  to&ttdr&w-or,  #.    One 

whose  business  is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 
TOOTHED,  toofVt,  a.  359,  467.    Having 
teeth. 

TOOTHLESS,  toMlis,  a.  Wanting  teeth, 

deprived  of  teeth. 
TOOTHPICK,    toofh-plk,  \$.      An 

TOOTHPICKER,  to&a'pik-ur,  \  instru- 
ment by  which  the  teeth  are  cleansed. 

TOOTHSOME,  toofa'sum,  <L  165.  Palauy 
ble,  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

TOOTHSOMENESS,     tMtVsum-nle,     a. 

Pleasantness  to  the  taste.  * 

TOOTHWORT,    to&ia'vvurt,    a.    165     A 

plant. 
TOP,  top,  a.  The  highest  part  of  any 
thing ;  the  surface,  the  superficies ;  the  highest 
place;  the  highest  person:  the  utmost  de- 
gree ;  the  highest  rank  ;  the  crown  of  the 
Head  ;  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
forelock ;  the  head  of  a  plant ;  a  plaything 
for  boys. — Top  is  sometimes  used  at  an  ad- 
jective, to  express  lying  on  the  Top,  or  being 
at  the  Top. 

To  TOP,  top,  v.*  *.  To  rise  aloft!  to  be  emi- 
nent ;  to  predominate ;  to  do  his  best. 

To  TOP,  top,  «.  a.  To  cover  on  the  top, 
to  tip;  to  rite  above ;  to  outgo,  to  surpass;  to 
crop  ;  to  rise  to  the  top  of;  to  perform  emi- 
nently ;  at,  he  Tops  hu  part. 

TOPPUL,  top'*,  «•  Full  to  the  top,  full  to 
the  brim.  ' 

TOPGALLANT,  top-ffiriant,  a.  The  high- 
est sail ;  it  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  Unn 
elevated. 

TOPHEAYY,  tOD-heVe,  a_  Having   ta 
upper  part  too  weighty  fw  the  lower. 


TOR 

tT  MO.  Fate  73,  di-77,  till  8S,  At  81— mi  SO, 

TOPIARY,  tA'pU-re,  a.    Shaped  by  ten- 

sure.--- Mom. 

TOPKNOT,  toVnllt,  *•  A  knot  worn  by 
women  on  the  tup  of  the  head. 

TOPMAN,  UJp'mln,  #.88.  The  sawyer  at 
the  top. 

TOPMOST,  tVmtot,  *.  Uppermost, 
hjgliest. 

TOPPROUD,  t6p/prood,  a.  Proud  in  the 
highest  degree. 

TOPSAIL,  top'skle,  f .  The  highest  sail. 

TOPAZ,  ton**,  «*  A  yellow  gem. 

To  TOPE,  tope,  t>.  «.  To  drink  hard,  to 
drink  to  excess. 

TOPER,  to'p&r,  s.  08.  A  drunkard. 

TOPHACEOUS,  to-fa'shis,  a.  357.  Gritty, 
stony. 

TOPHET,  to'fSt,  «.  Hell,  a  scriptural 
name. 

TOPICAL,  teVe-ktl,  a.  609.  Relating  to 
•onto  general  head  ;  local,  confined  to  some 
particular  place;  applied  medicinally  to  a 
particular  part. 

TOPICALLY,  t6p<e-kal4,  nd.  With  appli- 
cation  to  some  particular  part. 

TOPICK,  tdplk,  f.  508,  644.  A  general 
head,  something  to  which  other  things  are  re- 
ferred ;  things  as  externally  applied  to  any 
particular  part. 

TOPLESS,  tdpOia,  a.   Having  no  top. 

TOPOGRAPHER,  to-pd^grif.&r,  «.  618. 
One  who  writes  descriptions  of  particular 
places. 

TOCOGRAPHY,  to-potfgraT-e,  *.  618.  De- 
scription of  particular  places. 

TOPPING,  topping,  a. 410.  Fine,  noble, 
patlant."  A  low  word. 

TOPPINGLY,  toptfog-le,  «*.  Finely, 
pa\ly,  gallantly . 

To  TOPPLE,  tdp'pl,  v.  n.  405.  To  fall  for- 
ward ,  to  tumble  down.  < 

TOPSYTURVY,  top'se-turVe,  ad.  With 
the  bottom  upward. 

TORCH,  tirtsh,  t.  852.  A  waxlight  bigger 
than  a  candle. 

TORCHBEARER,  tortsh'ha-r&r,  s.  One 
whose  office  is  to  carry  a  torch. 

TORCHLIGHT,  tortsh'llte,  s.  light  kin- 
dled to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 

TORCHER,  tortsh'or,  s.  98.  One  that  gives 

light. 
TORE,  tore.    Preterit  and  sometimes  part 

pass,  ef  Tear. 
To  TORMENT,  tor-mint',  v.  a.    To  put  to 

pain,  to  harass  with  anguish,  to  excruciate  ;  to 

tease,  to  vex  with  importunity  j  to  put  into 

great  agitation. 
TORMENT,  toYmlnt,  f.  402.    Any  thing 

that  gives  pain ;  pain,  misery,  anguish  ;  penal 

anguish,  torture. 
TORMENTOR,  tor-meWJr,  1. 166.    One 

who  torments,  one  who  gives  pain ;  one  who 

irtflicts  penal  tortures. 
TORMENT!L,tSr-ineVt?l,9.   Septfoil.    A 

plant. 
TORN,  torn.  Part.  pass,  of  Tear. 

TORNADO,  tor-na'do,  *.    A  hurricane.— 

See  Luwthago. 
TORPEDO,   tor-pe'do,  s.    A  fish  which, 
.     while  ante, h*  toOeli'ed  even  with  a  long  stick 
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benumbs  the  hand  that  so  tenches  it,  bat  whem 

dead  is  eaten  safely.-— See  Dram*,  Ftamen, 

and  PAeians. 
TORPENT,  torfrlnt, a.  Benambed ;  struck 

motionless,  not  active. 
TORPESCENT,  tor-peValnt,  a.    Growing 

torpid. 
TORPID,  toVpid,  a.    Nombed,  Motionless, 

not  active. 
TORPIDNESS,  torpid-nit,  *.    The  state 

of  being  torpid. 
TORPITUDE,  toVpe-tode,  s.  SUte  of  being 

motionless. 
TORPOR,  torpor,  1. 166.    Dulness.  numb- 
ness. 
TORREFACTION,  tor-re-fak'shrin,  a.  The 

act  of  drying  by  the  fire. 

To  TORREFY,  tor're-ri,  v. a,  18».  To  dry  fay 

the  fire. 
TORRENT,  torment,  *.    A  sudden  stream 

raited  by  summer  showers;   a  violent  and 

rapid  stream,  tumultuous  current. 

TORRENT,  toVrent,  a.    Rolling  to  a  rapid 

stream. 
TORRID,  tftrtid,  a.  168.     Parched,  dried 

,  with  heat ;  burning,  violently  hot ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  regions  or  sonc  be- 
tween the  tr  opkks- 

TORSEL.   tor's!!,   s.  09.    Any  thing  in  a 

twisted  form. 
TORSION,  tdVshun,  $ .  The  act  of  tenting 

or  twisting. 
TORTILE,  tort?),  a.  140.  Twisted,wreathed. 
TORTION,  tor'shun,  s.  Torment,  pain. 
TORTIVE,      toVtiT,    a.    lfig.      Twisted, 

wreathed. 
TORTOISE,  tor'tlz,  s.  801.     An   arimal 

covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  there  are  tortoises 

both  of  land  and  water. 

TORTUOSITY,  tir-tsho-os'e-te,  s.  Wreath, 
flexure. 

TORTUOUS,  toVtsho-os,  a.  460.   Twisted, 

wreathed*  winding ;  mischievoos. 

TORTURE,  tortshttre,  s.  461.  Torments 
judicially  inflicted,  pain  by  which  guilt  is 
published,  or  confession  extorted ;  pain,  sik 
guish,  pang. 

To  TORTURE,  toVtshfae,  c  a.  To  punish 
with  tortures ;  to  vex,  to  excruciate,  to  tor- 
ment. 

TORTURER,  toVtshur-ur,  s.  667.  He  who 
tortures,  a  tormenter. 

TORVITY,  tor've-te,  s.  Sourness,  severity 
of  countenance. 

TORVOUS,  tor'v&s,  a.  014.   Sour  of  aspect, 

stern,  severe  of  countenance. 
TORY,  to're,  s.   A  cant  term,  from  an  Irtsk 

word  signifying  a savage ;  the  name  of  a  party , 

opposed  to  that  of  a  Whig. 

To  TOSS,  t6s,  v.  a.  To  throw  with  the  hano% 
as  a  ball  at  play  ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to 
lift  with  a  sodden  and  violent  motion  ;  to  make* 
restless,  to  disquiet  j  to  keep  in  play,  to  turn* 
ble  over. 

To  TOSS,  tos,  v. «.  To  sling,  to  wince,  to  be* 
in  violent  commotion ;  to  be  tossed.*— To  Tea* 
up,  to  throw  a  coin  into  die  air,  and  wager  uo 
what  side  it  sliall  fall. 

T06S,  tos,  *.  The  act  of  tossing;  aa  a£* 
fected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 


TOU  TOW 

nor  16T,  not  16*— tAbe  171,  tub  171 9  bSti  173— Ml  *99— p^And  lit— tain  466,  Tflit  460. 


TOSSER,  toVe&r, *.  68.    One  who  throw*, 

one  who  flings  and  writhes. 
TOSSPOT,    toa'pot,     s.     A    toper    and 

drunkard* 
TOST,  tfot.  Pret  mod  part  paw.  of  Tom  ; 
properly  Toned.  SCO,  Sot. 

TOTAL,  to'tii,  a.  88.  Whole,  complete,  full ; 

whole,  not  divided. 
TOTALITY,  to-tal't-te, «.    Complete  ram, 

whole  quantity. 

TOTALLY,   to'tll^,   ad.    Wholly,   fully, 

completely. 
T'OTHER,  t&TH'ur.     Contracted  for  The 

Other. 
To  TOTTER,  tottftr,  v.  n.  68.    To  shake  to 

m  to  threaten  a  fall. 

To  TOUCH,  titan, «. «.  814.  To  reach  so  ae 
to  be  in  contact ;  to  come  to,  to  attain ;  to  try 
at  gold  with  a  atone ;  to  affect,  to  relate  to ; 
to  move,  to  strike  mentally,  to  melt ;  to  de- 
lineate or  mark  oat ;  to  infect,  to  seue  slight- 
ly ;  to  wear,  to  hare  an  effect  on ;  to  strike  a 
musical  instrument.— To  Touch  up,  to  repair 
or  improve  by  slight  strokes. 

To  TOUCH,  tilth,  v.  au  To  be  in  a  state  of 
junction  to  that  no  •pace  is  between  them ;  to 
fasten  on,  to  take  effect  on. — To  Touch  it,  to 
come  to  without  stay. — To  Touch  on,  to  men- 
tion slightly .— To  Touch  on  or  upon,  to  go  for 
a  very  short  time. 

TOUCH,  tutsh,  *.  Reach  of  any  thing  so 
that  there  is  no  space  between  the  things 
peaching  and  reached  ;  tlie  sense  of  feeling ; 
the  act  of  touching ;  examination,  as  by  a 
stone  ;  test,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  exa- 
mined ;  proof,  tried  qualities ;  single  act  of 
pencil  upon  the  picture ;  feature,  lineament : 
act  of  the  band  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
power  of  exciting  the  affections ;  something 
of  passion  or  affection ;  a  stroke ;  exact  per- 
formance of  agreement ;  a  small  quantity  in- 
termingled ;  a libit,  slight  notice  given  ;  a  cant 
word,  for  a  slight  essay. 

TOUCHABLE,  totsh'a-bl,  a.  465.  Tangi- 
ble, that  may  be  touched. 

TOUCH-HOLE,  tfitsh'hole,  «.  The  hole 
through  which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the 
powder  in  a  gun.  „ 

TOUCHINESS,  tuteh'e-nea,  t .  Peevishness, 
irascibility. 

TOUCHING,  t&tahiag,  pr«p.  416.  With 
respect,  regard,  or  relation  to. 

TOUCHING,  totnh'lng,  a.  Pathetick,  af- 
fecting, moving. 

TOUGHINGLY.  t&tshlnp-le,  ad.  With 
feeling  emotion,  in  a  pathetick  maimer. 

TOUCHMENOT,  tntsh'me-nftt,  a.  An  herb. 

TOUCHSTONE,  t&teh'atone,  «.  Stone  by 
which  metals  are  examined ;  any  test  or  crite- 

TOUCftWOOD,  t&tsh'wAd,f.  Rotten  wood 

used  to  catch  the  fire  struck  from  the  flint. 
TOUCHY,  tntah'e,  a.    Peevish,  irritable, 

irascible,  apt  to  take  fire.    A  Low  word. 
TOUGH,  t&f,  a.  814, 881.  Yielding  without 

fracture ;  not  brittle ;  stiff,  not  easily  flexible  ; 

not  easily  injured  or  broken  *  viscous,  clammy, 

To  TOUGHEN,  tflf  f  n,  v.  a.  168.   To  grow 

TO UGHNESS,  t&fnes,  s.    Not  brittleness, 
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flexibility ;  viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess, 
glutinousness  ;  firmness  against  injury. 

TOUPET,  too-piV,  s .  815.  A  carl,  an  arti- 
ficial lock  of  hair.  This  word  is  gcuerally 
written  and  pronounced  Toopec 

TOUR,  toor,  s .  815.  Ramble,  rovingjoomey; 

turn,  revolution. 

ty  My  experience  falls  me  if  this  word  Is  not  slowly 
conforming  lo  the  true  English  sound  of  the  Towels 
beard  in  thou.  The  smart  traveller  to  France  sad 
Italy  would  fear  we  should  never  sappote  he  had  been 
•at  of  England  were  he  not  to  pronounce  It  so  as  to 
ravine  with  poor;  and  the  sober  English  ciittck  sees 
infinite  advantage  iu  this  pronunciation,  as  it  prevents 
oar  mistaking  taking  a  tour  tor  taking  a  tower.  Bat, 

E feasible  as  ibis  latter  reason  may  be,  it  Is  far  from 
elog  snttefent  to  induce  a  philosophical  grammarian 
to  approve  h.  Coincidence  la  the  sound  of  words 
signifying  different  things  is  the  case  la  all  languages; 
bat,  while  these  words  are  differently  written,  their 
different  meanings  will  be  sufficiently  preserved  with- 
out departing  from  the  general  aaalogy  of  pronuncia- 
tion,—See  the  word  Bowl. 

TOURNAMENT,  toortia-ment,  or  tar7- 

nA-ment, 
TOURNEY,  toor'ne,  or  toAe, 

lilt,  roilitarv  sport,  mock  encounter ;  Milton 

uses  it  simply  for  encounter. 

%T  I  am  much  mistaken  if  general  asage  does  not 
lot  line  to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  In  these 
words ;  and  that  this  sound  ought  to  be  indulged  is 
palpable  to  every  Engluh  ear,  which  Ands  a  repug- 
nance at  giving  the  French  sound  to  any  word  that  is 
not  newly  adopted.  Journey,  nourish,  courage,  and 
many  other  words  from  the  Fiench,  have  long  been 
anglicised  ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  thia  word 
should  not  fail  into  the  same  class.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Terry,  give  the  first 
round «  f  this  word  ;  and  Buchanan  aud  W.  Johnston 
the  second.    Junius  and  bkioner  spell  the  word  3Wr- 
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To  TOURNEY,  toor'ne,  or  turtle,  o.  a.  To 
tilt  in  the  lists. 

TOURNIQUET,  tfir'ne-kwit,  s.  A  bandage 
used  in  amputations,  straitened  or  relaxed  by 
the  turu  of  a  handle. 
Jt3*  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word  ought 

to  induce  as  to  the  second  pronunciation  of  lournm 

mtnt. 

To  TOUSE,  tike,  v.  «.  SIS.  To  pull,  to 
tear,  to  haul,  to  dras* ;  wheuce  Touarr  or  Tomer, 
the  name  of  a  mastiff. 

TOW,  to,*.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed 
iuto  a  filamentous  substance. 

To  TOW,  to,  v.  a.  To  draw  by  a  rope,  par* 
Ocularly  through  the  water. 

TOWARD,  to'fird,  1*4.  ]prep.  In  a  direction 
TOWARDS,  to'urda.  j  to;  near  to,  as, 
the  danger  now  cornea  Towards  him;  with 
respect  to,  touching,  regarding ;  with  tend- 
ency to  ;  nearly,  little  less  than. 
&  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almost  universally  at> 
cent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets  are 
pretty  generally  followed  by  good  speakers,  there  are 
some  and  those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who  still  place 
the  accent  on  the  second;  These  should  be  reminded 
that  as  inwards,  outward*,  backward*,  forward*, 
and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
for  pronouncing  toward*  with  the  accent  on  the  last. 
All  our  orlboaplsts  place  the  accent  on  the  firs,  sylla- 
ble of  toward  when  an  adjective.  Toward*,  being 
always  a  preposition,  has  the  accent  no  the  first  sylla- 
ble by  Mr.  Scott;  bat  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Fee* 
ning,  place  It  on  the  second.  From  the  coalescence 
of  the  •  with  the  i 
ia  oaa  syllable, 
Mr.  Sheridan  so 


mi  the  secooa.  from  me  coalescence 
be  sr,  tills  word  is  pronounced  generally 
»,  though  Dr.  Keartek  says  etbtrwsst. 
so  proaoaneesit;  Mr*  Mares  and  Mr* 


Smith  rhyme  It  wita  boards :  Bauey  accents  ibe  fir* t 
•v II able  of  totpard,  aud  Eotick  the  tame  syllable  pa 
the.  sane  word,  and  on  towards  as  a  preposition. 

TOWARD,  to'wurd,  a.  88.    Ready  to  do  or 

learn,  not  fro  ward. 
.TOWARDLINESS,  ti'wird-Ie-nls,  *.  Do- 

cirrty,  compliance,  readiness  to  do  or  to  leam. 
TOWARDLY,  to'wurd-lc,  a.    Ready  to  do 

or  learn  ;  docile,  compliant  with  duly. 
TOWARDNESS,  t6'wurd-nes,  *.    Docility. 
TOWEL,  tou'il,  9. 09, 323.  A  cloth  on  which 

■the  hand*  are  wiped. 
TOWER,  tofr&r,  *.  99,  823.    A  high  build- 

ins,  a  building  raised  above  the  main  edifice; 

a  forgets,  a  citadel  J  a  high  head-dress  ;  high 

night,  elevation. 
To  TOWER,  tou'ur*  v.  *.  98.  To  soar,  to  fly 

or  rise  high. 
TOWERED,  tJn'uVd,  a.  859.    Adorned  or 

•defended  by  towers. 

TOWERY,  tou'ur-e*  a.  Adorned  or  guarded 

with,  towers. 
TOWN,  tottn,  *.  823.  Any  walled  collection 

of  houses;  any  collection  of  houses,  larger 

»taan a  visage;  in  England,  any  number  of 

houses  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market, 

and  which  is  not  a  city,  or  see  of  a  bishop  ; 

the  court  end  of  London ;  the  people  who  live 

iti  the  capital. 
'TOWNCLERK,  to&n'klark,  *.    An  officer 

who  manages  the  publick  business  of  a  place. 
TOWNHOUSE,  touVhofiae,  #.    The  hall 

where  publick  business  is  transacted. 
TOWNSHIP,  to&n'ship,  t.  The  corporation 

of  a  town. 

TOWNSMAN,  tounz'nntn,  s.  88.  Ah  in- 
habitant  of  a  place  ;  one  of  the  same  town. 

TOWNTALK,  toun'tawk,  «.  Common 
prattle  of  a  place. 

TOY,  tW,  s%  329.  A  petty  commodity,  a 
trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value ;  a  play  thine,  a 
bauble ;  matter  of  no  importance;  folly,  trifling 
practice,  silly  opinion  ;  play,  sport,  amorous 
4aUiance;  frolick  ;  humour,  odd  fancy. 

To  TOY,  toe,  ».  *.  To  trifle,  to  daily  amo- 
rously, to  play. 

TOYISH,  toelsh,  *.  Trifling,  wanton. 

TpYISHNESS,  toefch-nls,  «.  Nugacity, 
wantonness. 

TOYSHOP,  toe'shap,  *.  A  shop  where- 
at; things  and  little  nice  manufactures  are 
sold. 

T«  TOZE,  tfee,  r.  a.  To  pall  by  violence  or 

impetuosity.  Obsolete.— See  Twteand  Teate. 
TRACE,  false,  s.    Mark  left  by  any  thing 

-passing,  footsteps;    remain,   appearance  of 

what  has  been  ;  harness  for  beasts  of  draucht. 
To  TRACE,  trase?  v.  a.    To  follow  by  the 

footsteps,  or  remaining  marks  j  to  follow  with 

exactness ;  to  mark  out, 
TRACER,  tra'sur,  «.  98.  One  that  traces. 
TjLACK,  trak,  s.    Mark  left  upon  the  way 

by  the  foot  or  otherwise;  a  road,  a  beaten 

path. 

To  TRACK,  tr4k,  t.  a.    To  follow  by  the 

footsteps  or  marks  left  in  the  way. 
TRACKLESS,   traklle,     a.      Untrodden, 

marked  by  no  footsteps. 

TfcACT,  trait,  9.  A  region,  a  quantity  of 
jand*.  continuity,  any  thing  protracted  or 
«jft*w*o»t  to  length;  courte*  manner  of  pro- 
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wm  j  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespeare  box 
.   Track ;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 
TRACTABJLE;  trJk/ti-b^  a.  405.   Manage- 
able, docile,  compliant;  palpable,  such    as 

.  may  be  handled. 
TRACTABLE* ES&  traVti-bl-nes,  *>  The 

state  of  being  .traetajble,  compliance,  obsequi- 
ousness. 
TRACTATE*  tf&k'tate,  s,  91.  A  treatise,  a. 

tract,  a  small  book. 
TRACTION,  traVshun,.*\  Theract  of  draw- 

iner,  the  state  of  being  drawn. 
TRACTIVE,,  trak'tu1,  a.  140.  Capable  to  be 

drawn  out  or  extended  in  length,  doctife. 
TRACTJLITY,  trjlk-tU'e-tt,  $ ,  The  quality. 

of  being  tractile. 
TRADE,  trade,  s.  73.    Traffick,  commerce, 

exchange;  occupation,  particular  employment, ' 

whether  manual  or  me  re*  mile, 
to  TRADE,  trade,  v.  n.  To  traffick,  to  deal, 

to  hold  commerce ;  to  act  merely  for 

having  a  trading  wind. 
TRADE-WIND,  trtde'wnid,  #.    The 

soon, the  periodical  wind  between  the  tropicks. 

—See  Wind 
TRADED,  traded,  a.  Versed,  practised. 
TRADER,  tra'dur,  $.  98.    One  engaged  is 

merchandise  or  commerce ;  one  Jong  Used  m 

the  methods  of  money-getting,  a  practitioner. 
TRADESFOLK,  traoVfoke,  s.  People  cm- 

ployed  in  trades.— See  Folk, 

TRADESMAN,  tradz'man,  a.  88.  A  shop- 
keener 

TRADEFUL,  trade'f&I,  a.  Commercial; 
busy  in  traffick. 

TRADITION,  ti-a-dlsh'Sn,  *.  The  actor 
practice  of  delivering  accounts  from  month  to 
mouth  without  written  memorials ;  any  thing 
delivered  orally  from  age  to  age. 

TRADITIONAL,  tri-dlsh'un-al,  a.  Deli- 
vered by  tradition,  descending  by  oral  cosa- 

,  munioation ;  observant  of  traditions,  or  idle 
rites. 

TRADITIONALLY,  tra-dhh'&a-ll-e,  «* 
,    By  transmission  from  ape  to  age ;  from  tradi- 
tion, without  evidence  of  written  memorials. 
TRADITIONARY,  tra^dum'un-ar-i,«. 
vered  by  tradition. 

TRADITIVE,   traWMfV,  a.  51* 

mitted  or  transmissahle  from  age  to  ace. 
To  TRADUCE,  tiA-duae',  e. m.  To  cea 
»    to  condemr,  to  represeut  as  blamahie,  to  _ 

Jamiiiale ;  to  propagate,  to  increase  by  detiv> 

ing  one  from  another. 
TR ADUOEMENT,  trl-dose'ment,  #. 

sure,  obloquy* 
TRADUCER,  tri-do'sur,  s.  98.  A  false 

sorer,  a  calumniator. 
T1RADUCIBLE,  trd-du'se-b],  a.  40$.    S&ch 

as  may  be  derived. 
TRADUCTION.  tHUduk'shnti,  #.    Deriva- 
tion from  one  of  the  same  kind,  propagatiuxi ; 
'    tradition,  transmission  from  one  to  apo'L 

conveyance ;  transition.    ' 

TRAFFICK,  trftff Ik,  sy    Commerce, . 

•tchandising,  large  trade  ^commodities  sabject- 

to  traffick. 
To  TRAFFICK,  trlftfk,  e.  a,    Te 

commerce,  to  merchandise  ',  to 
*6t  mercenarily. 

TRAFFICKER,  traTfinvaJv  •> 

merchant 


_  _  i *JW»  j|ft,fl*  111,  m  Ww-4*  2tW^wHw-^4*8,  tHIl  48*' 

TRAGEDIAN,  travtf'd i-an,  V  A  writer*  of  I  IfcTOAWfeF,  trW-,t>. a.  202.  To  walk  in 
i*T^"S:*!l -1^2r  ttTL.iV  a  caseless  or  sluttish  manner. 

TRAIT,  tea,  or  trite,  a.  472.    A  stroke,  a 

TRAITOR,  trlftor,  a.  166,  202.    One  who, 


tragedy  ;  'an  actor  of  tragedy. 

KT  In  this,  word  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
aversion  of  the  language  to  what  iu»y  be  called"  a 
Tapiopbony.  or  a  successive  repetition  of  the  same 
koundf  We  find  no  repugnance;  at  aspirating  the  «  » 
'Comedian,  and  pronouncing  it  at  l{  written  Come-je- 
M:  but  there  Is  no  ear  that  would  not  be  hurt  at  pro- 
■oonctog  Tragedian  as  if  written  Trejeje-an.  ITie 
reason  uYevlflent.  The  ft  that  immediately  precede* 
hiine  exactly  the  same  sound  as  dt  when  aspirated 
totoie,  the  ear  will  not  suffer  the  repetition,  and  there- 
fore dispenses  wiih  the  laws  of  aspiration,  rather  than 
offend  against  those  of  harmony.  To  the  tame  re* 
ftoh  we  must  attribute  giving  the  sound  of  *A  to  the 
doable  *  in  Abscission,  and  to  (he  U  In! TrtnsUUm. 
The  ftame  aversion  to  tne  repetition  of  ttmtar  toaadi 
mkes  us  drop  the  first  ■»P»'J«<>"j g»  ££¥*»"*> 
Triphthong*  Opkthatmy,  &c— See  Ophthalmck. 
TRAGEDY,  trid'je-de, a.  A  dramatic*  »c- 

presentation  of  a  serious  action ;  any  mourn- 

fulor  &eedmk  event.    A  '  ' 

TRAGJCAL,  ti4d'je-kll,l«.  Wft.    Relate* 
TRAGICK,  trad'jik,        J      to     trnjedy; 
'  mdamfel,  calamitous,  sowowftil,  dreadful. 
TRAOICALLY,   trld^kii-k  >*.    In  a 

tragical  manner,  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy; 

♦  inofeftiHy,»ofrowfuMy,caJamitouily. 

TOAGICALNESS,      Uadji^al-ala,     * 
'  Mourn/illness,  celamitousness. 
XR  AQICOMEDY,  trid-je-k6m'e-de,  *.    A 

*  drama   compounded  of  inerry  and   serious 

tiT^GICOlWCAL,   trdd-je-kim'e-kal,    a. 
Relating  to  tragicomedy  ;  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and- sorrow. 
fR  AG1COMICALLY,  trid-je-k6m'e-kal-e, 

ad.    In  a  tragicoroick  manner. 
to  TRAJECT,   tra-jekt',   *.  a.     To   cast 
.  through,  to  throw* 

TRAJECT,  trid'jlkt,  «.  492.    A  ferry,  a. 
.'passage  for  a  water-carriage. 
TRAJECTION,  tri-j^shon,  s.  The  act  of 
"  darting  through  ;  emission. 
To  TRAIL,  title,  v.  o.  202.   To  hunt  by  the 
track;  to  draw  along  the  ground;  to  draw 
'  after  in  a  long  floating  or  waving  body  ;  to 
.draw,  to  drag. 
To  TRAIL,  trale,  v.  *.  To  be  drawn  out  in 

TRAIL,  trlle,  *.    Track  followed  by  the 
hunter :  any  thing  drawn  to  length ;  any  tiling 

drawn  behind  inloug  undulation*. 
To  TRAIN,  trine,  v.  a,  202.  To  draw  along ; 

40  diaw,  to  entioe,  to  invite  ;  to  draw  by  arti- 

~  fice  or  stratagem ;  to  draw  from  act  to  act  by 

'  persuasion  or  promise  ;  to  educate,  to  bring 

.«#,  commonly  with  Up  ;  to  breed  or  form  to 
any  thing. 
TRAIN,  trine,  $.  Artifice,  stratagem  of  en- 
ticement ;   the  tail  of  a  bird ;   bowel  of  a 

'  woodcock ;  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
noon,  the  ground ;  a  series,  a  consecution ; 
process,  method,  state  of  procedure ;  a  retinue, 
a  number  of  followers ;  an  orderly  company, 

•'*  procession ;  the  line  of  powder  reaching  to 
the  mine,  tram  of  artillery,  cannons  accom- 

'  panying  an  army. 

TRAINBANDS,  trane'bandz,  «.  The  militia. 
tfeg  part  of  a  community  trained  to  martial 
.exercise.  • 

9RAI190UV  teine'oil,  a.    Oil  drawn  by 
coctron  from  the  fat  of  the  whale. 

TRXlN Y,  tri^e,  a.   Belonging  to  train  oil. 
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being  trusted,  Ijetrava. 
TRAITORLY,  tra'tir-ll,  a,    treacherous, 

pecfidious.         •       '  ,•    •  —        , 

TRAITOROUS,  traWus,o,  *14,  Treacher- 
ous, perfidious. 

TRAITOROUSLY*  tii'tMfr-Ps  «k  In  a 
manner  suiting  traitors,  perfidiously. 

TRAITRESS,  tia'tpea,  a>  A  woman  who 
betray  s»— See  Tutvre «i. 

To  TRALINE  ATE,  tri-tih'yate,  v.  a*  l\Z. 
To  deviate  from  any  direction. 

TRAMMEL,  trim/mil,  «.  99.  A  net  in 
Which  birds  or  fish  are  caught ;  any  kind  of 
net  3  a  kind  of  shackle*  in  which  nurses  are 

To  TrUM&EL,  trim/mil,  v,  a\   To  oaten* 

to  intercept. 
To  TRAMPLE,  trim*?!,  «.  a.  405.  To  tread 

under  foot  with  pride.,  contempt,  or  elevation* 
To  TRAMPLE,  trim/pl,  v.  n.    To  tread  i% 
•  contempt ;  to  tread  quick  and  loudly. 
TRAMPLER,   tram'pl-ur,  a,  98.    One  thai 

tramples.  ■  ,  - 

TRAJtATION,  trA-aA'shto,  «.    The  net  of 

swimming  over. 
TRANCE,  transe,  a.  T8,  T9.    An  ecitacy* 

a  state  in  which  the  soul  is  rapt  into  visions  of 

future  or  distant  things. 
TRANCED,  tranat,  a.   3&9*    Lying  in  a 

trance  or  ecstacy. 
TRANGRAM,  trftn'grim,  a.    A  cant  word. 

An  odd  intricately  contrived  .thing. 
TRANNEL,  tran'nil,  a.  99.  A  sharp  pin. 
TRANQUIL,  trans/kwll,  «.    Quiet,  peace- 

ful,  undisturbed.  .  . 

TRANQUILLITY,  trln-kwiTe-te,  t-  408. 

Quiet,  peace  of  mind,  peace  of  condition, 

freedom  from  pertifrbatioi*. 
To  TRANSACT,  trans4kt',  e.a.  To  manage, 

to  negotiate,  to  conduct  a  treaty  or  affairs ; 

to  perform,  to  do,  to  carry  on. 
TRANSACTION,  trins-ak'shfln,  s.   Nego- 
tiation, dealing  between  man  and  man,  ma- 

TRANSANIMATION,      trons-ln-ne-ma'- . 
shuB,  a.  Conveyance  of  the  soml  from  one 
body  to  another. 

To  TRANSCEND,  trin-BeW,  9.  a.  To  pass, 
to  overpass ;  to  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  exceed, 
to  excel ;  to  surmount,  to  rise  above. 

TRANSCENDENCE,  t^n.sln<a*nae,    I 

TRANSCENDENCY,  tran-sin  den-se,  J 
Excellence,    unusual   excellence,   suneremi- 
neuce;  exaggeration,  elevation  beyond  truth. 

TRANSCENDENT,  tTan-sin'dlnt,  «•  Ex- 
cellent, supremely  excellent,  passing  others. 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  tran-sto-den'tal, 
a.  General,  pervading  many  particulars ;  au* 
peremioent,  passing  others. 

TRANSCENDENTLY,  trin-sin  dfint-le,«f. 
Excellently,  supereminently. 

To  TRANSCOLATE,  trins'ko-late, «.  a.  To 
strain  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

To  TRANSCRIBE,  trinskrlbe ,  v.  a.     To 

'•  copy,  to  write  from  an  exemplar. 

TRANSCRIBER,  tTln-skri'bujr,  * .  A  copier, 

i     one  who  writes  from  a  copy* 


a.  19.— See  Trqpdim*    Removal,  . 

change ;  passing  in  writing  or  conversation 

from  one  sobjeet  to  another. 

)3 1  prefer  the  first  mode  of  proaoandac  tab  wore* 
to  the  second,  though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  aot  so 
rcgnlar.  My  reason  is,  the  aversion  oar  Ungate*  has 
to  a  repetiUoo  of  exactly  similar  sounds.  The  fin  too 
prefix  tram*  la  always  sharp  and  hissing,  and  that  In- 
clines us  to  vary  the  succeeding  aspiration,  hy  giring 
it  the  flat  instead  of  the  sharp  prone  naistioa.Tais  Is  the 
b«*st  reason  I  can  give  for  the  very  prevailing  casiosa 
of  pronouncing  this  termination  in  this  word  contrary 
to  analogy.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Garrick  to  pronoaaee 
this  word,  he,  witbont  premeditation,  gave  it  la  the 
first  manner ;  bat  when  I  desired  him  to  repeat  tin 
proneneJaiion,  he  gave  it  in  the  second : 

"  As  one  who  In  his  Journey  bales  at  noon* 
"  Though  bent  on  spaed,  so  hare 


the  Archangel  paaafd. 


Though  bent  on  spaed, 

BeUrtxt  the  world  destroy 'd  and  world  restcVd, 
"  If  Adam  ought  perharps  migLt  Interpose, 
**  Then  with  transition  sweet  new  speech 
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TRANSCRIPT,  trtVakrfpt,  s.  A  copy,  any 

thing  written  from  an  original. 
TRANSCRIPTION,     trin-skrlp'ahun,    #. 

The  act  of  copying. 

TR  ANSCRIPTI  VELY,tran-skVtir-le,  ad. 

In  manner  of  a  copy. 
To  TRANSCUR,  trftnsvknr',  r.  *.  To  ran  or 

*  move  to  and  fro. 
TRANSCXJRSION,  trans-kur'shun.s.  Ram* 

ble,  passage  through,  passage  beyond  certain 

limits. 
TRANSE,  trAnse, «.    A  temporary  absence 

of  the  tout,  an  ecstacv. 
TRANSELEMENTAtION,traasil4-mSn- 

ta'shun,  $.  Change  of  one  element  into  an- 
other. 

To  TRANSFER,  trlns-<tV,t>.a.  To  convey  or 
make  over  from  one  to  another ;"  to  remove,  to 
transport. 

TRANSFER,  traWfiV,  s.  402.  The  act  of 
cotrveyine  from  one  person  to  anotlier.— 'Ash, 

TRANSFERABLE, traWfeV4-bl,  or  trine'- 
Jar-A-hl,  a.  Capable  of  being  transferred. 

IT  I  have  met  with  this  very  common  and  useful 
Word  in  no  Dictionary  bat  Enllck's  where  the  accent 
is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second  syllable ;  as  all 
words  of  this  form  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  retain 
the  accent  of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  derived.   . 

TRANSFIOURATION,trins-f!g-Q.ra/8hon, 

*.  Change  of  form  ,  the  miraculous  change  of 

our  blessedSaviouVs  appearance  on  the  mount. 
To  TRAN8FIGURE,  trans-f ig'ynre,  v.a.  To 

trans  form,  to  change  with  respect  to  outward 

appearance. 
To  TRANSFIX,  trtns-f  iks7,  v.  a.  To  pierce 

•  through. 
To  TRANSFORM,  trine-form',  r.  a.    To 

metamorphose,  to  change  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal form. 

To  TRANSFORM,  trans-form',  v.  n.  To  be 
metamorphosed. 

TRAN6FORMATION,trlns-for-mk/sh&nr# 
State  of  being  changed  with  regard  to  form. 

TRANSFRETATION,  traWfre-ta'ahon,  s. 

t  Passage  over  the  sea. 
o  TRANSFUSE,  trans-fuze',  v.  a.  To  pour 
out  of  one  into  another. 
TRANSFUSION,  traW&fehun, «.  The  act 

of  pouring  out  of  one  into  another. 
To  TRANSGRESS,  trins-greV,  t>.  a.    To 

pass  over,  to  pass  beyond  ;  to  violate. 
To  TRANSGRESS,    trftaa-greV,  t>.  *.    To 

offend  bv  violating  a  law. 
TRANSGRESSION,      trans-gre'sh'un,    $. 

Violation  of  a  law,  breach  oft  command ; 

offence,  crime,  fault. 
TRANSGRESSIVE,      trlns-peVslr,      a. 

-  Faulty,  culpable,  apt  to  break  laws. 
TRANSGRESSOR,   trans-greVsur,  s.  166. 

Law- breaker,  violator  of  command,  offender. 
TRANSIENT,  tran'she-int,  a.  542.    Soon 

passed,  soon  passing,  short,  momentary. 
TRANSIENTLY,  trin'shMnt-le,  ad.    In 

passage,  with  a  short  passage,  not  extensively. 
TRANSIENTNESS,    Uan'shMnt-nes,    «. 

Shortness  of  continuance,  speedy  passage. 
TRANSILIENCE,  tran-siTyinse,     > $. 118. 

TRANSILIENCY,  trin-sll'yen-se,  J  Leap 

from  tiling  to  thing, 
TRANSIT,  tran'slt,  s.    In  astronomy,  the 

passing  of  any  planet  just  by  or  under,  any 

other  planet  or  fixed  star. 
rRANSITION^ran-slzh'on,  or  tian-slsh'un, 
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T  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  then*  va- 
rieties where  we  shall  neither  be  mach  applsnded  fsf 
being  right,  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong. 

TRANSITIVE,  trsWe-t!r,  a.  Having  the 
powerof  passing;  in  grammar,  *  werbTrsar* 
sitive  is  that  which  signifies  an  action  con- 
ceived as  having  an  effect  upon  some  object, 
as,  I  strike  the  earth.  . 

TRANSITORILY,  tran's*-tor4-le,  ad.  With 
.  speedy  evanescence,  with  short  continuance. . 

TRANSITORINESS,  traVse-tAr-cVnSs,  «. 
Speedy  evanescence. 

TRANSITORY.  tr4n'se-tux4,  a,  557.  Coav 
tinuing  hut  a  short  time,  speedily  vanishing. 
See  Damettick. 

To  TRANSLATE, ,tr4n-»late'  v.  a.  To  tram- 
port,  to  remove  ;  it  is  particularly  used  of  the 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  anotlier  ;# 
to  transfer  from  one  to  another,  to  convey  ;  to' 
change ;  to  interpret  in  another  language  ;  ts> 
explain. 

TRANSLATION,  trin-sla'shun,  s.RenioTal, 
act  of  removing ;  the  removal  of  a  bishop  to 
another  see ;  the  act  of  turning  into  another 
language;  somethiug  made  by  translation*, 
version. 

TRANSLATOR,  trtn-sla'ttr,  $.  166.  One 
that  turns  any  thing  into  am  it  her  ianguafe. 

TRANSLATORY,  tr4ns-la'tar-*,  a.  51* 
Transferring. 

TRANSLOCATION,  trins-lo-ka'shin.  «. 
Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
places. 

TRANSLUCENCY,trtiis4a^n-aij«.  Diav 
phaneity,  transparency. 

TRANSLUCENT,  trins-lo'slnt,  >». 

TRANSLUCID,  traWlu'sId,        {    ] 
diaphanous,  clear. 

TRANSMARINE,  trans-mi-reen',  a.  119. 
Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  fbuael  bt>» 
vond  sea. 

TRANSMIGRANT,  traWmc-fcra^.PeU*- 
ing  into  another  country  or  state. 

To  TRANSMIGRATE,  trWme-grate,  v.  tu 
To  pass  from  one  place  or  country  into  another. 

TRANSMIGRATlON,trins.me-gra'sliin^. 

Passage  from  one  place  or  state  mtojusoclseiv 
TRANSMISSION,  tiins-mWOn,  «. 

act  of  sending  from  one  place  to  another. 
TRA  NSMISSIVE,  tians-mls'siv,  a. 

mitted,  derived  from  one  to  another. 
TRANSMITTAL,  trins-mh'til,  a. 

nf  transmitting,  transmission.      . 
TR  ANSMUTABLE,  trloavrootA-bl, 
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pable  of  ibatige,  posaihle  to  be  changed  into 

another  nature  or  substance. 
TRA  NSMUT  ABLY,   trans-mo/ULble,    ad. 

With  capacity  of  being  changed  into  another 

•nbaiance  or  nature.  ,    , ,  .  j 

TRANSMUTATION,  trtna-mfi-tlt'sbfin,  *. 

Change  into  another  nature  or  substance;  the 

greet  aim  of  alchy  my  is  the  transmutation  of 
ase  metals  into  gold. 
To  TRANSMUTE,  WM-nittte',  v.  n.    To 
change  from  one  nature  or  sti  bstance  to  another. 
TRANSMITTER,  trans-mu'tur,  a.    One  that 

transmutes.  "   ,      . 

teANSPARENCYjtriM-pi'r&n-se^.Cleaj- 

uess,  diaphaneity,    transluceiice,    power   of 

transmitting  light. 
TRANSP  ARENT,trli»-pa'rfat,  a.  Pervious 

to  the  sight,  clear,  pellucid,  diaphanous,  traus- 

TRANSPICUOUS,  trins-plk'u-fis,  a.  Trans- 
parent, pervious  to  tlie  sight. 

ToTRANSPIERCE,  traiis-pMrse',  or  trans- 
plrse',  e.  *.  To  penetrate,  to  make  way 
through,  to  permeate.-See  JHewand  fierce. 

TRANSPIRATION,  tra*-spe-rashon,  «. 
Emission  in  vapour. 

To  TRANSPIRE,  trin*pire',  v.  a.  To  emit 
in  vapour. 

To  TRANSPIRE,  trta-splre1,  *. «.  To  be 
emitted  by  insensible  vapour ;  to  escape  from 
secrecy  to  notice. 

To  TRANSPLACE,  trtns-plase ,  «.  a.  To 
remove,  to  put  into  a  new  place. 

To  TRANSPLANT,  trans-phtntf,  «.*.  To  re- 
move and  plant  in  a  new  place ;  to  remove. 

TRANSPLANTATION,triiis-plaii-ta'shun, 
«.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  removing  to  an- 
other soil ;  conveyance  from  one  to  another ; 
removal  of  men  from  one  country  to  another. 

TOANSPLANTER,  trdns-pllnt'ftr,  «.  One 
that  transplants. 

Tfc  TRANSPORT,  trtnS-portf ,  t.  a.  492.  To 
convey  by  carriage  from  place  to  place ;  to 
carry  into  banishment  as  a  felon ;  to  sentence 
as  a  felon  to  banishment ;  to  hurry  by  violence 
of  passion ;  to  put  into  ecBtacy,  to  ravish  with 

TRANSPORT,  ttaWport,  a.  401.  Trans- 
portation, carriage,  conveyance ;  a  vessel  of 
carriage,  particularly  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers 
are  conveyed  ;  rapture,  ecstacy. 

TRANSP6RTANCE,  trins-por'tanse,  t. 
Conveyance,  carriage,  removal.        , 

TRANSPORTATION  trans-por-ta  shun,  *. 
Removal,  conveyance,  carriage ;  banishment 
for  felony  ;  ecstatic*  violence  of  passion. 

TRANSPORTER,   trans-porfflr,    s.    One 

TR ANSP^AL,  trans-po'sll,  #.  The  act  of 

putting  things  in  each  other  s  place. 
To  TRANSPOSE,  tr4ns-pW,e.  a.  To  put 

each  in  the  place  of  other ;  to  pat  out  of  place. 

TRANSPOSITION,    trajis-po-zlshun,   *. 

.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of 

another;  the  state  of  being  put  out  of  one 

place  into  another. 
To  TR  ANSSH APE,  trans-shape',  v.  a.  To 

■  transform,  to  bring  into  another  shape. 
ToTR  AN8UBSTANTIATE,  trln-sfib-stan'- 

aheVate,  v.  a.    To  change  to  another  sub- 

TRANSUBSTANTI ATION,  trin-sob-stan. 
ahi-a'sbon.  #.    A  change  of  the  elements 
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of  the  Eucharist  into  the  real  body  and  blood 

of  Christ  -        *         .     ,      i 

TRANSUDATION,     trtn-shu-da'sbon,   «. 

The  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspirable 

vapour,  through  any  integument. 
To  TRANSUDE,  tran-sode',  r.  a.    To  pass 

through  in  vapour. — See  Futurity. 
TRANSVERSAL,  trans-veVsIl,  a.  Running 

crosswise.  , 

TRANSVERSALLY,   trans-VeVsal-le,  ad. 

In  a  cross  direction. 
TRANSVERSE,  trans-verse',  a.  Being  in  a 

cross  direction.  , 

TRANSVERSELY,  trans-veWle,  ad.    In  a 

cross  direction. 
TRANSUMPTION,  trans-sum'shun,  $.  The 

act  of  taking  from  one  place  to  another. 
TRAP,  trip,  «.     A  snare  set  Jor  thieves  or 

vermin ;  an  ambush,  a  stratagem  to  betray  ur 

catch  unawares ;  a  play  at  which  a  ball  is 

driven  with  a  stick. 
To  TRAP,  trap,  v.  e.  To  inscare,  to  catch 

by  a  snare  or  ambush  ;  to  adorn,  to  decorate. 
TRAPDOOR,  trap-dore', «.  A  door  opening 

and  shutting  unexpectedly. 
To  TRAPE,  tripe,  e.  a.    To  run  idly  and 

sluttishly  about.  Commonly  written  and  pro*, 

no u  need  Traipse. 
TRAPES,  trapes,  «.  A  slatternly  woman. 
TRAPSTICK,  trap'stlk.  s.     A  stick  with 

which  boys  drive  a  wnoden  ball. 
TRAPEZIUM,  tra-pe'ehe-um,  *.  A  quadri- 
lateral figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  equal, 

and  none  of  its  sides  parallel. 
TRAPEZOID,   traVpe'aold,   s.     A  figure 

whose  four  sides  are  not  parallel. 
TRAPPINGS,  trap'pinga,  *.  410.    Orna- 

ments  appendant  to  the  saddle  ;  ornaments, 

dress,  embellishments. 
TRASH,   trash,   «.    Any  thing  worthless, 

dross,  dregs ;  a  worthless  person ;  matter  im- 
proper for  food. 
To  TRASH,  trash,  «.  a.  To  lop,  to  crop  j  to 

crush,  to  humble. 
TRASHY,trish'e,«.  Worthless,  vile,  useless. 
To  TRAVAIL,  traVll,  v. «.  208.    To  labour, 

to  toil ;  to  be  in  labour,  to  suffer  the  pams  of 

childbirth. 
To  TRAVAIL,  trivll,  v.  a.  208.  To  harass, 

TRAVAIL,  traVll,  *.  Labour,  toil,  fatigue ; 
labour  in  childbirth. 

To  TRAVEL,  traVft,  9.  a.  99.  To  make 
journeys  ;  to  pass  to  go,  to  move  j  to  make 
journeys  of  curiosity  >  to  labour. 

To  TRAVEL,  travll,  v.  a.  To  pass,  to  jour- 
ney over ;  to  force  to  journey. 

TRAVEL,  traVil,  $\  Journey,  act  of  passing, 
from  place  to  place  journey  of  curiosity  or 
instruction  ;  labour,  toil ;  labour  in  childbirth. 
Travels,  account  »»f  occurrences  and  obser- 
vations of  a  journey. 

TRAVELLER,  travll-ur,  s.  406.  One  who 
goes  a  journey,  a  wayfarer ;  one  who  visits 
foreign  countries.  *    *.    ■      * . 

TRAVELTAINTED.  triv'll-tant-Sd,  a. 
Harassed,  fatigued  with  travel. 

TRAVERSE,   trl-veW,   ad.     Crosswise, 
athwart. 
tr  Id  the  folio  edition  of  Johnson  the  word*  Tra* 

vers*,  when  an  adverb  or  a  preposition,  U  accented 

on  the  Ust  syllable  at  I  have  marked  It;  but  la  the 

quarto  It  Is  every  wbers  accented  on  the  srst.    Mr, 
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To  TREAT,  trete,  «.«.  227.  Tonegertsnte, 
to  settle  ;•  to  discourse  on ;  to  me  in  any  maa- 
tier,  good  or  bad  ;  to  handle,  to  manage,  to 
carry  on ;  to  entertain. 

To  TREAT,,  trete,  t>.  n.  To  discourse,  to 
make  discussions;  to  practise  negotiations ; 
to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  to  make 
gratuitous  entertainments. 

TREAT,  trete, «.  An  entertainment  given  ; 
something  given  at  an  entertainment. 

TREATABLE,  tre'tf-bl,  a.  405.   Moderate* 

'  not  violent. 

TREATISE,  trMk, s .  140, 227.  Discourse,, 
written  tractate. 

TREATMENT,  trcte'mlnt,  ».  Usage,  man- 
ner of  using,  good  or  bod. 

TREATY,  tre'te, s.  227.  Negotiation,  atf  of 
treating  ;  a  compact  of  accommodation  relating 
to  ptihlick  affairs  :  for  entreaty  ^supplication, 
petition.    In  tills  fast  sense  nut  in  use. 

TREBLE,  trlb'bl,  a.  405.  Threefold,  triple ; 
sharp  of  sound. — See  CodU. 

To  TREBLE,  tribal,  t>.  a.  To  multiply  by 
three,  to  make  thrice  as  much. 

ToTREBLE,tr6b'blft>.*.To  tecomethreefoM. 

TREBLE,  trlb'bl,  s.  A  sharp  sound ;  the. 
upper  part  in  masrek. 

TREBLENESS,  tr£bT>l-nes,  *.  The  state  of 
being  treble. 

TREBXY,  treVblc,  ad.  Thrice  told,  in  three- 
fold uomber  or  quantity.  - 

TREE,  tree,  s.  A  large  vegetable  rising! 
with  orta  woody  stem  to  acousiderable  height  j. 
any  tiling  branched  out. 

TREFOIL,  tre'foll,  #.  A  plant 

TRELLIS,  trtt'lls,  «.  Is  a  structure  of  iron, 
wood,  or  osier,  the  parts  crossing  each  other 

Ilk  A  ga   IllfaSIf  #^ 

To  TREMBLE,  treWbl,  v.  n.  405.  To  shake- 
as  with  fear  or  cold,  to  shiver,  to  quake,  to' 
shudder  ;  to  quiver,  to  totter ;  to  quaver,  to, 
shake  as  a  sound, 

TREMBLINGLY,  trim'blfog-le,  erf.  So  as 
to  shake  or  quiver. 

TREMENDOUS,  tre-mln'dus,  a.  Dreadful, 
horribie,astonishingly  terrible.— SeeStupmssa* 

TREMOUR,  tre'mur,  s.  S14.  TheeMeef 
trembling ;  quivering  »r  vibratory  Action. 
Now  generally  written  7Vesaor. 

TREMULOUS,  trem'a4n»,a.314.  TremUiag, 
fearful ;  quivering,  vibratory. 

TREMULOUSNESS,  tr&n'u-lus^e,  s.  The 
state  of  quivering. 

To  TRENCH,  trensh,  v.  a.  To  cut ;  to  out 
or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

TRENCH,  trensh,  t.  A  pit  or  ditch ;  earth 
thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in  their  eppfeach 
to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a  canto. 

TRENCHANT,  tren'shiut,a.  Catting,  sharK 
TRENCHER,  trln'shur,  *.  98.    A  piece  * 

wood  on  which  meat  is  cut  at  table;  the 
table  ;  food,  pleasures  of  the  table. 

TRENCHERFLY,  tren'shnr-hl,  $.  Onethml 

haunts  tables,  a  parasite. 
TRENCHERMAN,  tria'shuT-man,*.  88.  A 

feeder,  an  ntler. 
TRENCHERMATE,  trln'shur-inlte,  a.    A 

tahle  companion,  a  parasite. 
To  TREND,  trend,  v.  a.    To  tend,  to  Be  In 

any  particular  direction.    Not  in  use. 
TRENDLE,  trin'dl,  *.  405.     Any  into* 

turned  round. 


tharidan  aeeents  e#ty  the  pfetvsUioa  on  <fo  last. 
Dr.  Ash  says  the  verb  was  formerly  accented  oa  the 
last ;  and  Bachaaan  has  giveta  it  so  accented  :  all  the 
rest  of  our  ortUotpiiti  accent  the  word  every  where 
op  the  first;  but  the  distinction  in  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Johusou'i  folio,  I  mast  think  the  most  ac- 
curate. 

TRAVERSE,  tri-veW,  prep.  Through, 
crosswise. 

TRAVERSE,  traVerse,  a. .  Lying  across, 
lying  athwart.  ' 

TRAVERSE,  trav'lrse,  s.    Any  thing  laid 

'  or  built  cross. 

To  TRAVERSE,  traVerse,  v.  a.  To  cross, 
to  lay  athwart;  to  cross  byway  of  opposition, 
to  thwart  with  obstacles;  to  oppose  so  as  to 
annul ;  to  wander  over,  to  cross ;  to  survey, 
to  examine  thoroughly. 

To  TRAVERSE,  traVerse,  jo.  n.  To  use  a 
posture  of  opposition  in  fencing. 

TRAVESTY,  traVes-te,  a.  Dressed  so  as  ty> 
be  made  ridiculous. 

TRAUMATICK,  trlw-inatlk,  a.  509.  Vul- 
nerary. 

TRAY,  tra,  #.  220.  A  shallow  trongh  in 
which  meat  is  carried. 

TRAYTRIP,  tri'trlp,  s .  A  kind  of  play. 

TREACHEROUS,  tretfth'er-as,  a.  234. 
Faithless,  perfidious,  guilty  of  betraying. 

TREACHEROUSLY,  tritsh'lr-us-le,  «*\ 
Faithlessly,  perfidiously,  by  treason,  by  stra- 

TrSaCHEROUSNESS,  tretoh'eVua.nls,  s. 
314.  The  quality  of  being  treacherous. 

TREACHERY,  treWer-e,  s.  666.  Perfidy, 
breach  of  faith. 

TREACLE, tre'kl, $.  227, 406.  A  medicine 
saade  up  of  many  .ingredients ;  molasses,  the 
spume  of  sugar. 

To  TREAD,  tffid,  r.  a. ;  prtt.  Trod ;  serf. 
jm*  .  Trodden.  234.  To  set  the  foot ;  to  tram- 
ple, to  set  the  ieet  in  scorn  or  malice  ;  to  walk 
with  form  or  state ;  to  couple  as  birds. 

To  TREAD,  tred,  r.  a.  To  walk  on,  to  feel 
under  Che  foot ;  to  press  under  the  foot;. to 
beat,  to  track ;  to  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately 
manner ;  to  crush  under  foot,  to  trample  in 
contempt  or  hatred ;  to  put  hi  action  by  the 
feet ;  to  love  as  the  male  bird  the  female. 

TREAD,  tred,  s.  234.  Footing,  step  with  tho 
foot ;  way,  track,  path ;  the  eock*s  part  in  the  egg. 

TRfeADER,  tr3d'ur,  s.  He  who  treads. 

TREADLE,  tred'dl,  s.  406.  A  part  of  an 
engine  on  which  the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

TREASON,  trefe'n,  1. 103,  227, 170.  An  of- 
fence  committed  against  the  person  of  majesty, 
or  against  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth. 

TREASONABLE,  treVn-i-bl,  \«.  Haying 

TREASONOUS,  treVn-us,  $  the  na- 
ture or  guilt  of  treason. 

TREASURE,    trezh'ure,  s.  452.     Wealth 

*  hoarded,  riches  accumulated. 

To  TREASURE,  trtah'ure,  p.  a.  To  hoard, 
to  reposit,  to  lay  up. 

TREASUREHOUSE,  tr8sh'ore.hoAsef  a. 
Place  where  hoarded  riches  are  kept. 

TREASURER,  tr&h'a-rar,  s.  One  who  has 
care  of  money, one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 

TREASURERSHIP,   treWo-rar-ahip,     s. 

Office  or  digiritv  of  treasurer. 
TREASURY,  treWo-re;  t.  A  place  in  which 

riches  are  accumulated. 
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IttSPAN,  tre-pln',  si  An  fcatrament  by 

which  chirurgeofis  cut  out  round  pieces  of  the 

eeoll ;  a  snare,  a  scratagpm. 
To  TREPAN,  tre-pan',  t>.  a.    To  perforate 
.    v*ith  the  trepan  ;  to  catch,  to  insnare. 
TREPIDATION,  trlp-e-da'shun,  #.    The 

Hate  of  trembling ;  state  of  terrour. 
To  TRESPASS,  tres'ple, «.  it.  To  transgress, 

«o  offend ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's 

TRESPASS,  treVpis,  s.  Transgression,  of- 
fence ;  unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 

TRESPASSER,  treVpas-sar,  t.  An  offender, 
a  transgressor ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully  on 
another*  ground. 

TRESSED,  tres'sed,  a.  104, 366.  Knotted  or 
curled. 

TRESSES,  treVsIz,  s.  99.  Without  a  singu- 
lar.    A  knot  or  curl  of  hair. 

TRESTLE,  tris'sl,  «.  472.  The  frame  of  a 
table  ;  a  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported. 

TRET,  trSt,  s.  An  allowance  made  by  mer- 
chants to  retailers,  which  is  four  pounds  in 
every  hundred  weight,  and  (bur  pounds  for 
waste  or  refuse  of  a  commodity.       ^ 

TREVET,  trlr^t,  «.  99.  Any  thing  that 
stands  on  three  lees. 

TREY,  trk, «.  A  three  at  cards. 

TRIABLE,  trl'i-bt,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be 
experimented,  capable  of  trial ;  such  as  may 
be  judicially  examined. 

TRIAD,  triad, «.  88.  Three  united. 

TRIAL,  trill,  s.  88.  Test,  examination; 
experience,  act  of  examining  by  experience ; 
experiment,  experimental  knowledge ;  judi- 
cial examination  ;  temptation,  test  of  virtue ; 
state  of  being  tried. 

TRIALOGUE,  trl'i-l6g,  s.  519.  A  colloquy 

■    of  three  persons. 

TRIANGLE,  trl'ing-gl, «.  405.  A  figure  of 
three  angles.  •  ... 

TRIANGULAR,  trl-ing'gu-lar,  a.  Having 
three  angles.  - 

TRIBE,trlbe.s.A  distinct  body  of  the  people 
as  divided  by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other 
characteristick ;  it  is  often  used  in  contempt. 

TRIBULATION,  trib-n-la'snun,*.  Persecu- 
tion, distress,  vexation,  disturbance  of  lire. 

TRIBUNAL,  trl-bo/nal,  *.  119.   The  seat  of 

a  judge ;  a  court  of  justice. 
TRIBUNE,  trlb'une,  #.    An  officer  of  Rome 
chosen  by  the  people  ;  ttie  commander  of  a 

Roman  legion.        -,,,,».        ^      0  ., 
TR1BUNITI AL,  trib-fc-nfeh'al,      \  *.  Suit- 
TIHBUN1TIOUS,  tr1b-u-nlsh'n«,  >     ing  a 

tribune,  relating  to  a  tribune. 
TRIBUTARY,  trib'u-ta-re,  a.    Pajinjj  tn- 
bute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
a  master;  subject,  subordinate;  paid  in  tribute. 
TRIBUTARY,  trM-ta-re^.One  who  pays 
a  stated  sum  in  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 
TRIBUTE,  trib'ute,  s.  Payment  made  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  subjection. 
TRICE,  trlse,  t .  A  short  time,  an  instant,  a 

TmCHOTOMY,  trt-koVtfciiie,'  #."  618, 519, 

559.    Division  into  three  parts. 

TRICK,  trlk,  s.    A  sty  frawd  i  a  dexterous 

*  artifice  ;  a  vicious  practice;  a  juggle,  an  an- 

.  lick,  any  thing  done  to  cheat  jocosely.;  «n  an- 

expected  effect ;  a  practices  manner,  a  habit; 

a  number  of  cards  laid  regulars/  up  m  play. 
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to  defraud ;  to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  adorn ;  to 
perform  bysiight-of  hattd,  or  with  alight  toe«h. 

To  TRICK,    trlk,  v.  ».    To  live  by  fraud. 

TRICKER,  trik'dr,  a.  98.  The  catch  which 
being  pulled  disengages  the  cock  of  the  gttft* 
that  it  may  give  fire. 

TRlCKING,trMng,s410.  Dress,  ornament. 

TRICKiSH,  .trik'ish,  a.  Knavishly  artful, 
fradulently  cunning,  mischievously  subtle. 

To-  TRICKLE,  trlk'kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  ftM  in 
drops,  to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 

TRICKSY,  trlk'se,  a.  458.  Pretty.  Obsolete. 

TRICORPORAL,  tri-kor'pe-ral,  o.  11#. 
Having  three  bodies. 

TRIDENT,  trl'dint,  s.  505.  A  three-fbtked 
sceptre  of  Neptune. 

TRIDENT,  trl'dent,  a.  544.  Having  three 
teeth.  ,  M 

TRIDUAN,  trld'ju-an,  «.  295,  576.  Lasting 
three  days;  happening  every  third  day. 

TRIENNIAL,  trWr/yal,  a,  115, 119.  Last- 
ing three  years ;  happening  every  third  year. 

TRIER,  trl'or,  s.  98.  One  who  tries  experi- 
mentally; one  who  examines  judicially; 
test,  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

To  TRIFALLO  W,  tri'f  ll-lo,  t>.  a.  To  plough 
land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

TR1FID,  tri'f  id,  a.  119.  Cut  or  divided  into 

three  parts. 
TRIFISTULARY,trl-fls'Uhu-li-re,a.  Hay- 

ing  three  pipes. 
To  TRIFLE,  trl'fl,  e.  «.  405.    To  act  or  talk 
without  weight  or  dignity,  to  act  with  levity  *, 
to  mock,  to  play  the  foul ;  to  indulge  light 
amusement ;  to  oe  of  no  importance. 
To  TRIFLE,  trl'fl,  e.  «.  To  make  of  no  im- 
portance. 
TRIFLE,  trl'fl,  *.  405.  A  thing  of  no  moment. 
TRIPLER,  trl'fl-ur.  s.    One  who  acts  witt 

levity,  one  who  talxs  with  folly. 
TRIFLING,   trl'fl-lng,    a.   410.     Wanting 

worth,  unimportant,  wanting  weight 

TRIFLINGLY,  trl'fl-lng-le,  ad.     Without 

weight,  without  dignity,  without  importance. 

TRIFORM,tri'form,a.  Having  a  triple  shape. 

TRIGGER,  trfg'gur,  «.  98.    A  catch  to  hold 

the  wheel  on  steep  ground;  trie  catch  tha> 

being  pulled  looses  the  cock  of  the  gun. 

TRIGINT ALS,  trl-j!n'tite, «.  119.  A  number 

of  masses  to  the  tale  of  thirty. 
TRIGLYPH,  trtolf,  s.  119.     A  member  of 
the  frixe  of  the  Dorick  order  set  directly  oyer 
every  pillar,  and  in  certain  spaces  in  the  in- 
tercolumniations. 
TRIGON,  ttVgon, ».  A  triangle. 
TRIG(WAL,trig,o-na1,a.  Triangular,  har« 
ing  three  corners. 

&  I  have  mad*  the  Srst  syllable  of  this  word  short, 
as  1  mm  convinced  It  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  or 
English  pronnncisilon  to  shorten  every  tfntepenalu- 
mate  vowel  except «,  when  not  followed  by  a  diph- 
thong. 535.  This  Is  evident  in  tripartite,  triplicate, 
and  a  thousand  other  worda,  notwithfctandint  the  spe* 
ciftck  meaning  of  the  first  sylUble,  whleb,  in  words  of 
two  syllables  when  the  accent  Is  on  the  *rst,  and  Ui 
polysyllable*  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second,  eagn, 
according  u»  analogy,  to  have  the  I  long.  Sea  Frta* 
doles,  Nos.  530,  5SS. 
TRIGONOMETRY,  trVo-nflm'e-tre,  $.  Tfca 

art  of  measuring  triangles. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL,   trfg'o-no-m&'ti*- 
kal,e.  Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 
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TRILATERAL,  trUlaYlr-tl,  a.  119.  Having 

three  side*. 
TRILL,  trill,  «.    Quaver,  tremulousness  of 

inusick. 
To  THRILL,  trill,  a  a.  To  utter  quavering. 
To  TRILL,  trill,  v.  a.  To  trickle,  to  fall  in 

drops  or  slender  sti earns j  to  play  in  tremulous 

vibrations  of  sounc. 
TRILLION,  tril'yun,  #.  US.    A  million  of 

millions  of  millions. 

TRILUMINAR,trl-lu'm?n-lr,        )«.    119. 
TRl  LUMINOUS,  tri-hi'min-us,    ]  Having 

three  lights. 
TRIM,  trim,  a.  Nice,  snug,  dressed  up. 
To  TRIM,  trim,  v.  a*  To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to 

decorate ;  to  shave,  to  clip ;  to  make  neat,  to 

adjust ;  to  balance  a  vessel ;  it  has  often  Up 

erophatical. 
To  TRIM,  trim,  v.  n.  To  balance,  to  fluctuate 

between  two  parties. 

TRIM,  trim,  «.  Dress,  seer,  ornaments. 
TRIMETER,  trim'e-tSr,  a.    Consisting  of 

three  measures.— Mourn.— See  TrigonaL 
TRIMLY,  trim'le,  ad.  Nicely,  neatly. 
TRIMMER,  trim'mur,«.98.0ne  who  changes 

rides  to  balance  parties,  a  turncoat }  a  piece 

of  wood  inserted. 

TRIMMING,  trim'mfng,  s.  410.  Ornamental 
appendages  tn  a  coat  or  gown. 

TRINAL,  tri'nal,  a.  88.  Threefold. 
TRINE,  trine,  s.  An  aspect  of  planets  placed 

in  three  angles  ofa  trigon(in  which  the  v  are  sup. 

posed  by  astrologers  to  be  eminently  benign. 
To  TRINE, trlne,r.a  To  pot  in  a  trine  aspect. 
TRINITARIAN,  trin-e-ta're-*n,s.  One  who 

believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

TRINITY,  tr?n'e-te,s.The  incomprehensible 
union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

TRINKET,  tringlrit,  s.  99.  Toys,  ornaments 
of  dress;  things  of  no  great  value,  tackle,  tools. 

To  TRIP,  trip,  v.  a.  To  supplant,  to  throw 
by  striking  the  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sud- 
den motion ;  to  catch,  to  detect. 

To  TRIP,  trip,  v.  n.  To  fall  by  losing  the 
hold  of  the  feet ;  to  fail,  to  err,  to  be  deficient ; 
to  stumble,  to  titubate ;  to  run  lightly ;  to 
take  a  short  voyage. 

TRIP,  trip,  s.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which 
the  wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist ;  a  stum- 
ble by  which  the  foothold  is  lost ;  a  failure,  a 
mistake ;  a  short  voyage  or  journey. 

TRIPARTITE,  trip'pir-tlte,  a.  155.  Divided 
into  three  parts,  having  three  correspondent 
copies.*— See  Trigonal  and  Bipartite.  ■ 

tttIPE,trlpe,s.The  intestines,  the  guts;  it  is 
used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the  human 
belly. 

TBIPEDAL,  trVe-dal,  a.  Having  three 
feet.— See  Trigonal. 

TRIPETALOU8,tri-pM.lus,a.ll9.  Hav- 
ing a  flower  consisting  of  three  leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG,  trip'tfdng, ,.  418.  A  coali- 
tion of  three  vowels  to  form  one  sound  —See 
Ophthabnick  and  Tragedian. 

TRIPLE.  trlpH  a.  405.  Threefold,  consist- 
ing of  three  conjoined"  ?  treble,  three  times 
repeated.— See  Codle. 

To  TRIPLE,  trip'pl,  e.  a.  To  treble,  to  make 
thrice  as  much,  or  at  many  to  make  threefold 
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TRIPLET,  triplit,  j.  99.    Three  of  a  kind; 

three  verses  rhyming  together. 
TRIPLICATE,  triple-hate,  e.  Made  thrice 
as  much. 

TPRILICATION,  trip-le-ka'shun.  s.    The 

act  of  trebling  or  adding  three  together. 
TRIPLICITY,  trl-plis'e-te,  #.    Treblenest, 

state  of  being  threefold. 
TRIPMADAM,  trlp'mad-im,  s.  An  herb. 
TRIPOD,  trl'pod,  or  triptfd,  s.  544.  A  seat 
with  three  feet,  such  as  that  from  which  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles. 
tT  i*he  Bret  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  last 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Krnrick, 
Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Peiry  ;  and  the  second,  by  Dr. 
Asb,  Mr.  N arcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Entirk, and  Fry.  I  now* 
hesitate  to  prunuancc  the  former  the  most  agreeable  s» 
English  analogy  ;  not  only  b  cause  the  prefixes,  Mud 
tri,  when  no  other  law,  forbid*,  ought  lo  be  made  as 
distinct  as  possible,  bnt  because  all  words  of  two  stW 
Unlet  with  (he  accent  on  the  first,  and  having  one  con. 
sonant  between  two  vowels,  ought,  if  *  tstmn  do*saot 
absolutely  forbid,  to.  have  the  vowel  ia>  the  first  sylla- 
ble long.  This  is  the  genuine  English  analogy ;  the 
mode  in  which  we  pronounce  all  Latin  wotds  of  Uds 
form,  let  the  qnantiiy  be  what  it  will,  544;  andtbe 
mode  in  which  we  should  have  pronounced  all  English 
words  of  this  form,  if  an  aftVetaiion  of  Latinity  n«d 
not  often  prevented  ns.  For  the  same  reason,  there, 
fore,  that  we  pronounced  biped,  trigon,%  and  trjdemt. 
with  the  i  long,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  first  pronaaci* 
tion  of  the  word  in  question,  aud  not  the  second.— 
See  Drama. 

TRIPOLY,tr?p'po-le,*.  A  sharp  catting  sand. 
TRIPOS,  trl'pfoi  *.~See  Tripod.  A  tripod. 
TRIPPER,  trlp'pur,  «.  98.  One  who  trips 
TRIPPING,  trip'ping,ci.410.  Quick,  nimble. 
TRIPPING,  trfp'plng,  #.  Light  dadce. 
TRIPTOTE,  trfp'tote,  *.  Triptote  is  a 

used  but  in  three  cases. 
TRIPPINGLY,    trip'plng-le,    ad. 

agilitv,  with  swift  motion, 
TRIREME,  trireme,  #.  A  galley  with  three 

benches  <if  oars  «m  a  side. 
TRISECTION,  trl-slk'shin, «.  Division  into 

three  equal  parts. 
TRISTFUL,  trisf  Ail,  a.    Sad,  melancholy, 

gloomy.    Not  in  use. 
TRISULC,  trrsfiik,  *.— See  Tripod.  A  thing 

of  three  points. 
TRISVLLABICAL,trls'6?l-lih'^Hl,«.M4. 

Consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRISYLLABLE,  trfo'sfi-14-bl,  c  53f.    A 

word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  trite,  a.    Worn  oat,  stale,  c 

not  new. 
TRITEN  ESS,  trite'nis,  #.    Stateness, 

raonness. 
TRITURATION,  tr?t-tshu-ra'shua, «. 

duction  of  any  substance  to  powder  upon  a 
-  stone  with  a  rauller.  as  colours  are  ground. 
TRIVET,  triv'It,  $.  fa.  Any  thing  supported 

hv  three  feet. 
TRIVIAL,  trlv'yal,  a.  113.  Vile,  worthies*, 

vulgar;   light,  trifling,  unimportant,  incon- 
siderable. 
TRIVIALLY,  trVyiU,  ad.     Commonly, 

vulgarly  ;  lightly,  inconsiderably. 

TRIVIAfcNESS,  triv*yil-n3s,  *  s.  Com- 
monness, vulgarity ;  lightness,  unimportance. 

TRIUMPH,trr*amf,  j.116.  Pomp  with  which. 
a  victory  in  publickly  celebrated  >  stile  of 
being  victorious ;  victory,  conquest  j  joy  far 
loccsss ;  a  cogqocting  card  now  caJJed  irstinp 
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To  TRIUMPH,  trVaaif, ».  n.    To  celebrate 

a  victory  with  p  >mp,  to  rejoice  for  victory  ; 
to  obtain  victory  *  to  insult  upon  an  advan- 
tage gained. 

ty  This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even  till  Dry 
den's  limr,  pronounced  with  th«  accent  either  oti  the 
first  or  Usr  syllable.  Accenting  the  last,  was  according 
to  the  Kendal  i ale.— See  Principles,  No.  503,  «.  But 
tl  Is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  invariably  accented 
on  the  first,  nut  withstanding  the  aoalufy  I  h«v«  re- 
marked, and  the  general  propensity  to  give  a  dissylla- 
ble noun  and  verb  a  different  acceutiuiiun.  499. 

TRIUMPHAL,  tri-unifal,  a.  88.  Used  In 
celebrating  victory. 

TRIUMPHANT,  trl-umfant,  a.  Celebrating 
a  victory;  rejoicing  as  for  victory  j  victorious, 
g'need  with  conquest. 

TRIUMPHANTLY,  trLumrint-le,  ad.  In 
a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of  victnry,  joy- 
fully a-i  f<ir  victory  ;  victoriously,  with  suc- 
cess ;  wirh  insolent  exultation. 

TRIUMPH  BR,  tri'am-fur,  s.  98.  One  who 
triumphs. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  tfl-fim've-rit,  \$.  A  coa- 

TRIUMVIRI,  trl-um've-rl,  J  Utionor 
concurrence  of  three  men. 

TRIUNE,  trl-une',  a.  At  once  three  and 
one. 

TROCAR,  tro'kar,  s.  A  chirurgical  instru- 
ment used  in  tapping  for  a  dropsy. 

TROCHAICAL,  tro  ka'e-kal,  a.  353.  Con- 
sisting of  trochees. 

TROCHEE,  trolte,  «.  353.  A  foot  used 
in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and  short 
syllable. 

TRODE,  trod.    The  pret.  of  Tread. 

TR8SbEN;tr6d'd'n,  }  PaTt  ?***  of  *■*• 

TROGLODYTE,  troglo-dlte,  $.  155.  One 
who  inhabits  caves  of  the  earth. 

To  TROLL,  troll,  p.  «•  406.  To  move  circu- 
lar lv.  to  drive  about.' 

To  TfeOLL,  troll,  c.  a.  318.  To  roll,  to  run 
round  ;  to  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
a  pullev  towards  the  bottom. 

TROLLOP,  trdl'lup,  #.  166.  A  slatternly 
loose  woman. 

TROOP,  troop,  8.  306.  A  company,  a  nam- 
•  ber  of  people  collected  tope  her;  a  body  of 
soldiers  ;  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 

To  TROOP,  troip,  ».  a.  To  march  in  a 
body  ;  to  march  in  haste ;  to  march  in  a  com- 
pany. 

TROOPER,  troop'ar,  $ .  96.  A  horse  soldier. 

TROPE,  trope,  s.  A  change  of  a  word  from 
its  original  signification. 

TROPHIED,  tro'fld,  a.  283.    Adorned  with 
-  trophies. 

TROPHY,  tro'fe,  #.  413.  Something  taken 
'from  an  enemy,  mid  shown  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victor  v. 

TROPICAL,  tiop'e-kal,  a.  609.  Rhetori- 
cally changed  from  the  original  meaning ; 
placed  near  the  tropick,  belonging  to  the  tro- 
pick. 

TROPICK,  troplk,*.  544.  The  lino  at  which 

the  sun  turns  back,  of  which  the  north  bar  the 

tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the  south  the  tropick 

of  Capricorn. 
TKOSSERS,  treVsure,  a.    Breeches,  hose. 

Not  in  use.— See  Jrouteru  ' 
To  TROT,  trot,  r.  *.    To  move  with  a  high 
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jolting  pace ;  to  walk  fast,  in  a  ludicrous  or 
contemptuous  sense. 

TROT,  trot,  s.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a 
horse  ;  an  old  woman. 

TROTH,  tro/a,  s.    Truth,  faith,  fidelity. 

TROTHLESS,tr6fa'l4s,«.  Ft  uitl ess, treache- 
rous. 

TROTHPLIGHT,tr6tA'pllte,a.  Betrothed, 
affianced. 

TROUBADOUR,  troo'ba-door,  s.  A  gene- 
ral  ap]iellHtion  fur  any  of  the  early  poets  of 
Provence,  in'  France. — Mason. 

To  TROUBLE,  trub/bl,  v.  a.  314.  To  dis- 
turn,  t«>  perplex  ;  to  afflict,  to  grieve ;  to  dis- 
tress, to  make  uneasy ;  U  busy,  to  engage 
overmuch ;  to  give  occasion  of  labour  to ;  to 
feaze,  to  vex  ;  to  disorder,  to  put  into  agita- 
tion or  commotion  ;  to  mind  with  anxiety  ;  to 
sue  fi't  a  dtht. 

TROUBLE,  trob/bl,  *.  405.    Disturbance 
perplexity  ;  affliction,  calamity  ;  molestation 
obstruction,  inconvenience ;  uneasiness,  vex. 
ation. 

T.ROUBLER,  tral/bl-ur,  #.  98.    Disturber, 

confounder. 

TROUBLESOME,  trnM>i-8um,  a.  Fall  of 
molestation,  vexatious,  uneasy,  afflictive* 
burdensome,  tiresome,  wearisome ;  full  of 
teasing  business ;  slightly  harassing ;  unsea- 
sonably engaging,  improperly  importuning; 
importunate,  teazmg, 

TROUBLESOMELV,  tr&b'bl-Bum-le,  ao\ 
Vexatiously,  wearisomely,  unseasonably,  im- 
portunately. 

TROU3LESOMENESS,  trub/bl-sum-nis,  *. 
Vexatiousness,  uueasiuess  j  importunity,  un- 
seasonablenes?. 

TROUBLOUS,  trub'bl-us,  a.  31 1.  Tumul- 
tuous, confused,  disordered,  put  into  com- 
mo:iuu. 

TROVER,  tro'vur,  s.  98.  In  the  common 
law,  is  an  action  which  a  man  hath  agaiust 
one  that,  having  found  any  of  his  goods,  re- 
fuseth  to  deliver  them. 

TROUGH,  tr6f,  s.  321,  391.  Any  thing  hol- 
lowed and  open  longitudinally  ou  the  upper 
side. 

To  TROUL,  trole,  r.  a.  318.  To  move  vo- 
lubly ;  tci  utlrr  volubly. 

To  TROUNCE,  tio&nse,  v.  n.  313.  To  pa- 
nish  by  an  indictment  or  information. 

TROUSE,  trouze,  313.    I      UwmMtKmm  fcftMl 

TROUSERS,trou'sure,    p  Breecne»» hof** 

TROUT,  trout,  *.  313.  Delicate  spiled  «ak 
inhabiting  brooks  and  quick  streams  ,  a  fami- 
liar phrase  for  an  honest,  or,  perhaps,  for  a 
silly  fellow. 

To  TROW,  tro,  v.  n.  834.  To  think,  to  ima- 
gine, to  conceive. 

TROW,  tro,  t'nltrj.  An  exclamation  of  in- 
quiry.   Obsolete. 

TROWEL,  trou'Il,  «.  99,  329.  A  tool  to 
take  up  the  mortar  with,  and  spread  it  on  the 
bricks. 

TROY  WEIGHT,  troe'wate,?  s.  A  kind  of 
TROY,  trie,  329.  $     weight  by 

which  gold  and  bread  are  weighed. 
TRUANT,  troo'ant,  s .  330.    An  idler,  on* 
who  wanders  idly  about,  neglecting  his  duty 
or  omploycoaot,— To  play  the  Truant  hi,  1a 
scaooU,  to  stay  from  school  viUiottl  lf*v*> 
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TRUANT,  trofrant,  a.  88.   Hie,  wandering 

from  business  Ia*y»  loitering. 
To  TRUANT,  taoo'tnt,  t>.  a.    To  idle  at  a 
distance  from  duty,  to  loiter,  to  be  Iaay. 

TRUANTSHIP,  tro6'ant-shfp, «.  Idleness, 
negligence,  neglect  of  study  or  business. 

TRUCK,  troose,  $.  839.  A  temporary  peace, 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  cessation,  intermis- 
sion, short  quiet. 

TRUCIDATION,  troo-se-da'shun,s.  The  act 
of  killing. 

Tu  TRUCK,  truk,  e.  a.  To  traffick  by  ex- 
change. 

To  TRUCK,  trek,  c,  a.  To  give  in  exchange, 
to  exchange. 

TRUCK,  truk,  «.  Exchange,  traffick  by 
exchange;  wooden  wheels  for  carriage  of 
cannon. 

TRUCKLEBED,  truk'kl-b&l,  s.  A  bed  that 
funs  011  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 

To  TRUCKLE,  truk'kl,  «.  tt.  405.  To  be  in 
a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority. 

TRUCULENCE,  troo'kft-tfnse,  s.  Savege- 
ness  of  manners  ;  terribleness  of  aspect. 

TRUCULENT,  tro#ku-lent,  a.  Savage,  bar- 
berous :  terrible  of  aspect ;  destructive,  cruel. 
—See  MttcuUnt. 

To  TRUDGE,  tr&qje,  e.  a.  To  travel  labo- 
riously ;  to  jog  on,  to  march  heavily  on. 

TRUE,  tro6,  o.  8S9.  Not  false,  agreeing  with 
net;  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts;  pure 
from  the  crime  of  falsehood,  veracious ;  genu- 
ine, not  counterfeit ;  faithful,  not  perfidious, 
steady ;  honest,  not  fraudulent ;  exact,  truly 
conformable  to  a  rule  ;  rightful. 

TRUEBORN,  troo'born,  a.  Having  a  right 
by  birth. 

TRUEBRED,  trotorid,  a.  Of  a  right  breed. 

TRUEHEARTED,  trou-bart'eM,  a.  Honest, 
faithful. 

TRUELOVE,  troo'luv,  *.  An  herb,  called 
Herba  Paris. 

TRUELOVERSKNOT,  troo-luv-urz-not;  s. 
Lines  drawn  through  each  other  with  many 
involutions,  considered  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven affection. 

TRUENESS,  troo'niB,  «.    Sincerity,  faith- 
fulness. 
TRUEPENNY,  troo'pln-ne,  t .    A  familiar 

phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 
TRUFFLE,  troo'n,  «.  [truffle,]  French.  A 
kind  of  subterraneous  mushroom. 
XS  This  word  onght  either  to  have  the  u  short,  tt 
Ims  written  with  only  one/.  The  Utter  of  these  alUra* 
tktns  is,  perhaps,  the  most  practicable,  as  wb  seem  In- 
clined rather  to  part  with  a  hundred  letters  than  give 
up  the  smallest  tendency  to  a  foreign  pronunciation. 

TRUISM,  triolein,  s.  An  identical  proposi- 
tion ;  a  self-evident,  hut  unimportant,  truth. 

TRULL,  trail,  *.  A  low  whore,  a  vagrant 
strumpet. 

TRULY,  troo'le,  ad.  According  to  truth, 
not  falsely,  faithfully ;  really,  .without  fallacy  ; 
exactly,  justly  ;  indeed. 

TRUMP,  tramp,  a.  A  trumpet,  an  instru- 
ment of  warlike  musick  £  a  winning  card,  a 
cord  that  has  particular  privileges  mi  a  game — 
To  put  to  or  upon  the  Trumps,  to  put  to  the 
last  expedient. 

.  To  TRUMP,  trump,  sa  To  win  with  a  tramp 
car d.— To  Trump  up,  to  devise*  to  fume. 


rump  up,  to  devise* 
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TRUMPERY,  trumx/ir4,  *.  655.  Something 

fallaciously  splendid  ;  falsehood,  empty  talk  ; 
something  of  no  value,  trifles. 

TRUMPET,  trumplt,  *.  99.  An  instrument 
of  martial  musick  sounded  by  the  breath  ;  in 
military  style,  a  trumpeter;  one  who  cele- 
brates, one  who  praises. 

To  TRUMPET,  trumpit,  v.  a.  To  publish 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  proclaim. 

TRUMPETER,  trumplt-Or,  *.  98.  One  who 
sounds  a  trumpet;  one  who  proclaims,  pub- 
lishes, or  denounces ;  a  fish. 

TRUMPET-TONGUED,  rrfimplt-tung'd,  a. 
359.  Having  tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

To  TRUNCATE,  tr&ng'kate,  e.  a.  91, 408 
To  maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 

TRUNCATION,  trun-ka'shun,  *.  408.  .  The 
act  of  lopping  or  maiming. 

TRUNCHEON,  trun'shun,  s.  295.  A  short 
staff,  a  club,  a  cudgel ;  a  staff  of  command. 

TRUNCHEONEER,  trun-shun-eer1,  s.  One 
armed  with  a  truncheon. 

To  TRUNDLE,  trun'dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  roll, 
to  bowl  along. 

TRUNDLE-TAIL,  trun'dl-tale,  s.    Round 

TRUNK,  trungk, «.  408.  the  body  of  a  tree; 
the  body  without  the  limbs  of  an  animal ;  the 
mam  body  of  any  thing  ;  a  chest  Cor  clothes, 
a  small  chest  commonly  lined  with  paper  ;  the 

{>roboscis  of  an  elephant  or  other  annual ,  e> 
one  tube. 

TRUNK-HOSE,  tr&ngk'hose,  s.  Large 
breeches  formerly  worn. 

TRUNNIONS,  trun'yunz,  #.  115.  The  knobs 
or  bonchings  of  a  gun  that  bear  it  on  tha 
cheeks  of  a  carriage. 

TRUSION,  troo'safin,  a.  451*  Tha  net  of 
thrusting  or  pushing. 

TRUSS,  true,  «.  A  bandage  by  which  rup- 
tures are  restrained  from  lapsing ;  bundle,  any 
thing  thrust  close  together. 

To  TRUSS,  trus,  t>.  a.  To  pack  up  clone  to- 
gether. 

TRUST,  trust,  t.  Confidence,  reliance  on 
another  ;  charge  received  in  confidence  ;  con- 
.  fident  opinion  of  any  event ;  credit  given  with- 
out examination;  something  committed  to 
one's  faith ;  deposit,  something  committed  to 
charge,  of  whicn  an  account  must  be  given  ; 
fidelity,  supposed  honesty ;  stale  of  bjm  to 
whom  something  is  intrusted. 

To  TRUST,  trust,  a.  a.  To  place  confidence 
in.  to  confide  in;  to  believe,  to  credit;  to 
admit  in  confidence  to  the  power  over  any 
thine ;  to  commit  with  confidence ;  to  venture 
confidently  ;  to  *eil  upon  credit* 

To  TRUST,  trust,  r.  a.  To  be  confident  of 
something  future ;  to  have  confidence,  to  rdy, 
to  depend  without  doubt ;  to  be  credulous, 
to  be  won  to  confidence ;  to  expect 

TRUSTEE,  trus-tie',  s.  One  intrusted  with 
any  thing ;  one  to.  whom  something  is  com- 
mitted tor  tlte  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

TRUSTER,  trusfur,  s.    One  who  trusts 

TRUSTINESS,   truste-nis,   a.     Honesty, 

fidelity*  faithfulness* 
TRUSTLESS,  trusties,  a.  Unfaithful,  unco*. 

stent,  not  u>  be  trusted. 
TRUSTY,  trust*,  a.  Hoeest,  faithful,  true, 

fit  to  be  trusted ;  stnmg,  stout,  snob  as  will  not 

mil. 
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TRUTH,  troJfn,  t .  539,  467.    The  contrary 

.  to  falsehood,  conformity  of  notions  to  things ; 
conformity  of  words  to  thoughts  ;  purity  from 
falsehood  ;  fidelity,  constancy :  exactness, 
conformity  to  role;  reality.— Of  *  1  roth,  or 
In  Troth,  in  reality. 

THUTINATION,  treo-te-na'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  weighing,  examination  by  the  Male. 

To  TRY,  trj,  t?.  a.  90.  To  examine,  to  make 
ex  peri  meat  of;  to  experience,  to  essay,  to 
have  knowledge  or  experience  of;  to  examine 
as  a  judge  ;  to  bring  Wore  a  judicial  trMra- 
nal ;  to  bring  to  a  decision,  with  Out  empha- 
tieal ;  to  act  s*  on  a  test ;  to  bring  as  to  a  lest ; 
«•  essay,  to attempt ',  to  purify,  to  fefioe. 

To  TRY,  tri,  r.  n.  To  endeavour,  to  at- 
tempt. 

TUB,  tab, «.  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood ; 
a  slate  of  saftvation. 

TUBE,  tube,  *.  A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  long 
body. 

TUBERCLE,  tu'bir-kl,  s.  405.  A  small 
swelling  or  excrescence  on  the  body,  a  pim- 

_  pie. 

TUBEROSE,  tuWroze, #.    A  flower. 

TUBEROUS,  tu'ber-us,  0.314.  Having  pro- 
minent knots  ur  excrescences. 

TUBULAR,  tu'ba-lar,  a.  Resembling  a  nipe 
or  trunk,  consisting  of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow, 
fistula*. 

fUBULE,  ti/bule, s.  503.  A  email  pipe  or 
aetokr  body. 

TUBULATED,  to'DO-Ia-tea",  ?  a.  Fistular, 
TUBULOUS,  to/bu-los,  314. 5      longfcudi- 
nally  hollow. 

TUCK,  tftk,  5.  A  long  narrow  sword ;  a 
kind  of  net 

To  TUCK,  tSk,  e.  a.  To  crusL  together,  to 
hinder  from  spreading ;  to  euclose  by  lucking 
clothes  round. 

TUCKER,  tuk'ur,  s.  06.  A  small  piece  of 
linen  that  sJiadea  the  breasts  ef  women, 

TUSSDA Y,  tuse'de,  #.  223, 316.  The  third 
day  of  the  week. 

TUFT,  toft,  $.  A  number  of  threads  or  ri- 
bands, flowery  Ieavt-s,  or  any  small  bodies 
joined  together ;  a  duster,  a  dump. 

To  TUFT,  tuft,  v.  *.  *  To  adorn  with  a 
tuft. 

TUFTED,  tufted,  a.    Growing  in  tufts  or 

clusters. 
TUFTY,  tufte,  a.    Adorned  with  tufts. 
To  TUG,  t&g,  *.a.    To  pull  with  strength 

Jong  continued  in  the  utmost  exertion ;   to 

poti,  to  pluck. 

To  TUG,  t>.  n.  To  pull,  to  draw ;  to  labour, 
to  contend,  to  struggle. 

TUG,  tog,  .♦.  A  pull  performed  with  the  ut- 
most effort. 

TUGGER,  t&g'gur,  #.  89.  One  that  tugs  or 
trulls  hard. 

TUITION,  tiMsh'un,  *.  462.  Guardianship, 
superintendence. 

TULIP,  tulip,  *.    A  flower. 

TULIPTREE,  lulrp-trec,  t .    A  ^ree. 

To  TUMBLE,  tunrtri,  e.  n.  405.  To  mil, 
to  come  suddenly  to  the  ground ;  to  fall"  in 
gteat  quantities  turaultuoiisTy  ;  to  roll  about ; 
to  pla}r  trick » by  various  fibratiotis  of  the  body. 

To  TUMBLE,  titoVbl,  ».  a.    To  tum  oret,] 
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to  throw  about  by  way  of  examination ;  to" 
throw  bv  chance  or  violence;  to  throw' 

TUMBLE,  tunVM,  #.  406.    A  rail. 

TUMBLER,  tum'bl-uT,  s.  06.     One 
•show*  postures  or  feats  of  activity. 

TUMBREL,  tum'brll,  s.  09.    A  dungoait. 

TUMEFACTION,  to-me-fdk  shun,  s.  Swell- 
ing. 

To  TUMEFY,  tu'me-fi,  v.  a.  462.  To  sweH, 
to  make  to  swell. 

TUMID,  tfVmfa,  a.  462.  Swelling,  puffed 
up ;  protuberant,  raised  above  the  level }  pom* 
pous,  boastful,  parly,  taisety  sublime. 

TUMOUR,  tumor,  a.  314,  462.  A  morbid 
swelling ;  affected  pomp,  false  magnificence, 
puffy  grandeur. 

TUMOROUS,  ih'mlr-U,  a.  462.  Swelling, 
protuberant;  fastuuus,  vainly  poiupoue,  falsely 
niaijssfieeiit. 

To  TUMULATE,  tu'nia-late,  r.  n,  462.  To 
sweti. 

TUMULOSE,  tu-mu-l&se',  a,  462.  Full  of 
hills. — See  Appendix. 

TUMULT,  tb'mult,  *.  462.  A  promiscuous 
commotion  in  a  multitude ;  a  multitude  put 
into  wild  commotion  ;  a  stir,  an  irregolar  vio- 
lence, a  wild  commotion. 

TUMULTUAR1LY,  tu^uftshti^c-Ie,  cd. 
462*    In  a  tumultuary  manner. 

TUMULTUARINESS,tu-«iu1/t»ha.4-r^-Blav 
*.  462.  Turbulence,  inclination  or  disposition 
to  tumults  or  commotions.         M    . 

TUMULTUARY,  tu-mul'tshu-a'-re,  a.  Disor- 
derly, promiscuous,  confused,  restiess,  pat 
luto  irregular  commotion. 

TUMULTUOUS,  tn-muTtshu-us,  a.  Put 
into  violent  commotion,  irregularly  and  con- 
fusedly agitated ;  violently  carried  mi  by  dis- 
orderly multitudes  ;  turbulent,  violent ;  full  of 
tumults. 

TUMULTUOU8LY,  tu-mtil'tshu-4s-le,  ad. 
By  act  of  the  multitude,  with  confusion  and 
violence. 

TUN,  tin,  a.  A  large  cask ;  two  pipes,  the 
measure  of  four  hogsheads  ;  an^  latge  quan- 
tity proverbially  ;  a  drunkard,  in  burlesque  ; 
the  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds  ;  acuokk 
space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain  a  tun. 

To  TUN,  ton,  t>.  a.  To  put  into  casks,  to 
barrel. 

TUNABLE,  tu'na-bl,  a.  406,  463.  Harmo- 
nioes,  musical. 

TUNABLENESS,tn'nl-bl-nls,#.  Harmony, 
luetodknisness. 

TUNABLY,  tu'na-ble,  ad.  Harmomotnry, 
melodiously. 

TUNE,tune,s  .462.  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes 
pat  together;  sound, note;  harmony, order,  con- 
cert of  parts,  state  of  giving  the  ti  ue  sounds,  as, 
the  fiddle  is  in  Tune  ;  proper  state  for  use  or 
application,  right  dhtpositiuu,  fit  temper*,  pro- 
per humour  ;  state  of  any  thing  with  respect 
to  order. 

To  TUNE,  tune,  e.  a.  462.  To  put  into  such 
a  state  at  that  the  proper  sound  may  be  pro- 
duced :  to  sing  harmoniously. 

To  TUNE,  tune,  e.  a.  To  form  one  sound  to 
another ;  to  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate 
harmony. 

WtfEFTJL,  tWrar,  a.  Musical,  harmo- 
nious. ^ 
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TURKEY,  tirTie, «.  270.  A  large  domestick 
fowl  brought  from  Turkey. 

TURKOIS,  tur-keeze',  s.  SOI.  A  blue  stone 
numbered  among  the  meaner  precious  stone*. 

TURKSCAP,  tdrks-kap',  s.    An  herb. 

TUfcM,  turm,  s.    A  troop. 

TUR  ME  RICK,  turinlr-ik,  «.  An  Indus 
root  which  makes  a  yellow  dye. 

TURMOIL,  tur'rooil,  «.  402.  Trouble,  dis- 
turbance, harassing  uneasiness. 

To  TURMOIL,  tur-moil',  t.  a.    To  harass 


TUNELESS,  t&neljs,  a.  402.  Unhamio- 
nious.  unmusical.  * 

TUNER,  t&'n&r,  s.  96.    One  who  tunes. 

TUNICK,  to/nick,  #.— See  Drama.  Part  of 
the  Roman  dress  j  covering,  iuiegumeut,  tu- 
nicle. 

TUNICLE,  tu'ne-kl,  *.  405.  Coyer,  integu- 
ment. 

TUNNAOE,  tun'nfdje,  s.  00.  Content  of  a 
vessel  measured  by  the  tun ;  tax  laid  on  a  tun, 
as,  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage. 

TUNNEL,  ton'nil,  s.  99.  The  shaft  of  a 
chimney,  the  passage  for  the  smoke ;  a  fun- 
nel, a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is  poured  into 
vessels ;  a  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 
in  a  point 

TUNNY,  t&nfae,  *.    A  sea-fish. 

TUP,  tup,  *.    A  ram. 

To  TUP,  top,  v.  a.    To  butt  like  a  ram. 
TURBAN,    (tartan,    *)    s.  88.  The  cover 
TURBANTJtur'bunt,  Jwo»nby  theTarks 
TURBAN D,f  tuVbond,  )on  their  heads. 

TURBANED,tur'bun'd,a.S59.    Wearing  a 

turban. 

TURBARY,  tur/bi-re,  t.  The  right  of  dig- 
ging turf. 

TURBID,  tuVbid,  «.  Thick,  muddy,  not 
clear. 

TURBIDNESS,  tnrtrfd-nes,  s.  Mnddiness, 
thickness. 

TURBINATED,  tur'be-na-tld,  a.  Twisted, 
spiral. 

TURBITH,  turtle,  s.    Yellow  pr«  cipitate. 
TURBOT,  turtut,  s.  106.    A  delicate  fish. 

TURBULENCE,  tarto-llnae,  *>  s.Tumult, 
TURBULENCY,  tu.'bn-leW,  J  confu- 
sion ;  tuinuhunusness  linbleiiess  to  confusion. 
TURBULENT,  tfiVbu-lent,  a.  Raising  agi- 
tation, producing  commotion ;  exposed  to 
commotion,  liable  to  agitaiiou ;  tumultuous, 
violent. 

TURBULENTLY,  tur'bu-lent-lc,  ad.  Tu- 
roultuously,  violently. 

TURCISM,  tur'slsm,  s.  The  religion  of  the 
Turks. 

£3*  Mr  .Sheridan  has  most  unaccountably  pronouneed 
this  word  as  if  whiten  Tmrkittn  ;  and  with  Just  as 
much  reasou  we  might  say  Greekism  Instead  of  Gra- 
cism:  the  Utter  is,  hide*!,  a  formation  from  the  an- 
eient  Latin,  and  the  former  from  the  modern ;  but  the 
analogy  of  formation  in  both  is  the  same,  and  lh«  pro- 
nunriation  ought  to  be  the  saint  likewise. 

TUR1),  t&rd,  s.  A  vulgar  word  for  excrement. 
TURF,  t&rf,  t.    A  clod  oovered  with  grass, 

a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a  kind  of 

fuel. 

To  TURF,  turf,  r.  a.    To  cover  with  turf. 
TURFINESS,  turfe-nes,  s.    The  state  of 
abounding  with  turfs. 

TURFY,  turfe,  a.  Full  of  turfs.  Swelling, 
protuberant,  tumid. 

TURGE3CENCE,  tor-jeVsense,    \    *.  510. 
TUROESCENCY,   tur-jes'seW^The  act 
of  swelling,  the  state  of  being  swollen. 

TURGID,  tu^jld, «,  Swelling,  bloated,  fill- 
ing more  room  than  before ;  pompous,  tumid, 
fastuom,  vainly  magnificent. 

TORGIBITY,  tur-jjd'e-te,  $.  State  of  being 

swollen. 
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with  commotion ;  to  weary,  to  keep  in  un- 
quietness. 

To  TURN,  turn,  v.  n.  To  put  into  a  circular 
or  vertiginous  motion  ;  to  put  the  upper  aide 
downwards  ;  to  change  with  respect  to  posi- 
tion ;  to  change  the  state  of  the  balance ;  to 
bring  the  inside  out ;  to  change  as  to  the  pos- 
ture of  the  body ;  to  form,  to  shape  ;  to  trans- 
form, to  metamorphose,  to  transmute ;  to 
change,  to  alter ;  to  translate ;  to  change  to 
another  opinion  or  party  worse  or  better,  to 
convert,  to  pervert;  to  make  nauseate;  to 
make  giddy  ;  to  direct  to  a  certain  purpose  or 
propei.sion :  to  double  in ;  to  revolve,  to 
agitate  in  the  mind  ;  to  drive  from  a  perpen- 
dicular edge,  to  hlunt ;  to  apply  ;  to  reverse, 
to  repeal ;  to  keep  passing  tn  a  course  of  ex- 
change or  troffick ;  to  retort,  to  throw  back.-— 
To  '1  urn  away,  to  dismiss  from  service,  to  dis- 
card.— To  Turn  back,  to  return  to  the  hand 
from  which  it  was  received.— To  Turn  off,  to 
dismiss  contemptuously  ;  to  deflect ;  to  torn 
over,  to  transfer. — To  Turn  to,  to  hate  re*' 
course  to. — To  be  Turned  of,  to  advance  to 
an  ape  beyond. — To  Turn  over,  to  refer;  to 
examine  one  leaf  of  the  book  after  another  ;  to 
throw  off  the  ladder. 

To  TURN,  turn,  r.  a.  To  move  round,  to 
have  a  circular  or  vertiginous  motion  ;  io  show 
regard  or  anger,  by  directing  the  look  towards 
any  thing ;  to  move  the  body  round;  to  change 
posture  ;  to  depart  from  the  way,  to  deviate  , 
to  alter,  to  he  changed,  to  be  transformed  ;  to 
become  by.  a  change;  to  change  sides;  to 
change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  determination  ; 
to  change  to  acid  ;  to  depend  on,  as  the  chief 
point ;  to  grow  giddy ;  to  have  an  unexpected 
consequence  or  tendency  «~-To  Turn  away,  to 
deviate  from  a  proper  course.— To  Turn  off,  to 
divert  one's  course. 

TURN,  turn,  s.  The  act  of  taming ;  mean- 
der, winding  way  ;  a  walk  to  and  fro  ;  change, 
vicissitude,  alteration ;,  change  from  the  origi- 
nal intention  or  first  appearance ;  actions  of 
kindness  or  malice ;  reigning  inclination ;  oon- 
veuience ;  the  form,  cast,  shape,  manner ;  the 
manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sentence. 
—By  Turns,  one  after  another. 

TURNCOAT,  turnliote,  #.  One  who  for- 
sakes his  party  or  principles,  a  renegade. 

TURNER,  tfirn'ur, «.  98.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  turn. 

TURNING,  taming,!. 410.  Flexure, wind- 
ing, meander. 

TURNIP,  turnip,  «.  A  white  esculent 
mot 

TURNPIKE,  tirn'plke,  *.  A  cross  of  twe 
bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  tenting 
on  a  pin,  fixed  to  hinder  horses  from  entering  ; 
a  gate  erected  on  the  road  to  collect  tolls  ts 
defray  the  expense  of  repairing  roads* 

TURNSOL,  turn/sole,  a.    A  plant. 
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TURNSPIT,  turn'spfr, s.  He  tfiat  anciently 
-    tamed  a  •pit,  instead  of  which  jacks   are 
now  generally  used.  A  dog  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

TURNSTILE,  t&rn'stlle,  «.    A  turnpike ;  a 
<    cross-bar  turned  on  a  pin  to  let  foot* passen- 
gers through,  and  prevent  horses. 

TURPENTINE,  tuVpen-ilne,  s.  149.    The 

gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper,  and 

other  trees  of  that  kind. 
TURQUOISE,    tur-keeze',   s.    SOI.  —  See 

Twrkris. 
TURPITUDE,  turpitude,  s.  463.    Essen- 
.    tial  deformity  of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions ; 

inherent  ▼Heii?«s,  badness. 
.TURRET,  turret,  *.  09.    A  small  eminence 

raised  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  a  little 

tower. 
TURRETED,  tuVrit-id,  a.    Formed  like  a 

tower,  rising  like  a  tower. 
TURTLE,  tuVtl,  $.  405.    A  species  of  dove ; 

tlic  sea  tortoise. 
TUSCAN,  tusldkn,  a.    Denoting  the  rudest 

of  the  five  orders  of  architecture.— ~Maum. 
TUSH,  tush,  interj.    An  expression  of  con- 

teropt. 
TUSK,  tusk,  s.   The  long  tooth  of  a  fighting 

animal,  the  fanp,  the  holding  tooth. 

TUSKED,  t&s'kld,  S66.  \«,  Furnished  with 

TUSKEY,  tfis'ke,  270.    J     tusks. 

TUT,  tit,  interj.  A  particle  noting  contempt. 

TUTELAGE,  tu'rJl-age,  *.  90.  Guardian- 
ship,  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

TUTELAR,tn'te-lar,88.    J     a.  Having  the 

TUTELAR Y,  tu'te-la-re,  (  charge  or  guar- 
dianship of  any  person  or  thing,  protecting, 
defensive,  guardian. 

TUTOR,,  tn'tur,  #.  166.  One  who  has  the 
care' of  another's  learning  and  murals. 

To  TUTOR,  tu'tur,  v.'  a.  To  instruct,  to 
teach,  to  document ;  to  treat  with  suj>eriority 
or  severity. 

TUTORAGE,  tu'tur-age,  #.  90.  The  autho- 
rity or  solemnity  of  a  tutor. 

TUTORESS,  or  TUTRESS,  tutSr-is,  or  tn'- 
tris,  s. ,  Directress,  instructress,  governess. 
\St  Th*  must  general  wty  of  writing  this  word  i» 
the  former,  hat  Ibe  must  aoalofictl  is  certainly  Uie 
latter;  tbe  termination  or  has  «  masculine  import, 
•nd  therefore  oof  ht  to  be  drupped  in  the  feminine,  as 
It  is  in  actress i  traitress,  suitress,  oic 

TUTTY,tot'te,  s.  A  sublimate  of  sink  or  cala- 
mine collected  in  the  furnace. 

TUZ,  t&z,  s.  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Not 
in  use. 

TWAIN,  twltne,  a.    Two. 

To  TWANG,  twang,  9.  a.  To  sound  with  a 
quick  sharp  noise. 

TWANG,  twang,  s.  85.      A  sharp  quick 

sound  ;  an  affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 
TWANGUNG,  twingliug,  a.    Contempt!* 

bly  noisy. 
To  TW  ANK,  twangk,  v.  n.  85.    To  make  to 

sound. 
TWAS,  twfa.  Poetically  contracted  from  It 

was. 
To  TWATTLE,  twot'tl,  ».  a.    To  prate,  to 

gabble,  to  chatter. 
To  TWEAG  or  TWEAGUE,  tweg,  r.  a.  The 

same  as  to  tweak,  hut  not  so  authorised  a 

spelling. 
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TWEAG  or  TWEAGUE,  tweg,  s.  A  pinch, 

a  squeeze  betwixt  tbe  fingers.    The  same  as 

tweak,  hut  a  different  spelling. 
To  TWEAK,  tweke,  e.  a.227.  To  pinch,  to 

squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers. 
To  TWEEDLE,  twU'dl,  r.a.  ?46.  To  handle 

lightly. 

)&  This  word  seems  formed  from  tbe  sound  of  eer* 
tain  soft  lengthened  notes  upon  the  fiddle,  and  there- 
fore very  properly  used  by  Addison  in  toe  icnse  of 
wheedle,  but  with  additional   propriety  and  bnmoar, 
where  bo  says,  "  A  fiddler  had  bi ought  ia  with  him  a 
body  of  lotty  young  fellow*,  whom  he  had  tttmdied 
into  the  service.'*    The  sarcastic  couplet  of  Swift— 
"  Tis  strange  there  shook)  such  difference  be 
w  Twixt  tweetiU  dum  and  tueedle  dee." 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  the  original  formation  of  this  whimsical  word. 

TWEEZERS,  twec'zurs,  #.  246.  Nippers, 
or  siuall  pincers,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 

TWELFTH,  twllfta,  a.    Second  after  the 

tenth,  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 
TWELFTHTIDE,  tw^ftA'tld,  «.  471,    Tha 

twelfth  day  after  Chrl»ts<as. 
TWELVE,  twll  v,  a.    Two  and  ten. 
TWELVEMONTH,  twii'munds,  #.  47*.    A 

year,  as  consisting  of  twelve  months. 
TWELVEPENCE,  tweVpenae,  t.  'm  A  shil- 
ling. 
TWELVEPENNYytw&v'pln-e^a.  Sold  for 

a  shilling. 
TWELVESCORE,  tweVskore,  s.    Twelve 

times  twentT. 
TWENTIETH,  twen'te4<A,  a.  279.    Twice 

tenth. 
TWENTY,  twln'te,  a.    Twice  ten. 
TWICE,  twlse,  ad.    Two  times;  doubly; 

it  is  often  used  iu  composition. 
To  TWIDLE,  twi'dl,  o.  a.  To  tonch lightly. 

— See  ftoeedle. 

TWIG,  twig,  *.    A  small  shoot  of  a  branch, 

a  switch  tough  and  long. 
TWIGGEN,   twlg'gln,  a.  S8».     Made  of 

TWIGGY,  twig'ge,  a.  S8S.    Fnll  of  twigs. 

TWILIGHT,  twi'llte,  s.  The  dubious  or 
faint  ijglit  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  ob- 
scure Heht,  uncertain  view. 

TWILIGHT,  twi'lite,  a.  Not  clearly  or 
brightly  illuminated,  obscure,  deeply  shade*!  ; 
seen  by  twilight 

TWIN,  twin,  s.    One  of  two  more  children 

bom  at  a  birth  j  Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  wo- 

diack. 
To  TWIN,  twin,  v.  a.  To  be  born  at  the  same 

birth,  to  bring  two  at  once  ;  to  be  paired  to 

be  suited. 
TWINBORN,  twin'born,  a.    Born  at  tha 

same  birth. 

To  TWINE,  twine,  t\  a.    To  twist  or  com- 
.  plicate  so  as  to  unite  or  form  one  body  or  sub- 
stance out  of  two  or  more ;  to  unite  itself. 

To  TWINE,  twine,  c.  a.    To  convolve  itself, 
to  wrap  itself  closely  about:    to  unite  by 
interposition  of  parts  ;  to  wind,  to  make  flex-  - 
ores. 

TWINE,  twine,  s.  A  twisted  thread ;  twist, 
convolution ;  embrace,  the  act  of  convolving 
itself  round. 

To  TWINGE,  twfaje,  v.  a.  To  torment 
with  sudden  and  short  pain  J  to  pinch,  to 
weak. 
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TYNY,  #■*, ev    VeryemalL 

TYPE,  tlpe, *,  Embluns,  mark  of  eometaumg ; 

that  by  which  something  racure  is  prefigused  ; 

a  stamp,  a  mark ;  a  printing  letter. 
TYPICK,  ti^lk.  SOS.        7   «.  EatMematf- 
TYPICAL,  tip't-kal,  609.  J     cal,  flgurative 

of  something  else. 
TYPICALLY,  tV^-kiU,  od.    la  a  typical 

manner. 
TYPIC ALNESS,  tip'e-kai.ae*,  *  Tk*  state 

of  being  typical. 
To  TYPIFY,  tip'e-fl,  r.  a.  183.  To  Agate,  to 

show  in  emblem. 
TYPOGRAPHER,  tWpVgr^Sr,  mi.  Ifi7. 

A  printer. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL,    tJp4-gT4f£-kil,    a. 

5S&    Emblematical,  figurative  j  belonging  to 

the  printer's  art. 
TYPOGRAPHICALLY,  tlp-o-grir«-ka*4, 

ad.    Emblematically,  figuratively }  after  the 

manner  of  primers. 
TYPOGRAPHY,  tl-po^grff-e,  *.  1ST,  618. 

EmblefaalieaJ,  Agorative,  ur  aicroglypaieal  re- 

presentattoo ;  the  art  of  printing . 
TYRANNE8S,  tirta-Dea,  a.  Ml.     Ask 

tvrant. 


4WINGF,  twinje,  *.    Snort,  sadden,  flh«rp  ' 

pain ;  » tweak,  a  pinch. 
TWINK,  twingk,  t.    The  motion  of  an  eye, 

a  moment. — See  Itoinklt. 
To  TWINKLE,  twlngkld,  v.  n.  408.    To 

sparkle,  to  flash  irregularly ;   to  quiver  ;  to 

open  and  shut  the  eve  by  turns  ;  to  play  irre- 

getariy. 
TWINKLE,  twingkOt),  405.        is.Aspark- 
TWINKLING,  twingk'llng,  410.  J     ling  in- 

Mfmitting  light,  a  aiution  of  the  eye  ;  a  short 

•pace,  fuch  as  rs  taken  up  by  a  motion  of  the 

T  WWLING,  twio'lfog,  t.  410.  A  twin  lamb, 
a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  a  birth. 

TWINNER,  twln'nur,  *.  08.  A  breeder  of 
twins. 

To  TWIRL,  twirl,  v.  a.  108.  To  turn  round 
or  move  by  a  quick  rotation. 

TWIRL,  twirl,  «.  Rotation,  circular  mo- 
tion ;  twist,  convolution. 

To  TWIST,  twfct,  v.  n.    To  form  by  compli- 
cation, to  form  by  convolution ;  to  contort,  to 
writhe;  to  wreathe,  to  wind,  t->  encircle  by 
t    something  round  about ;  te  unite  by  intertea- 
ture  of  parts ;  to  unite,  to  insinuate. 

t b  T vYlST,  twist, ». ».  To  be  contorted,  to 
be  convolved. 

TWIST,  fwfet, ».  Any  thing  made  by  convo- 
lution, or  winding  two  bodies  together  j  a  sin- 
gle string  of  a  cord  ;  a  cord*  a  string ;  contor- 
tion, writhe ;  the  manner  of  twisting. 

TWISTER,  twlsfftr,  t .  98.  One  who  twists, 
a  rupernaker. 

To  TWIT,  twit,  i.  a.  To  sneer,  to  float,  to 
reproach. 

To  TWITCH,  twltsh,  v.  a.  To  pluck  with 
a  quick  motion,  to  snatch. 

TWITCH,  twltsh,  «.  A  quick  pull ;  a  pain- 
ful contraction  of  the  fibres. 

TWITCHGR  ASS,  twtah'gras,  s.    A  plaat. 

To  TWITTER,  twit'ttir,  v.  a.  To  make  a 
sharp,  tremulous,  intermitted  noise  j  to  be  sud- 
denty  moved  with  any  Inclination. 

TWITTER,  twit-tar,  t .  98.  Any  motion  or 
disorder  of  passion. 

TWITTLETWATTLE,  twlt'tl-tw6t-tl,  «. 
Tattle,  gabbie.    A  cant  word. 

TWIXT,  twfkst  A  poetical  contraction  of 
Betwixt. 

TWO,  tW,  av  10.    One  and  one* 

TWOEDGED,  too'4dj'd,  a.  »69.  Having  an 
edge  on  either  side. 

TWOFOLD,  too'fold,  a.    Doable. 

TWOHANDED,  t6#hand-id,  a.  Large, 
bulky,  enormous  of  magnitude. 

tw^OPENCE,  t&p'pense, *.  A  small  coin.— 

See  Hat/penny, 
To  TYE,  Uy  v.  a.    To  bind.— See  Tie. 

TYE,  *1,  t.  A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligation. — 
See  fie. 

TYGEU,  tl'gftf,  9.  98.— See  Itger. 

TYKE,  tike,  #.  A  dog,  or  one  as  contempti- 
ble as  a  dog. 

'  TYMB  AL,  tlm'bal, «.  88.    A  kind  of  kettle* 
j_  drum. 
tYMPANUM,  tlnVpa-nom,  9.    A  drum,  a 

Ijartof  the  ear-. 

TYMPANY,  tta'pi-ne,  *.    A  kind  of  ob- 

siructed  flatulence  that  swells  the  body  Hke  a 
drum. 
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TYRANNICAL,  tLitn'i&ka],  >  m.  Baiting 
TYRANNICK,  ti-ran'nik.  187.  /  a  tyrant, 
acting  Uke  a  tyrant,  cruel,  despotick,  irope- 


nous. 


TYRANNICALLY,  tl-ran'ne-kil-e,  ad,    h 

manner  of  a  tyrant. 

TYRANNICIDE,  tl-ran'ae-aide,*.  14ft.  The 
act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

To  TYRANNISE,  tir'ran-ke,  *. ».  To  play 

the  tyrant  to  act  with  rigour  and  * 

ness.  ' 

TYRANNOUS,  tfrrln-us,  a.  60S. 
cal,  despmick,  arbitrary,  severe. 

TYRANNY,  ttr'ran-e,  ».  60S.  Abeelate 
narchy  imperiously  administered  ;  unresisted 
and  cruel  power  ;  cruel  government,  rigorous 
command  ;  severity,  rigour,  inclemency. 

TYRANT,  tl'rant,  «.  514.  An  absolute  mo- 
narch governing  imperiously  j  a  cruel,  despot* 
ick,  and  severe  master. 

TYRE,  tire,  «.— See  Tire. 

TYRO,  tltt,  $.  644.  One  yet  not  master  ef 
his  art,  one  in  his  rudiments. 
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V. 

VACANCY,  vaTtan-sc,  «.    Empty  space, 

vacuity;  chasm,  space  unfilled";  state  of  a 
post  or  employment  when  it  is  unsoppned ; 
relaxation,  intermission,  Ciaie  unengaged ;  list- 
lessness,  emptiness  of  thought. 

VACANT,  va'k&nt,  a.  Empty,  tmlined.void; 
free,  unencumbered,  uncrowded ;  notlmed  by 
An  incumbent  ur  possessor;  being  at  leisure, 
disengaged  ;  thoughtless,  empty  of  thought, 
not  busy. 

To  VACATE,  va'kate,  c.  <r.91.  To  smwsl, 
to  make  void,  to  make  of  no  authority ;  to 
make  vacant,  to  quit  possession  of  \  touafeat, 
to  put  an  end  to* 
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VACATION,  v*-kaih4a,  *.  Intermission  of 

juridical  proceedings,  or  any  other  stated  em- 
ploy menu,  recess  of  courts  or  senates ;  leisure, 
nrreriiirn  from  trouble  or  perplexity. 
VACCINE,  vak'slae,  a*     Belonging  to  a 

cow. 

ty  This  word  bat  be«n  lately  introduced  to  t spres* 
that  specie*  of  ioocuUtiou  which  infects  the  patient 
with  wh«t  ft  called  the  Cow- Pit.  It  It  said  that  this 
operation  eradicates  the  sands  of  the  SmtmU-Pwc,  and 
free*  the  patteau  from  bain*  lUMe  to  that  dangerous 
malady. 

VACILLANCY,  vas'stl-an-se,  *.  A  state  of 

wavering,  fluctuation*  inconstancy. 

t^  lfy  ear  talis  roe  the  accent  outht  to  he  on  the 
Arse  syllable  of  this  word,  as  it  U  in  Brctitencf  ;  atid 
till  good  rea&onscan  be  given  for  placing  the  accent 
o«  the  second  syllable  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  Entick,  I  shall  concur  with  Dr.  Ash  la  ac- 
centing the  first,  as  in  Vacillate*— See  MUcetlany. 

VACILLATE,  vis'»lUte,«.  a.  91.    To  reel, 

to  stagger. 
VACILLATION,  veVsll-la'shuii,  $.     The 

act  or  state  of  reeling  or  staggering. 
VACUIST,  vak'n-ist, e.  A  philosopher  that 

holds  a  Vacuum. 
VACUATION,  vak-o-a>hon, s.    The  act  of 

emptying. 

VACUITY,  vl-ku'e-ti,  *.  Emptiness,  state  of 
being  unfilled  ;  space  unfilled,  space  onoecu- 
t>ted';  unanimity,  want  of  reality. 

VACUOUS,  vak'u-us,  a.  S14.  Empty,  un- 
filled. 

VACUUM,  vaVu-uro,  *.  Space  unoccupied 
by  matter* 

VAGABOND,  vagabond,  «.  Wandering 
without  any  settled  habitation,  wanting  a 
home ;  wandering,  vagrant. 

VAGABOND,  vag'a-bopd,  $.  A  vagrant,  a 
wanderer,  commonly  in  a  sense  nf  reproach  : 
one  that  wanders  illegally,  without  a  settled: 
habitation. 

VAGARY,  vt-ga're,*.  A  wild  freak,  a  ca- 
pricious frnlick. 

VAGRANCY,  Ta'grln-sJ,  *.  A  state  of  wan- 
dering,  unsettled  condition. 

VAGRANT,  va'grant,  o.  88.  Wandering ,  un- 
settled, vagabond. 

VAGRANT,  vVgrint,  #.  Vagabond,  man 
unsettled  in  habitation. 

VAGUE,  vag,  a.  817.  Wandering,  vagrant, 

vagabond  ;  unfixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 
VAIL,  vale,  a.  SOS.    A  curtails,  a  cover 

thrown  over  any  tiring  to  he  concealed  ;  a  part 

of  female  dress  by  which  the  fact  is  concealed; 

money  given  to  servauts—- See  Vale 
To  VAIL,  vile,  v.  a.  .  To  cover. 

To  VAIL,  vale,  v.  a.  To  let  fell,  to  suffer  to 
descend ;  to  let  tail  in  token  of  respect ;  to 
fall,  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  fur  any  other  in- 
terest. * 

To  VAIL,  vale,  v.  a.  To  yield,  to  give 
place. 

VAIN,  vane,  a.  SOS.  Fruitless,  ineffectual ; 
eroptr,  unreal,  shadowy  ;  meanly  proqd, 
proud  of  petty  things  ;  showy,  ostentatious  ; 
idle,  worthiest,  unimportant ;  false;  not  true  J 
in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  to  no  end,  ineffec- 
tually. 

VAINGLORIOUS.vane-glrVre-us,  a.  Boast- 
ing without  performances,  proud  in  dispropor- 
tion to  desert. 
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VAINGLORY,  vine-gloHi  «.  Pride  aber* 

merit,  empty  pride. 

VAINLY,  vanele,  ad.  Without  efleet,  to  n* 
purpose,  in  vain  ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  idly, 
foolishly. 

VAINNESS,  *ane'n£e,  t.  The  stale  of  be- 
ing vaiu. 

V  AIVODE,  va'vo'd,  s.  A  prince  of  the  Da- 
cian  provinces. 

VALANCE,  vintae,  s.  The  fringes  or 
drapery  hanging  round  the  tester  and  bead. of 
abed. 

To  VALANCE,  vallanse,  v.  a.  To  decorate 
with  drapery. 

VALE,  vale,  s.  A  valley ;  money  given  to 
servant*. 

VALEDICTION,  vgl-e-dlk'shun,  #,  A  fare- 
well. 

VALEDICTORY,  val-e-dlk't&r-e,  a.  Bid- 
ding farewell,  557.— See  JDoasfsticit. 

VALENTINE,  viVea-tin,  s.  150.  A  sweet- 
heart  chosen  on  Valentine's  day. 

VALERIAN,  vA-le're-an,  s.    A  plant 

VALET,  vli'it,  or  v*-let',  s.  A  waiting 
servant. 

VALETUDINARIAN,  val-le-tn-de-na'rt- 
in,  s.  and  a.  A  person  uncommonly  care- 
ful of  his  health. 

VALETUDIN ARY,val-le-trjde  ni-re. Used 
only  as  an  adjective.  Weakly,  sickly,  infirm 
of  health. 

VALIANT,  val'yant,  a.  US,  5S5.    Stout, 

personal  I  v  puissant,  brave. 
VALIANTLY,    vai»ytnt-le,   ad.     Stoutly, 
v*ith  personal  strength,  with  puissance. 

VAUANTNESS,  val'yant-aes,  s.  Valour, 
personal  bravery,  puissance. 

VALID,  valid,' a.  544.  Strong,  powerful; 
efficacious,  prevalent ;  having  force,  weighty, 
conclusive. 

VALIDITY,  v*-Hd'e-te,  *.  Force  to  con- 
vince, certainty ;  value. 

VALLANCY,  villaVse,  s.  A  large  wig  that 
shades  the  face.  Not  in  use.  It  ought  to  be 
written  Valancy. 

VALLEY,  villa,  s.  A  low  ground  between 

hills. 
VALOROUS,  vjl'jf-us,  «.    160.     Brave, 

Stout,  valiant. — See  Domestic*. 
VALOUR,  val'fir,  *.  814.  Personal  bravery, 

Strength,  prowess,  puissance,  stoutness. 

VALUABLE,  val'M-bl,  o.  405.  Precious, 
being  of  great  price ;  worthy,  deserving  re- 
gard. 

VALUATION,  valp-a'sbip, t.  Value  set 
upon  any  thing ;  the  act  of  setting  a  value, 
appraisement. 

VALUATOR,  vaU-l'tfor,  a.  5*1.  An  ap- 
praiser, one  who  sets  upon  any  thing  its 
price. 

VALUE,  vaiu,  s.  S3*.  Price,  worth  ;  high 
rate ;  rate,  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  toe* 
thing  bought. 

To  VALUE,  vaTu,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain 
price ;  to  rate  highly,  to  have  a  high  esteem  j, 
to  appraise,  to  estimate ;  to  be  worth,  to  be 
canal  in  worth  to ;  to  reckon  at ;  to  consider^ 
with  respect  to  importance,  to  hold  important! 
to  equal  in  value;  to  countervail ;  to  raise  to* 
ettissatien. 
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VALUELESS,  vil'A-les, «.   Being  of  no  va- 
lue. 

VALUER,  vaTa-ftr,,.  98.    He  that  values. 
VALVE,  vllv, s.  A  folding  door;  any  thing 
that  open*  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  in  ana- 
tomy, a  kind  of  membrane  which  opens  in  cer- 
tain vessels  to  admit  the  blood,  and  shuts  to 
prevent  its  regress. 
VALVULE,  valVule,  s.    A  small  valve. 
VAMP,  vamp,  s.    The  upper  leather  of  a 

shoe* 
To  VAMP,  vimp,  v.  a.    To  piece  an  old 

thing  with  some  new  part. 
VAMPER,  vamp'ur,  *.  98.    One  who  pieces 

out  an  old  thing  with  something  new. 
VAMPYRE,  vam'plre,  *.    Vampyres  were 
Imaginary  beings,  supposed  to  be  the  souls 
of  guilty  persons,  who  tormented  the  living  by 
sucking  their  blood  when  asleep.    The  belief 
of  these  beings  was  very  common  about  a 
century  ago  in  Poland  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many.—See  Umpire, 
VAN,  van,  s.  The  front  of  an  army,  the  first 
line  ;  any  thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind 
is  raised,  a  fan;  a  wing  with  which  the  wind 
is  beaten. 

VANCOURIER^an-koor-yere',*.  A  har- 
binger, a  precursor. 

VANE,  vane,  a,  A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to 
turn  with  the  wind. 

VANGUARD,  van-gyird',  #.  The  front,  pr 
first  line  of  the  army. 

VANILLA,  vl-nftli,s.  A  plant.  The  fruit 
of  those  plants  is  used  to  scent  chocolate. 

To  VANISH,  vanish,  v.  n.  To  lose  percept- 
i hie  existence;  to  pass  away  from  the  sight, 
tu  disappear ;  to  pass  away,  to  be  lost. 

VANITY,  vin'e-te,  s.  Emptiness,  uncer- 
tainty, inanity  ;  fruitless  desire,  fruitless  en- 
deavour :  trifling  labour ;  falsehood,  untruth ; 
empty  pleasures,  vain  pursuit,  idle  show ;  os- 
tentation, arrogance ;  petty  pride,  pride  ex- 
erted unon  slight  grounds. 

To  VANQUISH,  vingk'wlsh,  r.  a.  To  con- 
quer, to  overcome  ;  to  confute. 

VANQUISHER,  vtngk'wlsh-ur,  s.  Con- 
queror, subduer. 

V A  NTAGE,  van'tidje,  a.  90.  Gain,  profit ; 
superiority;  opportunity,  convenience. 

VANTBRASS,vant'bras,s.  Armour  for  the 

arm. 

VAPID,  vapid,  «.  644.    Dead,  having  the 

spirit  evaporated,  spiritless. 
VAPIDITY,  vi-p?d'e-te,  s.     The  state  of 

being  vapid. 

VAPLDNESS,  vapfd-nSs,  $.  The  state  of 
being  spiritless  or  maukish. 

VAPORER,  va'plr-ur,  #.  98, 106.  A  boast- 
er, a  braggart. 

IT  Though  Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  who  have  come 
ifter  him,  have  omitted  the  «  in  this  an1  the  fol- 
lowing word,  yet,  as  they  are  bout  formative*  of  oar 
own,  they  ought  uudonbtedly  to  be  written  Vapourer 
■ml  Vuptwruk. 

VAPORISH,  va'p&r-feh, a.  ICO.  Splenctick, 

humoursorae. 
VAPOROUS,  va'par-fis,  «.  Full  of  vapours 

or  exhalations,  fumy  ;  windy,  flatulent 
VAPOUR,  vi'nir,  a.  914.    Any  thing  exha- 

Jable,  aajr  thing  that  mmgles  with  the  air; 

vind,  flatulence ;  fume,  steam;  mental  furoe, 

vain  imagination;  diseases  caused  b?  fiatu- 
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lence,  or  by  diseased  nerve*;  melancholy, 
spleen. 

To  VAPOUR,  va'pir,  v.  n.    To  pass  in  a 

vapour  or  fume,  to  emit  fumes,  to  fly  off  in 
evaporation  ;  to  bully,  to  brag. 

To  VAPOUR,  vapdr,  r.  a.     To  effuse  or 

scatter  in  fume  or  vapour. 

VARIABLE,  vi're-a-bl,  «.  405.    Changea- 
ble, mutable,  inconstant. 

V  A  RI A  B  LEN  ESS,  va're-i-bl.n«s,*.ChaDge- 

aLieness,  mutability  ;  levity,  inconstancy. 

VARIABLY,  va're-i-ble,  ad.    Changeable, 

mutably,  inconst.mtly,  uncertainly. 

VARIANCE,  va're-anse,  s.    Discord, 
agreement,  dissension. 

VARIATION,  va-re-ashuo, s.  Change, 

tation,  difference  from  itself; difference,  change 
.  from  one  to  another ;  successive  change  ;  ui 
grammar,  change  of  termination  of  nouns ;  de- 
viation.— Variation  of  the  compass,  deviation 
of  the-magnetick  needle  from  parallel  with  the 
meridian. 

tJ  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  from  the 
lengthening  power  of  the  succeeding  vowels,  continaea 
long  ami  slender,  a*  in  various.  The  same  may  be  oe> 
served  of  variegation.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  a  io 
these  two  words  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  «,  bat 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  English  uronaaeiatioa^- 
See  Principles,  No.  5&. 

To  VARIEGATE,  va 're-e-^ate,  v.  a.   To  di- 
versify ;  to  stain  with  different  colours. 
£T  Ail  onr  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing  th« 

accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all 


the  a  as  in  vary,  except  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry. 
and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sonnd.  as  ia 
carry.  That  so  great  a  muter  of-  English  analogy  aa 
Mr.  Elphiustou  should  here  overlook  the  lengthening 
power  of  the  vocal  assemblage  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. .See  Principles,  No.  1 96. 

VARIEGATION,  va're-e-ga'sh&n,  s.    IK- 

versity  of  colours. 

VARIETY,  vS-rl'e-te,  s.  Chauge,  succes- 
sion of  one  thing  to  another,  intermix  tore  ; 
one  Ihinjj  of  many  by  which  vurtety  is  made  ; 
difference,  dissimilitude  ;  variation,  deviation, 
change  from  a  former  state. 

VARIOUS,  va're-us,  a.  S14.  Different,  seve- 
ral, manifold  ;  changeable,  uncertain,  unfixed  : 
unlike  each  other ;  variegated,  diversified. 

VARIOUSLY,  va're-fis-le,  ad.    In  a  various 

manner. 

VARLET,  vaVlet,  s.   Anciently  a  servant  or 

fontmnn ;  a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 
VARLETRV,  vaVtft-tre,  s.   Rabble,  crowd, 

populace. 
VARNISH,  vaTuish,  s.  A  matter  laid  apon 

wood,  metal,  or  other  bodies,  to  make  tbeoa 

shine ;  cover,  palliation. 
To  VARNISH,  vsVnish,  v.  «.  To  cover  with 

something  shining ;  to  cover,  to  conceal  with 

something  ornamental ;   to  palliate,  to  hide 

with  colour  of  rhetoric*.  * 

VARNISHER.  varnish-fir,  *.  One  whoa* 
trade  is  to  van  ish  ;  a  disgniser,  an  adorner. 

To  VARY,  va're,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  maksj 
unlike  itself;  to  change  to  something  else;  to 
make  of  different  kinds  ;  to  diversify,  to  va- 
riegate. 

To  VARY,  va're,  v.  ir.  To  be  changeable,  to 

.  appear  hi  different  forms,  to  be  untile  eaosi 

other;  to  alter,  to  become  unlike  itself;  t% 

deviate,  to  depart ;  to  succeed. each  other ;  to 

disagrtc,  to  be  at  variance ;  to  shift  oohmrs 
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VARY,  vere,  s.    Change,  alteration.    Ob- 
solete. .    a 
VASCULAR,  vaVku-l4r, «.  88.    Consisting 

of  vessels,  full  of  vessels. 

VASE,  vaze,  s.  A  vessel  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  use. 
•  £T  Mr.  Sheridan  hjs  pronounced  this  word  so  u  to 
rhyme  with  base,  case,  Ac.  1  have  uniformly  beard 
It  pronounced  with  the  *  like  s,  and  sometimes,  by 
people  of  refinement,  with  the  a  life*  am  ;  bat  this,  be- 
ing loo  refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom 
heard. 

Mr4heridan,Mr.Scott  ,Dr.Keiiriek,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Bachanan,  pronounee  the  a  long 
•nd  slender,  as  1  have  done,  bat  wiUi  the  s  as  in  case: 
Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same  sound, 
and  the  s  the  sound  of  % ;  and  Mr.  Elpuin«on  soanda  it 
as  if  written  vaux:  bat  this,  as  Mr.  Bares  justly  ob- 
aerves,  i»  an  affected  pronunciation. 
VASSAL,  vAs'sal,  s.  88.    One  who  holds  by 
the  will  of  a  superior  lord  ;  a  subject,  a  de- 
pendent ;  a  servant,  one  who  acts  by  the  will 
of  another  ;  a  slave,  a  low  wretch. 
VASSALLAOE,   vas'sal-age,  ».  90.    Hie 
state  of  a  vassal;  tenure  at  will,  servitude, 
slavery.  ... 

VAST,  vast, a.  79.    Large,  great ;  viciously 

great,  enormously  extensive. 
VAST,  vast,  *.    An  empty  waste. 
VASTATION,  vas-ta'shfin,  s.    Waste,  de- 
population. 
VASTIDITY,  vis-tfd'e-te,  s.  Wideness,  im- 

meniity. 
VASTLY,  vist'le,  ad.    Greatly,  to  a  great 

degree. 
VASTNESS,  vast'nls, *.    Immensity,  enor- 
mous greatness. 
VASTY,  vlst'e,  a.    Large. 
VAT,  vit,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  liquors  are 

kept  in  an  immature  state. 
VATICIDE,  val'e-slde,  s.  143.  A  murderer 

of  poets. 
To  VATICINATE,  vt  ds'se-nate,  v.  n.    To 
'    prophesy,  to  practise  prediction. 
VAULT,  vlwlt,  or  vlwt,  s.    A  continued 
arch ;  a  cellar ;  a  cave,  a  cavern  ;  a  repository 
for  the  dead. 

fcT  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  nut  the  I  In  this  word,  In  the 
word  vault,  to  leap,  and  all  I  heir  compounds ;  but  my 
ear  crossly  deceives  ma  if  this  i  is  ever  suppressed; 
.  except  in  the  sense  of  a  ctllarfor  vitf,  &r.  In  this  1 
am  supported  by  all  our  urlboepisis  fiom  whom  the 
aonnds  of  the  letter  can  be  gathered  ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
'and  Mr.  Perry  Reserve  the  J  in  every  word  of  ibis 
furm.  This,  I  think,  is  not  agreeably  to  general  usage 
with  respect  to  the  exception  1  have  given ;  though  I 
think  it  might  be  diapcosed  wiih  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, especially  a»  the  old  French  voulte,  the  Ita- 
lian voUa,  and  the  lower  Latin  voluta,  from  which 
the  word  is  derived,  have  ail  of  them  lha  I;  nor  do  1 
think  the  preservation  of  it  ia  the  word  inqaeatiou 
would  incur  the  least  imputation  *>f  pedantry 
To  VAULT,  vawlt,  e.  a.    To  arch,  to  shape 

at  a  vault ;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  VAULT,  vlwlt,  t>.  a.    To  leap,  to  jump ; 

to  play  the  tumbler  or  posture-master. 
VAULT,  viwlt,  t.    A  leap,  a  jump. 
VAULTAGE,  vawldc\je,  $.  90.     Arched 

VAULTED,  vlwlf  Id,  a.    Arched,  concave. 
VAULTER,  vawlt'&r,  «.  98.    A  leaner,  a 

jumper,  a  tumbler. 
VAULTY^vawlte,*.  Arched,  concave. 
Xo  VAUNT,  vawnt,  r.  a.  216.    To  boast,  to 

display  with  ostentation. 
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^T  Mr.  Wares  Is  the  only  orthoeplst  who  gives  the 
diphthong  in  this  word  and  mtmtnt  the  same  soand  as 
ia  aunt;  bat  a  few  more  Mch  respectable  jndges.  by 
setting  the  example,  would  redace  these  words  to 
their  proper  class  :  till  theu  the  whole  army  of  lexico- 
graphers and  speakers*  pulicalarly  t*i  the  stage,  must 
he  submitted  to.  814. 

To  VAUNT,  vawnt,  v.  n.  To  play  the  brag- 
gart, to  talk  with  ostentation. 
VAUNT,  vawnt,  s.  Brag,  boast,  vain  osten- 
tation. 
VAUNT,  vawnt,  s.  214.  The  first  part.  Not 

In  use. 
VAUNTER,vawnt'ur,  *.  Boaster,  braggart. 

VAUNTFUL,  vawnt'f&l,  a.  Boastful,  osten- 
tation!. 

VAUNTINGLY,  vawntlng-le,  ad.    Boast- 
fully, ostentatiously. 

VAW  ARD,  va'waid,  t.  88.    Fore  part. 

UBERTY,  yn'beSr-te,  t.    Abundance,  fruit- 
fuliieis.        ... 

UBIETY,   yu-bl'i-te,   s.      Local  relation, 
wheretiess. 

UBLQUITARY,  yu-b}k 'we-ta-re,  a.    Exist- 
ing every  where. 

UBIQUITY,  yfc-blk'we-te,s.  Omnipresence, 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  all  places. 

UDDER,  fid'd6r,  s.  98.    The  breast  or  dugs 
of  a  cow,  or  other  large  auimal. 

VEA  L,  vile,  s.  The  fit  ah  of  a  calf  killed  for 
the  table.  ,      '  mmm 

VECTION,  vlk'shnn,  •  ,    \  ••    The 

VECTlTATION,vik-te-tashfin,J     act  of 
carrying,  or  being  carried. 

VECTURE,  ve*k tenure,  *.  461.  Carriage. 

To  VEER,  vere,  e. ».    To  turn  about 

To  VEER,  vere,  r.  a.    To  let  out ;  to  turn, 

VEGET^BILITYjvJd-je-tA-bll'e-te,*.  Ve- 
getable nature. 

VEGETABLE,  v&'je-tA-bl,  s.  Any  thing 
that  has  growth  withmrt  sensation*  as  plants. 

VEGETABLE,  ved'je-ta-bl,  o.  Belonging 
to  *  plant ;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 

To  VEGETATE,  vid'je>du«,  v.  ft.  To  grow 
as  plants,  to  shoot  out,  to  grow  without  sen- 

■    sation. 

VEGETATION,  veM-je-ts/shon,  s.  The 
power  of  producing  the  growth  of  plants;  the 
power  of  growth  without  sensation. 

VEGETATIVE,  v&i'je.ta-tlv,  a.  512.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  growing  without  life  ;  bav- 
,     ing  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants. 

VEGETATIVENESS,  vld'je-ta-tiv-nes,  a. 
The  quality  of  producing  growth.  ' 

VBGETE,  ve-jete',  s.  Vigorous,  active 
spriglttlv. 

VEGETIVE,  vld'je-tiv,  a.    Vegetable. 

VEGETIVE,  vld'je-tlv,  «.    A  vegetable. 

VEHEMENCE,  \e  he-mtose,    1  ^Violence, 

VEHEMENCY,  ve'he-m6n-ae,  J  force;  ar- 
dour, mental  vioknee,  terror. 
I  VEHEMENT,  vFlte-ment,*.  Violent,  forci- 
ble ;  ardent,  eager*  fervent. 

VEHEMENTLY,  velie-ment-le,  ad.  Forci- 
bly ;  patiieticallv,  urgently. 

VEHICLE,  vehi-kl,  s.  405.  That  in  which 
any  thing  is  carried  ;  that  part  of  a  medicine 
which  turves  to  make  the  principal  ingredient 
potable  j  that  by  means  of  which  anv  thin*  it 
conveyed. 
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To  VEIL,  Tile,  v.  s.  *40.  To  oorei  wKfc  a 
veil,  or  any  thing  which  conceals  the  flace  j  to 
cover,  to  invest ;  to  bide,  to  conceal: 

VEIL,  vale, «.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  free ; 
a  cover,  a  disguise. 

VEIN,  vane,  «.  249.  The  veins  are  only  a 
continuation  ot  the  extreme  capillary  arteries 
reflected  back  again  towards  the  heart,  and 
uniting  the  channels  as  they  approach  it ;  hol- 
low, cavity  ;  course  of  metal  in  the  mine ; 
tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genios  j  fa- 
vourable moment ;  humour,  temper ;  Continued 
disposition  ;  current,  continued  production ; 
strain,  quality  ;  streak,  variegation. 


VEINED,  yan'd,  S69. 1  a.    Pull  of  vein* ; 
gated. 


VEINY,  vk'ne, 


streaked,    varie- 


VELLEITY,v8l-le'e-tc,t.  The  lowest  degree 
of  desire. 

To  VELLICATE,  v&le-kate,  *.   «.     To 

-  twitch,  to  pluck,  to  act  by  stimulation, 

VELLICAflON,TeWe4a'shun,s.  Twitch- 
ing,  stimulation. 

VELLUM,  villain,  s.  The  skin  of  a  calf 
dressed  for  the  writer. 

VELOCITY,  ve-l6s'e-te,  *.  Speed,  swift- 
ness, quick  motion. 

VELVET,  veTvft,  '.  99.  Silk  with  a  short 
fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

VELVET,  vil'vit,  a.    Made  of  velvet ;  soft, 

e»icate, 
VELURE,  ve-lW,  *.     Velvet,     An  old 

word. 
VENAL,  ve'nlL  «.  88.    Mercenary,  prosti- 
tute :  contained  in  the  veins. 
VENALITY,  ve-nate-te* «,  Mercenarinees, 

prostitution. 
VENATICK,  ve-nit'ik,  a.  509.    Used  in 
'    hunting. 
VENATION,  ve-nk'shin,  $.     The  act  or 

practice  of  hunting. 
To  VEND,  vend,  v.  a.    To  sell,  to  offer  to 

ask. 
VENDEE,  ven-dee/,  «.    One  to  whom  any 

thing  is  sold. 
VENDER,  vead'nr,  «.  98.    A  seller. 
VENDIBLE,  vSnd'e-bl,  a.  405.    Saleable, 

marketable. 
VENDIBLENESS,  vind'e-bl-n&,  $.    The 

state  of  being  saleable. 
VfiNDITATION,  v4n-de-th'sh4n, ».  Boast- 
ful display. 
VENDITION,  vte-dlsh'on,«.  Sale,  the  act 

of  selling. 
To  VENEER,  ve-neey, ».  a.  To  make  a  hind 

of  marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 

$3*  This  word  is,  by  cabineUmakers,  pronounced 
Jtneer  ;  bat  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  scholar  will 
lo»e  no  credit  by  pronouncing  the  word  as  it  is  writ- 
ten.—See  Beat  twain. 

VENEFICE,  veVe-tis,  a.  143.  The  practice 

of  poisoning. 
VENEFICIAL,  vfe-e-fWn,  a.   Acting  by 

poieon,  bewitching. 
VENEFICIOU8LY,    vek4-rish'as-le,    ad. 

By  DHtson. 
VENEMOUS,  veVGm-us,  a.    Poisonous. 

To  VENEN  ATE,  veVe-nate,  v,  a.    To  poi- 
son, to  infect  with  poison. 
tj  In  tbetrtt  edition  of  this  Dietieaary  I  aeesnted 
thesword  «n  cht  Srst  syllabic,  contrary  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Dr.  Johnson,  Vt  Ash,  and  Mr.  Aheridna  ;  bat, 
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ipea  a  revtaal  of  the  varioaaanalogiea  of  acceataatftoa, 
was  inclined  to  think  this  aceeataetion  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  word  veneno,  from  which  ibis  n  fersaea, 
has  the  aaoultiaiaia  long ;  and  la  ver%e  of  this  tennS- 
oation,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  preserving  the 
same  number  of  syllable!,  we  ofteu.  preserve  taeaassn 
accent,  as  hi  arietate,  coacervate,  denigrmte,  Ac.; 
but  this  is  so  often  neglected  in  favoar  of  die  antanea 
nltianate  accent,  as  in  daosraf  e,  4eJ'aHguU.  dsisgeCr, 
dtsoiaU)  Sta.  that  groerai  asape  teems  evidently  lean- 
ing to  thb  aide :  and  as  in  perpttrals  and  aaaigpiiai, 
from  nerptfrs  and  «**ejr#,  where  the  nennlrfassai 
vowel  la  doobtfal,  we  always  place  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  ;  so  in  this  and  similar  words,  weave 
custom  does  not  decide,  I  would  at  way  I  recommend  a 
similar  accentuation.— See  Principles,  No.  503,  ft.      • 

VENENATION,  vin-e-nl'shun, «.  Poison, 
venom. 

VENENE,  ve-nene',  1  g.  Poiaon- 

VENENOSE,'vin4-nW,  4tf .  J  ©US,  ve- 
nomous. 

VENERABLE,  veVeW-bl,  a.  406,  *5».  To 
be  regarded  with  awe,  to  be  treated  with  re- 
verence. 

VENERABLY,  VeWiivt-ble,  ad\  In  i  aW- 
ner  that  excites  reverence. 

To  VENERATE,  ven'lr-ate,  t.  a.  To  rever- 
ence, to  treat  with  veneration,  to  regard  with 
awe. 

VENERATION,  veWftva'ah&n,*.  Iterant* 
regard*  awful  respect. 

VENERATOR,  v4n'4r-a-t5r, «.  681.  Bever- 


VENEREAL,  ve-ne're-a%  «.  ReJatwaj  to 
lose  i  to  a  certain  disorder ;  Ponsisiibg  of  top- 
per, called  Venus  by  chytuists 

VENEREOU8,  ve-ne're-fts, «.    Libidhswni, 

lustful. 
VENERY,  veVeVe,  t.  616.    The  snett  of 

hunting.    Uttie  used  in  this  sense,   Tbeqoes- 

roerce  of  the  sexes. 

VENEY,  ve'ne,  s.    A  bont,  a  twn,    Ootef 

use. 

VENESECTION,  ve-pMk'*fa,  s.  BloaeV 
letting,  the  act  of  opeuing  a  vein,  phlebo- 
tomy. 

To  VENGE,  vloje,  v.  g.  To  atenge*  to 
punish. 

VENGEANCE,  vln  jajtse,  s.  214.    ^nnislv 
ment,  penal  retribution,  aveageraeut;  it  is 
in  famiitar  language.~To  do  with      " 
ance,   is  to  do  with   veheasence^--WtiM 
Vengeance,  emphatically  What  ? 

VENGEFUL,  vjnje'fil,  «.    Vindictive, 
vengeful. 

VENIABLE,  veyne4-U,  \    m.  Paa^eauhne, 

VENIAL,  ve'ne-il,  88.  5  anisceptiveofpav- 
don,  excusable  ;  permitted,  allowed. 

VENIALNE8S,  ve'ne^ii-nis,  «.  State  of 
being  excusable. 

VENISON,  veWn,  orveV^-z1*, ». 
beast  of  chase,  the  flesh  of  deer. 
&  A  shamefol  eerrapttoa  qfthis  word,  ay 

•Inking  the  I,  has  reduced  it  to  ewe  wtyeaiaa.  Mr.  «%*> 

ndan  pronounces  it  in  threes  Dr.  IfaearaeJc  alv«gs  stSa 

three,  but  tells  us  it  is  usually  b«ard  ta  two.  Mr.  Scaal 

gives  Jt  both  ways ;    Mr.  rerrf  6nly  ss  ft  la  coaw 

traeted ;  and  Mr.  fctplrinsteo  sappeass  the  A  la  aaaa 

word  as  much  lost  as  in  business. 
It  is  highly  probable  this  corruption  ftrf  I nnax  land 

ing ;  for  though  Shakespeare,  in  4*  Yf*  £4**  Z»» 

aays, 

"  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  as  sOaaanjsf* 

Yet  Chapaaan  pronounces  this  vord  aa  two  tyttaaaet, 
1  ♦  To  our  tKnstm't  atore 
(1  We  added  wine  UU  we  could 
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nfr  wr,  irft  m— ttoe  w  t,  tib  vn,  bte  m— Mrsw— pMnd  »i»-4Ma  ma,  thu  409. 
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short,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  word,  fn  spite  of 
eiieral  corruption,  ought  alwsvstobe  pronounced 


Poi- 
Poi- 


Asi  Dryden  after  him, 

"  He  for  the  fttnl  preperM, 
*  IB  equal  portion*  wHa  the  «*•****  shawM." 
Vs»  these  inHancea  we  may  add  aa  eavoettea*  poet  of 
oar  own  time  :— 

1  <k>TfOetueab»abdenioo«s  and  wan, 
'  like  a  fat  squab  noon  a  Chine**  fan? 
He  inuff*  far  off  thr  anticipated  joy  ; 
"  Turtle  and  ven'son  ajl  bis  thoughts  employ/' 
Poetry  will  ever  consider  tbl»  word,  like  many 
Other*,  either  a*  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  hot  solemn 
prose,  such  as  the  language  of  Scripture,  will  alwaya 
aive  the  word  its  doe  length.    For,  however  we  may 
hie  accustomed  to  hear  vett'son  in  common  conversa- 
tion, what  disgust  would  it  uot  give  ns  to  heir  this 
word  in  the  pulpit,  when  Isaac  mv«  te  hie  son : 

•  New  thrrefisretakc,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  Uiy 
quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  Acid,  aud 
take  me  some  aeit'om !" 
1* 

the  genera. r — „ ,  , 

In  three  syllables  by  correct  speakers,  and  that  she 
•MstoaciJon  should  he  left  to  the  poets. 

VENOM,  viVam.*.  l«k    Poison. 

VENOMOUS,  ven'um-4s,  a,  Poisonous; 
BBmlwnnnt,  mischievous. 

VENOMOUSLY,  ven'um-us-le,  ad. 
soaeasly,  mischievously,.  aielifiMuHiy. 

VENOMOUSNESS,  vln'um-is-nes,  $ . 
iswmsamns,  malignity. 

VENT,  vent,  s.  A  final!  aperture,  a  hole ; 
a  spiracle  -,  passage  out  from  secrecy  to  pub- 
lick  notice',  the  act  of  opening;  emission, 
passage ;  discharge,  means  of  discharge ;  tale. 

Ts>  VENT,  vlnt,  r. «.  To  let  out  at  a  small 
aperture ;  to  let  out,  to  give  way  to ;  to  utter, 
to  report ;  to  emit,  to  pour  out ;  to  publish,  to 
sell*  to  carry  to  sale. 

VENTAGE,  vin'tidje,  s.  90.  One  of  the 
small  holes  of  a  flute.— Mason. 

VENTER,  v en't&r, «.  08.  Any  cavity  of  the 
body  5  the  abdomen  ;  womb,  a  mother. 

VENTIDUCT,  vlnlc-dokt,  s.    A  passage 

for  the  wind.  ...  ..    , 

To  VENTILATE,  vin'ri-iate,  «.  a.    To  fan 

with  wind  j  to  winnow,  to  fan ;  to  examine, 
•    to  discuss.  .  , 

VENTILATION,  Yen-te-la'shftn, «.  The  act 

of  fanning  ;  the  state  of  being  fanned  ;  veal, 

utterance ;  refrigeration. 
VENTILATOR,  veVte-la-tir,  *.  521.    An 

instrument  contrived  bv  Dr.  Hale  to  supply 

close  places  with  fresh  air. 
VENTOSITY,  Yln-t©s'e-ti,s.    Windiness. 

VENTRICLE,  vSn'tre-kl,  ».  405.  The  sto- 
macli ;  any  •roall  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 
particularly  those  of  the  heart. 

VENTRILOQUIST,  vln-trlllo-kwlst,  *. 
SfteV  One  who  speaks  in  such  a  mannas  as 
that  the  sound  seem*  to  issue  from  bit  belly. 

VENTRILOQUY,  ven-trtl'6-kwc,  $.  51*. 
Speaking  inwardly  ae  from  the  belly. 

VENTURE,  veVtsh&re,  $.  461.    A  hazard 
an  undertaking  of  chance  and  danger ;  chance 
hap ;  the  thing  put  to  hasard,  a  s»ake.~At  a 
Venture,  at  haaartJ,  without  match  constdera* 
tloH,  without  «ny  thing  more  than  the  hope  of 
m  reeky  chance. 

To  VENTURE,  vln'tehure,  e.  n.  To  dare ; 
to  run  hasard. — To  Venture  at,  to  venture 
en  or  opoo,  to  engage  in,  or  make  attempt 
without  any  security  of  success, 

•ft*  VENTURE,  ^a'tahure,  v. a.  To  expose 
to  hasard ;  to  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 
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VENTURER,  ven'tablr-ir,  $.  55&   He  who 

ventures. 
VENTUROUS,  TeVtsh&r-us,  o\  514.  Baring, 

bold,  fearless,  ready  to  run  hasards. 

VENTUROUSLY,  Yen'tshnr-us-le,  ad.  Dar- 
ingly, fearlessly,  boldly. 

VENTUROUSNESS,  ven'tshur-us-nc*,  ». 
Boldness,  wiiringuess  to  hazard. 

VERACITY,  ve-raVe-te,  *.  Moral  truth, 
honesty  of  report ;  physical  truth,  consistency 
of  report  with  fact. 

VERACIOUS,  ve-ra'ahos,  a.  557.  Observ- 
ant of  troth* 

VERB,  verb,  s.  A  part  of  speech  signifying 
existence,  or  tome  modification  thereof,  aa  ac- 
tion, passion. 

VERBAL,  verbll, «.  8&.  Spoken,  not  writ- 
ten ;  oral,  uttered  by  mouth  ;  consisting  in 
mere  words ;  literal,  having  word  answering 
to  word. — A  Verbal  noun  is  a  noun  derived 
from  a  verb. 

To  VERBALIZE,  virtal-lse,  v. ».    To  use 
many  words  to  protract  a  discourse. 
tJ  This  word  is  certainly  usefal  in  this  sense,  ■*  we 

have  no  other  aettye  or  neater  .verb  to  express  bebjg 

verbose :  hot  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may/ 

he  no  less  useful,  aud  that  is,  when  we  want  to  express 

the  forming  of  a  seam  late  a  vesb,  as  wow*  Arm,  To 

arts,  Arc 

VERBALITY,  vir-bal'e-te,  «.    Mere  bare 

words.  m     m    .  .1 

VERBALLY,  viVbal-e,  ad.  In  words,  oral- 
ly j  word  for  word. 

VERBATIM,  ver-ba'tfm,  ad.  Word  fcr 
word. 

To  VERBERATE,  veYber-aU,  ©.  a.  04.  To 
beat,  to  strike. 

VERBERATION,vi^blr4fshta,e.  Blows, 

beating. 
VERBOSE,  vir-beee',  a.  427.  Exuberant  in 

words,    prolix,    tedious   by    multiplicity    of 

words. 
VERBOSITY,  ▼er-bos'e-te, ».    Exnberanee 

of  words,  much  empty  talk. 
VERDANT,  veVdint,  n.    Green. 
VERDERER,  veVder-ur, «.  555.    An  oflcer 

in  the  forest. 
VERDICT,  veVdlkt, «.    The  determination 

of  the  jur.v  declared  to  the  judge  ;  declaration, 


decision,  judgment,  opinion. 
VERDIGRIS, Ter'de-greeo,  «.  112.    The  rngi 

of  brass. 

tf  I  have  in  this  word  corrected  Dr.  Johnson,  by/ 
comparing  him  with  himself.  If  Ambergris  is  spelt 
without  the  final  t>  this  letter  certainly  ought  not  te  he 
la  Feniieris,  a*  both  worda  derive  their  last  syllable 
from  exactly  the  same  origin. 

VERDITURE,  ver'de-tor,  a.    The  faintest 

and  palest  green. 

VERDURE,  veVjnre,  t.  461,  8t*.    Green, 

green  colour.  ,  * 

VERDUROUS,  TAflu-rii,  a.  814.    Green, 

covered  with  green. 

VERECUND,  TeT'e-kind,  a.  Modest, bash- 
ful — See  Facund. 

VERGE,  verje,  s.  A  rod,  or  something  in 
form  of  a  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  au- 
thority ;  the  mace  of  a  dean  ;  the  brink,  the 
edge,  the  utmost  border.— In  law,  Verge  is 
the  compass  about  the  king's  court,  boundim; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-steward  of  the 
king  s  household. 
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To  VERGE,  Yerjc,  e. a.    To  tend,  to  bend 

downward.1 
VERGER,  YeVj&r,  *.  08.  He  that  carries  the 

mace  before  the  dean. 
VERIDICAL,  ve-rid'e-kil, a.  Telling  troth. 

VERIFICATION,  ver-e-fe-ka'shfiii, «.  Con- 
.-    firination  by  argument,  evidence. 

To  VERIFY,  reYe-f!,*  a.  To  justify  against 
the  charge  of  falsehood,  to  confirm,  to  prove 
true. 

VERILY,  veVe-le,  ad.  In  troth,  certainly ; 
with  great  confidence. 

VERISIMILAR,v£r4*im'e-l&T,a.88.  Proba- 
ble, likely. 

VERISIMILITUDE,  vir-e-sim-mfre-tade, ) 

VERISIMILITY,  veV  e-sim-mll'e-te,  J 

f.  Probability,  likelihood,  resemblance  of 
troth. 

VERITABLE,  veVe-ta-bl,  a.  406.  True, 
*     agreeably  to  fact. 

VERITY,  veVe-te,  s.  Troth,  consonant  to 
'  the  reality  of  things  ;  a  true  assertion  ;  a  true 
tenet ;  moral  truth,  agreement  of  the  words 
with  die  thoughts. 

VERJUICE,  verjis,  s.  Acid  liquor  ex- 
prest  from  crab-apples. 

VERMICELLI,  v4r-me-tehel'e,  s.  A  paste 
rolled  and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 

&  This  woul  is  perfectly  Italian,  and  may  be  par. 
doned  in  Irregularity,  because,  like  several  other  fo- 
reign words,  being  confined  to  «  small  circle,  they  are 
like  so  many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  lan- 

Ktfje,  which  disftgsre  witboat  corrupting  it.— See 
indites,  Xo.  338. 

VERMICULAR,  Yir-mik'a-lar,  a.  88.  Act- 
ing' like  a  worm,  continued  from  one  part  to 
another. 

To  VERMICULATE,  ver-mlk'u-late,  v.  a. 
To  inlay,  to  work  in  chequer- work. 

VERMICULATION,  ver-mik-A-la'shun,  «. 
Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to  an* 
other. 

VERMICULE,   veVme-kule,  «.     A    little 

P^b.  ^  .    „ 

VERMICULOUS,  vSr-mik'u-lua,  a.  Fall  of 
grubs. 

VERMIFORM,  YeVme-form,  a.  Haying  the 
shape  of  a  worm. 

VERMIFUGE,  veVme-fudje,  s.  Any  medi- 
cine that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

VERMIL,  veVmil,  ls.Theco- 

VERMILION,  v&r-mil  yun,  IIS.  /  chineal, 
a  grub  of  a  particular  plant ;  factitious  or  na- 
tive cinnabar,  sulphur  mixed  with  mercury ; 
any  beautiful  red  colour. 

To  VERMILION,  veV-mil'y&n,  v.  a.  To  dye 
red. 

VERMIN,  YcVmin,  s.  140.  Any  noxious 
animal. 

.VERMINOUS,  YeYmln-fis,  a.    Tending  to 
.     vermin,  disposed  to  breed'  vermin. 

VERMIPARGUS,  veVmippi-rus,  a.  Pro- 
ducing worms. 

VERNACULAR,  vir-nak'u-llr,  a.  Native, 
of  one's  own  country. 

VERNAL,  veYnal,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  the 
spring. 

VERNANT,  YeVndnt,  •.  Flourishing  as  in 
the  spring. 

VERS  ABILITY  *er-sa-b?l'e-te,  \$.  Apt- 

VERSABLENESS.  veVsl-bl-Dle, j  ness  to 
be  turned  or  wound  any  way. 
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VERS  AL,  YeVsal,  «.  88.    A  cant  word  tor 

Universal :  total,  whole. 

VERSATILE,  veVel-ti),  a.  145.  That  may 
be  turned  round  ;  changeable,  variable  ;  easily 
applied  to  a  new  task. 

VERS  ATI  LENESS,  v|r'«4-tll-n4s,  >  s.  The 

VERSATILITY,  ver-sA-tft'e-te,  j  quali- 
ty of  being  versatile. 

VERSE,  verse,  s.  A  line  consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain succession  of  sounds,  and  number  of  feet; 
a  section  or  paragraph  uf  a  book ;  poetry, 
J      lays,  metrical  language  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

To  be  VERSED,  verst,  v.  n.  559.  To  be 
skilled  in,  to  be  acquainted  with. 

VERSEMAN,  veWnntn,  s.  88.  A  poet,  a 
writer  in  verse. 

VERSIFICATION,  vir-se-fe-kk'shon,  a. 
The  art  or  practice  of  making  verses. 

VERSIFICATOR.veVse-fe-ka'tnr.;     a.  A 

VERSIFIER,  veVse-ri-or,  183.  $  reni- 
fier,  a  maker  of  verses  with  or  without  the  spi- 
rit of  poetry. 

To  VERSIFY,  veVse-ii,  v.  a.     To 


To  VERSIFY,  YeVse-il,  a.  a.  18S.   To  relate 

in  verse. 

VERSION,  veVshun,  *.  Change,  traxiaTorma- 
tion ;  change  of  direction,  translation;  the  act 
of  translating. 

VERT,  vlrt,  s.  Every  thing  that  grows  and 
bears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest. 

VERTEBRAL,  veVte-bral,  a.  88.    Relating 

to  the  joints  of  the  spine. 
VERTEBRE,  vlr'te-bor,  s. 
back. 


A  joint  of  the 


£?  This  word  Is  peifectlv  anglicised,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced  according  to 
English  analogy,  like  Centre,  Sceptre,  MUre,  Ac— 
S*e  Principles.  No.416.  There  is  a  common  — *t^*t 
In  the  U9C  of  the  Latin  word  from  which  this  Is  de- 
rived, which  it  may  na  be  impioper  to  rectify.  Iraww 
tebra  is  not  unrrequently  used  to  tignify  the  \ 
collection  of  Joints  which  form  the  hack  bone. 


in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those  joints ;  the  plural 


Tkm 


is  Fertehnr,  and  this  might  to  be  used  for  the 
spine,  if  we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin  word  ; 
we  speak  Knglith,  it  un^ht  to  be  Vertebrts, 
nonnced  as  if  written  Vertebttre. 

VERTEX,  veVtlka,  s.    Zenith,  the  poiat 

overhead ;  the  ton  of  a  hill. 
VERTICAL,  veVte-kil,  a.  88.    Placed  i* 
the  zenith }  ulaced  in  a  direction  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  horizon. 

VERTICALITY,    vir-te-kal'e-te,  #. 

state  of  being  in  the  zenith. 

VERTICALLY,  ver'te-kil-e,  ad.     In 
zenith. 

VERTICITY,  vir-tla'e-te,  $.    Tli« 
turning,  circumlocution,  rotation. 

VERTIGINOUS,  YeV-tld'jlii-u*,*. 

round,  rotatory  ;  giddy. 

VERTIGO,  vertigo,  ver-te'go.  or  YeVte-fA, 

s.  lit.    A  giddiness,  a  sense  of  turning  in  the 

liead. 

Y£  This  word  is  exactly  ander  the  saaat  jinaliai 
ment  as  SerjOgo  and  Lentigo.  It  we  p manna—  at 
learnedly,  we  mnst  place  the  accent  ia  the  ataa 
manner.  50$.  If  we  pronounce  it  modishly,  aasl  whan 
to  smack  of  the  French  or  Italian,  we  mast  adapt  aast 
second ;  but  if  we  follow  the  gennlne  ffntllshjaailafj 
we  mast  pronounce  it  in  the  last  manner*  aeofvsnv 
ciplvs,  No.  U& 

The  authorities  for  the  erst  pronunciation)  are,  Me*. 
Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Bailey,  and  Eutkk;  tot 
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the  second.  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Wares,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
W.  Johnston;  aud  for  the  third,  Or,  Johnson,  Dr. 
Atb,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  aud  Fcnuing. 
This  too  %ms  Swift's  pronunciation,  as  we  see  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  quotation : 

M  And  thai  old  vertigo  in*  head 
M  Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead." 
In  Ibis  word  we  see  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to 
its  trne  centre  in  its  own  language.  Vertigo  with  the 
accent  on  the  i,  and  that  prooonnced  long  as  in  title, 
has  so  Latin  a  son  ml  that  we  scarcely  think  we  are 
speaking  English :  this  makes  ns  the  more  readily  give 
Into  the  foreign  soend  of  4,  as  in  fatigue.  This  sound 
a  correct  English  ear  ia  noon  weary  of,  and  settles  at 
Inst  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  with  the  i 
soaaded  ns  in  sjsdtjn,  portico,  Ac 

VERVAIN, 208. /   *,*      1_   AnW 
VERVINE,  140.1^^  |*.  A  plant. 

VERY,  veVe,  a.  True,  real ;  baring  any 
qualities,  cmnmonlv  bad,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  note  the  things  emphatically,  or  emi- 
nently ;  fame. 

VERY,  veVe,  ad.  In  a  great  degree,  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

To  VESICATE,  vJVsirkate,  *.  a.  01.  To 
blister. 

VESICATION,  ves-e-ka'shftn,  «.  Blister- 
ing, separation  of  the  cuticle. 

VESICATORY,  ve-sik'A-tar-e,  «.  512.  A 
blistering  medicine. — See  Domatick. 

VESICLE,  veVe-kl,  «.  405.  A  tmall  cu- 
ticle, filled  or  inflated. 

VESICULAR,  Ye-alk'u-lar,  a.  88.  HoUow, 
full  of  small  interstices. 

VESPER,  ves'pur, «.  98.  The  evening  star, 
the  evening. 

VESPERS,  veVpflrz,  *.  The  evening  ser- 
vice. 

VE8PERTINE,  TeVpOx-dne,  a.  140.  Hap- 
pening or  coming  in  the  evenin?. 

VESSEL,  ves'sll, t.  90.  Any  thing  \n  which 
liquids  or  other  things  are  put ;  the  contain- 
ing parts  of  an  animal  body ;  »ny  vehicle  in 
which  men  or  goods  are  carried  on  the  water ; 
any  capacity,  any  thing  containing. 

VEST,  vest,  s.    An  outer  garment. 

To  VEST,  rest,  e.  «.  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
enrobe j  to  dress  in  a  long  garment ;  to  make 
possessor  of,  to  invest  with ;  to  place  in  pos- 
session. 

VESTAL,  vis'tal,  s.    A  pare  virgin. 

VESTAL,  ves'tal,  a.  88.  Denoting  pure 
virginity. 

VESTIBULE,  vis'te-bule,  s.  The  porch  or 
first  entrance  of  a  house. 

*  This  is  the  bad  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 

*  The  twilight  of  onr  day,  the  vestibuleS—Young. 

VESTIGE,  veVtldje,  t.  Footstep,  mark  left 
behind  in  passing. 

VESTMENT,  vest mint,  s.  Garment,  part 
of  dress. 

VESTRY,  veVtre,  #.  A  room  appendant  to 
the  church,  in  which  tlie  sacerdotal  garments 
avad  consecrated  things  are  repositea;  a  pa- 
rochial assembly,  commonly  convened  in  the 
vestry. 

VESTURE,  ves'tshare,  s.  481.    Garment, 

*  robe  ;  dress,  ;  habit,  external  form. 
VETCH,  vjish,  8.    A  plant. 
VETCH Y,  yltsh  i,  a.     Made  of  vetches, 

•bounding  in  vetches. 
VETERAN,  veVftr-in,  t.  88.    An  old  sol- 
dier, a  man  louz  poetised. 


VETERAN,  vfrur-in,  a.  Long  practised  in 

war,  long  experienced. 
VETERINARY,  yet'er-e-nft-rc,  a.    Belong, 
ing  to  cattle,  particularly  horses ;  from  the  La- 
tin Vetertnarnu ;  a  farrier,  or  horse- doctor. 
&  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  a  prospect  of  Its 
becoming  a  part  of  the  language.    Ai  a  College  is 
founded  in  London  for  studying  the  diseases  to  whieh 
that  useful  aniinal  is  liable,  the  name  of  Veterinary 
College  most  come  into  general  use,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  place  in  onr  Dictionaries.  Ash  is  the  onljr 
lexicographer  who  has  it. 

To  VEX,  veke,  v. a,  To  plague,  to  torment, 
to  harass ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet ;  to  trouble 
with  slight  provocations. 

VEXATION,  vek-sa'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
troubling ;  the  state  of  being  troubled,  unea- 
siness, sorrow  ;  the  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasi- 
ness;  an  act  of  harassing  by  law ;  a  slight 
teasing  trouble. 

VEXATIOUS,  vik-Ba'shas,  a.  314.  Afflic- 
tive, troublesome,  causing  trouble ;  full  of 
trouble,  full  of  uueasiness  ;  teasing,  slightly 
troublesome. 

VEX ATIOUSLY,  vik-sa'ahus-le,  ad.  Tron- 
blesomely,  uneasily. 

VEXATIOUSNESS,  yik-sa'shis-nJe,  * 
Troublesome  ness,  uneasiness. 

VEXER,  veks'ur,  «.  98.    He  who  vexes. 
UGLILY,  ugle-le,  *d.    Filthily,  with  de- 
formity. 

UGLINESS,  no/le-nes,  s.  Deformity,  con- 
trariety to  beauty  ;  turpitude,  loathsomeness, 
moral  depravity. 

UGLY,  ftgle,  a.    Deformed,  offensive  to  the 
.  sight,  contrary  to  Beautiful. 
VIAL,  vl'fil,  s.  88.    A  small  bottle. 

VIAND,  vl'find,  s.  88.    Food,  meat  dressed. 

VIATICUM,  vUt'e  k&m,  s.  116.  Provision 
for  a  journey  ;  tite  last  rites  used  to  prepare 
the  passing  soul  for  its  departure. 

To  VIBRATE,  vl'brate,  r.  a.  91.  To  bran- 
dish, to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick  motion j  to 
make  to  quiver. 

To  VIBRATE,  vl'brate,  r.  n.  To  play  up 
and  down,  or  to  and  fm ;  to  quiver. 

VIBRATION,  vl-bra'shun,  s.  188.  The  act. 
of  moving,  or  being  moved,  with  quick  reci- 
procations or  returns. 

VIBRATORY,  vftri-tuVe,  a.  Vibrating 
continually. — Maton. 

ty  For  the  sound  of  the  o,  see  Domeetlck  ;  and  for 
the  accent,  see  Principles,  No.  Sit. 

VICAR,  vik'&r,  *.  88, 188.  The  incumbent 
of  an  appropriated  or  impropriated  benefice;, 
one  who  performs  the  functions  of  another ;  a 
substitute. 

VICARAGE,  vfr&x-idje, «.  90.  The  bene- 
fice  of  a  vicar. 

VICARIAL,  vl-ka're-tl,  e.  Belonging  ton 
vicar.—- Moam. 

VICARIOUS,   vl-ka're-is,    a.    138.      De- 
puted, delegated,  acting  in  the  place  of  an 
other. 

VICARSHIP,  vik'nr-sbjp,  s.  The  office  of 
vicar. 

VICE,  vise,  9,    The  conrse'of  action  oppo 
site  to  virtoe ;  a  fault,  an  offence ;  the  foot  or 
punchinello  of  old  shows ;  a  kind  of  sosaU 
iron  press  with  screws,  used  by  works***  f 
gripe,  grasp. 
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VICE,  vkoj  «.  TO*  word  is  the  ablative  case 
of  the  Latin  word  wick,  and  is  used  in  compe- 
tition far  one  who  performs,  in  his  stead,  the 
office  of  a  superior,  or  who  has  the  second 
rank  in  command  ;  as,  a  Viceroy,  Vicr chan- 
cellor. 

tT  This  word  U  somewhat  similar  to  (be  prefix 
malt,  la  MOlecotttent*  molepractict,  Ac.  and  seems 
to  strengthen  the  reasons  Riven  under  those  words  for 
pronouncing  the  first  vowel  long. 

To  VICE,  vise,  v.  a.    To  draw.    Obsolete. 

VICEADMIRAL,  vlse-ad'me-ril,  a,     The 

second  commander  of  a  ieet  j  a  naval  officer 

of  the  second  tank. 

VICEADMIRALTY,   vlae^d'me-raUe,   «. 

The  office  o/  a  vicearlroiral. 
VICEAGENT,  vlse-a'jint,  t.  One  who  acta 

in  the  place  of  another. 
VICED,  vist,  a.  350.    Vicious,  corrupt 

VICEGERENT,  vtse-je'Teiit,  s.  A  lieute- 
nant, one  who  is  intrusted  witli  the  power  of 
the  superior. 

VICEGERENCY,   vlse-je'reW,  «.     The 

office  of  a  vicegerent,  lieutenancy,  deputed 

power. 
V1CECHANCELLOR,  vke-tshaVsll-lur,  s. 

The  second  magistrate  of  the  universities. 
VICEROY,  viae 'roe, «.    He  who  go  vera*  ia 

place  of  the  king  with  legal  authority. 

VICEROY ALTY,  vlse-r5e'al-te,  s.  Dignity 
at*  a  viceroy. 

VICINITY,  ve-ein'e-te,  or  vtsk'e-te,  s. 
138.  Nearness,  state  of  being  near ;  netgh- 
boerhood. 

VICIN  A  GE,  vVm-fcrje,  #.  80.  Neighbour- 
hood, place  adjoining. 

VICINAL,  vM-nal,  188.) a.  Near,  neigh- 

VICINE,  vlslne,  J     bonring. 

t?  For  the  propriety  or  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  Urinal,  sea  Medicinal. 

VICIOUS,  vlsh'is,  a.— See  Virions.  De- 
voted to  vice,  not  addicted  to  virtue. 

VICISSITUDE,  ve-sls'e-tude,  or  vl-sisAe- 
t&de, s.  188.  Regular  change,  return  of 
the  same  tilings  in  the  same  succession ;  revo- 
lution, change. 

VICTIM,  vik'tfm,  a.   A  sacrifice,  something 

slain  for  a  sacrifice ;  something  destroyed. 
VICTOR,  vfk'tur,  t.  188.    Conqueror,  van- 
qoisher,  he  that  gains  the  advantage  ki  any 
contest. 

VICTORIOUS,  vfc-to're-ua,  a.  Conquering, 
having  obtained  conquest,  superior  in  con- 
•eat ;  producing  conquest ;   betokening  con- 

v2cTORIOUSLY,vIk-tA're-U8-le,s«l.  With 
conquest,  successively,  triumphantly* 

VICTORIOUSNESS,  v?k-to're>fis-nes,  s. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 

, VICTORY,  vfk'tur-e,  s.  557.  Conquest,  suc- 
cess in  contest,  triumph. 
VICTRESS,  vik'urea,  s.    A  female  that  con- 
quers.-—See  Tutortu. 
VICTUAL,  vhU     »*.  488.  Provision   ef 
VICTUALS,  vit'Uz,  S     food,  stores  for  the 
sopport  of  life,  meat. 

&  This  forrupttoa,  Nke  most  others,  has  termi. 
"  in  tbe  generation  of  a  near  word )  for  no  soles* 


Which  I  have  seen,  he  spells  the  word  Tittles.    This 


lespe 
ind,  I 


aity  witl  allow  of  pronoanciaf  this  ward  as  it  is  w»K- 
Itn.  Victuals  appeared  to  swift  so  contrary  to  the 
real  soaud,  that,  In  some  of  the  manuscript  remarks 
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compliance  with  sound,  however,  is  fall  of  nisetusf 
to  language,  and  ought  not  to  be  indulged. — See  Skep- 
tic k,  and  Principles,  Ko.  SAO. 

To  VICTUAL,  vU'tl,t>.  a.  To  store  with  pro- 
vision for  food. 
VICTUALLER,  vfotl-nr,  t.    One  who  pro- 

.  vides  victuals. 
VIDELICET,  ve-del'e-slt,  ad.  To  wit,  that 

is  generally  written  Vis. 

£3*  Tliis  is  a  lansi-winded  w*rd  see  a  short  esmtaaa- 
lioa,  anal  its  contraction,  vis.  «  frfajjbtfaJ  SMBsaty, 
which  oeaiil  never  to  toe  pt on— need  as  it  Is  written : 
the  ltd  verb  namely  oasjht  to  be  need  ieassnd  of  bath ; 
ami,  where  il  U  not,  ought  In  reading  always  to  SJtSSS> 
stituted  for  them. 

To  VIE,  vi,  v.  a. 276.  To  show  or  practise  m 

competition. 

To  VIE,  vl,  r.  a.    To  contest,  to  contend. 
To  VIEW,  yu>  v.  a.  286.  To  survey ;  to  look 

on  b  v  way  of  examination  ;  to  see.  to  perceive 

by  the  eye. 

VIEW,  vt,  a.    Prospect;  aight,  power  of 

beholding  ;  act  of  seeing  ;  sight,  eye  ;  survey, 
efcaoiifiatjou  1-y  the  eve ;  kiiittecttnU  survey  ( 
space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  tlie  eye,  reach 
of  sight ;  appearance,  show  ;  display,  eshicV 
tion  to  sight  or  mind;  prospect  of  iastantt; 
intention,  design. 
VIEWLESS,  vu'lis,  a.    Unseen. 

VIGIL,  vld'jfc,  *.— See  Drama.  Watch,  ato 
votion  performed  in  the  customary  hours  of 
rest ;  a  fast  kept  bef  >ne  a  holyday  ;  servant 
used  on  the  night  before  n  holyday ; 
fbrbcemnec  of  sleep* 

VIGILANCE,  vld'jiUnse,    \  s.   88. 

VIGILANCY,  vidjil4u-ae,  f   bearanoeof 
sleep  ;   watchfulness,  circumspection,  in  oca 
sent  care,  gnard,  watch* 

VIGIL  A  NT,  vid'jil-ant,  a.  88.    Wsstcssfal, 
circumspect,  diligent,  atlentive. 

VIGILANTLY,  Wd'jfl-lnt-lc,  ad.    Wtttam- 
fully,  attentively,  circumspectly. 

VIGNETTE,  vfe'yet,  t. 

&  Ornameiaal  Bower*  or  figures  ptaceri  by  printers' 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  chapters,  sometimes  siaOjSu 
mettcal  of  the  subject. 

VIGOROUS,  vig'ur-os    a.  S14.    Forcebte, 

not  weakened,  full  of  strength  nod  Ufa.    Sao' 

Vaporer. 
VIGOROUSLY,    vVur-us-le,   od.      Wish 

fovea,  forcibly.  ^  ^    _ 

VIGOROUSN£SS>vigVus-n&,s.  Foroe, 

strength. 
VIGOUR,  vlg'fir,  s.  814,    Foroe,  strength; 

mental  fores,  intellectual  ability. ;  energy,  m\ 

ficacy. 

VILE,  vile,  e.    Base,  mean,  worthless*  i 

did,  despicable  ;  morally  impure,  wicked* 
VILELY,  vilele^ad.  fiaaely,  meanly, 

foMy. 
VILENESS,  vile'nee,  #.    Baseness, 

new,  despieabietteas  j   moral  or 

baseness. 

To  VIMFY,  vfrM,  *.  a.  188,    To  deists*, 

to  defame,  to  make  contemptible. 
VILLA,  villi,  s.    A  country  aeat. 

VILLAGE,  vfllidje,  s.  98.    A  small  collec- 
tion of  houses,  less  than  a  town. 
VILLAGER,  vlnta-jur,  $.  86,    All  mssafcfiV 

aut  of  a  village. 
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VILLAGERY,  vfrlid-jur-t,  «.    District  of 

VILLAIN,  vlMn,  s.  208.  One  who  held  by 

a  base  tenure  ;  a  wicked  wretch. 
TILL  AN  AGE,  vMin-adje,   t.  90.      The 
state  of  a  villain,  base  servitude  j  baseness, 

ToVSTlANIZE,  villaViee,  r.  «.    To  de- 

*  bate,  to  degrade. 
VILLANOUS,  vlllan-us,  «.     Base,  vile, 

wicked  ;  sorry.  " 

VILLANOUSLY,  v^to-uS-le,**.    Wick- 
edly, basely.  __     *      ,        _ 
VILLANOUSNES8,vll/llii-u&-nl»,«.  Base- 
ness, wickedness.  ... 
VILLAN  Y,  vlllan-e,  «.   Wickedness,  base- 
ness, depravity  ;  a  wicked  action,  a  crime. 
yy  1*  tats  tribe  of  words  we  And  a  manifest  differ, 
eace  bctweeu  the  tiro  pie  villain  and  ihe  compounds 
villany,  vUlanous,  Ac.    Dr.  Johnson  tells  us .these 
Worth  are  derived  from  the  French  rUMn,*r  the  low 
Latin  vUlamts.  Semettsnes  we  Sad  the  word  in  qe»»uon 
Written  ssVeuwia;  and  it  is  certain  thai  it  ettber  ought 
to  be  written  so  from  the  old  French  villonnit,  with 
doable  I  aad  doable  it»  or  from  the  modern  French 
with  these  letters  ain^le  :  or  if  we  mnst  form  it  from 
oar  own  word  eilbrto  (watch  we  seldom  choose  to  do 
if  we  can  discover  the  most  remote  relation  to  other 
laagaafts) ;  in  rate  case,  I  say,  we  one  hi  aecordlag  to 
oar  own  analogy,  to  spell  the  word  villainy. 

VILLATICK,  vil-lAftlk,  a.  409.  Belonging 

to  villages- 
VILLI,  villi, *.  In  anatomy,  axe  the  same  as 
'fibres;  and,  m  botany,  small  hairs  like  the 

f  rains  of  plush  or  shag. 
LLOUS,  villus,  a.  314.   Shaggy,  rough. 

VIMINEOUS,  ve-mto'e-fis,  or  vl-mlne-fts, 
a.  138.    Made  of  twig*. 

VINCIBLE,  vin'se-bl,  a.  405.  Conquerable, 
superabte.  9 

VINCIBLENESS,  vm'se-bl-nis,  t.  liable- 
ness  to  be  overcome. 

VINDEMIAL,  vln-de'me-al,  a.  88.  Belong- 
ing to  a  vintage. 

To  VINDICATE,  vin'de-kate,  r.  «.  To  jus- 
tify, to  support,  to  maintain  ;  to  revenge,  to 
avenge  ;  to  assert,  to  claim  with  efficacy  ;  to 
clear,  to  protect,  91. 

VINDICATION,  vta^e-kk'sUnn,  s.  De- 
'  fence,  assertion,  justification. 

VINDICATIVE,  vm'de-kA-tlv,  512.  Be- 
'  vengeful,  given  to  revenge. 

VINDICATOR,  vln'de-ka-tur,  «.  521.  One 
who  vindicates,  an  assertor. 

VINDICATORY,  vfo'de-kk-tur-e,  a.  512. 
Punitory,  performing  the  office  of  vengeance ; 
defensory,  justificatory, 

VINDICTIVE,  vto-dlk'tiv,  a.  Given  to  re- 
venge, revengeful.  .       m  A. 

VINE,  vine,  *.  The  plant  that  bears  the 
grape. 

VINEGAR,  v?n'ne-gur,  r.  88.  Wine  grown 
soar;   any    thing    really   or    metaphorically 

VINEYARDvv.Wy4fd,s.91»51f.  Aground 

planted  with  vines. 

VINOUS,  vhras,  *vtt4.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  wine,  consisting  of  wine. 

VINTAGE,  vin'tldje,  s.  90.  The  produce  of 
the  viae  for  the  year,  the  time  in  which  grapes 
are  gathered.  m    _  . 

VINTAGER,  vk 'tijir,  *  He  who  gathers 
the  vintage. 
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VINTNER,  vkt'uur,  #.  08.    One  who,**!* 


wine. 
VIOL,  vl'ol,  s.  166.    A  stringed  instraaan* 

of  musick. 
VIOLABLE,  vl'o-tf-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may 

be  violated  or  hurt. 
To  VIOLATE,  vl'o-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  injure, 
to  hurt ;  to  infringe,  to  break  any  thing  vene- 
rable ;  to  injure  by  irreverence ;  to  ravish,  to 
deflower.  ,  ,    .      , 

VIOLATION,  vi-o-la'sbftn,  t.170.  Infringe- 
ment  or  injury  of  something  sacred  ,*  rape,  the 
act  of  deflowering. 

VIOLATOR,  vl'A-la-tur,  s.  521.  One  who 
injures  or  infringes  something  sacred ;  a  ra- 
visher. 

VIOLENCE,  vVo-lense,  s.  170.  Force, 
strength  applied  to  any  purpose  ;  an  attack, 
an  assault,  a  murder ;  outrage,  unjust  force ;  ea- 
gerness, vehemence  ;  injury,  infringement ; 
forcible  defloration. 

VIOLENT,  vi'6-lent,  a.  28T.  Forcible,  act- 
ing with  strength  ;  produced  or  continued  by 
force ;  not  natural,  but  brought  by  force ;  un- 
justly assailant,  murderous  ;  unseasonably  ve- 
hement ,  e storied,  not  voluntary. 

VIOLENTLY,  vl'o-lent-li,  ad.  With  fbrco, 
forcibly,  vehemently. 

VIOLET,  vl'6-llt,  s.  170,  28t.    A  flower. 

VIOLIN,  vU-lln'f  s.  528.  A  addle,  a 
stringed  instrument. 

VIOLIST,  vlo-llst,  t.     A  player  on  tin 

VIOLONCELLO,  ve-o-lfln-tshiro,  *,  888. 
A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 

VIPER,  vl'pfir,  s.  98.  A  serpent  of  that  spe- 
cies which  brings  its  young  alive ;  any  thing 
mischievous. 

VIPERINE,  vVpuT-lne,  a.  149.  Belonging 
to  a  viper. 

VIPEROUS,  vi'por-us,  o.  814.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  viper.  ...  . 

VIRAGO,  ve-ra'go,  or  vl-ra'go,  s.  138.    A 
female  warriour,  a  woman  with  tbe  qualities  of 
a  man.— See  Lutn&ago. 

VIRELAY,  vM-la,  t .  A  sort  of  little  an- 
cient French  poem,  that  consisted  only  of 
two  rhymes  and  short  verses. 

VIRENT,  vl'rent,  a.    Green,  not  faded. 

VIRGE,  vSi  je,  s.  108.    A  dean's  mace. 

VIRGIN,  veVjto,  *.  108.  A  maid,  a  woman 
unacquaiuted  with  men ;  a  woman  not  a  mo- 
ther ;  any  thing  untouched  of  unmingted  ;  the 
sign  of  the  zodiack  in  which  the  son  is  in 
August. 
&  See  the  delicate  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this  word 

illustrated,  Pivaciples,  No.  lOi. 

VIRGIN,  veVjln,  a.  237.   Beitting  a  virgin, 

suitable  So  a  virgin,  maidenly. 
VIRGINAL,  veVjin-eU,  «,  88.     Maiden, 

maidenly,  pertaining  to  a  virgin. 
VIRGINAL,  veVjm-al,  *.  more  usually  Fir- ' 

ginaU.    A  musical  instrument  so  called  be* 

cause  used  by  young  ladies. 
VIRGINITY,  vir-jin'e-te,  *.    Maidoekead, 

unacquaintance  with  men. 
VIRILE,  vl>il,  «-  140.     Belonging  to  a 

VUULITY,  vl-tft'e-te.  or  ve-rfri-te,  $.  118 
Manhood,  character  of  a  man  j  power  of  pi* 
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VIRTU,  vir.  too',  s.    A  taste  f  r  the  elegant 

arts  and  curiosities  of  nature. — Mostra. 
VIRTUAL,  veVtshu-Al,  a.  88.    Having  the 

efficacy  without  the  sensible  part. 

VIRTUAUTY,  ver-tsha-aTe-te,  «.  Effi- 
cacy. 

VIRTUALLY,  veVtsha-IU,  ad.  In  effect, 
though  not  formally. 

fo%  VIRTUE,  veVtsho,*.  108, 461.  Moral  good- 
ness^ a  particular  moral  excellence  ;  medical 

quality  ;  medicinal  efficacy  ;  efficacy,  power ; 

acting  power;  secret  agency,  efficacy;  bravery, 

valour;  excellence,  that  which  ejves  excellence; 

one  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 

t!T  Dr.  Hill  published  in  a  pamphlet  a  Petition  from 
the  letters  I  aud  U  to  David  G.trncic,  Esq.  both  com* 
plaining  of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by 
that  great  actor,  who  frequently  banished  llietu  from 
their  proper  stations :  as  in  the  word  virtue,  whieh 
they  said  he  eon  verted  into  vurtue;  ami  in  the  word 
ungrateful  he  diiplaced  the  u.  aud  made  it  iterate- 
flu,  to  the  gteat  prejudice  of  the  tairi  letters.  To  this 
complaint,  Garrick  replied  in  the  rollowfoe  epigram  : 

M  If  it  U,  as  you  say,  that  I've  iiijortl  a  letter, 

M  I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and  1  hone  for  the  better: 

*  May  the  right  nse  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 

M  Hereafter  be  flx'rf  by  the  tongue  and  tbe  pen. 

"  Mostdevoatly  I  wish  they  may  both  bare  their  doe, 

M  And  that  /  may  be  never  mitUkt-.n  for  U.u 

Murphy*  Life  of  Garrick. 

VIRTUELESS,  veVtahu-les,  a.  Wanting 
virtue,  deprived  of  virtue ;  not  having  efficacy, 
without  operating  qualities. 

VIRTUOSO,  ver-ttt-o'so,  t.  A  man  skilled 
in  antique  or  natural  cariosities ;  a  man  stu- 
dious of  painting,  statuary,  or  architecture. 
The  plural  of  this  word  is  written  Virtuosi,  and 
pronounced  Ftr-Joo-d-se. 

VIRTUOUS,  veVtshu-us,  a.  463.    Morally 

good ;  chaste  ;  done  in  consequence  of  moral 

goodness  ;  efficacious,  powerful ;  having  won* 

derful  or  eminent  properties  ;  having  lucdici- 

cinal  qualities. 
VIRTUOUSLY,  veYtshu-OB-le,  ad.  In  a  vir. 

tuous  mariner. 
VTRTUOUSNESS,  veVtsho-os-nes,  *.    The 

state  or  character  of  being  virtuous. 
VIRULENCE,  vfru-lense,  1  #.  110.  Mental 
VIRULENCY,Ylru-leW,  (    poison,  malig- 
nity, acrimony  of  temper,  bitterness. 

VIRULENT,  vir'o-lent, «.  110.  Poisonous, 
▼enomous ;  poisoned  in  the  miud,  bitter,  ma- 
lignant. 

VIRULENTLY,  vlr'6-lent-le,  ad.  Malig- 
nantly, with  bitterness. 

VISAGE,  viz'idje,  s.  90.  Face,  countenance, 
look. 

To  VISCERATE,  vVae-rate,  v.  a.  To  em- 
bowel, to  exenterate. 

VISCID,  vls'sfd,  c.    Glutinous,  tenacious. 

VISCIDITY,  ve-sid'e-te, *.  138.  Glutinous, 
iiess,   tenacity,  ropiness;   glutinous  concre- 
•  tk»n. 

VISCOSITY,  vls-koVe-te,  s.  Glutinousneas, 

tenacity,  a  glutinous  substance. 
VISCOUNT,  vi'kount,  t.  458.    A  nobleman 

next  in  degree  to  an  earl. 

VISCOUNTESS,  vfkoont-ls,  *.    The  lady 

of  a  viscount. 
VISCOUS,  vislcis,  a.  314.  Glutinous,  sticky 

tenacious.  - 
VISIBILITY,  Wz-e-bfre-tc,  s.  The  state  or 
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quality  of  being  perceptible  by  the  eye : 
of  being  apparent,  or  openly  discoverable. 

VISIBLE,  vWe-bl,  a.  405.  Perceptible  by 
the  eye;  discovered  in  the  e^e,  apparent, 
open,  corspicuous. 

VISIBLENKSS,  v?z'e-bl-nes,  s.  State  or 
quality  of  being  vi&ihJe. 

VISIBLY,  vfe'e'-ble,  ad.  In  a  manner  per- 
ceptible by  the  eye. 

VISION,  yfeh'an,  t.  451.  Sight,  the  faculty 
of  seeing ;  the  act  of  seeing ;  a  supernatural 
appearance,  a  spectre,  a  phantom ;  a  dream* 
something  shown  in  a  dream. 

VISIONARY,  vkh'nn-i-re,  a.  Affected  by 
phantoms,  disposed  to  receive  impressions  on 
the  imagination  ;  imaginary,  not  real,  seen  in 
a  dream. 

VISIONARY,  vkh'on-A-re,  s.  One  whose 
imagination  is  disturbed. 

To  VISIT,  visit,  v.  a.  To  go  to  see ;  to  send 
good  or  evil  judicially  ;  to  salute  with  a  pre- 
sent; to  come  to  a  survey  with  judicial  au- 
thority. 

To  VISIT,  visit,  v.  it.  To  keep  up  tbe  inter- 
course of  ceremonial  salutations  at  the  bouses 
of  each  other. 

VISIT,  vbrft,  a.  The  act  of  going  to  see  an- 
other. 

VISITABLE,  Tfre-tA-bl,  a.  405.  Liable  to 
be  visited, 

VISITANT,  vfre-tant,  a.  88.     One  who 

goes  to  see  another.  " 
VISITATION,  viz-e-ta'shin? «.    The  act  of 
Visiting ;  object'  of  visits  ;  judicial  visit  or 
perambulation  ;  judicial  evil  sent  by  God  ; 
communication  of  divine  love. 

VISITATORIAL,viB-e-a-to're4l,a.Be1ong- 

iug  to  a  judicial  visiter. 

VISITER,  vis/it-fir,  t.  98.    One  who  comes 

.to  another;  on  occasional  judge. 
VISIVE,  vl'slv,  a.  140, 157, 428.   Formed  m 
the  act  qf  seeing. 

VISOR,  vk'ur,  s.  166.  A  mask  used  to  dis- 
figure and  disguise. 

VISORED,  Yiz'urd,  a.  359.    Masked. 

VISTA,  vVri,  s.  View,  prospect  through 
an  avenue. 

VISUAL,  vkh'n-Al,  a.  451.  Used  in  signs, 
exercising  the  power  of  sight. 

VITAL,  vPtli,  a.  88.  Contributing  to  life, 
necessary  to  life;  relating  to  life;  containing 
life ;  being  the  seat  of  life  ;  so  disposed  as 
to  live ;  essential,  chiefly  necessary. 

VITALITY,  vl-til'e-te,  s.  Power  of  rabei**- . 

ing  in  life. 

VITALLY,  vl'tal-e,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  a* 

to  give  life. 

VITA  LS,  vt'talz.  *.    Parts  essential  to  life 

To  VITIATE,  vlah'e-ate,  t>.  a.  To  deprave, 
to  spoil,  to  make  less  pure* 

VITIATION,  vlsh4-a'*hun,  a.  Deprava- 
tion, corruption. 

VITIOUS,  vlsh'us,  e.  461.  Corrupt,  wicked, 

opposite  to  virtuous ;  corrupt,  having  pbyat* 

cat  ill  qualities. 
VITIOUSLY,  vtah'ua-tf,  ad,   NotvirtBoa*. 

ly,  corruptly. 
VrriOUSNES8,  ▼ish'os-nes,  s.    Gamffc. 

ness,  state  of  being  vitious. 
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VITREOUS,  Wtftre-us,  a.  Glassy;  con- 
sisting of  glass,  resembling  glass. 

VITREOUSNESS,  vlt'tre-is-n&i,  «.  Re- 
semblance of  glass. 

VITRIFIC ABLE,  ve-triffe-kl-bl,  a.  Con- 
vertihle  into  glass. 

To  VITRIFIC  ATE,  ve-trifle-kate,  v.  a.  To 
change  into  glass. 

VITRIFICATION,  vlrtre-fe-ka'shuji,  s. 
Production  of  glass ;.  act  of  changing,  or  state 
of  being  changed,  into  glass. 

To  VITRIFY,  vlf trfc-fl, «.  a.  183.  To  change 
into  glass. 

To  VITRIFY,  ▼?t4tre-fl,  «.  «.     To  become 

vfTRIOL,  Tiftre-oJ,  #.  166.  Vitriol  is 
prod  need  bj  addition  of  a  metallick  matter 
with  the  fossil  acid  salt. 

VTTRIOLATEjvh'tr^o-late,  •>       m 

VTTRIOLATED,  vIt*re-o-la-tid?     J      fc 

Impregnated  witn  vitriol,  consisting  of  vitriol. 
VTTRIOLICK,  vft-re-oTfk,  [a.  Resembling 
VTTRIOLOUS,  Te-trii-lifl,  J    vitriol,  con- 

tasning  vitriol. 
VITULINE,  v]f  tehu-llne,  a.  149.  Belonging 

to  a  calf. 
VITIJPERABLE,  ve-to'per-4-bl,  or  rl-tQ'- 

per-l-bl,  a.  118, 405.    Blame-worthy. 
To  VITUPERATE,  Ye-tn'pir-ate,  or  vi-to'- 

pWte,«.  «.  1S8.   To  blame,  to  censure. 
VITUPERATION,  Te-tu-plr-a'shun,  or  vi- 

tu-otr-a'shun, «.    Blame,  censure. 
VIVACIOUS.  Te-Ti'shns.  or  rUa'shus,  a. 

196.     Long-lived;   sprightly,   gay,   active, 

VIV  ACIOUSNESS,  Te-Ta'shis-nes,  or  vl 

Ta'shns-nis,  188. 
VIVACITY,  ve-TaVe-te,  or  vi-vaVe-te.     j 

j.  liveliness,  sprightlineu j  longevity,  length 

of  life  ;  power  of  living. 
VIVID,   rMd,   «.   644.      lively,  quick, 

striking ;  sprightly,  active. 
VIVIDLY,  vivld-le,  ad.    With  life,  with 

quickness,  with  strength. 
VTVIDNESS,  vivld-nefl,  s.    Life,  vigour, 

quickness.  .     . 

To  VIVIFICATE,  rl-rif fe-ldte,  t.  a.  1S8. 

To  make  alive,  to  inform  with  life,  to  animate ; 

to  recover  from  such  a  change  of  form  as 

seems  to  destroy  the  properties. 
VIVIFICATION,viv4-fe-ka'8hun,t.    The 

act  of  giving  life. 
VIVIFICK,  vUOTlt,  a.  1*8,  609.    Giving 

lire,  making  alive. 
To  VIVIFY,  viv'e-ft,  t>. a.  IBS.  #  To  make 

adive,  to  animate,  to  endue  with  life. 
VIVIPAROUS,  vlvVpft-rus,  a.  1S8.  Bring. 

ing  the  young  alive,  opposed  to  Oviparous. 
VIXEN,  vik's'n, «.  lOt.    Vixen  is  the  name 

of  a  she-fox,  and  applied  to  a  woman,  whose 

nature  is  thereby  compared  to  a  she-fox. 
VIZARD,  viz'urd,  «.  88.    A  mask  used  for 

disguise. 
VIZIER,  vfryere;  «.  The  prime  minister  of 
0   the  Turkish  empire. 
UXCER,  OTsur,  s.  98.  A  sore  of  continuance, 

not  a  new  wound. 
1\>  ULCERATE,  ul'sftr-ate,  v.  a.  To  disease 

with  sores. 
UIXERATION,  il-sor-a'shin,  s.    The  act 

erf  breaking  into  ulcers  ;  nicer  tore. 
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ULCEROUS,  Sl'sor-is,  a.  665.    Afflicted 

with  sores. 
ULCEROUSNESS,  ul'sur-as-nis,  s.     The 

state  of  being  ulcerous. 

ULCERED,  Al'suVd,  a.  359.  Grown  by 
time  from  a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

ULIGINOUS,  o-Jfid'jin-os,  a.  Slimy,  muddy. 

ULTIMATE,  ul'te-nutt,  a.  91.  Intended  in 
the  last  resort. 

ULTIMATELY,  ul'te-nutt-le,  ad.  In  the 
last  consequence. 

ULTIMITY,  ol-tim/e-te,  *.  -The  last  stage, 
the  last  consequence. 

ULTRAMARINE,  il-tri-imt-reen',  «.  112. 
One  of  the  noblest  blue  colours  used  in  paint- 
ing, produced  by  calcination  from  the  stone 
called  lapis  lasuli. 

ULTRAMARINE,  nl-tri-iiut-reen',  a.  112. 
Being  beyond  the  sea,  foreign. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  ftl-tri-m6n'tane,  a. 
Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

ULTRAMUNDANE,  nl-tri-min'dane,  a. 
Being  beyond  the  world. 

UMBEL,  Woel,*.  In  botany,  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several  pe- 
diments or  ray  s, beginning  from  the  same  point, 
and  opening  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone. 

UMBELLATED,  uWbel-la-t&l,  a.  In  bo- 
tany, is  said  of  flowers  when  many  of  them 
grow  together  in  umbels.       A 

UMBELLIFEROUS,  um-bel-liffer-os,  a. 
518.    Used  of  plants  that  bear  many  flowers, 

owing  upon  many  footstalks. 
iuBER.  onVbur,  $.  98.    A  colour,  a  fish. 
The  umber  and  grayling  differ  in  nothing  bat 
their  names.    A 

UMBERED,  faftuVd,  a.  869.  Shaded, 
clouded. 

UMBILICAL,  um-bu7e-kal,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  navel. 

UMBLES,  unVbls,  s.  406.  A  deer's  entrails. 

UMBO,  um'bo, *.  The  point  or  prominent 
part  of  a  buckler. 

UMBRAGE,  uWbrldje,  s.  90.  Shade, 
screen  of  trees ;  shadow,  appearance ;  reseut- 
raent,  offence,  suspicion  of  injury. 

UMBRAGEOUS,  fcn-bra'je-us,  a.    Shady, 

yielding  shade. 
UMBRAGEOUSNESS,  nm-bra'je-is-n2s,  s. 

Shadiness. 
UMBRATILE,  unVbri-th,  a.  146.    Being 

in  the  shade. 
UMBRELLA,  um-brerla,  U.  A  screen  nsed 
UMBREL,     finVbril,       J  in  hot  countries 

to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off 

the  rain. 
UMBROSITY,  um-br6s'e-te,  s.   Shadiness, 

exclusion  of  light 
UMPIRAGE,  im'pe-rldje,  r.  90.    Arbitra- 
tion, friendly  decision  of  a  controversy. 
UMPIRE,  um'plre,  s.  140.    An  arbitrator, 

one  who,  as  a  common  friend,  decides  disputes. 

&  This  word,  says  Johnson,  Minshew,  with  great 
applause  from  Skinner,  derives  from  u*  fere;  ia 
French,  a  fattier.  Bat,  whatever  may  be  lis  deriva- 
tion, one  should  think,  in  pronunciation.  It  ought  to 
class  with  empire;  and  yet  we  find  «h  orlboepists 
considerably  divided  In  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable 
of  both  these  words. 

Empire.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Sir.  Perry,  rhyme  it  wkb/frv;  bat  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Bechanajt  with  the  flrst  ef 
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l/»j?Jr*.Miv  "Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  rhyme  It 

wither*;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scolt,  and 

Buchanan*  with /far;   and  Dr.  Kearick 

with  the  first  ofypramld. 

Amidst  this  variety  and  Inconsistency  we  find*  pre- 

voftderancy  to  the  iOn?  sound  of  i.  as  in  Jlr* ;  and 

this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 
Ramyire.  and-  Vampwre  follow  the  same  analogy ; 

and  Satin  and  Samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  ir: 

regular. 

UN,  in.  A  negative  particle  much  used  in 
'  composition.  It  is  placed  almost  at  will  be- 
fore adjectives  and  adverbs. 
t  &  Mr.'Mason  h*s  -very  Justly  observed,  that w  One 
nniform  effect  is  rot  always  created  by  un  prefixed. 
Tans  the  word  inexpressive  (as  used  by  both  $h*fce* 
spcare  and  Milton)  is  not  barely  made  nejpuive  by  tjic 
composition,  but  is  also  changed  from  active  to  pas- 
giver .  To  these  observations  we  may  add;  that 
Shakespeare  and  Milton's  use.  of  unexpressive  for  «»- 
expressible  or  inexpressible  is  very  licentious,  and 
ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  Latin  preposition  in 
and  tne  pnglish  sin  are  sufficiently  ambiguous  without 
•neb  Unmeaning  licenses,  'which  were  introduced 
when  the  language  was  less  Studied,  and  perhan& 
merely  to  help  oat  a  hobbling  line  in  poetry.  The 
Latin  preposition  in  is  negative  in  inscnsloffi,  and, 
what  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  is  iutensiye  In  btfqm- 
ma  tor y.  The  English  preposition  un  la  privative  iu 
untried  ;  and,  if  [  may  be  allowed  the  word,  retro- 
avtlve  In  To  undo:  a  stick  which  has  been  bent  may, 
when  made  straight,  be  said  to  be  unbent;  but,  if  it 
was  previously  straight,  we  cannot  so  properly  say  it 
is  vnbertt  at  that  it  is  net  *e»*.— &«e  VU&rlHcy>U4* 

UNABASHED,  un-a-bashf.  *.  S5&    Not 

•honied,  not  confined  by  modesty. 
UNABLE,  un-a/bl,  a.  405.      Not  having 

ability ;  weak,  impotent. 
UNABOLISHED,  fa-a-bdtfsht,  a.      Not 

repealed,  regaining  in  force, 
UNACCEPTABLE,  un-aVeep-tA-bl, «.  Not 

fleasinp,  not  such  usJs  well  received. 

UNACCEPTABLENESS,  5n4k'rfp-t4-bl- 
nfa,  s.  State  of  not  pleasing. — See  Ac- 
ceptable. 

UN  ACCESSIBLENESS,  ftn-ftMeVsc-bl- 
n£s,  8.  State  of  not  being  to  be  attained 
or  approached. 

UN  ACCOMMOD  ATEP,un-ak*kdro'mA-da- 
t£d,  a.  Unfurnished  with  external  con- 
venience. 

UNACCOMPANIED,  nn-ik-kuropl-nlcl,  a. 
$83.    Not  attended. 

UNACCOMPLISHED,  fin-ak-k6m'pl?sht, 
a.  359.    Unfinished,  incomplete. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  un-ik-kjun'ta-bl,  a. 
405.  Not  explicable,  not  to  be  solved  b£ rea- 
son ;  not  reducible  to  rule  ;  not  subject,  not 
'  controlled. 

UNACCOUNTABLY,  fln^k-kMn'ti-ble, 
ad.    Strangely. 

UNACCURA+E,  un-iVkn-rlt,  a.  91.  Not 
exact ;  properly  lnaecwate. 

UNACCUSTOMED,  tWIfektatWd,  a. 
Not  used,  not  habituated  ;  new,  not  usual* 

UNACKNOWLEDGED,    faJLtaftntyfeV 
"  a.  3*8,  359.    Nut  owned. 
UNACQUAINTANCE,  u>tk-kwau'tanfe, 

«.    Want  of  familiarity. 
UNACQUAINTED,     un4k4rjduVt2d,     «. 

Not  known,  unusual,  not  familiarly  known  ; 

not  having  familiar  knowledge. 
UN  ACTIVE,  un4k'tlv,  o.    Not  brisk,  not 

.lively ;  having  no  employment ;  not  busy,  hot 

diligent ;   having  noeflteacy :  more  properly 

Inactive, 
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UNADtf  IKED,  &n-&i-i»Vd*,  a.  960.    Net 

regarded  with  honour. 

UN  ADORED,  un^rdor'd',  «.  919.  Not 
worshipped. 

UNADVISED,  fcwid-vk'd',  «,  959.  Impu- 
dent, indiscreet ;   done  without  due  thought, 

UNADULTERATED,  un-a-dul'tujr-i'l&i, «. 
-  559*  £eiiuiue,'  not  counterfeit \  having  ns> 
base  mixture.  • 

UNAFFECTED,  ftsvlHSttifl,  *.  Real, 
not  by  pocrittcnl  ;  free  from  affectation ;  open* 
candid,  sincere ;  not  formed  by  too  rigid  ob- 
servatioii  of  rules  ;  tot  moved,  not  touched. 

UN  AFFECTING,  fin-if-fik'tlng,  <i.  419. 
Not  nathetick,  pot  moving  the  pa&sjons. 

UNAJWB,  'firiMW.  h,    Not  assisted,  not 

helped. 
UNALIENABLE,  yJMihrUjL,  *  113. 

Not  afienabta.  not  transferable. 
VNALUSiTW!  W,  *  299.     gating 

np  powerful  (tJayton;  haying up;conia)uu i*? 

U^fc^^il^Wb'tllr-irU, 9.     I*i*- 

Dahloo|  being  altered.  '       _    , 
UNANIMOUS,  yu-nln'e  mus,  a.    Being  of 

anointed  ;  not  prepared  for  death  by  ex|r»f&* 

unction,  " 

unanswerab^Mp'^MI,^  tfm 

to  be'refuteri. 
UNANSWERED,  IMn'sfc'rf,  a.    N*  op, 

posed  by  a  reply  j   not  confuted  ;  not  suita- 
bly returned.1   '  • 
UN  APPALLED,  un-lp-piyrl'd',  ^      Npl 

daunted,  not  fm pressed  by  ftyar.  ,' 
UNAPPEASABLE,  un-ip-r^^.^tf.  Not 

to  be  pacified,  FnHrlacable. 
UNAPPREHENSIVE,   dnap^pre-heVaK, 

0.    Not  intelligent,  not  ready  if  co»«rgiJ^  ^ 

not  srjspectinp.  •  • 

UNAPPROACHED,    un-ippMuh^    a, 

9^9.     Inacoessable.       .'„.•• 
UNAPPROVED,  V4pptUv'<L't   «.   999. 

N«>t  approved.    -    '       T ■       '  . 
UNAPT,  nn-ipfp  o>    §  Dull,  not  arase] 

siv«}rnot  ready,  not  propense  j   ujiJU, 

aualified  ;  improperw  anmt,  unsuitable. 
APTNESS,  on-iprtiis,  a.  Unitoeam, 
unsuitableness ;  dulness,  want  of  appmLesv- 
sion  ;   unreadiness,  ditqoalificatiuA,  waul'  osT 

£ro  pension. 
[ARGUED,  ia\41^g6de,  a.  959.    NotoMa- 
Suted ;  not  censured. 
A  RMED,  in- Wd',  a.  M9.    Havimg  sms 

armour,  bavitig  no  weapons. 
UNARTFUL,  un-art'fql,  a.    Hanngno  art 

or  cunniHg  )  wanting  skill. 
UNASKED,  na-iskf,  «.  959.  Not  aob^ht 

b'v  solicitation. 
UNASPIRING,  8n-aVpi1ring,  a.     Not  *m- 

bitious.  i 

UNASSA1LED,  un-ls-sil'd',    av    Not  at- 

tacked,  not  assaulted.      • 
UNASSISTED,  Sn-as-sW'tid,  a.  Not  helped^  « 
UNASSISTING,  4n4«-ai»'flng,  a.    9%    f 

no  help.  _     „ 

UNASSURED,  fin-lsb-ftrM',  a.  959.     Not 

confident  ;  nut  to  t^  posted. 
UNATTAINABLE,  finli-ttat-bl,  a.     Hat 

to  be  gained  or  obtained,  being  oat  of  i 
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UNATTAINABLENES8,  on-fetl/nt-bl- 
nis,  *.     State  of  be»g  out  of  reach. 

UNATTEMPTED,  in4t.tlmp't&l9  a.  Un- 
tried, not  essayed. 

UN  ATTENDED,  4n-iU^d^,  a.   Having 

no  retinue  or  attendants. 

UNAVAILABLE;  4a4-vali-bi,  a.  Useless, 
vain  with  respect  to  any  purpose. 

UNAVAILING,  un-i-vltalng,  a.  410.  Use- 
less,  vain. 

UNAVOIDABLE,  fc^i-voldl-bl,  a.  Inevi- 
table, not  to  be  shunned. 
UNAVOIDED,  un4-vold'ed,  a.  Inevitable. 
UNAUTHORIZED,  &n-avrtaar-lz'd,  a.  Not 

supported  by  authority,  nqt  properly  commis- 
sioned. 

UNAWARE,  fin-4-ware',  524. 7  od.  Without 
UNAWARES,  fart-wara*,       /      previous 
meditation ;    unexpectedly,  when  it  is  not 
• '  tlkought  of,  suddenly. 

\y  Theie  words,  like  some  others,  ara  sometimes 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the 
last,  as  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  seems  to  require. -~ 
8s*  Commodore 

VN  AWED,  5n-aw'd',  a.  3*9.    Unrestrained 
.  by  fear  or  reverence. 

UNBACKED,  in-bikf .  a.  359.  Not  tamed, 
.  not  tadght  to  bear  the  rider;  not  countenanced, 
not  aided. 

To  UNBAR,  un-blr\  v.  a.  To  oven  by  re- 
roovtnff  the  bars  ;  to  unbolt. 

UNB  ARBED,  uu-biWd',  a.    Not  shaven. 

UNBATTERED,  Qn-bftt't&r'd,  a.  Not  in- 
jured by  blows. 

UNBEATEN,  un-bl'f n,  a.      Not  treated 
.  with  blows  ;  not  trodden. 

UNBECOMING,  un-be-kimlng,  a.  Inde- 
cent, unsuitable,  indecorous. 

To  UNBED,£n-be<r,  v.a.  To  raise  from  abql. 

UNBEFITTING,  in-be-ilttlng,  a.  Not  be* 
coming,  not  suitable. 

UNBEOOT,  u*4>£got',  \jl  Eternal. 

UNBEGOTTEN,  un-be-g8tYn,  f  without 
generation  ;  not  yet  generated. 

UNBELIEF,  un-be-leef,  s.    Incredulity; 

_._  infidelity,  irreligion. 

to  UNBELIEVE,  un-be-leiv',  v.  a.  To  dig- 
credit,  not  to  trust ;  not  to  think  real  or  true. 

UNBELIEVER,  un-be-leiv'&r,  $.  An  infidel, 

~  one  who  believes  not  the  Scripture  of  God. 

UNBENDING,  un-bln'ding,  a.  410.    Not 
:  stiffening  flexure;  devoted  to  relaxation. 

UNBENEVOLENT,  un-be-neVvo-lJnt,  a. 
Not  hind. 

WJBfiNEFICED,  un-beVne-ilst,  a.  Not 
preferred  to  a  benefice. 

WBEMGHTED, Im-be-nlte'ld,  a.  Never 
visited  by  darkness. 

UNBENIGN,  fa-be-nine',  a.  Malignant, 
malevolent 

f/NBENT,  fa-benf,  a.  Not  strained  by  the 
string ;  having  the  bow  unstrung ;  not  crushed, 
not  subdued  ;  relaxed,  not  intent. 

UNBESEEMING,  nn-be  -seeming,  a.  Un- 
becoming. 

VNBESOUGHT,  in-be-aW,  *.  Not  en- 
treated. 

VN  BEWAILED,  on-be>wal'd', «.  Not  la- 
mented. 

TfcUNBIAS,  ftn»bl'as,  o.  a.  To  free  from 
any  external  motive,  to  disentangle  from  pre- 
judice. 
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UNBID,  un-b?d',  \  «.    Uninvited, 

UNBIDDEN,  un-bid'd'n,   $  uncommanded; 

spontaneous. 

UNBIGOTTED,  un-big*t4d,  a.  Free  from 
bigotry. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  speM  this  word 
with  doable  *,  though  the  simple  Bigoted  has  but  one. 
This  certainly  <■  an  inconsistency  which  ne  anthorlty 
can  Justify.— *ee  Bifrted. . 

To  UNBIND,  in-blnd',  *.  a.  To  loose,  to 
untie. 

To  UNBISHOP,  un-bish'up,  c.o.  To  de- 
prive of  episcopal  ofdeja. 

UNBITTED,  un-bfrad,  a.  Unbridled,  un- 
restrained. 

UNBLAMABLE,  un-bli'm^bl,  a.  Not  cul- 
pable. 

UNBLEMISHED,  un-blinrlaht,  a.  Free 
from  turpitude,  free  from  reproach. 

UNBLENCHED,  in-blenshf ,  a.  Not  dis- 
graced, uot  injured  by  any  soil. 

UNBLEST,  nn-blist',  a.  Accursed,  excluded 
from  benediction  ;  wretched,  unhappy* 

UNBLOODIED,  un-blidld,  a.  282,  104. 
Not  stained  with  blood. 

UNBLOWN,  un-bl one',  a.  Having  the  bud 
yet  unexpended.    ■     * 

UNBLUNTED,  oji-blunfeM,  a.  Not  be- 
coming obtuse* 

UNBODIED,  «n-b6d1d,  a.  28*.  Incorpo- 
real, immaterial ;  freed  fsora  the  body. 

To  UNBOLT,  un-bolf ,  v. «.  To  set  open,  to 
unbar. 

UNBOLTED,  in-holf id,  a.  Coarse,  gross, 
not  refined. 

UNBONNETED,  4n-t*i'nit4d,  a.  Want- 
ing a  hat  or  Bonnet. 

UNBOOKISH,  un-bWk'fsh,  a.  Not  studi- 
ous of  books ;  not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

UNBORN,  un-born>,  a.  Not  yet  brought 
into  life,  future. 

UNBORROWED,  un-boVr&dc,  a.  Genuine, 
native,  one's  own. 

UNBOTTOMED,  un-bot/tum'd,  a.  Without 
bottom,  bottomless  ;  having  no  solid  founda- 
tion. 

To  UNBOSOM,  uji-buz'ura,  v.  a.  169.  To 
reveal  in  confidence  ;  to  open,  to  disclose*—- 

UNBOUGHT,  un-biwt',  a.  Obtained  with- 
out money  ;  not  finding  any  purchaser. 

UNBOUND,  unbound',  oV  Loose,  not  tied  ; 
wanting  a  cover ;  pret.  of  Unbind. 

UNBOUNDED,  ftn-bound'&l,  a.  Unlimited, 
unrestrained.  • 

UNBOUNDEDLY,  un-boincVeM-le,  ad. 
Without  hounds,  without  limits. 

UNBOUNDEDNESS,  un-biund'Id-nee,  «. 
Exemption  from  limits. 

UNBOWED,  un-bode*.  a.    Not  bent. 

To  UNBOWEL,  un-bofi'll,  r.  a.  To  exente- 
rate,  to  eviscerate. 

To  UNBRACE,  un-br&se',  t.  au  To  loose, 
to  relax  ;  to  make  the  clothes  Inost*. 

UNBREATHED,  un-breTH'd',  a.  Not  ex- 
ercised., 

UNBRED,  In-bred',  a*  Not  instructed  in 
civility,  ill  educated,  not  taughu 

UNBREECHED,  un-brUcbt',  a.,339.  Hav- 
ing no  bleaches* 
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UNBRIBED,  4n-brlb'd',  a.  Not  influenced 
bv  money  or  gifts. 

UNBRIDLED,  in-brl'dl'd,  a.  859.  Licen- 
tious, not  restrained. 

UN  BROKE,  in-broke',      }  a.  Not  violated  ; 

UNBROKEN.  in-broVn,  j  not  subdued, 
not  weakened  ;  not  tamed 

UNBROTHERLIKE,  in-br&Tir'or-llke, )  m 

UN  BROTHERLY,  nn-bruTH'or-le,  \  *' 
III  soiling  with  the  character  of  a  brother. 

To  UNBUCKLE,  in.b&k'kl,  •>.  «.  To  loose 
from  buckles. 

To  UNBUILD,  an-bild',  t. «.  To  raze,  to 
destroy. 

UNBUILT,  un-bfcf,  «.    Not  yet  erected. 

UNBURIED,  un-beVrfa,  a.  282.  Not  in- 
terred, not  honoured  with  the  rites  of  funeral. 

UNBURNED,  un-bOrn'd',   \  a.    159.     Not 

UNBURNT,  On-barnl,  )  consumed,  not 
wasted*  not  injured  by  fire,  not  heated  with 
fire. 

UNBURNING,  fa-burning,  a.  Not  con- 
suming by  heat. 

To  UNBURTHEN,  fa-bur'Tnin,  r.  «.  To 
rid  of  a  load ;  to  throw  on*,  to  disclose  what 
lies  heavy  on  the  mind. 

To  UNBUTTON,  in-bof  t'n,  e.  a.  To  loose 
any  thing  buttoned. 

UNCALCINED,  an-kal'sln'd,  a.  Free  from 
calcination. 

UNCALLED,un-kawl'd',o«  Not  summoned, 
not  sent  for,  not  demanded. 

UNCANCELLED,  in-kan'sll'd,  a.  99.  Not 
erased,  not  abrogated. 

UNCANONICAL,&n-kA-n6n'e-kal,a?  Not 
agreeable  to  the  canons. 

V  NCAPABLE,  nn-ka'p4-bl,  a.  Not  capa- 
ble, nnt  susceptible;  more  properly  Incapable. 

UNCARNATE,  un-kir'nit,  a.  91.  Not 
fleshy ;  more  properly  Incarnate. 

To  UNCASE,  un-kase',  v.  a.  To  disengage 
from  any  covering ;  to  flay. 

UNC  AUGHT,  un-kiwt',  a.  Not  yet  caught. 

UNCAUSED,  on-kaWd',  a.  Having  no 
precedent  cause. 

UNCAUTIOUS,  ftn-klw'shas,  a.  Not  wary, 
heedless. 

UNCERTAIN,  on-seVtln,  a.  208.  Doubtful, 
not  certainly  known;  doubtful,  not  having 
certain  knowledge ;  not  sure  in  the  conse- 
quence ;  unsetded,  unregutar. 

UNCERTAINTY,  nn-seVtk-te,  *.  Dubious- 
ness, want  of  knowledge  ;  contingency,  want 
of  certainty  ;  something  unknown. 

To  UNCHAIN,  un-tshlne',  v.  a.  To  free 
from  chains. 

UNCHANGEABLE,  un-tshan'ji-bl,  a.  Im- 
mutable. 

UNCHANGED,  uu-talianj'd',  a.  359.  Not 
altered ;  not  alterable. 

UNCHANGEABLENESS,  un.tshan'j4-bl- 
nls,  s.    Immutability. ' 

UNCHANGEABLY,  ftn-tshan'ji-ble,  ad. 
ImmutablV  without  change. 

UNCHANGING,  in-tshan'jfog,  a.  Suffering 
no  alteration. 

Tb  UNCHARGE,  on-tsharje',  v.  a.  To  re- 
tract an  accusation. 

UNCHARITABLE,  nn-tsheVkti-bl,  «. 
Contrary  to  charity,  contrary  to  the  univer- 
sal love  prescribed  by  Christianity 
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UNCHARFTABLENESS,  un-tshsVe-tt-bl. 

n Is,  *.    Want  of  charity. 
UNCHARITABLY,  on-tshaYe-ti-bl!.  «sf. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

UNCHARY,  un-Uha're,  a.     Not  wary,  not 

cautious. 
UNCHASTE,  on-tsaaste',  a.    Lewd,  libidi- 
nous, not  continent. 
UNCHASTITY,     un-tihsVte-tl,    s.     580. 

Lewdness,  incontinence. 
UNCHEERFULNESS,  nn-tsbeVful-BcW,  s. 

Melancholy,     gloominess   of    temper. — See 

Cheerful.  m         m 

UNCHECKED,  un-tshikf ,  a.  S59.    Unre. 

t  trained. 
UNCHEWED,  ftn-tshode',   «.   859.     Not 

masticated. 
To  UNCHILD,  un-tshlld',  v.  a.    To  deprive 

of  children. 
UNCHRISTIAN,    un-kru'tshin,   a.     464. 

Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  ;  uncon- 
verted, infidel. 
UNCHR18TIANNESS,   on-krfs'tshin-nls, 

s.    Contrariety  to  Christianity. 
UNCIA  L,  wrihil,  a.    Belonging  to  letters 

of  a  larger  sise,  anciently  used  in  inscriptions; 

capital  Tetters. 

UNCIRCUMCISED,  fto-slricam-slzM,  «. 
Not  circumcised,  not  a  Jew. 

UNCIRCUMCISION,  on^r-kum-ekh'ta, 
s.    Omission  of  circumcision. 

UNCIRCUMSCRIBEDin-slr-kum-skrib'cJK 
a.    Unbounded,  unlimited. 

UNCIRCUMSPECT,  An-siricuin-splkt,  *. 
Not  cautions,  not  vieiiant; 

UNCIRCUMSTANTIAL,fa-a&-kta-staW- 
shal,  a.    Unimportant. 

UNCIVIL,  un-slvll,  a.  Unpolite,  not  agree- 
ably to  rules  of  elegance  or  complaisance. 

UNCIVILLY,  un-sVil-e,  «rf.  Unpolitely, 
not  complaisantly. 

UNCIVILIZED,  on^sMl-Ur'd,  a.  Not  re- 
claimed from  barbarity  ;  coarse,  indecent. 

UNCLARIFIED,  in-klaVe-tlde,  a.  282. 
Not  purged,  not  purified. 

To  UNCLASP,  in-klasp',  v. a.  To  open 
what  is  shut  with  clasps. 

UNCLASSICK.&n-klis'slk,  a.  Not  classielu 
UNCLE,  ftns/U,  s.  405, 408.     The  father 

or  mother's  brother. 
UNCLEAN,   ftn-kJene',  eu     Fool,  dirty: 

filthy  ;  not  purified  by  ritual  practices;   foul 

with  sin  ;  lewd,  unchaste. 
UNCL&ANLINESS,     un-ldenle-nia,     a. 

Want  of  cleanliness.    „     . 

UNCLEANLY,  in-kleWle,  a.  Foul,  nifty, 
nasty  ;  indecent,  unchaste. 

UNCLEANNESS,  un-klene'nls,  *.  Lewd- 
ness, incontinence  ;  want  of  cleanliness,  Hasti- 
ness ;  sin,  wickedness  :  want  of  ritual  purity. 

UNCLEANSED,un-kllnz'd>.Not  cleans**! 

To  UNCLEW,  un-klu',  r.  <t.    To  undo. 

To  UNCLENCH,  ta-kllnsh',  v.  a.  To  open 

the  closed  hand. 
UNCLIPPED,  in-klipf,  a.  859.    Wfcsle; ' 

not  cut.  -  » 

To  UNCLO  ATH,  un-klW,  e. «.  To  strip, 

to  make  naked. 

fj  As  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  Ik* 
word  Cloth*,  b«  oagat  certainly  to  have 
acfatftvt  Umtetkt 
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ToUNCLOG,ftnrklV»v*a:  To  diieneiui- 
ber,  to  exonerate ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

To  UNCLOISTER,  fa-Wofe'tOr,  r.  *.  To 
set  at  large. 

To  UNCLOSE,  8n-klc*e/,  ©.  a.    To  open. 

UNCLOSED,  ftn-kloz'd',  a.    Not  separated 

by  enclosures. 
UNCLOUDED,  on-klo4'de*d,  a.    Free  from 

clouds,  clear  from  obscurity,  not  darkened. 
UNCLOUDEDNESS,  fohkltt'dld-nis,   «. 

Openness,  freedom  from  gloom. 

UNCLOUDY,  fln-klou'dcV  a.    Free  from  a 

cloud. 
To  UNCLUTCH,  un-klutsh',  v.  a.  To  open. 

To  UNCOIF,  un-kwMf ,  r.  a.    To  pall  the 

'cap  off.— -See  To  Qumt. 
To  UNCOHi,  un-kotl',  v.  a.    To  open  from 

being  colled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  another. 
UNCOINED,  favkofa'd',  a.  369.  Not  coined. 
UNCOLLECTED,  un-k6l-Iek't8d,  «.    Not 

collected,  not  recollected. 
UNCOLOURED,   un-kilWd,   a.        Not 

stained  with  any  colour  or  dye. 
UNCOMBED,  fln-kom'd',  a.  369.  Not  parted 

-or  adjusted  by  the  comb.   ... 
UNCOMEATABLE.  un-kum'4t4-bl,  e.  In- 

accessible,  unattainable. 
UNCOMEUNESS,&n-kfon1e-n&,t.  Want 

of  grace,  want  of  beauty. 
UNCOMELY,  fin-kum/l^  a.     Not  comely, 

wanting  grace. 
UNCOMFORTABLE,  un-kom'ffo-ti-bl,  a. 

Affording  no  comfort,  gloomy,  dismal,  miser- 
able ;  receiving  no  comfort,  melancholy. 
UNCOMFORTABLENESS,  un-kum'for-tl- 

bl-nes,  a.    Want  of  cheerfulness. 
UNCOMFORTA  BLY,     in-kfim flir-ti-ble, 

ad.    Without  cheerfulness. 
UN  COMMANDED,   un-kum-man'ded,    a. 

Not  commanded. 
UNCOMMON,  un-kom'mun,  a.    Not  fire- 

Suent,  not  often  fouitd  or  known. 
COMMONNESS,  uA-kim'mftn-nes,    «. 
Infrequency. 

UNCOMPACT,  uu-kom-plkt',  a.  Not  com- 
pact, not  closely  cohering.    • 

UNCOMMUN1CATED,  un-kim-ma'ne-ka- 
t£d,  A.    Not  communicated. 

UNCOMPANIED,  un-kom'pknld,  a.  104. 
Having  no  companion. 

UNCOMPELLED,  un-k6m-peW,  a.  Free 
from  compulsion. 

UNCOMPLETE,  on-kflm-plete',  «.  Not 
finished ;  properly  Jwcoropfcte. 

UNCOMPOUNDED.  un-kom-pound'Sd,  «v 
Simple,  not  mixed ;  simple,  not  intricate. 

UNCOMPRESSED,  un-kdm-preaf,  a.  104. 
Free  from  compression,  , 

UNCOMPREHENSI VE,  un-k8m-pre-heV- 
•It,*.  Unable  to  comprehend ;  in  Shake- 
speare it  seems  to  signify  Incomprehensible. 

UNCONCEIVABLE,  fin-ko'n-se'vi-M,  a. 
Not  to  be  understood,  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  mind.  4  A 

ONCONCETVABLENESS,  On-kdn-ieMU 
bl-nie, •.    Incomprehensibility. 

UNCONCEIVED?  4n-k6n-»eVd',  «.  104. 
Not  thought,  not  imagined. 

UNCONCERN,  ftn-koWirn',  •.      NegU- 
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gence,  want  of  interest  in,  freedom  from  anxi- 
ety, freedom  from  perturbation. 

UNCONCERNED,  un-kfa-seWd',  a.  104. 
Having  no  interest  in ;  not  anxious,  not  dis- 
turbed, not  affected. 

UNCONCERNEDLY,un-k6n-seVn4d-le,ad. 
354.     Without  interest  or  affection. 

UNCONCERNEDNESS,  un-kfln-seWd- 
n£s,  «.    Freedom  from  anxiety. 

UNCQNCERNINO,  fa-kftn-seVnmg,  «. 
Not  interesting,  not  affecting. 

UNCONCERNMENT,  nn-k^n-alrn'mtot^. 
The  state  of  having  no  share. 

UNCONCLUDENT,  nn-kfa-klu'dint,  7  ^ 

UNCONCLUDING,  un-k6n-klu'dlng,  J  * 
Not  decisive,  inferring  no  plain  or  certain  con- 
clusion. • 

UNCONCLUDINONESS,  un-kin-kludfcg- 
n& ,  *.    Quality  of  being  nnconcluding. 

UNCONQUERABLE,  un-kftiig'kQr-i-bl,  * 
Incapable  of  being  conquered- 

UNCOUNSELLABLE,  un-koun'sll-lA-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  advised. 

UNCOUNTABLE,  &n-ko&n'tt-bl,  c  Innn- 
merable.  „       __      _     _ 

UNCOUNTERFEIT,  on-kion'tlr-tit,  a.  Ge- 
nuine, not  spurious. 

To  UNCOUPLE,  nn-ktjr/pl,  e.  o.  To  loote 
dogs  from  their  couples. 

UNCOURTEOUS,  an-kortshe-ae,  *.  Un- 
civil, un  polite. 

UNCOURTLINESS,  nn-kortle-nls, «.  Usv 
snitable  ness  of  manners  to  a  court. 

UNCOURTLY,  un-k6rtae,  a.  Inelegant  of 
manners,  uncivil. 

UNCOUTH,on-kootA',  d.  315.  Odd,  strange, 
unusual. 

To  UNCREATE,  &n-kre-ate',  v.  a.  To  anni- 
hilate, to  reduce  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  ex- 
istence. _        .  .    - 

UNCREATED,  un-kre-a'tld,  a.  Not  yet 
created ;  not  produced  by  creation. 

UNCREDITABLENESS,  un-krid'e-t4-bl- 
n2s,  *.    Want  of  reputation. 

UNCROPPED,  un-kr6pt',  «.  369.  Not 
cropped,  not  gathered. 

UNCROSSED,  un-kr6l8t',  a.  369.  Uncan- 
celled. _        «-    _ 

UNCROWDED,  un-kro&'did, «.  Not  ftrait- 
ened  by  want  of  room. 

To  UNCROWN,  On-krottn',  e.  a.  To  deprive 
of  a  crown  ;  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 

UNCTION,  fing'shun,  /.  408.  The  act  of 
anointing;  unguent,  ointment;  the  act  of 
anointing  medically :  any  thing  softening  or 
lenitive ;  the  rite  of  anointing #  in  the  last 
hours ;  any  thing  that  excites  piety  aud  de- 
votion. _  _   .    .    . 

UNCTUOSITY,  ung-tshu-6Ve-te,  a.  Fat- 
ness, oiliness.  • 

UNCTUOUS,   ung'tahu-uB,   a.   408.    Fat, 
clammy,  oily. 
ft  This  word  Is  as  frequently  mispronounced  so 

sumptuous  sad  presumptuous,  and  for  i*e  same  rea- 
son.   We  ar«  apt  to  confound  this  termination  with 

tout  and  Urns,  and  to  pronounce  the  word  is  if  wrlttto 

wtfshus,  without  attending  to  the  Sf  after  tha  f .  which 

makes  so  great  a  difference  in  the  lound  of  this  word 

aad  Us  compounds. 

UNCTUOUSNESS,  tag'tahkua-nle,  $.  Fat. 

Iness,  oiliness,  clamminess,  greasiness. 
UNCULLED,  fk-kuTd',  a.    Not  gathered* 
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tftfVEFfNABLfi/fa4&lWit4>l,  a.     Ne* 

.  to  be  marked  out  or  cireumseri bed  bj  a  dea- 

mtifMfc  • 
UNDEFIED,  in-de-flde',  a.  288.    Net  set 

at  defence,  not  challenged.' 
UNDEFORMED,  on-de-lWd',   «.     Net, 

deformed,  not  disfigured. 
UNDELIBERATE!),  oiwie^b'er-sVted, «., 

Not  carefully  considered.    .  A 
U^DEUOmED,  n*&tit£d,    a.      Net; 

pleased,  not  touched  with  ptraaorcw  , 

UNDELIGHTFUL,  fa^lejfee'foi,  *     Be*' 

giving  pleasure. 
UNDEMOLISHEDjfa-d^llsht^  Not 

raxed,  not  thrown  down.   m 

UNDEMONSTKABLE,  fan&irin'Atl-Iri,' 

Incapable  of  fuller  evidence. 


UNCULPABLE,    fetJcfrpi-bl,    d.      Wet 

blaroeable. 
UNCULTIVATED,     fin-kaNe-va-ted,    *. 

Not  cultivated,  not  improved  by  tillage  j  not 

instructed,  not  civilised. 
UNCUMBERED,  to-kfai'bfcr'd,  a.      Not 

burdened,  not  embarrassed. 
UNCURBABLEL   ta-kur'bl-bl,  «.      Tint 

cannot  be  curbed  or  checked. 
UNCURBED,  fjn-kurb'd',  a.  WO.    Llcen- 

tious,  not  restrained. 
To  UNCURL,  Juvkirl ,  c.  a.    Tolooeefrom 

ringlets  pr  convolutions. 
To  UNCURL,  oa-korl',  *. «.    To  fidl  from 

UNCUI&ENT,  ftn-koyrent,  a.  Not  cur- 
rent, pot  passing  in  common  payment. 

To  UNCURSE,  ftn-k&rae',  v.  a.  To  free 
from  any  execration. 

UNCUT,  fa-kit',  a.    Not  cat. 

To  UNDAM,  on-dim',  r.  a.     To  open,  to 

free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 
UNDAMAGED,  i&n-dAm'idj'd,  a.  00.    Not 

made  worse,  nut  impaired. 
UNDAUNTED,  fa-dtWOd,  a.  114.  Unrab- 

dued  by  fear,  not  depressed.—- See  Daunted* 

UNDAUNTEDLY,  ta-dsWted-le,  est.  Bold* 

ly(  intrepidly,  without  fear. 
UN9A3ZLED,  U-Ux'zVd.  a.  S*9.    Not 

dimmed,  or  confused  by  splendour. 

TeUNDEAF,  en-def,  p.  a.     To  free  from 

deafness. 
UNDfiBAUCHED,  OB^.bAwUbf,a.   Net 

corrupted  by  debauchery. 
UNDECAGON,  ua-d*k*-go\  #.    A  figure 

of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 
UNDECAYING,    Ja-de-kMng,   «v      Not 

swflertee  diminution  or  declension, 
UNDEC AYED,  fa-de-kade',  a.    Not  liable 

to  be  diminished. 
To  UNDECEIVE,  fa-de-eere',  e.  a.     To 

set  free  from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 
UNDECEIVABLE,  on-d£-*eva-bl,  o.    Not 

liable  to  deceive. 
UNDECEIVED,     Sn-de-eevM',    o.      Not 

eueated,  not  icnaosed  on. 

UNDECIDED,  tin-de-sl'ded,  o.  Not  deter- 
mined, not  settled. 

UNDECISIVE,  ftn-de-stsir,  a.  Not  deci- 
sive, not  conclusive. 

To  UNDECK,  an-dek',  v.  4.  To  deprive  of 
omsmentsv 

UNDBCKED,ftii-dlkf,  a.  MO.  Not  adorned, 
not  embellished. 

UNDEC  LINED,  nn-de-klm'd',  o.  Not 
grammatically  varied  by  termination-;  not  de- 
viating, not  turned  from  the  right  way. 

UNDEDICATED,  un-de^e-ka-ted,  e.  Not 
consecrated,  not  devoted;  not  inscribed  to  a 
*  patron*. 

UNDEEDED,  fa-deed'&i,  a.  Not  signalised 
by  action. 

UNDEFACED,  fa-de-flste',  a.  Not  de- 
prived of  tea  foisn,  not  disfigured* 

UNDEFEASIBLE,  on-de-ftri-bt,  a.  Not 
defeasible,  not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 

UNDEFINED,  ftn-de-fllM',*.  Not  polluted, 
n«J  vitiated,  not  corrupted. 

UNDEFINED,  fa-de-faVor,  tu  Not  cir- 
cumscribed, of  explained  by  a  definition. 
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UNDENIABLE,  fa-de-ntt-Dl,  c.    Sue*  at  * 

cannot  be  gainsaid.  . 

UNDENIABLY,  fa-de-tftt-ble,  <uL  So 
plainly  as  to  admit  no  contradiction.  ' 

UXDEPLORED*  &n-de-plcVd',  d.  Not  ha- 
mented.  „  • 

UNDEPRAVED,  An-depravM',  «.  Not 
corrupted 

UNDEPRIVED,  An-de-piVd',  a.  Not  di- 
rested  by  auttiorhy,  nut  stripped  of  any  pee* 
session. 

UNDER,  fa'dfir,  prep.  98.     In  a  etaie  est  ~ 
subjection  ;  in  the  state  of  pupillage  to  ;  be* 
neath,  to  at  to  be  covered  or  hidden  ;  below  * 
in  place  ;  in  a  less  degree  than ;  for  leas  the**, 
less  than,  below ;  by  the  aptearance  of;  witar  * 
less  than  ;  in  the  state  of  inferiority  to,  noting 
rank  or  order  of  precedence  j  in  a  state  of  be- 
ing leaded  with  ;   in  a  state  of  oopreasion  by, 
or  subjection  to ;  in  a  state  of  being  liable  to, 
or  Knitted  by ;  in  a  state  of  depression*,  or  day  - 
jection  by ;  in  the  state  of  bearing :  bvtfcer 
state  ef;   not  having  reached  or  arrived  to, 
rioting  time;  represented  by;  in  e  state  of 
protection  ;   with  respect  to  ;  attested  by  ; 
subjected  to,  being  the  subject  of ;  in  a  state 
of  relation  that  dawns  protection. 

UNDER.  nn'dur,  erf.  41*V  In  a  etarfe  of 
subjection ;  less :  opposed  to  Over  or  More  j 
ft  has  a  signification  resembling  that  of  an  aaV 
jective,  interiour*  s  abject*  subordinate* 

UNDERACTION,  ua-dur-akshin, #.  Sub- 
ordinate action,  action  not  essential  to  tits 
asein  story. 

To  UNDERBEAR,  un-dir-bW,  a.  ev  To 
rapport,  to  endure ;  to  line,  to  goard\  Intbie 
last  sense  out  of  use.       , 

UNDERBEARER,&i^k-bir4rirr.a>  Iafo- 
nerals,  those  that  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
body,  distinct  from  those  who  are  beams  of 
ceremony. 

To.  UNDERBID,  un-duj-bld7,  v.  a.  To  oJfer 
for  any  thing  less  than  its  worth. 

UNDERCLERK.  fin'dSr-klark,  t.  A  desk 
subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk. 

To  UNDERDO,  fln-dfir-d&o',  v.  x.  To  act  bel- 
low one's  abilities ;  to  do  less  than  is  fetfuWlei  , 

UNDERFACTION,  ojj-dftr-flk'ghSn,  av 
Subordinate  faction,  subdivision  of  a  faction. 

UNDERFELLO W.  in dur^l4o,  #,  Anseaa> . 
man,  a  sorry  wrelcL         .    ^^ 

UNDERFILLING,  Jn-dtir-rtl'&i*,  ^  LoW-  . 
er  part  of  an  edifice.       •       *    ^. 

ToUNDERFURmSH,tbwdoi-^oVnisn,r^   . 
To  supply  with  lets  than  enough. 
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To  UNDEROIfcD,  fahafc-K&r*',  t.  a.    To 

bind  round  the  bottom. 

To  UNDERGO,  un-dfir-go',  t).  a.  To  apffer, 
to  sustain,  to  endure  evil;  to  support, .  to  ha- 
zard. Not  in  use.  To  sustain,  to  be  the  bearer 
of,  to  possess ;  to  sustain,  to  endure  without 
fainting  ;  to  pass  through. 

UNDERGROUND,  ua-dur-griiBd'j «.  Stib- 
terraneous  space. 

UNDERGROWTH,  fa-dut-groW,  *.  That 
which  grows  under  the  tall  wood. 

UNDERHAND,  fo-d&r-hanaV.  erf.  By 
means-  n<»t  apparent,  secretly;  clandestinely, 
with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

UNDERLABOURER,  (Wdur-la-b&r-fir,  *. 
A  so  bard 'mate  workman. 

UNDERIVED,  Jn-de-rVd',  a.  104.  Not 
.borrowed. 

To  UNDERLAY,  un-dux-li/,  e.  «.  to 
strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

To  UNDERLINE,  ftn-dfir-line',  e.  a.  to 
mark  with  Hues  below  the  word*. 

UNDERLING,  ftn'dur-llng,  s.  410.  An  in- 
fortour  agent;  a  sorry  mean  fellow* 

To  UNDERMINE,  Sn-dlr-mine',  v.  a.  To 
dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that  it  may 
fall  or  be  blown  up,  to  sap ;  to  excavate  un- 
der ;  to  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

UNDERMINER,  un-duT-ml'nfir,  s.  He  that 
saps,  he  tliat  digs  away  the  supports  j  a  clan- 
destine enemy. 

UNDERMOST,  oVdOr-raost,  a.  Lowest  In 
place  ;  lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

UNDERNEATH,  ftn-dfir-neTH',  ad.  In  the 
lower  place,  below,  under,  beneath. 

UNDERNEATH,  un-d&r-neTH',  prep.  4<ft. 
Under. 

UNDEROFFICER,  un-dur-6f1s-ur,  $.  An 
inferiour  officer,  one  in  subordinate  authority. 

To  UNDERPIN,  fin-dur-pln',  v.  a.  To  prop, 
to  support. 

UNDEROGATORY,  fa^e-r6g'gt-tur-e,  a. 
Not  derogatory,  which  see. 

UNDERPART,  ftn'dor-part,  t.  Subordi- 
nate, or  unessential  pajrt.      „ 

UNDERPETTICOAT^n-dir-plt^-kite,*. 

That  wom  next  the  body.  ' 
UNDERPLOT,  fWdur-fr6t,  '•    A  series  of 

events  proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main 
.  story  of  a  play,  and  subservient  to  it  j  a  dan- 
destine  scheme. 
To  UNDERPRAISfi,  fa-dfir-praze',  t.  a. 

To  praise  below  desert; 
To  UNDERPRIZE,  fin-dfir-prlze',  v.  a.    To 

TtJue  at  less  than  the  worth. 
To  UNDERPROP,  tin-dur-prop',  *.  a.    To* 

support,  to  sustain.  % ■     A»        * 

UNDERPROPORTIONED,     4n-dur-p#- 

por'shuu'd.  a.  Having  too  little  proportion. 
To  UNDERRATE,  un-d6rvrktey,  r.n.  To  rate 

too  low. 
UNDERRATE,  orl'dur-rite,'  a.  408.      A 

price  less  than  n  usual.  , 

UNDERSECRETARY,    un^Sr*tk^-ta>. 

re,  «.    A  subordinate  secretary. 
To  UNDERSELL,  to&i**ll'  o.  eV   To  de- 
feat by  selling  for  less ;   to  sell  cheaper  than 
-  another. 
UNDERSERVArtT,  {Wttfe-seVvInt,  «.    A 

servant  of  the,  tower  class. 
T6UNDER8ET,n*-dnr.*eV,t».<k   To  prop, 

to  support. 


UNDERSEXTER*  fo-dir-veVt&r,  s*    Prop,; 

pedestal,  support. 

UNDERSETTING,  fo-dur-seVtlng,  $.  410. 
Lower  part,  pedestal. 

UNDERSHERIFF,  Vdfc-sheVif,  a.     The: 
deputy  of  |lve  sheriff. — See  Sheriff. 

UNDERSHERIFFRY,  fin-dur-sheVlf-re,  «. 
The  office  of  an  under-sheriff. 

UNDERSHOT,  fin-dtlr-shAt',  part.  a.  Moved 
by  water  passing  under  jfc  ' 

UNDERSONG,  fa'dux-sfag,  «.  Chorus, 
burden  of  q  soue. 

To  UNDERSTAND,  ua-duj-^tlnd',  v.  a. 
To  comprehend  folly,  to  have  knowledge  of j 
to  conceive,  ; 

fro  UNDERSTAND,  fop-dur-fitlnd',  v.  a.  To 
. have  use  pf  the  rnteJIectual  faculties  ;  to  be  an ; 
intelligent  or  conscious  being ;  to  be  informed* 

UNDERSTANDING,  fa-dflr-sttnMlna;.    s. « 
Intellectual  powers,  faculties  of  the  mind,  es- 
pecially those  of  knowledge  and  judgment ; 
skill :  intelligence,  terms  otcorarounicatibn.     r 

UNDERSTANDING,  fodtottrflng,  «. 
Knowing,  skilful.  '  m  m       - 

UNDERSTAtiDINGL*,  in-dftr-ataVdlng- 
le,  ad.     with  knowledge. 

UNDERSTOOD,  ia-dnr-st&d'.     Pret.  and . 
part.  pass,  of  Understand,  , 

UNDERSTRAPPER,  &'duMtrap-pir,  *. 
A  petty  fellow,  an  infermur  agent. 

To  UNDERTAKE,  fln-dfir-take',  v.  a. ;  pret. 
Undertook  ;  part.  pan.  Undertaken.  To  at- 
tempt, to' engage  in ;  to  assume  a  character ;  to 
engage  with,  to  attack  ;  to  have  the  charge  of. 

To  UNDERTAKE,  ftn-dur-take',  v.  ft.  To 
assume^  any  business  or  province  ;  to  venture, 
to  hazard  j  to  promise,  to  stand  bound  to 
some  condition. 

UNDERTAKEN,  in-dlr-tal'n.  Part  pass. 
<>f  Undertake.  ' 

UNDERTAKER,  Jn-dur-taMr,  s.  08.  One 
who  engages  in  projects  and  affairs  ;  one  who 
engages  to  build  for  another  at  a  certain  price ; 
one  who  manages  funerals. 

UNDERTAKING,  .uji-dir-tiTilng,  *.  At- 
tempt; enterprise,  engagement. 

UNDERTENANT,  fadfattrffttit  t.  A  se- 
condare terraht,  one  who  holds  froth  hint  that 
holds  from  the  owner.  ■ 

UNDERTOOK,  fa-dut-took'.  Part.  past. 
of  Undertake.  k  •       -,..•• 

UNDERVALUATION,  ta-dor-vaU-a'shaii 
I.     Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 

To  UNDERVALUE,  fc-dar-viVft,  r.  d.   To 
rate  low,  td  estaifii  Unfitly,  to  treat  as  of  IhtlO* 
worth  j  to  depress,  to  make  low  in  estimation, 
'  to  despise; 

UNDERVALUE,  i!kn-e>OY-val'Q,  r.  400.  Low 
nrte,  vlhi  prfae.   •* 

UNDERVALUER,  Qn^fir-val'u-ur,  t.    One 
. 'wlttl-esteVitis  WfeMlv^.    ' 

UNDERWENT,  fin-dnr-w^nt'.       Pret.   of 

UNDERWOOD,  ftri'dur-wfid,  s.  The  low 
trfees  to&t  potf  ritoong  the  timber. 

UNDERWORK,  ftn'dar-wftrtt;  $ .  4b6.  S^Hs- 
dldihale  bu»ihess,  petty  affairs.  f 

To  UNDERWORK,  ifn-dif-WoYk'     v.  *V»; 
>rrt.  Underworked,  or  Underwrdnghst  fmi J 
pan.  Underworked,  or  Uhderwroogjik.  Torfe- 
'  stroy  by' clandestine  measures ;  to  laboor  ^^^ 
than  enough. 
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UNDERWORKMAN,  tWdnx-w&rk'rain,  #. 

An  inferiour  labourer. 
To  UNDERWRITE,  ftn-dnr-rlte',  v.  a.    To 

write  under  something  else. 
UNDERWRITER,  fa-dur-rl'tur,  «.    An  in- 

surer,  so  called  from  writing  his  name  under 

the  conditions. 
UNDESCRIBED,  on-de-skrlb'd',  a.     Not 

described. 
UNDESCRIED,  an-de-skrW,  a.  589.    Not 

seen,  unseen,  undiscovered. 
UNDESERVED,    an-de-EeW'd',   a.      Not 

merited,  or  obtained  by  merit;  not  incurred 

by  mult. 
UNDESERVEDLY,    un-de-rfrVid-le,   ad. 

364.    Without  desert,  whether  of  good  or  ill. 
UNDESERVER,  un-de-ceVyar, «.    One  of 

no  merit 
UNDESERVING,  an^e-seVring,  a.    Not 

having  merit,  not  having  any  worth  ;  not  me- 
riting any  particular  advantage  or  hurt. 
UNDESIGNED,  un-de-sln'd7,  a.  WO.    Not 

intended,  not  purposed. 
UNDESIGNING,   on-desfnlng,    a.    JJot 

acting  with  any  set  purpose ;  hating  no  artful 

or  fraudulent  schemes,  sincere. 
UNDESIRABLE,  un-de-zi'r4-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  wished,  not  pleasing. 
UNDESIRED,  in-de-slrM',  a.  569.     Not 

wished,  not  solicited. 
UNDESIRING,  an-de-sl'ring,  a,  Negligent, 

not  wishing. 
UNDE8TROYABLB,   un-de-str&ei-bl,   a. 

Indestructible,  not  susceptive  of  destruction. 
UNDESTROYED,   in-de-strMd',   a.    582. 

Not  destroyed. 
UNDETERMINABLE,  in^MeVmln-l-bl, 

a.    Impossible  to  be  decided. 
UNDETERMINATE,in-de-teVmln-it,a.91. 

Not  settled ,uot  decided,coutingent;  not  fixed. 

UNDETERMINATENESS,    un-de-teV- 

mln-At-nes, 
UN  DETERMINATION,  fin-de 

k'shun, 

4.    Uncertainty,  indecision;  the  state  of  not 

being  fixed,  or  invincibly  directed. 

UNDETERMINED,  ua-de-teVrnto'd,  a.  Un- 
settled, undecided;  not  limited,  not  regd.4ted. 
UNDEVOTED,fa-de-Y6't4d,a.  Not  devoted. 

UNDIAPHONOUS,un^Uft*-nus,a.  Not 

pellucid,  not  transparent 

UNDID,  &n-dM'.    The  pret.  of  Undo. 

UNDIGESTED,  An-de-jeVt&I,  a.  Not  con- 

cocted. 
UNDIMINISHED,  on-de-minliht,  a.    Not 

impaired,  not  lessened. 
UNDINTED,  un-dinf  £d,  a.   Not  impressed 

by  a  blow. 
UNDIPPED,  on-dlpf,  a.  559.  Not  dipped, 

not  plunged.  „     . 

UNDIRECTED,  an-de-reVtld,  a.    Notdi- 

reeted. 
UNDISCERNED,  i^ls-neWd',  a.     Not 

observed,  not  discovered,  not  descried. 

UNDISCERNEDLY.  an-dlz-zeVned-le,  ad. 

364.    So  as  to  be  undiscovered. 
UN  DISCERNIBLE,    uiwik-»ern'e-bl,    a. 

Not  to  be  discerned,  invisible. 

UNDI8CERNIBLY,  un-diz-rerne-ble,  ad. 

I         Invisibly,  imperceptibly. 
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UNDI8CERNING,  onniWnilng,  a.  lnje> 

-  dicious,  incapable  of  making  due  distinction. 

UNDISCIPLINED,  fo-dis'dp-plui'd,  «• 
Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order ;  un- 
taught, uninstructed. 

UNDISCOVERABLE,  &n-dk-krVur-a-W, 
a.    Not  to  be  found  out. 

UNDISCOVERED,  un-db-koYuVd,  «.  Not 
seen,  not  descrfrd. 

UNDISCREET,  in-die-kreet',  «.  Not 
imprudent.  ' 

UNDISGUISED,  4n-dk-gykM',  a. 
artless,  plain.  , 

UNDISHONOURED,  un-dk-6nynur'd,  «. 
Not  dishonoured. 

UNDISMAYED,  fin-dk-made',  «u  Not  dis- 
couraged, not  depressed  with  fear. 

UNDISOBLIGING,  ua-dk-o-bleejlng,  eu 
111.    Inoffensive. 

UNDISPERSED,  in-dis-peW,  a.  Not  scat- 
tered. 

UNDISPOSED,  on-dis-pozM',  a.  Not  be- 
stowed. 

UNDISPUTED,  fin-dls-pa'tld,  «.  Incon- 
tmvertible,  evident.  - 

UNDISSEMBLED,  nn-db-seWbl'd,  «. 
Openly  declared  ;  honest,  not  fe iprn-d. 

UNDISSIPATED,  un-dls'se-pa-tld,  a.  Not 
scattered  ;  not  dispersed. 

UNDISSOLVING,  fa-dis-zAlMng,  a.  Ne- 
ver melting.  „     ,       _ 

UNDISTEMPERED,  un-dls-t&n'p&r'd,  a. 
Free  from  disease ;  free  from  perturbation. 

UNDISTINGUISHABLE,  un-dis-ting*- 
gwish-4-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen  ; 
not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  property. 

UNDISTINGUISHED,  in-dls-tlng'gwkht. 
a.  359.  Not  marked  out  by  objects  or  inter- 
vals ;  not  seen,  or  not  to  Be  seen  otherwise 
than  confusedly ;  not  separately  and  plainly 
descried  ;  admitting  nothing  between,  navtng 
no  intervenient  space ;  not  marked  by  any 
particular  property;  not  treated  with  any 
particular  respect 

UNDISTINOU1SHING,  fa-duvtmg'gwisli- 
Ing,  <*.  Making  no  difference ;  not  dis- 
cerning plainly. 

UNDISTRACTED,  on-dis-trik'rid, «.  Not 
perplexed  by  contrariety,  of  thoughts  or  desires 

UNDISTRACTEDLY,  un-dift-tdtk'tid-le, «. 
Without  disturbance  from  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents. _ 

UNDISTRACTEDNE8S,  nn-dk-traVridV 
nes,  «.  Free  from  interruption  by  effer- 
ent thoughts. 

UNDISTURBED,  ftn-dii-tthW,  «• 
from  perturbation :  calm;  tranquil;  not  I 
terropted  by  any  hinderance  or  mole  if  tie 
not  agitated. 

UNDISTURBEDLY,  nn-dls-toftVdlcV 
Calmly,  peacefully.       .    .    M 

UNDIVIDABLE,  fa^e-vrVU-bl,  a.     Not 
separable  ;  not  susceptive  of  division. 

UNDIVIDED,  ftn-de-vf  did,  «.  Unteoton- 
whole  ;  not  parted. 

UNDIVULGED,  fa-dfc-Yu\}'d',  a. 
not  promulgated. 

To  UNDO.  fin~doo',  v.  a. ;  prtt.  Undid  ; 
pass.  Undone ;  from  Do.     To  rein :  la « 
to  destruction ;  to  loose ;  to  open  what  is 
or  fastened,  to  unravel ;  to  change  any  I*  * 
its  former  state ;  to  recall  or  annul  any 
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Ruining,  de- 


UNDOING,  un-doolng,  a. 
stroctive. 

UNDOING,  fa-duolng,  #.  Ruin ;  destruc- 
tion ;  fetal  mischief. 

UNDONE,  fin-dun',  a.  Not  done ;  not  per- 
formed ;  rained  ;  brought  to  destruction. 

UNDOUBTED,  un-dtal'eVl,  a.  Indubita- 
ble; indisputable;  unquestionable. 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  un-doat'ld-le,ad.  Indu- 
bitably ;  without  question  ;  without  doubt. 

UNDOUBTING,  ia-doat'ing,  a.  Admitting 
no  doubt 

UNDRAWN,  fin-drawn',  a.  Not  pulled  by 
•ny  external  force. 

UNDRE  ADED,  on-dred'Sd,  a.    Not  feared. 

UNDREAMED,  un-drem'd',  *  969.  Not 
thought  on. 

To  UNDRESS,  on-dreV,  r.  a.  To  divest  of 
clothes ;  to  strip  ;  to  dm  jt  of  ornaments,  or 
the  attire  of  ostentation. 

UNDRESS,  on'dres,  *.  408.  A  loose  or  ne- 
gligent dress. 

UNDRESSED,  ftn-dreW,  a.  Not  regulated; 
not  prepared  for  use. 

UN  DRIED,  ftn-drlde',  a.    Not  dried. 

UNDRIVEN,  un-drivVn,  a.  10S.  Not  im- 
pelled either  way. 

UNDROSSY,  un-dros'se,  a.  Free  from  re- 
crement. 

UNDUBITABLE,  nn-du/be-ta-hl,  a.  Not 
admitting  doubt ;  unquestionable ;  more  pro- 
perly fnaubitabia. 

UNDUE,  un-du',  a.  Not  right ;  not  legal ; 
not  agreeably  to  duty. 

UNDULARY,  unju-la-re, «.  276.  Playing 
like  waves  ;  playing  with  intermissions. 

To  UNDULATE,  un'ju-late,  v.  a.  To  drive 
backward  and  forward;  to  make  to  play  as 
waves. — See  Principles,  No.  3T6*. 

To  UNDULATE,  un'ju-late,  r.  a.  To  play  as 
waves  in  curls. 

UNDULATION,  un-ju-la'shun,  s.  Waving 
motion. 

UNDULATORY,  on'ju-la-to-re,  a.  512. 
Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves. 

UNDULY,  un-dule,  ad.  Not  properly ;  not 
according  to  duty. 

UNDUTEOUS,  in-du'te-us,  a.  S76.     Not 

Krforming  duty;  irreverent;  disobedient.— 
e  Duteous* 

ONDUTIFUL,  un-dute-ful,  a.  Not  obe- 
dient; not  reverent. 

UNDUTIFULLY,  fin-du'te-ful-le,  ed.'  Not 
according  to  duty. 

UNDUTIFULNESS,  Sn-du'te-fSl-nes,  $. 
Want  of  respect ;  irreverence  ;  disobedience. 

UNDYING,  un-dWng,  a.  Not  destroyed, 
not  perishing.  „     „ 

UNEARNED,  un-irn'd',  a.  259.  Not  ob- 
tained bv  labour  or  merit 

UNEARTHED,  un-irltf,  a.  850.  Driven 
from  the  ground. 

UNEARTHLY,  in-ertale,  a.  Not  terres- 
trial. 

UNEASILY,  un-e'zc-le,  ad.    Not  without 

UNEASINESS,  fa-e'se-nea,  s. .  Trouble, 
perplexity,  state  of  disquiet 

UNEASY,  in-e'*e,  a.    Painful,  giving  dis* 
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turbance ;  disturbed,  not  at  case ;  constrain* 
ing,  cramping: ;  peevish,  difficult  to  please. 
UNEATEN,  un-e't'n,  a.  102.  Not  devoured. 

UNEATH,  un4t*',  ad.  Not  easily.  Not  in 
use. 

UN  EDIFYING,  un-id'e-fMng,  a.  Not  im- 
proving in  good  life. 

UNELECTED,un-e-leVt£d,«.  Not  chosen. 

UNELIGIBLE,  un-el'e-je-bl,  a.  Not  wor- 
thy to  be  chosen. 

UNEMPLOYED,  un-em-plofd',  a.  Not 
busy,  at  leisure,  idle ;  not  engaged  in  any 
particular  work. 

UNEMPTIABLE,  Sn-emp'te-t-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 

UNENDOWED,  un-en-doud',  a.  Not  in- 
ves'ed,not  graced. 

UNENGAGED,  un4n-gadj'd', a.  Not  en- 
gaged, not  appropriated. 

UNENJOYED,  ua-2n-jold',  a.  Not  ob- 
tained, not  possessed. 

UNENJOYING,  un-ln-jfte'rog,  a.  Not 
using,  having  no  fruition. 

UNENLIGHTENED,  un-!n-lh'n'd,  a.  2*9. 
Not  illuminated. 

UNENLARGED,  4n-en-larj'd',  a.  Not  en- 
larged, narrow,  contracted* 

UNENSLA VED,  un-en-slav'd',  a.  Free,  not 
enthralled. 

UNENTERTAINING,  un-en-tur-ti'ning,  a. 
Giving  no  delight. 

UNENVIED,  fln-en'vid,  a.  282.    Exempt 

from  envy. 

UNEQUABLE,  un-e'kwa-bl,  a.    Different 

from  itself,  diverse. 

UNEQUAL,  un-e'kwal,  a.  Not  even ;  not 
equal,  inferiour;  partial,  not  bestowing  on  both 
the  same  advantages;  disproportionate,  ill- 
matched  ;  not  regular,  not  uniform. 

UNEQUALABLE,  on-e'kwal-i-bl,  a.  NjI 
to  be  equalled,  not  to  be  paralleled. 

UNEQUALLED,  on-f  kwaTd,  a.  406.  Un- 
paralleled, unrivalled  in  excellence. 

UNEQUALLY,  un-etiwale,  ad.  In  dif- 
ferent degrees,  in  disproportion  one  to  the 
other. 

UNEQUALNESS,  un-tVkwal-nes,  $.  Ine- 
quality, state  of  being  unequal. 

UNEQUITABLE,  un-eVkwe-tt-bl,  a.  Not 

impartial,  not  just. 

UNEQUIVOCAL,  un-e-kwVo-kil,  a.  Not 

equivocal. 

UNERRABLENESS,un-2i/ri-bl-nesss.  In- 
capacity of  errour. 

UNERRING,  un-eVring,  a.  410.  Commit- 
ting no  mistake;  incapable  of  failure,  cer- 
tain. , 

UNERRINGLY,  Sn-eVrlng-le,  ad.  Without 
mistake. 

UNESPIED,  fln-e-splde',  a.  262.  Not  seen* 
undiscovered,  undescried. 

UNESSENTIAL,  un-es-sen'sha],  a.  Not 
being  of  the  least  importance,  not  constituting 
essence ;  void  of  real  being. 

UNESTABLlSHED,un-e-stabltshtya,  Not 

established. 
UNEVEN,  ftn-eVn,  a.  102.    Not  even,  not 

level ;  not  suiting  each  other,  not  equal. 
UNEVENNESS,  On-cVn-nea,  s.    Surface 
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ttt+leveJr  hstqamlky  of  surface ;  turbulence* 
changeable  state  5  nnt  smoothness. 

UNEV1TABLE,  u*4v 'e-U-bl,  a.  Inevita- 
ble* not  to  be  escaped. 

UNEX  ACTED,  un-eg-dtic'tld,  a.  Not  ex- 
acted,  not  taken  by  force. 

UNEXAMINED,  un-eVsamln'd,  a.  Not 
inquired,  not  tried,  nut  di*cuss<-d. 

UNEXAMPLED,  un-eg-zaWprd,  a.  Not 
known  by  an;  precedent  or  example. 

UKEXCEPTION  ABLE,  un-ek-seVehun- 
i-bl,  a.    Not  liable  to  objection. 

tTNEXCOGITABLE,  un4k*kta'je-taVbl, 
tt.     Not  to  he  found  out. 

UNEXECUTED,  un-eV«e-ku*tJd,  a.    Not 

performed,  not  done. 
UNEXCISED,  un-Sk-Bfc'd',  a.    Not  subject 

to  the  payment  of  excise. 
UNEXEMPLIFIED,  <to-eg-reWp!e-flde, «. 

Wot  made  known  by  example. 
UNEXERCISED,  nn^k'seVslz\r,  a.    Not 

practised,  nnt  experienced. 
UNEXEMPT,  fii>4g-zlmpt',  «.    Not  free 

by  peculiar  privilege'. 
UNEXHAUSTED,  un-ike-hiwa'tld,  a.  Not 

spent,  not  'drained  to  the  bottom. 
UN  EXP  AND  ED,  un-lka-paVdSd,  a.    Not 

spread  out. 

UNEXPECTED,  un-Sk-gpik't&I,  a.  Not 
thought  on,  sudden,  not  provided  against. 

UNEXPECTEDLY,  un-&-speVted-le,  od 
Suddenly,  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

UNEXPECTEDNESS,  un^k-gplk'tid-ne*, 
'$.    Suddenness. 

UNEXPERIENCED,  un-ikg-pe're-iW, 
359.  a.  Not  versed,  not  acquainted  by  trial 
or  practice. 

UNEXPEDIENT,  un-3k«-pe'de-ent>  a.  In- 
convenient, not  fit.— Sep  Expedient, 

UNEXPERT,  un-&s-p«rt',  a.  Wanting  skill 
jarknowledae.  , 

UNEXPLORED,  un-Ska-plcVd',  a.  Not 
Searched  out ;  imi  tried,  not  known. 

UNEXPOSED,  6o-ek8-pis'd\  a.  tfo\  laid 
open  to  censure. 

UNfiXPRESSIBLE*  un-Ska-pria'ae-bl,  a. 
Ineffable,  not  to  be  uttered. 

UNEXPRESS1VE>  un-lks-preVi?y,  a.  Not 
baying  the  power  of  uttering  or  expressing j 
not  expressive,  unutterable,  ineffable. 

UtfEXTENDED,  un-lkB-teVderd,  a.  Oc- 
cupying no  assignable  space ;  having  no  di- 
n^rftrbrif. 

UNEXTI NGUISH  A  BLE,  on  -  &k»  -  ttog'- 
gWfoK-a-bl,  d.  Unquenchable. 

UNEXTINGUISHED,  un-Sks-tlng'gwIsht, 
a.  559.  Not  quenohed,  not  pot  out ;  not  ex- 
tinguished. 

UNFADED.  fin-fa'dSd, <t.    Not  witherod. 

UNrABftW,  un^fa'ding,  <r.  410.  Not  liable 
to  wither. 

tiNfcAILlNa-  nTi-lallng,  a.  410.  Certain, 
not  mirsihg. 

UNFAIR,  un-fare*,  a.  Disingenuous,  suhdo- 

lOus;  nrit  hririest. 
UNFAITHFUL,  on-fafa'rtl,  a.    PerfldiotW, 
tfeacheroas  ;  impious,  infidel. 

UNFAI* HPULLY,  un-fart'fftl.e,  atf.  Trek- 
CbeYousiy,  perfidiously. 
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UNFAITHFULNESS,  Ito4»*'fii*it>    *. 

Treachery,  perfiriiousnes*. 
UN  FALLOW  ED,  in-iaTlouWe.    Not  fmJ*  : 

lowed. 
UNFAMILIAR,  un-fl-wllyar,  a.  Unacw  y 

tomed,  such  as  is  not  common. 
UNFASHIONABLE,    un-faayun-l-M,    *  ; 

Not  modish,  not  according  to  the  reigning 

custom. 
UKFASHIONABLENESS,    ua-iash'un-a1-  ' 

bl-nis,  *.    Deviation  from  the  mode.  , 

UNFASHIONED,    Sn-fash'unM,   «.      Not 

modified  by  art;  having  ho  regular  form. 

UNFASHIONABLY,  fin-faaVan-i-ble,  otf. 

Not  according  to  the  fashion  ;  unartfully* 
To  UNFASTEN,  un-fasVn,  r.  a.  472.    to 

loose,  to  unfix.  ' 
UNFATHERED,  un-fl'THur'd,  a.    Father-  .. 

less,  having  no  fialber.    m 
UNFATHOMABLE,    uo-rtTH'um4-bl,   «C 

Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line  ;  that  of  whidt  * 

the  end  or  extent  cannot  be  found. 
UNFATHOMABLY.  un*f*nt'utn4-ble,  eat 

So  as  not  to  be  sounded. 

UNFATHOMED,  Jn-faTH'iWd,  a<  i*et  fcr 
lie.  sounded. 

UNFATIGUED,  un-fit-teegM',  a.  Un*ea> 
tied,  untired. 

UNFAVOURABLE,  un-fa'vtir4-bl,  a.  Un> 
propitious..  m 

UNFAVOURABLY,  un.fa'v&r-a-ble,  flat 
Unkindly,  unpropitiously  ;  to  as  not  to  coun- 
tenance or  support. 

UNFEARED,  un-ferM',  a.    Not  affrighted, 
intrepid,  not  terrified;  not  dreaded,  not  te-  ' 
garded  with  terror. 

UNFEASIBLE)  un-fle'Ke-bl,  «.  405.  Im- 
practicable. 

UNFEATHERED,  uo-feWvr*d,  «.  Impla> 
mous,  naked  of  feathers. 

UNFEATURED,  un-fe'tahur'd,*.  Deformed, 
wanting  regularity  of  feature*.  , 

UNFED, '  un-fiid',  a.  Not  supplied  wMk 
food. 

UNFEED,  un-feed',  a.    Unpaid. 

UNFEELING,  fa-ftellng,  a.  Ineenuible, 
▼old  of  mental  sensibility. 

UNFEIGNED,  un-An'd',  a.  Not  counter- 
feited, not  hypocritical,  real,  sincere. 

UNFEIONEDLY,  un-fa'nld-I^  ad.  164. 
Really,  sincerely,  without  hypocrisy. 

UNFELT,  un-flli',  a.  Not  felt,  not  per- 
ceived. 

UftFENCED,  un-f^usf,  n.  S69.  Naked 
of  fortification ;  not  surrounded  by  any  en- 
closure. • 

UNFERMENTED,  itt-<ir-tnenfld, «.  Net 
frfittented.  -  •      «>#» 

UNFERTILE,  un-^r'tll,  a.  Not  fruitfmO, 
HmfWifick.  .  * 

To  UNFETTER,  fin-fiftar,  e.  a.    To  n»- 

ctia'in  ,*  to  'free*  ft*nr  slntckles; 
UN  FIGURED,  un.flg'yur'd,  a.    Re^nMaf- 

ing  no  anifnai  frtrni.'  ... 

V  N  FI LLED,  un-f \Vd\  a.  Not  filled, 

plied.  , . .. 

UNFIRM,un-feW,  a.    Weak,  feet  Je; 

stkble. 
UNFILIAL,  un-rtTyH1,  «v   UtHPuilaWe  te* 

aun,  .    . 
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UNFINISHED,  fitt-fnVfsht*  a.  Incomplete, 
not  brought  to  an  end,  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. Imperfect,  wanting  the  ksVhand, 

UNFIT,  fin-fltT,  a.    Improper,  nnsmHabtoi 

To  UNFIT,  fin-fit'  *.  a.   To  disqualify. 

UNFITLY,  dn-fWle,  ad.  Not  properly,  not 
suitably. 

UNFrTNKIS,  un*rtfnlir, «*  Want  trf quali- 
fications; want  of  propriety. 

U1IFlrTHiOyl»-fk/tki>^4lO.    Notpro- 

To  UNFIX,  ftn*riks',  c.  a.  To  loosen,  Jo 
make  lets*  fast ;  to  make  fluid. 

UNFIXED,  fin-tiksf,  a.  Wandering,  erra- 
tic*, ineonstaut,  vagrant ;  not  determined. 

UNFLEDGED,  fin-fledi'd',  a.  859.  That 
has  not  jet  the  full  furniture  of  feather*, 
joang. 

UNFLESHED,  fin-lleW,  a.  S59.  Not 
fleshed,  not  seasoned  to  blood. 

UNFOlLED,  fin-ffill'd',  a.  Unsubdued,  no.t 
e«t  to  the  wqrat,    • 

To  UNFOLD,  fa-told',  v.  a.  To  expand,  to 
spread,  to  open  ;  to  tell ;  to  declare  ;  to  dis- 
cover, to  reveal,  to  display*  to  set  to  view. 

UNFOLDING,  fin-fAld'Ing,  a.  410.  Direct- 
ingto  unfold* 

To  TTNFO0L,  fin-fool',  t.  d.  To  restore  from 

folly. 
UNFOlteID,«n-for-b?d',  >  a.  Not 

UNFORBIDDEN,  un-fof-bid'd'n,  J  prohi- 
bited. 

tf  NFORBIDDENNESS,  ftn-t*r-bfd'd'n.nes, 
$.  State  of  being  unforbidden. 

ENFORCED,  fin'-fofst',  a.  99,  »59.    Not 

compelled,  not  constrained  ;  not  impelled ; 

nor  feigned ;  not  violent ;  not  contrary  to 

ease; 
UNFORCIBLE,  fin-forae-bl,  a.    Wanting 

etrengtw. 
UNFOREBODINOy2n-fore-b6/dIng,a.  Gir- 

fng  no  omens, 
UNFOREKNOWN,  fin-fore-nW,  a.    Not 

foreseen  by. prescience. 

UNFORESEEN,    on-fore-aeen',    a.      Not 
'known  befufe  it  happened, 

UNFORFEITED,  te-forlfe-id,  a.    Not  for- 

faited. 
UNFORGOTTEN,  ua-flr-goft'n,  a*     Not 

lost  to  memory. 

UHtfFOftGI VfNQ,  In-ior-gfrlng,  a.  Relent- 
less, implacable.  f 

iWF&RMEJDj  un-foWd',  a.  Not  modified 
into  regular  snape. 

V^OftiAKRN^iiwfor-sVk^a.  Not  de- 
serted. 


tiflfOUND,  fiiwfoW,  a,    Not  found,  not  J 

'  met  with. 
UlfFliAMABLE,nn^rama-s>i,a.  Mot  to  be  , 

moulded. 
UNFRAMED,  uo-frem'd'>  a.    pot  farped, 

not  fashioned. 
INFREQUENT,  An.fre'kwlnt,  a.    Uaeom- 

mon,  not  happening  often. — Set:  Frequent 
to  UNFRBQUENT,  on-fre-kwto7,  ».  d. 

To  leave,  to  cease  to  frequent. 

UNFREQUENTED,    on-fEe-kw&iVid,    a. 

Rarely  visited,  rarely  entered 
UN  FREQUENTLY,    fin-freicwint-le,    etf. 

Not  commonly. 

UNFRIENDED,  fia-fretd'ld,  a.  277.  Want* 

ing  .friends,  uncountenanced. 

UNFRIENDLINESS,    fin-frlndle-nis,    '*. 
.Want  of  kindness,  wjuit  of  favour. 

UNFRIENDLY,  fto-frend'le,  a.    Not  bene-  f 

i   valent,  not  kind. 

UNFROZEN,  fin-froVa,  a.  103.    Not  con- 
gealed to  ice. 

tlNFRUlTFUL,  4n.froot'tfu%  a.    Not  prott- 
,    fick  -t  noi  fructiferous ;  hot  fertDe ;  nut  pro- 
ducing  good  effects: 

UNFULFILLED,  jua-ful-rtTd',  a.    Not  ful- 
filled. 

To  UNFURL,  en-furl',  e.  a.    To  expand,  fo 
unfold,  to  open. 

To  UNFURNISH,  fin-fuVntsn,  r.  a.    To  de- 
prive, to  strip,  to  divest ;  to  leave  naked.     . 

UNFURNISHED,  fin-fur nisfat,  a.    Notac-. 
com  mod  a  ted  with  utensils,  of  decorated  with 
ornaments;  unsupplied. 

UNGAIN,  fin-glffe',        )    a.    Awkttard, 
UNGAINLY,fiB-*iae'4e,  Uncouth. 
UNGALLEl),  fin-gawl'd',  &.    Unhtnt,  tfrt- 

wounded.  ' 
UNGARTERED,   fin-gaYtfir'd,  a.      Belflg 

without  garters.  ' 

UNGATHERED,   fin-gifit'oVd,   a.      Not 

cropped  ;  not  picked*  ''  * 

UNGENERATED,  on-j^ei^-t&i,  a.    Ua- 

begotten,  having  no  beginning.  ' 

UNGENERATIVE,  fejeVlM-tIf ,  a,    Be- 
getting nothing. 
UNGENEROUS,  fin-jen/lr-firf,  a.  Wotriobfty 

not  ingenuous,  not  liberal :  ignonrtiwoaev     i 
UNGENIAL,  fin-je'nMi,  a. 


TJJ^OOTIFJED,  Qn-*Vte-flde,o.   Not 

cured  by  walls  or  bulwarks ;  not  strengthened, 
■  infirm*  **ak>  fee  We;  wanning  securities. 
UNFORTUNATE,  norioVtabfi-nlt,  a.   91. 

No*  aeaoMtfuL,  iiisprotperouaj  wanting  luck* 
UNFORTUNATELY;^  for'  tsku-mtt-le,  ad. 

Unhappily,  without  good  luck. 
UNFORXUNATE^ESS,    ILi-foVtaho-nlt- 

nes,  a.    HI  luck. 
VNFOUGHT,  on-faw^a.    Not  fought 
tJNFOTJEED,  dn.f8fiFcr,  a.     Unpolhrtecr, 

ancorrupted,  not  soiled. 
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Not  Jtimt  or 

favourable  to  nature. 

UNGENTLE,  fin-jen'tly  a,     Hank,  rode, 

rugged.  , 

UNGENTLEMANLY,  fiiHeVtl-nian-le,  ad. 
Illiberal,  not  becoming  a  sou  tie  man. 

UNGENTLENE9S,  in-jeVU-neSje,  Harsh- 
ness,  rudeness,  severity  ;  unluuduess.  inci- 
vility. 

UNGENTLY,    nn-j!ntle,    ad.      Harshly, 

UNG^MtTllICAL,    fin-je-o-mlt'trf-kar/ 

a.  Not  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 
UNGILDED,  fin-girdlci,  a.    Not  overlap 


«w 


with  gold. 

To  UNGIRl^,  fin-gird1,  a-,  a.    To- 

thing  bound  with  a  girdle. 
UNGIRT.  on.g^rl',  a.    Loosely  dMaaeel. 
UNGUmiPTEt),    fin-glo're-rlde,    *.   8# 

Not  honoured,  not  exalted''  with  praise  and 

adoration* 
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UNGLOVED,  Sn-gluVd',  a.    Having  the 

band  naked. 

UNGIVINO,  ttn-grr'kg,  a.    Not  bringing 

gift*. 

To  UNGLUE,  un-gla',  e.  a.     To  loose  any 

tiling  cemented. 

To  UNGOD,  in-god',  e.  a.  To  divest  of 
divinity. 

UNGODLILY,  fa-gfldae-le,  ad.  Impiously, 

wickedly. 

UNGODLINESS,  fa-g6d1e-nes,  • .  Impi- 
ety, wickedness,  neglect  of  God. 

UNGODLY,  un-gftdle,  a.  Wicked,  negli- 
gent of  God  and  his  laws  j  polluted  by  wick- 
edness. 

UNGORED,  un-gor'd',  a.  Unwounded, 
uuhort. 

UNGORGED,  fin-gorj'd',  a.  Not  filled,  not 
sated.  # 

UNGOVERNABLE,  fin-gfiv'ur-na-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  rated,  not  to  be  restrained ;  licen- 
tious, wild,  unbridled. 

UNGOVERNED,  un-gov'&rn'd,  a.  Being 
without  any  government j  not  regulated,  un- 
bridled, licentious. 

UNGOT,  fa-g6Y,  a.  Not  gained,  not  ac- 
quired ;  not  begotten. 

UNGRACEFUL,  on-grase'f*!,  a.  Wanting 
elegance,  wanting  beauty. 

UNORACEFULNESS,  fa-grase'ful-n*e,  $. 

Inelegance,  awkwardness. 
UNGRACIOUS,  fa-gra'sh&s,  a.   Offensive, 

unpleasing  ;  unacceptable,  not  favoured. 

UNGRANTED,  fa-giaWid,  a.  Not  given, 
not  yielded,  not  bestowed. 

UNGRATEFUL,  un-grate'lil,  a.  Making 
no  returns,  or  making  ill  returns  ;  making  no 
returns  for  culture  ;  unpleasing. 

UNGRATEFULLY,  un-grate'ful-e,  ad. 
With  ingratitude;  unacceptably,  un pleasingly. 

UNGRATEFULNESS,  fa-g-rate'ful-nSs,  s. 

Ingratitude,  ill  return  for  good  ;   unaccepla- 

bleness. 
UNGRAVELY,  fa-gravele,  ad.    Without 

seriousness. 

UNGROUNDED,  un-groon'd&l,  a.  Having 
no  foundation. 

UNGRUDGINGLY,  fa-grud'jwg-le,  ad. 
Without  ill  will,  willingly,  heartily,  cheerfully. 

UNGUARDED,  un-gyaVd&l,  a.    Careless, 

negligent — See  Guard. 

UNHANDSOME,  un-haVsnm,  a.  Ungrace- 
ful, not  beautiful ;  illiberal,  disingenuous. 

UNHANDY,  fa-bind'e,  a.  Awkward,  not 
dexterous. 

UNHAPPY,  ftn-hip'pe.  a.  Wretched,  mi- 
serable, unfortunate,  calamitous,  distressed. 

UNHARMED,  An-hirm'd',  a.  Unhurt,  not 
injured. 

UNHARMFUL,  on-hirm'ffll,  a.  Innoxious, 
Innocent. 

UNHARMONIOUS,  un-hir-mo'ne-os,  a. 
Not  symmetrical,  disproportionate;  unmusi- 
cal, ill  sounding. 

To  UNHARNESS,  fa-hiVnis,  v.  a.  To 
loose  from  the  traces  ;  to  disarm,  to  divest  of 
armour. 


UNHAZARDED,  on-haVurd-ed,  a.     Not 

adventured,  output  in  danger. 
UNHATCHED,  un-blubf , «,  Not  disclosed 

from  the  eggs  ;  not  brought  to  light. 
UNHEALTHFUL,fjn-hilrt'foi,«.  Morbid, 

unwholesome. 

UNHEALTHY,    un-hilta'e,    c.    Sickly, 

wanting  health. 

To  UNHEART,  fa-hii*,  t>.  a.    To  diseow- 

rage,  to  depress. 

UNHEARD,  fo-h&d',  a.    Not  perceived 

by  the  ear  ;  not  vouchsafed  an  audience ;  usi- 
known  in  celebration  ;  unheard  of,  obscure, 
not  known  by  fame ;  unprecedented.— -Sen 
Heard. 

UN  HEATED,  on-he/t&f,«.  Not  made  hot 

UNHEEDED,  fa-heed'id,  a.  Disregarded, 

not  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

UNHEEDING,  on-heed'ing,  a.  410.  Ne- 
gligent, careless. 

UNHEEDY,  un-heed'e,  a.  Precipitate, 
sudden. 

UN  HELPED,  2n-h£lpt',«.  859.  Unassisted, 
having  no  auxiliary,  unsupported. 

UNHELPFUL,  un-bilpTW,  «•    Giving  no 

assistance. 
UNHEWN,  un-hfW,  part.  a.    Not  hewn. 

UN  HIDEBOUND,  on-hldelMnd,  c.    Lax 

of  maw,  capacious. 

To  UNHINGE,  on-hhrje',  e.  *.  To  throw 
from  the  hinges  ;  to  displace  by  violence ;  to 

discover,  to  confuse. 

UNHOLINESS,  un-ho1e-n{s,  s.     Impiety, 

profanencss,  wickedness. 

UNHOLY,  in-hole,  a.  Profane,  not  hal- 
lowed ;  impious,  wicked. 

UNHONOURED,  fa-on'nur'd, a.    Not 
garded  with  veneration,  not  celebrated  ; 
treated  with  respect. 

To  UNHOOP,  fa-hoop',  v.  a.  To  divest  of 
hoops. 

UNHOPED,  un-hopf ,  a.  859.  Not  expected, 
greater  than  hope  had  promised. 

UNHOPEFUL,  on-hope'f&l,  c  Such  as 
leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

To  UNHORSE,  unhorse',  *.«.  To  beat 
from  a  horse,  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

UNHOSPITABLE,  fa-h6s'pe-tt-bl,  a.  Af- 
fording no  '  kindness  or  entertainment  is* 
strangers. 

UNHOSTILE,  oa-hoadl,  a.  140.  Not  PO- 
lon  King  to  an  enemy. 

To  UNHOU8E,  ua-house',  r.  a.  To  dnh* 
from  the  habitation. 

UNHOUSED,  cn-himVey,  a.  Homele**, 
wanting  a  house ;  having  no  settled  habitation* 

UNHOUSELED,  fa-hot'zl'd,«.  Not  having; 
the  sacrament. 

UNHUMBLED,  fa-urn1!*'*,  c.  S59.    Not 

humbled.not  touched  with  shame  or  cotrfusionu 

UNHURT,  nn-hart',  a.    Free  from  harm. 
UNHURTFUL,  nn-hurfful,  a.    IniwirJosm. 

harmless,  doing  no  harm, 

UNHURTFULLY,  nn-horf fnl-e,  ad.  Wiha- 
out  harm,  mnoxiouslv. 

UNICORN,  yaue-korn,  t.     A  beast 
has  only  one  bom ;  a  bird. 
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Bfci«r,ii«ti«8-.rtbeni,t8biTff  iilnin-«r»»-p«bdti»-**iii5Mi6,  nnm. 

UNINTELLIGIBLE,  foi-ln-tfile-je-bl,   a. 

Not  such  at  can  be  understood* 
UNINTELLIGIBLY,  to-fa-tSTle-je-b!e,  «*. 

Not  to  be  understood. 
UNINTENTIONAL,  in-ln-tin'shnn-al,  «. 

Not  designed,  happening  without  design. 
UNINTERESTED,  un4n'tijr-es-t*d,  a.  Not 
variation,  in  an  even  tenour ;  without  diversi-        having  interest. 

ty  of  one  from  another.  UNINTERMITTED,    fcn-in-tftr-mtt'ttd,   a. 

UNIMAGINABLE,  un-tm-madjin-a-bl,  a.        Continued,  not  interrupted. 


UNIFORM,  yu'ne-rtrm,  a.  Keeping  its 
tenour,  similar  to  itself;  conforming  to  one 
rale 

UNIFORMITY,  yu-ne>foVme-te,  ad.  Re- 
semblance to  itself,  even  tenour;  conformity 
to  one  pattern,  resemblance  of  one  to  another. 

UNIFORMLY,  yu'ne-fJrm-le,  ad.  Without 
variation,  in  an  even  tenour ;  without  diversi- 


Not  to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy. 
UNIMAGINABLY,     un-lm-mtdjtn-a-ble, 

ad.    Not  to  be  imagined. 
UNI  MIT  ABLE,  un-fcn'e-ta-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  imitated.  *  .  a,  «*  * 

UNIMMORTAL,   ta-lm-in6r'tal,  a.     Not 

immortal,  mortal* 
UNIMPAIRABLE,  un-ta:pa'ri-blJ  a.   Not 

liable  to  waste  or  diminution. 
UNIMPEACHED,  un-im-peetsht ,  a.  359. 

Not  accused.  ,    ,       -  ,  4  . 

UNIMPORTANT,  un-tm-por'tant,  a.  As- 
suming no  airs  of  digiritv. 

UNIMPORTUNED,  un-lm-por-tun'd',  a. 
Not  solicited,  not  teased  to  compliance. 

UNIMPROVABLE,  4n-fai-procVa-bl,  «. 
Incapable  of  melioration.  ,     . 

UNIMPROVABLENE8S,  un-im-prWir'i- 
bLnis, «.  Quality  of  not  being  improvable. 

UNIMPROVED,  un4m-proov\i',  a.  Not 
made  more  knowing;  not  taught,  not  meli- 
orated by  instruction. 

UNINCREASABLE,  un-ln-kre'sa-bl,  a. 
Admitting  no  increase.  7 

UN  INDIFFERENT,    un-ln-diner-ent,    a. 

Partial,  leaning  to  a  side.  . 

UNINDUSTRIOUS,    un-ln^us'tre-us,    a. 

Not  diligent,  not  laborious. 
UNINFLAMMABLE,  un-ta-ninVma-bl,  a. 

Not  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 
UNINFLAMED,  un-In-flara'd?,  a.    Not  set 

vened.  2  so  as  to  join.     ,  ,  _      ^ _„. 

TJNINGENUOUS,   un-1n-jen'o.us,  «f.     Il- 
liberal, disingenuous. 


Continued,  not  interrupted. 
UNINTERMIXED,     un4n-teWlkst',     a. 

Not  mingled.  f 

UNINTERRUPTED,  un-ln-ter-rup'tM,  «. 

Not  broken,  not  interrupted. 
UNINTERRUPTEDLY,  un-ln-ter-rftp  tM- 

le,  ad.    Without  interruption. 
UNINTRENCHED,  un-fo-trSnsht',  a.  S59. 

Not  intrenched 
UNINVESTIGABLE,  un-ln-veW-ga-W,  a. 

Not  to  be  searched  cut. 
UNINVITED,  un-in-Yv't&i, a.    Not  asked. 
UNJOINTED,  un-joln'tid,  «.    Disjointed, 

separated  ;  having  no  articulation. 
UNION,  yu'ne-un,  «.  8.    The  act  of  Joining 

two  or  more ;  concord,  conjunction  of  mind  or 

interests.  * . 

UNIPAROUS,  yu-nVp*-™»  «•  *18'  Bnn8* 
ing  one  at  a  birth. 

UNISON,  yu'ne-sdn,  a.    Sounding  alone. 

UNISON,  yu'ne-sun,  ..  A  string  tot  has 
the  same  sound  with  another  ;  a  single  unva- 
ried note. 

UNIT,  yitft. «.  8, 89, 492.  One ;  tbe  least 
number,  or  the  root  of  numbers. 

To  UNITE,  yu-nlte',  v.  a.  To  Join  two  or 
more  into  one  ;  to  make  to  agree  ;  to  make  to 
adhere ;  to  join ;  to  join  iu  interest. 

To  UNITE,  yu-nlte',  v.  n.  To  jom  in  an 
•ct.  to  concur,  to  act  in  concert ;  to  coalesce, 
to  be  cemented,  to  be  consolidated  ;  to  grow 
into  one. 


UNINHABITABLE,  un-tn-hablt-a-bl,   «. 

Unfit  to  be  inhabited.  .   -   - 

UNINHABITABLENESS,  un-tn-blb  tt-ft- 

bl-nls,  •.    Incapacity  of  being  inhabited. 

UNINHABITED,  an-k-haVU-ed,  a.    HaY- 

ing  no  dwellers.  ..._*.       r 

UNINJURED,  on-ta jurM, «.    Unhurt,  suf- 

fcring  no  harm.      ...  -  _- 

UNINSCRIBED,  un-k-skrlb'd',  a.  Having 

no  inscription. 
UNINSPIRED,  un-fo-splrM',  a.    Not  hav- 
ing received  any  supernatural  instruction  or 

UNINSTOUCTED,  un-fa-struk'tid,  «•   Not 

taueht,  not  helped  by  instruction. 
VNlNSTRUCTIVE,un-1n-struktfT,a.  Not 

UNINTCLU&ENT,     un-fo-til'le-jSnt,    a. 

Not  knowine,  not  skilful.        ,  ,     ,    . 

CNINTELUGIBIUTY,  to-fa-tf -«H*- 
tife-te,  s.  Quality  of  not  being  intelli- 
gible. 
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UNlT^ya-nl'tur,  :  98.    Tbe  person  or 

thing  that  unites. 
UNITION,  yu-nish'un,  s.  The  act  01  power 

of  uniting,  conjunction. 
UNHTVE,  yu'ne-th,  a.    Having  the  power 

of  uniting.  .   # 

UNITY,  yu'ne-te,  *.  8.    The  state  of  beuis; 

one ;  cwcord.  conjunction ;   •*»■*'*•  «£ 

formity;  principle  of  dramatickwr^g^by 

which  tne  tenour  of  the  story,  and  propnetj 

of  representation,  are  preserved. 
UNIVALVE,  yu'ne-valv,  a.     Having  one 

UNJUDGED,  un-jIdU'd',  «•  **9-  NotJtt- 
dicially  determined. 

UNIVERSAL,  yu-iie-veVsa!,  0.8.  Oene- 
ral,  extending  to  all;  total,  whole;  not  par- 
ticular, comprising  ail  Reticulars. 

UNIVERSAL,  yo-ne-veVsal, «.  The  whole, 
the  general  system.  .    . 

UNIVERSALITY,  yu-ne-T«r-siU-te,  «. 
Not  oarticulsrity,  generality,  exteinuon  to  tbe 
whole. 


UNWEMAIfY,  .yi-nMrttl-t,     «*. 

Throughout  the  whole,  without  «tcepiioii. 

W( VERSE,  yAW-Ylrw, «.  8.  Thewwnd 
lyt tern  of  things. 

UNJVBaSJTY^i.^-ylr'rf.ti,^  A  school 
where  all  tite  arts  and  {acuities  are  taught  and 
studied. 

UNIVOC  AL,  yuHtiVo-Jdtl,  *     Having  m 
.  meaning  j   certain,  regular,  pursuing  always 
one  tenour. 

UNIVOCALLY,   yu-nlv'vo-kll-e,  ad.     Jn 

one  term,  in  one  sense  ;  in  one  tenour* 
UNJOYOUS,  fa-jfc'fie,  «.    Not  w   ^ 

cheerful. 

UNJUST,  in-jisf ,  a,  Iniquitous,  contrary 
to  equity,  contrary' to  justice. 

U,NJU3TIET ABLE,  uii-jSa'te-iU-bl, a.  Not 
'  to  be  defended,  not  to  be  justified. 

UNJU8TIFIABLENESS,  u^jus't^fl-l-bl- 
nes,  s.  The  quality  of  not  being  justi- 
fiable. 

UNJUSTIFIABLY,  fci-joVte-il4-ble,  ad. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  justified. 

UNJUSTLY,  on-JQetfle,  ad.  In  a  Maimer 
contrary  to  right 

UNKgD,  Qng'kid,  a.    Uncouth,  irksome, 

•gains;  the  grain. 

|(r  This-  word  It-  not  in  Johnsea ;  hal  by  Its  having 
a  place  lu  Junius,  Skinner,  Philips,  41b,  and  Bar- 
clay, it  seems  to  have  been  once  a  living  part  of  the 
language.  1 1  is  at  present,  fcowever ,  only  heard  In  the  ' 
months  0/  the  vulgar,  fron»4»hseh  stair  few  word*  ever 
return  wt*  good  usage.  Junjus  cxplajms  it,  by  soittani 
and  with  great  probability  supposes  It  it  a  corrapuon 
•tvncooth;  bnt  Skinner  tpella  It  unktvard,  and  says 
It  Is  a  slight  alteraf  loo  of sense  from  the  Teutonic  Umge* 
*«tcer,  which  signifies  a  monster,  a  terrible  or  horrible 
thing,  as  4o4Hude  i».  supposed  to  be.  Whatever  Its  sty. 
mology  may  be,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  disputed:  for 
It  has  a  shade  of  meaning  pecoliar  to  Itself,  which  ex- 
presses a  disagreeable  passive  state  arlatng  torn  a  con- 
currence of  jarring  circumstances.  Thus  we  sometimes 

iZXJ*  ,fom,n00  Pe°P,e  »ay.  I  *»n.l  myself  very 
«*ke4;  Jt  was  very  unked  to  do  so.  Now  though 
trXsome  is  the  nearest  word,  and  might  sapply  the  se- 
cond phrase,  it  is  qoTTe  incompatible  with  the  first: 
yor  is  it  a  perfect  equivalent  to  ium*o*  io  the  second; 

2!I-«  f!!f  ,nLphe*  *  moch  more  <H»»g*eeablestate 
Uma  «*M,  which  seems  to  mean  a  disagreeable  state 
arising  froia  obstacle,  and  therefore  seemstoffUma 
middle  sense  between  uncouth  and  infcsesn*.  In  this 
sense  the  wo*4  appears  to  have  been  used-  by  Charles 
3™™^!  fig**?  Co"'*<lP*(ot6,  i«  hSEnglilh 
2ES!?L*fit?  *»«£»»??»«*«  Pf  <he  necessity  of 
snerlag  the  orthography,  he  say*,  v  VevarttelejaL  so  J 
powerful  is  the  tyrant  Custom,  opposinHndTw 
fW«W  right ,  and  reason,  that  I  doJeasily  believe  Si. 

ilUiff i*^!^0"*11  nev,ir  -°  ^S"1'  ™*»»abie,  and 
profitable)  will  seem  to  some  harsh  and  unkBd  at  the 
■rat:  bat,  after  a  while,  beiag  lonrtd  tbfrenato.  I 

ZSfT  *!?  T"  *****  ^*der'  *°w  w  ^5TSa> 
queat,  noble  laaaaaae,  ia  oUier  respects  eqnalisine 

jja  best  could  so  long  endure  these  gross  and  disgrace. 
iW  barbarisms/^— Prejmct  to  fas  Reader. 

To  UNKENNEL,  fio.k&'njj,  v.  a.  9».  To 
dnve  from  its  lwle  ;  to  rouse  from  its  secrecv 
or  retreat.  J 

UNKEPT,  nn?keV,  c    Not  kept,  not  re- 

tained ;  unobserved,  unobeyed. 
UNKIND  in-kjr  W,  a.  160.    Not  faYoura- 

We,  not  eeuevolent.-~See  Gtddjs. 
UNKINDLY,  fin-kylndle,  «.    Unnatural, 
..SX!?  te  mtT  ;  ""^fl™"".  nnm»ou«able. 
W^NDLY,    on-kyfe>d<l«,   «l.     Without 

kindness,  without  affection. 
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UbTHINBOTSS,  osvkyln4^Je,  #.    Matb. 

JUty,-  iU-will.  want  of  aflejcljpiv  """" 

To  UNKING,,  fin-king',  ?.  «.    To  deprive  of 

royalty;  . 

UNKI88ED,  fk-kW,  «.    Not  kitted. 

UNKNIGHTLY,  ftn-nUele,  a.  Unbecoming 
a  knight.  ~ 

Tb  UNKJSIT,'  fet-nif,  ».  a.     To  onweave, 
to  separate;  to  open. 

^S?^fe» .  'D«?d»  *'  Properly  Uncle,  406. 
'4  «&  brother  of  a  father  or  mother. 

to  UNKNOW,  fin^no',  ».  «,  To  qease  to 
know. 

UNKNOWABLE,  fin.nA'4-bI,  a.    Not  to  be 

*  knowq« 

UNKNOWING,  un-no1nff,  n.      laomML 

*  not  kj*o*inp;  nut  practised,  not  qualified. 
UNKNOWINGLY,  OMo1iig-le,  md.   Im- 

Tandy,  without  knowledge. 

UNKNOWN,  in-n6ne',  a.  Not  knowi, 
greater  than  is  inttgmed  -f'  not  having  cohabi- 
tation ;  without  communication. 

UN VA  BOURUB,  4a-lk'bflrM, «.  Not  pro- 
duced by  labour  ;  not  cultivated  by  ieboar ; 
spontaneous,  voluutary. 

To  UNLACE,  ua-lW,  v.  a.    To  loaee  any 

thing  fastened,  with  string*. 

Uo  UNLADE,  oa-iade',  e.  a.     To  mon 
.    from  the  vessel  which  earries;  to  exonerate 
that  which  carries ;  to  put  out. 

UNLAID,  on-lade',  a.     Not  plaeed,  not 

vlxed;  not  pacified,  not  stiHtd. 

UNLAMENTED,  un-hi-ment'ld,  a.  Net 
deplored. 

To  UNLATCH,  fa-IttaV,  *.  a-    Tb  open  try 

nfthig  up  the  latch. 

UNLAWFUL,  ftn-lsWdl,  a.    Contrary  to 

law,  not  permitted  by  the  Jaw. 

UNLAWFULLY,  fa-liw'f&U.  ad.  In  m 
manner  contrary  to  law  or  right;  UJegrtiiaaJd|y, 
not  by  marriage. 

UNLAWFULNESS*  un-llwTuJ-nee,  a.  Con- 
trariety to  law. 

To  UNLEARN;  fjn-llm',  r.  a.    Tefotget, 

to  disuse  what  has  been  seamed. 

UNLEARNED,  Qn4eVn*l,  a.     Igbotot, 

not  informed,  not  instructed ;  net  sjaJneel  by 
•tody,  not  known ;  not  suitable  to  a  *         " 


UNLEARNEDLY,  &a4tV« JeVtt,  \*U    |g. 

norantiy,  grossly.  ♦ 

UNLEAVENED,    in-ieVteJi'd,    *.    ut> 
Not  fermented,  not  mixed  with  * ■= — 


UNLESS,  un-li',  coey.   Except,  if  mot, 
posing  that  not. 

UNLESSONED,  fin-leVeVd,  a.  IW,  »9. 

Not  taught. 

UNLETTERED,  in-iirt&yd,  a.  Unleanesf. 

untaught. 

UNLEVELLED,  Jit^if'eld,  «.  406..  'n«€ 

cut  even.  • 

UNLIBIDINOUS,  un-le-bidln-i*,  ^    Not 

lustful. 

UNLICENSED,  fWl^t^-V  a. 

regular  permisuou. 


JUNM  <JNM 
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<UNU0*ED,  2^-HkfV  «•  Mi*    Shapeless, 

not  farmed.        ,  • 

UNLIGHTED,  on-lilid,  a.    Notkiadled, 

not  set  oil  fire, 
UNLIKE   On-like',  a.    Dissimilar,  having 

do  resemblance  j   impJpbebJe;,  unlikely,  not 

UN^EjLIHQOD.in-Jl^'lH^' 
UNLIKELINESS,  in-llkele-als, 

•Improbability.    ' 

UNLIKELY,  fin-llkele,  a.  Improbable, 
,  not  stiehas  ean'be  reasonably  expected ;  uot 
promising  any  particular  event. 

UNLIKRNE&S,  un-llke/nee,  s„  Dissimili- 
tude, want  of  resemblance. 

ILLIMITABLE,  on-rlurit-a-bl,  «.  Ad- 
mitting  no  bounds. 

UN  LIMITED,  ua-iWh-ld,  a.  Haying  no 
bounds,  having  no  limits ;  undefined,  not 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions,  onconnnee, 
not  restrained. 

UNLIMITEDLY,fa4Wit-f^Me,ad.  Bound- 
lessly, without  bounds. 

UNLINEAL,  rVlfo'e4i,  a»  U».  Not  coming 
in  the  order  of  succession. 

To  UNLINK,  fin-link',  t>.  a.    To  untwist,  to 

UNLIQUIFIED,  un-llkVe-flde,   <l     Un- 
'   melted,  undissolved. 

To  UNLOAD,  in-lode',  v.  a.  To  disbur- 
den, to  exonerate  ;  to  put  off  any  thing  bur- 
densome.        „  ,     . 

To  UNLOCK,  nn-lok',  v.  a.  To  open  what 
is  shut  with  a  lock. 

JimUtoKCD4rOR,on-lookrar,«.  Unex- 
pec  ted,  not  foreseen. 

Jo  UNLOQSE,  inrlopse',  •.  «.    To  loose. 

KT  As  our  Inseparable   preposition  «*  Is  always 

Jptlve  vA  never  laxative,  lite  the  Latia  sis,  this 
rd,  though  supported  by  good  authorities,  is  like  a 
barbarous  redundancy,  two  negative*.    - 

UNLOVED,  fa-l&vH',*.  3*0.     Not  loved. 
UNLOVELINE£St  fat-lnVlt-nlaY  #,     U*r 
•   atoiebleness',  inability  to  create  love. 
UNLOVELY,  in-luvT*,  a.     Tnat  canapj 
-  escitetove. 

UNLUCKILY,  inJatte-ltV  atf.     Unrortu- 
'  nafttry,  by  UMnck. 
tftfLUQKY,    fta-lfr'a*   a.     Unfortunate, 

producing  unhappincss ;  unhappy  fcmi*e*aW«, 
subject  to  frequent « misfortune* }  slightly  ssie* 
chlevous,  mischievously  waggish  ;  ill-omened, 

inauspicious.  .•-■,.-  __.    .. 

?JN  LUSTROUS,  foi-loVtrfis,  a>     Wanting 

splendour,  wanting  lustre. 
«fc>*UNLUTE,  fin-lute',  v.*.     To  separate 

vessels  closed  wich  chyioical  cement. 
0NMADE,  fin-made',  d.     Not  yet  formed, 

not  created  ;  deprived  of  form  pr  qualities  ; 

omitted  to  be  made. 
UNMAlWED,  fin-mamM', a.   Not  deprived 

of  any  essential,  part. 
UftMIAKAEfeE,  in-mk'ki-bl,  a.    Not  pos- 

,  sible  to  be  made. 
To  UNMAKE,  fin-mike',  e. a.    To  deprive 

of  qualities  before  possessed. 
Tfc  UNMAN,  fin-man',  *.  a.    To  deprive  of 
i  me  constituent  qualities  of  a  luiman  being,  as 

reason ;  to  emasculate  ;  to  break  into  invo- 
lution, to  deject. 
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UNMANAGEABLE,  tWwan'e-ja-bl,  a. 
Not  manageable,  no4<caaily  governed. 

UNMAN  AGED,  &n:niM<U?d>  a.  00.  Not 
broken  by  liorsemanship ;  not  tutored,  not 
educated.  m     m 

UNMANLIKE,  un-maVUke,  \  a-    Unbe- 

UNMANLY,  fin-manle,  *     comiag  a 

man,  effeminate. 

UN  MANNERED,  fo-nwVnur'd,  a.  Rude, 
brutal,  uncivil. 

UNMANNERLINESS,  fin-man'nur-Le-ola, 
f.    Breach  of  civility. 

UNMANNERLY,  fin-man'Ror-lt,  a.  Ill- 
bred,  not  civil.  •       - 

UNMANUHEP,  fo-ml-n6Vd', «.  NoJ  •«!- 
tivated        '  '  '"  ' 

UNMARKED,  fin-mirk tV  a.  S6*.     Not  ob- 

'   served,  not  regarded. 

UNMARRIED,  fin-roared, a.  J82.  Haring 
no  husband,  or  no  wife. 

To  UNMASK,  fin-mask',  y.  a.  To  strip  off 
a- mask ;  to  strip  off  any  disguise. 

UNMASKED,  fin-maskf,  a.  559.  Naked, 
open  to  the  view.  ' 

UNMASTERABLE,  finonaVtfir-i-M,  e. 
Unconquerable  ;  not  to  be  subdued. 

UNMASTERED,  fin-miVtfiYd,  a.  Not  sub- 
dued ;  not  conquerable. 

UNMATCtfABLE,  fin-matsVa-M,  a.    Ua- 

Saraileled,  unequalled. 
[MATCHED,  fin-matsht',  «.    Matcbieis, 
having  no  match  or  equak 

UNMEANING,  fin-m^nlng,  4.  410.  Ex- 
pressing no  meaning. 

UNMEANT,  4!l-mlnt,,  a.    Not  intended. 

IMMEASURABLE,  un-mlah'o/-a-bJ>  a. 
Boundless,  unbounded. 

UNMEASURED,  4p-mlab#uyd,  a.  Im- 
mense, infinite ;  not  measured,  plentiful, 

UNMEDITATED,  in-mid't-ta-tM,  0.  Not 
formed  by  previous  thought,  .  1 

touched,  no^jltered. 

^r  TbJ*.  wowj  Is  lmmreaerlv  spelt  boih  by/jjjf"*^ 
snd  Sheridan.  It  ought  la  b«  W^htea  l/im*4<U*4*— 
See  Codid* 

UNMEET,  un-melf,  a.  Not  fit,  not  proper, 

TJNMELL^WEP*  In-mlWMe,    a.      tfot 

UNlrffBlS^,  jm-mlrflcl,  a.    UndH»aorv«el 
-    by  heat.  •      , 

UNMENTIONED,  nn-maa'skaa'd,  a.    Not 

UNMERC^NTABLE^^meVukaa-a^l, 

o.    Upsaleable,  not  vendible. 
tJNMERCrFUL,  un-meVse-fft,  a.     Cwi; 

sevora,  insleroent ;  aDConAcionabktexorbitantf 
UNMERCIFULLY,    4n-mir/8i-<4Vt,    •** 

Without  mercy,  without  fendeme+t.  , 

UNMERCIFUJUNESS,4^^^^W-ftes,  s. 

Inelomencj,  cruelty.     - 
UNMERITED,  4»-mJr1t4d,  a-     Not  de- 
served, not  obtained  otherwise  than  hf  frr«Aft; 
UNMERITABLE,  4ttrm4f'it4-bl,  «♦    «•▼- 

,  ing  no  desert.  , # 

UNMER1TEPNESS4  na-mirlt^-nie,  • 

State  of  being  nndeaeraed. 


UNN 

»  0*9.  Fite7»,flr77,dU8i,£tt81-«ia 

UNMILKED,  fin-milkf,  e.    Not  milked. 

UNMINDED,  fin-minded,  a.    Not  heeded, 
out  regarded. 

tJNMINDFUL,  fin-mlndfil,  a.    Not  heed- 
ful, not  regardful,  negligent,  inattentive. 

To  UNM INGLE,  un-ming'gl,  e.  a.  506.    To 
separate  things  mixed. 

UNMINGLED,  fin-ming'gl*d,  a.  859.  Pare, 
not  vitiated  by  any  tiling  mingled. 

UNMIRY,  fin-ml're,  a.    Not  fouled  with 
dirt. 

UNMITIGATED,  fin-mfre-gn-Od,  a.     Not 
softened. 

UNMIXED,    7  in-mlhstr,   e.   S59.      Not 
UNMIXT,      S     mingled  with  any  thing, 

Sure. 
MOANED,  fin-monM',  a.  Not  lamented. 
UNMOIST,  in-mMst'  a.    Not  wet. 

UNMOXSTENED,    fin-m&e'sVd,   a.    S59. 

Not  made  wet 
UNMOLESTED,  fin-ino-leWld,   a.     Free 
from  disturbance. 

To  UNMOOR,  fin-moor*,  e.  a.  To  loose 
from  land,  by  taking  op  the  anchors. 

UNMORALIZED,  fiii-moVa-lla'd,  a.  Un- 
tutored by  morality. 

UNMORTGAGED,  fin-mor'gacU'd,  a.  90. 
Not  mortgaged. 

UNMORTIFIED,  fin-moVti-flde,  a.  Not 
subdued  by  sorrow  and  severities* 

UNMOVEABLE,  fin-moov'4-bl,  a.  Such 
as  cannot  be  removed  or  altered. 

UNMOVED,  fin-moov'd',  d.  Not  put  out 
of  one  place  into  another ;  not  changed  in  re- 
solution ;  not  affected,  not  touched  with  any 
passion ;  unaltered  by  passion. 

UNMOVING,  in-moo'vfog,  a.  410.  Having 
no  motion  ;  having  no  power  to  raise  the  pas- 
sions, unaffecting. 

To  UNMOULD,  fin-mold',  v.  a.  To  change 
as  to  the  form. — See  Mould. 

UNMOURNED,  an-morn'd',  a.  Not  la- 
mented, not  deplored.  * 

To  UNMUFFLE,  fin-mfif fl,  v.  a.  To  put  off 
a  covering  from  the  face. 

To  UNMUZZLE,  in-moanl,  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  a  muscle. 

UNMUSICAL,  tk-mtae-kal,  a.  Not  har- 
monious, not  pleasing  by  sound. 

UNNAMED,  fin-nam'd',  a.  Not  mentioned. 

UNNATURAL,  fin-nitf tshu-rll,  e.  Contra- 
ry to  the  laws  of  nature ;  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon instincts ;  acting  without  the  affections 
implanted  by  nature ;  forced,  not  agreeable 
to  the  real  state 

UNNATURALNESS.rk.nlt'tsh&.rll-nes,  s. 

Contrariety  to  nature. 
UNNATURALLY,    on-niftsha-ral-£,  ad. 

In  opposition  to  nature. 
UNNAVIGABLE,  fin-naYe-gt-bl,  a.    Not 

to  be  passed  by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

UNNECESSARILY,  un-nes'ses-sft-re-le^d. 
Without  necessity,  without  need. 

UNNECESSARINESS,     un-neVsis-st-re- 

nes,  s .    Needlessness. 
UNNECESSARY,     fin-neVsea-sl-re,      a. 

Needless,  not  wanted,  useless. 

w7» 
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,nA95-riiln*104,pklOT--nAia,  naive  Ids, 

UNNEIGHBOURLY,  &n-nal>fir-le,  «.  *9 

Not  kind,  not  suitable- to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour. 

UNNERVATE,  fin-neVvit,  a.  01.    Weak, 
feeble. 

To  UNNERVE,  fin-neW,  e.  a.  To  weaken, 

to  enfeeble. 

UNNERVED,  on-neV<r,  a.  Weak,  feeble. 

UNNOBLE,  fin-noO)!,  a.      Mean,  ignomi- 
nious, ignoble. 

UNNOTED,  fin-no'teVi,  a.    Not  observed, 
not  regarded. 

UNNUMBERED,  in-&im'bnr'd,  a.    Inna- 

roerable. 

UNOBSEQUIOUSNESS,  fin-ftrj-se/kwe-fi*. 
nes,  t .  l  Incompliance,  disobedience. 

UNOBEYED,   Sn-o-bW,   a.  359.      Not 
obeyed. 

UNOBJECTED,    un-*r>-jeVted,    a.      Not 
charged  as  a  fault. 

UNOB NOXIOUS,  fin-ob-n6k'shfis,  a.   Not 
liable,  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

UNOBSERVABLE,    fin-oo-aeVvl-bl,     a. 
Not  to  be  observed. 

UNOBSERVANT,  un-6b-seVv4nL  a.    Not 

obsequious  ;  not  attentive. 

UNOBSERVED,  fin-oo-seWd',  a.    Not  re- 
garded, not  attended  to. 

UNOBSERVING,  fin-oWrMng,  a.    Inat- 
tentive, not  heedful. 

UNOBSTRUCTED,     fin-oWruk'Od,     a. 

Not  hindered,  not  stopped. 

UNOBSTRUCTIVE,    nn-on-strfik'tlv,    a. 
Not  raising  any  obstacle. 

UNOBTAINED,    fin-oVtan'd',     «.      Not 
gained,  not  acquired. 

UNOBVIOUS,  fin-oVve-fis,  a.  Not  readily 

occurring. 

UNOCCUPIED,  un-Sklto-plae,  a.       Un- 
possessed. 

UNOFFERED,  fin-oTiurM,  a.      Not  pro- 
posed to  acceptance. 

UNOFFENDING,  fin-df-fend'ri>g,  a.  Harm- 
less,  innocent ;  sinless*  pure  from  fault. 

To  UNOIL,  fin-ill'  o.  a.     To  free  from  oiL 

UNOPENING,    fin^n-ng,     a.       Not 

opening. 

UNOPERATTVE,  on-op'ii4-tir,  a.    Pro- 
ducing no  effects.   . 

UNOPPOSED,  fin-o>Po*M',  a.    Not  en- 
countered by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 

UNORDERLY,  fin-oVd&r-le,  a.  DisordewsL 

irregular. 

UNORDINARY,  fin-orte-nl-re,   su     Un- 
common, unusual. 

UNORGANIZED,  fin-Jr'gan.iaM,  a.    Hav- 
ing no  part  instrumental  to  the  nourishment 

of  the  rest. 

UNORIGINAL,  fin-o-rld'je-nll,  > 

UNORIGINATED,  fin-o-rfd'je-nk-teVl,  $  *" 

Having  no  birth,  un generated.  * 

UNORTHODOX,  fin-oVfko-d&s,  a 

holding  pure  doctrine. 

UNOWED,  fin-ode',  a.    Haying  no 
Out  of  use. 
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UNOWNED,  on-on'd*,  a.  Having  no  power ; 
not  acknowledged. 

To  UNPACK,  fa-pak',  v.  a.  To  disbur- 
den, to  exonerate ,  to  open  any  thing  bound 
together. 

"UNPACKED,  ftn-pekt',  a.  359.  Not  col- 
lected by  unlaw fnt  artifices. 

UNPAID,  fa-pade',  a.  Not  discharged ; 
not  receiving  dues  or  debts  ;  unpaid  fur,  that 
for  which  the  price  is  not  yet  given. 

UNPAINED,  on-pan'd',  a.     Suffering  no 

UNPAINFUL,  Aa-pWiAl,  a.  Giving  no 
pain. 

UNPALATABLF^  4n-paT*.ta-bl,  a.  Nau- 
seous, disgusting 

UNPARAGONKD,  un-pitri-goVd,  a.  Un- 
equalled, unmatched. 

UNPARALLELED,  un-ptVal-iil'd,  a.  Not 
matched,  not  to  be  matched,  having  no  equal. 

UNPARDONABLE,    fo-pir'd'n-4-bl,    a. 

Erremissible.  m  M 

UNPARDONABLY,  in-peVd'n-a-btt,  ad. 

Beyond  forgiveness. 
UNPARDONED,  onpaVdVd,  a.  S59.  Not 

forgiven  ;  not  discharged,  not  cancelled  by  a 

legal  pardon.  H 

UNPARDONING,  &n-plr'd'n-ing,  a.  410. 

Not  forgiving. 
UNPARLIAMENTARINESS,    an-pAr-le- 

jpinl'a-re-aes,   «.       Contrariety   to   the 

usage  or  constitution  of  Parliament. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY,  fa-par-le-ment*- 

re,   a.     Contrary  to  the  ralea  of  Par- 

Itsmeitf. 
UNPARTED.  8n-plVtid,    a.    Undivided, 

not  separated. 
UNPARTIAL,     in-par'shil,    a.      Equal, 

Honest.   • 
UNP ARTI ALLY, fa-plr'aaai-e,ad.  Equal- 

Jy,  indifferently. 

fJNPASSABLE,  fai-paVeJ-b],  a.  Admit- 
ting no  passage. 

UN  PASSIONATE,  (jn-plsh'un-it,  a.  91. 
Free  from  passion,  calm,  impartial. 

tJNPASSIONAfELY,4uvpaWQA-lMe,  ad. 

Without  passion. 

UNPATHED,  fa-psWd',  a.  Un tracked, 
unmarked  by  passage. 

UNPAWN  ED,  in-piWd'  a.    Net  given 

to  pledge. 

UNPEACEABLE,  in-pHt-bl,  a.  Quar- 
relsome, inclined  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
•there. 

To  UNPEG,  fin-pig',  v.  a.  To  open  any 
thing  closed  with  a  peg. 

JNPENSIONED,  un-pen'shiii'd,  a.   With- 

Au<  «  oonsien 

To  UNPEOPLE,  on-pU'pl,  r.  «.  To  de- 
populate* to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

UNPERCEIVED,  fa-plr-eiT'd',   a.     Not 
•bscrved,  not  heeded,  not  sensibly  discovered 
not  known. 

UNPERCEIVEDLY,  fa-peWVid-tt,  ad. 

964.    So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 
UNPERPECT,  Qa-peVilkt,  a.   Incomplete. 
UNPERFECTNESS,     iWplr'fekt-nes,    s 

Imperfection,  incompleteness. 

6T» 


UNPERFORMED,  aa-p&^oWey,  *\    TJia- 

done,  not  done.— See  Per/arm. 
UN  PERISHABLE,  nn-p&ta4-U,e»  LamV 


ing  to  perpetuity. 


Pre* 


UNPERJURED,    on-peVjoVd,    a, 

from  perjury* 
UNPERPLEXED,  fin-pei-plekst',  a.     Die. 

entangled,  not  embarrassed* 
UNPERSPIRABLE,    nn-per-apM-bl,    a. 

Not  to  be  admitted  through  the  pores  of  the 

skin. 
UNPERSUADABLE,  fa-pfr-swi'di-bl,  a. 

Inexorable,  not  to  be  persuaded. 
UNPETRIFIED,  Gn  peVtri-flde,   a.    Not 

tamed  to  stone. 
UNPHILOSOPHJCAL,       on-ffo-lo-ioTe- 

kil,  a.     Unsuitable  to  the  rales  of  philo- 
sophy or  right  reason. 

UNPHILOSOPHICALLY,  un-rtl-lo*©!*- 
kil-e,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
roles  of  right  reason. 

UNPHILOSOPHICALNE8S,un-f»Mo-*or« 
e-kal-nea,  s.  Incongrnity  wish  philo- 
sophy 

To  UNPHILOSOPHIZE,6n-ffi-lds'so-i1*e, 
e.  a.  To  degrade  from  the  character  of  a  phi- 
losopher. _ 

UNPIERCED,  un-pertf ,  a.  S59.  Not  pene- 
trated, not  pierced.— See  Pierce. 

UNPILLARED,  fa-pftlaVd,  a.  Divested 
ofpilUrs.      „ 

UNPILLOWED.  un-pfllode,  a.    Wanting 

To  UNPIN,  on-pfo',  e.  a.    To  open  what  is 

shot  or  fastened  with  a  pin. 
UNPINKED,   fin-pmkf,  a.   1*9.       Not 

marked  with  eyelet  holes. 
UNPITIED,  un-pU'tld,  a.  98S.    Not  com- 
passionated, not  regarded  with  sympathetica! 

sorrow. 
UNPITIFULLY,  ia-pfrt-flM,  ad.      Uo- 

mercifully,  without  mercy. 
UNPITY1NO,  fa-plttl-fog,  «•  «••    Har- 

ing  no  com  passion. 
UNPLACED,  nn-p)ast',  a.  S$9.     Having 

no  place  of  dependence. 
UNPLAGUED,  ua-plag'd',  a.  SS9.      Not 

tormented. 

UNPLANTED,&n-plan'tid.a.  Not  planted, 

spontaneous. 

UNPLAUSIBLE.  on-plaVee-bl,  a.  Not 
plausible,  not  such  as  has  a  fair  appearance. 

UNPLAUSIVE,  on-piaw'siY.  a.  Not  ap- 
proving. 

UNPLEASANT,  ftn-pleViot,  a.    Not  de- 
lighting, troublesome,  uneasy. 
UNPLEASANTLY.     on-pleVamMi,     ad. 

Not  delightfully,  uneasily. 

UNPLEASANTNESS,  on-pleVant-nea,  a. 
Want  of  qualities  to  give  delight, 

UNPLEASED,  fin-plla'd',  a.  S59.  Not 
pleased,  not  delighted. 

UNPLEASINO,  un-ple'«?ng,  a.  410.  Offen- 
sive, disgusting,  giving  ao  delight 

UNPLIANT.  on-pli'int,  a.  Not  easily  bent, 
not  conforming  to  the  will. 

UNPLOWED,  fa-plwi'd',  a.  Notpkwe*. 

Xx 


•    prolifick. 

UNPREJUDICATE,  foi-prJ'-ju'de-kate,  a. 
Not  prepossessed  by  any  settled  notion*. 

UNPREJUDICED,  un-pred'ju-diat,  a.  Free 
from  prejudice. 

UNPRELATICAL;in-pre-lat'c-kal,  a.  Un- 
suitable to  a  prelate. 

UNPREMEDITATED,  un-pre-in&I'e-ta- 
tld,  a.    Not  prepared  in  the  mind  be- 

.    forehand. 

UNPREPARED,  Sn-pre-par"d',  a.  Not 
fitted  by  previous  measure  ;  not  made  (it  for 
the  dreadful  moment  of  departure. 

UNPREPAREDNESS,  unpre-pa'rid-nla, 
«.  365.    State  of  being  unprepared. 

UNPREPOSSESSED,  un-pre-p6z-z|st',  a, 
Not  prepossessed,  not  pre-occupied  by  no- 
lions. 

UNPRES8ED,  un-prist',  n.  Not  pressed, 
not  enforced.    .     . 

UNPRETENDING,  fin;prc-teVdfciK,  a. 
Not  plaimjng  any  distinctions. 

tTNPREVAlLINC,  ftn-pre-vaUng,  a.  Be- 
ing of  no  force. 

UtfPREVENTED, an-pre-Tlnfld, a.  Not 
.previously  hindered;  not  preceded' by  any 
thine,         ••    • 

VNPRINCELY,un*prWle,a.  Unsuitable 
in  a  prince. 

UNPRINCIPLED,  on-prto'se-pFd,  a.  359. 

Not  settled  in  tenets  or«opiiih»ns. 

10*  11*i*  *crd  «lo«t  iroi  ni«40  merely  hetn*  aaset- 
UM  l»*  frmtciyUsi*  <j}lmous,  but  m«m  bating,  or  Km> 
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To  UNPLUME,*  un-pluine',  «.  a.    To  atrip    *»«  *«id  of.  rood  prraelplet  or  oris***.   It 

of  |>Iumes,  to  degrade. 
UNPOEtf  C  A  L,  Qn-po-eVte-kaJ,  1  a.     Not 
UNPOETICK,.   in-po-lfik,509,J    auchaa 

'Kec<>ra*sa  poet. 
UNPOLISHED,  .un-pdlfoht*  a.  359.    Not 
'  imnathed,  not  brightened  by  attrition ;   not 

civilized,  not  refined. 
UN  POLITE,  on-pA-lltc',  a.    Not  elegant, 

not  refined,  not  civil. 
UNPOLLUTED,    in-pdl-la'tecl,   a.      Not 

corrupted,  no)  denied. 

UNPOPULAR,  un-pop'a-lar,  a.  88.     Not 

'fitted  to  please  rtje  people. 
UNPORTABLE,  un-port'i-bl,  a.    Not  to 

k*e  carried. 
UNPOSSESSED,  an-pfe-seat',  a.  Not  had, 

•tot  obtained. 
UNPOSSESSING,  ua-pdz-seVaioff,  a.  Har- 

ins  no  possession. 
UNPRACTICABLE,  un-praVte-ki-bl,   a. 

•  Not  feasible.  .  . 

UNPRACTISED,  un-prak'tfat,  a.  Not 
skillecTbv  use  and  experience*. 

UNPRAISED,  on-praad',  a.  Not  cele- 
brated, not  praised. 

UNPRECARIOUS,  un-pre-ka're-oi,  a. 
Not  dependent  on  another,' 

UNPRECEDENTED,     fin-preVse-dla-tid, 

•   a.     Not  justifiable  by  any  example. 

ToUNPREDlCT,  un-pre-dlkt',  r.  a.  Tore- 
tract  prediction.' 

UNPREFERRED,  on-pre  feVd',  a.  Not 
advanced.  ' 

UNPREONANT,   in-prlff/nlnt,   a.      Not 


ing  vwld  of,  food 

iht*  sense  that  Dr.  Gobhmlta  eatleil  Mr.  WHkw,  of 

w.iliiaui  aad  infidel  soemory,  The  aaaij*iilsrfia'  to> 

pa*/#r. 

UNPRINTED,  un-prfofeVi,a.  Not  printed. 

UNPRISABLE,     on-prl'si-bl,    *.       Nat 

valued,  not  of  estimation. 

UNPRISONED,  nn-prlaWd,  «•  S0»/  Sat 

free  from  confinement. 

UNPRIZED,  fa-prlnM',  a.     Not  valued. 

UNPROCLAIMED,  fa-pro-klta'd',  a.  Not 
notified  by  a  publick  declaration. 

UNPROFANED,  fjn-pro-fWd',   a.      Ndt 

violated. 
UNPROFITABLE,  in-profe-ti  bl,  a.  TJftf. 

less,  serving  no  purpose. 

UNPROFITABLENESS,     fjn  profe-tt-M- 

nea,  a.    Useleaaneas. 
UNPROFITABLY,    un-profe-ti-ble,     arf. 

Uselessly,  without  advantage. 

UNPROF1TED,  nn-prof1t4d,  a.     Havia* 

no  gain, 
UNPROLIF1CK,  in-pro-liflk,  a.    Barren, 

not  productive. 
UNPRONOUNCED,     fin-pro-noftntf,    a. 

Not  uttered,  not  spoken. 

UN  PROPER,  fin-proVi** .«.  96.  Not  pe- 
culiar. 

UNPROPERLY,  in-prftp'&r-ll,  ad.  Con- 
trarv  to  propriety,  improperly. 

UN  PROPITIOUS,  fin-pro-plsh'is,  a.  Not 
favourable,  inauspicious. 

UNPROPORTIONED,  un-pro-por'ahia'd, 
a     Not  suited  to  something  else* 

UNPROP.OSED,.  ua-pro-poz'd',  a.  Not 
proposed.  I 

UNPROPPED,  uWftpt',  a.  859.  Nut 
supported,  not  upheld. 

UNPROSPEROUS,  ftn-pr6Vpur-&i,  a.  Un- 
fortunate, nor  prosperous. 

UNPROSPEROUSLY,    fa-proVpur-fta-le, 

ad.     Unsuccessfully. 

UNPROTECTED,  &n-pro-teVtld,  a.  Not 
protected,  not  supported. 

UNPROVED,  on-prooVd',*.  Not  evinced 
by  arguments.  •• 

To  UKfPROVIDE,  fW-pro-vlde',  e.  a.  To 
divest  of  resolution  «r  qualifications. 

UNPROVIDED,   fin-pro-ri'dld,   «.     Nat 

secured  jut. Qualified  by.  previous  maaanrW; 

not  furnished. 
UNPROVOKED,   in-pro-rolcf,   a.      Nat 

provoked. 
UN  PRUNED,  on-prftn'4'j  **     Not  ewt,  ut 

lopped. 
UNPUBLICK,  un-p&blfk,  a.    Private,  1»t 

genendly  known.    A       . 
UNPUBLISHED,  in-puVlUht,  a. 

unknown;  not  given  to  thtfpi&btica* 
UNPUNISHED,  in-p&nlaht,  a.    Not 

nished,  suffered  to  continue  in  imiponity, 
UNPURCHASED,  iuB-pur'Uhaat,  a, 

bought. 

UN  PURGED;  un-p&ryd',  a.    Not 

UN  PURIFIED,  £n-pnVe>fi«e,  a. 
freed  froni  recrement,  nut  cleansed 
UNPURSUED,  dn-pdr-ande/,  a.    TSkA 

sued.  r 
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UNPtJTRIFIED,  ia-pa'tre-tlde, 
corrupted  hy  rottenness. 

UNQUALIFIED,  fa-kwot'e-flde,  a.  182. 
Not  fit. 

To  UNQUALIFY;  un-kwot'c-il,  v.  a.    To 

disqualify,  to  divest  of  qualification. 
UNQUARRELABLE,   fo-kwoVrli-a-bl,  a 
Such  as  cannot  Ins  impugned. 

To  UNQUEgN,  in-kween',  *.  a.  To  direst 
of  the  dignity  of  queen. 

UNQUENCHABLE,    fa-kw£nsh'i-bl,    «. 

(Inextinguishable. 
UNQUENCHED,  in-kwlnshf,  a.    Not  ex- 
ting uished  ;  not  extinguishable* 

UNQUENCHABLENESS,fa-kw*Wa-bl- 
nls,  s.    Unextinguishableness. 

UNQUESTIONABLE,  ua-kweVtshun-A-bl, 
a.  405.  Indubitable,  not  to  be  doubted ; 
suck  at  cannot  bear  to  be  questioned  without 
impatience. 

UNQUESTIONABLY,  un-kweVUhun-a- 
bl&,  ad.    Indubitably,  without  doubt. 

UNQUESTIONED,  An-kwes'tsbun'd,  a. 
Not  doubted,  passed  without  doubt ;  indispu-* 
table,  not  to  be  opposed  j  not  interrogated  ; 
twit  examined. 

UNQUICK,  ta-kwfk',  a.    Motionless. 


UNQUIET,  on-kwl'et,  a.    Moved  with  per..  UN  REFORMED,  fin-re-f  oWoT,   c.      Not 

petual  agitation,  not  calm,  not  still ;  disturbed, . 
fall  of  perturbation,  not  at  peace  j   restless, 
unsatisfied. 

UNQUIETLY,  un-kwMt-le,  ad!    Without 
rest. 

UNQUIETNESS,  ftn-kwMt-iuis,  e.    Want 

of  tranquillity  ;   want  of  peace  ;  restlessness, 
-  turbulence  ;  perturbation,  uneasiness, 

UNRACKED,   uu-raktf,  a.      Not  poured 

from  the  lees.,     . 
tJNRAKED,  k-rlkt',  a.    Not  thrown  to- 
,    gather  and  covered. 

UNRAN8ACKED,   uWin'stkt,  a.      Not 
■    pillaged. 

To  UNRAVEL,  fta-revVI,  r.a.  103.     To 
disentangle,  to  extricate,  to  clear;   to  dhror- 


To  UNREAVE,  in-reve',  r.  a.  To  OBiatnL 

UNREBATED,  on-re-ba'ted,  a.  Hoi 
blunted. 

UNREBUKABLE,  un-re-otai-M,*.  Ob- 
noxious to  no  censure. 

UNRECEIVED,  un-re-sev'd',  a.  Not  re- 
ceived. 

UNRECLAIMED,  un-re-khWd',  a.     Not 

turned  ;  not  reformed. 
llNRECONCILEABLE,u».r*k4n^Wi.bl^i 

Not  to  be  appeased,  implacable;   not  to  be 
.  made  consistent  with. — See  Rccencileatft, 

UNRECONCILED,  fai-reVon-sll'd,  a.  Not 
reconciled. 

UNRECORDED,  Qn-re-kir'dSd,  a.  Not 
kept  in  remembrance  hy  pubiick  monuments. 

UNRECOUNTED,  fin-re-kfc&nrtd, e.  Not 
told,  not  related. 

UNRECRUITABLE,  in-re-kroM-bl,  a. 
Incapable  of  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  an 
army. 

UNRECURENG,  (m-re-ku'ring,  a.  .  Irreme- 
diable. 

UNREDUCED,  tW-duat',  a.  Not  re- 
duced. 

UNREFORMABLE,  fo-re^drtni-bl,  *. 
Not  to  be  put  into  st  new  form. 


entanei 
der,  to  throw  out  of  the  present  constitution ; 
to  clear  up  the  intrigue  or  a  play. 

UNRAZORED,  Qtvra's&r'd, a.  Unshaven. 

UNREACHED,  fia-retsht',  a.  W9.      Not 

attained. 
UNREAD,  un-r&i',  a.    Not  read,  not  pub- 

..  Jickly  pronounced  ;  untaught,  not  learned  in 
books. 

UNREADINESS,  un-rfd'e-nis,  f.  Want 
of  readiness,  want  of  promptness;  want  of 
preparation. 

UNREADY,  m>red'e,  a.  Not  prepared, 
not  fit;  not  prompt,  not  quick  j  awkward, 
ongain. 

UNREAL,  nn-rt'al,  a.    UnsubsUntial. 

UNREASONABLE,  4n-reVn4-M, a.  Ex- 
orbitant,  claiming  or  insisting  on  more  than  fe 
sit ;  not  agreeably  to  reason ;  greater  than  is 
lit,  Immoderate. 

UNREASONABLENESS,     Sn-reVn-l-bl- 

isis,  «.    Exorbitance,  excessive  demand ; 

inconsistency  with  reason. 
UNREASONABLY,    an-reVn-a-ble,    ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason ;  more  than 

oaiough. 
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amended,  not  corrected  ;  net  brought  to  new- 
ness of  life. 

UNREFRACTED,  fa-re-frak'ted,  a.  Not 
refracted. 

UNREFRESHED,  uW-fttihf ,  a.  Not 
cheered*  not  relieved. 

UNREGARDED,  un-re-glVdld,  e.  Not 
heeded,  not  respected. 

UNREGENERATE,  nn-ri-JeVeV-ate,  €. 
Not  brought  to  a  new  Kfe. 

UNREINED,  fa-ma'd',  a.  259.  Not  re- 
strained by  the  bridle. 

UNRELENTING,  in-re-Ient1ng,  a.   Hard, 

cruel,  feeling  no  pity. 

UNRELIEVABLE,  an-re-le'va-bl,  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  succour. 

UNRELIEVED,  un-re-leeVd',  a.  Not  suc- 
coured ;  not  eased. 

UNREMARKABLE,  fo-rtmark'a-bl,  «. 
Not  capable  of  being  observed ;  not  worthy 
of  notice. 

UNREMEDIABLE,  un-re-mi'de-a-bl,  «, 
Admitting  no  remedy. 

UNREMEMBERING,  fWi^SDeWbur-lrjg, 
a.    Haviag  no  memory. 

UN  REMEMBRANCE,   uWii-mlm'toamif, 

s.    Forgetfulness. 

UNREMOVABLE,     un-re-moorf-M,     * 

Not  to  be  taken  away. 

UNREMOVABLY,    Q*re-moov44»U,   ad. 

In  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal. 

UNREMO VED,  4n-r*-mooVd',  a.  Not  ta- 
ken away ;  not  capable  of  being  removed. 

UN  REPAID,  nn-re-pade',  a.  Not  recom- 
pensed, U"t  compensated. 

UNREPEALED,  un-re-pel'd7,  a.  Not  re- 
voked, not  abrogated. 

TJNRgPRNTED,  un-rc-p&it'ld,  c.  Not  re* 
garded  witli  peuitemi.il  sorrow. 
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.tfHMBPENTONG,  An-re-penfuis,  ">  n.  Not 

UKREPiCNTANT.^a-re-j^at^  |  repent- 
ill};,  nut  penitent. 

^R«PWllTO,fW*e-pi'nmg,«.  Not  peev- 
ishly complaining. 

•UNRkPWNISlI£&,  uwre-plMibt,  c. 
N»t  filled. 

UNREPKIEVABLE,  fa-re-pveeVl-bl,  «. 
Not  to  be  respited  fan*  penal  *>ath. 

UNfflBPftOACHCD,  6n-i4-prltsht' , «.  Not 
epbreided,  not  ceiuured. 

UNIHBPHOVARLE,  fa-re-jn'oov.-bi,  a. 
*ot  lieWe  u>  blame, 

UNREPROVED,  on-rc-prooVd',  •.  Not  etsv 

sored  •,  not  liable  to  venture. 
tWREPtJONANT>fitt-»c-pug/miTit  c    Not 

'•pp«euV« 
UNREFUTABLE,  in-rlpli-ti-bl,  *    Not 

citwimUra. 
^ WICQVESTE©,  itt-r^-kwJrt^,  a.    Not 

asked. 
tfNttRQtftTABLE,  6n-re*ktri'dl.«,4i.  Not 

to  he-retaliated. 

tfNR^UiTED.uWc-Wi'tSd,  a.  Not  com- 
pensated for.-*— Af**m. 

UNk^ENW.  la-^z&U^,€.  Notre- 
-garded  with  anger. 

VNMESBkXSb*  U-rl-tlrv'd',  a.  Not  li- 
mited by  any  private  convenience.;    open, 

.    frank*  cenceanng  nothbig. 

UNRESERVEDLY,  un-rc'-zJVvJd-li,  ad. 
$64.  .  Without  Kroiutum  j  without  conceal- 
ment, openly. 

UNRESERVEBNESSy  Sii^^eVvSd-mk, 
f.  564.    Openness,  frankness. 

UNRESISTED,  in-rksfe'tSeV  a.  Not 
opposed ;  resistless,  such  as  cannot  be  up- 
jpoaed. 

TTOftESlSTTNG,  Sn-it-tfnVtlno;,  «♦  Not 
opposing,  not  making  resistance. 

tJtfKESOLVABLE,  &n-re-zoTvii-M,  a. 
Not  to  he  solved,  insoluble 

TN RESOLVED,  fo-re^cVd',  a.  Not  de- 
termined, having  made'  *io  resolution;  nut 
torved,  net  cleared. 

I  NRESQLVINU,  in-rtasuTvIng,  a.  Not 
resorvftig. 

IRRESPECTIVE,  wn-r*-«pek'liT,  *.  In- 
attentive* taking  little  notice.    .  .. 

tiNREST,  ttn-risf,  #.     Disquiet,  want  of 

tranquillity,  unqeietnes*. 
1TWRT  STOKED,  uif-re  -rftfrr'd', «.     .Not  re- 

stored  i  not^sleaced  from  an  attainder. 
UNRESTRAINED;  fia-rt-str*n\r#  it.     Not 

coidmed,  •not  hindered;   licentious,  looser 

nut  Hurtled. 

I7NRETRACTED,  fa-re-trsVt&l,  a.    Not 

*  -revoked,  riot  recalled. 
UNREVEALED,  fo-re-vel'd',  a.   Not  tol4, 

•  not 'discovered. 

UNREVENGED,   fa-re-venf*!'*  «•      Not 
revenged. 

UNREVEREND,  Sn-r±VSr-Snd,  «r.     Irre- 
verent, disrespectful. ' 

UNREVERENDLY,  fa-reVeVeadlc,   ad. 
Disrespectfully. 
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UNREVERSED,  4n^-vv*r*f,  •.     Notre- 
.      voked,  not  repealed. 
UNREVOKED,  A»-re-vAkt\  «.  3*0.    Not 

recalled. 
UNREWARDED,  fa-reArfcrJta,  «.     Ktl 

rewarded,  not  recompensed. 
To  UNRIDDLE,  in-rtaft,  *. «.    To  wire 

an  enigma,  to  etpftht  a  problem. 
T7NRIMCULOUS,  6.M*-drk%-ri*,  a.    Not 

ridiculous.   „ 
To  UNRIG,  fist-rtV.  *•«•    To  strip  off  the 

tackle.  »      •       .  * 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  m*rfW4s, «.  U-J«*V 

wicked,  sinlev,  bad. 
UNRIGHTEOUSLY*  Iuvrhtiie-fe-le,  e* 

Unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfully. 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS*  Wrltsfce-is-oe* 

i.    Wickedness*  iujustice. 

UNRIGHTFUL  mwhetllv  «.    Not  ri«mV 

fuL  not  just. 

oWJRtNO,iM?ug,,^5.    lb  fteprife  ft 

T©  UNRIP,  fa-rip',  *••*   Toeutopesu 

1  fcfr  Dr.  Jehaeea  very  lastly  eesisevea-tbta 
,  improper,  Sfaongh  aethorieed  by  SbaJUvoeare,  ,  .  . 
Taylor,  and  Colder;  fur, uys  he,  there  to  do  alter- 
encf  between  rip  and  w*rip;  therefore  the  mgwlive 
paiticte  to  of  nft  fore*.  Btft  IV  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served* tfcuUhe  Motive  parties*  ismat  merelf  *•*■•• 
daai ;  it  implies  somrtldBf  la  o^pottUoo  u>  what  k  to 
prefixed  to ;  so  that  To  snifip  maMsfntiytoaamg  l»- 
.  peiher  snineihliig  that  has  been  ripped:  the  insepara- 
ble preposition  un  to  not,  like  s*,  ased  timmstrely ; 
Ibv,  w*ea  we  w%nt  to  eafurce  the  verblVHp,  we  say 
To  rip  up,  or  To  rip  open. -See  Union*. 

UNRIPE,  ftm-rlp*', «.    tjuuttue,  Ml  fell* 

enneuesod ;  too  early. 
UN  RIPENED,  fa-rfpVd,  «.  »5.      Net 

maturell, 
UNRIPENESS,  nn^pe'nl», «.  Inrsmatarirjr 

want  of  ripeness. 
UNRIVALLED,  fin-ri'vit'd, «.     Baviagna 

eompcaitioji;  iiaving  no  .peer  or«qaad. 
To  UNROL,  fin-role',  «.  a.  406.     To  ffn 

what. is  roNed  «r  ooneoleed. 
UN*OWANTI€K,in-va^nijktlk^d.    Com- 

trttry  to  ronMMCe. 
To  UNROOF,  fin-root*,  e.  *.     lb  strip  off 

the  *oof  or  covering  of  hwuaes. 
UNROOSTBS>^4n-roiet'e^«.  Drireafrom 

tie  roost. 

UNUOUOH,  isvraf, «.  Jn«.     Smooth 

To  UN«OOT,  isHfttl',  r.  «.     To  tear  fre» 

the  roots,  to  extirpate. 
UNBOUNDED,  to4Umerid,«.  No 

not  cut  to  a  roand. 
UN  ROYAL,  DH-rie^il,  *.     UnprUcely,  *ot 

royal.  _ 

To  UNRUPPLE,  ftiMrSnr,  ».  «.    To 

from  comntotion  «r  agitation. 
UNRUPPLED,  4nrAVd,  «. Ml 

tranqni),  not  temoHvoas. 
UNRULED,  {b-rooTdV«.    Not  directed  *y 

any  superior  power. 

TJJvRUUNESS,.  &n-z&13kfi2s,  s. 
lence,  tumultuifusness. 

UNRULY,  ?in-Too1ef  «.    Ttirbakut 

verna.blc#  liceiUions. 
UNSAFE,  fai-Afe*,,*.'   Notsepaiw/ 

ous,  dai^eruas. 
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UNSAFELY,  oji-sa/e'UtaiL    Not 
daagevoatly. 

UNSAID,  ftn-sld',  a.  301.  Not  otteced, 
nut  meutionedL     _     m 

UNSALTED,  fc-dttt*!, a,  Not  pickled  or 
seasoned  arith  salt. 

UNSANCnFIEl),  na-siWte-flde,  a.  Un- 
holy, not  amsrcrated.    - 

UNS  ATI  ABLE,  Jn-sa'she-i-hl,  a.  Not  to 
be  satisfied.  ^       .     •    ^ 

VNSATISFACTORINESS,  fa-aaUU-tfk'- 
tur-enes,  a.    Want  of  aatjLstactioB. 

VNSATI6FACTORYt^fi|.^«ltkti^i.C 

Not  {giving  satisfaction. 

UJKaATlBFIEDNBSS*  tWaatti*i1ds*»cs, 
a.    The  stale  of  not  being  satkard. 

UNSATISFIED,  foai*tlft-fla«,  a.  Not 
contented,  not  pleated* 

UNSATISFYING,  rWaaYtk-fMBg^  Un- 
able lo  pratifv  to  the  full. 

ONSAVOURINESS,  fa-sfrfoi-nea  $. 
Bad  laste  ;  bad  sruell. 

UNS  A  VOURT,  &n-sa>4>-l,  a:  Tasteless ; 
having  a  pad  taste-;  having  aaill  smell,  fetid ; 
'  tinpleastng,  disgusting. 

To  UNSAY,  un-si',  c.  a.  To  retract,  to 
recant. 

UNSCALY,  Qn*ka'le,a;  Having  no  scale*, 

UNSCARRED,  un^skaVd',  a.  Not  marked 
with  wounds.  „         .    M     _ 

UNSCHOLASTICK,  rWsko-laVtlk,  a.  Not 
brad  to  litetature. 

UNSCHOOLED,  fla-stoolM',  a.    Unedn- 
cated,  not  learned. 
/UNSCORCHED,  nn-skorlsht',  a.  9>9.    Not 
touched  by  fire. 

UNSCREENED,  on-sirc'enM',  a.  Not  co- 
vered. n»t  protect**!. 

UNSCRIPTURAL,  in.skrfp'Uhu-ra'i,  «. 
Not  defensible  by  scripture. 

To  UNSEAL,  un-seV,  e.  a.  To  open  any 
thing  sealed.  . 

UNSEALED,  nn-scTd',  it.  95*.  Wanting  a 
sea)  j  having  the  seal  broken. 

To  UNSEAM,  fa-beaW,  v.  a.  To  rip,  to  cut 

UNSEARCHABLE,  uWrtsh'l-b!,  a.  1>- 
s.crut*bie,  not  to  be  explored. 

UNSEARCHABLENE8S,  oti-slrUh'd-bl- 
jieg,  #.    Impossibility  to  bo  explored. 

UNSEASONABLE,  fin-se'z'n-fl-bl,  a.  Not 
sulfaMr  to  time  or  occasion,  unfit,  untimely, 
UUunied ;  not  agreeable  t»  the  tune  of  the 
year ;  late,  as,  an  Unseasonable  time  of  night. 

UNSEASON  ABLEN  ESS,  ua-seVn4-b!- 
tils,  #.    Unsuitableness. 

UNSEASONABLY,  J^-siVn4-Net  «d. 
1  N«>t  seasonably,  not  agreeable  to  time  or  occa- 
sion. ' 

UNSEASONED,  flnrse'zVd,  4.  959.  Un- 
seasonable,  onttmety,  ill-tinied.  Out  of  use. 
UnformedHtot qualified  by  use;  irregular;  in- 
ordinate;  not  kept  titf  64  for  use;  not  asked, 
as,  Unseasoned  meat, 

UUBBOONDEB,  op-aeVon-ded, 


>fcmV,a.    KassaJs*    ' 
UNSF.DUCEft,an-se-dQJt',a.    No*  ckror? 


to  ill. 
UNSEEING,  uji-see'lng,  a.  *AG,    Wantlaf 
tiie  p<mer  off  vision. 

To  UNSEEM,  iMiem',  0,  a,    Noi to  Soapy 
UNSEEMLINESS,  an-se^at****  «.    In- 
decency! indecorum,  uncouietiuess*  # 

UNSEfcMLY,  uWcufii,  a.    Indeoaat,  un- 

comely*  unbecoming* 
UNSEEN,  un-secn',  a.    Not  seen,  tv*  dU- 
cuaeitd. ;  iavtssble,  iittfhfct+verebit;  untkiltro^ 
unexperienced. 

UNSEU?J^4iw>e4jtfia,av  NotaOdkswt 
to  private  interest. 

UNSENT,  8**  enf ,  «.    Not  seat    Va*t** 

for,  not  called  by  letter  or  messenger. 

UNSHAKABLE,  oWo/ar-a-M,  a,  No* 
to  be  ported,  not  to  be  divided 

UNSEPAJUTED,oa^ar4hsiQ\«v    N* 

parted. 

UNSERVICEABLE,  ia-sivW^l,  a. 
Useless,  briaging  no  advsHtaf*. 

UNSERVICEABLY,  un-seVyia-l-Ua,  a*. 
Without  use,  without  advantage. 

UNSET,  in-seV,  a.    Not  set,  not  pfecael. 

To  UNSETTLE,  fa-aeVtl,  t.a.  To  nak* 
uncertain  ;  to  move  from  a  place ;  to  over- 
throw. 

UNSETTLED,  un-settl'd,  a.  959.  Neataad 
in  resolution,  sotdaaumtiwd,  ndt  steady  ;  an* 
equable,  not  regular,  changeable ;  not  e*ts> 
bushed  ;  ant  Used  \n  o  tfWqe  of  aboda. 

UNSETTLEDNESS.unsit'trd-n^a.  In 
letoiutran,  undetermined  state  of  m'ma* ;  ao- 
certainty,  fluctuation. 

UNaEVEBJiD,  oo-^aa'd,  a.  Not  pa*ito%  ' 
not  divided. 

To  UN  SEX,  ftn-siks*,  0.  a.  To  maka  other- 
wise than  the  sex  commonly,  is. 

UNSHADOWED,   uo-shid'ode,   a.     Vat  1 
clouded,  not  darkened. 

UNSlf AKKABLE,  ftsHihak^hl,  a*  Vat 
subject  to  coiicussion^-~J>«  i^aaaaUra6aN 

UNSHAKBD,  &ih«hakt\  a.     Not  aha^en, 

UNSHAKEN,  uja-sbiVu,  a,  10*.  Nat  a^U 
tatrd,  not  moved  ;  not  subject  to  concussion ; 
not  weakened  in  resolution,  not  movad. 

To  UNSHAKLE,  on-shik'kl,  «.  a.  To 
hiose  from  bonds;  property  UaakaaVaf  1  ilaa 

Gftttr. 

UNSHAMED,  uji-ahara'U',  a.  Not  sJaamed. 
UNSHAPEN,  in-skVp'n,  a.    lOaV    Mit* 

shaien,  deCurnted. 
UNSHARED,  fin-shar'd',  a.   Not  paitakaja, 

not  had  in  cummoii. 
To  UNSHEATH,  fin^iiH',  v.  a.  497.     To 

draw  from  tiie  scabl>ard. 
UNSHED,  ftn-sb^d',  a.    Not  split, 
CN&HELTE^ED,aii-sMatw«f<l>a>    WaM- 

big  protection. 

To  UNSHIP,  SlhakVs  v.  *   T*ta>?w*ti 
N4>4    UNS^QCKED^  in-8bakt'9  a.  9e4V  Not  4is> 

sopporied;  not  exemphaed  a  second  ties*  «^Ua«n  n°X«il!!u»'«   nvrin*  **  akaoa. 

UNSECRET,  in^kflt,  a  «L    Not  erase,    5??S^VT^tjl5  ^^aTi^SL 
not  trusty.  .  UNSHOOK,  On-shWk',  part.  a.  &ot  s^tkoav 


not  uusty. 
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ITS0s>.  FafeTS,nr  7T,lalI  89,ftt  81-^ me  08, 
TJN8HORN,  un-smW,  ..-See  Sear*.   Not 

^UNifffoT,  on-shof ,  pari.  a.    Not  hit  by 

•    *hot*  .        .. 

To  UN8HOUT,  un-shoaf,  «.  e.    To  retract 

.  a  shout. 

UN8HOWERED,  un-shoor'd',  a.  Not  wa- 
tered by  showers. 

UNSHRINKING,  in-shrinking,  a.  Not 
recoiling. 

UN8HUNNABLE,  un-thun'dLbi,  a.    In- 

-  evitahle. 

UNSIFTED,  ftn-rift'Jd,  e.  Not  parted  by  a 
sieve ;  not  tried. 

UNSIGHT,  finite',  a.    Not  seeing. 

UNSIGHTED,  un-e!'tidf «.    Invisible. 

T>NSIGH*LINESS,  un-slte^-nes,  «.    De- 

fortuity,  disagreeableness  to  the  eye. 

tJNSIGHTLY,  un-sltele,  a.  Disagreeable 
to  the  sight. 

UNSINCERE,  in-eni-scre',  a.  Not  hearty, 
not  faithful ;  not  genuine,  impure,  adultera- 
ted ;  not  sound,  not  solid. 

UNSINCERITY,  ftn-sfa-seVe-te,  «.  Adul- 
teration, cheat. 

To  UNSINEW,  on-sln'6,  r.  a.  To  deprive 
nfstrength. 

UN8INGED,  un-s1nj*d',  a.  8*9.  Not 
.scorched,  not  touched  by  fire. 

UNSINKING,  un-shklng,  a.  410.     Not 

'sinking. 
UN8INEWED,  Qn-sln'ade,  a.    Nerveless, 

UN8INNING,  in-snVhbig,  a.  410.    Impec- 

cable. 
UNMANNED,  nn-skan'd',  a.    Not  mea- 
sured, not  computed. 

UNSKILLED,  an-skll'd',  a.  Wanting  skill, 

wanting  knowledge, 
UNSKILFUL,  nn-sklWol,  a.    Wanting  art, 

wanting  knowledge. 
UNSKILFULLY,  un-skft'Cnl-e,  ad.  Withont 

knowledge,  without  art. 

UNSKILFULNESS,in-sk?l'iul-nes,  *.  Want 
of  art,  want  of  knowledge. 

UNSLAIN,  4n-slane',  a.    Not  killed. 

UNSLAKED,  in-slaktf,  a.  MO.  Not  quench- 
ed— See  To  State. 

UNSLEEPING,  an-sleVlng,  a.  Ever 
wakeful* 

UNSLIPPING,  un-sl?p'ing,  a.  410.  Not 
liable  to.  slip,  last.  . 

UNSMIRCHED,  an-smirtsht'  a.  Unpol- 
luted, not  stained. 

UNSMOKED,  un-smokt',    a.    559.      Not 

smoked. 
UNSOCIABLE,  .  nn-so'shM-bl,    a.      Not 

kind,  not  communicative  of  good. 
UNSOCIABLE  un-so'she-a-ble,  ad.    Not 

kindly. 
UtfSOILEB,  fin-softM',  a.    Not  polluted, 

not  tainted,  not  stained. 
UfctfOLD,  on-told',  a.  .  Not  changed  for 

money. 
UNSOLDIr&LIKE,  un-*ol'jer4ike,  a.  Un- 
becoming a  soldier, 
UNSOLID,  ftn-s6rid,  a.     Fluid,  not  co- 

nerent, 
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met9t~psse  106,  pin  107— *0  H&,n»ov*  104, 

UNSOLVED,  on-eaVd',  a.    Not  solved. 

UNSOPHISTICATED,  Bn-so-ils'te-lka-tid, 

a.    Not  adulterated. 
UNSORTED,  un-sJrt'ed,  a.      Not  distri- 

buted  by  proper  separation,* 

UNSOUGHT,  8n-sawt*,  a.  Had  without 
seeking  ;  not  searched. 

UNSOUND,  on-soond',  a.  Sickly,  waning 
health;  not  free  from  cracks;  rotten,  cor- 
rupted ;  not  orthodox  ;  not  honest,  not  up- 
right ;  not  sincere,  not  faithful ;  erroneous, 
wrong  ;  not  fast  wider  foot. 

UNSOUNDED,  nn-siftnd'id,  a.    Not  tried 

by  the  plummet. 

UNSOUNDNESS,  on-soOJid'nes, «.  Erro- 
neous of  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy ;  corrupt- 
ness of  Atiy  kind ;  want  of  strength;  want  of 
solidity. 

UNSOURED,  na-sMrM',  a.  800.  Net  made 
sour,  not  made  morose. 

UNSOWN,  oo-sW,  a.  Not  propagated  by 
scattering  seed.  . 

UNSPARED,  in-epar'd',  a.  809*  Net 
spared. 

UNSPARING,  un-tpa'rfag,  a.  410.  Not 
sparing,  not  parsimonious. 

To  UNSPEAK,  fa-spike',  v.  a.  To  retract, 
to- recant.  • 

UNSPEAKABLE,  in-spe'ka-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  expressed. 

UNSPEAKABLY.  nn-sp&ki-blt,  ad.  In- 
expressibly, ineffably. 

UNSPECIFIED,  on-spente-tide,  a.     Not 

particularly  mentioned. 
UNSPECULATIVE,    un~speVo-l*-tIv,   a. 

Not  theoretical.  , 
UNSPED,  niusped',  a.    Not  despatched, 

uot  performed. — See  Hlsstafce*. 
UNSPENT,  fin-spent',  a.    Not  wasted,  not 

diminished,  uot  weakened. 
To  UNSPHERE,  un-sferc',  v.  a.  To  femora 

from  its  orb. 
UNSPIED,  fin+spW,  a.    Not  discovered, 

not  seen. 
UNSPILT,  in-split',  a.  860.     Not  shed; 

not  spoiled. 
ToUNSPIRIT,  2n-splr1t,«.a.    To  dispirit, 

to  depress,  to  deject. 
UNSPOILED,  in-spoft 'd',  a.  Not  plundered, 

not  pillaged  ;  not  marred. 
UNSPOTTED,  in-spotted,  a.  Not  narked 

with  any  stain ;  immaculate,  not  tainted  with 

guilt 
UNSQUARED,  nn-skwar*d',  a.  859.    Not 

formed,  irregular. 
UNSTABLE,  un-stVbl,  a.    Not  ixee%  not 

fast;  inconstant, irresolute. 
UNSTAID,  fin-stade',  a.      Not  coot,  not 

prudent,    not   settled   into   discretion,    not 

steady,  mutable. 
UNSTAIDNESS,  un-stade'nes,  s.     Indis- 
cretion, volatile  mind. 
UNSTAINED,  fin-stWd',  a.    Not  stained, 

not  dyed,  not  discoloured. 
To  UN&TATfi,  in-state',  c.  a.    To  patent 

of  state. 
UNSTATUTABLE,  in-sttttaho-taVbt,    a 

Contrary  to  statute. 


UNS  UNT 
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^NSTAUKCHED4i».MAwfct',4.JU.  Not 

stopped,  not  stayed. 

fcj  Dr.  Jufllnson  taw  speH  ihe  simple  of  this  word 
atone*,  and  the  compound  unstaunched.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  followed  iifm  Id  this  e*erthzht ;  but  It  ought 
t«  1w  obeerfed,  thai,  as  the  word  eomvt  from  the 
French  estanchtr,  neither  of  theee  words  eboeld  he 
wjjhten  with  n. 
UNSTEADILY,  8n-st2d'de-le,  ad.  Without 

an y  certainty  ;  incoswtantly,  not  consistently. 
UNSTEADINESS,  on-stedUe-nes, «.  Want 

of  constancy ,  irresolution,  mutability. 
UNSTEADY,   An-st&'de,  a.    Inconstant, 

Kresolnte,  mutable,  variable,  changeable ;  not 

fixed,  not  settled. 
UNSTEADFAST,   u»«tfd'flst,   a.       Not 

fixed,  not  fast. 
UN6TEEPED     &a-steept',  .a.  859.     Not 

•  Beaked  . . 

To  UNSTING,  on-stkg',  r.  a.    To  disarm 

■  of  a  sting. 
UNSTINTED,  nn-stlnt'ed, a.    Not  limited. 

UNSTIRRED,  un-stur'd',  a.  Not  stirred, 
not  agitated. 

To  UNSTITCH,  UD-sttteh',  v.  a.  To  open 
by  picking  the  stitches. 

UNSTOOPING,un-sl6o'ping,a.  Not  bend- 
ing, not  yielding. 

To  UNSTOP,  fip-itdp'j  ••  *•    To  frce  froni 

stop  or  obstruction. 
UNSTOPPED,  un-stflptf,  a.    Meeting  no 

resistance. 
UNSTRAINED,  un-dtran'd',  a.     Easy,  not 

forced.  m 

l>NSTRAITENED,  nn-stra'tVd,   a.   159. 

Not  contracted.  •  *.,.«. 

UN8TRENGTHENED,  ftn-streng'fftVd,  a. 

-359.    Not  supported,  not  assisted. 
To  UNSTRING,  un-string/,  r.  a.    TV)  relax 

any  thing  strung,  to  deprive  6f  strings;  to 

loose,  to  ontie. 
UNSTRUOK,  ftn-strftk',  a.    Not  moved  not 

affected.  _  .      ,    _  M  m 

UNSTUDIED,   un-st&dld,   a.    868.      Not 

premeditated,  not  laboured. 
UNSTUFFED,  &n-tffiiY,  «.  859.    Unfiled, 

'unfurnished.'  a       . 

UNSUBSTANTIAL,    ffo-sub-stla'shM,   a. 

'Not  s«ihd,  not  palpable ;  not  real. 
UNSUCCEEDED,  in^ftk-see'ded,  a.    Not 

'succeeded.  a       _     - 

UNSUCCESSFUL,  fln-aftk-SeVfal,  a.    Not 

baring  the  wished  event.  " 

UNSUCCESSFULLY,  fin-aak-sfo  fal-e,  ad. 

Unfortunately,  without  success. 

UNdVCCESSFULNESS,f^-»tiV-8e^rdl-n6e, 

j.    Want  of  success. 
UNSUCCESSIVE,  ftn-sHc-slVslv,  a.    Not 

£'    roceediftg  by  flux  of  parts. 
SUCKED,  un-s&kt ,  a.  359.    Not  having 
the  breasts  drawn. 
UNSUFFERABLE,  on-suPfur-l-M,  a.   Not 

supportable,  intolerable. 
UNSUFFICIENCE,  &ji-suf41sh'en§e,  a.  In- 
ability to  answer  the  end  proposed. 
INSUFFICIENT,  fin-saf-fish'ent,  a.    Un- 
able, inadequate. 
UN3UGARED,  un-abug'ftr'd,  a.  859.    Not 

*  sweetened  with  sugar. 

UNSUITABLE,  ftn-su'ti-bl,  a.    Not  con- 
aruou*,  not  equal,  not  proper tiunale. 
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UNSUITABLENEAS,   fe-fMMdrlfc1 

Incongruity,  unfitness. 
UNSUITf  NO,  un-so'tlntj,a.  419- Not  fitting, 

not  becoming.  «-.*•■ 

UNSULLIED,  an-eftl'lid,  a.  38fl.  Not  fouled, 

not  disgraced,  pure. 
UNSUNG,  on-siing',  a.     Not  celebrated  in 

verse,  not  recited  in  verse. 
UNSUNNED,  fai-sun'd',  a.  859.    Not  de- 


posed to  the  son.  ,     .  , 

UNSUPERFLUOUS,   iii-slhpeV*ii-usf    a. 
Not  more  than  enough.  .*-,». 

UNSUPPLANTEDi    ftn-aftp-pllnf  id,     a 
Not  forced,  or  thrown  from  under  that  wiuon 
supports  it ;  not  defeated  by  stratagem.      *    ' 

UNSUPPORTABLE,  fin-aof-portfl-bl,   a. 
Intolerable,  such  as  cannot  be  ertdured. 

UNSUPPORTED,  In-aGp-port'fid,  a.     Not 
sustained,  not  held  up ;  not  assisted. 

UNSURE  in-sl^rV,  a.    Not  certain.  > 

UNSURMOUNTABLE,  ojt-sir-moanfi'bl 
«.    Nat  to  he  overcome. 

UNSUSCEPTIBLE,  un*fi**ep'te-bl,  a.  la- 
eapable,  not -liaMe  to  adroit. 

UN8USPECT,  to-efia-pikt'.  )a  Not 

UNSUSPECTED,  fin^os-pekted, J    consi- 
dered as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 

UNSUSPECTING,     an-s6s-p4k'ttng,      a. 
Not  imagining  that  any  .ill.  is  designed. 

UNSUSPICIOUS,  nn-sus-p?»hyns,  a.    Hav- 
ing no  suspicion. 

UNSU8TAINED,  in-s&s-tan'd',   a.      Not 
supported,  not  held  up   - 

UNSWAYABLE,  ftn-swa'AUl,  a.  Not  to  b« 

governed  or  influenced  by  another.      # 
UNSWAYED,  on-Bwlde\  «.    Not  wielded. 
To  UN8WEAR,  fln-sware';  r.  n.    Not  to 

swear,  to  recant  any  thing  sworn. 
To  UNSWEAT,  unswit',  tva.     To  eaaa 

after  fatigue.  • 

UNSWORN,  an-stvorn ,  a.    Not  bound  by 

an  oath. 
UNTAINTED,  ua-ttat'&L,  a.    Not  sullied, 

not  polluted  ;    not  charged  with  any  crime ; 

not  corrupted  by  mixture. 
UNTAKEN,  un-ta'^n,  a.    Not  taken. 
UNTAJJtED-OF.an-dwkt'<6v,.*.  Notrn^u- 

ti«»ned  in  the  w4irfd. 
UNTAMRABLE,  -in-tn'mi-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  tamed,  jiot  to  be  subdued. 

&  Dr.  Johnson  inserts  the  sileot  •  after  m  both  in 
this  word  and  its  dihple.  tameodU  ;  but  in  MamaAJ* 
and  unbUtmabU  omfts  it.  Mr  SherhUn  ha«  followed 
him  In  the  two  ftrsi  words  ;  hut,  thoogh  he  in««rt»  «Ja 
e  in  biaawble.  he  leaves  It  oat  »«  aaAlaauiMe.  la 
I  my  opinion  the  silrnl  t  ought  to  be  omitted  in  all 
these  worda.  Por  the  wsoos,  see  PriUmtoary  Ofr- 
$9rvmti*mt  to  the  Jlhyming  DletUmsrg,  page  «11L— 
See  also  the  word  JUcoHcikaH*.  , 

UNTAMED,  in4aVdr,  a.  859.    Not  sub- 
dued, not  supnreswrHU 

To  UNTANG  LE,  fih-taiig'gl, «.  a.  405.  To 
loose  froni  intricacy  or  convolutioa. 

UNTASTED,  fin-tas'tetf;  a.  Not  tasted,  not 
tried  by  the  palate.  ' 

UNTASTING,  Sn-taa'tlng,  a.  410.  Not  per- 
ceding  any  Uste  ;  n;»t  trying' by  the  palate. 

UNTAUGHT,  fin-tawt',  a.  Unlnstrticted, 
uneducated,  ignorant,  unlettered;  debarred 
from  instruction ;  umkilled,  new,  not  having 
use  or  practice. 


UNT 

ft?  999.  Fat*n,*r»7,  *H88,  fat  8t-*€  * 

1%  UNTEAOH,  ftavt&sa',  a.  a.    1V>  make 

to  quit  or  forget  what  has  been  inculcated. 

UNTEMPERED,  uo-teWpurd,  a.  Not 
tempered. 

UNTEMPTED,  fa-teW id,  a.  Not  embar- 
rassed by  temptation;  not  invited  by  any 
thing  alluring. 

UNTENABLE,  An-teVa'-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
held  in  possession ;  not  capable  of  defences- 
See  TVnoMe. 

UNTENANTED,  0J^n<ent4d,  a.  Having 
no  tenant 

UNTENDED,  un-tended,  e.    Not  having 

anyai  tendance. 
UNTENDER,  fa-teWdar,  a.  96.    Wanting 

softness,  witirtine;  affection. 
UNTENDERED,  tin-tlnd'axU  a.    Not  of- 

fered. 

ToUNTENT,  un-tinf,  e. e.  To  brine  oat 
of  a  tent. 

UNTENTEB,  fa-tinfid,  a.     Having  no 

nedlesnsettts  applied. 
UNTERRIFIED,  un-teVre-ilde,  a.  959.  Not 

affrighted,  not  struck  with  fear. 
UNTHANKED,  un-tikankt',  a.      Not  re 


UNTP 

106rpkW^nAlto,»ortldi, 

UNTIMELY,   tWtfoela,  a.     Hapm*ataa: 
before  the  natural  time. 

UNTIMELY,  oji-timele,  as?.     Before  the 

natural  time. 

UNTINGED,  fin-tuj'd',  a.    Not  stained, 
wot  discoloured  ;  not  infected. 

UNTIRABLE,  on-tl'rl-bl,  a.    Indetatiga- 

We,  unwearied. 
UNTIIUCD,  na-tlrVi',  a.  282.     Not  made 

weary. 
UNTTTJ 


title. 


paid    with    acknowledgment  of  a  kindness : 
•        tot  received  with  thankfulness. 

UNTHANKFUL,  un-tae*k'ial, a.  Ungrate- 
*tu\  returning  ho  acknowledgment. 

UNTHANKFULLY,    an-fAaak'fQl4,    ad. 
Wtthoul  thanks. 

UNTHANKFULNESS,  rWOaak'fol-n&L  $. 

Want  of  thankfulness. 
UNTHAWED,   Sn-fnaVd',   a.     Not  dig. 

solved  after  frost. 
To  UNTH1NK,  un-faiak',  r. a.    To  recall 

or  dismiss  a  thought. 
UNTHINKING,  fotamklna;,  m.  Thought- 

less,  not  given  to  reflection, 

UNTHORNY,  fa-tWne,  c.  Not  obstructed 

by  prickles. 
UNTHOUGHT-OF,  u^falwrfv,  a.    Not 

regarded,  not  heeded. 
To  UNTHREAD,  un.  fared',  e.  «.   To  loose. 
UNTHREATENED   un-t Aritt'n'd,  a.  159. 

Not  menaced* 
UNTHRIFT,  IWArift',  i.   An  extravagant, 

a  prodigal. 

UOT1W&TILY,  in.*arifte-le,  ad.  Without 
frugality. 

UNTHRIFTY.  ftn-farifte,  a.  Prodigal, 
profuse,  lavish,  wasteful ;  not  easily  made  to 
'thrive  Or  fatten. 

UNTHRIVING,  un-tfrl'ving,  a.  Not  thriv- 
ing, not  prospering. 

Td  UNTHRONE,  AiMJsrW,  v*  a.    To  pall 

down  from  a  throne. 
UNTIDY,  un-ti'de,a.    Reverse  of  IW* .   A 

colloquial  word.— Jfnisa. 
To  UNTIE,  QjsvttV  ••  «•     To  unbind,  to  free 

from  bonds ;  to  loosen  from  convolution  or 

knot)  to  sct/rtc'froto  any  objection ;  to  re- 

wrve,  to  clear. 
UNTIED,  fta-tlde',  a.  989.    Not  bound,  not 

gathered  m>  knot ;  not  fastened  by  any  biud- 

ingorknot  .;   .    m 

UNTlt,  un-tll',  ad.  To  the  time  that ;  to 
the  place  that 

UNTILLED,  fin-tuTd',  a.  359.  Not  culti- 
vated. 

UNTIMBERED,  un-ttni'bQVd,  a  Not  fur- 
nished with  timber  weak. 
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LED,  un-ti'ti'd,  a.  959.    Having  no 

UNTO,  in'too,  prep.    To.    It  was  the  old 

word  for  To,  now  obsolete. 

UNTOLD,  fin-told-,  a,  Not  related ;  net 
revealed. 

UNTOUCHED,  in-tttsht',  a.  959.  Not 
touched,  not  reached  ;  not  moved,  not  af- 
fected ;  not  meddled  with, 

UNTOWARD,  on-toVfird,  a.  88.  Frowned, 

I     perverse,   vexatious,  not  easily   guided  of 
taught;  awkward,  ungraceful. 
UNTOWARDLY,  un-tfvrfird-li,  a.    Awk- 
ward, perverse,  froward. 
UNTRACEABLE,  un-tra'si-bl,  a.     Not  to 

UNTR  ACED,  in-trasf  ,  a.    Not  marked  by 

any  footsteps. 
UNTRACTABLE,  un-trakti-bl,  a.      Not 

yielding  to  common  measures  and  manage* 

merit ;  rough,  difficult 

I  UNTRACTABLENESS,  un-trftk'&U-iies, 

«.    State  of  being  untractable. 

UNTRADING,  An-tri'ding,  e.  419.  Not 
engaged  hi  commerce. 

UNTRAINED,  un-tran'd'.  a.  Not  edu- 
cated, not  instructed,  not  disciplined  j  irregtt- 
lar,  ungovernable. 

UNTRANSFERRABI^un-trans-feVt-U^. 

Incapable  of  being  transferred. 

UNTRANSPARENT,  6n-Uanj-pi'reat,  a. 
Not  diaphanous,  opaque. 

UNTRAV&LLED,  in-trivil'd,  «.  Nere* 
trodden  by  passengers  ;  having  never  eeeit  fo- 
reign countries* 

To  UNTREAD,  8n-trla",  v.  a.  To  tread 
back,  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps. 

UNTREASURED,  un-tr&h'&r'd,  a.  Net 
laid  up,  not  reposited. 

UNTREATABLE,  Sn-trctt-bl,  a.  Not 
treatable,  not  practicable. 

UNTRIED,  ftn-trlde',  a.  282.  Not  yet  at- 
tempted \  not  yet  experienced  ;  nulbevjng 
passed  trial. 

UNTRIUMPHABLE,  utirtrV&mf-aVbl,  a. 
Which  allows  no  triumph. 

UNTROD,  un-tr6d',  *>a.    Not 

UNTRODDEN,  un-trod'd'n,  109.  J  jmssetf , 
not  marked  by  the  foot. 

UNTROLLED,  fin-troTd',  a.  Not  bowled, 
not  rolled  along. 

UNTROUBLED,  un-lrub'brd,  a.  405.  Not 
disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt ;  not  agi- 
tated, not  confused ;  not  interrupted  hi  die 
natural  course ;  transparent,  clear. 

UNTRUE,  nn-troo',  a.  999.  False;  con- 
trary to  reality  ;  wise,  not  faithful. 

UNTRULY,  un-troole,  od.      Falsely,  sot' 

according  to  truth. 
UNTRUSTINESS,  Sn-trostc-nes,  $.     Vn- 

fs«<ttftfln<B*«. 


•*r  rof,nfc  lOi-tnbe  1T1,  tSblti,  n*  m^*ll«M.ia»adt!l-tMii4i»,tlwMt. 

UNVULNERAB2E,  fa-v^k-aVll, «.  «*• 

empt  from  wound,  not  vulnerable. 
UNWAKENED,  fa-waVn'd,  a.  108,  9619. 

Not  mused  from  eleefi.    .  .  „     . 

UNWALLED,  fa-wflwVd',.  a.    Haying  no 

walls. 


UNTRUTH,  fa-trMt*', a.  Fataehodd,  con- 
trariety to  reality ;  moral  falsehood,  not  ve- 
racity ;  treachery,  want  of  fidelity  ;  mhe  as- 
sertion.  .     .  ... 

UNTUNABLE,  fa-to/nt-M  a.  Unharmoni- 

ous,  not  musical.  . 

To  UNTUNE,  lb-tine', e.a.  To  make  inca- 
pable of  harmony  ;  to  disorder. 

UNTURNED,  fa-tftrnM',  a.    Not  twned. 

UNTUTORED,  fa-tn/tnVd,  n.  159.  Unin- 
structed,  untaught. 

TA>  UNTWINE,  fa-twlne',  t>.  a.  To  ope* 
what  is  held  together  by  convolution  ;  to  open 
what  is  wrapped  on  itself;  to  separate  that 
which  clasps  ropnd  any  thing. 

To  UNTWIST,  fa-twfif ,  r.  a.  To  separate 
any  things  involved  iu  each  other,  or  wrapped 
up  on  themselves. 

To  UNTY,  fa-tr,  v.  a.— See  !7n«a. 

To  UNVAIL,  fa-vile',  e.  a.  To  tracoYer,  to 

strip  of  a  veil.       «       *»•*..  «     ^« 

UNVALUABLE,  fa-Ytl'M-bl,  a.     Ineiti- 

roable,  being  above  price. 
UNVALUED,  fa-YsTode,  d.    Not  prized, 

neglected  ;  inestimable,  above  price. 
UNVANQUISHED,  fa-vaitfkwfskt,  a.  Not 

conquered,  not  overcome. 
UNVARIABLE,   fa-va're-i-bl,   a.       Not 

changeable,  not  mutable. 
UNVARIED,  fa-Ya'rld,a.289.  Not  changed, 

not  diversified.  . 

UNVARNISHED.   fa-viVnlaht,  a.      Not 

overlaid  with  varnish ;  not  adorned,  not  deeo- 

UNVARYING,  fa-Ya're-fog,  a.  410.    Not 

liable  to  change. 
To  UNVEIL>  fa-fate',  r.  a.    To  disclose,  to 

UNVTHLEDLY,    fa-vi/lld-le,    ad.     104. 

Plainly,  without  disguise. 
UNVENTILATED,     fa-rlVte-ta-tW,    a. 

Not  fanned  by  the  wind. 
UNYfcRITABXE,  fa-vcVe-taVbl,  a.     Not 

UNVERSED,  jfa-Yerat',   a.   959.      Unac- 
quainted, niiskillrd.  .•..,_■ 
UN  VEXED.  fa-v£kef ,  a.  S59.  UntnmMed, 

undisturbed.  .    ,  , 

UNVIOLATED,  to-Yrft-a-tM,  a.    Not  in- 
jured, not  broken. 
UNVIRTUOUS,  fa-veVtshO-fis,  a.     Want- 

UN^ISITED,  fa-vk!t-4d    a,      Not  re- 
torted to.  .  __      . 
UNUNIFORM,  fa-yo'ne-form,  a.  Wanting 

UNVOYA?>EABLE,  fa-Yoe'a-ji-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  passed  over  or  voyaged 


UNURGED,  ftn-urj'rr,  a.  159.   Not  incited,    vv{uv.  not  aratelaL 


UN  WARES,  fa-wa»',  ad.    Uneipeetedly,. 
before,  auy  caution.  •--..» 

UNWARILY,   fa-wa'rMe,    ad.     Without. 

caution,  carelessly.         ,    ,     *  _ . 

UNWARINES8,  fa-wa'ri-nfo,  a.     WaUt 

of  caution,  carelessness* 
UNWARLIKE,  fa-warllke,  a.      Not  fit 

for  war,  not  used  to  war. 
UNWARNED,  fa-wftro'd',  a.  W9.      Not 

cautioned,  not  made  wary. 
UNWARRANTABLE,  fa-w6Vntn-ti-bl,  a, . 

Not  to  bejustified.  ,  A      -      - 

UNWARRANTABLY,    fa-woVifa-tt-Mt, 

ad.    Unju*inublv,  • 

UNWARRANTED,  fa-woViin-tid,  a.  Not 

ascertained,  uncertain. 
UNWARY,  fa-wa'ri,  a.    Wanting  cm- 

tion*  imprudent,  natty,  precipitate  J    anea*  • 

Tjfiw  ASHED,  fa-wfcbt',  a.    Not  weaned, 

not  demised  by  washing. 
UNWASTED,on-wa'atid,a.  Not  eonaumed, 

not  diminished.        ' 
UNWAST1NG,  fa-wa'atlng,  a.  410.    Not 

uSwA*?EDt  in-wide',  a.     Not  used  to 

UNWEAKENED,  InvwMfc'rfd,  a.  109,  059. 

Not  weakened.      _        .  ^ 

UN  WEAPONED,4iwwlp>  n'd,  a.  It*,  M9. 

Not  furnished  with  offensive  arms* 
UNWEARIABLE^  fa-we'it-i-hl,  a.     Not 

to  be  tired.  _        ,    ,  '         ^       __  A 

UNWEARIED,   nn-we'rfa,  a.   289.  g  Not 

tired,  not  fatigued  ;    indefatigable,  continual. 

not  to  he  spent. 
ToUNWEATrYfSn-Yfe're,e.e.    Tbreftaah 

aft«r  wearineas. 
UNWED,  Sn-Yrid',  a.    Unmafried. 
UNWEDGEABLE,  Jn-wldjt-bl,  «•    Not 

to  be  cloven.    m       ...  «.  «   .        ^ 

UNWEEDEDjJn-YrHd'to,*.    Noteleawd 

UNWEEPED,  ©B-weH>f,  a.  Not  lamented. 

UNWTS«™0,n»-wie./tin^a.4l^  Int- 
rant, unknowing. 

UNWEIGHED,  fa-wade',  a.  Nc4  wanttoad 
by  Uie  balance ;  not  comidered  negligent. 

UNWEIOHING,  *n-wklng, «.  «10.  Incon- 
I      siderate,  thoughtSess.  %i^*^i..- 

UNWELCOME,  fa-wifttba,  a.  Notpmaa* 


not  pressed.  «..*,. 

UNUSED,  un-uVd',  a.  859.  Nat  pnt  to  nae> 

unemployed  ',  not  accustomed. 
UNU6EFUL,  fa-sWfftl,  a.     Uaeleaa ,  scty-- 

UN&SU^i^on-n'BhWl,  a.  450.    Not  com- 
roon,  not  frequent,  !»'«•    ....    a  „ 

UNUSUALNESS9  un-alkiin-al.nes, «.     Un- 
commonness,  infrequeneyi 

UNUTTERABLE,  un-ut't&r-ft-bl,  a.  Inefla- 
bie,  iiiexpre»*ibie. 

Obi 


XSf  This  word  btf  very  rropmjy  *f**S!l£ 
jobbson  by  Mr.  M«-on,  who  amies  for  it  the  •»*•*»? 
of  lord  cWirtwl*.  It*  r«»  me,  bowever, ia: a  saf- 
fleleBt  authority,  for  ii  rspf «ises  a  state  of  bodi  bat 
?ooS«S!o«rih.tof  totaT^taripHli ^r  ll^J 
between  ln#m.  MI  wmamh^r  rightly,  the  am  Ome  I 
beard  this  word  ws.  when  1  wash i  Ireland!  •«»  * 
have  ever  sines  admwsd  the  propriety  of  it. 

UNWEPT,  4n-w*pt',  a.    Not  lamented,  not 
UN  WET,  fa-wit',  a.    Not  moiat. 


ONW 

&m».  v*t»  t^  tiU  tt,  fin  8»,jfe  81— m*  as, 

UN  WHI*n\ua-h  w?pr>  S*0.  Not  puoiehed, 

not  corrected. 
UNWHOLESOME,  (Whole/san*,  a.  Insala- 
■•  brious,  mischievous  to  health;  corrupt,  tainted. 
UNWIELDILY,    fta-weel'deOe  ad.    Hea- 
vily, with  difficult  raotioif. 

UNWlELDINESS,ua-"4*l<de-n*s,f.  Hem- 
viness,  dJfficuItv  to  move  or  be  moved. 

UNWIELDY,.  °ba>weel'de,  a.    Unmanage- 
able, not  easily  moving    or  moved,  bi'lky, 
'weighty,'  pdnderous, 

UNWILLING,  un-w?n?iig,  a.  410.    Loath, 
not  contented,'  uot  inclined,  not  complying  by 
•inclination. 

UNWILLINGLY,  nn-wil'lrog-le,  erf.     Not 
with  good  wilt,  not  without  loathness. 

UNWILLINGNESS,    ta-wiMing-iiea,     •• 
.LuatlHtoss,  disinclination. 

To  UNWIND,  un-wlnd',  o.  a. ;  pret.  and 
.pan.  fats. .  Unwound.    To  separate  any  thing 
Convolved,  to  untwist,,  to  untwine;  to  disen- 
tangle, to  totfitf  from  entanglement. 

IV  UNWIND  uWind',  a,  a.    To  admit 

9  volution. 
UMWIPED,  ia-wlpt',  a.  159.    Not  cleared- 

UNWISE,  fin-wlxe',  a.    Weak,  defective  in 
„    <  wisdom. 

UNWISELY,  Su-wlae'le,  ad.    Weakly,  aot 
prudently,  not  wisely. 

Ta  UN  WISH,  un-wfsh',  v.  «.  To  wish  that, 
which  is,  not  to  be.  ' 

UNWISHED,    un-wla-hf,     a.    S59.      Not 
sought,  not  desired. 

To  UN  WIT,  fa-wit',  v.  a.     To  deprive  of 

understanding. 

UNWITHDRAWING,    un-w?TH-dr£vr'mg, 
a.    Continually  liberal. 

UNWITHSTOOD,  fa-wfrH-atud',  a.    Not 

opposed. 

UNWITNESSED,  ua-wU'eeet,  a.  Wanting 

evidence,  wanting"  notice. 

UNWITTINGLY,  fa-wlt'tlng-le,  «*.  With- 
out knowledge,  without  consciousness. 

UNWONTED,  in-wun'ted,  a.    Uncommon, 
.unusual,  rare,  infrequent;  unaccustomed,  un> 
used. 

UNWORRING,   ia-it&ikfag,  a,     Living 
without  labour. 

UNWORSHIPPED,  on-vrurWpt,  a.    Not 
adored. 

&  This  wort  oacfct  lobe  written  with  oae p  only. 
—See  Dr.  L»wta'a  Gramiuar  at  Participle. 

UNWORTHILY,  w»-wur'Tiie-le,  «d.    Not 
according  to  desert. 

UN  WORTHINESS,     un-w&rW-nls,     $. 
Want  of  worth,  want  of  merit. 

UNWORTHY,  un-wor*nie,  a.      Not    da- 

'  serving  ;  wanting  merit ;  mean  ;  nut  suitable, 
not  adequate  ;  unbecoming,  vile. 

UNWOUND,  fin-wound'.    Part  pass,  and 

pret.  of  Unwind.     Untwisted. 
UNWOUNDED,   un-woon'did,   a.       Not 

"  Wounded,  not  hurt. 
To  UN  WREATH,  un-reTiT,  r.  a.    To  on- 

twine. 

UNWRITING,  un-ri't?ng,  «.410.    Not 
sumiug  tlur  character  of  an  author. 
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a*Jtw*—frlne  !#&,  pfa  let—fta  16*.  mdve  *•*, 

UNWEITTBN,  fin-rirn'n> «.  lis.  Not  con- 
veyed by  writing,  oral,  traditional. 

UN  WROUGHT,  an-rawtf,  a.  Not  laboured, 

not  manufactured. 

UN  WRUNG,  un-rung',  o.    Not  pinched. 
UNYIELDED,un-yeeld'ed,  a.  Not  given  ap. 
To  UNYOKE,  fa-yoke',  ».  «.     To  looao 

from  die  yoke ;  to  part,  to  disjoin. 
UNYOKED,   un-yikt',   a.  159.      Having 
never  worn  a  yoke ;  licentious,  unrestrained. 

UNZONED,  ia-zoa'd',  a.  339.    Not  bound 

with  a  girdle. 

VOCABLP,  volca-bl,  f.40*.    A  word. 

VOCABULARY,  vA.k5Va-U.re,  a.    A  die 

tionary,  a  lexicon,  a  word-book. 
VOCAL,  vo'kll.  a.  Having  a  voice,  uttered 

by  the  voice. 

To  VOCALISE,  volrfl-bc,  v.  a.  To  make 
vocal ;  to  form  into  voice. 

VOCALITY,  YO-kaFe-te,  $.  Power  of  ut- 
terance, quality  of  being  utterable  by  the 
voice.  ' 

VOCALLY,  ve'kaMe,  ad.  In  words,  ar- 
ticulately. 

VOCATION,  vo-ka'skfin,  $.  Calling  by  the 
will  of  God  ;  summons,  trade,  employment, 

VOCATIVE,  vdk'i-tiv,  s.  W7.  The  gram- 
matical case  used  in  calling  or  speaking  to. 

VOCIFERATION,  TO-alf-lr-a'ahun,  a.  Cla- 
mour, outcry. 

VOCIFEROUS,  Yo-Blrfc-is,  a.   Clamorou*, 

noisy. 
VOGUE,  vig,  *.  U7.    Fashion,  mode. 
VOICE,  vols,  a.  399.    Sonnd  emitted  by  the 

month  ;  sound  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 

from  that  uttered  by  anotlier  mouth ;   any 

sound  made  by  breath;  vote,  soffrage,  opinion 

expressed. 
VOICED,  volst,  «.  M9.    Famished  witk  a 

voice. 
VOID,  vo?d,  a.  299.    Empty,  vacant ;  rain, 

ineffectual,  null ;    unso  polled,   unoccupied  ; 

warning,  unfurnished,  empty  ;  unsubstantial, 

unreal. 

VOID,  void,  t.  An  empty  space,  vactrom, 
vacancy. 

To  VOID,  void,  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave 
empty  ;  to  emit,  to  pour  out ;  to  emit  as  ex- 
crement \  to  vacate,  to  nullify,  to  annul. 

VOIDABLE,  vildi-M,  a.  405.  Such  as 
mav  be  annulled. 

VOIDER,  voider,  s.  98.  A  basket,  in 
which  broken  meat  is  carried  Irani  the  table. 

VOIDNESS,  void'nes,  #.  Emptiness,  va- 
cuity ;  nullity,  iuemcacy ;  want  of  sebeta** 
tialitv. 

VOlTtTRE,  vje>ture',#.  French.  A  car- 
riage with  horses ;  a  chaise. 

VOLANT,  volant,  a.  .    Frying,   fwasama; 

through  the  air ;  active. 

VOLATILE,   voTa-til,    a.    14*.      Ftying 

through  the  a:r;  having  the  power  to  pas*  olf 
by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  livejy,  fckie* 
changeable  of  mind. 

VOL ATILENESS,  voT*.til-nea,  la.      The 
VOLATILITY,  v6l4-tll'e-te?       J    quality 

of  iking  away  by  evaporation,  not  Baity; 

mutability  of  mind. 


VOM  VOY 

,  nor  1*7,  awtm—tun*  u i,  tAb  uSjhta  m— tojw-t>Miri  sis-taJa  aa**  rat*.***, 

VOLATILIZATION,  vol^tfl-^aa'shAn,  j.    To  VOMIT,  vowit,  «. «.     To  cast  w»  ta# 

•  The  act  of  making  volatile. 
To  VOLATILIZE,  voTa-tU-ke,  r.  a.    To 

make  volatile,  to  subtilise  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

VOLE,  vole,  t.  A  deal  at  cards,  that  draws 

/the  whole  trick*. . 

VOLCANO,  vol-ka'ae,  *.— Bee  Ltowoayi. 

•  A  burning  mountain. 

VOLERY,  vll'tr-e,  t.  465.  A  flight  of  birds. 
VOLITATION,  v6l-e-ta'shuo,  e.    The  act 

or  power  of  flying. 

VOLITION,  ve-lish'&a, ».  The  act  of  will- 
ing, the  power  of  choice  exerted. 

VOLITIVE,  vel'e-dv,  a.  158.    Having  the 

Siwer  to  will. 
LLEY,  v6n*,  t.    A  flight  of  shot;  an 
emission  of  many  at  one*. 
To  VOLLEY,  voile,  v.  n.    To  throw  ont. 

VOLUED,  vollld,  a.  282.  Dieploded,  dis- 
charged  with  a  volley. 

yOLT,  volt,  s.  A  rotmd  or  a  circular  tread ; 
'  a  gelt  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going 
tideways  round  a  centre. 

VOLUBILITY,  v6l.Q-bIl'e-te,  s .  The  act  or 
power  of  rolling*,  activity  of  the  tongue, 
fluency  of  speech ;  mutability  ;  liableness  to 
'  revolution. 

VOLUBLE,  voTo-bl,  a.  405.    Formed  to  as 

'  to  roll  easily,  formed  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in 
motion;  rolling,  having  quick  motion;  nim- 
■  ble,  active ;  fluent  of  words. 

VOLUME,  vdl'yome,  «.  111.  Something 
rolted  or  convolved  ;  as  much  as  seems  con- 
volved at  once ;  a  book.         ^ 

VOLUMINOUS,  vo-laine-nos, «.  Consist- 
ing of  many  complications;  consisting  in  many 

.  volumes  or  books  ;  copious,  diffusive* 

VOLUMINOUSLY,  vo4u'me-nus-le,e4..1n 
many  volumes  or  books. 

VOLUNTARILY,  voTun-taHre-le,  ad.  Spon- 
taneously, of  one's  own  accord,  without  com- 

•  pulsion. 
VOLUNTARY,v6lSn-ti-re,a.  Acting  with- 

.  .out  compulsion,  acting  by  choice ;  willing, 
acting  with  willingness ;  done  without  com- 

Salsion ;  acjuoa-ofits  own  accord. 
iLUNTARY,  voTfin-ti-re,  s.    A  piece  of 
musick  played  at  will. 
VOLUNTEER,  v6l-2n-tecr/,  s.    A  soldier 
who  enters  iuto  the  service  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. 

To  VOLUNTEER,  vol-in-teer',  e.  «.  To  go 
for  a  soldier. 

VOLUPTUARY,  vo-lftptahu-a-rt,  a.     A 

roan  given  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury. 
VOLUPTUOUS,  vo-lfiptshu-os,  a.    Given 

to  excess  of  pleasure,  luxurious. 
.  &  This  word  is  rreqnwitly  naboroooooesd  as  If  writ- 
ten  Prtmyshns.—St*  Prctumptuous. 

VOLUPTUOUSLY,   vWV**ho-4f-le,  *d- 

•  Luxuriously,   with  indulgence  of  excessive 

V&LUPTUOUSNESS,vo-lop'tsha-is-nls,«. 
The  state  of  being  luxurious. 

'VOLUTE,  vo-ltW,  s.  A  member  of  a  co- 
lumn. 

VOMICA,  vflm'e-ka,  s.  An  enc)sted  hu- 
mour in  the  lungs*  _ 

yOMlCK-NUT,  voWik-nut, t.  Poison  that 
kills  b)  excessive  vomiting* 


To  VOMIT,  vomit, «.  ta.     To  oa 

contents  of  the  stomach. 

To  VOMIT,  vomit,  e.  a.  To  throw  ep  from) 
the  stomach ;  to  throw  up  with  violence  froja} 
any  hollow. 

VOMIT,  vom'it,  s.  The  matter  throw*  op 
from  the  stomach  ;  an  eroetick  medicine. 

VOM  mo  N,  vo-mlsh'in,  s.  The  act  or 
power  of  vomiting. 

VOMITIVE,  vAnVe-tlv,  a.  158.  Emetkk, 
causing  vomits. 

VOMITORY,  vcWe-tnr4,  a.  512.  Pro- 
curing vomits,  emetick.—- For  the  last  a,  see 
Domatick. 

VORACIOUS,  vo-ra'shus,  a.  S67.  Greedy 
to  eat,  ravenous. 

VORACIOUSLY,  vo-riehus-le,  ad.  Greed- 
ily, ravenously. 

VORACIOUSNESS,  vo-ra'shus-nis,  *>  . 
VORACITY,  vo-ras'se-te,  J  * 

Greediness,  ravenousitess. 

VORTEX,  voVt&s,  s.  In  the  plural  Vor- 
tices.   Any  thing  whirled  round. 

VORTICAL,  vor'te-all,  a.  88.  Having  a 
whirling  motion. 

VOTARIST,  vo'tl-At,  s.    One  devoted  la 

any  person  or  thing. 

VOTARY,  vo'ti-re,  s.  One  devoted,  aa  by 
a  vow,  to  any  particular  service,  worship, 
stndy,  or  stateof  life. 

VOTARESS,  vo'ta-rls,  s.  A  woman  devoted 
to  any  worship  or  state. 

VOTE,  vote,  *.  Suffrage,  voice  given  and 
numbered. 

To  VOTE,  vote,  e.  a.  To  choose  by  suf- 
frage, to  .determine  by  suffrage;  to  give  by 
vote. 

VOTER,  vo'tQr,  s,  08.  One  who  has  the 
right  of  giving  his  voice  or  suffrage* 

VOTIVE,  vo'tlv,  a.  157.    Given  by  vow. 

To  VOUCH,  voatsh,  r.  a.  ill.  To  call  to 
witness,  to  obtest ;  to  attest,  to  warrant,  to 
maintain. 

To  VOUCH,  voatsh,  v.  n.  To  bear  witness, 
to  appear  is  a  witness. 

VOUCH,  voatsh,  s.  Warrant,  attestation. 
Not  in  use. 

VOUCHER,  vontsh'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  gives 
witness  to  any  thing  ;  a  writing  by  which  any 
thing  is  vouched ;  a  receipt  for  money  paid  on 
accoont  of  another. 

To  VOUCHSAFE,  vootsh-safe',  r.  a.  To 
permit  any  thing  to  be  done  without  danger  ; 
to  condescend,  to  grant 

VOW.  vol,  s.  123.  Any  promise  made  to  a 
Divine  power,  an  act  of  devotion  ;  a  so'emu 
promise,  commonly  used  for  a  promise  of  love 
and  matrimony. 

To  VOW,  vU,  c.  a.  To  consecrate  by  a  so- 
lemn dedication,  to  give  to  a  Divine  power. 

To  VOW,  via,  v.  a*  To  make  vows  or  so- 
lemn promises. 

VOWEL,  voflll,  i.  00,  HS.  A  latter  which 
can  be  uttered  by  itjwlf. 

VOWFELLOW,  vol'lel-lo,  s.  One  bound 
bv  the  same  vow. 

VOYAGE,  voe'adjc,  ».  00.    A  passage  by 


To  VOYAGE,  v&eadje,  r.  a.    To  travel  by 

sta. 


UTO  URB 
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T*  VOYAGE,  vWedJ«,  v.  *.  Te  travel,  to 
pavi  over. 

VOYAGER,  vUa-j&r, «.  08.  One  who  tra- 
•▼eh  by  tea. 

UP,  up,  ad.  Al  jfl,  on  high,  not  down ;  oat  of 
bed,  in  tile  state  of  b«mg  risen  from  rest ;  in 
the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat ;  from  a 
'  state  at  decumbiture  or  concealment;  ill  a 
state  of  being  built ;  above  the  horizon  ;  to  a 
stale  of  advancement ;  in  a  state  of  climbing  ; 
m  a  state  of  insurrection ;  in  a  state  of  being 
fotireased  *>r  raised ;  from  a  remoter  place, 
coming  to  any  person  or  phice ;  from  younger 
to  elder  years. — Up  and  down,  dbpertedty, 
bam  and  there ;  backward  and  ft>rw*rd. 
— Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with ;  adequately 
to.— Up  with,  a  phniselbat  signifies  the  act  of 
raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

(iPyAp,  tafery.  A  word  -exhorting  to  rise 
trom  bed ;  a  word  of  exhortation  exciting  or 
rousing  to  action. 

UP,  up,  prep.    From  a  lower  to  a  higher 

'  part,  net  down. 

To  UPBEAR,  ap-barV,  e. «.  ;  pret.  Upbore; 
parr,  von.  Upborne,  To  sustain  aloft,  to  sup. 


port  in  elevation }  to  raise  aiolt ;  to  support 
f nun)  falling. 

To  UPBRAID,  op-brade',  r.  a.  202.  To 
ahaxge  souteinptiMiuslv  with  any  thing  dia- 
graceful ;  to  object  as  a  matter  «»f  reproach  ; 
to  urge  with  reproach  ;  to  reproach  on  account 
of  a  benefit  received  from  the  reproacher  >  to 
treat  with  contempt 

VPBR AIDI NOLY,  up-bra'ding-le,  ad.  By 
wny  »f  seiiroaeh. 

UPBROUGHT,  up-br£wtf.    Pari.  pass,  of 

•  Unbrltif .    £ducuted,  nurtured. 

UPCAST,  ttp-kssf,  part.  «.  492.  Thrown 
upwards. 

UPCAST,  upTtist,  •.  497.  A  term  of  bowl- 
ing, a  throw,  a  east. 

UPHELD,  op-held\    Pret  and  part.  pass. 

.  of  Uphold.    Maintained,  sustained. 

UPHILL,  Vhlll,  a.  Difficalt,  like  the  la- 
bour of  clirul  ing  a  hill. 

To  UPHOARD,  up-hArd',  a.  a.  99*.  To 
treasure,  to  store,  to  aoeuaiulate  in  private 
places. 

To  UPHOLD,  ftp-hold',  v.  a;  prtL  Upheld ; 
part,  pan*  Upheld  and  Upholden.  To  Kft 
on  high ;  to  support,  to  sustain,  to  keep  from 
falling  ;  to  keep  from  declension  ;  to  support 
in  any  state  of  life  ;  to  continue,  to  keep  bum 
defeat ;  to.  continue  without  failing.  497. 

UPHOLDER,  up-hold'&r,  s.  98.  A  sup- 
porter  ;  an  undertaker,  one  who  provide*  tor 
funerals* 

UPHOLSTERER,  Jp-hoU'tur-or^.  One  who 
furuishe*  bouses,  one  who  fits  up  apartment* 
with  beds  and  furniture. 

UPLAND,  apland,  a.    Higher  ground. 
JJPLA ND,  upland,  a.    Higher  in  situation. 
UPL  A  N  DISH,  op-land'ish,  a.  Mountainous, 

inhabiting  mountains. 
to  UPLAY,  up-la\  r.  a.     To  hoard,  to 

lay  op. 
Tb  UPLIFT,  up-tifV,  v.  a.  497.    To  raise 

aloft. 
UPMOST,  ftp'moat,  a.    Highest,  topmost 
UPON,  op-pon',  prep.    Not  under,  noting 

being  on  the  top  or  outside ;  thrown  over  the 

bod j,  as  dollies ;  bv  way  of  imprecation  or 
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iofliesloaj,  It  expresses  ebtestatioti,  of 
tation ;  an  immediate  conseqwanee  of;  with 
respect  to ;  hi  noting  a>  partjenhsr  daj  ;  awtiaa; 
reliance  or  trust  \  near  toK  noting  ajtuatism ; 
on  pain  of;  by  inference  from  ;  exactly*  «e- 
cordiitg  to  j  by  nutmg  the  means  of  sapporU 

UPPER,  op'pfir,  a.96.  Sapexior  in  place, 
higher;  higher  Hi  po«ser. 

UPPERMOST^  op'oftr-meat,  a.  Highest  ia 
place ;  highest  in  power  or  authority  ;  predo* 
miitaut,  roost  powenuL 

UPPISH,  up'pish,  a.  Proud,  arrogant. 

To.  UPRAISE,  4p-ikaV,  a,  a.  201.  Tormm? 

up,  to  exalt. 

To  UPBEAR,  up-r4reV**e\OT«  To  tear  om 

high. 

UPRIGHT,  ip'rhe,  «•  *«.    Straight  way 

perpendicularly  ervet ;  ejected*  pricked  ap; 

honest,  Jiot  declining  from  the  right. 
UPRIGHTLY,  up'nteJe,  ad.    Pcrpendica-, 

larly  to  the  horizon  ;  honestly,  without  devia- 
tion from  the  right.  • 
UPRIGHTNESS,  fipthe-nia,  a.   Pcrpendi* 

cumr  erection ;  honesty,  integrity. 
To  UPRISE,  .apprize',  «*  a.  492.    Tw  nae> 

from  decmubiture ;   to  rise  from  below  the 

horizon  ;  to  rise  with  acclivity. 
UPRISE,  fip'rise,  *.  497.  Appearance  above 

tiie  horizon. 
UPROAR,  fip'rore,  t.  295.    Tumult,  ImsUc, 
1    disturbance,  confusion. 
To  UPROAR,  flp-rore',  v.  a.  497.  To  thmw 

into  eonfbftion. 
To  UPROOT,  Op-root',  e.  a.  306.  To  tear  up 

by  the  root. 
To  UPROUSE,  ap-rJUba'9  v.  a.     To  wtdtaw 

from  sleep,  to  escite  to  action. 
UPSHOT,  upshot, «.  497.  Conciosion,  and, 

last  amount,  final  event. 
UPSIDE-DOWN,  up-akle-dou»'.    As>  ad. 

verbial  form  of  speecli.    With  a  total  repartee* 

mem,  in  complete  disorder. 
To  UPSTAND,  4p-«tln4',  o.  n.  497.    To  be 

eivet 

TD  UPSTAY,  up-sta',  r.  a.    To-  soetaxB,  to 

support. 
To  UPSTART,  &p'stlrt,e.m49r.   Tosptia^ 

np  saddenly. 

UPSTART,  fip-slirt',  s.  One  auttdearyrated 

to  wealth  or  power. 
To  UPS  WARM,  up-swirm',  r.  a.    To  raise 

in  a  swarm 

To  UPTURN,  up-tfirn*,  t*.  e.  497.  To  throw 
op,  to  furrow. 

UPWARD,  tywardra.  497.  fKrectedioa 
higher  pass. 

UPWARDS,  dpwwda,  ad.  88.  Toward*  a 
higher  place  ;  towards  Heaven  aud  G«d  -T  with 
respect  to  the  bigfaer  |mrt ;  more  tbanj  with 
tendency  to  a  higher  er  greater  number  *  to- 
wards the  source. 

URBANITY,  ur-beVI-ti,  a.  CiviHty,  eje- 
gance,  politeness ;  facet tousness. 

URCHIN,  ur'tshln,  s.353  A  hedgehog; 
name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

URETER,  yo/re-tAr,  s.  98.  Ureters  are  two 
long  and  smaH  canals  from  the  ba&iu  of.  the 
kidneys,  one  on  each  side.  Their  use  is  to  carry 
the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder* 

URETHRA,  yo-retaWt,  s.  *09.  The  pang* 
of  the  urine. 
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Tw  UttGE,  firje,  e. a.  Ta  incite,  to  push ;  to 
provok*,  to  exasperate ;  to  follow  close  so  as 
to  Impel ;  to  press,  to  enforce  ;  to  importune  ; 

URGENCY,  or'jen-ac,  *.    Pressure  of  difft- 

URGfeNT,  Mint,  «■•  Cogent,  pressing, 
violeitt;   importunate,    vehement    in    sohci- 

uSoSnTLY,  JrSSnt-le,  ad.  Cogently,  Tio- 

lently,  vehemently,  importunately. 
UROER,  utfur,  a.  98.    One  who  presses. 
URINAL,  yn're-ndl,  t.  8.  A  bottle  in  which 

water  is  kept  for  inspection. 
URINARY,  yn're-nl-re,' a.    Relating  to  the 

URINE,  yo'rin.  n.  149.    Animal  water. 
UR1  NOUS,  ya'tbi-ua, a.  Partaking  of  urine. 
URN,  &**,  «•    Any  vessel,  of  which  the 
■  tfrwofh  In  "narrower  than  tl»e  hwiy  ;  a  water- 
pot  ;  the  vessel  in  which  the  remains  of  burnt 

-  bodies  were  put- 

US,  4s,  f.    The  oblique  case  of  We. 
l&AOE,  yu'aidje,  a.  90,  44*.    Treatment; 

-  custom  ;  atactic*  long  continued  ;  manners, 
behaviour.  .     . 

TOAW^yu-alase,.;.44«.  Use,  proper  em- 
nloymewt ;  usury,  interest  paid  for  m.,ney.       I 


To  USURE,  yA'ahare,  v.  ».    To 

usury,  to  take  interest  for  money. 
USURER,  ytehn-ruT,  a.  466.  One  who  puts 

n>on*v  not  at  interest. 

USURIOUS,  yn-eu  r*-&s,  a.  4*6.    Give*  to 

the  practice  of  usury,  exorbitantly  greedy  at 

ToPUSURP,  ya-airp',  r.  a.    To  possess  by 
force  or  intrusion,  to  seiae  or  possess  without 

USURPATION,  yu-SEut-pa'shon,  *:    Forci- 
ble, unjust,  illegal  seizure  >r  posseasioiu 
USURPER,  yu-zurp'fir,  s.  98.     One  tin 
'     seizes  Of  possesses  that  to  which  be  has  no 

USURPINGLY,  yu-xurplng-le,  «o\    With- 

owtinstdaini, 
USURY,  yu'sha-re,  $ .  456.   Money  pnM  for 

the  use  of  money,  interest  ;  the  prentice  »f 

taking  interest. 

*J  This  wovd  and  its  relatives,  wish  respevt  Satte 
••piratioa  of  the  *»arc  exactly  under  tlie  ian«  preSS* 
cainent  as  the  words  Luxury  ami  4n*Utf  are  with 
reipect  to  the  *.— See  Priocijrtes,  N«*.  470, 480,  4SU 

UTENSIL,  ya'tln-sll, «.  8.  An  instronwnt 
for  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  a  kitchen, 
or  tools  of  a  tra^e. 

UTERINE,  yu'tir-lne,  a.  149.  Belonging  to 
the  womb. 


ploymtwt ;  usury,  interest  paid  for  m.,ney.       I      the  womb.                      .«.-«. 
TOIL  yuse,  6, 4*7.    The  act  of  employing    UTERUS,  yu'te-ris,*.  60S.    The        

any  thing  to  anv  purpose  ;  qualities  that  make     UTILITY,  yu-til'e-te,  *.    Usefulness,  avsftt, 
-  a  Aimf  proper  tor  any  purpose  ;  need  of,  oe-        convenience,  sriventaeeoosuesa. 
.  -*  r     ...     ^y , u.„_i .  mA.    tjxmosT,  fit'most, a.    Entrant- 


proper  lot  any  purpose  T  

cation  on  which  a  thing  caa  be  employed  ;  ad- 
vantage received,  power  of  receiving  advan- 
tage ;  convenience,  help;  practice,  burnt; 
custom,  common  occurrence  ;  interest,  money 
paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

To  USE,  yuse,  r.  a.  487.  To  employ  to  any 
purpose ;  to  accustom,  to  habituate  ;  to  treat ; 
to  practise;  to  belmve. 

To  USE,  yiie,  r.  n.    To  be  accustomed,  to  L 
practise  customarily ;    to  be  customarily  in 
any  manner,  to  be  wont 

USEFUL,  yWCul,  «-  Convenient,  profita- 
ble 4o  any  end,  conducive  or  helpful  to  any 

ulSPuLLY,  yuse'fui-e,.*.  In  such  a  man- 
.aseraa-tosielp  forward  some  end.  , 

USEFULNESS,  yuse'ful-nes, t.  Conducive- 
•  aicas  or  hripsahiess  to  some  end. 

USELESSLY,  yuseles-lc,  ad.  In  an  useless 
manner.  •  , 

OTffLraSNESS,  y  Wles-nes,  ».   Unfitness 

to  any  end. 

raeuEgg^  yieells,  -a.  Answering  no 
purpose  ;*ttaving  no  end. 

USER,  ya'jsur,  s .  S8.    One  who  uses. 

TOHER,  uslfur,  s .  98.  One  whose  business 
U  to  introduce  strangers,  or  walk  before  a  per- 
son or  high  rank ;  an  under  teacher. 

fo  USHER,  fish/for,  r. «.  To  introduce  as  a 

forerunner  or  harbinger,  to  forerun. 
JSQUEBA.UGH.  us-kwe-bi',.  t.  390.     A 
,  OTapounaed  distUled  spirit,  being  drawn  on 
vfomaricks. 

-JSUAL,  ju'ahu-al,  a.  4J».    Common,  trs- 

jSuALfSryn'^bWl-c,   «*•     Conamonly, 
sWa/seatiy,  customarily. 

'JBUAUfESS,  Tu'ahA-ii-nSa,  a.    Common- 
ness, frequency. 
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*^v«-, ,  -    Eatiense,  psaoad  at 

the  estremity  :  being  hi  the  hi*best  <ff graft. 

UTMOST,  ufinost,  s.  The  most  that  nan  be, 
the  greatest  power.  

UTOPIAN,  yu-to'pe4n,  a.  [From  Sir  Tho- 
«nws  More'sUtopM  Ideak— Mam* 

UTTER,  Jttur,  a.  98.  Situate  on  the  out- 
aide,  or  remote  from  the  centre ;  placed  with* 
out  any  compass,  out  of  any  place  ;  extreme, 
excessive,  utmost ;  complete,  irrevocable. 

To  UTTER,  ut'tur,  e.  a.  To  speak,  to  pro- 
nounnr,  to  express  ;  to  disehtae,  to  discover, 
to  publish ;  to  sell,  to  tend  ;  to  disperse,  to 
emit  at  larire. 

UTTERABLE,  utitor-lrbl,  a.  655.  Expres- 
sible, such  as  may  be  uttered. 

UTTERANCE,  ut'tur-anae,  #.  Ptonuncia- 
tian,  manner  of  speaking;  extremity,  Unas  of 
extreme  hostility  ;  tocal  expression,  emhsion 
from  the  mouth. 

UTTERER,  nt'tif-nr,  *.  One  who  pro- 
nouuees  j  a  divulger,  a  dlscloser ;  a  seller,  a 

UTTERLY,  it'tur-l^ad.  Fully,  completely, 
perfectly.  ^  ^ 

UTTEI»fOST,ot<tur-mdst,a.  Extreme,  te- 
ing  in  the  highest  degree  ;  most  remote. 

UTTERMOST,  ut'tur-most,  *.  The  greatest 
degree. 

VULCANO,  vul-ki'no,  *.  A  burning  moun- 
Uin  :  properly  Folcanfl.— See  ^«*»^«-        . 

VULGAR,  vfil'g?ir>  «•  **•  VMHton,  tnft- 
ing  to  the  common  people,  practised  among 
the  common  people,  mean,  low,  behig  of  the 
common  rate ;  publick,  commonly  bruited. 

VULGAR,  vfa'gur,*.   The >  casamon people, 

VULGARITY,  vnl-giVe-te,  s.  Meaaneaa, 
^tate  of  the  lowest  people  ;  particular  instance 
specimen  of  meanness. 
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VULGARLY,  vSr^U,  mf.     Commonly, 
in  the  ordinary  manner*  among  the  common 
•'people. 

VULNERABLE,  vul'nnr-1-bl,  a.  Susceptive 
'  of  wounds,  (fable  to  external  injuries. 

VULNERARY,  v«l'n4r-a-re,  a.  55ft.    Use- 

.  ful  in  the  cure  of  wounds* 

To  VULNERATE,  vul'nor-ite,  a.  a.  01.  To 

wound,  to  hart.  . 

VULPINE,  rul'pin,  or  vul>me,  «.  Belong- 
tag  to  a  fox. 

fc3"  Air.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  tbc  4  fa  the 
fast  syllable  lone,  m  in  jd/te.  I  am  inclined  to  shorten 
ft  with  Mr.  Perry,  like  yin  ;  and  my  reason-  is,  that 
the  accent  immediately  precedes  it— See  Principles, 
IK  MO.  T     ' 

VULTURE,  vul'tsh&re,  #.  A  large  bird  of 
prey,  remarkable  for  voracity. 

VULTURINE,  vul'tshur-lne,  a.  140.  Be- 
longing to  a  vulture. 

13*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  MY.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  -Ham,  make  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
tang,  as-lnjfa*.  I  Join  them  In  this  pronunciation, 
because  the  accent  is  two  syllables  blf  her. 

UVULA,  >i'va-la,  f.  8.  In  anatomy,  a  round 
■oft  spongeous  body,  suspended  from  the  pa- 
late near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils  orer  the 

'    glottis. 

UXORIOUS,  Og*o're-os,e..4ZO.  Submis- 
sively fond  of  a  wife,  infected  with  connubial 

UXOlflbuSLY,  8g-atoe~Qs-le,  ea\    With 
4  fond  submission  to  *  wife. 

UXORIOUSNESS,  ug-no'ri-us-nes,  #.  Con- 
•  nataet  dotage,  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
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TO   WABBLE,  w6Vbl,  v.  n.  405.     To 

•hake,  to  move  from  side  to  tide.    A  low  bar- 
barous word. 
WAD,  w6d,  s.    A  bundle  of  straw  thrust 
'.close  together. — Wadd,  or  black  lead    is  a 
mineral  of  great  use  and  value. 

WADDJNG,  wocl'dlng,  s.  410.    A  kind  of 

soft  stuff  loosely  woven,  with  which  the  skirts 

of  coats  are  stuffed  out.  • 
To  WADDLE,  wod'dl,  v.  n.  405.   To  shake 

hi  walking  from  side  to  side,  to  deviate  In 

motion  from  a  right  line. 

To  WADE,  wade,  n  n.  To  walkthrough  the 
water.  to  pass  water  without  swimming ;  to 
pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 

WAFER,  wi'fir,  *.  08.  A  thin  cake  ;  the 
bread  given  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 
Catholicks  ;  naate  made  to  close  letters. 

To  WAFT,  wift,  e.  a.  To  carry  through  the 
.air,  or  on  the  water  }  to  beckon  to  inform  by 
a  sign  of  any  thing  moving. 

YT  Mr  Sbcridin,  Dr.  Keoricb,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pro- 
nounce the  a,  in  this  word  as  1  have  marked  it :  Mr. 
Perry  adopts  ibe  o  in  fathers  and,  though  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  tbia  the  trie  soand,  he  allows  the  short  a  is 
•Vaily  catalog  ground ;  hot  W.  Jonnston,  for  wtnt  of 
aUi  aiilag  to  the  rule  laid  down  la  Principles,  Mo.  85, 
makes  waft  rhyme  withJoftr  Mr.  Hares  has  not  got 
Ike  word ;  but  by  omittlnc.  it  in  ciaases  where  the  a  is 
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pronounced  as  to/at*cr>nd  water  'stow*  be  Is  ef 

optirbm  it  ofHfbt  *<»  bavu  the  soand  I  bare  given  it*  ' 

To  WAFT,  waft,  c.  a.    To  float. 

WAFT,  waft,  t .  A  floating  body ;  motion  of 

a  streamer,  "  * 

WAFTAUE,  waftldje, «.  00.    Carriage  by 

water  or  air.  * 

W  A  FTURE,  waf  tshore,  *.  461.    The  act  of 

waving. 

To  WAG,  wig,  r.  a.  85.  To  move  Ufehtty.to 
■hake  ligl.ll  v. 

To  WAG,  wig,  v.  ti.  To  be  in  quick  or  Indi; 

emus  motion.;  to  go,  to  be  moved.  .•  .  , 

WAG,  wig,  a.  One  ludicrously  mUchievon*^ 
a  merry  droll. 

To  WAGE,  widje,  v.  a.  To  attempt,  to  ven- 
ture ;  to  make,  to  carry  on. 

WAGER,  wa'jfir,  «.  08.  A  bet,  any  thing 
pledged  U|iou  a  chance  of  performance.  h 

To  WAGER,  wi'jur,  c.  a.  To  lay,  to  pledge 
a*  a  bet. 

WAGES,  wa'jb,  a.  00.  Pay  given  for  ser- 
vice. 

WAGGERY,  waVgir-e,  # .  555.  Mischiev, 
ous  merriment,  roguish  trick,  saicajtaeal  saw- 
ety .  "^ . 

WAGGISH,  widish,  -€.  S81.     Knaviahly 

merry,  merrily  mischievous,  frolicksome. 

WAGGISHNESS,  wag'ish-nes,  *v     Matty; 
.  mischief. 

To  WAGGLE,  wig'gl,  e.  a.  406.  To  wad- 
dle, to  move  from  side  to  side. 

WAGON,  wig'6»,  s.  160.  A  heavy  earring* 
for  burdens  ;  a  chariot. 

WAGONNER,  wig'oft-ar,  #.  98,  One  who 
drives  a  wagon. 

WAGTAIL,  w&Vtale,  a.  A  bird.  Generally 
called  a  Water-wagtail 

WAID,wade,a.  202.    Crashed.    Obsolete. 

WAIF,  wife,  s.  Goodsftund,  and  claimed' 
by*  nobody.  '  That  of  which  everv  one  waives 
the  claim.  Sometimes  written  Weif  or  WefU 
This,  sevs  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  legal  word,  bub 
not  legally  explained  ;  since  Blackstone  aays 
Waif*  are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown 
away  by  the  thief  in  iiis  flight. 

To  WAIL,  wile,  r.  a.  To  moan,  to  lament, 
to  bewail. 

To  WAIL,  wile,  t\  n.  202.  To  grieve  audi- 
bly, tn  express  sorrow. 

WAIL,  wile,  *.    Audible  sorrow. 

WAILING,  wiling,  a.  410.  Lamentation^ 
moan,  audible  sorrow. 

WAILFUL,  wile'tii,  a.  ~  Sorrowful,  moras- 

ful. 
WAIN,  wine,  tv    A  carriage. 
WAINRQPE,  wine'rope,  «. .  A  large  coed 

with  which  the  load  is  tied  on  the  wagon. 
WAINSCOT,  wen'skut,,.  The  innerwooden 

covering  of  a  wall. 

To  WAINSCOT,  wetrakut,  e.  a.     To  fine 
,  walls  with  boards  ;  to  line  in  general, 
\3  I  have  given  the  common  soand  of  this 


and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  pr.  Keasienv 
Mr.  Scott,  and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar.  m>. 
■  Perry  prononnc**  the  Srst  syllable  so  as  to  rbyaoe  Warn 
man:  but  W.  Johnston,  who  pronounces  %e*fc  taas 
word  and  Waistcoat  regularly,  is,  In  my  oaiaioa,  taw 
most  correct. '  f 

WAIST,  wiste,  s .  The  smallest  part 
body,  the  part  below  tt»e  ribs;  itc'i 
deck  of  a  ship. 


WAL  WAN 

bit  lflf,  soft  16*— tube  n  it  tftb  17*,  hill in— JU  m~aUnd  i  It  Wain  406.  thu  4*9. 


WAISTCOAT,  wcVkot,*.  A  garment  worn 
about  the  waist. —  The  garment  worn  by  men 
'  under  the  coat— its*. 

tT  TMs  wont  has  fallen  into  the  general  contrac- 
tion observable  la  similar  compounds,  bur.  In  my  ©pi 
nion,  nut  so  irrecoverably  a*  soma  have  done.  It 
would  scarcely  sonad  pedaaticfc  If  both  pat  tt  of  the 
word  were  pronounced  with  equal  dfstliictnees;  imiegh 
Mr.  Sheridan  *and  Mr.  Scow  proaoeaee  the  diphthong 
as  T  have  marked  If. 

To  WAIT,  wate,  v.  a.    To  expect,  to  stay 

for ;  to  attend,  to  accompany  with  submission 

or  respect;  to  attend  as  a  consequence  of 

something* 

.To  WAIT,  wate,  v.  n.    To  expect,  to  stay 

.  hi  expectation  ;  to  pay  servile  or  submissive 

s     4   attendance  ;  to  attend  ;  to  stay,  not  to  depart 

**"  »**   from  ;  to  follow  as  a  consequence. 

WAIT,  wale,  *.    Ambush,  secret  attempt. 
WAITER,  wi'tor,  s.  98.      An  attendant, 
one  who  attends  for  the  accommodation  of 
others. 
To  WAIVE,  wave,  v. a.  To  pot  off,  to  quit, 
to  relinquish. 

fcT  I  hate  inserted  this  word  on  the  aathoHty  of 
Blarkstone,  qaote«l  by  Mr.  Mason,  as  may  be  seen 
nnder  the  word  Waif%  ami  I  remember  to  have  seen  it 
spelled  la  this  manner,  though  I  eannol  recollect  by 
whom.  Its  etymology  Is  ascertain ;  Imt  distinguish- 
ing H  from  the  word  Waat%  from  which  it  can  scarcely 
be  derived,  Is  of  real  utility  to  the  language,  which,  as 
mneh  aa  possible,  ought  to  adopt  a  different  erthotra- 
phy  to  express  a  different  sense  or  a  different  proeaa- 
eiatleew-aee  BawL 

To  WAKE,  wake,  v.  a.    To  watch,  not  to 
sleep ;  to  be  roused  from  sleep,  to  cease  to 
sleep  ;  to  be  put  in  action,  to  be  excited- 
To  WAKE,  wake,  v.  a.     To  roase  from 
sleep  ;  to  escite,  to  put  in  motion  or  action  ; 
to  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of 
death. 
WAKE,  wake,  s.    The  feast  of  the  Pedica- 
tion  of  the  Church,  formerly  kept  by  watch- 
ing  all    night ;    vigils,   state   of  forbearing 
sleep. 
WAKEFUL,  wakeful,  a.    Not  sleeping,  vi- 
gilant. 

WAKEFULNESS,  wake'fll-nie,  s.  Want 
of  sleep  ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  WAKEN,  wslc'n,  e.  a.  103.  To  wake,  to 
cease  from  sleep,  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 

To  WAKEN,  waVn,  v.  a.  To  rouse  fsom 
sleep ;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  produce,  to 
briitgforth. 

W  A  LE,  wile,  s.    A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

To  WALK,wiwk,  r.  a.  84.  To  move  by 
leisurely  steps,  so  that  one  foot  Is  set  down 

.  before  the  other  is- taken  up.;  it  is  used  in  the 
ceremonious  language  of  Invitation  for  Come 
or  Go ;  to  move  for  exercise  or  amusement ; 
to  move  the  slowest  pace,  not  to  trot,  gallop, 
or  amble ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre ;  to  act  in 
sleep ;  to  act  in  any  particular  manner* 

To  WALK,  wawk,  e.  a.    To  pass  through. 

WALK,  wtwk,  s.  84.  Act  of  walking  for  air 
or  exercise  ;  gait,  step,  manner  of  moving ;  a 
tenuth  of  space  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks  ;  an  avenue  set  with  trees  ;  wav,  road, 
range,  place  of  wandering;  a  fi»h.— Walk  Is  the 
slowest  or  least  raised  pace,  or  going  of  a  horse. 

WALKER,  wiwk'fir,  s.  08.  One  that  walks ; 

a  fuller. 
WALKINOSTAFF,  wawVTng-staff,  $.    A 
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stick  which  a  nan  holds'to  support  hhsaelf  in 
walking. 

WALL,  will,  s.  38,  77,  84.  A  series  «f 
brick  or  stone  carried  upwards  and  cemented 
with  mortar,  die  vide*  of  a  building ;  forti- 
fication, works  built  for  defence. —  To  take 
the  Wall,  to  take  the  upper  place,  not  to  give 
place. 

To  WALL,  wall,  e.  a.  To  enclose  with  walls ; 
to  defend  by  walls.       v 

WALLCREEPER,  wallTnrcep-or,  s.  .  A 
bird. 

WALLET, woiTlt,  s.  85, 99.  A  bag  »  which 
the  necessaries  of  a  traveller  are  put,  a  knap* 
sack  ;  any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

WALLEYED,  wall'Jde,  a.    Having  white 

WALLFLOWER,    wilHlM-ur,    a.  —  See 

Stockfiltifiowcr. 
WALftRUIT,wa11'f>oot,  *.    Fruit  which,. 

to  be  ripened,  must  be   planted  against  "a 

wall. 
To  WALLOP,  wollop,  ••  n.  106.   To  boil. 
WALLOUSE,  wairo&se,  s.    An  insect 
To  WALLOW,  wotlo,  v.  a.  85.    To  move 

heavily  and  clumsily  ;  to  roll  himself  in  mire 

or  any  thing  filthy  ;  to  live  in  any  state  of  filth 

or  grots  vice. 
WALLOW,  woTIo,  s.  85.    A  kind  of  roffinf 

VpuveUitig  motion. 
ALLRUE,  wili'roo,  f .    An  herb. 
WALLWORT,  waM'wort,  s.    A  plant,  the 
same  with  dwarf-elder,  or  danewort'—  See  El- 
der. 
WALNUT,  waU'nut,  s.  The  name  of  a  tree ; 

the  fruit  and  wood  of  the  tree. 
WALLPEPPER,  wall'plp-pur,  s.    House- 

leek. 
WALTRON,  waU'tran,  s.  168.    The  sea- 
horse. 
To  WAMBLE,  wonVbl,  s.  n.  405.    To  roll 
with  nausea  and  sickness.    It  is  used  of  the 
aiomaoh. 
WAN,  won.  a.  85.    Pale  as  with  sickness, 
languid  of  look. 

£J*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  a,  In  this  word  an* 
Its  coropoouris.  the  same  sonnd  as  in  man.  Mr.  Sc««* 
and  Dr.  Kenrtch  have  given  both  the  sound  I  h*\* 
given  and  Mr.  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  for- 
mer by  piscine  tt  first.  I  have  always  heard  It  pn* 
nounced  like  the  fttst  syllable  of  tram  tea ;  and  Sad 
Mr.  Marts,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Ferry,  have  •« 
marked  it.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  wan,  the  old  pre* 
terit  of  the  verb  to  aria,  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
With  run:  bat  as  this  form  of  i he  verb  Is  obsolete,  Use 
pronunciation  is  so  too.— See  Wasp. 

WAND,  wftnd,  *•    A  small  stick  or  twig,  a 

.  long  rod ;  any  staff  of  authority  or  use ;  a 
charming-rod. 

To  WANDER,  wftn'dor,*.  a.  98.  To  rove,  to 
ramble  here  and  there,  to  go  without  any  cer- 
tain course  ;  to  deviate,  to  go  astray. 

To  WANDER,  won'dur,  v.  a.  To  travel  over 
without  a  certain  course. 

WANDERER,  w6n'd&r-or,  J.  555.  Rover, 
rambles. 

WANDERING,  won'dir.ing,  s.  410.  Un- 
certain peregrination ;  aberration,  mistaken 
wajr ;  uncertainty  ;  want  of  being  fixed. 

To  WANE,  wane,  r.  a.    To  grew  less,  to 

dec  lease ; •  to  decline,  to  sink. 
WANE,  wine,  s.    Decrease  of  the  saooa, 

decline,  diminution,  declension. 


WAR 


WAR 
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WANNED,  weVd,  a.  85, 159.  Turned  pale 
and  faint-coloured. 

WANNESS,  wou'nes, «.  Paleness,  languor. 
— See  Won. 

To  WANT,  wont,  v.  a.  To  be  without  some- 
tiling  fit  or  necessary  ;  to  be  defective  in 
something;  to  fall  short  of,  not  to  contain  ; 
lo  need,  t«»  have  need  of,  to  lack ;  to  wish  fur, 
to  lone  for. 

To  WANT,  wont,  e.  a.  85.  To  be  wanted, 
to  be  improperly  absent ;  to  fail,  to  be  defi- 
cient. 

WANT,  wAnt,  s.  Need;  deficiency;  the 
•tale  of  not  having ;  poverty,  penary,  indi- 

W ANTON,  w6u'tin,«.  186.  Lascivious,  li- 
bidinous ;  licentious,  dissolute ;  froliefcsome, 
gay,  sportive,  airy  ;  loose,  unrestrained  ;  quick 
mid  irregular  of  motion ;  luxuriant,  super- 
fluous ;  not  regular,  turned  fortuitously. 

WANTON,  woVtoo, *.  A  lascivious  per- 
sou,  a  strumpet,  a  whoremonger ;  a  trifler,  an 
ift»isnificant  flatterer ;  a  word  of  slight  endear - 
mewl. 

To  WANTON,  won't&a,  e.  *,  To  play  la- 
sciviously ;  to  revel,  to  play ;  to  move  nimbly 
and  irregularly. 

W ANTON  LY,w6Vt5n-le,au\  Lasciviously 
falfoksoasrty,  jmylyb  sportively. 

WANTONNESS,won'tun-Bes,s.  LasciHons- 
stess,  lechery  ;  spoitivencss,  frolick,  humour  ; 
licentiousness,  negligence  of  restraint. 

W ANTW IT,  went  wit.  a.    A  tool. 
WAPED,  ui'p  Jd,  a.   Dejected,  crushed  by 

misery.    Obsolete. 

W  AR,  war,  «.  85.  The  exercise  of  violence 
under  sovereign  command;  the  instruments 
of  war*  in  poetical  language ;  forces,  army  ; 
the  profession  of  arms ;  hostility,  state  of  op- 
position, act  of  opposition. 

To  WAR.  war,  v.  n.  To  make  war,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  hottHity. 

To  WARBLE,  waVM,  e.  a.  405.  To  quaver 
any  sound ;  to  cause  to  quaver ;  to  titter  mu- 
sically. 

To  WARBLE,  waVM,  e.  n.  To  be  quavered ; 
to  be  uttered  melodiously  ;  to  sink. 

WARBLER,' warol-ur,  *.  96.  A  singer,  a 
songster. 

.To  WARD,  ward,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  watch ; 
to  defend,  to  protect ;  to  fence  off,  to  obstruct, 
•r  turn  aside  auy  thing  mischievous. 

To  WARD,  ward,  e.  n.  To  be  vigilant,  to 
keep  guard ;  to  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon. 

WARD,  wlrd,  s.  85.  Watch,  act  of  guard- ' 
ing;  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing; 
fortress,  strong  hold  ;  district  of  a  town ;  cus- 
tody, confinement;  the  part  of  a  lock  wjiicb, 
corresponding  to  the  proper  key,  binders  any 
other ;  one  hi  the  hands  of  a  guardian ;  the 
state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian ;  guardian- 

•    ship,  right  over  orphans. 

WARDEN,  wir'd'n,  s.  103.  A  keeper,  a 
guardian  ;  a  head  officer ;  a  large  pear. 

HARDER,  ward'ftr,  s.  98.  A  keeper,  a 
guard;  a  truncheon  by  which  an  omcer  of 
areas  forbade  fight. 

WARDMOTE,  wardTmote,  s.  A  meeting,  a 
eoert  held  m  each  ward  or  district  in  London 
so-  the  direction  of  their  affairs. 
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WARDROBE,  ward'robe,  s.  A  roots*  where 

clothes  ere  kept. 

WARDSHIP,  wird'ship,  s.  Guardianship ; 
pupillage,  state  of  being  under  ward. 

WARE,  ware.  The  preterit  of  Wear,  mors 
frequently  Wort. 

WARE,  ware,  a.  For  this  we  commonly  say 
Aware,  Being  in  expectation  of,  being  pro- 
vided against ;  cautious,  war  v.  . 

To  WARE,  ware,  c.  a.  To  take  heed  of,  fc 
beware. 

WARE,  wars,  s.  Commonly  something  to  be 

sold. 

WAREHOUSE,  warehouse,  t.  A  store- 
house of  merchandise. 

WARELESS,  wlreles,  e.  Uncantions,  un- 
wary. 

WARFARE,  waVtare,  s.  Military  service, 
military  life. 

WARILY,  wl're-le,  erf.  Cautiously,  with- 
timorous  prudence,  with  wise  forethought. 

WARINESS,  wi're-oea,s.  Caution,  prudent 
forethought,  timorous  scrupulousness. 

WARLIKE,  warlike,  a.  Fit  for  war,  dis- 
posed to  war  ;  military,  relating  to  war. 

WARLOCK,  7  waYl&k,«.  Scotiiwk.  A  witch, 

WARLUCK,  {     a  wiszard. 

WARM,  wirm,  a.  85.   Not  cold,  though  net 
hot,  heated  to  a  small  degree  ;  sentou*,  araVent ; 
violent,  furious,  vehement;  busy  in  action 
fanciful,  enthnsiastick. 

To  WARM,  warm,  v.  a.  To  free  from  cold, 
to  heat  in  a  gentle  degree ;  to  neat  mentally, 
to  mak"  vehement. 

WARMINGPAN,  waVmtog-puu,  5  A  co. 
vered  brass  pan  for  warming  a  ecd  by  means 
of  hot  coals. 

WARMINGSTONE,  waYmfag-stoue,*.  The 
Warming-stone  is  dug  in  Cornwall,  which, 
being  once  well  heated  at  the  fire,  retains  its 
warmth  a  great  while. 

WARMLY,  wlrmle,  «d.  With  gentle  beat; 

eagerly,  ardently. 
WARMNESS,warm'nis,\*.  Gentle  heat; 
WARMTH,  warm**,       J     seal,  passion, 

fervour  of  mind  ;  fancifuiness,  enthusiasm. 

To  WARN,  warn,  v.  a.  85.     To  caution 

against  any  fault  or  danger,  10  give  previous 
notice  of  ill ;  to  admonish  to  any  duty  in  te 
performed,  or  practice  or  place  to  te  avoided 
or  forsaken;  to  notify  previously  good  o* 
bad. 

WARNING,  wiVnTng,  s.  410.  Caution 
asainst  faults  or  dangers,  previous  notice  of 
ill. 

WARP,  Warp,  s.  81.    That  order  of  thread 

in  a  thine  woven  that  crosses  the  wuof. 
To  WARP,  warty  r.  v.  To  change,  from  the 

true  situation  by  intestine  motion^  to  contrast ; 

to  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 
To  WARP,  warp,  v.  a.     To  contract  Is 

shrivel ;  to  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
To  WARRANT,  woVrant,  e.  a.  To  support 

or  maintain,  to  attest ;  to  give  authority  ;  u> 

justify  ;  to  exempt,  to  privilege,  to  secure  ;  la 

declare  upon  surety. 

WARRANT,  woVrint,  s.  1*8.  A  writ  con- 
ferring some  right  or  authority  ;  a  writ  gWu« 
the  officer  of  justice  the  power  of  captitm ;  a 
justificatory  commission  of  taauuMmv  ;  ri^hs 

legality. 
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WARRANTABLE,  woVranU-bl,  a.  Justi- 
fiable, defensible. 

W  ARRANTABLENESS,  wa^rant-i-M- 
nes,  «.    JustiHablcness. 

WARRANTA&LY,  w6r r4nt-a-ble,  od.  Jus- 
tifiably. ' 

WARRANTER,  wflr'rant-ttr,  a.  One  who 
gives  authority  ;  one  who  gives  security. ' 

WARUANTISE^woVrAn-tlze,*.  Authority, 
security.     Not  used. 

WARRANTY,  w6r'rant-e,  ft.  Authority, 
justificatory  mandate ;  security. 

WARREN,  w6i'r?n,  ft.  09.     A  kind  of  park 

-  *  for  rabbits. 

WAfeRENER,  w6VrIn-ur,ft.08.  The  keeper 
pf  a  warren.  

W ARRIOUR,  wiVyur,  5.  314.  A  soldier,  a 
military  nmu. 

WART,  wart,  a.  85.  A  corneous  excre- 
scence, a  small  protuberance  on  the  flesh. 

W ARTWORT,  wirtV&rt, «.    Spurge. 

WARTY,  wiYte, «.  Grown  over  with  warts. 

WARWORN,  WaYworn, a.  Worn  with  war. 

WARY,  ware, a.  Cautions,  scrupulous,  ti- 
morously prudent. 

WAS,  wfc.    The  preterit  of  To  Be. 

To  WASH,  w6sh,  r.'a.  85.  To  cleanse  by 
ablution  ;  to  moisten  ;  to  effect  by  ablution ; 
to  colour  by  washing. 

To  WASH,  w6sh,  «.  n.  To  perform  the  act 
of  ablution  ;  to  cleanse  clothes. 

WASH,  wish,  «.  85.  Alluvion,  any  thing 
collected  by  water  ;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a 
quagmire:  a  medical  or  cosmetick  lotion;  a 
superficial  stain  or  colour;  the  feed  of  hogs 

.  gathered  from  washed  dishes  ;  the  act  of  wash- 
ing the  clothes  of  a  fauiUy,  the  linen  washed 
at  once. 

W ASHB ALL,  woaYblll, ft.  Ball  made  of 
soap. 

WASHER,  woah'ar,  *.  98.  One  that  washes. 
WASHY,  w&h'e,  n.  Watery, damp;  weak, 

not  solid. 
WASP,  w6sp,  ft.  85.     A  brisk  stinging  in- 
sect, in  form  resembling  a  bee. 
|3*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  hasp,  clasp,  Ike.  "This  sound  isso'per- 
ftquy-  new  to  me,  that  1  ahoald  have  supposed  H  to 
have  beeu  aii  errour  of  the  press,  if  Mr.  Scott  atiU  Dr. 
Kearick  bad  not  marked  it  in  the  same  manner.    Mr. 
8mfth  and  Mr.  Perry  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
true  sound  of  a,  by  giving  it  the  same  sound  as  in  fa- 
f  Atr;J>ot  Mr.  Nares  and  W.  Johnston  give  it  the  aonnd 
of  shorty  lilfe  the  a  in  ttfos,  tcash.  Sec.  :  and  that  this 
'Is  the  true  sound,  see  Principles,  JHo.  8S. 

WASPISH,  wosplsh,  «.  Peevish,  malig- 
nant, irritable.  - 

WASPISH  LY,  w6sp'lsh-le,  ad.    Peevishly. 

WASPISHNESS*  wosplsh-nes,  «.  Peev- 
ishness, irritability. 

WASSAIL,  wds'sil,  ft.  208.  A  liquor  made 
of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  anciently    much 

*  used  oy  English  good  fellows ;  a  drunken 
bout. 

WASSATLER,  woVsll-tir,  ».  A  toper,  a 
drunkard. 

WAST,  wost    The  second  -  person  of  Was, 
from  To  He. 
,  To  WASTE,  waste,  t>.  a.  74.    To  diminish ; 
to  destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously  ;  to  de- 
stroy, to  desolate ;  to  wear  out ;  to  spend,  to 
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To  WASTE,  waste,  r.  n.  To  dwindle,  tdtw 
in  a.state  of  consumption. 

WASTE,  waste,  a.  Destroyed,  rained ;  de- 
solate, uncultivated  ;  suprrHwMiV,  exuberant, 
lost  for  want'  of  occupiers ;  worthless,  thai 

'  of  which  none'  but  vile  uses  can  be  made; 
that  of  which  no  account  is  taken  <rr  value 
found. 

WASTE,  waste,  ft.  Wanton  or  luxurious 
destruction,  consumption, '  loss  ;  useless  ex- 
pense :  desolate  or  uncultivated  ground  , 
ground,  plate,  or  space  unoccupied ;  region 
ruined  and  deserted  ;  mischief,  destruction. 

WASTEFUL,  wasteful,  a.  Destructive,  ru- 
inous ;  wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive ; 
lavish,  prodigal,  luxuriantly,  liberal. 

WA8TEFULLY,  waste'fu'l-e,  ad.  With  vain 
and  dissolute  consumption. 

W ASTEFULN  ESS,  wWful-nes,  s.  Pro- 
diga|itv. 

WASTER,  wasfur,  ft.  08.  One  that  con- 
sumes dissolutely  and  extravagantly,  a  squan- 
derer, vain  eonaomer. 

WATCH,  wotsh,  s.  85.  Forbearance  of 
sleep ;  attendance  without  sleep  ;  attention, 
close  observation  ;  guard,  vigilant  keep ; 
'watchmen,  men  set  to  guard  ;  place  where  a 
guard  is  set ;  a  period  of  the  night ;  a  pocket 
clock,  a  small  clock  moved  bv  a  spring. 

To  WATCH,  wotsh,  v.  n.  Not  to  sleep,  to 
wake ;  to  keep  guard ;  to  look  with  ex  pec  tac- 
tion ;  to  be  attentive,  to  be  vigilant ;  to  be 
cautiously  observant ;  to  be  insidiously  atten- 
tive. 

To  WATCH,  wfttsh,  t>.  a.  To  guard,  to  have 
in  keep  ;  to  observe  in  ambush  ;  to  tend  ;  to 
observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent. 

WATCHER,  wfttsh'ur,  ft.  08.  One  who 
watches ;  diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

WATCHET,  wdtah'it,  a.  00.    Pale  blue. 

WATCHFUL,  w6tsh'fnl,  a.  Vigilant,  atten- 
tive, cautious,  nicely  observant. 

WATCHFULLY,  witshTul-e,  ad.  Vigilant- 
ly, cautiously,  attentively,  with  cautious  obser- 
vation. 

WATCHFULNESS,  w6tsh'ful-n&, ».  Vigi- 
lance, heed  ;  suspicious,  attention,  cautious 
regard  ;  inability  to  sleep. 

WATCH  HOUSE,  wdtsh'house,  s.  Race 
where  the  watch  is  set. 

WATCHING,  wdtsh1ng,s.  410.  Inability  to 
sleep. 

WATCHMAKER,  wfltsh'roa-kur,  s.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  watches,  or  pocket 
clocks. 

WATCHMAN,  weWmin,  ft.  88.  Onard, 
sentinel,  one  set  to  keep  ward. 

WATCHTOWER,  wdtsh't&ur,  s.  Tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  was  placed  for  the  sake  of 
prospect 

WATCHWORD,  woWwurd,  ft.  The  word 

.    given  to  the  sentinels  to  know  their  friends. 

WATER,  wa'tur, «.  38,  85,  70,  80.  One  of 
the  four  elements  ;  the  sea  j  urine. — To  hold 
Water,  to  be  sound,  to  be  tight ;  il  is  used  fur 
the  lustre  of  a  diamond* 

To  WATER,  wa'tur,  r.  a.  64.  .To  irrigate,  <o 
supply  with  moisture  ;  to  supply  with  water 
for  drink  ;  to  fertilize  or  accommodate  with 
streams ;  to  diversify,  as  with  waves. 

To  WATER,  wa'tur,  r.  n.  06.  To  shed  moist, 
ure ;  to  get  or  take  in  water,  to  be  used-  in 
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supplying  w\ter.— The  month  Waters,  the 

man  longs. 
WATERCOLOTJRS,wa't&r.knl-nrz,s.Paint- 

era  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with 

water,  those  they  call  Water-colours, 
WATERCRESSES,  wa'tur-kr&'sfz,  $.  99. 

A  plant    There  are  five  species. 
WATERER,  wi'tfir-fir,  #.  555.    One  who 

waters. 
WATERFALL,  wa't&r-fall,  4,  Cataract,  cas- 

cade. 
WATERFOWL,  wa'tur-foftl,  t.    Fowl  that 

live  or  get  their  food  in  water. 
WATERORUEL,  wa-tor-grootl,  a.     Food 

made  with  oatmeal  and  water. 
WATERINESS,  wa'tftr-e-nis,  *.  Humidity, 

moisture. 
WATERISH,  wa'tor-ish,  a.     Resembling 

water ;  moist,  insipid. 
WATERISHNESS,  wa'tir-lsh-nea,  $ .  Thin- 

ness,  resemblance  of  water. 

WATERLEAF,  wa't&r-lefe,  $.    A  plant 
WATERULY,  wi'tar-tille,  $.    A  plant. 
WATERMAN,  wa'tor-min,  s.  88.    A  ferry- 
man,  a  boatman. 

WATERMARK,  wa'tor-mllrk,  *.  The  ut- 
most limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

WATERMELON,  wa^nr-mei'to,  «.  A 
plant. 

W  ATERMILL,  wi'tir-mlll,  e.  Mill  turned 
by  water. 

WATERMINT,  wt'tur-mfnt, «.    A  plant. 

WATER-ORDEAL,  wl-tir-ir-de'll,  a.   An 

old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 

%y  Waterwdeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  np  to  the  elbow*  in  boiling  water,  and 
•scaping  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  catting  the  inspected 
person  into  a  river  or  pond ;  and  if  he  floated  therein 
without  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  Us 
gallL— Mason, 

WATERRADISH,  wltur-rid-iah,  #.  A 
species  of  watercresses— which  see. 

WATERRAT,  wa'tur-rit,  «.  A  rat  that 
makes  holes  in  banks. 

W ATERROCKET,  wa'tur-r6k-it,  a.  A  spe- 
cies of  watercresses. 

WATERVIOLET,  weVtur-vl-4-lJt,  «.  A 
plant. 

WATERSAPPHIRE,  wl'tnr-sai-rir,  t.  A 
tort  of  stone.  The  occidental  sapphire  is  nei- 
ther so  bright  nor  so  hard  as  the  oriental. 

WATERWITH,  wI'tAr-wfe*,  a.  A  plant  of 
Jamaica  growing  on  dry  hills  where  uo  wa- 
ter n  to  be  met  with ;  its  trunk,  if  cut  into 
pieces  two  or  three  yards  long,  and  held  by 
either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  plentifully 
water,  or  sap,  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 

WATERWORK,  wa't&r-wurk,  «.  Play  oi 
fountains,  any  hydraulic  performance. 

WATERY,  wi'tfir-e,  a.    Thin,  liquid,  like 

water  ;   tasteless,  insipid,  vapid,  spiritless ; 

wet,  abounding  with  water  ;  relating  to  the 

water ;  consisting  of  water. 
WATTLE,  wot  U,  t.  405.  The  barb*,  or  loose 

red  flesh  that  bangs  below  the  cock's  bill ;  a 

hurdle. 
To  WATTLE,  wot'tl,  v.  a.    To  bind  with 

twigs,  to  form  by  planting  twigs. 
WAVE,  ware,  a.    Water  raised  above  the 

level  of  the  surface,  billow;  vnevetniees,  ine- 
^  quality. 
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To  WAVE,  wive,  v. ».  To  play  loosely,  la 
float ;  to  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

To  WAVE,  wave,  t?.  a.  To  raise  into  inequa> 
Ktiea  of  surface  ;  to  move  loosely  ;  to  wait,  to 
remove  any  thing  floating  ;  to  beckon,  to  di- 
rect by  a  waft  or  motion  of  any  thing;  to  put 
off ,  to  put  aside  for  the  present. 

To  WAVER,  wa'v&r,  r.  a.  98.  To  play  to  and 
fro,  to  move  loosely  ;  to  be  unsettled  ;  to  be 
uncertain  or  inconstant,  to  fluctuate  not  to  be 
determined. 

WAVERER,  wa'vor-ur,  a.  One  unsettled 
and  irresolute. 

WAVY,  we've,  a.  Rising  in  waves ;  play- 
ing to  and  fro.  as  in  undulations. 

To  WAWL,  wiwl,  v.  a.    To  cry,  to  howl. 

WAX,  wiks,  a.  The  thick  tenacious  mat- 
ter gathered  by  the  bees :  any  tenacious  mass, 
such  as  is  used  to  fasten  letters ;  the  substance 
that  exudes  from  the  ear. 

£J*  The  a  in  this  word  being  followed  by  x,  which 
is  no  more  lhan  k$,  the  preceding  w  loses  its  deepening 
power,  and  the  word  comes  nader  the  rnle  In  the  prin- 
ciples, No.  85. 

To  WAX,  wlks,  v.  a.  To  smear,  to  join  with 
wax. 

To  WAX,  wiks,  v.  a. ;  prat.  Wax,  Waxen ; 
part,  pots.  Waxed,  Waxen.  To  grow,  to  in- 
crease, to  become  bigger;  to  pass  into  any 
state,  to  become,  to  grow. 

WAXEN,  wik's'n,  a  101.    Made  of  wax. 

WAY,  wit,  a .  220.  The  road  in  which  one 
travels :  a  length  of  journev  ;  course,  direc- 
tion of  motion ;  advance  in  life ;  passage* 
power  of  progression  made  or  given;  local 
tendency  ;  course,  regular  progression  ;  situ- 
ation where  a  thing  may  probably  he  found  ; 
a  situation  or  course  obstructive  and  obviating; 
tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act;  accesa, 
means  of  admittance  ;  sphere  of  observation  ; 
means,  mediate  instrument,  intermediate  step; 
method,  means  of  management ;  private  deter- 
mination ;  manner,  mode ;  method  or  plan  of 
life,  conduct,  or  action ;  right  method  to  act 
or  know ;  general  scheme  of  acting.— By  the 
Way,  without  any  necessary  connexion  with 
the  main  design. — To  go  or  come  one's  Way 
or  Ways,  to  come  along  or  depart. 

WAYFARER,  wa'fa-rtr,*.  96.   Passenger, 

traveller. 
WAYFARING,  wa'fVrlng,  c.  410.  Travel. 

ling,  passing,  being  on  a  journey. 
To  WAYLAY,  wa-Ta',  v.  a.    To  watch  inei- 
diously  in  the  way,  to  beset  by  ambush. 

WAYLAYER,  wa-la'or.  s.  98.    One  wko 

waits  in  ambush  for  another. 

W A YLESS,  wales,  a.  Pathless,  untracke«L 
WAYM  ARK,  wi'mirk,  *.  Mark  to  guide  la 

travelling. 
WAYWARD,  wi'wnrd,  a,  88.     Froward, 
peevish,  morose,  vexatious. 

WAYWARDLY,wa'wurd-le,«d.  Fnrwaxd- 

ly,  perversely. 

WAYWARDNESS,  wkV&rd-aes,  a. 

ward  ness,  perverseness. 
WE,  wee,  proa.  96,246.  The  plural  of 
Seel. 

WEAK,  weke,  a.  227.    Feeble,  not 
infirm,  not  healthy ;  soft,  pliant,  not  a 
of  sound  ;  feeble  of  mind  ;  wanting  spirit ;  i 
much  impregnated  with  any  *       J     ~ 
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powerful,  not  potent ;  not  well  supported  by 
argument ;  unfortified. 

To  WEAKEN,  we'k'n,  t>.  a.  109.   To  debili- 
tate, to  enfeeble. 

WEAKLING,  wekeling,  s.  410.  A  feeble 
creature. 

WEAKLY,  weke'li,  erf.  Feebly,  with  want 
of  strength. 

WEAKLY,  wekele,  a.  Not  strong,  not 
healthy. 

WEAKNESS,weke'n3s,f.  Want  of  strength, 
want  of  force,  feebleness  ;  infirmity,  unheaithi- 
uess ;  want  of  cogency  ;  want  of  judgment, 
want  of  resolution,  foolishness  of  mind;  defect, 
failing. 

WEAKSIDE,  weke-side',  s.  Foible,  de- 
ficiency, infirmity. 

WEAL,  wele,  t.    227.      Happiness,    pro- 
sperity, flourishing  state;    republick,  state 
publick  interest. 

WEALD^welde,  #.  A  wood,  a  grove.  Old 
Saxon. 

WEALTH,  wl\thy  *,  294, 515.  Riches,  mo- 
ney,  or  precious  goods. 

HEALTHILY,  w&ra'e-le,  orf.    Richly. 

WEALTHINESS,  wSU*'e-n&,  a.  Richness. 

WEALTHY,  wlltk%  «.    Rich,  opulent. 

To  WEAN,  wene,  *,  a-  227.  To  put  from 
the  breast;  to  withdraw  from  anj  habit  or 
desire. 

WEANLING,  wine'llng,*.  410.  An  animal 
newly  weaned;  a  child  newly  weaned. 

WEAPON,  wep'p'n,  s.  294.  Instrument  of 
defence. 

&  This  word  is  aot  anfreqnently  pronounced  with 
the  em  long,  at  in  hemp,  rtmp  ;  but  Mr.  Sberidao,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr,  Perry,  pro- 
aoince  it  with  the  diphthong  short :  Mr.  Barclay  gives 
it  both  ways,  and  the  long  sound  flrsi;  bat  W.  John- 
ston marks  it  with  the  short  sound  only. 

WEAPONED,  wep'p'n'd,  a.  959.    Armed 

*  for  offence,  famished  with  arms. 
WEAPONLESS,  wlp'p'n-lis,  a.     Having 

no  weapon,  unarmed. 
To  WEAR,  ware,  v.  a.  240.    To  waste  with 
use  or  time  ;  to  consume  tediously  *,  to  carry 
appendant  to  the  body,  to  use  as  clothes ;  to 

•  exhibit  in  appearance ;  to  effect  by  degrees.— 
To  Wear  out ;  to  harass ;  to  waste  or  destroy 
by  ose 

To  WEAR,  ware,  v.  *.    To  be  wasted  with 
.  use  or  time ;  to  be  tediously  spent ;  te  pass 
by  degrees. 

WEAR,  ware,  s.  The  aot  of  wearing,  the 
thing  worn  ;  a  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the 
water,  often  written  Weir  or  Wier. 

WEARER,  wa'rur,  s.  98.  One  who  has  any 
thing  appendant  to  his  person. 

WEARING,  wa'rW,  #.410.    Clothes. 

WEARINESS,  weVe-nes,  s.  Lassitude, 
state  of  being  spent  with  labour;  fatigue, 
cause  of  lassitude ;  impatience  of  any  thing  ; 
tediousneta. 

WEARISOME,  we're-sum,  a.  166.  Trouble- 
some, tedious,  causing  weariness. 

WEARISOMELY,  we're-sum-le,  ad.  Te- 
diously, sues  to  cause  weariness. 

WEARlSOMENESS,  we're-sum-ne*s,s-  The 

.  quality  of  tiring;  the  state  of  being  easily 
wed. 

To  WEARY,  wire,  p.  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigue, 
to  harass,  to  subdue  by  labour ;  to  make  im- 
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patient  of  continuance  ;  to  subdue  or  barasa 
oy  any  thing  irksome. 

WEARY,  we're,  a.  227.    Subdued  by  fa- 

tigue,  tired  with  labour;  impatient  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  thing  painful,  desirous  to  dis- 
continue ,  causing  weariness,  tiresome.     » 

WEASEL,  we'z'l,  s.  102,  227.  A  small  ani- 
mal that  eats  ccirn  and  kills  mice. 

WEASAND,  we'z'n,  s.  227.  The  windpipe, 
the  passage  through  which  the  breath  is  drawn 
and  emitted. 

WEATHER,  weWur,  «.  294.  State  of  the 
air,  respecting  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dry- 
ness ;  the  change  of  the  state  of  the  air ;  tem- 
pest, storm. 

To  WEATHER,  weWur,  v.  a.  To  expose  to 
the  air ;  to  pass  with  difficulty. — To  Weather 
a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind. — To 
Weather  out,  to  endure,  469. 

WEATHERBEATEN,  weWur-be-t'n,  o. 
Harassed  and  seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

WEATHERCOCK,  weWnr-k6k,  «.  An  ar- 
tificial cock  set  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  which 
by  turning  shows  the  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  any  tiling  fickle  and  incon- 
stant. 

WEATHERDRIVEN,  weWur-drfc-v'n, 
vmrt.    Forced  by  storms.    A 

WEATHERGAGE,  weWur-gadje,  s.  Any 
thins:  that  shows  the  weather. 

WEATHERGLASS,  weWur-glas,  s.  A 
barometer. 

WEATHERSPY,  weWur-spl,  s.  A  star* 
gazer,  an  astrologer. 

WEATHERWISE,  weWor-wlse,  a.  Skil- 
ful in  foretelling  the  weather. 

To  WEAVE,  were,  «.  o.;  pret.  Wove, 
Weaved ;  part.  pots.  Woven,  V\  eaved.  To  form 
by  texture  ;  to  unite  by  intermixture ;  to  in- 
terpose, to  iusert. 

To  WEAVE,  were,  e.  *.  227.  To  work  with 

a  loom. 
WEAVER,  we'vflr,  *.  98.    One  who  makes 

threads  into  cloth. 
WEB,  we*b.  8.    Texture,  any  thing  woven; 

a  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the  sight 

WEBBED,  weVd,  a.  959.     Joined   by  a 

WEBFOOTED,wib'fat4d,a.  Having  films 
between  tbe  toes* 

To  WED.  wld,  t>.  a.  To  marry,  to  take  for 
husband  or  wife ;  to  join  in  marriage  ;  to  unite 
for  ever ;  to  take  for  ever ;  to  unite  by  love  or 
fondness. 

To  WED,  wld,  v.  it.  To  contract  math- 
mony. 

WEDDING,  we*d'drog,  s.  410.  Marriage, 
nuptials,  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

WEDGE,  wldje,  «.  A  body,  which  having  a 
sharp  edge,  continually  growing  thicker,  is 
used  to  cleave  timber ;  a  mass  of  metal ;  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

To  WEDGE,  we*dje,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with 
wedges,  to  straiten  with  wedges,  to  cleave 
with  wedges. 

WEDLOCK,  widlftk,  *.    Marriage. 
WEDNESDAY,  weWde,  t.  229.  The  fourth 

day  of  the  week,  so  named  by  the  Gotbkk 

nations  from  Woden  or  Oden. 
WEE,  we,  o.    Little,  small. 
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WEFCHELM,  weetsh'Slm,  5.  A  species  of 
elm,  often  written  Witchelm. 

WEED,  weed,  i.  An  herb  noxious  or  use- 
less ;  a  parraent,  clothes,  habit. 

To  WEED,  weed,  v.  a.  246.  To  rid  of 
iftxious  olantj;  to  take  away  noxious  plants;  to 
free  from  any  thing  hurtful ;  to  root  out  vice. 

WEEDER,  weed'ar,  s.  98.    One  that  takes 

away  any  thing  noxious. 
WEEDHOOK,  weed'hook,  s.    A  hook  by 

which  weeds  are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 
WEEDLESS,w^edl2s,a.  Free  from  weeds, 

free  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious. 

WEEDY,  weed'e,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds ; 
abounding  with  weeds. 

WEEK,  wlek,  «.  246.    The  space  of  seven 

days.  * 

WEEKDAY,  week'da,  t.  Any  day  not 
Sunday. 

WEEKLY,  weekle,  a.  Happening,  pro- 
duced, or  done  once  a  week,  hebdoroadary. 

WEEKLY,  week'le,  ad.  Once  a  week,  by 
hebdomadal  periods. 

To  WEEN,  ween,  r.  n.  246.  To  imagine, 
to  form  a  notion,  to  fancy. 

To  WEEP,  weep,  v.  n. ;  pret.  and  part.  pas$. 
Wept,  Wceped.  To  show  sorrow  by  tears  ; 
to  shed  tears  from  any  passion ;  to  lament,  to 
complain. 

To  WEEP,  weep,  e.  a.  240.  To  lament  with 
tears,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan ;  to  shed  moist- 
ure ;  to  abound  wMi  wet. 

WEEPER,  weep'or,  t.  08.  One  who  sheds 
tears,  a  mourner ;  a  white  border  on  the  sleeve 
of  a  mourning  coat. 

To  WEET,  weet%  v.  a. ;  pret.  Wot,  or  Wote. 
To  know,  to  be  informed,  to  have  know- 
ledge. 

WEETLESS,  weetles,  a.  246.    Unknowing. 

WEEVIL,  weVl,  *.    A  grub. 

WEEZEL,  weVl,  s.— See  Weasel. 

WEFT,  weft,  8.    The  wool  of  cloth. 

WEFTAGE,  wlfddje,  «.  90.  Texture. 

To  WEIGH,  wit,  v.  a.  249,  290.  To  examine 
by  the  balance  ;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ; 
to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight ;  to  raise,  to 
take  up  the  anchor;  to  examine,  to  balance  in 
the  mind.— To  Weigh  down,  to  overbalance  ; 
to  overburden,  to  oppress  with  weight. 

To  WEIGH,  wa,  t>.  n.  To  have  weight ;  to 
be  considered  as  important ;  to  raise  the  an- 
chor ;  to  hear  heavily,  to  press  hard. 

WEIGHED,  wade,  ad.  S69.   Experienced. 

WEIGHER,  wa'or,  s.    One  who  weighs. 

WEIGHT,  wate,  «.— See  Eight.  Quantity 
measured  by  the  balance ;  a  mass  by  which, 
as  the  standard,  other  bodies  are  examined; 
ponderous  mass ;  gravity,  heaviness,  tendency 
to  the  centre ;  pressore,  burden,  overwhelm- 
ing power ;  importance,  power,  influence,  ef- 
ficacy. 

WEIGHTILY,  wa'te-le,  ad.  Heavily,  pon- 
derously ;  solidly,  importantly. 

WEIGHTINESS,  wa'te-nis,  s.  Ponder- 
osity,  gravity,  heaviness ;  solidity,  force ;  im- 
portance. 

WEIGHTLESS,  watells,  «.  Light,  having 
no  gravity. 

WEIGHTY,  wi'te,  a.  249.  Heavy,  ponder- 
ons;  Important,  momentous,  efficacious;  ri- 
gorous, severe. 


WELCOME,  weTRom,  a.  165.     Received 

with  gladness,  admitted  willingly,  grateful, 
pleasing-— To  bid  Welcome,  to  receive  with 

Wirofeflsions  of  kindness. 
ELCOME,  wel'kum,  inter).  A  form  of  sa- 
lutation used  to  a  u<  w -comer. 
WELCOME,  weVkum,  t.    Salutation  of  a 
new-comer  ;  kind  reception  of  a  new-comer* 

To  WELCOME,  weTkftm,  r.  a.  To  salute  si 
new-comer  with  kindness. 

WELCOMENESS,  wlrk&n-nis,  t.  Grat*. 
fulness. 

WELCOMER,  weVk&m-Qr,  s.  08.  The  an- 
Inter  or  receiver  of  a  new-comer. 

WELD,  wild,  f.  Yellow  weed,  or  dyers* 
weed. 

WELFARE,wel'fare,s.  Happiness,  success, 
prosperity- 

WELK,  welk,  t.    A  wrinkle. 

WELKED,  wllkt,  «.  159.  Wrinkled, 
wreathed. 

WELKIN,  weVkln,  s.  The  visible  region* 
of  the  air. 

WELL,  will,  s.  A  spring,  a  fonntain,  a 
source ;  a  deep  narrow  pit  of  water ;  the  ca- 
vity in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

To  WELL,  we'll,  v.  n.  To  spring,  to  issue  as 
from  a  spring.  - 

WELL,  will,  a.  Not  sick,  not  unhappy ; 
convenient,  happy ;  being  in  favour ;  reco- 
vered from  any  sickness  or  misfortune. 

WELL,  w£ll,  ad.  Not  ill,  not  unhappily ;  not 
ill,  not  wickedly;  skilfully,  properly;  not 
amiss,  not  unsuccessfully  ;  with  praise,  favour- 
ably.— As  Well  as,  together  with,  not  jess 
than. — Well  is  him,  he  it  happy.— Well  nigh, 
nearly,  almost )  it  is  used  much  in  composi- 
tion, to  express  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or 
not  defective. 

WELLADAY,  wft'l-da,  inter}.    Alas ! 

WELLBEING,  wll-belng,  s.  410.  Happi- 
ness, prosperity. 

WELLBORN,  wel-born',  *.  Not  meanly  de- 
scended. 

WELLBRED,wel-brecl',a.  Elegant  of  man- 
ners, polite. 

WELLN  ATURED,  wSl-na'tsh&r'd,  a.  Good- 
natured,  kind. 

WELLDONE,  w&'don,  inter}.    A  word  of 

praise. 
W^LLFAVOURED,wil-fa'vur'd,«.  Beaa- 

tiful,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
WELLMET,  wil-meV,  inter).  Ateraofaa-' 

lutation. 
WELLNIGH,  wel-nl',  ad.    Almost. 
WELL&PENT,  wel'splnt,  a.    Passed  wills 

virtue. 
WELLSPRING,  wel'sprfog,  s.    Fountain, 

source. 
WELLWILLER,  wel-wfnfir,  s.    One  who 

means  kindly. 
WELLWISH,  wil-wlsh',  s.   A  wish  of  nap- 

WeLLWISHER,  wi  1-wlsh'nr,  s.     One  who 

wishes  the  good  of  another. 
WELT,  welt,  s.     A  border,  a  guard,  an 

edffin?. 
To  WELTER,  weltfnr,  v.  n.  98.    To  toB  in 

water  or  mire  ;  to  roll  voluntarily,  to  wallow, 
WEN,  win,  s.    A  fleshy  or  caUon* 

scence. 
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WENCH,  winsh,  #.  A  young  woman;  a 
young  woman  in  contempt  *  a  strumpet. 

BENCHER,  winsh'ur,  a.  98.     A  fornica- 

.    tor. 

To  WEND,  wind,  v.  n.    Obsolete.    To  go, 

to  pass  to  or  from  ;  to  turn  round. 
WEN  NY,  win'ne,  a.    Having  the  nature  of 
,  a  wen. 

WENT,  wink  Preterit  of  the  obsolete  verb 

Wend,  to  ao. 
WEPT,  w£pt.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Weep. 

WERE,  wir,  94.    Pret.  of  the  verb  To  be, 

■which  see ;  likewise  the  participle  Been. 
WERT,  wirt.    The  second  person  singular 

of  the-  preterit  of  To  be. 
tyEST,  wist,  t.    The  region  where  the  sun 

sets  below  the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 
WEST,  wist,  a.    Being  towards,  or  coming 

from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 
WEST,  wist,  ad.     To  the  west   of  any 

place. 

WESTERING, wist'&r-lng,  a. 410.  Pawing 

to  the  west. 
W  ESTER  LY,  wistfur-le,  a.    Passing  to  the 

west 

WESTERLY,  west'ur-le,  a.  tending  or  be- 

ing  towards  the  wesfc 
WESTERN,  wist'iirn,  a.  Being  in  the  west, 

or  toward  the  part  where  the  sunsets. 

WESTWARD,  wist'w&rd,  ad.  88.  Towards 

the  west. 

WESTWARDLY,  wist'wnrd-le,  ad.  With 
tendency  to  the  west. 

WET,  wit,  a.  Humid,  having  some  moist- 
ure adhering ;  rainy,  watery. 

WET,  wit,  9.    Water,  humidity,  moisture. 

To  WET,  wit,  v.  a.  To  moisten ;  to  drench 
with  drink. 

WETHER,  wira'ir,  «,  98,  469.  A  ram  cas- 
trated. 

WETNESS,  wit'nis,  s.  The  state  of  being 
wet,  moisture. 

To  WEX,  wiks,  r.  n.  To  grow  to  in- 
crease. 

tT  This  word,  says  Johnson,  was  corrupted  from 
Ff  axt  by  Spenier,  for  a  rhyme,  and  imitated  by  Dry- 
den  :  auU  1  make  no  (lonbi  bin  that  many  of  oor  cor- 
ruptiont  in  pronunciation  «r«  owing  to  the  same 
cause. 

WEZAND,  we'z'n,  s.    The  windpipe. 
"VfHAJ,E,  hwale,  s.  397.  The  largest  of  fish, 
the  largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this 

WHALY,  hwa'le,  «.    Marked  in  streaks. 

WHARF,  hworf, *.  A  perpendicular  bank 
or  mole,  raised  for  the  convenience  of  lading 
or  empty  ins  Teasels. 

WHARFAGE,  hworrfdje,  #.  90.  Dnes  for 
landing  at  a  wharf. 

WHARFINGER,  hworf  1n-jur,  s.  One  who 
attends  a  wharf. 

WHAT,  wh6t,  pre*.  S97.  That  which;  which 
part ;  something  that  is  in  one's  mind  inde- 
finitely ;  which  of  several ;  an  interjection  by 
way  of  surprise  or  question. — What  though, 
What  imports  it  though  ?  notwithstanding. — 
What  time,  What  day,  at  the  time  when,  on 
the  day  when;  which  of  many  ?  interrogative* 
ly  \.  to  bow  great  a  degree ;  it  u  used  ad- 
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verbially  fyr  partly,  in  part  — \V bat,  ho !  an 
interjection  of  calling 

WHATEVER,  hw6t-iv'ur,  98.         \ 

WHATSOEVER,  hwrjt-so-iv'Qr,  J 
Having  one  nature  or  another,  being  one  or 
another  either  generics! ly,  specifically,  or  nu- 
merically ;  any  thing,  be  it  what  it  will ;  the 
same,  be  it  this  or  that ;  all  that,  the  whole 
that,  all  particulars  that. 

WHEAL,  hwele, «.  227.  A  ptntule,  a  Bmall 
swelling  tilled  with  matter. 

WHEAT,  hwete,  $ .  227.  The  grain  of  which 
bread  is  chiefly  made. 

WHEATEN,  hweYn,  a.  103.      Made  of 

wheat. 

WHEATEAR,  hwlfyere,  $.    A  small  bird 

verv  delicate. 
To  \VHEEDLE,  hwee'dl,  v.  a.     To  entice 
by  soft  words,  to  flatter,  to  persuade  by  kind 

WHEEL,  hweel,  «.  397.  A  circular  body 
that  turns  round  upon  an  axis ;  a  circular  bo- 
dy, a  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels ;  an  in* 
strument  on  which  criminals  are  tortured  ;  the 
instrument  of  spinning  ;  rotation,  revolution  ; 
a  compass  about,  a  track  approaching  to  cir- 
cularity. 

To  WHEEL,  hweeJ,  t>.  n.  To  move  on 
wheels ;  to  turn  on  an  axis ;  to  revoke,  to 
have  a  rotatory  motioo  ;  to  turn,  to  have  vi- 
cissitudes; to  fetch  a  compass;  to  roll  for- 
ward. 

To  WHEEL,  hweel,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

WHEELBARROW,  hweerbdr-ro, «.  A  car- 
riage driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 

WHEELER,  hweel'fir,  t.  A  maker  of 
wheels. 

WHEELWRIG  HTt  hweel'rlte,  s .  A  maker 
of  wheel  carriages 

WHEELY,  hweel'e,  a.  Circular,  suitable  to 
rotation. 

To  WHEEZE,  hweeze,  r.  n.  To  breathe 
with  noise. 

WHELK,  hwilk,  *.  An  inequality,  a  protu- 
berance ;  a  pustule. — See  Welk. 

To  WHELM,  hwilm,  v.  n.  To  cover  with 
something  not  to  be  thrown  off,  to  bury ;  to 
throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover  or 
bury  it. 

WHELP,  hwilp,  t.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a 
puppy  ;  the  young  of  any  beast  of  prey ;  a 
son  ;  a  young  man. 

To  WHELP,  hwilp,  v.  n.    To  bring  young. 

WHEN,  hwin,  ad.  397.  At  the  time  that ; 
at  what  time ;  what  time ;  at  which  time  :  after 
the  time  that;  at  what  particular  time. — When 
as,  at  the  time  when,  what  time. 

WHENCE,  hwinse,  ad.  From  what  place ; 
from  what  person  ;  from  what  premises  ;  from 
what  pmce  or  person  :  f  if  which  cause ;  from 
what  source. — From  Whence,  a  vicious  mode 
of  speech.— Of  \\  hence,  another  barbarism. 

WHENCESOEVER,  hwinse-so-eVur,  ad. 
From  what  place  soever. 

WHENEVER,  hwin-eVur,  \    ad.  At 

WHENSOEVER,  hwen-so-eVur,  J  whatso- 
ever time. 

WHERE,  hwire,  ad.  73, 94.  At  which  place 
or  places ;  at  what  place ;  at  the  place  in 
which.— Any  Where,  at  any  place.— Where* 
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like  Here,  has  in  composition  a  kind  of  pro- 
nominal signification. 

WHEREABOUT,  hware'4-bofit,  ad.  Near 
what  place ;  near  which  place ;  concerning 
which. 

WHEREAS,  hware-aV,  ad.  When  on  the 
contrary ;  at  which  place ;  the  thing  being  so 
that. 

WHEREAT,  hware4f ,  ad.    At  which. 
WHEREBY,  hware-bl',  ad.    By  which. 

WHEREVER,  hwaje-JVur,  ad.  At  what, 
soever  place. 

WHEREFORE,  hwaxe'fore,  ad.   For  which 

reason  ;  for  what  reason. 
WHEREIN,  hware-ln',  ad.    In  which. 
WHEREINTO,    hware-k-too',   ad.      Into 

which. 

WHERENE8S,  hware'nls,  $.    Ubiety. 
WHEREOF,  hware-6P,  ad.  Of  which.— See 
Forthwith 

WHEREON,  hware-6V,  ad.    On  which. 
WHERESO,  hware'so,  7  ad.  In 

WHERESOEVER,  hware-so-ev'or,  )  what 

place  soever. 
WHERETO,  hware-too',  >     ad.   To 

WHEREUNTO,  hware-fa-too',  {  which. 
WHEREUPON,  hware-np-6n',  ad.    Upon 

which. 

WHEREWITH,  hwafe-wltk',  )  406. 

WHEREWITHAL,  hware-wiTH-lll',  }  ad. 
With  which. 

_t?  For  the  different  sounds  of  th  in  ibese  words,  see 
Forthwith. 

To  WHERRET,  hwer'rlt,  v.  a.  99.  To  harry, 
to  trouble,  to  tease;  to  give  a  boa  on  the 
ear. 

WHERRY,  hweVre,  s.  A  light  boat  used  on 
rivers. 

To  WHET,  hwlt,  v.  a.  To  sharpen  by  attri- 
tion; to  edge,  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious, 
to  give  appetite. 

WHET,  hwlt,  t.    The  act  of  sharpening ; 

any  thing  that  jnakes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 
WHETHER,  hweWur,  ad.  469.   A  particle 

expressing  one  part  of  a  disjunctive  question 

in<opposition  to  the  other. 

WHETHER,  hweWor,  prtm.  Whkh  of 
two. 

WHETSTONE,  hwlfstone,  #.  Stone  on 
which  any  thing  is  whetted  or  rubbed  to  make 
it  sharp. 

WHETTER,  hwlf  tor, s.  98.  One  that  whets 
or  sharpens. 

WHEY,  hwa,  s.  369.  The  thin  or  serous 
part  of  milk,  from  which  the  oleose  or  grumous 
part  is  separated ;  it  is  used  of  any  thing 
white  and  thin. 

WHEYEY,  hwa'e,    Jo.Partakingofwhey, 

WHEYISH,hwa1flh,  $     resembling  whey. 

WHICH,  hwltah,  #.  The  pronoun  relative, 
relating  to  things ;  it  formerly  was  used  for 
Who,  and  related  likewise  to  persons,  as  in 
the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

WHICHSOEVER,  hwltsh-so-eVor,  PKon. 
Whether  one  or  the  other. 

WHIFF,  hwlf  ad.  A  blast,  a  puff  of 
wind.    

To  WHIFFLE,  hwtffl,  v.  n.  405.  To  more 
inconstantly,  as  if  driven  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
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WHIFFLER,  hwiffi-nr,  9.  98.    One  that 

blows  strongly  ;  one  of  no  consequence,  one 
moved  with  a  whiff  or  puff. 

WHIG,  hw?g,  s.  Whey ;  the  name  of  a  party 
in  politicks. 

WHIGGISH,  hwfg'gieh,  c.  a.  382.  Relating 

to  the  Whigs. 

WHIGGISM,  hwVginn,  s.    The  notions  of 
a  Whig. 

WHILE,  hwile,  s.  Time,  space  of  time. 
WHILE,  hwile,    lad.  During  the  time  that ; 
WHILST,  hwllst,  J   as  long  as ;  at  the  same 

time  that. 

To  WHILE,  hwtie,  v.  n.    To  loiter. 
WHILOM,  hwilum,  ad.  166.  Formerly,  once. 

of  old.  ~ 

WHIM,  hwfm,  8.    A  freak,  an  odd  fancy,  a 
caprice. 

To  WHIMPER,  hwim'p&r,  v.  n.     To  cry 
without  any  loud  noise. 

WHIMPLED,  hwim'pl'd,  O.S59.  This  word 

seems  to-  mean  distorted  with  crying. 

WHIMSEY,  hwfm'ze,  s.  4S8.    A  freak,  a 
ca prior,  an  odd  fancy. 

WHIMSICAL,  hwim'zc-kll,  a.    Freakish, 

capricious,  oddly  fanciful. 

WHIN,  hwm,  s.     A  wwed,  furze. 

To  WHINE,  hwine,  r.  n.  To  lament  in  low 

murmurs,  to  make  a  plaintive  noise,  to  moan 

meanly  and  effeminately. 

WHINE,  hwine,  #.    Plaintive  noise,  mean 

or  affected  complaint. 

To  WHINNY,  hwnVne,  r.  «.    To  make  a 

noise  like  a  horse  or  colt. 

WHINYARD,  hwln'yurd,  *.  88.   A  sword, 

in  contempt. 

To  WHIP,  hwlp,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  any 
thing  rough  and  flexible j  to  strw  slightly  ; 
to  drive  with  lashes;  to  correct  with  lashes  ; 
to  lash  with  sarcasm ;  to  invtrap ;  to  take  anjf „ 
thing  nimbly. 

To  WHIP,  hwlp,  e.  n.    To  move  nimbly. 
WHIP,  hwlp,  t.  An  instrument  of  correction 

tough  and  pliant. 
WHIPCORD,  hwip'kord,  ».    Cord  of  which 

lashes  are  made. 
WHIPGRAFTING,  hwlp'graf-trag, «.  The 

method  of  grafting  in  which  the  graft  is  bound 

to  the  stock. 
WHIPHAND,  hwVmtnd,  «.     Advantage 

over. 

WHIPLASH,  hwlplaah,  s.    The  lash  or 

smaN  end  of  a  whip. 

WHIPPER,  hwip'pur,  s.  96.    0*5  who  p*. 

nishes  with  whipping. 
WHIPPINGPOST,  hwippkg-poat,  a.     A 
pillar  to  which  criminals  are  hound  when  thtj 
are  lashed. 

WHIPS  AW,  hwip'saSr,  •.   Thewhipemwis 

used  by  joiners  to  saw.  such  great  pieoea  «f 

stuff  that  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach 

through. 
WHIPSTAFF,  hwlp^staf,  t.     A  pieee  ef 

wood  fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the  St* 

man  holds  in  his  hand  to  move  the  helm 

torn  the  ship. 
WHIPSTER,  hwfp'star,  «.  96.    A 

fellow,  in  contempt. 
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WHIPT,  hwlpt,  for  Whipped,  859. 

To  WHIRL,  hwlrl,  «.  a.    To  turn  round 

To*&I&RL,  hwlrl,  «.  n.    To  turn  round 

yfSinll  hwfci,  «.  108.     Gyration,  quick 
rotation,  circular  motion,  rapid  circumvolu- 
tion ;  any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
YJ  There  appear!  to  me  to  b«  a  delicate  difference, 
by  far  too  alee  Tor  foreigners  lo  perceive,  between  the 
eoand  of  *  la  this  word  au<l  the  short  sound  or  u,  at  If 
it  were  written  vk*rl,  which  is  the  pronanciaiiun  Dr. 
Keaiick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  adopted. 
I  ueve  rather  adhered,  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  the  genn- 
lae  sound  of  I  la  virgin,  virtue,  &«  thongh  I  would  re- 
commend  the  other  sound  to  foreigners  and  provin- 
etals  as  the  more  easily  conceived,  and  snflklently 
near  the  truth. 

WHIRLB  AT,  hwirrat,  # .  Any  thing  moved 

rapidtv  round  to  give  a*  blow. 
WHIRLIGIG,  hwW-gig, «.   A  toy  which 

children  apiii  round. 
WHIRLP1T,  hwlrVpit.         \    «.  A  place 
WHIRLPOOL,  hw&l'pool,  J  where    the 

water  moves  circularly,  and  draws  whatever 

comes  within  the  circle  towards  its  centre ;  a 

vortex. 
WHIRLWIND,  hwerl'wlnd,  #.    A  stormy 

wind  moving  circularly. 
WHIRRING,  hw&etlng,  a.  A  word  formed 

in  imitation  of  the  sound  expressed  by  it,  as, 

the  Whirring  pheasant. 
WHISK,  hwisk,   s.     A  small  besom  or 

brush. 
lw  WHISK,  hwisk,  t>.  «.    To  sweep  with  a 

small  besom ;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  oae 

sweeps. 
WHISKER,  hwfe'kur,  t.  96.  The  hair  pew- 

in*  on  the  cheek  unshaven ;  the  mustachlo. 
To  WHISPER,  hwfrpur,  e.  a.    To  speak 

with  a  low  voice. 
T©  WHISPER,  hwfc'plr,  v.  a.    To  address 

in  a  low  voice.;  to  utter  in  a  low  voice  •  to 

prompt  secretly* 

WHISPER,  hwfe'pur,  «.  98.    A  low  soft 

▼nice.  „     -    ,  ^       ^,    A 

WHISPERER,  hwis'pflr-uT,  t.     One  that 

speaks  low  ;  a  privato  talker. 

WHIST,  hwist.  An  interjection,  a  verb, 
and  an  adjective.    Still,  silent ;  be  still. 

WHIST,  hwlst,  9.  A  game  at  cards,  requir- 
ing close  attention  and  silence  ;  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Wli.uk. 

To  WHISTLE,  hwis'sl,  *.  a.  472.  To  form  a 
kind  of  musical  sound  by  inarticulate  modula- 
tion of  the  breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a 
small  wind  instrument ;  to  sound  shrill. 

To  WHISTLE,  hwuVsl,  o.  a.    To  call  by  a 

whistle.  „  ... 

WHI8TLE,  hwVsl,  *.  405.  Sound  made  by 
the  modulation  of  the  breath  in  the  mouth  ;  a 
sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instrument ;  the 
month,  the  organ  of  whistling;  a  small  wind  in- 
strument ;  the  noise  of  winds ;  a  call,  such  as 
sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

WHISTLER,  hwuVsl-ur,  #.  98,  897.  One 
who  whistles. 

WHIT,  hwb,  *.  897.    A  point,  a  jot. 

WHITE,  fawke,  a.  897.  Having  such  an  ap- 

Karance  as  arises  from  the  mixture  of  all  co- 
irs, snowy ;  having  the  colour  of  fear,  pale ; 
having  the  colour  appropriated  to  happiness 


and  innocence ;  gray  with  age ;  pare,  vftbta* 
roished. 

WHITE,  hwlte,  «.  Whiteness,  any  thing 
white,  white  colour ;  the  mark  at  which  an 
arrow  is  shot ;  the  albugineous  part  of  eggs ; 
the  white  part  of  the  eye. 

To  WHITE,  hwlte,  v.  a.   To  make  white. 

WHITELEAD,  hwlte-lld',  s.  The  ceruse ; 
a  kind  of  substance  much  used  in  house- 
painting. 

WHITELY,  hwlteli,  a.  Coming  near  to 
white. 

WHITEMEAT,  hwlte'mete, «.  Food  made 
of  milk  ;  the  flesh  of  chickens,  veal,  rabbits, 

To  WHITEN,  hwfr'n,  v.  a.  108.    To  make 

white. 
To  WHITEN,  hwl'fn,  e.  n.  To  grow  white. 
WHITENER,  hwl'f  n-ur,  s.  98.    One  who 

makes  anv  thing  white. 
WHITENESS,  hwlte'nea,  #.    The  state  of 

being  white,  freedom  from  colour;  paleness; 

poritj,  cleanness. 
WHITEPOT,  hwlte'poH,  #.    A  Hind  of 

tard 
WHITETHORN,  hwhe'tAorn, «.  A 

of  thorn. 
WHITEWASH,  hwlte'woeh.  *.    A  wash  to 

make  the  skin  seem  fair ;  the  wash  put  en 

walls  to  whiten  them. 
To  WHITEWASH,  hwlte'w6sh,  t».  a.     To 

make  white  bv  applying  a  wash  to  the  sur- 
face ;  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  a  bad 

character. 
WHITEWINE,  hwlte'wlne,  # .  A  species  of 

wine  produced  from  the  white  grapes. 
WHITHER,  hwfat'uT,  *f.  469.    To  what 

filace,  interrogatively  ;  to  what  place,  abso- 
utely ;  to  which  puce,  relatively ;  to  what 

WHfTHERSOEVER^wrTH-ur-so-^v'ur.ad. 
To  whatsoever  place. 

WHITING,  hwl'tlng, «.  410.  A  small  sea- 
fish*,  a  soft  chalk. 

WHITISH,  hwfrish,  $.    Somewhat  white. 

WHITISHNESS,hwl'r!sh-nis,#.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  somewhat  while. 

WHITELEATHER,  hwltleTH-ur,  t.  516. 
Leather  dressed  with  alum,  remarkable  for 
toughness. 

WHITLOW,  hwitflo,  t.  A  swelling  between 
the  cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the  mild  Whitlow; 
or  between  the  periosteum  and  thebeflCyCaJitfl 
die  malignant  Whitlow. 

WHITSTER,  hwitfaiuT,  #.  515.  A  whitener. 

WHITSUNTIUE^iwlt'son-tlde^.  8o  called 
because  the  converts  newly  haptized  appeared 
from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  hi  white ;  the  feast 
of  Pentecost. 

WHITTLE,  hwnVtl,  s.  515.  A  white  d*es» 
for  a  woman  ;  a  knife. 

To  WHITTLE,  hwlf  U,  e.  a.  405.  Tonttkt 
white  by  cutting ;  as  boys  are  said  to  whittle 
a  stick  when  they  cut  off  the  hark  and  make 
it  while. 

To  WHIZ,  hwtx,  a.  a.  To  make  a  loud  hiss- 
ing noise.  „    , 

WHO,  ho6,  pro*  474.  A  pronoun  relative 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  Who  should  say,  el- 
liptical!*, for  As  one  who  should  sav. 

WHOEVER.  hoo-eVuT,  proa.     Any 
without  limitation  or  exception. 
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WHOLE,  hole,  a.  474.  All,  total,  contain- 
ing all ;  uninjured,  unimpaired;  well  of  any 
hurt  or  sickness. 

WHOLE,  hole,  #.  The  totality,  no  part 
'  Omitted. 

WHOLESALE,  hole'sale,  *.  Sale  in  the 
lump,  not  in  separate  •mall  parcels. 

WHOLESOME,  hole'sfim,  «.  165.  Sound, 
-contributing  to  health;  preserving,  salutary; 
kindly,  pleasing. 

WHOLESOMELY,  hole'sim-le,  ad.  Salu- 
briously, salutiferously. 

WxTOLE80MENESS,hole'sain-nSs,  *.  Qua- 
lity of  conducing  to  health,  salubrity;  salu- 
tariness,  conduciveness  to  good. 

WHOLLY,  hole'e,  ad.  474.  Completely,  per- 
fectly  ;  totally,  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 
%y  From  an  tll-jna,sje<l  omission  of  the  silent  e  in 
this  word,  hs  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written 
hully:  but  It  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  whoiely, 
and  pronounced  like  the  adjective  holy,  and  so  as  to 
correspond  and  rhyme  with  solely, 

WHOM,  h66m.    The  Accusative  of  Who, 

singular  and  plural. 

WHOMSOEVER,  hoom-s6-eVojr,pr<ro.  Any 

without  exception. 
WHOOBUB,  hubbub,  5.     Hubbub. 

WHOOP,  hoop,  a.     A  shout  of  pursuit ;  a 

bird. 
To  WHOOP,  hoop,  r.  n.    To  shout  with 

scorn;  to  shout  insultingly;  to  shout  in  the 

chase. 

WHORE,  hoor,  or  hire,  s.    A  woman  who 
.  converses  unlawfully  with  men,  a  fornicatress, 
an  adultress,  a  strumpet;  a  prostitute,  a  wo- 
.  roan  who  receives  men  for  money. 

£3*  If  there  can  be  a  police  pronunciation  of  this 
vulgar  word,  it  is  the  fir*t  or  tli«sc,  rhyming  with  poor. 
The  stage  has  followed  this  pronunciation  ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  adopted  it;  but  Dr.  Kenrirk  and  Mr.  Scott 
give  the  preft  mice  to  l lie  last ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Elphinaton,  Mr.  F.rry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  only  the 
l«st,  rhykii:ii2  wnli  more.  TlnS.it  must  be  confessed, 
is  the  mo*t  an  tlogkal ;  hirt,as  it  i*  tfJSpd  by  the  vulgar, 
the  polite  world  think  iliey  depart  **  liitle  from  the 
vulgarity  of  the  word  by  departiug%om  its  genuine 
pronunciation. 

To  WHORE,  hjor,  c.  n.  To  converse  unlaw- 
fully with  the  other  sex. 

To  WHORE,  hoor,  r.  a.  To  coirupt  with 
regard  to  chastitv. 

WHOREDOM,  'hoor'd&m,  «.  Fornica- 
tion. 

WHOREM  ASTER,  hoor'mas-tftr,      \  t  .One 

WHOREMONGER,  hior'mong-gur,  U  who 
.keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a  fomi- 
■  eatress. 

WHORESON,  hftoVsun, «.    A  bastard. 

WHORISH,  boorish,  a.  Unchaste,  incon- 
tinent. 

WHORTLEBERRY,  hwurtl-b£r-rt,  #.  Bil- 
berry. 
WHOSE,  hoos.  Genitive  of  Who ;  Genitive 

of  Which. 
WHOSO, hooso,  IproH.  Any 

WHOSOEVER,  h6o-*o*eV4kX  without  re- 
»striction.  /i  ,* . ;. 

WHURT,  hwort,  c. .  A  whortleberry,  a  bil- 
*  berry. 

WttiVbwl,  ad.  8SrY,  475.  For  what  reason  ? 
rnUtrroctttively  ;  for  which  reason,  relatively  ; 
'fbt  wtfi'at  rehsmt,  relatively ;  it  is  sometimes 
Died  emphatically. 
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[  WHYNOT,  hwi'not,  *.  A  cant  word  for  vio- 
lent or  peremptory  procedures. 

WICK,  wlk,  i.  The  substance  round  which 
is  applied  the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or 
camtle. 

WICKED,  wlkld,  a.  99.  Given  to  vice,  fla- 
gitious, morally  bad  ;  it  is  a  word  of  ludicrous 
or.  slight  blame-;  cursed,  baneful,  pernicious, 
bad  in  effect. 

WICKEDLY,  wikld-le,«d.  Criminally,  cor- 
rupt! v. 

WICKEDNESS,  wikld-nee,  «.  Corruption 
of  manners,  guilt,  moral  ill. 

WICKER,  wlk'dr,  a.  98.    Made  of  small 

sticks. 
WICKET,  wlk'lt,  #.  99.    A  small  gate. 

WIDE,  wide, «.    Broad,  extended  far  etch 

way  ;    brond  to  a  certain  degree,  as,  three 

itiches  w  ide  ;  deviating,  remote. 
WIDE,  wide,  aa*.  At  a  distance ;  with  great 

extent. 
WIDELY,  wldele,  <td.    With  great  extent 

each  way  ;  remotely,  far. 
To  WIDEN,  wl'd'n,  c.  «.  105.    To  make 

wide,  to  extend. 
To  WIDEN,  wl'd'n,  o.  *.   To  grow  wide,  to 

extend  itself. 
WIDENESS,  wlde'nls,  s.    Breadth,  large 

extent  each  wav,  comparative  breadth. 
WIDGEON, wid'jfn,  s.  259.    A  water-fowl 

iMt  unlike  a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  large. 
WIDOW,  wid'o,  ».  327.    A  woman  whose 

hu%bai.d  is  dead. 
To  WIDOW,  wld'o,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  a 

husband ;  to  endow  with  a  widow-right ;  to 

strin  of  any  thine  good.  • 

WIDOWER,  wid'o-ur,  «.  98.    One  who  has 

lost  his  wife. 
WIDOWHOOD,  wid'o-hGd,  s.  The  state  of 

a  widow  ;  estate  settled  on  a  widow. 
WIDOWHUNTER, wld'o-hunt-ur, «.    One 

who  courts  widows  for  a  joincUre. 
WIDOWMAKER,  wid'o-rmfkur,  «.    One 

who  deprives  women  ot  their  husbands. 
WIDTH,  widfa,  s.     Breadth,  wideness. 
To  WIELD,  weeld,  v.  a.  275.    To  use  with 

full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy. 
WIELDY,  weel'de,  a.    Manageable. 
WIERY,  wl're,  a. 

{3*  When  ibis  word  signifies  made  of  trine,  or  draws 
into  wire,  Dr.  Ji.bnsoo  says  It  were  better  writ  tea 
wiry  ;  but  ought  not  fiery,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be 
wriimnjiry  !  When  it  signifies  wet,  wtarish,  or  mtiti, 
perhaps  i»  ihonid  be  pronounced  ■  lifca  wesrp^  fa- 
tigued. 

WIFE,  wife,  *. ;  ptor.  Wires.    A 
that  has  a  husband  ;  it  is  used  for  a 
of  low  employment. 

WIG,  wig,  s.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head  ; 
'a  sort  of  cake. 

WIGHT,  wlte,  #.  89*.  A  person,  a  being, 
now  used  only  Hi  irony  or  contempt. 

W I LD,  wild,  <t.  Not  tame,  not  domeetick  ; 
propagated  by  nature,  not  cultivated ;  desert, 
uninhabited ;  savage,  uncivilised  ;  turbulent, 
tempestuous,  irregular ;  licet. tious,  ongoverii- 
ed  ;■  inconstant,  mutable,  fickle  ;  inordinate* 
louse ;  uncouth,  strange  ;'  done  or  made  with- 
out atiy  consistent  oroer  or  plan  *,  merely  ima- 
ginary. 

WILD,  wild,  s.  A  disett,  a  tract  uaould 
vAted  and  uninhabited* 
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TY>  WTLBER,  Tril'^fif, «.  a.  515.  '  To  low  or 

pnczle  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract. 
WILDERNESS,  wil'dfir-nisyt.  A  desert,  a 

tract  of  solitude  and  savageries* ;  the  state  of 

being  wild  or  disorderly. 
WILDFIRE,  wkd'fire,  *. .  A  composition  of 

.inrlumrnable  materials,  easy  to  take  fire,  and 

hard  to  he  extinguished. 
WILDGOOSECHASE,  wild-gftos'tshase,  s. 

A  pursuit  of  so  rat- 1  hi  up  unlikely  to  be  caught^ 
W  i  LDING,  wilding,  s.  410.    A  wild  sour 

WILDLY,  wildle,  ad.  Without  cultivation ; 
with  disorder,  with  perturbation  or  distrac- 
,Lii»n;    without  attention,  without  judgment; 
irregularly. ' 

U,  D  N  ESS ,  wlld'nls, ».  Rudeness,  disor- 
der like  that  of  uncultivated  ground  ;  Inor- 
dinate vivacity,  irregularity  of  manners :  sa- 
vageness,  brutality,  uncultivated  state ;  devi- 
ation from  a  settled  coarse,  irregularity;  alien- 
ation of  mind,  i 
W 1 LDSERV ICE,  wlld-seVvIs,  *.  A  plant 
WILE,  wile,  s.  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick,  a 
«tratagern,  a  practice,  artful  and  sly. 

\FILFUL,  wll'ful,  a.  Stubborn,  contuma- 
cious perverse,  infleiible ;  done  or  suffered 
M>v  dmtisii. ' 

WILFULLY,  wllfftl-e,  ad.     Obstinately, 

stuhbontlv  ;  by  design,  on  purpose. 

WILFULNESS,  wll'ful-n&,  s.    Obstinacy, 

'stubbornness,  perverseness. 

WILILYyMrlle-le,ad.  By  stratagem,  fraud- 
ulently. 

WI  LIN  ESS,  wlle-nls,  s.    Cunning,  guile. 

WILL,  will,  9.  Choice,  arbitrary  deteimina- 

•  tioti ;  discretion  :  command,  direction  ;  dis- 
position, inclination,  desire ;  power,  govern- 
ment; divine  determination;  testament,  dis- 
position of  a  dying  man's  effects.— Good -will, 
favour,  kindness  ;  right  intention.— Ill-will, 
malice,  malignity. 

To  WILL,  will,  v.  a.  To  desire  that  any 
rtliing  should  be,  or  be  done  ;  to  be  inclined 
or  resolved  to  have ;  to  command,  to  direct. 

WILLING,  willing,  a.  410.  Inclined  to  any 
thing ;  pleased,  desirous ;  favourable,  well 
.<li<itj<m-d  to  any  thing;  ready,  complying; 
s,>ojit.iite»us  ;  consenting. 

W 1 LLI N  a  LY,  w?l'ling-le,  ad.  With  one's 
own  consent,  without  dislike,  without  reluc- 
tance ;  by  r>i'e*»  own  desire. 

WILLINGNESS,  willing-nit,  «.  Con- 
sent, freedom  from  reluctance,  ready  com- 
pliance. 

WILLOW,  willo,  $.  887.  A  tree  worn  by 
forlorn  lovers.' 

WILLOWISH,w!TIo-1sb,4.  Resembling  the 
.colour  of  .willow. 

WILLOWWORT,  wftlo-wnrt,  s.    A  plant 

WILY,  wile,  a.  Cunning,  sly,  foil  of  stra- 
tagem. 

WIMBLE,  wlnVbl,  $.  405.  An  instrument 
with  which  holes  are  bored. 

wTMPLE,  wlm'pl,  s.  405.    A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  WIN,  win,  v.  o\  ;  pret.  Wan  and  Won ; 

port.  Won.    To  gain  by  conquest ;  to  gain  the 

victory  in  a  contest;  to  £ain  something  with- 

1  held  ;  to  obtain ;  to  gain  by  play  ;  to  gain 

'by  persuasion ;  to  gain  by  courtship. 

To  WIN,  win,  r.  ».  To  gain  the  victory ;  to 
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'  *nin  influence  or  favour ;  to  gain  ground  V  to 

be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play  * 
To  WINCE,  wfote,  v.  «v    to  kick  as  im- 
patient of  a  rider,*  or  of  pain. 
To  WINCH,  winA,  v.  a.  352.  To  kick  with 

impatience,  to  shrink  from  any  uneasrness. 
WIND,  wind,  or  wind,  ».— See  Ge«.    A 
strong  motion  of  the  air ;  direction  of  the. blast 
from  a  particular  poiut  ;•  breath,  power  or  act 
'   of  respiration ;  breath  modulated  by  an  instru- 
ment ■+  ah' Impregnated  with  scent ;  flatulence, 
windiness  ;  any  thing  insignificant  or  (font,  as 
Wiud-^Down,  the"  Wind,  to  decay.— To  take 
or  have  the  Wind,  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
13*'  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have  bee* 
long  contending  far  superiority,  till  at  last  tbe  former 
seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  except  In 
the  territories  of  rhyme,    ,Herc  the  poets  claim  a  pri- 
vilege;  and  readers  seem  willing  to  grant  it  them,  by 
pronouncing  this  word,  when  it  ends  a  vena,  so  as  lo 
rhyme,  with  the  word  At  b  coupled  with : 

"  For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find, 
"  What  wants  in  bfoed  and  spirits,  flll'd  with  wind." 
Bat  in  prose  this  regular  and  analogical  pronaoeia 
lion  borders  oh  the  antiquated  and  pedanttek. 
,  .What  could  have  Ween  the'  canse  of  this  deviation 
from  tbe  general  rule  in  this  word  and  gold  it  is  not 
easy  Jo  guess;  they  were  both  bound  to  their  Iras 
sound  in  the  fetters  of  rhyme  ;  bat  these  fetters,  w  Men 
ar*sapposed  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  some  *or  s 
by  linking  dissimilar  sounds,  have  not  hern  strong 
enough  to  restrain  these  from  a  capricious  irregularity. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  deviation  bigvin  in 
the  compounds,  soch  as  Goldsmith,  Goldfinch,  fVlud- 
mill,  Windward,  Ac.  (as  It  li  a  prevailing  idiom  of 
pronunciation  to  shorten  simples  in  their  compounds; 
see  Piinciples,  No.  515,  »nd  the  word  Krtovfadf t) ; 
and  these  at  last  corrupted  the  simples.  Bat,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  came,  tlie  effect  \*  now  become  so 
general,  that  reducing  them  to  tlicir  trne  sonnd  sceins 
almost- Impracticable.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us  that 
Swift  used  to  Jeer  those  who  pronounced  uhtd  with 
the  t  short  by  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  vinrt.to  Jlnd 
Why  yon  pronounce  It  trtW"  A  very  illitHial  criilck 
retorted  ibis  upon  Mr.  Sheridan  by  M)ing,  "  If  I  may 
be  so  boold,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  tooid  why  )nu  pro- 
nounce it  gootd."  The  truth  if,  every  child  knows  now 
these  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  according  lo  ana- 
logy ;  but  it  requires  some  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  polite  and  literary  circles,  to  know 
which  Is  the  most  current  pronunciation.  .  whet e  ana- 
logy is  not  so  evident,  and  yet  aa  real  a*  in  these 
words,  It  Is  some  credit  to  a  speaker  to  depart  a  little 
from  custom  in  favour  of  analogy;  but  where  every 
one  knows  as  well  as  ourselves  what  ought  to  be  the 

{ironutictatiou,  and  yet  where  every  one  pronounces 
n  opposition  to  it,  we  shall  get  nothing  but  contempt 
by  departing  from  the  general  voice.  With  respect  to 
the  words  in  question,  my  observation  fails  me  if 
wind,  as  a  single  word,  is  not  more  fixed  In  the  sonnd 
of  short  i  than  gold  in  the  sound  of  on?  th»  true  sound 
Of  this  last  word  seems  not  quite  Irrecoverable,  escape 
in  tbe  compound  goldsmith;  but  the  compounds  of 
wind,  such  as  spsWy,  windmill,  windward.  Sic.  mast, 
in  my  opinion,  be  Riven  up:  nor,  till  some  superior 
spirit,  uniting  the  politeness  of  a  Chesterfield  with  the 

teniae  of  a  Swift,  descends  to  vindicate  therlghtsof  an 
njured  word,  do  I  think  that  triad  will,  in  .prose  and 
familiar  language,  ever  be  a  fashionable  pronunciation. 
The  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  have  native  dignity 
and  solemnity  sufficient  to  authorise  the  long  sound,  but 
no  other.  Mr.Sheridan  and  Mr. Scott  give  the  same  pre- 
ference to  the  first  sound  of  this  word  that  I  have  done. 
Dr.Keurick  and  Mr.  Barclay  g*ve  only  the  shorj  sonnd. 
Mr.  Perry  Joins  them,  in  this  sound  ;  but  says  in  dra- 
matics: scenei  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr.  Knres  says  It 
has  certainly  tbe  short  sound  in  common  usage,  but 
that  all  our  best  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind,  kind,  Ac ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  observes  that  it  is  now  the  polite  pro- 
nunciation, though  against  analogy. 

To  WIND,  wind,  v.  a.  To  blow,  to  sound  by 
inflation j  to  turn  round,  to  twist ;  to  regulato 
in  action  ;  to  nose,  to  follow  by  scent  - 


WIN 
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To  WIND,  wind,  v.  a.    To  torn  by  shifts  or 

expedient* ;  to  introduce  bj  insinuation ;  to 
change  ;  to  untwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle.— 
To  Wind  oat,  to  extricate.— To  Wind  op,  to 
bring  to  a  small  compass,  at  a  bottom  of 
thread  ;  to  convolve  the  spring  ;  to  raise  by 
degrees ;  to  straiten  a  string  by  turning  that 

<-  on  which  it  is  rolled,  to  nut  In  tune. 

To  WIND,  wind,  t>.  ».  To  turn,  to  change ; 
to  turn,  to  be  convolved  ;  to  move  sound  ;  to 
proceed  iniexurcs;  to  be  extricated,  to  be 
disentangled. 

WINDBOUND,  wWboAiid,  «.  Confined 
by  contrary  winds. 

WINDER,  wnd'&r, *.  98.  •  Am  instrument  or 
person  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  round  ; 
a  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 

WINDFALL,  windfall,  «.  Fruit  blown 
from  the  tree* 

WINDFLOWER,  wfecTfiou-ur,  t ,  The  ane- 
awns.    A  flower. 

WINDGALL,  wtnoTgln,  «.  Windfalls  are 
soft,  Tielding,  JatnJent  tumours  or  bladders, 
full  or  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon  each 
side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  se  painful  in 
not  weather  and  bard  ways,  that  tney  make 
a  horse  to  halt. 

WINDGUN,  wlndfeun,  s.  A  gun  which 
discharges  a  bullet  by  means  of  wind  com- 
pressed. 

WINDINESS,  wln'de-nes,  *.  Fulness  of 
wind,  flatulence ;  tendency  to  generate  wind  ; 
tumour,  puffiness. 

WINDING,  winding,  $.  410.  Flexure,  me- 
ander. .     „ 

WINDINGSHEET,  winding-sheet,  $.  A 
sheet  in  which  the  dead  are  iowrapped. 

WINDLASS,  windlas,*.5iS.  A  handle  by 
which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped  together 
round  a  cylinder;  a  handle  by  which  any 
thing  is  turned. 

WINDMILL,  wind  mfH,  s.  A  mill  turned 
by  the  wind. 

WINDOW,  wln'do,  «.  127.  An  aperture  in 
a  building  bv  which  air  and  light  are  intio- 
mitted  ;  the  frame  of  glass,  or  any  other  mate- 
rial, that  covers  the  aperture ;  lines  crossing 
each  other;  an  aperture  resembling  a  win- 
dow. 

To  WINDOW,  win'do,  t>. «.  To  furnish  with 
wtudows ;  to  place  at  a  window ;  to  break 
Into  openings. 

WINDPIPE,  windpipe,  or  wfod'plpe,  a. 
The  passage  of  breath. 

WINDWARD,  windVurd,  erf.  88.  Towards 
the  wind. 

WINDY,  wfa'de,  a.  Consisting  of  wind ; 
next  the  wind;  empty,  airy,  tempestuous, 
molested  with  wtod:  puffy ,  flatulent. 

WINE,  wine,  #»  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape ;  preparations  of  vegetables  by  Jbt- 
mentation,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Wines. 

WING,  wing;, «.  410.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by 
which  she  flies ;  a  fan  to  winnow ;  flight,  pass- 
age by  the  wing ;  the  side-bodies  of  an 
army ;  any  side-piece. 

To  WING,  wing,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with 
wings,  to  enable  to  fly,  to  marro  a  bird  by  hit- 
ting  the  wing ;  to  supply  with  side-bodies. 

To  WING,  wing,  v.  n.    To  past  by  flight. 
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WINGED,  wins/Id,  a.  Ml.  Furnished  with 

wings,  flying,  swift,  rapid,  hurt  in  the  wing. 
WINGEDPEA,  win^ld-pe,  *.    A  plant. 
W1NGSHELL,  wlng'sbel,  s.  The  shell  that 

covers  the  wings  of  insects. 

WING  Y,  wlns/e,  a.    Having  wing*. 

To  WINK,  winpjk,  v.  n.  408.  To  shut  the 
eyes ;  to  hint,  to  direct  by  the  motion  of  the 
eyetids;  to  close  and  exclude  the  light;  to 
connive,  to  seem  not  to  see,  to  tolerate;  to 
be  dim. 

WINK,  wingk,  *,  Act  of  closing  the  eye  * 
a  hint  piven  hv  motion  of  the  eve. 

WINKER,  wfngk'ur,  t.    One  who  winks. 

WINKINGLY,  wingk/ing-le,  od.  With  the 
rye  almost  closed. 

WINNER,  whVn&r,  # .  98.    One  who  win*. 

WINNING,  winning,  part.  a.  410.  Attrac- 
tive, charming. 

WINNING,  wln'nlng,  s.  The  sum  won. 

To  WINNOW,  win'no,  e.  a.  827.  To  sepa- 
rate by  means  of  the  wind,  to  part  the  jpaia 
from  the  chaff;  to  fan,  to  beat  as  with  wings  ; 
to  sift,  to  examine ;  to  separate,  to  part. 

To  WINNOW,  win'no,  v.n.    To  part  com 

from  chaff. 
WINNOWER,  wfa'no-ur,  «.  98.    He  who 

winnows. 
WINTER,  win'tur,  *.  96.    The  cold  season 

of  the  year. 
To  WINTER,  wm'tftr,  v.  n.    To  past  the 

winter. 

WINTERBEATEN,  wfa't&r-be-t'n,  c.    Ha- 
rassed by  severe  weather.  A 
WINTERCHERRY,  wln't&r-tshir-re,  s.   A 

plant. 

WINTERCITRON,  wro'tuT-cit-ton,*.4I7. 
A  sort  of  pear. 

WINTERGREEN,  wk'tur-grecn,  s.   A 

WINTERLY,  wfo'tur-le,  u.  Such  as  is  suit- 
able to  winter,  «f  a  wintery  kind. 

WINTRY,  wln'trc,  a.  Belonging  to  winter: 
properly  Wintery. 

WINY,  wi'ne,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine. 

To  WIPE,  wipe,  e.  a.  To  cleanse  by  rabbins; 
with  something  soft ;  to  take  away  by  terskm  ; 
to  strike  off  gently  ;  to  clear  awaj.—To  Wipe 
out,  to  efface. 

WIPE,  wipe, «.  An  act  of  deaiunng ;  a  blow, 
a  stroke,  a  jeer,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm ;  a  bird. 

WIPER,  wi'pur,  t.  98.  An  instrument  or 
person  by  which  any  thing  is  wiped. 

WIRE,  wl'ftr, «.    Metal  drawn  into 


To  WIREDRAW,  wi'ar-driw,  v.  e.  Tb  spin 

into- wire ;  to  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  draw 

em  art  or  violence* 
WIREDRAWER,  wlur-draw-fjr,  «.     One 

who  spins  whe. 
To  WIS,  wis,  v.  «. ;  prsfk  and  parf.  pesa. 

Wist— To  Snow. 
WI&DOM,  wtafunt,  s.  166.    Sapience,  the 

power  of  lodging  righdy. 

WISE,  wise,  a.    Sapient,  judging  rightly. 
particularly  of  matters  of  life,  having  practical 
knowledge ;  skilful,  dexterous  j  stiffed  in 
den  arts  *,  grave,  becoming  a  wise  man. 
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WISE,  wise,  t .  Manner,  way  of  being  or 
acting.  This  word,  in  the  modem  dialect,  is 
often  corrupted  into  Ways. 

WISEACRE,  wWa-kur,  t.  417.  A  wise,  a 
sententious  man.  Obsolete.  A  fool,  a  dunce. 

WISELY,  wizele,  «4.  Judiciously;  prtt- 
dentlj, 

WIS  EN  ESS,  wize'nfts,  #.    Wisdom. 

To  WISH,  wish,  v. ».  To  have  strong  desire, 
to  long ;  to  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

To  WISH,  wish,  v.  a.  To  desire,  to  long  for ; 
to  recommend  by  wishing j  to  imprecate  ;  to 
ask. 

WISH,  wish,  *.  Longing  desire ;  thing  de- 
sired ;  desire  expressed. 

WISHER,  wlsh'ftr,  s.  96.  One  who  longs  ? 
one  wiio  expresses  wishes. 

WISHFUL,  wUh'f&i,  a.  Longing,  showing 
desire.  *■ 

WISHFULLY,  wlsh'f&I-c,  ad.  Earnestly, 
with  longing. 

WISP,  wisp,  #.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay 
oe  straw. 

WIST.  w!st.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Wist 

WI&TTUL,  wlsf fftl,  a.  Attentive,  earnest, 
full  of  thought.  .     a  v 

WISTFULLY,  wisf fnl-le,od.  Attentively, 
earnestly. 

WISTL\\wlst'Ie,ad.  Attentively,  earnestly. 

WIT,  wit,  *.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  the 
mental  faculties,  the  intellect;  imagination, 
quickness  of  fancy  ;  sentiments  produced  by 
quickness  of  fancy  ;  a  man  of  fancy  ;  a  man 
of  genius ;  sense,  judgment ;  in  the  plural, 
sound  mind ;  contrivance,  stratagem,  power  of 
expedients. 

WITCH,  wltsh,*.  A  woman  given  to  un- 
lawful arts. 

To  WITCH,  wltsh,  r.  a.  To  bewitch,  to  en- 
chant. 

WITCHCRAFT,  wfohluaft, «.  The  prac- 
tices  of  witches-    .       ,    _ 

WITCHERY,  witsh'ur-e,  «.  Enchant- 
ment 

WITCRAFT,  witfkrift,  s.  Contrivance,  In- 
vention. .     , 

WITCRACKER,  wlf krik-nr,  $.  A  joker, 
one  who  breaks  a  jest. 

WITH,  wIth  and  wi(*,pr*p.  407.  By  noting 
the  cause ;  noting  the  means ;  noting  the  in- 
strument ;  on  the  side  of,  for ;  iu  opposition 
to,  in  competition  or  contest ;  noting  compa- 
rison ;  in  society  ;  in  company  of;  in  append- 
age, noting  consequence  or  concomitance ;  in 
mutual  dealing,  noting  connexion ;  imme- 
diately after ;  amongst ;  upon ;  in  consent.— 
See  Forthwith. 

WITHAL,  wiTH-all',  ad.  406.  Along  with 
the  rest,  likewise,  at  the  same  time ;  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  writers  where  wc  now  use 
With. 

To  WITHDRAW,  wrTH-dreV,  v.  a.  To  take 
back,  to  deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to  make  to 
retire.  .  _ 

To  WITHDRAW,  wfTH-draV,  v.  n.  To  re- 
treat. -    A 

WITHDRAWINOROOM,  wlTH-driwlng- 
room,  #.  Room  behind  another  room  for 
retirement 

WITHE,  wbft, «..  A  willow  twig ;  a  band, 
properly  a  band  of  twigs. 


&  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W. 
Johnston/ give  the  sharp  somid  of  thin  this  word,  as 
heard  In  frith;  bat  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perr>  the 
flat  one,  heard  ia  bathe,  The  same  disdaeUoa  is  ob- 
served 10  withy  by  those  who  have  the  word,  as  Ibis 
must  depend  entirely  on  its  simple. 

To  WITHER,  wIth'ut,  v.  n.    To  fade,  to 

grow  sapless,  to  dry  up ;  to  waste,  to  pine 
away  ;  to  lose  or  want  animal  moisture. 

To  WITHER,  wiTH'&r,  v.  a.  To  make  to 
fade ;  to  make  to.  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 

WITHEREDNESS,  wlTH'ur'd-nls,  a.  The 
state  i*f  beinj*  withered,  marotdity. 

WITHERS,   wiTH'orz,    t.     Is  the  joining 

of  the  shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane. 

WITHERRUNG,  whtfuMrojig,  t.  An  injury 
caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  be- 
ing unfit,  especially  when  the  bows  are  too 
wide. 

to  WITHHOLD,  wrni-hold',  e.  a.  Withheld 
or  With  hoi  den,  pret*  and  parr.  To  restrain,  to 
keep  from  action,  to  hold  back ;  to  keep  back, 
to  refuse. 

WITHHOLDEN,  wlra-hoWn.  Part.  pans. 
of  Withheld. 

WITHHOLDER,  wrm-hold'ar,  t.    He  who 

withholds. 
WITHIN,  wItb-di', pren.    In  the  inner  part 

of;  in  the  compass  or;    not  beyond,  used 

both  of  place  and  time  ;  not  longer  ago  than ; 

into  the  reach  of ;  in  the  reach  of ;  into  die 

heart  or  confidence  of ;  not  exceeding ;  in  the 

enclosure  of. 
WITHIN,  wh-H-ln',  ad.    In  the  upper  partes 

Inwardly,  in  ternary  ;  in  tin:  mind. 

WITHTNSIDE,  wfTH-nVslde,  ad.  In  the  in- 
terior parts. 

WITHOUT,  wiTH-Mt',  prep.  Not  with;  ma 
state  of  absence  from ;  in  the  state  of  not  hav- 
ing; beyond,  not  within  the  compass  of;  in 
the  negation  or  emission  of;  not  by,  not 
by  the  use  of,  not  by  the  help  of ;  on  the 
outside  of;  not  within ;  with  exemption 
from. 

WITHOUT,  wrTH-o&tf,  ad.  Not  in  the  in- 
side: out  of  doors;  externally,  not  in  the 
mind'  „      __ 

WITHOUT,  wrrH-aftf ,  coity.  Unless,  if  not, 
except. 

To  WITHSTAND,  wirit-stand',  v.  a.  To 
gainstand,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

W1TH8TANDER,  wiTR-stlnd'or,  s.  An  op- 
ponent, resisting  power. 

WITHY,  wltt'e,  #.— See  Withe.    Willow. 

WITLESS,   witless,   a.      Wanting  under. 

m  standing. 

WITLING,  witling,  **  410.  A  pretender  to 
wit,  a  man  of  petty  smartness. 

WITNESS,  wfrnls,  t.  Testimony,  attesta- 
tion ;  one  who  gives  testimony.—  With  a  Wit- 
ness. efFccmally,  to  a  great  degree. 

To  WITNESS,  wlt'nls,  e.  a.    To  attest 

To  WITNESS,  wlt'nls,  e.  a.   To  bear  testl- 


monv. 


WITNESS,  wlt'nls,  interj.  An  exolama- 
lion  signifying  that  peison  or  thing  nay  at- 
test  it. 

WITSN  APPER,  wltWp-pfiT,  *•  Out  who 

.    afreets  repartee. 
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WriTED,wIt'tld,«.  Having  wit,  as,a  quick- 
witted boy. 

WITTICISM,  wlt'te-skm,  *.  A  mean  at- 
tempt at  wit. 

WITTILY,  wit'te-le,  ad.  Ingeniously,  cun- 
ningly, artfully;  with  flight  of  imagination. 

WITTINESS,  wlt'te-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  witty. 

WITTINGLY,  wit'ting-le,  ad.  410.  Know- 
ingly* not  ignorantly,  with  knowledge*  by 
'design. 

WITTOL,  wif  tol,  $.  106.  A  man  who  knows 
the  falsehood  of  his  wife,  and  seems  con- 
tented. 

WITTOLLY,  wft't6l-e,  a.  Cuckoldly. 

WITTY,  wit'te,  a.  Judicious,  ingenious; 
fall  of  imagination ;  sarcastic  k,  full  of  taunts. 

W1TWORM,  wlfwurm,  s.   One  that  feeds 

on  wit. 
To  WIVE,  wive,  v.  w.  To  marry,  to  take  a 

wife 
To  WIVE,  wire,  c.  a.   To  match  to  a  wife ; 

'to  take  a  wife. 
WIVELY,  wWle,  ad.     Belonging  U    a 

wife. 
WIVES,  wivz,  #.  The  plural  of  Wife. 
WIZARD,  wiz'urd, «.  88.    A  conjurer;  an 

enchanter. 
WO,  wo,  t.  Grief,  sorrow,  misery,  calamity, 
a  denunciation  of  calamity,  a  curse.— Wo  is 
used  for  a  stop  or  cessation. 

WOAD,wode,  *.  A  plant  cultivated  in  Eng-  J 
land  for  the  use  of  dyers,  who  use  it  for  laying 
.the  foundation  of  many  colours. 

WOBEOONE,  wo'be-gdn,   ad.     Lost  in 

wo 
WOFUL,  wo'ful,   a.    Sorrowful,  afflicted, 

mourning;  calamitous,  afflictive;   wretched, 

paltry,  sorry. 
WOFULLY,   wo'ful-e,    ad.    Sorrowfully, 

mournfully ;  wretchedly,  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt. 
WOLD,  wold,  5.    Wold,  whether  singly  or 

jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifies  a  plain 

open  country. 
WOLF,  w&lf,  *.  169.    A  kind  of  wild  dog 

that  devours  sheep  ;  an  eating  ulcer. 
WOLFDOO,  wulfdog,#.  A  dog  of  a  very 

large  breed,  kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  dog  bred 

between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 

WOLFISH,  wulflsh,  a.  Resembling  a  wolf 

in  qualities  or  form, 
WOLFSBANE,  wulfs'bane, «.  A  poisonous 

plant;  aconite. 
WOLFSM  ILK,  w&lfs'milk,  «.  An  herb. 

WIOLVISH,  w&l'vish,  a.  Like  a  wolf. 

WOMAN,  wnm'un,  s.  88, 169.  The  female  of 
,  the  human  race ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  per- 
son of  rank. 

WOMANED,  wtm'ftn'd,  a.  859.  Accom- 
panied, united  with  a  woman. 

WOMANHATER,  wura'un-ha-tSr,  #.   One 
.that  has  an  aversion  for  the  female  sex. 

WOMANHOOD,  wum'an-hud,  s.  The 
character  and  collective  qualities  <»f  a  woman. 

WOMANISH,  wftm'un-ifih,  a.  Suitable  to 
a  woman. 

To  WOMANISEJ,  wum'Sn-me.  u.  «.  To 
emasculate,  to  effeminate,  to  soften.  Proper, 
but  not  used. 
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WOMANKIND,   wam'un-kylud,   s.    The 

female  sex,  the  race  of  women. 

WOMANLY,  w&m'un-le,  a.  Becoming  a 
woman,  suiting  a  woman,  fetuiniue ;  not  child- 
ish, not  girlish. 

WOMB,  woom,  s.  164, 147.  The  place  of  the 
fetus  in  the  mother ;  the  place  whence  any 
thing  is  produced. 

To  WOMB,  woom,  c.  a.  To  enclose,  to  breed 
in  secret. 

WOMBY,  woom  e,  a.  Capacious. 

WOMEN,  wim'mln.    Plural  of  Woman. 

WON.  wun,  part.  The  pret.  and  part  pass, 
of  Win. 

To  WON,  w&n,  e.  n.  To  dwell,  to  live,  to 
have  abode* 

To  WONDER,  wun'dur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be 
struck  with  admiration,  to  be  pleased  or  sur- 
prised so  as  to  be  astonished. 

WONDER,  wun'dur,  s.  98.  Admiration, 
astonishment,  amazement ;  cause  of  wonder, 
a  strange  thing ;  any  thing  mentioned  with 
wonder. 

WONDERFUL,  wun'dar-ful,  a.  Admirable, 
strange,  astonishing. 

WONDERFULLY,  wu^dur- ful-e,  ad.  In  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

WONDERSTRUCK,  won'dor-strak,  «, 
Amased. 

WONDROUS,  wan'drus,  «,  814,  Con- 
traded,  and  I  think  improperly,  from  Worn' 
dcrous.  Admirable,  marvellous,  strange,  sur- 
prising. 

WONDROUSLY,  won'drfis-le,  ad.  To  a 
strange  degree. 

To  WONT,      J  want,  v.  *. ;  prei.  and  port. 

To  be  WONT, )  Wont.  To  be  accustomed, 
to  use,  to  be  used. 

WONT,  wont,  $.  Custom,  habit,  use. 
WONT,  wont.     A  contraction  of  Will  not. 
WONTED,  wfuif e*d,  part.  a.    Accustomed, 

used,  usual. 
WONTEDNESS,  w&nf  jd-nls,  s.   State  of 

being  accustomed  to. 

To  WOO,  woo,  v.  a.  10.  To  court,  to  sue  to 
for  love ;  to  court  solicitously,  to  invite  with 
importunity. 

To  WOO,  woo,  v.  n.  To  court,  to  make 
love.  *  ■ 

WOOD,  wud,  8.  307.  A  large  and  thick 
plantation  of  trees;  the  substance  of  tree*, 
limber. 

WOODBINE,  wud'bine,  «.  Honeysuckle. 

WOODCOCK,  wud'kfrc, «.  A  bird  of  pass- 
age with  a  long  hill ;  his  food  is  not  known. 

WOODED,  wod#ld,a.  Supplied  with  wood. 

WOODDRINK,  wad  drink,  s.  Decoction  ur 
infaftion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

WOODEN,  wdd'd'n,  a.  103.  Ligneous, ma  .'• 
of  wood,  timber;  clurasy,-awk»ard. 

WOODHOLE,  wudTiole,  s.    Place  where 

wood  is  laid  up. 
WOODLAND,wud1ind,  j. Wood*,  ground* 

covered  with  wood. 
WOODLARK,  wud'lark,  *.  A  melodioue 

sort  of  wild  lark. 
WOODLOUSE,  wSd'loJse,  t.  The  name  of 

an  insect,  the  railiepes. 

WOODMAN,  wad'min,  #.  88.    A  sport*. 

man,  a  hunter. 
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WOODfifONGER,   w&d'm&ng-g&r,   #.    A 

wood  teller. 
WOODNOTE,  wid'notc,  #.  Wild  mnsick. 
WOODNYMPfi,  wftd'ulmf,  «.  A  dryad. 
,WOODOFFEftmG,wud'6f-fux-lng,J.WQod 

burnt  on  tbe  altar. 
WOODPECKER,  wfld'plk-kur, «.  A  bird. 
WOODP1GEO.N,  wdd'pid-jin,  *.    A  wild 

pigeon. 
WOODROOF,  wld'roof,  *.  An  herb. 
WOODSORREL,  wod'sdr-rll.  *.  A  plant.  . 
WOODWARD,  wud'wird,  «.  A  forester. 
WOODY,w&d'*,o.  Abounding  with  wood ; 

ligneous,  consisting  of  wood ;    relating    to 

woods. 
WOOER,  woo'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  courts  a 

woman. 
WOOF,  woof,  s.  The  set  of  threads  that 

Crosses  the  warp,  the  weft ;  texture,  cloth. 
WOOINGLY,w6o/ing-le,<ter.  410.    Pleas- 
ingly i  »°  %*  to  invite  stay. 
WOOL,  wil,  *.  807.    The  fleece  of  sheep, 

that  which  is  woven  into  cloth ;  any  short 

thick  hair. 
WOOLLEN,  wuTlin,  a.  99,  192.    Made  of 

wool. 
WOOLPACK,  wul'pdk,)*.  A  hag  of  wool, 
WOOLSACK,  wul'salt,  $  a  bundle  of  wool; 

the  srat  of  the  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords; 

any  thing  bulky  without  weight. 

WOOLSTAPLF.R,  wul'sta-plur,  s.  One  who 
deals  largely  in  wool ;  one  who  buys  wool, and 
sorts  it,  and  then  sells  it  to  the  clothiers. 

YZT  1  have  inserted  ibis  word,- though  ootin  Jobn- 
sont  lit  tbe  instance  of  a  worthy  fi  ienn  of  the  society 
called  Qoalcerv.(to  whum  I  am  tinder  great  obligations 
for  many  valuable  remarks,)  who  observe*  of  the 
Woolstaplers—"  I  suppose,  if  they  were  asked ,w«*IU 
think  themselves  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dic- 
tionary as  the  MoUcatchers." 

WOOLLY,  wul'le,  a.    Consisting  of  wool, 

clothed  with  wool ;  resembling  wool. 

WORD,  word,  *.  A  single  part  of  speech ;  a 

short  discourse  ;  talk,  discourse,  dispute,  ver- 
bal contention  ;  promise ;  signal,  token ;,  ac- 
count, tidings,  message;  declaration;  affirma- 
tion ;  Scripture,  word  of  God;  the  Second 
Person  Of  tbe  ever-adorable  Trinity.  A  Scrip- 
tare  term. 
To  WORD,  ward,  v.  a.  To  express  in  proper 
words. 

WORDY,  wird'e,  a.  Verbose,  fall  of 
words. 

WORE,  wore.    The  pret.  of  Wear. 

To  WORK,  work,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Worked,  or 
Wrought.  To  labour,  to  travel,  to  toil ;  to  be 
in  action,  to  be  in  motion ;  to  act,  to  carry  on 
operations ;  to  act  as  a  manufacturer  ;  to  fer- 
ment ;  to  o|>erate,  to  have  effect ;  to  obtain  by 
diligence;  to  act  internally,  to  operate  as  a 
puige  or  other  physick ;  to  act  as  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  make  way. 

To  WORK,  wnrk,  v.  a.  To  make  by  de- 
grees ;  to  labour,  to  manufacture ;  to  bring  by 
action  into  any  state  ;  to  influence  by  succes- 
sive impulses ;  to  produce,  to  effect ;  to  ma- 
nage ;  to  pot  to  labour,  to  exert ;  to  embroi- 
der with  a  needle. — To  Work  out,  to  effect 
bv  toil ;  to  erase*  to  efface. — To  Work  up,  to 
raise. 

WORK,  wnrk,  i .  Toil,  labour,  employment; 
a  state  of  labour ;  bundling  attempt;  flowers 
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or  embroidery  of  the  needle :  any  fabrick  or 
compaget  of  art; .  action, .  feat,  deed ;  any 
thing  made ;  management,  treatment. — To  set 
on  Work,  to  employ,  to  ehgage. 
WORKER,  wirk'or,  f .  One  that  works.  , 
WORKFELLOW,  wurk'ffel-lo,  s.    One  en- 

faced  in  tut*  same  woik  wiih  another 
)RKHOUSE,  wurk'house,     '  \ 

WORKlNGHOUSE,wuik1ng-h6use,  )/k 
A  place  in  which 'any  manufacture,  is  carried 
on  ;  a  place  where  idlers  and  vagabonds  are 
Condemned  to  labour.  ' 

WORKINGDA Y,  wurk'lng-da,  *.  Day  on 
which  labour  is  permitted,  not  the  sabbath. 

WORKMAN,  wurk'man,s.&8.  An  artificer, 
a  maker  of  an v  thing. 

WORKMAN LIKE,wurk'ra*n-llke,  a.  Well 
performed,  like  a  good  workman. 

WbRKMANLY,  wfirk'nian-le,  *  Skilful, 
well  performed,  workmanlike. 

WORKMANSHIP,  wfirk'min-sblp.s.  Ma- 
nufacture, something  made  by  any  one;  the 
•kill  of  a  worker ;  the  art  of  working. 

WORKMASTER,  wirk'ma-stur,  s.  The 
pei former  of  any  work. 

WORKWOMAN,  wurk*wojn-*n,  *.  A  wo- 
man skilled  in  needle-work ;  a  woman  that 
work*  for  hire. 

WORKYD  AY,  wftrk'e-da,  *.  A  day  not  the 
sabbath. 
ty  This  is  a  gross  eorrnptlou  of  xcorkingday,  and 

so  gross  tbat  the  use  or  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity. 

WORLD,  world,  «.  165.  World  is  the  great 
collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatever  ;  system 
of  beings ;  the  earth,  the  terraqueous  globe ; 

{present  state  of  existence ;  a  secular  life ;  pan- 
ic k  life  ;  great  multitude  ;  mankind,  an  hy- 
perbolical expression  for  many ;  course  of  life; 
the  manners  of  men. — In  the  World,  in  possi- 
bility.—For  all  the  World,  exactly. 

WORLDHNESS,wurlda€-n8s,  s.    Covet- 

cusness,  addictedness  to  gain* 

WORLDLING,  worldling,  «.  410.  A  mor- 
tal set  upon  profit. 

WORLDLY,  wurldle,  a.  Secular,  relating 
to  this  life,  in  contradistinction  to  the  life  to 
come ;  bent  upon  this  world,  not  attentive  to 
a  f  Jtare  state  ;  human,  common,  belouging  to 
the  world. 

WORLDLY,  w&rldle,  ad.  With  relation  to 
the  present  life. 

WORM,  warm,  «.  165.  A  small  harmless 
serpent  that  lives  in  the  earth ;  a  poisonous 
serpent ;  animal  bred  in  the  body  ;  the  am- 
ma*  that  spins  silk ;  grubs  that  gnaw  wood 
and  furniture;  something  tormenting;  any 
thing  vermiculated  or  turned  round,  any  thing 
spiral. 

To  WORM,  wurm,  r.  n.  To  work  slowly, 
secretly,  and  gradually. 

To  WORM,wQrm,  t>.a.  To  drive  by  slow 
and  secret  means. 

WORMEATEN,  wurm'e-fn,  c.  Gnawed  by 
worms  ;  old,  worthless. 

WORMWOOD,  wurm'wfid,  «.    A  plant. 

WORMY,  wurm'e,.a.  Full  of  worms. 

WORN,  worn.    Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 

To  WORRY,  wui're,  v.  a.  166.  To  tear  or 
mangle*  as  a  beast  tears  its  prey  ;  to  harass,  or 
persecute  brutally. 

WORSE,  worse,  «.  165.  The  comparativw 
of  Bud ;  more  bad,  more  ill. 
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WORSE,  w&rse,  ad.  In  a  manner  more 
bad. 

The  WORSE,  w&rse,  $.  The  loss,  not  the 
advantage,  nut  the  better  j  something  less 
good. 

To  WORSE,  worse,  t.  a.  To  put  to  dis- 
advantage.   Not  in  use. 

WORSHIP,  warship,  ».  165.  Dignity,  emi- 
nence, excellence,  a  character  of  honour ;  a 
term  of  ironical  respect;  adoration,  religions 
act  of  reverence ;  honour,  respect,  civil  de- 
ference ;  Idolatry  of  lovers. 

To  WORSHIP,  wor'shio.  r.  a.    To  adore, 

•  to  honour  or  venerate  with  religions  rites ;  to 
respect,  to  honour,  to  treat  with  civil  rever- 
ence. 

To  WORSHIP,  wurfehlp,  v.  n.  To  perform 
acts  of  adoration. 

WORSHIPFUL,  wfir^hip-ful,  a.  Claiming 
respect  by  any  character  or  dignity ;  a  terra 
of  ironic*  1  respect. 

WORSHIPFULLY,  wor'ship-fil-e,  ad. 
Respectfully. 

WORSHIPPER,  w&r'slrfp-p&r,  $.  Adorer, 
one  that  worships. 

WORST,  w&rat,  a.  165.  The  superlative  ot 
Bad  ;  most  bad,  roost  ill. 

WORST,  want, «.  The  most  calamitous  or 
wicked  state. 

To  WORST,  wont,  *.  a.  To  defeat)  to  orer- 
throw. 

WORSTED,  wrWdd,  s.  99, 169.    Woollen 

yarn,  wool  spun. 

WORT,  wirt,  #.  165.  Originally  a  general 
name  for  an  herb;  a  plant  of  the  cabbage 
kind ;  new  beer,  either  unfermented,  or  in  toe 
act  of  fermentation. 

WORTH,  wortA,  $.  165,  467.  Price,  value ; 
excellence,  virtue ;  importance,  valuable  qua- 
lity, 

WORTH,  wfirta,  a.  Equal  in  price  to, equal 
in  value  to  j  deserving  of ;  equal  in  posses- 
sions to. 

WORTHILY,  woVTHe-le,  ad.  Suitably,  not 
below  the  rate  of;  deservedly;  justly,  not 
without  cause. 

WORTHINESS,  wuVTHe-nes,  #.  Desert, 
excellence,  dignity,  virtue ;  state  of  being 
worthy,  quality  or  deserving. 

WORTHLESS,  worths,  a.  Having  no 
virtues,  dignity,  or  excellence;  having  no 
value. 

WOfeTHLE9SNESS,wttrttleVnis,«.  Want 
of  excellence,  want  of  dignity,  want  of 
value. 

WORTHY,  wuVthI,  a.  Deserving,  such  as 
merits;  valuable,  noble,  illustrious;  having 
worth,  having  virtue ;  suitable  for  any  quality 
good  or  bad,  equal  in  value;  suitable  to  any 
thrift,  bad ;  deserving  of  ill. 

WORTHY,  wnr'THe,  s.  A  man  laudable 
for  any  eminent  quality,  particularly  for  va- 
lour.  

To  WOT,  wftt,  v.  n.  To  know,  to  be  aware. 

YZT  Mr.  Elpbluston  it  singular  in  pronouncing  this 
word* so  at  to  rhyme  with***,-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott.  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ferry,  end  Mr.  Smith,  rhyme 
U  with**. 

WOVE,  wove.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Weave. 
WOVEN,  woVo,  10S.    The  part.  past,  of 

Weave, 
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WOULD,  wad,  120.    The  pret.  of  Will ;  it 

is 'tienerally  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  an 
infinitive,  to  which  it  gives  the  force  of  the 
substantive  moo<f ;  was  or  am  resolved,  wish 
or  wished  to  ;it  is  a  familiar  for  Wish  to  do,  or 
to  have.— See  Been, 

WOULD-BE,  wudtje,  a.  Foolishly  pretend- 
ing to  be. — Mason. 

WOUND,  woond,  or  wound,  #.  tiff.  A  hurt 

given  by  violence. 

13*  The  Brit  pronunciation  of  this  word,  though  ge- 
nerally received  among  the  polite  world,  is  certainly 
a  capricious  novelty:  a  novelty  either  generated  by 
false  criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of  the 
verb  To  wind, of  which  theie  was  not  the  least  danger 
of  interference  (see  Bawl);  or  more  probably  from 
an  affectation  of  the  French  sound  of  this  diphthong. 
Which,  as  id  pour,  and  some  other  words,  we  find  of 
lute  to  have  prevailed.  The  Stage  is  In  possession  of 
this  soaod ;  and  what  Swift  observes  of  newspapers, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  fantasti- 
cal words,  may  he  applied  to  the  Stage  with  respect 
to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of  pronunciation  (tea 
Sigh).  That  the  other  pronunciation  was  the  establish- 
ed soand  of  this  word,  appear*  from  the  porta,  who 
rhyme  it  with  bound,  found,  ground,  and  around 
and  is  still  so  among  the  great  bulk  of  speaker*,  who 
learn  this  sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn 
tt  again  when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the 
polite  world.    Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  El. 

K'daston,  adept  the  fit st  sound  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr. 
enrick  and  W.  Johnston  the  second:  Mr.  Perry 
eves  both,  but  prefers  the  first;  and  though  Mr.  Smith, 
hi* Vocabulary,  has  classed  it  with  sound  and  found* 
says  woond  is  the  common  pronunciation.  I  ana, 
however,  of  Mr.  Nares's  opinion,  who  sa%*  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where 
h  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vul- 
garity by  such  an  expulsion  1 

To  WOUND,  woftnd,  or  woond,  e.  a.    To 

hart  by  violence. 
WOUND,  wound.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  To  Wind. 
WOUNDLESS,  w&ondlis,  a.  Exempt  from 

wound*. 

Woundwort,  woftndvort, #.  a  plant 

WRACK,  rik,  a.  Properly  Wreck.  De- 
struction of  a  ship ;  ruin,  destruction. — See 
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To  WRACK,  rile,  e.  a.  474.  To  destroy  in 
the  water,  to  wreak;  it  seems  in  Milton  to 
mean,  to  rock,  to  shake ;  to  torture,  to  tor- 
ment. 

To  WRANGLE,  rtng'gl,  «.  n.  405.  To  dis- 
pute peevishly,  to  quarrel  perversely. 

WRANGLE,  rang'gl,  a.  A  quarrel,  a  per- 
verse dispute. 

WRANGLER,  rtng'gl-ur,  s.    A  perverse, 

peevish,  dis putative  man. 

To  WRAP,  rip,  t>.  a.  4T4.  To  roll  together, 
to  complicate ;   to  involve ;   to  cover    with 
something  rolled  or  thrown  round  ;  to  com- 
prise, to  contain.— To  Wrap  up,  to  involve 
totally ;  to  transport,  to  put  in  ecstacy. 
ty  This  word  Is  often  pronounced  rop.  rhyming 
with  top,  even  by  speaker*  roueb  above  the  vulgar. 
They  have  a  confused  Idea  that  a  BfecedmgtttueJte* 
the  a  broad,  and  do  not  attend  to  the  intervensua:  r, 
which  bars  the  power  of  the  w,  and  necessarily  pre- 
serves the  a  In  its*  inert  Italian  sound.    Mr.  Shertdaa. 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Keoriek,  Mr.  Petry,  tad 
Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  It  as  I  have  done. 

WRAPPER,  rap'pur,  $.  98.  One  who  wrapt; 
that  in  which  any  thmg  is  wrapped. 

WRATH,  rot*,  or  ritft,  a.  474.  Anger,  tnrj, 

rag** 
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\y  The  llrit  prennociattoa  of  this  word  Is  by  far 
Ike  more  atoal,  but  the  Is*  it  more  analogical.  The 
to  hat  no  power  over  the  a,  for  the  tame  reatoo  at  In 
the  prreerting  word.  A  want  of  attending  to  thit, 
and,  perhaps,  confounding  thit  word  with  the  obsolete 
adjective  tvrotk,  are  the  reasons  of  the  pretent  cur- 
rency of  this  crroneont  pronunciation.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nam, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  **l«pt  the  first  tound ;  and  Mr  Perry 
alone  the  latt ;  but,  In  a  case  where  analogy  it  to 
clear,  hit  authority  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  outweigh 
tfaein  ad. 
WRATHFUL,  rofA'f&l,  or  rilfc'fol,  a.    An- 

gry,  furious,  raging. 
WRATHFULLY,  r6r*'i*l-e,  or  r4**/rul-le, 

ad.    Furiously,  passionately. 
WRATH  LESS,     ritAles,    or  Amis,   a. 

Free  from  anger. 
To  WREAK,  reke,  t>.  a. ;  old  pre*,  and  pare. 

past.  Wroke.    To  revenge ;  'to  execute  any 

violent  design. 

X3  The  diphthong  in  this  word  has  the  sound  I  have 
given  it.  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ken 
rick.  Perry,  Smith,  and  Barclay. 

WREAK,  reke,  «.  474.    Revenge,  venge- 
ance ;  passion,  furious  fit 
WREAKFUL,   reke'ful,   a.      Revengeful, 

an  j»ry. 
WREATH,  refa,  or reTHe,  $.  467.  Anything 
curled  or  twitted ;  a  garland,  a  chaplet. 
t?  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual  mode 
of  pronouncing  this  word  first,  because  I  think  It  so 
much  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  the  second. 
Kouns  and   verbs  spelled  alike,  and  ending  with  a 
hissing  consonant,  seem,  throughout  the  whole  lan- 
guage, to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  for- 
mer giving  the  sharp  and  the  latter  the  flat  sound  to 
the  consonant.— See  Principles,  Not,  437.  «6T,  449. 
To  WREATH,  reTHe,  « .  a. ;  prct.  Wreathed  ; 
port.  pen.  Wreathed,  Wreathen.     To  curl,  to 
twist,  to  convolve ;  to  interweave,  to  entwine 
one  in  another ;  to  encircle  as  a  garland ;  to 
encircle  as  with  a  garland. 
WREATHY,   re'THe,  a.      Spiral,   curled, 

twisted. 
WRECK,   rik,   *.   474.      Destruction  by 
being  driven  on  rocks  or  shallows  at  sea ; 
di isolation  by  violence  ;  rain,  destruction. — 
See  Shipwreck. 

YS  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  has  given  the  sound  of  m  to 
the  e  In  thit  word ;  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  tt  as  I 
attve  *»»ne. 

To  WRECK,  rik,  e. «.    To  destroy  by  dash- 
ing on  rocks  or  sands  ;  to  ruin. 
To  WRECK,  rik,  v.  n.    To  suffer  wreck. 
WREN,  rek,  s.  474.    A  small  bint 
To  WRENCH,  relish,  e.  «.      To  pull  by 
violence,  to  wrest,  to  force;   to  sprain,  to 
distort. 
WRENCH,  rlnsh,  9.  474.    A  violent  pull 

or  twist ;  a  sprain. 
To  WREST,  rest,  v.  «.     To  twist  by  vio- 
lence, to  extort  by  writliiug  or  force  ;  to  dis- 
tort, to  writhe,  to  force. 
WREST,  rist,  t.  474.    Distortion,  violence. 
WRESTER,  rlstnr,  $.    He  who  rests. 
lb  WRESTLE.  reVsl,  t>.  *.  472.    To  con- 
tend who  shall  throw  the  other  down;   to 
struggle,  to  contend. 
WRESTLER,  reVlur,f.  08.   One  who  wres- 
tles, one  who  -professes  the  athletick  art ;  one 
who  contends  in  wrestling. 
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WRETCH,  rltsh,  s.  A  miserable  mortal ; 
a  worthless  sorry  creature  ;  it  is  used  by  way 
of  slight  ironical  pity  or  contempt. 

WRETCHED,  rltsh'ld,  a.  S66.  Miserable, 
unhappy;  calamitous,  afflictive:  sorry, piti- 
ful, paltry,  worthless ;  despicable,  hatefully 
contemptible. 

WRETCHEDLY,  r8tsh'id-le,  «d.  Miser- 
ably, unhappily  ;  meanly,  despicably. 

WRETCHEDNESS,  r&tsh'jd-nes,  s.  Mi* 
sery,  unhappiness,  afflicted  state  ;  pitifolness, 
despicableness. 

To  WRIGGLE,  rfg'gl,  v. .  n.  405.  To  move 
to  and  fro  with  short  motions 

To  WRIGGLE,  r?»/gl,  e.  a.  474.  To  put  in 
a  quick  reciprocating  motion. 

WRfGHT,  rite, .«.  SOS,  474.  A  workman, 
an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  manufacturer. 

To  WRING,  ring,  r.  a. ;  fret,  and  part,  pau. 
W ringed  and  Wrung.  To  twist,  to  turn  round 
by  violence ;  to  force  out  of  any  body  by 
contortion ;  to  squeeze,  to  press ;  to  writhe ; 
to  pinch  ;  to  force  by  violence,  to  extort ;  to 
harass,  to  distress,  to  torture ;  to  distort,  to 
turn  to  a  wrong  purpose ;  to  persecute  with 
extortion. 

To  WRING,  ring,  e.  *.  474.  To  writhe 
with  anguish. 

WRINGER,  rkg'ur,  s.  98.  One  who 
squeezes  the  water  out  of  clothes. 

WRINKLE,  rinkltl,  s.  405.  Corrugation 
or  furrow  of  the  skin  in  the  face;  any 
roughness. 

To  WRINKLE,  itaVkl,  «.  e.  To  corru- 
gate, to  contract  into  furrows  ;  to  make  rough 
or  \i  ne  ven. 

WRIST,  rlst,  $.  474.  The  joint  by  which 
the  hand  is  joined  to  the  arm. 

WRISTBAND,  risfbind,  t.  The  fastening 
of  the  shirt  at  the  hand. 

WRIT,  rit,  t.  474.  Any  thing  written, 
Scripture.  This  sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Bible.  A  judicial  process ;  a 
legal  instrument. 

WRIT,rlt.    The  pret.  of  Write. 

To  WRITE,  rite,  v.  a. ;  pre*.  Writ  or  Wrote; 
part.  past.  Written,  Writ,  or  Wrote.  To  ex- 
press by  means  of  letters  ;  to  engrave,  to  im- 
Cress ;  to  produce  as  an  author  ;  to  tell  by 
■tter. 

To  WRITE,  rite,*.*.  474.  To  perform  the 
act  of  writing ;  to  play  the  author ;  to  tell  in 
books  ;  to  send  letters ;  to  call  one  s  self,  to 
be  entitled,  to  use  the  style  of;  to  compose, 
to  form  compositions.  . 

WRITER,  ri'tor, «.  08.  One  who  practises 
the  art  of  writing  ;  an  author> 

To  WRITHE,  rrTHe,  e.  a.  407.  To  distort, 
to  deform  with  distortion  ;  to  twist  with  vio- 
lence ;   to  wrest,  to  force  by  violence ;   to 

To  WRITHE,  rlTHe,e.».  To  be  convolved 
with  agony  or  torture. 

WRITING,  rl'tuig,  t.  410.  A  lepd  instru- 
ment ;  a  composure,  a  book ;  a  written  paper 

WRl^NGMASTER,     rVtfog-msVtur,     *, 

One  who  teaches  to  write. 
WRITTEN,  rltffn, «.  10*.    The  part.  past. 

of  Write. 
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WRONG,  r6ng,  $t  An  injury,  *  designed 
of  kiuwu  detriment ;  errour.  «o$  ri^hu 

WRONG,  ring,  a!  474.  Not  morally  right, 
notagreeahle  to  propriety  or  truth  ;  not  phy- 
sically right,  unfit,  unsuitable. 

WRONG,  ring,  ad.     Not  righUy,  amiss. 

To  WRONG,  rflng,  p.  a.  To  injure,  to  use. 
unjustly. 

WRONGDOER,  rdng'doo-fir,  #.    An  inju- 
-  rious  person. 

WRONGER,  r&ig'dr,  a.  98,  409.  He  that 
Injures,  he  that  does  wrong. 

WRONGFUL,  idngtill,*.  Injurious,  unjust. 
WRONGFULLY,  r6ng'ful-e,  «a\  Unjustly. 
WRONGHEAD,  rflng^d,  7  a.  Hav- 

WRONGHEADED,  rong-he'd'id,  J  ing  a 
perverse  understanding. 

WRONGLY,  r6ng1e,  ad.     Unjustly  amiss. 

WRONGUESSLY,  ringles-le,  ad.  Without 
injury  loany. 

WROTE,  rite.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Write. 

WROTH,  r6*,  a.— See  Wrath.  Angry. 
Out  of  use. 

WROUGHT,  riwt.     The  pret.  and  part. 

pass  .  as  it  seems,  of  Work.  319.  393.  Ef- 
fected, performed  ;  influenced,  prevailed  on  : 
produced,  caused  ;  worl.ed,  laboured  ;  gained, 
attained  ;  operated  ;  worked  ;  actuated  ;  ma- 
nufactured ;  formed ;  excited  by  degrees : 
guided,  urinated  ;  agitated,  disturbed. 

WRUNG,  rung.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Wring, 

WRY,  ri,  a.  474.  Crooked,  deviating  from 
the  right  direction; '  distorted  ;  wrung,  per- 
verted, wrested.  r 

To  WRY,  rl,  r.  n.  To  be  contorted  and 
writhed,  to  deviate  from  the  right  direction. 
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X. 


X,  says  Johnson,  is  a  letter  which,  though 
found  hi  Saton  words,  begins  no  word  in  the 
English  language. 

\3  It  may  be  observed,  that  In  words  from  the 
Greek,  wher*  if  i»  Initial,  it  halwayspCDuoanced.Hke 
Z.  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  whan 
medial  or  final  in  English,  words,  see  Principles,  No. 
4T8. 

XEROCOLLYRIUM,2^-roJc6l-IiVre-um,i. 
A  dry  plaster  for  sore  eyes. 

XERODES,  ze-ro'dez,  s.  Any  tumour  at- 
tended with  dryness. 

XEROMIRUM,  zlr-o-mi'rlm    a.  503.      A 

drying  ointment. 
XEROPHAGY,  ze-rifi-je,  *.  518.     The 

eating  of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fast  among  the 

primitive  Christians. 

XEROPHTHALMY,  z4-r6pVA4l-me, «.  A 
dry  red  soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  with- 
out any  dropping  or  swelling. 

XEROTE8,  ze-rA'te^,  *.  503.    A  d>y  habit 

or  disposition  ofoody. ' 

XtPHIAS,  z1f«4s,  *.  theswo^d-fish;  also 
a  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. '   ' 
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XIPHOIDES,  ze-foe'dea,  #.  The  pointed 
swotd-like  cartilage  or -gristle  of  the  breast- 
bone. 

XYLOBALSAMUM,    zUle-bil'si-mom,  $1 

The  wood  of  the  balsam-tree* 
XYSTER,  zfe'tur,  *.    A  surgeon's  instru- 
ment to  scrape  and  shave  bones  with. 

•  *  .      • 


Y. 

YACHT,  ydt,  $.  S56.    A  small  ship  foe. 

carrying  passengers. 

£3*  This  word  is  prouoonced  as  I  have  marked  b 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoit,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith  :  Dr.  Krnrjrk  pronounces 
it  yat,  rhyming  with  hat.'  and  Mr.  Barclay  jffli*// 
rhyming  with  nought. 

YAM,  y  4m,  •  ir.  A  root -that  grows-  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  South-Sea  Inlands. — Mason. 

YARD,  yird,  *.-78.  Enclosed  ground  ad-' 
joining  lo  a  hou*e  ;  a  measure  of  ilnec  feet ; 
the  supports  of  the  sails  of  a«hio. 

YARE,  y&re,  a.     Ready,  dexterous,  eager.' 

YARELY,.yare'Ie,  ad.     Dexterously,  skil- . 
fully. 

YARN,  y&rn,  s\  78.  Spun  wool,  woollen 
thread, 

YARROW,  yaVro,  #.81.    A  plant  which 

grows  wild    on  dry   banks,  and  is  used  in 
medicine.    . 

YAWL,  ySwl,  s.  819.     A  little  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  ship,  for  convenience  of  passing  to, 
and  from  it. 

*To  YAWN,  yiwn,  ».  n.  219.  To  gape,  to . 
have  the  mouth  opened  involuntarily ;  to* 
open  wide ;  to  express  desire  by  yawning. 

YAWN,  yiwn, s.  Oscitatidn ;  gape,  hiatus.- 

YAWNING,  yawning,  a.  410.    Sleeping, 

slumbering. 

YCLAD,  e-kl&d'.  Part,  for  Clad.    Clothed. 
YCLEPED,e-k1epf.  Called,  termed^umed. 

YE,  ye.     The  solemn  nominative  plural  of 

Thou. 

YEA,  ye,  ad.  227     Ye,s. 

£?    Mr.  Sbertdan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Fry,  proaonnce  this  word  so  »|T  to 
rhyme  with  nay, -pay,  &c-   Bnt  Steele  or  Brkbttabi), 
Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  The  New  Art  «f  Spitting  iar 
Queen  Anne's  time,  ftr.'Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro-" 
nounce  it  like  the  prononn  jte.°  Thongh'to  many  are 
against  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  proqpance  the  latter 
mode  the  best ;  first,  as:  it  is  uu>re  agreeable  to  the  go-/ 
neral  sound  of  the  diphthong ;  next,  as  it.  is  more  re- 
lated to  its  familiar  substitute  pes ;    and  lastly,  unless 
my  memory  greatly'  rails  net  became  k  is  always  so." 
pronounced   when   contrasted  with  nag;   as.  in  that 
precept  of  the  Gospel,  "  Let  your  comaianioatlosi  a* 
yea,  yea.  and  nay,  nap.** 

To  YEAN,  yene,  e.  ».  227.  To  bring  young: , 

Used*  of  sheep.'  '  '  '     • 

YEANLING,  yenellng,  #.  410.  The  young " 
of  sheep.' 

YEAR,  yere,  s.  227.    Twelve  mouths ;  it 
often  used  pluralfy,  without' a  pinrai 
tion ;  in  the  plural,  old  age. 


YEO  YET 
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YEARLING,  yerellng,  a.  410.     Being  a 

year  old. 
YEARLY,  yere'lfc,  a.    Annual,  happening 

every  year,  lasting  a  year. 

YEARLY,  yerele,  aa*.    Annually. 

To  YEARN,  ylrn,  v.  *.  284.     To  feel  great 

internal  uneasiness. 
To  YEARN,  yarn,  v.  a.     To  grieve,  to  vex. 

YELK,  yelk,  s.  [Gtalkewe,  yellow,  Saxon.] 

The  yellow  part  of  the  egg. 

%y  It  is  commonly  pronounced,  says  Johnson,  and 
often  written,  Yolk.  To  which  we  owiy  add,  that, 
when  the  word  is  so  written,  the  I  is  silent,  and  the 
word  pronounced  Yoke.  Bat  Johnson  seems  justly  to 
have  preferred  the  former  mode  of  writing  and  pro. 
nounejng  this  word,  as  more  agreeable  both  to  ctymo* 
logy  and  the  best  usage. 

To  YELL,  ylll,  *.  n.    To  cry  ont  with  hor- 
rour  and  agony. 

YELL,  yill, «.    A  cry  of  honour. 
YELLOW,  yeTlo,  a.     Being  of  a  bright 
glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

\3  "r.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Pry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  fal- 
low, rhyming  with  tallow.  Bat  Dr.  Kenriek,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry,  preserve  the  e 
in  its  pare  soand,  and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellow. 
The  latter  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  the.  best, 
both  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage ; 
for  I  em  much  deceived  if  the  former  pronunciation 
does  not  border  closely  on  the  vulgar. 

YELLO  WBOY,  y&lo-boe,  t.    A  gold  coin. 

A  very  low  word. 
YELLOWHAMMER,  yello-nlm-mor,    «. 

A  bird. 
YELLOWISH,  yino-ish,  a.    Approaching 

■to  yellow. 
YELLO WISHNESS,  yeVlMsh-neJ,  $ .  The 

quality  of  approaching  to  yellow. 
YELLOWNESS,  ytfio-nes, ».  The  quality 

of  being  yellow ;  it  is  used  in  Shakes peare  for 


jealousy, 
rELLf 


YELLOWS,  yilloze,  $.     A  disease  in 

horses. 

To  YELP,  y Sip,  e.  a.     To  bark  as  a  beagle 

hound  after  bis  prey. 
YEOMAN,  yftnin,  #.  200.     A  man  of  a 

•mall  estate  in  I  and, a  farmer  ,a  gentleman  farm- 
er }  it  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind 
of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers,  whence 
we  have  Yeomen  of  (lie  guard  ;  it  was  proba- 
bly a  freeholder  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman. 

ty  Jdnioa  gives  ns  a  ftreat  variety  of  derivations  of 
this  word,  bat  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from 
gaeman  in  the  old  Fristck,  signifying  a  countryman  or 
villager ;  and  this  word  Is  derived  farther,  by  Junius, 
from  the  Greek  yens,  yass,  vn,  wfaleh  he  tells  us  does 
not  only  signify  the  earth  in  general,  but  any  great 
portion  of  land.  Skinner  says  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  Angfe*Saxoo  Ge*nne,or  the  Teutonics:  Ge 
mens,  a  common  man,  or  one  of  the  commonalty ;  or 
from  Eowtman,  a  shepherd ;  from  Goodman,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  inferior  people}  from  Gemana,  a 
companion ;  from  Oeongman,  a  yoong  man  ;  from 
Jeman,  an  ordinary  man,  or  auy  body,  like  the  Spa- 
nish HtdalgO;  but  he  prefers  Its  derivation  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ostme,  a  painful  or  laborious  man. 

But,  however  etymologists  sre  divided  in  the  deri- 
vation of  this  word,  orthoepists  are  not  less  different 
in  their  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.'Cotite,'  (author  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,) 
Steele's  Grammar,  (published  In  Queen  Anne's  lime,) 
Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it 
with  the  dlaVJioug  short,  as  if  written  yemman;  Dr. 
Kenriek  pronounces  It  as  if  written 


Mr.  El. 
pbinstoa  (who  quotes  Langbam^he  famous  reformer  of 
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orthography  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  for  the  same 
•pronunciation)  sounds  the  to  tike  et ;  and  Dr.  Jones, 
the  author  of  the  New  An  Of  Spelling  In  Queen  Anrte'f 
time,  pronounces  it  in  the  ssme  manner.  To  which 
we  may  add  Ben  Jouaon,  who  sayi  that  yeoman*  peo- 
ple, and  jeopardy,  were  truer  written  yams*,-  fepJty 
Jipardy.  But  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and 
Fry,  pronounce  the  eg,  like  long  open  o,  as  if  written 
ybman;  and  this  last  appears  (o  uie  to  be  the  most  re> 
ceived  pronunciation.  It  is  that  \tbJch  we  constantly 
hear  applied  to  the  King's  body-guard,  and  It  is  mat 
which  has  always  been  the  pronunciation  on  tie 
stage ;  an  authority  vbicht  in  this  ca*e,  may  not,  per- 
haps, Improperly  be  called  the  best-echo,  of  the  pubiick 
voice..  I 'well  remember  bearing  Mr.  Garrtck  pro* 
nounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in-  a  speech  in  king 
Lear  :  "Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman  a  geaLeinan, 
or  a  ybman  f 

YEOMANRY,  yo'mln-re,  t.  260,  The  col- 
lective body  of  yeomen. 

To  YERK,  y&rk,  v.  a.  To  throw  ont  or 
move  with  a  spring." 

YERK,  yirk,  s.    A  qnick  motion. 

To  YERN,  ylrn,  v.  a.— See  Yean. 

YES,  yis,  ad.  101.  A  term  of  affirmation; 
the  affirmative  particle  opposed  to  No. 

XS  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer 
sound  than  what  Is  anthorised  by  the  orthography , 
but  eand  I  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  few 
changes  can  be  better  established  than  this.  W.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Ferry  are  the  only  orthoepists,  who  give 
the  sonnd  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  matk  this  change  s 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. Kenriek,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones  in  Us  Mew  Art  of  Spelling, 
eonftrwj  this  change,  and  rhyme  it  with  hiurmissp 
bliss,  &c— See  Been  and  Despatch. 

YESTy  yest.  #.  The  foam,  spnme,  or  flower 
of  Deer  in  fermentation ;  barm  ;  the  spume  on 
a  troubled  sea. 

ty  Dr.. Johnson  has  very  properly  spelled  this 
word  yest,  from  the  Saxon  gett,  ana  not  yeast,  as  we 
sometimes  see  it;  and  this  spelling  decides  its  pronun- 
ciation. Dr.  Jones  spells  It  yeast,  and  gives  the  diph- 
thong Its  long  sound ;  Mr.  Hares  pronounces  the  word 
In  the  same  manner,  but  spells  It  yest  ;  Dr.  Kenriek 
spells  it  yest.  but  rhymes  it  with  Miff  ;  Mr.  Barclay 
pronounces  it  yeest;  Mr.  Perry  writes  It  yeast  and 
ylst;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
write  it  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  dene,  and  pronounce  it  as 
I  have  done ;  and  I  think  not  only  more  agreeable  to 
analogy,  which  forbids  ns  to  pronounce  e  long,  when 
followed  by  st  in  the  same  syllable,  see  Leafs  but,  if  Z 
mistake  not,  more  consonant  to  polite  usage.  The 
vulgar  do  not  only  pronounce  the  diphthong  long,  hat 
sink  the  y,  and  reduce  the  word  to  oast. 

YE8TY,  yeVte,  a.    Frothy,  spomy. 

YE8TER,  yeVtfir,  a.  Being  next  before  the 
present  day. 

YESTERDAY,  yeVtnr-da, a.    The  day  last 

past,  the  next  day  before  to-day. 

tT  Though  yes,  from  Its  continual  use.  Is  allowa- 
bly worn  tote  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  fit,  there 
is  no  reason  why  yetterday  should  adopt  the  same 
change ;  and  though  I  csnnot  pronounce  this  change 
vulgar,  since  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Nares, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  have  adopted  It,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  regular  sound  given  by  W.  Johnston 
as  the  more  correct  and  agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 

YESTERNIGHT,  yes'tor-nlte,  $.  The  night 

before  this  night. 
YET,  y!t,   cony.    Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, however. 

YJ  The  e  in  this  word  Is  frequently  changed  by  In- 
correct speakers  Into4 1;  but  though  this  change  Is 
agreeable  to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in  the 
word  yet,  hi  ytt  it  Is  the  mark  of  ineorrectness  and 
vulgarity. 

Dr.  Kenriek  is  the  only  ertneipist  who  gives  any 
countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by  adsaluiog  K 


YOU  ZEC 
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a*  a  second  pronunciation ;  bnt  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott*  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give 
the  regular  sound  only. 

YET,  ylt,  ad.  Beside,  over  and  above ; 
•till,  the  state  still  remaining  the  same  j  once 
again  ;  at  this  time*  so  soon,  hitherto,  with  a 
negative  before  jt ;  at  least ;  it  notes  increase 
or  extension  of  the  sense  of  the  words  to  which 
it  is  joined ;  still,  in  a  new  degree  ;  even,  after 
all;  hitherto. 

YEW,  yo&,  s.    A  tree  of  tough  wood. 

To  YIELD,  yield,  tv  a.  275.  To  produce, 
to  give  in  return  for  cultivation  or  labour j  to 


produce  in  general ;  !to  afford,  to  exhibit  j  to 
give  as  claimed  of  right ;  to  allow,  to  permit ; 
to  emit,  to  expire ;  to  resign,  to  give  up ;  to 
surrender* 
To  YIELD,  yield,  v.  *.  To  give  up  the 
conquest,  to  submit ;  to  comply  with  any  per- 
son ,  to  comply  with  things  ;  to  concede,  to 
admit,  to  allow,  not  to  deny  ;  to  give  place  as 
inferior  in  excellence  or  any  other  quality. 

YIELDER,  y eel d 'fir,  $.    One  who  yields. 

YOKE,  yoke,  s.  TTie  bandage  placed  on 
the  neck  of  draught  oxen  ;  a  mark  of  servi- 
tude, slavery  \  a  chain,  a  link,  a  bond j  a  cou- 
ple, two,  a  pair. 

To  YOKE,  yoke,  v.  a.  To  bind  by  a  yoke 
or  carriage ;  to  joiu  or  couple  with  another] 
to  enslave,  to  subdue ;   to  restrain,  to  confine. 

YOKE-ELM,  yoke'ilm,  s.    A  tree. 
YOKEFELLOW,  yoke'fil-lo,  >*.    Compa- 
YOKEMATE,  yoke'mate,        5    nioninla- 
Jboar ;  mate,  fellow. 

YOLK,  yoke,  $.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 

—See  Fett.    t 
YON,  y8n,  \a.    Being  at  a  dis~ 

YONDER,  y6n'dur,98. J  tance  within  view. 

ty  There  Is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  in 
London,  as  If  written  fonder.  This  cannot  be  too 
carefully  "voided. 

YORE,  yore,  ad.  Long ;  of  old  time,  long 
ago. 

YOU,  yoo,  pron.  8, 815.  The  oblique  case 
of  Ye ;  it  is  used  in  the  nominative ;  it  is  Uie 
Ceremonial  word  for  the  second  person  singu* 
lar,  and  is  always  used,  except  in  solemn 
language. 

YOUNG,  yfing,  a.  Being  in  the  first  part 
of  life,  not  old  ;   ignorant,  weak ;   it  is  some- 

.    times  applied  to  vegetable  life. 

YOUNG,  y&ng,  #.  S14.  The  offspring  of 
animals  collectively, 

YOUNGISH,  y&ngfsh,  a.  881.    Somewhat 

YOUNGLING,  yung1?ng,s.  410.  Any  crea- 
ture in  the  first  part  of  life. 

YOUNGLY,  yung^e,  ad.  881.     Early  in 
■Hife ;  iguorautly,  weakly. 

YOUNGSTER,  ynijg'stur,  )*.  Ludicrously, 
YOUNKER,yungk'ur,  96,  )  a  young  person. 

YOUR,  yoor,  pron.  Belonging  to  yon  : 
Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive  goes  be- 
fore or  is  understood,  as,  This  is  your  book, 
This  book  is  Yours. 

%y  This  word  to  nearly  under  the  Mate  predica- 
ment as  the  pronoun  Jfy.  When  the  emphasis  is  upon 
this  word,  it  to  always  woaounced  fall  and  open,  like 
the  noon  Ewer  ;  as,  "The  moment  I  had  read  Your 
letter  I  sat  down  to  write  Mine;"  but  when  it  to  not 
amphaUcai^H  generally  sinks  into  fur,  exactly  like1 
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the  last  syllable  o(  Law-yer;  as,  "  I  had  hut  an- 
kwered  yur  first  totter  as  pur  last  arrfved."  Here,  to 
wc  were  to  say  "  I  had  Jast  answered  four  first  let- 
ter as  pour  last  arrived,"  with  your  sovnded  roll  and 
open  like  ewer,  as  in  the  former  sentence,  every  deli- 
cate ear  would  be  offended.  This  obscure  sound  of 
the  possessive  pronoun  yew  always  takes  place  when 
it  it  used  to  signify  any  species  of  persons  or  things  in 
an  indeterminate  sense.  'Ihna  Addison,  apeakiag  of 
those  metaphors  which  professional  men  mod  com- 
monly fall  into,  says,  "  Your  men  Of  business  usually 
have  recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean  and 
familiar.*'— Spectator,  No.  4«l. 

YOURSELF,  yar-sllf ,  s.  Yon,  even  yon ; 
ye,  not  others. 

YS  The  pronunciation  of  four  in  this  word  fa  a 
confirmation  of  the  observations  on  the  foregoing 
word. 

YOUTH,  yooft,  s.  The  part  of  life  suc- 
ceeding to  childhood  and  adolescence ;  a 
young  man  ;  young  men. 

YOUTHFUL;  yooWful,  *  Yonng;  suit- 
able to  the  first  part  of  life ;  vigorous  as  in 
yodth. 

YOUTHFULLY,  yo&nTul-e,  ad.  In  a. 
youthful  manner. 

YOUTHY,yoo*7i'e,a.58I.  Young,  youth- 
ful. 


****  *****  *#~***>  **  ***  *  *****  ****  *** **^*** *** 
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Tor  the  true  Nam  *f,thl»  Letter,  see  Principle*, 

ZANY,  z&'ne,  «•  •    One  employed  to  raise 

laughter  by  his  gestures,  actions,and  speeches; 
-a  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon. 

ZfeAL,  zele,  s.    Passionate  ardour  for  any 
person  or  cause. 

ZEALOT,  zSl'fit,  or  ee/lut,  s.  235.     One 
passionately  ardent  in  any  cause.    Generally 
used  in  dispraise. 
%S  There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  aa» 

thority  in  their  departure  from  the  Round  of  their  stm- 

5le  than  this  and  the  following  word.  Dr.  Ash  and 
>ailey  are  the  only  lexicographers  who  (If  we  may 
Judge  by  the  position  of  the  accent)  give  the  long 
sound  to  this  word,  as  in  teal;  and  even  iheso  give 
the  short  sound  to  eealous.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  folk 
sounds  to  both  words,  but  prefers  the  short  sound  by 
placing  it  first;  but  Mr..Elphinston,  Mr.  Sbetidaa, 
Mr.  Mares,  Mr.  Smithy,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  En- 
tick,  give  both  these  words  the  short  sound*  As  the 
word  seulous  may  either  come  from  the  Latin  zetus, 
or  rather  xelotus,  or  be  a  formative  of  our  own  from 
saai,  as  vUluneus,  libellous,  &c.  from  villain,  libel, 
it*,  analogy  might  very  allowably  be  pleaded  for  the 
long  sound  of  the  diphthong ;  and,  if  custom  were  lees 
decided,  I  should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  It ;  but,  as 
propiiety  of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound 
ratio  of  usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound  must  in 
this  case  be  called  the  proper  one.— See  Knowledge, 
and  Rriuciples,  No.  515.. 

ZEALOUS,  zel'ns,  or  zelus,  a.  Ardently 

passionate  in  any  cause. 
ZEALOUSLY.  airts-le,  or  zelns-ll,  ad 

With  passionate  ardour. 

ZEALOUSNESS,  z&'as-n&,  orielfo-neV 

The  quality  of  being  zealous. 

ZECHIN,  tshe-keen',  >.  A  gold  com  worth 

about  nine  shillings  sterling.  t 
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ZED,  z&l,  or  frzird.  t.  The  name  of  the 
Jetter  s.    The  but  of  the  English  alphabet. 
ty  For  the  proper  nam*  of  Ibis  letter,  see  Princi- 
ple* No.  483. 

ZENITH,  ze'nfta,  s.  The  point  over  head 

opposite  the  nadir. 

tCt  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation 
of  ibis  word,  till  I  wai  told  that  mathematicians  gene- 
rally made  the  first  syllable  short.  Upon  consulting 
oar  orthoepists,  I  Una  all  who  have  the  word,  and  who 
give  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long,  ex- 
cept KnUck.  Thus  Sheridan,  Kenrick,.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  It  long; 
and  if  this  majority  were  not  so  great  and  so  respect- 
able, tbe  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  de- 
cide. See  Principles,  No.  6*4.  flee  Citf  and  Co*. 
at  rue. 

ZEPHYR,  zdffer*  548.   \ $ .  The  west  wind, 

ZEPHYRUS,  z£f tfr-ua,  S    and  poetically 
any  culm  soft  wind. 

ZEST,  zest,  s.     The  peel  of  an  orange 
squeezed  into  wine ;  a  relish,  a  taste  added. 

To  ZEST,  zest,  v.  a.  To  heighten  by  an  ad- 
ditional relish. 

ZETETICK,  ze-titfk,  a.  509.  Proceeding 
by  inquiry, 

ZEUGMA,  zus/ma,  «.  92.  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar, when  a  verb  agreeing  with  divers  nouns, 
or  an  adjective  with  divers  substantives,  is  re- 
ferred to  one  expressly,  and  to  tbe  other  by 
supplement,  as.  Lost  overcame  shame,  Bold- 
ness fear,  and  Madness  reason. 

ZIGZAG,  zfg'alg,  #.  Any  thing  composed 
of  short  turns. — AA» 

This  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  formation,  but,  like  , 
others  of  tbe  same  kind,  very  expressive,  and  fre* 
ejuently  otert  by  Hie  best  authors.    Pope  has  very  hap- 
pily exemplified  the  use  of  it  In  his  Dunciad,  where 
be  say s— 

"  Round  him,  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
*  Much  future  ode  and  abdicated  olay  I 
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"  Nonsense  precipitate  like  running  lead, 
*'  That  slip p'd  through  cracks  and  glg-xagsot  the  head." 

Dunciad,  Book  I.  v.  131. 

ZIGZAG,  zls/zig,  «*.  Having  many  short 
turnings ;  turning  this  way  and  that. 

ZINC,  zlngk,  s.  408.  A  semi-metal  of  a  bril- 
-  liant  white  colour   approaching  to   blue.— 
Mason. 

ZODIACK,  zoMMk,  or  zo'je4k,  298,  294, 
276.  *.The  track  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve 
signs,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  containing 
tbe  twelve  signs. 

ZONE,  sine,  *.  A  girdle,  a  division  of  the 
earth. 

ZOOGRAPHER,  z6-6Vgra-rur,  s.  One  who 
describes  the  nature,  properties,  and  forms  of 
*  animals. 

ZOOGRAPHY,  zo-cVgri-fl,  $.  518.  A  de- 
scription of  the  forms,  natures,  and  properties 
of  animals. 

ZOOLOGY,  so-ollo-je,  $.  518.  A  treatise ' 
concerning  living  creatures. 

ZOOPHYTE,  zo'o-f  he,  #.    156.    Certain 

vegetables  or  substances  which  partake  of  the 
nature  both  of  vegetables  and  animals. 

ZOOPHORICK,  zo-o-fcVlk,  «.  *09.  In 
architecture,  having  the  ague  of  some 
animal. 

ZOOPHOROUS,  zo-flfo-us,  «.  557.  The 
member  between  the  architrave  and  the  cor- 
nice, so  called  because  it  had  sometimes  the 
.figures  of  animals  carved  on  it* 

ZOOTOMIST,  zo-df to-mlst,  s.  A  dissector 
of  the  bodies  of  brnte  beasts. 

ZOOTOMY,  zo^tto-me,  t.  518.  Dissection 

of  the  bodies  of  beasts. 
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A.  ■     ■' 

Accredited,  ik-kr&'Md,  «#.  or 

allowed  reputation ;  confidential. — Mason. 
ACTUOJE, .  ak-tsh&-cW,  a.    Having  the 
power  of  action. — Ash. 
Hy  See  the  end  of  the  Appendix. 

ADJUTANCY,  ad'jA-tan-se.  «.  The  military 

office  of  an  adjutant ;  skilful  arrangement. — 

Mason. 
AERONAUT,  a'er-o-nlwt,  $.  One  who  sail* 

through  the  air. — Mason. 
AID-DE-CAMP,   ade-de-kawng*,    *.    An 

officer  who  attends  the  general  that  hai  the 

Chief  command  of  the  army,  to  carry  his  orders 

to  the  Injsjriour  officers.— Ash. 

IT  This  word,  like  moet  other  military  terms  from 
the  French,  is  universally  adopted ;  bat  the  polite  pro- 
jMiodation  of  the  nasal  vowel  in  the  Inst  syllable  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  a  mere  Englishman.— Beeflteort. 

ALPINE,  il'pfn,  «.  140.  Belonging  to  the 
Alps.— Ashi 

AMATEUR,  am4Uture',  #.  A  lover  of  any 
iMticolar  pursuit  or  system  ;  not  a  professor. 

AMATORIAI*am-a-to're4l>  a.  Concern- 
ing love  —Mason. 

AMOEBEAN,am-e-be'£n,a.  Verses  alter- 
nately  responsive.— Mason. 

AMPHIBOLOGY.  im-fe-boTo-je, s.  A  con- 
tinued  discourse  of  doubtful  meaning. 

AMBILOQUY,im^il'o-kw£,j.Amngrity 
of  expression.-— Ash. 

ANARCHIC,  l-nfrklk,  a.     Anarchical — 

ANCILLARY,  in'sfii-te,  a.    Subservient 
as  a  handmaid.— Mason. 
fcT  See  Maxillary  and  Papillary. 

ANECDOTIC AL,  fa-ek-doVe-kil,  a.  Rein. 

rive  to  anecdotes.— Mason. 
ANDROGYNUS,in-dr4d  je-nas,  s.  An  her- 

maphrodite.— Js&. 
ANDROPHAGUMn^rfrl-gus,*.  A  can- 

nibal.    Plur.  Andrnphogi. 
ANGLICISM,  ing/gle-skm,  a.  A  mode  of 

speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 
ANTLPHON,  an'te-£&n,  $.  Alternate  sing- 

inc. '""•Mason. 
ANTIPHONY^in-tifo-ne,  ,.    An  echo. 
ANTIPHONE,  i  The  method  of  singing 

by  way  of  response. — Ash  and  Mason. 
AONIAN,  a-o  ne-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

hill  Parnassus,  the  supposed  residence  of  the 

Muses.— Ajh* 
APOLOGIST,  a-poTo-jist,    s.     One  who 

makes  an  apology. 
APPLAUSIVE,  ip-plaVsIv,  a.   Applaud- 
ing.— Mason. 

APPRAISEMENT,  ip-praze'mint,  $.  The 

act  of  appraising ;  a  valuation  — Ash. 
APPURl^ANCE^p-pVtUiance,*.  That 
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which  belongs  to  something  e«se  which  is  cou 
side  red  as  the  principal. — Ash. 

ARABIC,  aVa-blk.  a.    Of  Arabia;  written 
in  its  language. — Mason. 

ARBITRESS,  irT>c-trea,  9.  A  female  arbi- 
ter.— Ash. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ar&e-tik'tahQ-rtl,  a. 

Belonging  to  architecture. — Mason. 
AREOPAGITE,  a-re-opajite,  s.  156.     A 

judge  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.— Mason. 
ARISTOCR  ATE,ir4s-to-kiftt', «.  A  favour. 

iteof  aristocracy. — Mason. 
ASTERITES,  as-ter*i'tez.  a.    A  precious 

stone ;  a  kind  of  opal  sparkling  like  a  star.— 

Ash. 

AURIST,  aw'rlst,  «.  One  who  professes  to 

cure  disorders  of  the  ear. — Ash. 

AUTHORESS,  awttor-es,  s.  A  female 
writer. 

AUTOCRATRICE,  aw-tdk'ra-tris,  «.  A  fe- 
male absolute  sovereign. — Mason. 

B. 

BACCHANTES,  bik-kaVtez,  t    The  mad 

priests  of  Bacchus. — Mason. 

To  BARBARIZE^rtrf-rke,  v.  a.  To  make 
barbarous.— Mason. 

BASALTES,  ba-sal'tez,  «.  A  kind  of  mar- 
ble,  never  found  in  layers,  but  standing  up- 
right.— Ash.  * 

BEAUMONDE,  bo-monde',  s.  The  fashion- 
able world. — Mason. 


CACOD^MON,  kik-o-de'mfa,  #.  An  evil 

spirit ;  the  devil. — Ash. 

CADUCEUS,  ki-dn'she-oa,  s.  The  rod  ea 
wand  with  which  Mercury  is  depicted.— ^f**. 

CADUCITY,  k&-da'se-tt,  s.  Tendency  to 
fall.— Mason. 

CANNIBAUZM,  kan'ne-bll-lam,  t.  The 
manners  of  a  cannibal. — Mason. 

CANAKIN,  kan'l-kln,  s.  A  small  can  to 
drink  out  of. — Mason* 

CAPILLARY,  kip'p?U4-re,  a.  This  word 
is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  the  Dic- 
tionary iustead  of  the  first.  For  the  propriety 
of  this  latter  accentuation,  see  Papillary. 

CARIATIDES,  ka-re-ate-dea,  s.  The  Ca~ 
riatides.  in  architecture,  are  an  order  of  piUnrs 
resembling  women. 

CATALECTIC,  kaU-lekt?k,a.(  In  poetry.) 
A  verse  wanting  a  syllable. — Ash. 

CATGUT,  kal'gui,  #.  A  kind  of  cord  or  gut 
of  which  fiddle-strings  are  made ;  a  kind  of 
canvass  for  ladies'  work.— J**. 
%y  Either  1  have  been  misinformed,  or 

are  made  in  Italy  of  the  pits  of  goats;  and 

ought  properly  to  be  4»Ued  GmtgnS. 
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CENTENNIAL,  sln-tln'nMl,  a.  Confut- 
ing of  a  hundred  jrenrj.— Mason. 
CENTIPEDE,  aeVtt-peVl,  «. 

ty  Atitfrf  and  Quadruped  are  spelled  In  Johnson 
Without  the  final  e,  while  Sottpede,  Palmipede,  Plu- 
tntpede,  UuUiptde,  and  Centipede,  retain  it.  Tee 
MUofrapby  in  this  cast  is  of  importance  to-  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  therefore,  at  the  words  are  of  per- 
fectly similar  original,  their  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion ought  certainty  to  be  alike.  Biped  and  Quadru- 
ped are  the  words  most  in  use;  and  as  they  have 
omitted  the  final  e,  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reasoa  to  retaiu,  we  may  infer  that  the  silent  and 
insensible  operation  of  custom  has  directed  as  to  do 
lac  same  by  the  rest  of  the  words,  and  to  pronoenca 
(he  last  syllable  short.— 8ee  Millipedes. 

CHAPERON,  ahipJbr-roon',  #,  A  kind  of 
hood  or  cap  worn  by  tbe  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter in  the  habit  of  their  order.— .isa. 
fy  For  the  pronunciation  of  tbe  last  syllable,  see 

the  word  Encore.  .  > 

CHATTY,  tahitf te, «.  Liberal  of  conversa- 
tion.—Mason. 

CICUTA,  ec-kfrUL«.  01.  A  genus  of  plants; 
water-hemlock.— Moatm. 

CIRCUITOUS,sfa-ku'e-tus,a.  Roundabout. 
^Mason* 

CIRCUMLOCUTORY,aar.koiii46k'&.to.re, 
a.  Depending  on  circumlocution.— Mason. 

CIRCUMROTATORYy^-kum-royta-tc~re, 
a.  Whirling  round.— Mason. 

CLASSIFICATION,  klle-se-fe-ka'ahun,  «. 

-    Raneiue  into* classes. — Moans.  . 

CLOUGH,  kiau,  or  kluf,  #. 

%y  When  this  word  signifies  a  deep  descent  between 
hills,  it  teems  best  to  pronoance  it  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  plough;  and.  when  it  means  an  allowance  in 
weight,  to  rhyme  it  with  enough:  bat  this  distinction 
of  soand  to  uutiiianish  the  different  meaning  of  a  word, 
however  plausible,  is  a  great  inconveuience  In  lan- 
guage.   For  the  reason,  see  BowL 

COAT-CARD,  kote'kard,  $.  Now  corrupted 

into  Court-card. — Mason. 
COLOPHONY,   ko-loTo-ne,   $.    Roein.— 

Mason. 
COMA,  ko'mi,  $.  91.  A  lethargy.---.4jA. 

COMATOSE,  hom-i-toae',  a.  Lethargick.— 
Ash. 

COMBINABLE,  kom-bl'oa-bl,  a.  406. 
Consistent. — Mason. 

COMMON-PLACE,  kom-m6n-puW,a.  Or- 
dinary.— Maton* 

COMPLEXITY,  kojn.pieWe-te,  a,  fitate 
of  being  complex. — Mason. 

CONCESSIVE,  koa-sfe'air,  a.  Yielded  by 
way  of  concession.— Ash, 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  k6n-str&k't!r, «.  Tend- 
ing to,  or  capable  of  construction.— Ash* 

CONSUETUDE,  koVawe-tnde,  s.  Custom, 
usage.— -Ash  from  Scott. 

CONTRARY,  koVtrl-re,  adv. 

\3  This  word  was  generally,  thoagh  net  uniformly, 
prononnced  by  the  old  poets,  as  it  is  by  the  Talgmr  at 
this  day,  with  the  accent  un  the  second  syllable ;  bet 
seams  now  to  be  firmly  fixed  ia  the  antepenultimate 
accent.— See  the  word  in  the  Dictionary,  and  K  area's 
English  Orthoepy,  p.  938. 

CORNETCY,  koYnet-ae,  «.  The  post  of  a 
comet  in  the  array.— Mason. 

COTILLON,  le&Il-yong',  #.  French,  A 
kind  of  dance. — See  Encore. 

COTERIE,  ko-tur-re', «.  A  club,  a  society. 

—Jan. 
COVIN,  k&Vin, a.  A  fraudulent  agreement 

between  two  or  more  persons  to  the  injury  of 

another;  a  collusion.— Ah, 
COXCOMBLY,  k6ka*om-le,e.  Conceited. 
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CRINITE,  krl'nlte,  a.  Seemingly  having  a 

tail  of  long  hair.—  Moans. 
CUMULATIVE,  ka'mo-Ut-tlv, «.  Consisting 

of  diverse  matter  put  together.^Moton. 
CURB-STONE,  kurb'atone,  a.  A  thick  kind 

c»f  stone,  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  stone  pave- 
ment.—Mason. 
CURRICLE,  kftrire-U,  #.  405.     An  open 

two-wheeled  chaise  made  to  be  drawn  by  two 

horses  abreast.— Mason. 
CURULE,  ku'rule,  t.  The  epithet  given  to 

thefcbair  in  which  the  chief  Roman  magi- 

stiates  were  carried.— Mason. 

D. 

DAUPHIN,  diVf  Tn,  «.  Heir-apparent  to 

the  crown  of  France. — Mason. 
DECEMVIRI.  daV-eem've-ri,  $.  Ten  supreme 

magistrates  of  ancient  Rome,  chosen,  to  make 
laws,  and  gorem  for  a  certain  time. 

DEMOCRAT,  dem'o-krat,  $.  A  new-coined 
word,  from  Democracy  ;  a  friend  to  popular 
go  vcmmei  1 L— Mason . 

DENTIST,  deVtist, «.  A  surgeon  who  con- 
fines his  practice  to  tbe  teeth. — Mason. 

To  DEPICTURE,  de-ptk'tahure,  v.  «.  To 
represent  in  painting. — Mown. 

To  DERANGE,  de-range>.  a.  To  disorder, 
to  disarrange. 

DESIDIOSE,  deald-je-oW,  a.  Idle,  lazy, 
heavy. — Ash.  See  the  latter  end  of  the  4p- 
pendtx. 

To  DEVAST,  de-vist*  t>.  a.  To  waate  or  de- 
stroy, to  plunder.  "  The  country,  though  de- 
luged ana  devested,  was  not  utterly  put  beyond 
the  power  of  restoration." — Hannah  More't 
Stricture*  en  Female  Education,  Vol.  L  p.  58. 

DEY,  da,*.  The  supreme  gorernoor  in  some 
of  the  Barbery  States.— Mason, 

DIAPHORESIS,  di-ftf-o-re'sie,  s.  A  bear- 
ing through;  the  expulsion  of  humours  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.— Miasm. 

DIPLOMATIC,  dip-lo-mattk,  a.  Relating 
to  a  diploma. 

To  DISARRANGE,  dfe-ar-ringe',  v.  a.  To 

fmt  out  of  order;  to  derange. 
STRUSTLESS,  davtri*tles,  a.  Void  of 
distrust. — Mason. 

DIZZARD,  dia'zfird,  «.  A  blockhead;  a 
fool. 

To  DOCKET,  dohit,  e.  a.  To  mark  by  a 
docket.-  'Maawi. 

DOGMATISM,  dogmi-tiain,  a.  Dogmatical 
assertion.— Mason. 

DOMICILIARY,  d6m-e-ail'yi-re,  a.  In- 
truding iuto  private  houses.— Mason. 

DRESS  Y,dres'ae,a.Showy  in  dreaa.— Maoon 

DRYAD,  drl'ftd,  $.  A  wood-nymph*— Mesen. 

DULIA?do/le-a>.9I.A  kind  of  inferiour  wor- 
ship ;  inferiour  adoration*— Ask*    See  Latrin. 


EDEMATOSE,  e-dem-t-toee',  a.  Swelling? 

full  of  humours.— See  the  latter  end  of  the 

Appendix. 
ELEGIST,  Sl'e-jist,  t.  A  writer  of  elegies. 

ELECTIONEERING,  e-llk-ahftn-eer^tng^. 

Concern  in  parliamentary  elections.— Mason. 

EMBASEMENT,  em-basement,  a.  Depra- 
vation.-— Mason. 

EMERITED,  I-meVit-t&L  a.  Allowed  to 
hare  done  sufficient  publics;  service. — Mason. 

EMIGRANT,  to'e-grant,  «.  One  that  emi- 
grates. — Mason, 


EMMENAGOGUES,    em«min'i-a;tgs,    ' 

This  word  is  misspelled  -in  tlio  Itouoiiary, 

having  bat  one  «n  instead  off  two. 
To  ENDENIZEN,  eWeVe*nen,  e»«.    To 

naturalise.— Man*. 
To  ENERGIZE,  eWer-jbce,  *. ».  To  act  with 

energy. — Mason.  

To  ENSNARE,  in-snare',  v. «.  The  same  as 

Insntfre.— Mown* 
ENTIRETY,  in-tlie'te, s.  Completeness.*— 

mown* 

ty  TM"  *vr6,  thoasjh  very  expressive,  is  HI  formed, 
as  it  in  some  measure  elasherwlth  tint  ueineren».cfca»s 
of  words  ending  in  Up,  where  the  i  makes  a  distinct 
syllable ;  but  as  this  word  hi  a  formation  or  our  own, 
we  must  be  carefol  to  pronounce  it  in  three  sylla- 
bles. 
ENVY,  eVve, s. 

ty  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  wen 
with  the  accent  on  the  last,  and  the*  stranded  like 
eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  day. 

EPAULET,  !p4 w-ieY,  #.  A  military  shonV 
der  ornsMuenu-^Mosws. 

EPICURISM,  ep^ku-rkm,  #.    The  princi- 
ples of  Epicurus.— Mason. 
ty  Mr.  Mason  tells  ns  that  this  word  should  have 

the  accent  on  the  third  syllable.    For  my  own  part,  f 

think  the  explanation  as  faulty  as  the  accentuation.  It 

should  seem  that  JSpicureanism  Is  an  attachment  to 

the  doctrines  of  Epicuraa;  and  that  BpicurUm  is 

formed  from  the  morA  Epicure,  which  signifies  a  sen- 

snalisu 

ERUDITE,  er-u-dlte',  a.  Learned.— Afason. 

ESSAYIST,  eVsa-ist,  $.  One  who  makes 
essays.-— Ash. 

ETCHING,  Stshlng, «.  An  impression  of  a 
copper  -plate  taken  after  the  manner  cited 
from  Harris  by  Johnson,  under  Etch.— Mason. 

To  ETERNIZE,  e-ter'nlze,*.  a. Tomake  end- 
less ;  to  immortalize. — Ask. 

ETUI,  It- we',  $.  French.  Acasefortweeners 
and  such  instruments.— Mo*w. 

EVERY-DAY,    tVar-e-da,   a.      Usual.— 

TEUPEPITC,  yu-pip't&, a.  Of  easy  diges- 
ti  on -~~* -Mason  t 

EURlfcUS,  ya-ri'pua,  #.  (from  Emripus  JE«- 
boievs,  that  ebbs  and  flours  seven  times  in  a 
day.)    Perpetual  fluctuation.— Mason. 

EXECUTORY,  &-sek'u-to-re,  a.  Perform- 
hip  official  duties. — Mason. 

EXHORTATIVE,  &*heVti4iVf  a.  Tend- 
ing to  exhortation*  Containing  exhortation.— 
Mason* 

EXPROBRATTVE,  fc^prkbra-tiv,  «.  Up* 

braiding. — Mason.         "  9      ,  _ 

EXTERMINATORY,  Iks-llr'me-nA.to-r*, 
a,  Tending  to  exterminntfon.— Mama. 

P. 
FAUN,  fawn,  #.    A  kind  of  rural  deity.— 

Mourn. 
FESCENNINE,  leVfin-nlne,  a.   Belonging 

to  a  kind  of  wanton  obscure  poetr\  sung  by 

the  ancient  Romans  at  weddings.— AA. 
FESTAL,  f  eVtll,  «.    Belonging  to  a  feast ; 

festive,  joyous.—nlsk. 

To  FIDuET,  fld'jlt,  e.  a.  To  move  by  fits  and 

starts  ;  to  be  in  agitation..— ^4i/». 
FINANCIAL,  fe-n^n'shtl,  a.    Relative  to 

finance.-— Mo*m. 
FINE-SPOKEN,  ftne-spoVn,  a.  Affectedly 

polite.— Mason. 

FIRM,  firm,  $.  The  name  or  names  under 
which  any  house  of  trade  is  established.  A 
commercial  word. — Mason, 
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FISC,fkk,j.    Public  treasurj.— Mason. 
^ORMULA, fcVmu-la,  s.  91.    A  prescribed 

form.— Ash. 
FREEMASON,  free-miVn,  #.  1T0.   One  of 
a  numerous  society  who  profess  having  a  se> 


cret  t«  keep.— Mown. 
IFREQUENTATION,  fre-kwin-ta'shan,  #. 


Habit  of  frequenting. — i    . 
FRISEUR,  fie-aOre',  «.    A  hair-dresser.— 

Mown. 
FRIVOLITY,  fre-voTe-te,*.  InsignWcancy 

'—Mason. 
FJIYTH,  frith,  s.  (not  so  common  a  spell  tng.) 

A  frith,  a  wood  ;  a  plain  between  woods. — 

Ash, 

G. 

GALOCHE,  ga-loahe',  #.  A  man's  shoe 
(without  straps  or  other  fastening)  made  to 
wear  over  another  shoe.— Mason. 

GASTRILOQUIST,  dts-tiU'o-kwlst,  «.  One 
who  speaks  from  the  belly. 

GAZEX,  ga\*seV,«.  A  small  Venetian  coin  , 
the  price  of  a  newspaper;  whence  probably 
arose  the  name  of  Gosette. 

GEMINI,  jim'e-nl,  s.  The  twins ;  the  third 
sign  in  the  aodiack.— Mason, 

GENTILES,  jen'tllz,  s.  A  sjentiU  substan- 
tive is  a  noun  which  distinguishes  die  people 
of  different  countries ;  as,  a  Venetian,  a  native 
of  Venice.  Al  gentile  adjective  is  an  adjective 
formed  from  line  substantive,  ns,  *  Venetian 
domino. 

To  GENERALIZE,  jeVur-il-lze,  e.  «.  To 
arrange  particulars  under  general  heads, 

GRANAM,  gr&a'ftm,  t,  A  ludicrous  word 
for  grand  am. — Mason. 

GRAPHIC,  graflk,  a.  Well  described,  dev 
lineated.— Ash. 

GREEKLING,greekatng,«.  A  amatterer  in 
Greek. 

To  GREET,  grttt,  v.  a.    To  waiL— Jfossn* 

GUERDON. 

\y  Sine*  I  wrote  the  observations  en  this  word  va 
the  Dictionary,  I  have  found  that  Ben  Jonson  classes 
the  gu  with  the  same  letters  in  anguish  ;  bat  as  these 
letters  are  unaccented  in  the  last  word,  the  analogy  la 
different,  and-  the  saved  I  hava  given  remains  still 
more  agreeable  to  rale* 

H. 

HAMADRYADE8,  h*Wd-drl't-des,  s. 
Nympha  of  the  woods. and  groves.    Singulars 

^AMVCOT9hhf^ki^$.  Frsmek.  A  kind  of 
ragout,  generally,  made  of  meat  steaks  and 

HAin^OUaVh^U',  *.    French.     Any 

thw&vith.a^trouAeoentj-^essi^ 
HENDECASYLLABa^iii-ds&4:pills\-bI, 

s.    A  line  of  WsfccontjjftlFg  of  ejeren  sylla- 

blea.^4aV       ,  .     _  . 
HERALDIC,  keUal'dlbva.  ReUting  to  he- 

HExXsTICON;  hlkB^t*4c6n,  t.  A  poem 

or  epigram  In  six  tines,— rdsh, 
HIERARCHAL,  •  h&-rack'll,  a.     Of  an 

hierarch  .—Mason. 
HUBRY^SKURRY,  huyrfcskur're,  *d.    A 

word  formed  to  exhibit  its  own  nseaning;v#ttd- 

ly. — Mown?   ' 
HUSSAR,  husMssVrf  # .  One  of  the  Hungarian 

horsemen,  so  called  fjrom  the  shout  they  gene- 

rally  make  at  thejsW/m^eUUJsa. 
HYDROCEIdB,hUro-sele,^. 

ty  Tnia  word,  lDtejl  of  j^ff^y1**  Mld  '«**»- 

as  sw*e^neeeie,9SWWi'sos»f|  ewa^soSjswssa^aanT         _ 
I  sarcoceit ^e.  onsjat  to  be  pTOnonneed  with  ska  sua! 
I 
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.'oHnlnga  syllable;  tot  ■•  they  are  perfectly  Greek 
words,  as  ttqt***t  or  formed  from  the  Greek,  ■•  En- 
teroceie  from  aVrajor  and  m**,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  apostrophe,  hyperbole.  Sec.  The  reason 
why  DiastyU  and  Oiteoeepe  are  not  pronounced  to 
as  to  make  the  final  e  form  a  dbuiaet  syllable  is,  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  Greek  words  bot  formed  from 
tut  and  e-n&of,  and  save*  and  awnr,  where  we  find  the 
Greek  termination  altered. 

I. 

To  IDENTIFY,  1-den'te-tl, «.  a.  Tomake  two 

things  the  same. 

IDYL,l'dft,«. 

¥J  As  there  is  sometime!  an  erroneous  pronnncla- 
liou  of  this  w*rd  by  making  ike  »  abort,  as  In  the  first 
syllable  of  idiot,  1  have  thought  H  necessary  here  to 
quote  the  authorities  for  pronoaadag  it  long,  as  in 
idle;  namely,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Entlck :  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  and  Jen- 
ninjj,  do  not  distinguish  it  by  the  position  of  the  accent 
fro«n  the  I  in  idtol ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  as  is  usual  with 
him  when  any  thing  dfcmcttlt  occurs,  does  not  mark  it, 
or  divide  h  into  syllables.  Bat  the  authorities  I  have 
produced  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  long  sound  of 
s,  without  recurring  lo  the  diphthong  in  atAM*,  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin  quantity  are  very  uncertain  and  fal- 
lacious guides  to  the  quantity  of  English  words.— Bee 
Principles,  N  os.  5*4, 545,  Ac. 

IMPOLITE  Jm-pA-lUe>.  Unpolished,  rade, 
coarse, — Ask  from  Scott. 

IMPOLITENESS,  fanpo-llte'nes,  t.  Want 
of  politeness.— Maspn. 

IMPORTUNACY,  fen^oVto-n*-se,  #.  The 
act  of  importuning. — Mason. 

IMPROMPTU,  invprflm'ta, «.  A  short  ex- 
-temporaiieous  composition.— Mason. 

INAPTITUDE,  k-ap'te-tudc, «.  Unfitness. 
— Mason. 

INDECISION,  In-de-fijsh'&n,  «.  Want  of 
determination. — Mason. 

INEFFICIENT,  m-lf-fish'ent,  a.  Ineffec- 
tive.— Mason. 

INFANTINE,  fo'fin-troe, «.  Suitable  to  an 
infant.— Mason. 

INFERABLE,  In-feYi-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  in- 
ferred.— Mason, 

INSANITY,  k-eln'e-te,  #.  The  state  of  be- 
iiife  insane,  madness^— Mason* 

INSENTIENT,  m-sln'sbi-ent,  a.  Not  hav- 
ing perception.— Mason. 

INTEGRANT,  m'te-grinLa.  Necessary  for 
making  up  an  integer. — Mason. 

INTENSITY,  in-ten'se-te,  s.    Intenseness. 

—Ash. 
INTESTINAL,  fa-tes'te-niH  «. 

%y  This  word  lo  sometimes  pronounced  with-  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because  the  i  In  fwfests* 
num  Is  long ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  more  properly  makes 
it  a  formative  of  oar  own,  from  intestine  >  and  even  if 
we  were  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be  derived  Imme- 
diately from  the  Latin  substantive  of  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  we  may  see  in  Principles,  No.  503,  A, 
how  many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule,  and  how 
probable  It  is  that  this  word  is  oue. 

INTOLERANCE,  ro-tol'er4nce,  s.    Want 

of  toleration. 
IRRITABLE,  ii'ie-ti-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of 

being  made  angry  ^—Ath. 
JUDAISM,  jo/da-lem,  #.  The  religions  rites 

of  the  Jews.— Ash. 
JUSTICIARY,  jfis-tlsh'e4-re,  s.    One  that 

administers  justice. — Ash  from  Scott* 

L. 

LACONISM,  lik'6n-ism,  s.  A  short  pithy 
expression,  after  the  manner  of  the  Lacede- 
roouians. 

LANDAU,  lan-daW,  s.  A  coach  whose  top 
may  occasionally  be  open.— Mown,   ' 
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LAT&OCINT,    Ut're-se-ne,  s.     Larceny, 
theft*  robbery.    A  literal  version  of  the  Lath 
torocfcifem,  which  was  nfterwards  contracted 
into  Utrceny.->-Masm. 

£3*  It  may  be  observed  that  TJr.  Johnson  spells  this 
word  with  an  e  In  the  second  syllable,  while  both  its 
Latin  and  Fi  ench  derivation  from  iarcin  require;  as 
Mason  has  ahown  from  Blar.kstoue,  that  It  ought  to  be 
written  lardny. 

To  LIBERALIZE,  llb'lr-dl-ke,  v.  a.    To 

make  liberal. — Mason. 
To  LIBERATE,ifrer-ate,v.a.91.To  free  from 

confinement. — Mason.    • 
LIBERATION,  lib-er-a'shan,  s.  The  act  of 

delivering,  or  being  delivered. — Mason. 
LIQUEUR,  le-k&re',  s.    A  flavoured  dram. 

■^Mfljon 

LOGOGRIPHE,  lotfo-grlf,  «.     A  kind  of 
riddle — Ash* 

M. 

MANIAC,  ma'oUk,  «.  A  mad  person.— 

Mason* 
MANNERIST,  man'nfir-lst,  a.    Any  artist 

who  performs  all  his  works  in  oue  unvaried 

manner. — Mason. 
MANTOLOGY,  min-tol'o-je, «.  The  gift  of 

prophecy. — Mason. 
MARAUDER,  rod-ro'dfir,  s.    A  soldier  that 

roves  about  in  quest  of  plunder — Ash. 
MARQUESS,  marltwes,  s.   The  right  word 

for  whfct  h  now  usually  written  and  called 

Marquis. — Mason. 

To  MATERIALIZE,  m&-te're4l-lze,  v.  a. 

To  regard  as  matter — Mason. 
MATER  I  ATE,  mi-te're-ut, «.  91.    Consist* 

ing  of  niatier.— j4sA. 

fcy  Tbas  certain  adjectives  formed  from  substah* 
lives  are  called  matertate  adjectives,  as  oaken  from 
oak.  wooden  from  stood,  ice* 
MAUGRE,  maw'gfar,  ad.    With  ill  will - 

Mason.  Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of.— il*A. 
To  MEANDER,  me-in'dGr,  v.  *.    To  run 

winding,  to  be  intricate.— -Mason. 
MENAGERIE,  min-a^e-ur-e',  a,  A  place 

for  keeping  foreign  birds,  and  other  carious 

animals. — Mason. 
MENDICANCY,  mln'de-kln-se,  s.    Beg- 

gery.— Mason. 
MEPHITIC.  me-flt'lk,  a.     Ill-savoured, 

stinking. — Mason. 
METEOROSCOPE,    me-tefr-6-skope,   t. 

An  instrument  for  taking  the  magnitude  and 

distances. — Mason. 

&  This  word,  though  formed  from  the  Greek,  baa* 
WkrTeleseopc,  anglicised  itstermination,and  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  the  final  e  sounded  in  a  distinct  syh» 
labie,  as  Mason's  example  from  Albnmaaar  has  pro* 
nounced  it. 

MONOSTROPHIC,  m6n-o-str6f!k,«.  Writ- 
ten in  unvaried  metre. — Mason. 

MONOTONICAL,  mftn-o-torfe-kll,  a. 
Spoken  with  monotony. — Mason. 

MUNICIPALITY,  mo-ne-se-pll'e-te,  «. 
The  people  of  a  district  in  the  division  of  re- 
publican France-— Mason* 

MYOPES,  ml'o-pez,  s.  Short-sighted  per- 
sons.— Masvn,    Singular,  Myops. 

N. 

NAIAD,  nayid,  a.  English  plural  Naiads. 
A  water-nymph. — Mason. 

NAIADES,  nay'*-dez,  s.  The  LaUn  plural 
of  Naiad.— Mason. 

O.  • 
OPTATIVE,  op'tatK,  a. 
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IT  Upon  »  morm  mature  recoUocaon  of  the  analo- 
gies of  the  language,  [  am  Hill  more  convinced  of  tb« 
Justness  of  the  decision  oa  the  accentuation  of  tbii 
word.  A  cririrk,  with  whom  i  lately  converted  upou 
it  contended,  that  the  accent  ought  to  be  upon  the  a, 
because  It  wai  on  thai  latter  in  the  preterperfect  tenie 
of  the  verb  gpto,  optavi.    I  desiied  him  to  pat  his 
argument   Into  form,  and  tell  me,  whether  all  words 
of  this  termination  were  to  have  the  same  accent  as  in 
the  preterperfrct  tense  of  the  veib.Here  he  coald  go  no 
farther:  1  coald  have  Immediately  confronted  him 
with  tentative,  from  tento,  tentavi ;  with  negative, 
from  nego,  negavl ;  with  vecattve,  from  voeo,  vocavi  ; 
and  twenty  other  examples,  which  would  have  shown 
the  weakness  of  his  reason ;  and  yet  this  gentleman  is 
a  real  srboiar,  and  a  man  of  good  sense  and  great 
acuteness.-*£ee  Principles,  Mo.  SOS,  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  on  that  of  the  English ; 
Ho.  5*4,  on  the  influence  of  she  Oreek  and  Latin  Quan- 
tity on  that  of  the  English ;  and  No.  6  L£,  on  the  TciJtti* 
nations  mtive  and  glory. 

OSTEOCOPE,  6a-te'o-cAf»,  #. 

t?  By  a  great  oversight,  this  wotjd  vat  omitted  la 
toe  Dictionary,  and,  by  a  still  greater  everstgbt,  is  in- 
troduced under  the  word  DUutfte,  with  aft  *  in  the 
last  syllable.  This  letter  la  the  more  faulty,  at,  with- 
out teeming  to  be  an  errenr,  it  entirely  altera  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

OXYTONE,  6k<rt-iAne, «. 

tfAiI  have  frequently  met  with  this  word  in  wrl 
ters  on  prosody,  I  have  made  use  of  It  in  the  Princi- 
ple*. No.  4tfQ;  but  not  having  met  with  it  in  any  Dic- 
tionary, I  forgot  to  insert  It,  though  Barytone  has  not 
•scaped  me.  it  wilt  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  tell  the 
inspector,  that  Oxytons  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
ftmwr.  and  signifies  having  an  acute  accent  on  the  last 
kylUble.For  what  \bt*a*tKctnim**iH  jet  Barytone 


SATIRE,  gftftr, 
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tJ  At  Hae  51  of  this  article,  after  the  full  stop  «T 
the  word  Jtotg,  read,  except  the  vowel  be  w     thro 
f  Principles,  Ho*.  50T.  508, fioj).  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  though  poets  often  bend  the  rhyme  to  their  v/erfe, 
when  they  cannot  bring  their  verse  to  the  rhyme ;  yet, 
where  custom  fs  equivocal,  they  certainly  are  of  some 
weight,     in  thU  view  we  may  look  upon  Pope's  cou- 
plet in  his  Essay  on  Criticism ; 
"  Leave  daug'roo*  troths  to  unsuccessful  satires; 
"  And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators.* 

8CIOM  ACHY,  tUnrt-ke,  «. 

tSt  Dr<  Johnson's  folio  accents  this  word  properly 
on  the  second  syllable,  (see  Principles,  No.  518,  be* 
the  quarto  on  the  first. 

SUBTILE,  sol/til,  «.  140.    Thin,  fine,  pierc- 
ing, acute. 
SUBTLE,  aiit'tt,  a.  406.  Sly,  artful,  canning. 

&  These  words  have  been  used  almost  indtscrim* 
aately  to  eftprcss  these  different  senses,  as  may  be 
seen  In  Johnson ;  but  as  custom  has  adopted  a  different 
•pelting  and  a  different  pronunciation,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed it  has  not  been  without  reason  .That  the  first  sent* 
should  extend  Itself  10  the  Jatttris  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  words  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  bad  eeoee  ;. 
witness  knave,  iHtitmn,  etc.;  but  If  custom  lus  marked 
this  difference  of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and 
pronunciation, it  should  seem  to  be  an  effort  of  Mature 
to  preserve  precision  in  our  ideas.  If  these  observe- 
lions  are  just,  the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be 
kept  as  distinct  as  their  concretes;  from  subtile  ought 
to  be  formed  subttitf,  and  from  subtle,  subtlety;  the 
b  bein  gheard  in  the  twofirst,  and  mute  in  the  two  last. 

T. 
TUMULOSE,  tn-mn-lW, «. 

\3t  There  is  a  class  of  words  in  this  termination 
which  are  variously  accented  by  our  lexicographers, 
bat  which,  from  their  derivation  and  form,  ought  cer- 
taiuly  to  be  pronounced  alike.  This  will  evidently 
appear  from  the  following  sketch. 


Johnson.     Sheridan. 
An'keiose.  AnheUte.    AnheUse. 
SUic'tdose.  SWenhst. 
Cmfeulose.  Cafeutose.  CaicuUse. 
Ttfmvlose*  TumuUse.  Tu'mulose. 
An'Unoee.  Antmbte.    AnUniss. 
Venimse.    Vknents*.  Fenen6se*  Y*nen*m 
Arenas*.    Arendse.     Aren6se.     Artnoss. 
SUtfinssi,  SiUg^Mse. 
Crimes.     Crinose. 
Otferose.    Overt**.     Overise. 
Msrtse.      Mor&se.      Juris*. 

JBjnja>Bu>aow  aO'OJW'Vweaawas^mwsvujBjvs^uve^u) 

Com'atose,  Comatbse. 
AcHtse.     Acetise.     AceUse. 
A'qvoss.      Aqutse.      Aqutse. 


SotlcJu      Kearick.      Perry. 


Scott.    Bafhaoatn 


Crintne. 

27'erose.     Qperiee. 
or6se.      Mor6se.      Marise. 
£dem'at*se.Edem'at**e> 
Oom'mtose.  Comatose. 
Acite-se.  Actios*. 

A'truose. 


Operos*.' 


ttUftkw.  SUiquose,  SMqutse.   6'tUqms*.  StUgmose.   SUiquose. 
Atftmos*.     Actu6se. 


Aquise. 


•r6se. 


AcetUe. 


'  The  variety 'of  accentuation  which  this  sketch  exhibits  "sufficiently  shows  ltow  uncertain  are  out 
Dictionaries  where  usage  is  obscure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  the  last  •  J  lia- 
ble of  these  wortfs,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of  pronunciation,  and,  with  vvy  U*4e» 
hesitation,  deterntioe  that  the  accent  ought  to  be  pieced  on  the  last  syllabic  of  lb'     all 


jpleiumer  and  Brawls,  Printers,  Love-lane,  tetcaeafw 


brim* 

rtrfM 


»btp 
dMK' 

M 

ft*, 


ir 
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